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ATIKRCIIOMBY, Aliixandf.ii. ;iii elegant occasional writer of the latter par 
of tlie eighteenth century, was the youngest son of George Abercromby 0 ; . 
Tullibody, and the brother .of the celebrated Sir Ralph Abercfomby, 
was born on the 15th of October, 1745. While the elder sons of the fciir<] 
of Tullibody were destined for the army, Alexander chose the profession of the 
l;nv, which was more consistent with his gentle and studious character. After 
going through the ordinary course of classes at the university of Edinburgh, lie 
became, in 1766, a member of the Faculty of Advocates; in which character he 
soon distinguished liimselil f So was at this early period of Ins life tile favourite 
of all who knew him, not only for the uncommon handsomeness of his person, 
but for the extreme sweetness of his disposition, and what his biographer calls “ a 
certain gaiety and sputfidncss of mind, which, in a character of less native vigour* 
and ability, might have been fatal, to the future prospects of his life.” In 1780 
lie became one of the depute advocates, under Henry Dundas, (afterwards Vis- 
count Melville,) who was then the representative of Majesty for the management 
of criminal prosecutions before the court of Justiciary. He was taken, in 1792, 
from an excellent course of practice at the bar, to assume a place upon the 
bench ; on which occasion, in compliance with the custom of the Scottish judges, 
he adopted the title of Lord Abercromby. His literary performances and 
racter are thus summed by his friend 1 lenry Mackenzie, who, after his death, u&> 
dertook the task of recording his virtues and merits for the Royal Society. 
“The laborious employments of his profession did not so entirely engross him, 
as to predude his indulging in the elegant amusements of polite literature. He 
was one of that society. of gentlemen, who, in 1779, set on foot the periodical 
paper, published at Edinburgh dining that and the subsequent year, under the 
title of the Mirror , and who afterwards gave to the world another work of a 
similar kind, the Lounger , published in 1785 and 1786. To these papers he 
was a very valuable contributor, aing the author of ten papers in the Mirror / 
and nine in the Lounger .* His papenf are distinguished by an ease and gentle- 
manlike turn of expression, by a deliotito and polished irony, by a strain of nulli- 
fy, honourable, and virtuous sentiment’ 9 Mr .Mackenzie acknowledges that they 
are also characterized by an unaffected tendering, which he had displayed even 
.in his speeches as a barrister, aftd adduces a specimen which we shall extract: 

% , ' ";iC 

* Nos. 4, 9, 18, 4Bt SJ, 67, 06, 68, 87, 80, 104, 3 Jui. 3, 10. 14, 23, SO, *47, 74, 81, 
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“ ITiere % oi^^ua^ debating whether long 

or short life iSTlrnost desirable, “ which w fHi me is alone sufficient to decide the 
question. If there be any thing that can compensate the unavoidable evils with 
which this life is attended, and the numberless calamities to which mankind are 
subject, it is the pleasure arising from tlie society of those we love and esteem. 
Friendship is the cordial of life. Without it, who would wish to exist an hour? 
But every one who arrives at "extreme old age, must make his account with sur- 
viving tho greater part, perhaps l he whole, of his friends. He must see them 
fall from him by degrees, while he is left alone, single and unsupported, like a 
leailess trunk, exposed to every storm, and shrinking from every blast.” Such 
was not destined to be the fate of Lord Abercromby, who, after exemplifying 
almost every virtue, and acting for some years in a public situation with the un- 
divided applause of the world, was cut off by a pulmonary complaint, at Fal- 
mouth, whither lie had gone for the .sake of his health, November 17, 1795. 

ABERCROMBY, John, whom Dempster Apposes to have been a Benedictine 
monk, flourished about the middle of tlie sixteenth century. He was a most 
vigorous defender of the ancient faith of Home against the doctrines of the 
Reformers, and wrote two treatises, one entitled, “ Veritatis Dcfeiisio,” the other, 
“ Hzeresis Confusio.” 

ABERCROMBY, John, whose works on gardening have attained for him a con- 
siderable fame, was the son of a respectable gardener near Edinburgh, where he was 
horn about the year 1 7*26. Having been bred by his father to liis own profession, 
he removed to London at the early age of eighteen, and became a workman in tho 
gardens attached to tlie royal palaces. Here lie distinguished himself so much 
by Ills taste in laying out grounds, that lie was encouraged to write upon the 
subject. His first work, however, was published with the name of a more emi- 
nent horticulturist, Mr Mawe, gardener to the Duke of Leeds, in order to give it 
a weight which it could not have been expected to carry under his own name; 
and for this liberty, Mr 31 awe was rewarded with the sum of twenty guineas. 
The work was published under the title of “ Mawe’s Hardener’s Calendar,” and 
it quickly gained notice and approbation. Encouraged by the success of this 
effort, Abercromby afterwards jpublished, under liis own name, “The Universal 
Dictionary of Gardening ami Botany,” in 4to.; which was followed, in succes- 
sion, by the Gardener’s Dictionary, the . Gardener’s Daily Assistant, the Garden- 
er’s Vade Meciun, the Kitchen Hardener and Hot-bed Forcer, the llot-liouse 
Gardener, &c. the most of which were popular productions. Abercromby, after 
a life of eminent usefulness and virtue, died at Loudon in 1 806, aged about 
eighty years. *’ 

ABERCROMBY, Patrick, historian, was the third son of Alexander Aber- 
cromby of Fetterneir in Aberdeenshire, a branch of the house of Bivkcnbog in 
Banffshire, which again derived its descent from Abercromby of Abercromby in Fife. 
Francis, the eldest son of Abercromby of Fetterneir, was created Lord Glassiord 
in 1685; hut, as the patent, by an extraordinary restriction, was limited to his 
own life only, the title did riot descend to his children. Patrick Abercromby 
was born at Forfar in L656, and was educated at the university of St Andrews, 
where he took the degree of doctor in medicine in 1685. His family being 
eminently loyal, the young physician is said to have consented to change liis 
religion, to please James VII., who consequently made him one of the physicians 
of the court. A proceeding so adverse to all natural ideas of propriety, though 
perhaps excused in some degree by excess of loyal feeling ami tho temper of 
the times, was speefuE and severely punished; for, at the Revolution, Abercrom- 
by, and all <Aher friends of the exiled monarch, were deprived of their places. 
\For some yeax- after this event, Dr Abercromby appears to have lived alm>a<\; 
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bat liGj|^eturftSl to Scotland in the reign of Queen Anne, and devoted himself 
j;o the slutjl/of national antiquities. In 1707, lie published 'a translation of M. 
ffl^SSlTVery rare book, “ L’Histoire de la Guerre d’Ecosse, 1 55(i,” under the 
title of, “The History of the Compagnes 1548 and 1549; being an exact ac- 
count of the Martial Expeditions performed in those days by the Scots and 
French on the one hand, and the English and their foreign auxiliaries on the 
other: done in French by Mens. Beaugiie, a French gentleman; with an intro- 
ductory preface by the Translator.” In the preface to this work, the ancient 
alliance between Scotland and France is strenuously asserted. This curious 
French work, w r hich gives a complete account of the war earned on by the ca- \ 
tliolic government, of Cardinal Beatoun, with the assistance of the French, against 
the English under Protector Somerset, was reprinted in the original by Mr 
Sniythe of Methven for the Bannatyne Club, 1 8 ‘2 9, along with a preface, giving 
an account of Abereromby’s translation. The great work of Ur Abercromby is 
one in two voliuues, folio, entitled, “ The Martial Atchicvements of the Scots na- 
tion.” He tells us in the preface to tliis work, that, not venturing to write regu- 
lar history or biography, he had resolved to relate the deeds of all the great men 
of liis country, in a less ambitious strain, and with a more minute attention to 
small facts, than is compatible with those styles of composition. He also, with 
great modesty, .apologises for his manner of writing, by saying, “ When my 
reader is told, that ’twas my fate to spend most part of my youth in foreigu 
countries, to have but viewed, cn passant , the south part of Britain, and to have 
been conversant with Homan and French, rather than witli English authors; he 
will not expect from me those modish turns of phrase, nor that exact propiyety 
of words, Scotsmen, by reason of their distance from the fountain of custom, so 
seldom attain to.” The first volume of. the Martial Achievements was published 
in 1711 by Mr Robert Freebairn, and shows a respectable list of subscribers. 
About one-half of it is occupied by the early fabulous history of Scotland, in 
wliich the author, like almost all men of his time, and especially the Jacobites, %as 
a devout believer. It closes with the end of the reign of RoberL Bruce. The se- 
cond volume appeared, with a still more numerous and respectable list of sub- 
scribers, in 1715; it was partly printed by Freebairn, and partly by Thomas 
Huddimun, who not only corrected the manuscript of the work, but also superin- 
tended it in its progress through the press. This is said by Chalmers to have 
been the first typographical effort of Ruddiman. Abercromby ’s Martial Achieve- 
ments is upon the whole a very creditable work for a Scottish antiquary of that 
period: the author is not superior to the credulity of his age and party; but he 
is eminently industrious, and his narration is written in an entertain ing style. 
The work shows a wide range of authorities; and is liberally interspersed with 
controversial discussions of the points mos* contested by antiquaries. Dr Patrick 
Abercromby died poor in 17 J ti, or, as other writers say, in 1726, leaving a wi- 
dow in distressed circumstances. 

ABERCROMBY, Sir Ralph, under whom the British arms met their first success 
in the French revolutionary war, was the eldest son of George Abercromby of Tul- 
libody, a gentleman of ancient and respectable family in Stirlingshire, 1 and of 
Anne Dundas, daughter of Mr putidas of Manor. He was born in the year 
1734. llis father having a numerous family, i bought it advisable, according to 
the custom of the country., to destine him for active employment Ralph was edu- 
cated witli a view to the military profession, and entered into the army early in 
life. Ilis first commission was a cornetcy in th third dragoon guards, and bore 

1 Ho was bom in 1705, called to the bur ni 17:28 and died, Juno 8tl), 1S00, at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety, live, being the eldest member of the college of Justice. 
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date May twenty-third, 1 759. lie obtained a lieutenancy in the same regiment 
in the year 1760, which he held till the month of April, 1762, when he obtained 
a company in the third horse. In this regiment he rose, in 1770, to the rank 
of major, and, in 1773, to that of lieutenant-colonel.’ He was included in the 
list of brevet colonels in 1780, and in 17«S1, was made colonel of the hundred 
and third, or king’s Irish infantry, a new regiment which was broke at the pence 
in 17 S3, when colonel Abercromby was placed on half-pay. It may be noticed 
in passing, that lie represented the shire of Kinross in the British parliament 
from the year 1774 till the year 1780, but made no attempts to shine as a poli- 
tician. In the month of September, 1787, he was promoted to the rank of 
major-general, and next year obtained the command of the sixty-ninth regiment 
of foot. From this corps he was, in the year 1792, removed to the sixth regi- 
ment, from that again to the fifth, and in November, 1797, to the seventh regi- 
ment of dragoons. 

Oil the breaking out of the French revolutionary war, Abercromby bad 
tile local rank of lieutenant-general conferred on him, and served with dis- 
tinguished honour in the campaigns of 1794 and 1795, under the duke of 
York. He commanded the advanced guard in the aflair of Gateau, (April 
16, 1794,) in which Chapny the French general was taken prisoner, ami 
thirty-five pieces of cannon Jell into the hands of the British. In the re- 
verses that followed, the British army escaped entire destruction solely by the 
masterly marifPiivres of Abercromby, wlio was second in command, lie was 
wounded at Nimoguen, in the mouth of October following ; notwithstanding 
which the arduous service of conducting the retreat through Holland in the dread- 
fully severe winter of 1794, was devolved wholly upon him and general Dundas. 
Than this retreat nothing could be conceived more calamitous. The troops did 
all that could be expected from them in the situation in which they were placed. 
Oppressed by numbers, having lost all their stores, they made good their re- 
treat in the Jaco of the foe, amidst the rigours of a singularly severe winter, 
resembling more that of the arctic circle limn that of the north of Germany. 
For the removal of the sick nothing could be procured but open waggons, 
in which they were exposed to the intense severity of the weather, to drifting 
snows and heavy falls of sleet and rain. The mortality, o. course, was very 
great The regiments were so scattered, marching through the snow, that 
no returns could be made out, and both men and horses were found in great 
numbers frozen to death. “The march,” says an eye-witness, “was marked by 
scenes of the most calamitous nature. We could not proceed a hundred yards 
without seeing the dead bodies of men, women, children, and horses, in every 
direction. One scene,” adds the writer, “ made an impression on my mind, 
which time w ill never be able to efface. Near a cart, a little further in the com- 
mon, we perceived a stout looking man and a beautiful young woman, with an 
infant about seven months old ill the breast, all three frozen dead. The mother 
had most certainly died in the act of suckling her child, as, with one breast 
exposed, sl.e lay upon the drifted snow', the milk to all appearance in a stream 
drawn' from, the nipple by the babe, and instantly congealed. The infant seemed 
as if its lips had just then been disengaged, and it reposed its little head upon 
the mother’s bosom, with an overflow of milk frozen as it trickled down from its 
mouth. Their countenances were perfectly composed and fresh, as if they had 
only been in a sound and tranquil slumber.” The British army reached Deven- 
ter, after incredible exertion, on the twenty-seventh of January, 1795, but they 
were noi able to maintain the position, being closely pursued hy a well appointed 
army, upwards of fifty thousand strong. 'They continued their progress, idter- 
nntely fighting and retreating till the end of March, when the main body, now 
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reduced one-half, reached Bremen, where they were embarked for England. 
Nothing could exceed the vigilance, the patience, and perseverance ol* Gene- 
ral Abevcroniby, on this perilous and painful retreat, and he was ably seconded 
by general Dundas and lord Cathcart ; nor did the troops ever hesitate, when 
ordered, to halt, face about, and light, even in the most disastrous and distressing 
circumstances. 

While the French were making those gigantic efforts at home, which confound- 
ed all calculations made upon the data of former European warfare, they also 
made desperate and unexpected struggles abroad. They repossessed themselves 
in the West Indies of Guadaloupe and St Lucia; made good a landing upon 
several points in the island of JYlartinico, and made partial descents on the islands 
of St Vincent, Grenada, and Marie Golante. In these various incursions, they 
plundered, in the several islands, property to the amount of one thousand eight 
hundred millions of livres. To put an end to these depredations, a fleet was 
lilted out in the autumn of the year 1795, lor the purpose of conveying a mili- 
tary force to the West Indies; sufficient for not only protecting what yet remain- 
ed, hut recovering that which had been lost. The charge of the land troops 
was given to Sir Ralph Ahermmibv, with the appointment of commander-in- 
chief of the forces in the West Indies. In consequence of this appointment, Sir 
Ralph repaired to Southampton in the end of August, when he took the command 
of the troops destined for the expedition. Every thing that could be done to 
hasten the embarkation was done ; yet the equinox overtook them, and, in the 
squalls that usually attend it, several of the transports were lost in the Channel. 
The fleet, however, made the best of its way to the West Indies, and by the month 
of 31 arch, 179(>, the troops were landed and in active operation. St Lucia 
was speedily captured by a detachment of the anny under Sir John Moore, as 
was St Vincent ami Grenada by another under general Knox. The Dutch 
colonies on the coast ot‘ Guiana, Demerara, Essequcbo, and Berbice, likewise fell 
into the hands of the British about the same time nearly without stroke of sword. 
The remainder of the } ear, 1790, having been employed in these operations, Sir 
Ralph Aberrromby made preparations for attacking, early in the year 1797, the 
Spanish island of Trinidad. For this purpose the troops were ordered from the 
different islands to rendezvous at Curacao, for which island admiral Hervcy sai led 
from Alartiiiique, on the 12th day of February, 1797. Every thing being in 
readiness, tin* fleet sailed with -ill the transports from the island of Curacao on 
the morning of the 15th, and next day passed through the Barns into the gulf 
of Bria, where they found, the Spanish admiral with four sail of the line and one 
frigate at anchor under cover of the island of Gaspagrandc, which was strongly 
fortified. The British squadron lost/ not, a moment incoming to anchor oppo- 
site, and almost within gun-shot of the Spanish ships. The frigates, with the 
transports, were sent to anchor higher up the bay, at the distance of about five 
miles from the town ol' Port d'Kspagnc. Dispositions were immediately made for 
attacking tho town and the ships of war next morning by break of day. By two 
o’clock of tlie morning, however, the Spanish squadron w r as observed to he on 
lire. The ships burned very fast, oik only escaping the conflagration, which was 
taken possession of by the English. The Spaniard*, at the? same lime that they 
had set their ships of war on lire, evacuated the island. The troops under* Sir 
Ralph Abercromhy were of course landed without opposition, and the whole co- 
lony fell into the hands of the British, where it si II l remains. Sir Ralph next 
made an attack upon Puerto Rico, in which he was unsuccessful, and shortly after 
returned to Britain, where lie was received with every mark of respect. He had in 
his absence been complimented with the colour ley of the second dragoons or Scots 
(treys, and made governor of the Isle of Wight ; gifted with the order of the 
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Bath ; raised to the rank of a lieutenant-general in the army, and invested with 
tlie lucrative governments of Forts George and Augustus. 

The disturbed state of Ireland at this time calling lor tlie utmost vigilance on the 
part of tlie government, Sir Ralph Abercromby was now appointed to tlie command 
of the forces in that unhappy country, where he exorted himself most strenuously, 
though with less success than could have been w ished, to preserve order whero any de- 
gree of it yet remained, and to restore it where it had been violated. He was par- 
ticularly anxious, by tlie strictest attention to discipline, to restore to tlie army that 
reputation which it had lost, for it had according to his own emphatic declaration, 
by irregularity and insubordination become move formidable to its friends than 
to its enemies. He was, however, in a short time superseded by the marquis 
Cornwallis, who was appointed to fill the offices of lord lieutenant and command- 
er-in-chief of tlie forces at the same time. Sir Ralph was in the meantime 
appointed to the command of tlie forces in North Britain. 

In the succeeding year an expedition having been planned for Holland, for the 
purpose of restoring tlie prince of Orange to the Stadtholdership, Sir Ralph was 
again selected to take tlie chief command. 'Hie troops destined lor this service, be- 
ing assembled on tlie wrnst of Kent, sailed on tlie 13tli of August, under convoy of 
tlie fleet which was commanded by vice-admiral Mitchell ; and after encountering 
heavy gales, came to anchor off tlie Texel, on the twenty-second of the month. On 
the 27th tlie troops were disembarked to the south-west of the II elder point 
without opposition. Scarcely had they begun to move, however, when they were 
attacked by general Daendels, and a warm hut irregular action was kept up from 
live o’clock in the morning till live in tlie afternoon, alter which tlie enemy 
retired, leaving the British in possession of a ridge of sandhills stretching along 
the. coast from south to north. In this day’s evolutions, the enemy lost upwards 
of one thousand men, and tlie British about half that number. Encouraged by 
this success, Sir Ralph Abercromby determined to seize upon the Holder next 
morning, when lie would he in possession of a sea-port, an arsenal, and a fleet 
Tlie brigades of generals Moore and Burrard were ordered to be in readiness to 
make tlie attack early in the morning ; but the garrison was withdrawn tlirough 
the niglit, leaving a considerable train of artillery, a naval magazine, thirteen 
ships of war, and three Indiamen, which fell into the hands of tlie British without 
opposition. Admiral Mitchell, having shipped pilots at tlie Heder, immediately 
stood down into the Texel, and offered battle to the Dutch fleet lying there, the 
whole of whicli, consisting of twelve sail of the line, surrendered to tlie British 
admiral, the sailors refusing to fight, and compelling their officers to give up tlie 
ships for tlie service of the prince of Orange. Taking; tlie surrender of the fleet 
as the criterion of Dutch feeling, the most extravagant hopes of the success of the 
expedition were entertained by the people of England. The sentiments of tlie 
people of Holland generally were not as yet in unison with that of her sailors, 
and every precaution was taken for defence. The British army in the mean, 
time* left the sand hills, and took up a new position, their right extending to 
Patten on the German Ocean, and their left to Oude Sluys on the Zuyder Zee. 
A fertile country was thus laid open to the invaders ; while the canal of Zuyper, 
immediately in front, contributed to strengthen their position, enabling them to 
remain on the defensive, until tlie arrival of additional forces. Tlie combined 
Dutch and French forces, under generals Daendels and Brune, attacked the 
centre and right of the British lines from St Martins to Pettcn, at Any-break of 
tlie 1 1th of September, with a force of ten thousand men. They advancod in 
three columns ; the right composed of Dutch troops, commanded by general 
Daendels, against St Martins , the centre, under D’Moncoau, upon Zuyper Sluys ; 
and tlie lei- composed entirely of French troops, under general Prune, upon 
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Potion. 'flie attack, particularly on the left ami centre, was made with the most 
daring intrepidity ; it was repulsed without difficulty by the British, and the 
enemy lost upwards of a thousand men. On this occasion, general Sir John 
Moore was opposed to general Prune, and distinguished himself by the most 
masterly manoeuvres, and bad the British bad anything like a competency of 
numbers to follow up their advantage, the United Provinces might have had the 
honour of shaking off* the yoke that had been imposed upon them, even at this 
early period. The want of numbers was usually felt too late, but to remedy the 
evil, the Hussian troops, engaged for the expedition, were hastily embarked at 
the ports of Cronstadt ami Revel to the number of seventeen thousand, under the 
comma ml of general D’iicnuaim, and were speedily upon the scene of action. 
The duke of York now arrived as commander-in-chief, and his army, with the 
Russians and some battalions of Dutch troops, formed of deserters from the Bata- 
vian army, and volunteers from the Dutch ships, amounted to upwards of thirty- 
six thousand men, a force considerably superior to that under generals Dncndefs 
and Bruno. In consequence of this, the duke of York, in concert with D’ller- 
mann, hesitated not to make an immediate attack upon the enemy’s position, 
which was on the heights of Camperdowii, and along the high sand hills, extend- 
ing from the sea in front of Petten to the town of Bergen. The advantages of 
this position, improved by strong entrenchments at the intermediate villages, ami 
the nature of the ground, intersected with wet ditches and canals, all the bridges 
over which hail been removed, and the roads rendered impassable, either by be- 
ing broken up, or by means of felled trees stuck in the earth and placed hori- 
zontally, so as to present an almost impenetrable barrier, far more than counter- 
balanced any deficiency of men on the part of the enemy. The attiick, however, 
notwithstanding all disadvantages, was made with the most determined resolution, 
early on the morning of the 1‘Jth of September, and was successful at all points. 
By eight o’clock in the morning, the Russians under DTIennann had made 
themselves masters of Bergen ; but they no sooner found the place evacu- 
ated, than, relaxing their efforts, according to custom, they (lew upon the spoil 
and began to plunder the citizens, whom they had professedly come to relieve 
from oppression. The vigilant enemy seized the opportunity to rally his bro- 
ken battalions, and, reinforced from the garrison at Alckmaer, attacked the dis- 
persed Russians with so much impetuosity, that, in despite of every exertion oil 
the part of the officers and the natural courage of the men, they were driven 
front Bergen to Schorel, with the loss of generals D’llermann and Tcherchekoff 
wounded and taken prisoners. This failure on the part of the Russians, com- 
pelled the other three columns of the British army to abandon the positions they 
had already stormed, and return to the station they had lelt in the morning. For 
this disappointment three thousand prisoners taken in (he engagement was but 
a poor recompense ; while the impression made upon the minds of the Dutch by 
the conduct of the Russians, was incalculably injurious to file objects of the 
expedition. The conflict was renewed on the 2d of October, by another attack 
on the whole line of the enemy, the troops advancing .'is before in four columns, 
under generals Abercromby, D’Fsson, Dundas, and Pultney. The centre 
ascended the sand hills at Campc and arried the heights of Schorel ; and, after 
a vigorous contest, the Russians and British obtained possession of the whole 
range of sand hills in the neighbourhood of Bergen ; but tlio severest conflict, 
and that which decided the (ate of 4 he day, was sustained by the first column 
under Sir Ralph Abercromby. Ho had marched without opposition to within a 
mile of Egmont-op-Zee, where a large body of cn\ airy and infantry waited to 
receive him. The gallant general Sir John Moore led bis brigade here to the 
charge in person, which was met by a counter charge on the part of the enemy, 
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ami tlie conflict was maintained till tlie close of the day with unexampled fury. 
The marquis of Huntley, who, with his regiment (the ninety-second) was eminently 
distinguished, received a wound by a musket ball in the shoulder ; and general 
Sir John Moore, after receiving two severe wounds, was reluctantly carried out 
of the field. Sir lialph Abercromby had two horses shot under him; but he 
continued to animate the troops by his example, and the most desperate efforts 
of the enemy were unavailing. As the night began to close in, the French 
made a most furious charge, in which they took two field-pieces. Fortunately lord 
Paget at the moment rushed from between two sand hills and fell upon them 
with such irresistible impetuosity, that they fled in the utmost confusion, leaving 
the guns they had taken behind them. Their loss in this day’s engagement was 
upwards of four thousand men. During the night they abandoned their posts on 
the Lange Dyke and at Bergen, and next day the British took up the positions 
that had been occupied by tlie French at Alckmaer and Fgmont-op-Zec. Prime 
having taken up a strong position between Hcverwyckand the Zuyder Zee, it was 
determined to dislodge him before tlie arrival of his daily expected reinforce- 
ments. In the first movements made for this purpose, the British met with little 
opposition ; but the Russians under general D’Ksson, attempting to gain a height 
near Buccum, were suddenly charged by an overwhelming body of the enemy. 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, observing tlie critical situation of the Russians, hastened 
with Ills column to support them. The enemy also sent up fresh forces, and the 
action, undesignedly by cither party, became general along the whole line, from 
Lemmon to the sea, and was contested on both sides with the most determined 
obstinacy. About two. o’clock in the afternoon, the right and centre of the 
Anglo-Riissian army began to lose ground and to retire upon Fgmont ; where, 
with the co-operation of the brigade under major-general Cootc, they succeeded 
in keeping tlie enemy in check during the remainder of the day. Kvening 
closed over the combatants, evening darkened by deluges of vain ; yet the work 
of mutual destruction knew* no intermission. The fire of musketry, which rail 
in undulating lines along tlie hills, with the thunder-flash of the artillery, and the 
fiery train of the death-charged shell, lighted up with momentary and fitful blaze 
the whole horizon. About ten o’clock at night, worn out by such a lengthened 
period of exertion, though their mutual hostility was not in tlie least abated, the 
contending parties ceased fighting, and the British were left in possession of the 
ground, upon which they had fought, with upwards of two thousand of their com- 
panions lying dead around them. General Prune was in the course of the night 
or next morning reinforced by an addition of six thousand men, and the ground 
lie occupied was by nature and art rendered nearly impugnable. The British 
lay through the night exposed to the weather, which was terrible, on the 
naked sand hills; their clothing drenched, and their arms and ammunition ren- 
dered useless by the rain. Nor was the iiiliospitality of the people less than that 
of the elements, the greater part being violently hostile, and the remainder sunk 
in supine indifference. Retreat was therefore a measure of necessity, and next 
night, the 7tli of the month, about ten o'clock, amidst a deluge of rain, the troops 
marched back to their former station at Fetten and Alckmaer, which they 
reached without immediate pursuit or any serious loss. To embark, however, 
upon such a shore and in the face of such an enemy, without great loss, was im- 
possible, and to prevent the unnecessary effusion of blood, an armistice was pro- 
posed by the duke of York, till the troops should he qiuclly embarked. The 
French general was willing to accede to the proposal, provided tho Dutch fleet 
were restored, and all forts, dykes, &c., &<*., left as they had been taken, or if 
any improvements had been made upon them, in their improved state. To the 
lint part of the proposal the duke utterly refused for a moment to listen, and 
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being in possession of tlie principal dykes, he threatened to break them down and 
inundate the country. The tleet was of course given up, but in lieu thereof, 
eight thousand French and Dutch prisoners that had been taken previous to this 
campaign, were to be restored, with all that had been taken in it, the Dutch sea- 
men excepted. The troops were instantly embarked, and safely landed in Eng- 
land, with the exception of the Russians, who were landed in the islands of 
Guernsey and Jersey. Though this expedition totally failed in its main object, 
the liberation of Holland, it was not without advantage. The capture of the 
Dutch fleet in the then state of affairs was of very considerable importance. Nor 
was the impression it left upon the enemy of the superior skill of British officers, 
particularly of the subject of this memoir, and the daring valour of British troops, 
without its use in the succeeding periods of the war. 

Sir Ralph Abercromby was now a universal favourite with the public, and supposed 
to be the mostskilful officer in the British service ; and lie was in consequence sent out 
in the mouth of June, 1800, to take the command of the troops sent out upon a se- 
cret expedition to the Mediterranean, and which were for the time quartered on 
the island of Minorca, where he arrived oil the 22d of June. The very next day 
the troops wore again embarked, and sailed for Leghorn, where they arrived on 
the 0th of July ; but in consequence of ail armistice having been concluded be- 
tween the French and the Austrians, they were not allowed to land. Fart of 
them now proceeded to Malta, and the remainder sailed back to Minorca. Sir 
Ralph himself arrived again at that island oil the 2(>th of July, and on the 30th 
of September the troops were again embarked, and on the 14th the fleet came to 
anchor off Europa point in the bay of Gibraltar. On the 20th the whole sailed 
for the hay of Teufan to procure water, and on the 23d returned to Gibraltar. 
In a few days the fleet was again ordered to rendezvous in the bay of Tcutan, 
and, on the 3d of October, the whole, consisting of upwards of two hundred sail, 
came to anchor off Cadiz, and preparations were made for lauding the troops 
without delay. On the fitli the troops got into the boats, and everything was 
ready for the disembarkation. In couseqiieuco of a flag of truce from the shore, 
the iandiug was delayed, and in the afternoon the troops returned to tlieir 
respective ships. The negotiations between the commanders having failed, the 
order was renewed for disembarking the troops next tlay. This order was again 
countermanded about midnight ; the morning became stormy and at break 
of d;iy the signal was made for the fleet to weigh. The ammunition that had 
been served out to the men was of course taken from them and returned to the 
governor’s store ; and by the afternoon the whole fleet was again under sail. 
Fart of the forces were now ordered for Portugal under the command of general 
Sir James Fulteney, and the remainder for Malta, where they arrived about the 
middle of November. Than this sailing backwards and forwards, ordering and 
counter-ordering, nothing was ever exhibited more strongly indicative of extreme 
folly and absolute imbecility in the national councils. In the whole history of 
this expedition it is impossible to discover that there was any rational object in 
view ; and one is almost tempted to suspect that it was meant only to demonstrate 
how indifferent the administration of that day was to the waste of human life, 
and to any tiling like a reasonable use of the national resources. 

It was now resolved by the British government to drive the French out of Egypt 
by force ; although that government had but a short time before refused to ratify a 
treaty made with Sir Sydney Smith, by which the) hat! engaged to evacuate the 
country, leaving all the fortified places in that state of improvement to which 
they had been brought under the most skilful of the. French generals, 
ike armament, which had uselessly rolled about thft Mediterranean for 
so many months, was appointed for that purpose. Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
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after having inspected all the troops, and issued such general orders as 
the occasion seemed to call tor, embarked at Malta on die 20lli of Decem- 
ber for the bay of Mannorice, on the coast of (.araimuiia ; where cavalry 
horses were to be procured, and stores collected for the expedition, which, it was 
calculated, would sail lor Alexandria by the first of January, 1801. Many things 
however occurred to retard tlieir preparations. Among other's of a like nature, 
three hundred horses, purchased by order of lord Elgin, the British ambassador 
at Constantinople, were found, when they arrived at Mannorice, so small and so 
galled in tlieir backs, as to be of no use, so that it was found necessary tosiioot some, 
and to sell others at the low price of a dollar a piece. It was believed 
that lord Elgin had paid for a very ditlerent description of horses, but the 
persons to whose care they had been confided, had. found their account in chang- 
ing them by the way. Good horses were procured by parties sent into the coun- 
try for that purpose ; but the sailing of the expedition was in consequence 
delayed till the end of February, instead of the lirst of January, as hail been 
originally intended ; and from the state of the weather and other casualties the 
lauding could not be attempted before the 8th of March, on which day it was 
accomplished in Aboukir Bay, in a manner that reflected the highest honour on 
the British troops. During the stay of the British armament at Mannorice, 
Bonaparte had found means to reinforce his army in Egypt, and to furnish it 
with all necessary stores; and the state of the weather, preventing the immediate 
disembarkation of the troops, enabled the French to make every possible prepara- 
tion to receive them. M lie sand hills which form the coast they had lined with 
numerous bodies of infantry, and every height was bristled w ith artillery. A most 
tremendous discharge of grape-shot and shells from the batteries, and of mus- 
ketry from the numerous bodies of infantr) that lined the shore, seemed for a 
moment to stay the progress of the boats as they approached. But it was only 
for a moment. The rowers swept through the iron tempest to the bench; the 
troops leaped on shore, formed as they advanced, and rushing up the slippery 
declivity without living a shot, drove the enemy from their position at the point 
of the bayonet. Successive bodies, as they were disembarked, proceeded lo the 
help of their precursors, and, In spite of every obstruction, the whole army was 
lauded before night; and Sir Halph Abercromby advancing tine miles into the 
country, took up a position with Ills right resting upon lake Mnadie or Aboukir, 
and his left stretching to the Mediterranean. On the 12th he moved forward 
to attack the French, who were most advantageously posted on a ridge of Kind 
hills, tlieir right towards the sea, and their left resting upon the canal of Alex- 
andria. On the morning of the 13th, the army marched in two lines by the left, 
to turn the right flank of the enemy. Aware of their intention, the French, 
with their whole cavalry and a considerable body of infantry, poured down from 
the heights and attacked the heads of both Jines with the utmost impetuosity. 
They were, however, repulsed by the advanced guard, consisting of the ninetieth 
and ninety-second regiments, w illi incomparable gallantry. The first line then 
formed into two, ai.d in that manner continued to advance, while the second line 
turned the right of the French army, and drove it from its position. The ene- 
my, however, made a regular retreat, and contested every inch of ground till he 
had reached the heights of Nicopolis, which form the principal defence of Alexan- 
dria. Anxious to carry these heights, Sir Balph Abercromby unfortunately 
ordered forward the reserve under Sir John Moore, and the second line under 
general Hutcheson, to attack (the Jailer the right, and the former the left,) 
both flanks at once. Advancing into the open plain they were exposed to the 
whole range of the enemy's shot, which they had it not in their power to return, 
and, after all, the position was found to be commanded by the guns of the forts 
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of Alexandria, so that it could not have been kept though they had stormed it. 
They were accordingly withdrawn, but witli a most serious loss of men ; and the 
British army took up the ground from which the enemy had been driven, occupy- 
ing a position with its right to the sea and its left to the canal of Alexandria, <1 
situation of great advantage, as it cut off all communication with Alexandria, 
except by tlie way of the desert. In this action, Sir Ralph was nearly enveloped 
in the clmrge made by the French cavalry, and was only saved by the intrepidity 
of the ninetieth regiment. The garrison of Aboukir surrendered on the 18th; 
but to counterbalance this advantage, the French commander-in-chief, Menou, 
arrived at Alexandria from Cairo on the *2 Oth, bringing with him a reinforce- 
ment of nine thousand men. Expecting to take the British by surprise, Menou, 
next morning, March the 21st, between three and four o’clock, attacked their 
position with his whole force, amounting to from eleven to twelve thousand men. 
'fhe action was commenced by a false attack on the left, their main strength be- 
ing directed against the right, upon w hicli they advanced in great force and with 
a prodigious noise, shouting, “ Vive la France! Vive la Republique!” They 
were received, however, witli perfect coolness by the British troops, who not only 
checked the impetuosity of the infantry, hut repulsed several charges of cavalry. 
Greater courage was perhaps never exhibited than on this occasion, and that by 
both parties. Tlie different corps of both nations rivalled each other in the 
most determined bravery, and exhibited tlie extraordinary spectacle of an engage- 
ment in front, flanks, and rear, at the same time ; so much were the contending 
parties intermingled. Every man fought as if the honour of his nation and tlie 
fate of the day had centred in his individual person. Nine hundred of Bona- 
parte’s best soldiers, and from their tried valour denominated lnvincibles, 
succeeded in tiirniug the right of tlie British, between the wails of a large ruin 
and a battery. Three times did they storm the battery, and three times were 
the successive parties exterminated. Getting at last into the rear of the reserve, 
the forty-second and tlie twenty-eighth regiments charged them with the bayonet, 
and drove them step by step into the iuclosurc of the ruin, where, between six 
and seven hundred of them being already stretched lifeless on tlie ground, tlie 
remainder called out for quarter, and were made prisoners. Not one of them 
returned. Equally determined was their attack on the centre, and it was there 
repelled witli equal success. A heavy coJiuim having broken through the line, 
the cavalry accompanying it wheeled to their left and charged the rear of the 
reserve; but this charge was broken by the accidental state of the ground, which 
bad been excavated into pit-boles about three feet deep for the men to sleep in, 
before the arrival of tlieir camp equipage. Over these holes they had to make 
their charge, and in consequence were completely routed, more than three hun- 
dred of them being left dead oil the spot, rinding that all his movements had 
been frustrated, general Menou at length ordered a retreat, which lie was able 
to effect in good order ; tlie British having too few cavalry to pursue. His loss 
was supposed to be between three ami four thousand men, including many offi- 
cers, among whom were general Raize, commander of the cavalry, who fell in the 
field, and two generals who died of 'heir wounds. The less of the British was 
also heavy, upwards of seventy officers being kille d, wounded, and mining. 
Among these was the lamented conunander-in-cbief. Having hastened, on the 
first alarm, towards the cannonading, Sir Ralph must, have ridden straight among 
tlie enemy, who had already broken the front line and got . into its rear. 
It was not yet day, and, being unable to distinguish friend frem toe, he must 
have been embarrassed among tlie assailants, but be was extricated by the valour 
of his troops. To the first soldier that came up to him/ he said, u Soldier, if you 
know me, don’t name me.” A French dragoon, at the moment, conceiving the 
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prfee h$ had lost, rode upto Sir Ralph, and made a cut at him, but' not being 
neur Enough, only cat through the clothes, and grazed the skin with the point of 
his sabre. The dragoon’s horse wheeling about, brought him again to the charge, 
aild he made a second attempt by a lounge, but the sabre passed between Sir 
Ralph’s side and his right arm. The dragoon being at the instant shot dead, the 
Sabre remained with the general. About the same time it was discovered that 
he had been wounded in the thigh, and was entreated to Iiave the wound exa- 
mined ; but he treated it as a trifle, and would not for . a moment leave the Held. 
No sooner, however, had Urn enemy bdgun to retreat, and the excitement of feel- 
ing under which he had been acting to subside, than he fainted from pain and 
the loss of blood. His wound was now examined, and a large incision made in 
order to extract the ball, but it could not be found. He was then put upon a 
litter and carried aboard the Foudroyant, where he languished till the 28th, when 
lie died. 

Of the character of Sir Ralph Abercromby there can be but one opinion. 
Bred to arms almost from his infancy, he appeared to be formed for command. 

dispositions were always masterly, and his success certain. He had served in 
America, in the West Indies, in Ireland, in the Netherlands, in Holland, and in 
Rgypt, and had in all of these countries gained himself great distinction. In the 
IpO latter countries, especially, he performed services that were of incalculable * 
jpv&ntage to his country. The battle of the 21st of March, or of Alexandria, 
while it decided the fate of Egypt, left an impression of British skill and of British 
valour upon the minds of both her friends and her enemies, that materially con- 
tributed to the splendid results of a contest longer in continuance and involving 
interests of greater magnitude than Britain had ever before been engaged in. The 
manner in which lie repressed the licentiousness of the troops in Ireland, was at 
'oncq magnanimous and effective ; and he ended a life of dignified exertion by a 
death worthy of a hero. “ We have sustained an irreparable loss,” says liis successor, 
“ in the person of our never enough to be lamented commandcr-in-chief, Sir Ralph 
Abercromby ; but it is some consolation to those who tenderly loved him, that, as 
ftp life was honourable, so was his death glorious. His memory will b* 
recorded in the annals of his country, will be sacred to every British sol- 
dier, and embalmed in the recollection of a grateful posterity.” 1 

How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 

By; all their country’s wishes blest ! 

When Spring, with dewy fingers cold. 

Returns to deck their hallowed mould. 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod ; 

By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 

There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 

And Freedom shall a while repair. 

To dwell a weeping hertnit there. 

1 The following panegyric upon Sir Ralph in another character was written before his 
death.— “ As a country gentleman, ever attentive to all within the circle qf hismovement, 
he stands high in the estimation of his neighbours and dependants ; and* when his. military 
gjory ahall hav*»fftllen into oblivion, it will be gratefully remembered that he was the friend 
nf ihc destitute poor, tlu> patron of useful knowledge, and the promoter of education among 
t cottagers: as an instance it may be mend^ed^th^ jn^yillage of 
%ttlpdy, en his paternal estate, a reading school, under ijb ^^edfineinspectiot), r wa8 
i |* frWihe dmpny years back .”— Campbells Journey through 1808, vol i li ; 
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Sensible of his great merits, the house of commons voted a monument to his memory 
at the public expense. His majesty, too, in consideration of the eminent services of 
the Right Honourable General Sir Ralph Abercromby, conferred upon his relict 
lady Abercromby the dignity of a baroness of Great Britain, by the title of 
Baroness of Aboukir, with remainder to the heirs male of the body of the said 
Sir Ralph Abercromby ; and being further desirous of granting to lady Aber- 
cromby and the two next succeeding lien’s male of the body of Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, to whom the title of Baron Abercromby should descend, a net annuity of 
two thousand pounds ; he recommended it to his faithful Commons to consider of 
a proper method for enabling his majesty to grant such annuity, which was done 
accordingly without one dissenting voice. 

ADAM, Alexander, an eminent grammarian and writer on Roman antiquities, 
was bom at Coats of Burgie, in the parish of R afford, and county of Moray, 
about the month of June, 1741. llis father, John Adam, rented one of those 
small farms which were formerly so common in the north of Scotland. In his 
earlier years, like many children of his own class, and even of a class higher 
removed above poverty, he occasionally tended his father’s cattle. Being des- 
tined by his parents, poor as they were, for a learned profession, he was kept 
the parish-school till he was thought lit to come forward as an exhibitioner, or, 
as it is called in Scotland, a bursar, at the university of Aberdeen. He made 
this attempt, but failed, from the alleged inferiority of his acquirements, and 4 
was requested by the judges to go back and study for another year at school. 
This incident did not mortify the young student, but only stimulated him to fresh 
exertions. He was prevented, however, from renewing his attempt at ‘Aberdeen, 
by the representations of the Rev. Mr Watson, a minister at Edinburgh, and a 
relation of his mother, who induced him to try his fortune in the metropolis. 
He removed thither early in the year 175S, but, it appear?, without any assured 
means of supporting himself during the progress of his studies: For a consider- 
able time, while attending the classes at the college, the only means of subsistence 
lie enjoyed consisted of the small sum of one guinea per quarter, which he 
derived from Mr Alan Macconochie, (afterwards Lord Meadowbank,) for assisting 
him in the capacity of a tutor. The details of his system of life at this period, 
as given by his biographer Mr Henderson, are painfully interesting. “ He 
lodged in a small room at Restalrig, in the north-eastern suburbs; and for this 
accommodation he paid fourpence a-week. All his meals, except dinner, uni- 
formly consisted of oat-meal made into porridge, together with small beer, of 
which he only allowed himself half a bottle at a time. When he wished to dine, 
he purchased a penny loaf at the nearest baker’s shop ; and, if the day was fair, 
he would despatch his meal in a walk to the Meadows or Hope Park, which is 
adjoining to the southern part of the city; but if the weather was foul, he had 
recourse to some long and lonely stair, which lie would climb, eating his dinner 
at every step. By this means all expense for cookery was avoided, and he 
wasted neither coal nor candles; for, when he was chill, he used to run till his 
blood began to glow, and his evening studies were always prosecuted under the 
roof of some one or other of his companions.” There are many instances, we 
believe, among Scottish students, of ihe most rigid self-denial, crowned at length 
by splendid success; but there is certainly no case known in which the self-de- 
nial was so chastened, and the triumph so grand. ;is that of Dr Adam. Ere he 
had yet reached his twenty-first year, he was employed as a teacher in George 
Watson’s Hospital at Edinburgh, an institution designed for the support and 
education of a certain number of boys. In 1761,^hen he was exactly twenty, 
be stood o trial tor the situation of head teacher in this establishment, and was 



successful. In this place he is saiil to have continued about three years; during 
which period, besides discharging the duties of his office, lie was anxiously en- 
gaged in cultivating an intimacy with the classics — reading, with great care, and 
in a critical manner, the works of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Cicero, 
and Livy. At the same time he began to make a collection of books connected 
with the studies which lie afterwards prosecuted with so much success. His views 
were now directed towards the church, and it is said that he was on the eve of 
being licensed as a preacher of the gospel, when suddenly a prospect opened 
before him of becoming assistant, with the prospect of being eventually the suc- 
cessor, of Mr Mnlhcson, rector of the High School. It would appear that his pre- 
tensions were fortified on this occasion by the influence of Mr Kincaid, provost of 
Edinburgh, whose son he had for some time attended as tutor. It was not till 
1771 that the increased infirmities of Mr Mathesou threw the whole of this 
charge into the hands of Mr Adam: tile retired rector was Mien permitted to 
draw the whole of the salary given by the town, (about <£30, ) besides £20 given 
by Mr Adam out of the school fees, the remainder furnishing a scanty provision 
for the man who performed the duty. 

The time when Adam assumed this respectable officii was very fortunate. 
Every department of knowledge in Scotland was at this period adorned by 
higher names than had ever before graced it; and hence the office of Master in 
the principal elementary school of the country presented to a man of superior 
qualifications a fair opportunity of distinguishing himself. This opportunity was 
not lost upon Mr Adam. He devoted himself with singular assiduity to his laborious 
duties; and, under his auspices, the school gradually increased in numbers and repu- 
tation. Soon after his appointment, lie began to compose a series of works ad- 
apted to facilitate the study of the Latin language. His Rudiments of Latin and 
English (irammar were published in 177-2, and, though composed in a style which 
appeared to the generality of teachers as a dreadful schism and heresy, met with 
the approbation of a discerning few, whose praise was sufficient to overbalance 
the censure of the multitude. The mind of l)r Adam was that of a liberal ; 
that is to say, lie had more regard for new things with the appeavance of much 
utility, than dread of forsaking old things, of which a small degree of good was 
ascertained with a great deal of evil. It had occurred to him tha' the hitherto 
universal practice of teaching children Latin in the language which they were 
yet to learn, was a solecism. He therefore had composed his grammar in Eng- 
lish. Experience has now shown the .propriety of this course; and the same 
system, we believe, must speedily be adopted in all other foreign and dead 
languages: but at tl* ^ time when Adam divulged his plan, not only did a certain 
prestige sanctify the old system, but many intelligent persons were conscienti- 
ously of opinion, that the rules of grammar could only be fixed upon the memory 
by being embodied in Latin verse. It was in vain to assert, that neither is it 
possible to commit the principles of Latin grammar with perfect accuracy to La- 
tin verse, nor, after they are committed, can the generality of the pupils learn them 
otherwise than by rot» . Red diman was fixed in too secure an anchorage to be 
displaced by su« h representations. As in all similar cases, the profession were 
amongst the most zealous of Mr Adam’s opponents. He was a living equal, 
Ruddiman a dead superior — could there be any hesitation in making choice 
of a dictator between the two? Resides, there is a natural difficulty in instruct- 
ing the instructed. Adam had introduced his own system into his own class, as 
that which lie thought the best; but none of the inferior masters, who are accus- 
at this school u» send forward their pupils to finish their course under the 
rector, could he prevailed upon to use it. Hence, as boys in their fifth year 
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have little use for a grammar of any kind, the innovating grammarian found it 
scarcely possible, even in his own case, to procure a fair hearing for his system. 

Among* those who took an active part in condemning his work, Dr Hilbert 
Stuart was very conspicuous. 'This extraordinary /iitrratri/r was a relation of 
Kuddiman, ami, as an additional incentive to his hostility, conceived that Adam 
had gained the rectorship of the High School more by interest than by merit. 
He accordingly tilled the periodical works of the day with ridicule and abuse 
directed against the unfortunate grammar. Amongst other pasquinades, ap- 
peared an account in Latin of a Homan funeral, in which that work was person- 
ified as the dead body, while the chief mourner was meant to represent Mr 
Adam, sorrowing for the untimely fate of his best -he loved child. 'The other 
persons olticiating are introduced under the technical terms in use among the 
ancient Homans; and, to heighten the ridicule, and give it aid from local cir- 
cumstances, the ingenious satirist placed in front of the mourners, a poor lunatic 
of the name of Dull', well known in Edinburgh at the time for his punctual 
attendance at the head of all funeral processions. While his work was 
still the subject of abuse, the ingenious author was partly compensated for 
all liis siirterings by a degree of LL. 1)., which was conferred upon him 
by the College of Kdinhiirgh, in 17 iSD, ehielly at the suggestion of Prin- 
cipal Bobcrtson. Some years after, the grammar began gradually to make 
its way in schools, and finally he had the satisfaction of seeing it adopted in his 
own seminary. Among the great names which at an early period had sanc- 
tioned it with their approbation, are those of Lord Karnes. Bishop Louth, and 
Dr Vincent, Master of St Haul's school. 

'fhe next work of Dr Adaiu is entitled, A Summary of (geography and History, 
hut the date of the lirxt edition is not mentioned hy his biographer. In L 7 D L 
lie published his excellent compendium «jf Homan Antiquities. For the copy- 
right of this work lie received .£l>.)0. His Classical Biography made its ap- 
pearance in ISOO, and half of the above sum was given for the copy-right. Dr 
Adam’s last, and perhaps his most laborious work, was his Latin Dictionary, 
published in 1 'SO o. Towards the beginning, his illustrations are brief, hut, as 
he proceeds, they gradually become more copious. It. was his intention to add 
an Kiiglish-ntid-Lutin part, and to enlarge the other to a considerable extent. 
In this favourite plan he had made some progress at the time of Ills death. 

The latter part of Dr Adam’s life was considerably embittered hy the political 
aspect of the times. It scarcely requires to he explained that the extreme dan- 
ger in which the institutions of this country were placed hy the French revolu- 
tion caused the ban of the government and of the major portion of society to fall 
upon all who had given token of disaffection to the existing state of things, or 
even of a theoretical prepossession in favour *•* the abstract idea of liberty. The 
character of Dr Adam’s mind, as already hinted, was that of a liberal in politics. 
He thus became so generally obnoxious that many of even those who had been 
his pupils would pass him by upon the street without notice. Tt is testified, 
however, hy his eloquent biographer Air Henderson, that his character “ derived a 
lustre of no common kind from his deportment amidst the harassing obstructions 
which were raised up against his philological lessons, and from his lirnmess 
during the rage of political terrorism. He had to cope with prejudice in all 
its most malignant forms; yet in maintaining a contest, under which the powers 
of an ordinary mind would have sunk, he never audited himself from his ottiei.il 
avocations for a single day. While he thus fulfilled his duties to the public, he 
also continued, with the utmost calmness, his extensive classical researches. This 
composure of mind he must have derived fn*.n no other source than a full con- 
viction of the rectitude of those principles upon winch he set out, and of the pro- 
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priety of his conduct. Such a conviction must have been strengthened, and in a 
great measure formed, by the previous habit of proving to himself, by a course of 
rigid self-examination, the expediency or impropriety of every act before it was 
committed. Kxertions of this sort can only be made by a most vigorous mind. 
When they have been improved into regular habits, however, the great attain of 
human life become plain and easy. But how few ever attain such habits! and 
how seldom does the mind submit to such discipline, without, much apparent eflbrt! ” 
We learn from the same source, that, by dint of bis uncommon seli-coinniand, 
Dr Adam in a great measure withdrew liimself from all pretensions to a politic.nl 
character, lie had even the fortitude to abstain in a great measure from read- 
ing newspapers; a species of publication in which, as he remarked with a pathos 
that must appeal to every free heart, he felt scarcely any interest after the period 
of the French revolution. His modesty at length had its reward, and gained 
hack to respect those individuals who had formerly regarded the venerable gram- 
marian with suspicion and perhaps with Averse feelings. 

On the l .3th of December, I SO!), Dr Adam was seized in the High School 
with an alarming indisposition, which liad all the appearance of apoplexy. 
Having been conducted home, lie was put to bed, and enjoyed a sound sleep, 
which appeared to have arrested the progress of the disease, for lie was after- 
wards able to walk about his room. The apoplectic symptoms, however, returned 
in a few days, and he fell into a state of stupor. His last words marked the 
gradual darkening of the ray of life and intellect beneath this mortal disorder. lie 
said, “ Jt grows dark, boys — you may go — his mind evidently wandering at 
that moment to the scene where he had spent the better part of his life. This 
crepU'icutuM soon settled down into the night of death: he expired early in the 
morning of the I Nth December, I BOS). 

Dr Adam had been twice married, and had children by both connections. It 
was generally supposed that his death was occasioned remotely by extreme grief 
for the declining health of his eldest son, who, when just about to attain the 
rank of captain in an India vessel, was seized with the final symptoms of con- 
sumption at Kxeler, whence he wrote to liis father to come with the utmost 
haste if he wished to see him alive. 'Hie death of the amiable and excellent Dr 
Adam operated, among his numerous friends and admirers, like a shock of elec- 
tricity. Men of all ages and denominations were loud in lamenting ail event 
which had bereaved them of a common benefactor. 'Hie e fleet of the general 
feeling was a resolution to honour him with what is a very rare circumstance in 
Scotland, a public funeral. 

Of Dr Adam it may he said, that he would have proved, if any proof had 
been wanting, the possibility of rising to distinction in this country from any 
grade of life, and through whatsoever intervening ditiiculties. In 175H and 
175!) he was a stmient living at the inconceivably humble rate of lour guineas 
a-year; in ten years thereafter, he had qualified himself for, and attained, a 
situation which, in Scotland, is an object of ambition to men of considerable 
literary rank. The principal features of his character were, unshaken indepen- 
dence and integrity, ardour iu the cause of public liberty the utmost purity of 
manners and singleness of heart, and a most indefatigable power of application 
to the severest studies. His external appearance,” to quote the account of his 
life and character already more than once referred to, “ was that of a scholar 
who dressed neatly for his own sake, hut who had never incommoded himself 
with fashion in the cat ot his coat, or in the regulation of his gait. Upon the 
stiv.ct he often appeared in a studious attitude, and in winter always walked 
with his liacds crossed, and thrust into his sleeves. His features were regular 
and manly, and he was above the middle size. In his well-formed proportions. 
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and in his firm regular pare, there appeared the marks of habitual temperance, 
lie must have been generally attractive in his early days, and, in his old .age, 
Ills manners and conversation enhanced the value and interest of every quali- 
fication. When he addressed bis scholars, when he commended excellence, or 
when lie was sealed at his own fireside with a friend on whom lie could rely, it 
was delightful to he near him; and no man could leave his company without 
dechriiigr (hat he loved Dr Adam.” 

ADAM, Jiohkrt, an eminent architect, was born at Edinburgh in (he year 
17*JN. His father, William Adam, of iMaryburgh, in the county of Eil'e, had 
distinguished himself as an architect, so far as the limited opportunities afforded 
by his native country would permit: Hopctouu House, and the Hoyal Infirmary 
at Edinburgh, are two, the 011 c a splendid, life other, a plain specimen of liis 
abilities, ltobert, who was tlie second son of his lather, inherited liis taste, and 
lived in a time more favourable to its development, lie was educated in the 
university of Edinburgh, where lie enjifyed the kind attentions of Hobertson, 
Smith, and Eerguson, nil of whom were liis father's friends. As he advanced in 
life, lie had the happiness to enjoy the friendship and intimacy of Archibald 
Duke of A v gyle. Sir Charles Towushend, and the Earl of Mansfield. About the 
year 1751, with a view to impro\e his taste and extend liis knowledge of archi- 
tect! u-e, lie travelled to the continent, and resided three years in Italy. Here 
he surveyed the magnificent specimens of Homan architecture, which have so 
remarkably survhed all else of great and noble in t hat degenerate land. It was 
his opinion, that the building's of the ancients are fin* proper school of the archi- 
tectural student, as the works of nature form that of the artist and poet; a con- 
<eptioii worthy of a. superior mind. While lie beheld with much pleasure the 
remains of the public buildings of the llomans, lie regretted to find that hardly 
a \eslige oi their private houses or villas was any where to he found — scarcely 
even their situations known — though in creeling them their masters had lavished 
the riches and spoils of the world. in tracing the progress of Human architec- 
ture he had remarked tb it it bad declined previous to the age of Dioclesian ; hut 
he was also convinced that the liberality and munificence of that emperor had 
revived during his reign a belter taste, and had formed artists who were capable 
of jiuilatiiig the more elegant styles of the preceding ages. He had seen this 
remarkably exemplified in (lie public baths at Koine, which were erected by Dio- 
clesiau; the most entire and noble of the ancient buildings. The interest 
which he felt in this particular branch of Homan remains, and liis anxiety to 
behold a good specimen of die private buildings of this wonderful people, in- 
duced him to undertake a voyage to Spalatro in Dalmatia, to visit and examine 
the palace of Dioclesian, where that emperor had spent the last nine years of his 
life, after his resign;. \ ion of tlie empire in .>05. He sailed from Venice in 
1751, accompanied by M. Clerisscau, a Ercnch antiquary and artist, besides two 
experienced draughtsmen. On their arrival at Spalatro, they were mortified to 
find that the palace had not siitf'ered less from the dilapidations of the inhabitants, 
to procure materials for building, than from the injuries of lime, and that, in 
many places, the very foundations of the ancient structures were covered witli 
modem houses. When they began their labour*, the vigilant jealousy of tile 
government was alarmed, and they were soon inten opted. Suspecting that their 
object was to view and niak« plans of the lortilicaiions, the governor issued a 
peremptory order, commanding them to desist. It was only through tin; influ- 
ence and mediation of Dene .-a l ( i ramie, the comma... lor-in-chief of *he Venetian 
forces, (and probably a SxiIm that they were at length permitted to proceed, 
t hey resumed their labours with double a.:d ••ar. in live weeks finished plans 
and views of the remaining fragments, from winch liiey afterwards executed per 
i. c 
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feet designs of die whole building. Mr Adam soon after returned to England, 
and speedily rose to professional eminence. In 17ti’^, lie was appointed archi- 
tect to their majesties, and in the year following he published, in one volume 
large, folio, “ ituins of the I’ulace of the emperor D’uielesian at Spnlatro, in Dal- 
matia.” 'This splendid work, wliie.li was dedicated to the king, contains seventy- 
one plates, executed in the most masterly manner, besides letter-press descrip- 
tions. He bad at this time been elected a member of the Royal and Antiquarian 
Societies, ami in l.7(itt lie obtained an honour of a different kind, the represent- 
ation of Kinross-shire in parliament, which was probably owing to the local 
influence of his family. A seat in the House of (’ominous being incompatible 
with employment under the crown, lie now resigned his oilmens architect to their 
majesties, lie continued, however, to prosecute his profession.il career with 
increasing reputation, being much employed by the English nobility and gentry 
in const meting new' and embellishing ancient mansions. In the year I77.‘i, in 
conjunction with his brother, .lames Ad.fiu, who also rose to considerable reputa- 
tion as an architect, he commenced “The Works in Architecture of 11. and .1. 
Adam,” which before 177(> had reached a fourth number, and was a work of 
equal splendour with the last. The four numbers contain, among other produc- 
tions, Sion I louse, Caen Wood, Luton Park House, the Haleway of the Admi- 
ralty, and the Oeneral Register House at Edinburgh, all of which have been 
.admired for elegant design and correct, taste, though the present age, in Us rage 
for a severe simplicity, might wish that certain minute ornaments, which the 
Adams were in the habit of giving, in order to till up void spaces, were away. 
Refore this period, < lie two brothers had reared that splendid monument of their 
taste and their names, the Adelphi, which, however, was too extensive a specu- 
lation to he profitable. 'They were obliged, in I 77 t, to obtain an act of parlia- 
ment to dispose of the houses by way of lottery. “ The edifices which have been 
more lately erected,” says a biographer, “from the designs of Air Adam, afford 
additional proof of the unlimited extent, of Ins invention, and the amazing ferti- 
lity of his genius. Those pails of the new University of Edinburgh, and the 
Infirmary of Hlasgowr, need only he mentioned in proof of our remark. The 
latter edifice we have often beheld, and contemplated with those feelings of 
admiration, which the rare union of perfect symmetry and elegm: disposition of 
parts, with inexpressible beauty and lightness into one whole, seldom fails to 
inspire. Wo have also seen and admired elegant, designs executed by Air Adam, 
which were intended for the South llridge and South IJridge Street of Edinburgh; 
and which, if they had been adopted, would have added, much to the decoration 
of that part of the. town. Hut they were, considered unsuitable to the taste or 
economy of the times, and were therefore rejected. Strange incongruities,” 
continues the same writer, “ appear in some buildings which have been erected 
iroin designs by Mr Adam. Jhifc of these it must be observed, that they have 
been altered or mutilated in execution, according to the convenience or taste of 
the owner; and it is well known that a slight, deviation changes the character, 
and mars the effect of the general design. A lady of rank was furnished by 
Air Adam,, with the design of a house, which he examined after it was erected, 
and u vis astonished to find out of nil proportion . On itnpiirin<r the cause, he 

was informed that the pediment he had designed was too small to admit a piece 
of new sculpture which represented the arms of the family, and, by the date 
winch it hove, incontestably proved its antnpiity. It was therefore absolutely 
necessary to enlarge the dimensions of the pediment to receive this ancient 
badge ot iamily honour, and sacrilice the beauty and proportion of the whole 
building. \\ e have seen a large public building which was also designed by 
Air Adam; but when it was erected, (he length was curtailed of the space of 
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two windows, while the other parts remaiued according io the original plan. 
J( nm\ appears a heavy unsightly pile, instead of exhibiting that elegance 
of proportion and correctness of style, n hit'll the faithful execution of Mr Adam’s 
design would have probably given it. To the last period of his life, Mr Adam 
displayed the same vigour of genius and refinement of taste; for in the space 
of one year immediately preceding his death, he designed eight great, public 
works, besides twenty-live private buildings, so various in style, and beautiful in 
composition, that they have been allowed by the best judges to lie Miliiricnt of 
themselves to establish liis fame as an unrivalled artist. 'I he present improved 
taste is certainly to he traced in a great measure to the elegant and correct 
st>le of Adam. His fertile genius was not confined merely to the external con- 
figuration of buildings; it displayed itself with e<pial oflcet in the internal ar- 
rangement and disposition of the apartments, and in the varied, elegant, and 
beautiful ornaments of chimney-pieces and ceilings. Jhil not only did he intro- 
duce a total change in the architecture of the country; the manufactures, also, 
which are in any way connected with decoration, were considerably improved 
by hints thrown out. by Air Adam. Nor were his talents entirely limited to the 
line of his own profession; his numerous drawing’s in landseape display a luxu- 
riance of composition, and an ellect of light and shade, which have rarely been 
equalled.’’ Mr Adam died on the .‘Idol’ Alurch, 1702, by the bursting of a 
blood vessel, in the sixty -fourth year «»t* his age, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. It remains only to be said that, while his works commanded the admi- 
ration of the public, his natural suavity of manners, joined to his excellent mo- 
ial character, had made a deep impression upon the circle of his own private 
fi -ends. 

ADAMSON, IIknky, a poet, of the seventeenth century, and probably a relative 
of the subject of the following article, was the son of .fames Adamson, who was 
dean of guild in Perth, anno 1 ( 100 , when the Howrie conspiracy took place in 
that city. The poet was educated for the pulpit, and appears to have made con- 
siderable progress in classical studies, as he wrote Latin poetry above mediocrity. 
He enjoyed the friendship and esteem of a large circle of the eminent men of 
that age, particularly Drummond of llawthorndeii. who induced him, in HITS, to 
publish a poem entitled. “ .Mirthful iUusings for the death of i\lr (will;” being 
in fact a \ersiiied history of his native town, full of <piamt allegorical allusions 
suitable to (lie taste of that age. A new edition of this curious poem, which had 
become exceedingly i.ire. was published in 177 1 , with illustrative notes by Air 
dames Cant. r l he ingenious author died in Knit), the year after the publication 
of his poem. 

ADAMSON, Patrick, a learned prelate and elegant. Latin poet, was born at 
Perth in 15-13. of very poor but honest parei. s, who educated him at the school 
of In’s native place, and afterwards traiisfeiT<»d him to the university of St An- 
drews, where lie went through a course of philosophy, and attained the degree 
of Master of Arts. Having taken up a school for his support in Life, he fell 
under the attention of AVHilL of lLmkeillor, one of the judges of the Court of 
Session, who selected him as a tutor for his son, about to set out for Paris to 
study the Civil Law. 80011 after he nad arrived in that capital, his sovereign, 
CJticen Alary, was delivered of her son, afterwards .lames VI., (.lime Hi, I 5 <ib,) 
and Adamson, who had already begun to cultivate Latin poetry, celebrated the 
event in a copy of verses, which he entitled, “ Serenissimi el Nobilissimi Scot hr, 
Anglia;, Fi\aicia\ et, Hibernia* Prinoipis, llenrici St -avti Illustrissimi llerois, ac 
Ahiri.n ifegina* nmplissii.:;n h’i/ii * ienethliaciim.” As this poem, which was published 
within six days of the event it. celebrated. Involved the question of Alary \ title to 
the f'.nglfeh and French thrones, it excited the disapprobation of the government, 
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and the unfortunate poet expiated his folly hy an imprisonment of six months. 
Jlo only escaped severer punishment hy the intercession of Queen Mary, assisted 
l>y some of the principal nobility of Scotland. Having removed with his pupil 
to llourgcs, where both entered students «f Jaw, ho had nearly fallen a victim 
to that outburst of Catholic enthusiasm which signalised itself so highly at Paris 
by the llnrlhnlouiew massacre. Pur no less than seven months lie lay concealed 
in a public house, the master of which was afterwards rewarded for his charity 
to heretics hy being thrown from the top of it, and dashed to pieces on the 
street. While in this sepulchre, as he si) led it, Adamson wrote two excellent 
Latin poems, one of which, a version of the book of .lob, mast have been a most 
appropriate exercise for such a situation, while the other, entitled the tragedy 
of Hernd, was no less applicable to the proceedings of the people out of doors. 
Afterwards, at the hazard of his life, he published a Latin translation of the 
Confession of Faith, which obtained very high credit in France and the Nether- 
lands. In I 57 d, he returned to Scotland, married the daughter of a lawyer, 
and, entering holy orders, became minister of J hi isley. In 1575, he was ap- 
pointed one of the Commissi oners of the General Assembly, to settle the policy 
and jurisdiction of the church; and in 157<> he was appointed one of the 
chaplains of the regent. Karl of Morton, 'l'he Scottish church was at this time 
in the anomalous condition of being preshyterlan in its actual form, while at 
the same time all the dignities of a Catholic and Kpiscopal system were nomin- 
ally kept up, in order that the temporalities might be enjoyed by the powerful 
men in the state. Thus, Morton, having the temporalities of the archbishopric 
of ^t Andrews in his own hands, had to employ a nominal prelate for form's 
sake, in order that his cupidity might June a legal appearance. On the death 
of Archbishop Douglas in 1570, Adamson was raised to the empty dignity, which 
only brought, him trouble and uneasiness. 1 Icing favourably disposed to a gra- 
dation of ecclesiastical dignities, he *d at making rather more of his prelacy 
than any of his predecessors. On his refusing to submit to the limitations which 
the General Assembly were accustomed to enforce upon such otlicers, lie under- 
went a severe persecution from that body, which he iu vain endeavoured to ap- 
pease, by publishing a very ingenious translation of the Cate« ni&m into Latin 
verse; a work said to have merited and obtained universal approbation. In 
157S, he submitted himself to the Assembly; which procured him peace fora 
short time. Hut having once excited the suspicion of liis brethren hy his epis- 
copal predilections, they soon found matter for fresh charges against him, and 
he was obliged to retire to the castle of St Andrews. While living here, 
“like a fox iu * hole, 1 ' such is the pi ir. use of the •historian Oalderwood, he 
was attacked hy .i chronic distemper, which defied all regular physicians, and 
reduced him t.» great misery. He at length experience d same relief from a 
simple medicine administered by an old woman named Alison Pearson. His 
brethren seized upon this trivial incident, to Jbnn the ground of a most seri- 
ous charge against him. 'I hey accused him of consulting a witch and emissary 
oi the devil for i.ie purpose of saving liis life. The poor woman was impri- 
soned, but. by the archbishop's means, escaped. However, she was soon after 
taken mice 'wore, and burnt as a witch — though probably a desire of fixing the 
implied guilt ot witch-consultation upon the archbishop was the chief motive for 
such a cruel action. 

In I5s:i, kiu*r James came to St Andrews; and the archbishop being much 
recovered, pre.iched before him, and held a disputation with Mr Andrew Mel- 
ville, in which h - was thought by his own party to have the best of the argument. 

bat he displayed some great power on this occasion is perhaps proved by the 
tresb pei. utions to winch he was in consequence subjected. The syllogisms 
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used by persons of all ways of thinking 1 in tli.it age, were sometimes of a remark- 
ably substantial nature. lu the attempt which king James made, with the earl 
of Arran, to « .ililislk a modified episcopal elmreh in Sent land, lie found a 
ready, though timid iiistriinient in archbishop Adamson, uho composed a declara- 
t ion in favour of the policy thus pursued, nhiefi w as published in J unuary, I 5S5, 
and obtained great applause for the king in Fngland. Being sent as ambas- 
: :i<lm* to Kurland, he preached such eloquent sermons in behalf of his young master, 
that queen Lli/abeth thought it necessary to forbid his appearance in the pulpit 
during his stay in her dominions. The re- ascendancy of the purely preshy teriau 
interest in November, I 5S5, threw him once more at the feet of his brethren, uho 
were now so enraged at his court ier-lihe conduct, that they passed against him a 
sentence of excommunication. It was in vain that lie exercised bis own nominal 
power to excommunicate their president, in return; nor was his appeal to the 
king, who was now deprived of all real sovereignly, at. all at ailing. By the 
exertions of the clergy, he at length became so infamous as to be in danger from 
the mob when lie appeared on the streets. A partial reconciliation to the church 
took place in I 5S(», but next \ ear he became, again obnoxious to censure, from 
his having permitted himself to be u put. to the horn"’ for debt. lie now' 
fell into a slate of great necessity, insomuch that Ills children wanted bread. 
In loss, he was summoned before the general assembly for an ollcuce which 
will excite the surprise of a modern reader — namely, it is having married the 
catholic earl of ihiully to his countess, without lirst obliging him to renounce 
his religion, by subscribing the presbyterian (.oiilession of Faith For this and 
other alleged crimes, a commission was appointed tc> try him, by which he was 
♦1 ‘posed and again excommunicated. In the beginning of 15!M), he pub- 
lished the Lamentations of Jeremiah in Latin verse, which lie dedicated to 
the king, complaining of the hard usage he had met with. And in the latter 
part of the same year, lie published a similar translation of tile Aporalypse, which 
was also inscribed to king* James. Yet neither these, nor a moving copy of La- 
tin verses written to bi> majesty in his deep distress, procured him any favour. 
The latter years of this unfortunate poet were spent in miseries alnuet beyond 
description. I lis body wa* vibjert to “‘vere distempers; hr mind was agonized 
hy contemplating the perpetual necessities of his family. On one hand he 
had an array of hitter theological enemies; on the other, was a negligent patron, 
for whose interests he had partly sacrificed his own comfort. Among all his 
miseries, that which weighed most heavily on his mi ml was the sentence of ex- 
communication. lie was at length reduced so low hy poverty, disease, and the 
pressure of this sentimental evil, as to apply tor relief to the rliief of his oppo- 
nents, the celebrated Andrew Melville. This generous enemy immediately 
became his protector, >up piled him out of his own funds for some mouths, and 
altenvards procured for him a further contribution among the rest, of the breth- 
ren. Softened by these arts of kindness, Adamson consented to purchase a 
relict from the ban of the church, at the expense of all his former principles, 
which lie now solemnly abjured in writing. IBs “ HecaiiiMioii ” was gladly 
received hy the church as a triumph o'er the party which supported episcopacy. 

Adamson died on the 19th of February, l;>!)l-T The follow ing Latin verses, 
written hy him a short while before he breathed his i ist, may ho given as at once 
a fair specimen of his abi lilies as a Latin poet, and a touching account of the 
condition in which he spent the end of his life; 


O Amina f residu! jaclata procvllis, 

Kxilii perfaisA gr ivis ; nunc Iubri -a, n uipie 
Itripiii tiki, i t iiniiiili in v Fas cuulef meic aorc.ii>. 
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Quippi' parens rernni two to corpora clunini.s 
Kvncal, et verhi crnrifixi gratia, cieli 
Pundit iter pahioque. hculum limii.v histet : 

Viogciiics Jnv.Ty quo to easiest is origo 
] m ilat, felix purge, wLcrj) unique ipiirM'c 
Kxuvia; (Uirnis, cognuto in pulvere voccm, 

Aiigclicum «*x portent, smiiln <tn»» pntn* rada\< r 
lOxiliol rrdivivum, rt totiim me tilii ndiJtt. 

Kero brain dies! nits agni dextrin ligno 
Fulgrntrs rniris, rt radiaiitrs sanguine vivo 
Excipirt. Q,uam firina illie qiiam rrrta capr.w-; 

(latuliu, frlirrs inter nevus inrola rives 
Aline Dens, l)rus aline, et. mm r Habile minicii, 

Atl te mmin et Irinum, liiurihumln prrtoio an I tele. 

The works of Archbishop Adamson were published in a quart o ^ ohmic in 
London, in 1 (i I i), with iiis Life, I >y Thomas V ohisenus or Wilson. Besides the 
contents of this volume, lie wrote many tilings which were never published ; 
Hiirli as six hooks on the Hebrew Republic, various translations ol the Prophets into 
Latin \ or.se, l*rel ectiuns on f"*!. Paul’s Epistles to Timothy, various apologelical 
ami funeral orations, anti, what deserves most, to he regretted, a very candid 
history of his own times. His eliarneter lias unfortunately been too iu.ue.li a 
matter of controversy to he capable of a proper representation by a modern 
w riler. 

A 1 KM AN, Wiu.iui. The fine arts v.ere so lately introduced into Scotland, 
that it is surprising to find a general painter of considerable eminence, produced 
before the end of the seventeenth century. Sneb was W ilJiain Aikman, the Iriend 
of Ramsay and Thomson, and the protege of .loliu I bike of Argyle, and Sir 
Robert. W alpole. Aikman was the son of W illiam Aikman of (Vmiey, I'lsip, a 
man of eminence at the Scottish bar; he was horn, October 2llh, HiSsi. It 
may he easily supposed, from t ho low state of I lie arts in Seotland, that young 
Aikman was not destined to painting as a profession. His father designed him 
for the bar ; and it was only the irresistible force of genius which caused him to 
take up the pencil. The mind of this young enthusiast had a strong- leaning to 
poetry. Ho was partieularly delighted with those simple pastoral strains which 
have arisen in Ids native country without either patronage or scholarship — those 
breathings of unsophisticated passion and feeling, derived from no known author, 
lull which tloat over hill and dale like exhalations, and are an evei listing heri- 
tage of tile breasts of the. Scottish peasantry. He seems to have been led by this 
taste into habits of painting — for poetry and pain.ing are in some respects hut 
one art. After shaking himself free of his studies, he resolved in 1707 to com- 
plete Ins education as an artist by a residence at Home. For this purpose, he 
sold his paternal esi.i situated near Arbroath, and settled all claims which at 
that time stood against him in Scotland. He resided at Home for three years, 
during which period he took i list ructions from the best masters. After a trip to 
i 'onstanlinople and .Smyrna, he returned to Home, and renewed his studies. In 
171:1, he returned in his native country. There lie practised for some time, a^ 
plaudrd hy the discerning few : but tile public, too poor at that period to be able 
to purchase elaborate Vtcrks ot art, were unable to aftbrd him adequate encour- 
agement. It. wa. at this period that he formed an intimaey with Allan Ramsay. 
John duke ol Argyle, who equally admired the artist and esteemed the man, 
regretting that such talents should be lost, at length prevailed upon Mr Aikman, 
in the year 17‘2;{, to move with all his family to London, thinking this the only 
theatre in Britain whet-., his powers could he properly* displayed. There, under 
the .ui'-puvs ot his div! iognisu.'d iriend, lie formed habits of intimacy with the 
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most eminent British pain tors of the age, particularly with Sir Godfrey Ki teller 
wlmso studies and dispositions of mind wore very congenial with his own. In 
tills society, he soon became known to people of the first rank, and was in habits 
of intimacy with many of them; particularly the earl of Burlington, so well 
known for his taste in the line arts, especially architecture. Under these circum- 
stances he was able to be of much service to Thomson, who came to London soon 
after himself, as a literary adventurer, lie introduced the poet, of the Seasons 

to the brilliant literary circle of the day — Rope, Swift, Lay, Arlmthnot, &c. 

and, what was perhaps of more immediate service, to Sir Robert Walpole, who 
aimed at being thought a friend to men of genius. Among the more intimate 
friends of Aikman, was William Somerville, author of the C -liase, from whom he 
received an elegant tribute of the muse, on bis painting a full length portrait of 
the poet in the decline of life, carrying him back, by the assistance of another 
portrait, to bis youthful days. This poem was never published in any edition of 
Somerville’s works. Aikman painted, for the earl of Burlington, a large picture 
of the royal family of Kngland, which was erected at the end of a particular 
room in his lordship's house: it came into the possession of the duke of Devon- 
shire, by alliance with the Burlington iamily. In the middle compartment are 
all the younger brandies of the royal Iamily on a very large canvas, and on one 
hand, above tile door, a full-length port rail of tjuccn Caroline: the picture of the 
king — that king who never could endure “boetry or bainting,” as he stvled the 
two arts in his broken Kuglish — was to have graced an opposite niche, hut, Aik- 
man dying before it was completed, the space was left blank. This was perhaps 
the last picture brought towards a close by Aikman, and it is allowed lo have 
been in his best style; for like Raphael, whom he also resembled in the short- 
ness of his life, he went on continually improving to the last. Some of his ear- 
lier works are in the possession of the Argyle and Hamilton families in Scotland; 
his more mature and mellow productions are chiefly to he found in Knglnnd ; a 
large portion at Blic.kliiig in Norfolk, the seat of Robert earl of Buckingham- 
shire : these are chictly portraits of noblemen, gentlemen, and ladies, friends of 
the earl. He died, January l lt!i, I7T1 ; his only sou, Joint, (by bis wife Marion 
Lawson, daughter of Mr Law-on of Cuirnnitiir in lYeblesshire,) whose death im- 
mediately preceded bis own, was buried in the same grave with him, in the 
Grey friars’ church-yard, Kd in burgli. A monument was erected over the remains 
of Mr Aikman, with the following epitaph by Mallet, which was long since obli- 
terated : — 

Dear to the good and wise, dispraised by none. 

Here sleep in peace the father and the son. 

By virtue as by nature close allied, 

The painter’s genius, but without tin; pride. 

Worth unambitious, wit afraid to shine. 

Honour’s clear light, and friendship’s warmth divine. 

The. son, fair-rising, knew too short a dale ; 

But oh how more severe the parent’s fate ! 

He saw him torn untimely from his side, 

Belt all a father's anguish — wept, and died. 

The following verses, in which Thomson bewails him with all the warmth of 
grateful friendship, are only partially pri.Jed in that poefu works 

Oil could I draw, my friend, thy g« inline mind. 

Just as the living forms by thee designed! 

Of Raphael’s figures nows should fairer shine, 

Nor Titian’s colours longer last than thine. 
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A mind hi wisdom old, in lenience young, 

From fervid truth, whence every virtue sprung; 
Where all was real, modest, plain, sincere ; 

VVorlh above siiow, and goodness Miiscvcrc. 

Viewed round ami round, as lucid diamonds show, 
Still as you turn them, a revolving glow : 

So did his mind reflect with secret ray. 

In various virtues, Heaven’* eternal day. 

Whether in high discourse it soured sublime. 

Ami sprung impatient o’er the bounds of time, 

Or wandering nature o’er with raptured eye, 

Adored the hand that turned yon azure sky : 

W hut her to social joy lie bent his thought, 

Ami the right poise that mingling passions sough*, 

Clay convolve blest, or in the thoughtful grove, 

Hid tin: heart open every source of love: 

In varying lights, still set before our eyes 
The just, the good, the social, ami the wise. 

For such a death, who can, who would refuse. 

The friend a tear, a verse the mournful muse ? 

Vet pay we must acknowledgment to heaven, 

Though snatch’d so soon, that Aik.u vs e’er was given. 
(> rateful from nature’s bampiet let n> ri.Mi, 

Nor leave the banguet with reluctant eves : 

A friend, when dead, is but removed from sight, 

Sunk in the lustre of denial light ; 

Ami win n the parting storms of life are o’er. 

May } e* rejnin us on a happier shore. 

As those we love decay, we die in part ; 

String after string is severed from ihe liean ; 

Till loosened life at last — hut hreaihing clay— 

Without one pang is glad to fall away. 

Unhi.i py lie who hit ol teels the blow; 

Whose eyes have wept o’er every friend laid low; 
Dragged lingering on from partial death to death, 

And, dying, all lie can resign is breath. 


In his si y!<* of pninlm.g, Aikmnn seems to have aimed at imitating 1 nature in 
her most simple forms: his lights are soft, his shades mellow, an t his cnhmriii'r 
mild and harmonious. Mis touches have neither the force nor harshness of 
Kuhcns; nor does he seem like Reynolds ever to have aimed at adnrnin<>- his 
portraits with the ei game of adventitious graces, i I is mind, tranquil and 
serene, delighted r titer to wander, with Thomson, in the enchanting fields of 
Tempt*, Ili-m to hm i, with Aliehael Angelo, into the ruder scenes of the terrible 
and sublime, liis compositions are distinguished by a placid tranquillity and 
ease, rather than a striking brilliancy of effect; and his portraits may be more 
readily mis! .ken for those of Kneiler than any other eminent artist; not only 
because of tin* g. neral resemblance of tlie dresses, which were those of the times, 
they being conteiupiu nrics, but also for the manner of working, and the similarity 
and blar.dness .»f then* tints. 

.\rU) v , U if.i.iAiv, an eminent horticulturist and botanist, was bom, in 
I i.il, at a village in the neighbourhood of Hamilton. Having* been regularly 
bred to the profession of a gardener, as it was and still is practised by imm- 
lH»i*s of his country - !;-, u, with a union of manual skill and scientific knowledge, 
hi ' re,nw “' I! «" >>' Oct, and in tlio year following obtained the notice 
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of the. oulol»rntoil i’litli)* Miller, then superintendent of the physic garden At 
Chelsea, who employed him for sumo time as an assistant, 'l'ho instructions 
which he received from that eminent gardener, laid the foundation, it is said, of 
his future fortune. Mis industry and abilities were so conspicuous, that, in 175!) 
he was pointed out to the Princcss-dowager of Wales as a lit person to manage 
the botanical garden at Kcw. The encouragement of botanical studies was a 
distinguished feature of the reign of George l LI, who, soon after his accession, 
determined to render Kew a grand repository of all the vegetable riches of the 
world. Specimens were accordingly procured from every quarter of the globe, 
and placed under the care of Air Ail, on, who showed a surprising degree of skill 
in their arrangement. Under his superintendence, a variety of improvements 
took place in the plan and edifices of Kew-gardens, till they attained an un- 
doubted eminence over every other scene of botanical culture. The borders in 
the garden were enlarged for the more free circulation of the air whew it was 
required, and the stoves were graduated in such a way that each set of plants re- 
ceived exactly the degree of heat which they would have had in their native cli- 
mate. Tile professional labours of Mr Alton were not unnoticed by the eminent 
botanists of tile time; lie was honoured, in 1 7 ti-t, with the friendship of Sir 
Joseph Hanks, which subsisted through life: Dr Solamler and l)r Dreamier were 
also among the number of his friends. In 178.*), oil a vacancy occurring in the 
superintendence of the pleasure gardens at Kmv, Mr Aiton received the appoint- 
ment, from George 111., but w;us, at the same lime, permitted to retain his more 
important ollicc. i lis labours proved the king's favours were not ill bestowed, 
for in 17«S!) he published an ample catalogue of the plants at Kew, under the 
title “ I lovLus Kewensis,” 3 vols. Hvo. with a number of plates. No catalogue, 
which could compare with this in richness, had ever been made public. The 
number of species contained in it is between live and six thousand, of 
which a very considerable part had not before been described. A new and 
( urious article in it relates to the first introduction of particular exotics into the 
English gardens. The whole impression of this elaborate performance was sold 
nil bin two years, and a second and improved edition was published by his son, 
William 'Townsend Aiton, in 1-SlO. Mr Alton has emphatically been styled the 
Scottish I oilmens, and it is certain that from him the younger Liiinams receiv- 
ed, when in England, no small improvement. After a life of singular activity 
and usefulness, distinguished, moreover, by all the domestic virtues, Air Aiton 
died on the 1st of February, 1793, of a scliirrus in the liver, in the <>3d year 
of his age. The king testified his respect for his memory, by appointing liis 
son to the whole of his places, for which he is said to have been well qualified. 

ALES or ALESSE, AiiK\.\nwkr, a celebrated theologian of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was horn at Edinburgh, April 23d, 1500. lie is first found in the situation 
of a canon in the cathedral of St Andrews, where he distinguished himself by 
entering into the fashionable controversy of the day against Luther, liis zeal 
for the Catholic religion was staggered by the martyrdom of Patrick Hamilton; 
but it is not probable that liis doubts would have been carried further, if lie had not 
suffered persecution for the slight degree of scepticism already manifested. Doing 
obliged lolly from St Andrews, lie retired to Germany, where he became a thorougu 
convert to the Protestant doctrines. The Reformation, which took place in England 
after the marriage of Henry V 11 1, to AnneBoleyn, induced Ales to go to London in 
1535, where he was highly esteemed Uy Crai inter, Latimer, and Cromwell, who 
were at that time in favour with the king. Henry regarded him also with favour, 
and used to call him “ his scholar.” Upon the fall of Cromwell, he was obliged 
to return to Germany, where the elector of Drandenhurgli appointed him profes- 
sor of divinity at Frankfort upon the Oder, in 1510. As a reformer, Ales did 
I. D 
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not ;ilw;i\s maintain /hr most or/hodttx doctrines: hence hr was obliged, in 
I old, to fly from his chair at J'nm hi'orl. :md betake himself to f.eipsic. He 
spent the remainder of his life in that fit y , ns pro 1'^ssov of divinity, ami 
died in 15(5 5. His works an*: — I, “ l)c necessitate et merito lloiiovum 
Opcrum, «lis|i(itatio propnsita in eclebri academia Leip«ic.a, ad m £\) Nov. 15(i0.” 

•* ( 'onmKMilani in evangelium Joaniiis, d in ulraimpic epislokun ad Tiiunthcum. 7 ’ 
.‘1, “K\ posit in in Psa linos Davidis.’ 7 1, kk Do Juslilicatione, contra ('scandium. 1 * 
5, “ Me Sancu Trio it, 'i to, rum eonfulalione erroris Valenfini.” (», “ llesponsio ad 
triginta cl duns articulos thcologcriini Lovaiueusium.’ 7 The fifth in this list is the 
must favourable specimen of his abilities. 

ALFAANDLIL John, a painter of some eminence, during the earlier half of 
I ho eighteenth century, and a descendant, of the more celebrated Heorge Jameson, 
studied his art in Italy, and spent much of his time at More nee. in the; court of 
Cosmo do .Medici*. On returning to li is native country he resided at Cordon 
Castle, and painted several subjects, consisting chiefly of poetical, allegorical, and 
ornamental pieces. This lluchcss of Hi rdon, daughter of the earl ot Peterborough, 
was a great lover of the arts, ami Alexander found in her a liberal patroness, 
lie painted portraits, history, and historical landscape. Alany of the portraits 
of Chiccu Alary are by him: and it is said that ho painted the escape of the cap- 
tive queen from Lorhlcven castle, in which the scenery around the lake is intro- 
duced ; hut that he did not live to finisli the picture. 

ALKX \M)CI?, William, an eminent nobleman, statesman, and poet, ot the 
reign of .lames VI. and (diaries I. Tim original rank of this personage was that of 
a small land proprietor or laird ; but be was elevated by dint of his various accom- 
plishments, ami through the favour of the two sovereigns above-mentioned, to the 
rank of an earl. His family, which posseted the small estate of iNleiistrie, near 
Stirling, is said to have derived the name Alexander from the prcnonicn of their 
»nre..ior Alexander Alnedonald, a highlander, who had been settled in this pro- 
perty by the Carl of Argyle, whose residence of Castle Campbell is in the neigh- 
bourhood. W illiam Alexander is supposed to have ill's! seen the light in 15S0. 
Nature having obviously marked him for a higher destiny than that to which he 
was born, he received from his friends the best education which the time and 
plan* could afford, and at a very early age he accompanied the young Carl of 
Argyle upon his foreign travels, in the capacity of tutor. Previous to this period, 
when only fifteen years of age, he had been smit with the charms of some coun- 
try beauty, “ the cynosure of neighbouring eyes;’’ on his return ‘Vom the conti- 
nent, his passion was found to have sutlered no abatement, lie spent some time 
in rural retirement, and wrote no fewer than a hundred sonnets, as a ventilation 
to the fervours of his breast; but all bis poetry was in vain, so far as the lady 
was concerned. She liiouglu of matrimony, while lie thought of love; and ac- 
cordingly, on beii: elicited |»y a more aged suitor, in other respects eligible, 

dul not scruple to accept, his hand. 'The poet took a more sensible way of cou- 
pling himself for t his disappointment than might have been expected; he 
married another lady, I he daughter and heiress of Sir William Krskinc. His 
century ot sounds was published in London in ItiOt, under the title of “Aurora, 
containing the First fancies of the Author’s Youth, by W. Alexander, of Mcn- 
strie.” From the s**i;aLinn of Alexander’s estate near the residence of the king 
at Stirling, an i in a vale which his majesty frequented for the pleasure of hawk- 
ing, he had < irly been introduced to royal notice ; and accordingly it appears 
that, when James removed to London in l <>03, the poet did not remain long bo- 
himl, but soon became a dependent upon the Knglisli court. It is honourable to 
Alexander that in Ids situation he did not, like most court poets of that tige, 

his pen in the adulation of majesty: his works breathe a very different 
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strain. Having studied deeply the ancient philosophers and poets, lie descanted 
on tlic vanity of grandeur, the value of lrul.li, t lie abuse of power, and the hurl lien 
of riches. llis morali/angs assumed the strange shape of tragedies — compositions 
not at all designed tor the stage, hut intended simply to embody the sentiments 
which arose in his mind upon swell subjects as those we have mentioned. His 
tirst tragedy was grounded upon the story of Darius, and appeared at Edinburgh 
in Hi 03. He afterwards republished it at London, in 1 4507, along with similar 
eomposi lions upon the stories of Alexander, Crmsus, and Cresar, under the title 
of “ Monarchic!* Tragedies, hy William Alexander, gentleman of the ] Vinces’ 
Privy Chamber. ’* It wmild thus appear that lie had now obtained a plan* in the 
household of Prince Henry; to whom he had. previously addressed a poem or 
paraMiesis, designed to show how the happiness of a sovereign depends upon 
his choosing such councillors as can throw oil’ private grudges, regard public con- 
cerns, and will not, to betray their seals, become pensioners. This poem, of 
which no copy of the original edition is Known to exist, except one in the Uni- 
versity library at Edinburgh, was, after the death of Henry, addressed to IVincc 
Charles, who then became heir-apparent; an economy in poetical, not to speaK 
of court business, which cannot he sulliciently admired. He was, in I (it. ‘Lap- 
pointed one of the gentlemen ushers of the presence to this unfortunate prince. 

King .lames is said to have been a warm admirer of the poems of Alexander, to 
have honoured him with his conversation, and called him “my philosophical poet.” 
He was now aspiring to the still more honourable character of a divine poet, for 
in hi I 1, appeared at Edinburgh, his largest and perhaps his most meritorious 
production, entitled, “ Doomsday, or the Ureal liny of Judgment,’ 1 which has been 
several times reprinted. 

Hitherto the career of Alexander bad been cliietly that of a poet: it was 
henceforth entirely that of a courtier. Advanced to the age of thirty-live, the 
pure and amiable temperament of the poet, gave way before the calculating and 
mercenary views of the politician; and the future years of his life are therefore 
less agreeable in recital than those which are past. In 1(114, lie was Knighted 
by king James, and appointed to the situation of master of requests. In Iti-JI, 
the king gave him a grant hy his royal deed of the province of Nova Scotia, 
which as yet had not been colonized. Alexander designed at first to establish 
settlers upon this new country, and, as an inducement to the purchase of land, it 
was proposed that the King should confer, upon ail who paid a hundred and tifty 
pounds for six thousand acres, the honour of a knight baronetcy. Owing to the 
perplexed politics of the last years of king James, he did not get this scheme, car- 
ried into tilled, but Charles bad no sooner acceded than he resoUed upon giving it 
his support. Alexander, in i(i^£», published a pamphlet, entitled, “An Encour- 
agement, to Colonies,” the object of which was to slate the progress already made, 
to recommend the scheme to the nation, and to invite adventurers. It is also 
supposed that he had a hand in “ A I irief Relation of the Discovery and Planta- 
tion of New' England, and of sundry accidents therein occurring from the vuir 
Id 07 to this present l(i‘J^: together with the state thereof as it now standclh, 
the general form of government intended, and the division of the whole territory 
into counties, baronies, &c.” King Charles, who probably considered the scheme 
in a two-fold light, as a means of establishing a new colony, and of remunerating 
an old servant at the expense of others, conferred upon Sir William Alexander 
the rank of Lieutenant, of New Scotland, ami founded the necessary order 
of knights baronets of the same territory. The number of these baronets was 
not to exceed a hundred and tifty, and it was ordained that the title should 
be hereditary — that they .should take precedence of all ordinary Knights and 
lairds, and of all oilier gentlemen, except Sir William Alexander, and that they 
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should have place in all liis majesty’s and his successors’ armies, near and about 
the royal standard for the defence thereof, with other honourable distinctions oi 
precedency, to them, their wives, and heirs. The ceremony of infettment or sen- 
sine was decreed to take place on the Castle-hill of Edinburgh, the earth anil 
stone of which were held, hy a fiction, to represent the component particles 
of certain baronies and lordships on the other side of the Atlantic. For the 
amusement of the reader, we shall give an account of the equivocal mode ol pro- 
cedure adopted in this scheme, and of its shameful conclusion, from the iantastic 
pen of »Sir Thomas Urqtiharl. “ It. did not satisfy him,” says Sir Thomas, in re- 
ference to Alexander, (Discovery of a most Exquisite Jewel, &c., fivo, 

“ to have a laurel from the Muses, and he esteemed a king among poets, but he 
must also he king of some new-found land; and, like another Alexander, in- 
deed, searching after new worlds, have the sovereignty of Nova Scotia! He was 
horn a poet, and aimed to he a king; therefore he would have his royal title 
from king James, who was horn a king, and aimed to be a poet. Had he 
stopped there, it had been well; hut the ilame of his honour must have some oil 
wherewith to nourish it; like another Arthur he must have his knights, though 
nothing limited to so small a number; for how many soever, who could have 
looked hut lbr one day like gentlemen, and given him hut one hundred and 
fifty pounds sterling (without any need of a key for opening the gate to enter 
through the temple of virtue, which, in former times, was the only way to hon- 
our.) they had a scale from him whereby to ascend unto the platforms of virtue ; 
winch they treading under their feet, did slight the ordinary passages, and to 
take the more sudden possession of the temple of honour, went upon obscure by- 
paths of their own, towards some secret angi ports and dark postern doors, which were 
so narrow' that few of them could get in, until they had loft all their gallantry behind 
them: Yet such being their resolution, that in they would and he worshipful upon 
any terms; they in isrega riled nil formerly used steps of promotion, accounting 
them Imt unnecessary; and most rudely pushing' into tile very sanctuary, they 
immediately hung out the orange colours,” the colour of the ribbon hy which the 
order was suspended, “ to testify their conquest of the honour of knight baronet. 
Their king nevertheless, not to stain his royal dignity, or to seem to merit the impu- 
tation of selling honour to his subjects, did, for their money, give them land, and 
that in so ample a measure, that every one of his knight baronets had, for his hun- 
dred and fifty pounds sterling, heritably disposed to him six thousand good and stilli- 
eieut acres of Nova Scotia ground; which being at the rate of hut sixpence an 
acre, and not to he thought very dear; considering how prettily, in the respec- 
tive parchments of disposition, they were hounded and designed ; fruitful corn- 
fields, watered with pleasant rivers, running along most excellent and spacious 
meadows; nor did there want abundance of oaken groves, in the midst of very 
fertile plains, or ii it. wanted anything it was the scrivener’s or writer’s fault, for 
he" [Alexander] “ gave orders, as soon its he received the three thousand Scots 
marks, that there should he no delect of quantity, or quality, in measure or good- 
ness of land, and here and there most delicious gardens and orchards ; with 
whatever else could, in matter of delightful ground, best content their fancies ; «is 
if limy had made purchase among them of the Elysian fields or Mahomet’s para- 
dise; and although t }, ere should have happened a thousand acres more to be put into 
the charter, >r writing of disposition, than was agreed upon at first, he cared not; 
half a piece to the clerk was able (o make him dispense with that. But at last 
when he h..d enrolled three hundred knights, who for their hundred and fifty 
pieces each had purchased among tlmm several millions of New Caledonian acres, 
confirmed to the : and theirs for ever, under the great seal, the affixing whereof 
was to c,»:t each ot them but thirty pieces more ; finding that the society was not 
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likely to become any more numerous, and that the ancient gentry of Scotland 
esteemed such a whimsical dignity to be a disparagement, rather than any addi- 
tion to their former honour; he bethought himself of a course more profitable to 
himself and the future establishment of his own state; in prosecuting thereof 
without, the advice of his knights, who represented holli houses of parliament, 
clergy and all, like an absolute king indeed, lie disposed heritably to the trench 
for a matter of live or six thousand pouuds English money, holli the dominion 
and property of the whole country of that kingdom of Nova Scotia ; leaving the 
new baronets to search for land amongst the Seiches in the moon, or turn 
knights of the sun; so dearly have they bought their orange ribband, which, all 
tilings considered, is, and will he, more honourable to them, or their posterity, 
than it is or hath been profitable to either/’ It thus appears that Alexan- 
der’s Nova Scotian scheme, whatever might have been originally contemplated, 
degenerated at last into a mere means of raising money by the sale of titles: a 
tty stem too much practised in the English reign of James VI., and which gained, 
as it deserved, the contempt of all honourable minds. 'Hie territory of Nova 
Scotia afterwards hill into the hands of the French, who aliened to hoi bn c 
that they had acquired a right to it by a treaty entered into with tbe king of 
Great .Britain, in 10.*!:?, in which the country of Acadia, was ceded to them. In 
tbe treaty of peace transacted between the two countries, in 1703, it was suecess- 
fully asserted by the British government that Nova Scotia was totally distinct 
from Aeadia, and aecordingly the territory reverted to Britain, along with Can- 
ada. 'The country, however, having become file property of other individuals 
during the usurpation of the French, it appears that the Nova Scotia, baronet i 
have very slight prospects of ever regaining the lands to which their titles were 
originally attached. 

In 10*J0, Sir William Alexander, was, by tbe favour of Charles J„ made secre- 
tary of state for Scotland; an office to which the salary of Jb'lOO a-yoar, being 
that of a good mercantile clerk in the present day, was then attached. In 10,‘K), 
by the further favour of liis sovereign, he was raised to the peerage under the 
title of viscount Stirling; and in 10.T1, at the coronation of king Charles in 
Holy rood chapel, he was promoted to the rank of an carl under the same title. 1 le 
held the olliee of secretary during fifteen years, and gained the credit of being a 
moderate statesman in the midst of many violent political scenes. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that he was a popular character. Such esteem as he might June 
gained l>y his poetry, seems to have been lost inconsequence of the arts by which 
his sovereign endeavoured to give him riches. A permission which he acquired, 
probably in his character of lieutenant of Nova Scotia, to coin base money, be- 
came a grievance to the community, and procured him much obloquy. lie had 
erected a splendid mansion at Stirling out of his ill-acquired gains, and alii veil 
upon its front his armorial hearings, with the motto “ Ber Mare, per Terras.” 
'Ibis was parodied, as we are informed by the sarcastic Scott of Scotstarvet, into 
* l For metre, per turners,” in allusion to the sources of his wealth, tbe people be- 
lieving that tbe royal favour had a reference hi his lordship's poetry, while htr- 
nertt, or black fart hint/#, as they were otherwise called, had been one of the 
shapes in which this favour was expressed. The house still remains, a monument 
of the taste of the poet. 

The earl of Stirling, in 10 ‘17, published ft complete edition of bis poetical 
works, under the general title of “ Hecreations with the Muses.” The work con- 
tained his four “ Jlouarehick Tragedies,’’ his “ Doomsday,” the “ Baivenesis to 
Prince Henry,” and “Jonathan, an lleroic.k Poem Intended, the first hook,” 
the whole revised and very much improved by the author, lie died in 10 Bl, leav- 
ing three sons and two daughters, whose posterity wa> supposed to ba-e been com- 
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pletcly extinct, till a claimant appeared in 18;i0, as descended from one of Hie 
younger brandies of tlie family, and who lias assumed the titles of Stirling «&n«l 
Dovon. Kmisidered as a poet, Alexander is infilled to eonsiderahle praise. “ His 
style is rerlainly neither pure nor correct, which may perhaps he attributed to 
his long taniiliarily with the Scottish language; but his versification is in gene- 
ral much superior to that of his contemporaries, and approaches nearer to the 
elegance of modern times than could have been expected from one who wroLe so 
much. There are innumerable beauties scattered over the whole of his works, 
but particularly in his songs and sonnets; the former are a species of irregular 
oil es, in which the sentiment, occasionally partaking of the fjuaintuess of his age, 
is more frequently new and forcibly expressed. 'The powers of mind displayed 
in his Doomsday and Paraowds are very eonsiderahle, although we are frequent iv 
aide to trace the allusions and imagery 1o the language of holy writ; and he ap- 
pears to hate been less inspired by the sublimity than by Ihe awful importance of 
his subject to rational beings. A habit of moralizing pervades all Ins writings ; 
but in the •Doomsday’ he appears deeply impressed with his subject, and more 
anxious to persuade the heart than to delight tile imagination.” — Johnson ami 
( 'hulmers I'nijHsh l*ocfx, edit. I Nil), vol. v. J f 6 § ty 

The Marl of Stirling was employed in hi* Iat!* r years in the task ofrevi.iug 
the version of the Psalms prepared by king James. which duty was imposed upon 
him by the royal paraphrast himself. In a letter to his friend, Drummond of 
I lawlhorudeu. g-stli of April, Ki^O, Alexander says, “Lliother, 1 received your 
Iasi letter, with the psalm you sent, which L think very well done: I had done 
the same long before it came; but lie [king .lames] prefers bis own to all else; 
though, perchance when you see it, you will think it the worst of the three. No 
man must meddle with that subject, ami therefore 1 advise you to take no more 
pains therein.” In consideration of the pains which the Karl had bestowed upon 
this subject, Charles i., on Ihe :i III of December, Di^7, granted a license to bis 
lordship, to print the late king’s version of the Psalms exclusively for thirty-one 
years, 'the lirst edition appeared at Oxford, in I (Dll. The king endeavoured 
to enforce the use. of his lather’s version alone throughout his dominions; and, 
it he had been successful, the privilege would have been a source of immense 
profit to tin* Karl of Stirling. I hit the royal wishes were resisted by the Scot- 
tish church, and were not very respectfully obeyed any where else; and the 
breaking out of the civil war soon after rendered the privilege entirely useless." 

AKK\AM)KI{ I., suruamed .leer, or the tierce, king of Scots from 110(i to 
1 1 'it, was (lie* fifth sou of' Jlnlce.hu 111. h\ r his wife Alargar* i of KngJaml. 
Lord Hailes conjectures that his name was bestowed in honour of Cope Alexan- 
der II.: a circumstance worthy of aitent ion, as it was Ihe means of* introducing 
tin* most common aim familiar Christian name in (Scotland. The date of Alex- 
ander's birth is me known; but as bis four elder brothers were all under age in 
Inik). at l lit* neat;, of! heir father, lie must have been in the. bloom of life at Ins 
accession to the throne. He succeeded his brother Kdgar, January S, 110U-7, 
and immediately alter married Sybilla, the natural daughter of Henry 1. of 
hii.gland. "ho bad m irr.ed bis sister Alalildis. or iMaud. Such an alliance was 
not I lieu considered dishonourable. Alexander was act ive in enforcing obedi- 
ence to bis dominie... and in suppressing the hands of rebels or robbers with 
whieli the in -;heni parts of the kingdom were infested; hut the chief events of 
his reigf re) .te to the eilbrts made by the English church to assert u supremacy 
over that oi Scotland. f l he*e eilbrts were resisted by the king of Scots, with 

2 llu* lurjJM* d| il><* Karl «»t Sliriiiuj was (h-posit nl in a leaden cnilm in the family-aisle 
in tius'elnurli n( S» . un;. .ih».\u ^inuntl, and ivimtimul until l* fur upwards of a hundred 
yvarAev*’ r""a gra i/»7 J mm an <»/,/ in'ie.'jNijirr . 
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s\ c.wly perseverance, an<l ultimate success, not \\i : . branding that the L’ope eounto- 
i i.unvd tin* claims of tho F.nglish prelates. It is to bo presumed lliat this spirit 
v. iahl have incited tho Scottish monarch to maintain tin; independency of his 
kingdom, Inul it ovor boon called in question during his reign. Alexander died 
April 27, l 12L alter a reign of seventeen years and throe months. As ho left 
no issue, ho w as succeeded by liis next and last -surviving brother David, so memo- 
rable for his bounty to the cliureli. Alexander was also a pious moiiarrh. Al- 
dred, in his genealogy of the Fnglish Kings, says of him, that ‘‘lie was humble 
and courteous to the clergy, hut. to the re*t of his subjects, terrible beyond iihm- 
s ire : high-spirited, always endeavouring to compass things beyond his power; 
not ignorant of letters; zealous in establishing churches, collecting relics, and 
providing vestments and hooks for the clergy ; liberal even to profusion, and 
taking delight in the ofliees of charity to the poor.’’ ilis donations to the 
clmrch were very considerable, lie made a large grant of lands to tin* church 
of St Andrews, increased the revenue of the monastery of Dunfermline, which 
his parents had founded, established a colony of canons regular at home, and 
built a monastery on lncb-cohu in the Firtli of Forth, in gratitude for having 
been preserved from a tempest on that island. 

ALKX.YNDKIi If., the only legitimate son of king William, siirnamed the 
Lion, was born in I ItH. He succeeded his father, December t, 1*21 |. f in his 
seventeenth year, and was crowned next day at Scone. Alexander II. is cha- 
racterised by Fordun ns a pious, just, and brave king — as the shield of the 
rhuirli, the safe-guard of the people, and the friend of the miserable. lie es- 
poused the cause, of the Fnglish barons against king John, which led to mutual 
depredations between the two sovereigns; hilt on the accession of Henry 111. to 
tin* crown of Fnglaml, peace was restored; and in 1*2*21, the friendly inter- 
course of the two nations was established by the marriage of the king of Ncot- 
1 nd to .loan, eldest sister of the king of Fnglaiid. 'This princess died in I 2.‘l>\ 
without issue ; and in the following year Alexander married Alary de Couci. the 
s'ion of a French house, which, in its motto, disclaimed royalty, and rested for 
distinction on its own merits: 

•T<; miL ni mi, ui prince au^i — 

Je suis le scigiuur tie Couci. 

During jlio life of .loan, the 1 British monnrehs came to no open rupture, their 
friendly intimacy being only occasionally infcmipled by' Henry discovering a 
disposition to revive the claim of homage from the king of Scotland, which had 
been given up by h’ichard I., and by Alexander insisting on his claim to the 
three northern counties of Hiiglund ; but shortly after the death of .loan, na- 
tional jealousies broke out, and in I *2 It, both princes raised armies and prepared 
lor war. I’»y the mediation, however, of several Kitglish barons, hostilities were 
prevented, and a pence concluded. Much of Alexander's reign was occupied in 
suppressing insurrections of the (-eltic inhabitants of Scotland. He died A.D. 
12 Id), in one of the islands of the Hebrides, while engaged in subjecting Angus, 
the Lord oi Argyle, who refused his homage to the Scottish sovereign, lie left 
by his second wife one son, who is the subject of the following article. 

ALLXAMIFlt III., horn at Roxburgh, September 4«, 1211, succeeded his 
lather in the eighth year of his age. He was knighted and crowned only live 
days after his father’s death — a precipitation adopted to prevent the interference 
<>1 the king of Fngland. When only a year old, Alexander had been betrothed 
to Margaret, eldest daughter of Henry 111., a princess of his own age; and. in 
1251, their nuptials were celebrated at York with gi Mt pomp. On the ground 
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«»T fliis union, Henry interested himself in Die affairs of Sotlnnd, and the yr.un g 
priiirc was a frequent visitor at. tin; court of his talher-in-iaw. The English 
monarch, taking advantage of Alexander's youth and oilier circumstances, endea- 
voured t«» prevail upon him to do homage tor his crown and kingdom of Scot- 
land : hut tin* young king, with a fortitude and prudence beyond his years, 
and which gave promise of Ins future decision, resisted the requisition, saying 
that lie could not treat of alfairs of state without, the advice of his parliament. 
During Alexander’s minority, the country was divided into factions, and various 
struggles for ascendancy took place; hut the administration was latterly com- 
mitted to tifteeii of the, leading chiefs or barons. Alexander had reached the 
twenty-second year of his age, when his kingdom was invaded by one of the 
most formidable armaments that had ever sailed from Norway. Karo, king of 
that country, with a Heel of one hundred and sixty ships, freighted with many 
thousand northern warriors, who carried terror to almost all the shores of Europe, 
sailed towards Scotland in the summer of I2b.‘l, and after making himself master 
of the islands of Arran and ihite. arrived in the hay of Largs, near the mouth of 
the Clyde, and endeavoured to etleel a landing. Here a Scottish army, under 
Alexander, assembled to resist the invasion; and here, oil the 2d of October, 
after a fierce and Moody contest, the Norwegians were repulsed with great loss. 

\ storm arising, completed the dissipation or destruction of their licet. Jlaco 
escaped with difficulty through the strait between Sky ami the mainland, since 
called Kyle llac.keu, and reaching the Orkneys, died there, as is said, of a broken 
heart. I»y this defeat, all the islands of the western sea, including that, of Man, 
Iml excepting those of Orkney anil Shetland, submitted to Alexander. 

from this period to the death of Alexander, Scotland enjoyed tranquillity, 
only disturbed by the pretensions of t lie pope and the encroachments of the 
clergy, both of which Alexander was successful in resisting. 1 Religions crusades 
were at this time the rage over Europe, and Seed land did not escape the infec- 
tion, as many of her bravest barons perished in Palestine. In 1271, Alexander 
attended the coronation of his brother-in-law, Kdward I., at Westminster, and 
after the custom of tile times did homage for the lands which he held of him in 
England. Six months after this, Margaret queen of Scotland died, leaving one 
daughter and two sons — Margaret, Alexander, and David. David died unmar- 
ried in 12*1. .Margaret was married in 12*2, to Eric king of Norway, and 
died in the following year, after giving birth to an infant daughter, who re- 
ceived her own name. Alexander was married in 1 2S.‘i to t 1 v daughter of Guy 
earl of Inlanders, and died in the following year without issue. Thus, in the 
course of a few years, was the unhappy king of Scotland deprived of his wife 
and all his children — the only remaining descendant of his body being the 
Maiden of Norway, as she is called in Scottish history, an infant, grandchild re- 
siding in a for. =_ji land. In 12*5, Alexander, to provide against the evils of 
a. disputed succi ssion, at the request of his nobility, married dole Liu, daughter of 
the (omit do Dreux ; hut shortly after his marriage, iu riding along a precipi- 
tous road between I ’mint island and Kinghorn, his horse fell over a rock, and tile 
unfortunate monarch was killed. This event took place on the Kith of March, 
12*ft, in the i-Alh year of his age and .*17 th of his reign. 

IViih \lexanl-r TK. terminated a race of kings, who, from the accession of 
Malcolm aian-Mohr, bad distinguished themselves by their activity in the ad- 
ministra! :>n of justice, and their courage in maintaining the rights and indepen- 
dence oft heir country against, a powerful and too often an insidious foe. Pew 
annals of a rude people, indeed, can present a more gratifying series of patriotic 
monarch* than 2 hose with whom Scotland was blessed from the middle of the ele- 
venth to the close of the thirteenth century, whether we consider their wisdom 
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•mil impartiality as legislators, their prudence ns politicians, or their bravery as 
warriors, tor Malcolm the Maiden ami tin; forms upon which William flic Lion 
elVected his release from captivity must only he considered as exceptions to the 
sjciicr.il excellence ol' their conduct. Ihit with the death of Alexander III., the 
peace and prosperity of the country was broken up: and much as lie was la- 
mented by the people, and gloomy as were their t’orehodi u^s on his decease, no 
anticipation could exceed the real calamities in which the country was involved 
by his unhappy and untimely end. 

ALL \\ David, a painter of jjrent merit, was horn at Alloa, February I .‘1th, 

1 7 l 1-. lie was the son of Air David Allan, shore-master at that small port. 'The 
mother of Allan, whose maiden name was (iullan, brought him prematurely into 
the world, and died a few days after his birth. The yoimjj painter had so small 
a mouth that, no nurse could he found in the place tilted to «*ivo him suck: at 
leuijlh, one beimj heard of, who lived at. the distance of some miles, he was 
packed up in a basket amidst cotton, and sent off under the charge of a man 
who e.irried him on horseback, the journey heiu^ rcnilered additionally danger- 
ous by a di»ep snow, 'file horse happened to stumble, the man tell otf and the 
tiny wretch was ejected from the basket into the snow, receiving as he fella, 
severe rat upon his head.’ .Such were the circumstances under which Air David 
Mian commenced (he business of exisienc**. 

liven after bovine; experienced (lie fender cares of his nurse, misfortune con- 
tinued to harass him. hi the :iul "in :i of I 715, when lie must have been about 
riahlren mouths old, a bat. cry w;u erected at Alloa, to defend the passage of 
the Forth arjains! the ntte:n:» s oS’ I'rii.ea Charles's army. While the men were 
lirinsj the cannon for expiuoueul, the maid entrinted with the charge of yoiuijj 
Allan ran across the open space in front, at the moment, when they were dis- 
eharjed, and lie only escaped death by a hair-breadth. 

His i»;em‘us for de.si:>iiin»' was liisi de\eloped by accident. Leintj con- 
iiued at borne with a burnt foot, his lather one. day said to him, Von idle little 
1 ’oo'ue. you are kept from school doin^ lioiiiin^ ! c.ome, here is a hit of chalk, draw 
* nneiliiii;»- with it. upon (lie floor." lie took tlr 1 chalk, and hc»uii to delineate 
figures of houses, animals, and oilier familiar objects : ill all of which he succeed- 
ed >o well that the chalk was sTbmi afterward.; out of his hand. When he was 
about, ten years of n«v, 1 1 is ped nr* happened to exercise his authority over 
some of the, boys in a rather ludirmu* maimer : Mian immediately drew a cari- 
c,aiure of the trausaetion upon a ’date, and handed it. about for the amuseimnit of 
bis companions. The master of the ferule, an old \aiii conceited person, who used 
In strut about the school deeded in a tartan ni«li!-cap ami Ion tartan yfown, »ot 
bold (he picture, and ri;>ht soon detected that he himself was the most con- 
spicuous and I lie most ridicuhuK lii»ure. The satire was keen, and the laui>;h 
"hich it excited sunk so deep, that, the object of it was not satisfied till he had 
made a complain!, to old Allan, and had the hoy taken from Ids school. When 
questioned by his father how he had the etlia-.ilery to insult, his master. I>y repre- 
senting him so ridiculously on his slate, his answer was, l - l only made it lifer 
him, and it was all lor fun !" 

The father observed the derided <;eiiiu> of his son, and had the «»ood sense to 
ofler it, no resistanee. At this time, the establishment- of the Messrs Foul is* aca- 
demy of Arts at Hlas^ow was unking some noise in the country. Allan, there- 
fore, resolved to apprentice Isis son t.. those « cut lemon upon the terms jjiven out 
in their pros pectus of the institution. On the -25th of February, 1755, when 
exactly eleven years of a«'e, the young draughtsman was hound apprentice to the 
Messrs Fouiis for seven yeai*s, to itleud their painting academy in the uni ver- 
ity of (Mas-row. To Newlnl! lions'* tin *iv is a sketch in oil, done hv him, repre- 
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Mijlinii the i iisi<L‘ of flu* academy'. with ;m exact portrait of Hubert Foul is in the 
;ir|, of criticising ;i large picture, and giving instructions to liis principal painter 
alioiil it. 

in flu* year 1 7 *> -1 , Rome of his performances at I railed the notice of lord Catli- 
cart, whoso seat, Shaw Lark, was situated in Clackmannanshire near Alloa. 
Lady Cal heart introduced him to the not ire of lady Frances Frskine, daughter 
of fhe iiiMirgeiit earl of Alar, and mother of the gentleman to whom the peerage 
was restored in I !■ ; as also to lady Charlotte Frskine, to Airs Abercromby of 
Tullibody, mother of Sir llalph. and to some other personages of distinction in 
the neighbourhood of his hirth-plaee. Hy the associated purses of these kind pa- 
trons, \ 1 1 1 ! 1 1 was enabled to go to Italy, where lie studied with unremitting appli- 
cation for eleven years. During his residence there, Indy Catheart used to write 
lt> him with all the rare and ali'eeiion of a mother. In 1773, while living at 
Home, he gained the pri/e medal given hy the academy' of St Luke for the best 
specimen of ItLtorn.il composition; being the only Scotchman who had ever 
reached that honour, besides .Mr tiavin Hamilton. 

After his iviurn in 17 7 7, Allan resided for about two years in Loudon; hut, 
failing into a had state of health, he was ordered home to Scotland for a change of 
air. Soon after his arrival in Fdiiihurgh, hi' was appointed successor to Kunei- 
1 1 1 : 1 1 1 (i!ee**ased), as master and director of the academy established hy the Hoard of 
Trustees f.ir Al.iimf.iciures and Improvements, for the purpose of diffusing a 
I. now ledge of the principles of tic* line arts and elegance of design, in the vari- 
ous manufactures and works which rcipiircd to he figured and ornamented : a 
charge for which he was peculiarly well qualified, by ibo extensive knowledge 
lie pu'oevM'd of every hr.meli of tim an. lie retained the situation i i 11 bis death. 

Allan was much admired for iiiw talents in compusit ion, the truth with which 
lie delineated nature, and the charaeterisl ic humour which dLi inguhhcd his pic- 
tures. drawings, and etchings. There are several engravings from his pictures, 
as, fc * The Origin of Fainting, or llie Forinlliiau maid drawing the shadow of her 
lover,” and four in aqua-! iota by I'aul Nandhy, from drawings made by Allan 
when at Hum”, representing the sports during the carnival. Never.;! of (lie 
figures were portraits of poisons well known to the Fnglish who visited Home - 
tween 177(1 and I7'(). 'fhore is one earicilure by Allan, which is well known 
to Sewiti.ii collectors: it represents the interior i.f a church or meet ing-house at. 
Dunfermline, at llie moment when an imprudent couple are rebuked hy the. cler- 
gy mail. There is a drollery about llie whole of this perf.,rn;aiiee that never fails 
to amuse. 'I’he allium* * of his genius to that of our national p:.» K led Allan, in 
IT'-i'b to publish an edition of (he Lentle .Shcjdierd. \. it !u linrnrtcrbl ic drawings. 
He also published a coll ’• lion of the most humorous of the old Scottish songs, 
each illusiivled !»\ cb.- •elcrislic etching. At his death, wliieh happened on 
the Hill ot Migim * 7lM>, lie lot t a series ol drawings designed for the poems of 
IhuiK in .tii equ, y graphic and humorous style. There is one properly which 
rims through ••!) the designs of \ll::n, and hy which his productions may he distin- 
guished at tile uc, I casual glance: this is a peculiar elegance of form wliieh lie 
always gives to it:.- limbs of his figures -elegance to such a degree, that, in many 
cases, it may be pronounced out of uulure. 

Allan, by his wr’o, whom he married in 1 i SS, lelf one son. bearing his own 
name, and .ho w ismuii out as a cadet to India, and one daughter named Harbara. 
In pevaor. nil* Scottish Hogarth, as he was called, h.,d nothing attractive. The 
misfortunes attending his entrance into the world were such as nothing in after 
life could repair. ‘* J!i w figure was a had resemblance of his humorous precursor 
of the Fnglish n "(moolis. lie was under the middle size ; of a slender, feeble 
make ; with a long, sharp, lean, white, coarse fare, much pitted by the si nail -pox, 
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and lair liair. His large proniinciit eyes, of a, light colour, were weak. near- 
sighted, and tiol very animated. J I is now was long and Iii^li, li is iiionih wide, 
and both ill-shaped. 1 1 is whole exterior to strangers appeared uiiciigaging, tri- 
lling, and moan: and his deportment was timid and nbscquhm . The pre- 
judices naturally excited by these disadvantages at introduction, were, how- 
ever, dispelled on acquaintance : and, as 1m became easy and pleased, gra- 
dually yielded to agreeable sensations: till they insensibly vanished, and at last, 
wen? not only overlooked, but, from the efibct of contrast, even heightened the at- 
tractions by which they were so unexpectedly followed. \\ hen in eompany he 
esteemed, and which suited his taste, as restraint wore off his eye imperceptibly 
became active, bright, and penetrating; his manner and address quirk, lively, and 
interesting — a.lways kind, polhe, and respectful ; his c.omersation open and gay, 
Immorous without satire, and playfully replete with benevolence, observation, and 
anecdote .” — fj mini's edit ton of the tivutln Shephvnl. I *s ( ) -S. 

'I he author who thus forcibly delineates bis external appearance, gives the fol- 
lowing character of Ins genius. “Asa painter, at least in bis own country, be 
neither excelled in drawing, composition, colouring, nor ellect. Like Hogarth, 
too, beauty, grace, and grandeur, of individual outline and form, or ofsi>le, rnu- 
■titute no part of bis merit, lie was no ( 'orregio, Raphael, or .Michael \ugdo. 
ile painted portraits as well as Hogarth, below the middle si/e: but tiny are void 
of all charms of elegance, and of the claro-ohscuro, and are ivn>iiiiii( , i:dol by no- 
thing but a strong homely resemblance. As ail art ist and a man of genius, bis 
characterisin' talent lay in (\r press ion, in the imitation of nature with truth 
and humour, c-peeially in the represenlation of ludicrous scenes in low I ile, Mis 
eye was ever on llm watch for every eccentric figure, every motley group, or ridi- 
t ulous incident, out of which bis pencil or bis needle could draw' innocent enter- 
tainment and mirth.” 

■ALS'I ON, ( 'iuki.ks, Ai.D.nn eminent botanist. was born in l(is.‘{,in Lanarkshire, 
and spent his early years at I lamillon palace, under the patronage of the dcelu ss 
of Hamilton. Her grace widmd him to study the law. Inti he prefored botany' 
and medicine, and accordingly, in I 7 Id, set out for Leyden, where thov science:; 
were at that time taught by the ilhoti intis Moerbaave. Here be found a great 
number of young Scotsmen engaged in the same purMiit. and all inspired with an 
umommoii degree of euthusiam in llieir studies, which they bad caught from 
their master. Alston, after taking* bis degree as doctor of physic, returned to bis 
native country, and began to practise ill Fdinhurgh. ile obtained the sinecure 
otlice of king's botanist, through the influence of the, duke of Hamilton, heritable 
keeper of Holy rood-house, to which the. garden was attached. This garden he 
enriched by large collections which he had made in Holland, where botanical 
science was then more highly cultivated than in any other country in F.uropc. 
In 17:20, not withstanding 1 that a botanical class was t taught, in the college by a 
professor of eminence named Preston, lie began a course of lectures in the king's 
garden. Preston, at length waxing old, Alston was, in 1711*. chosen to succeed 
him, as professor of botany and materia mediea milted. Hu was exceedingly 
laborious in his duties as a professor, giving a course on botany every summer, 
and one on materia mediea every winter; and never sparing any pains which 
be thought could be conducive to the progress of his pupiH. The celebrated 
Dr Fothergill, in his character of Dr Puasell, hears ample testimony to the assi- 
duity of Dr Alston, who had been his master; and describes in glowing language 
the benefit which those who attended him had the means of reaping, bis caution 
in speculation, and bow 7 laborious be was in experiment. For the assistance of 
pupils, be published, about 17 It), an index of the plants demonstrated to 
Diem in tho lid in burgh medical garden. Of LinnaaVs system, whhh was first 
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promulgated in 17 - ? ( » , Hr AMmi, like many other philosophers of his tiny, was a 
steady opponent. l!<* published a paper against it in tin* first volume ol’ Physi- 
cal ami laterary Lssays, a miscellany which was commenced at Kdinburgli, in 
1751. f l In* Irulli is, though like the sexual system of LimiuMis I mil 

occurred to tin* minds of former botanists, it came upon the world at last ill too 
start lint; a state of completeness. to lx* readily v« reived by iu<*n who bad taught; 
in (lie former way. '• In* ttmaur j,i m npn* of teachers, b ading ibrm to shut, their ears 
against new ideas, rather than eon loss tln-ir fcimernues inferior or erroneous, is ore 
of the most grievous obstaeles that new sy d'-ins liave to encounter. Ur \lstou also 
contributed some articles to an Mdinburgh niiseellany entitled. •• Mcd»r;;l Kssays;’ ? 
(lie mo t. important is one on opium. In I /oil, he published an iutrudiietion to 
Dr Patrick lllair's /Wr.r Matrri<f Mnlic.r, a. work whieli resembled his 
own index in a considerable degree. '1 lii.» introdueiion w..s a separate work, 
and was entitled. 7 </ it/ci hiuui J* t\mi m '*/('// J r Alston, as the 

eoiiteinporary of the iirst .Monro, and pro essor ol a kindred braneb of seienre, 
was by no means unwortby of eitber bis turn* i si' liis plan*. He must be eou- 
sidered as oik* of those who ha\e contributed t<i the exaltal ion ot the ro liege 
of Ldinburgh, a'* a school of medic;*! sris i:c«*. lie d ed on the i^nd of Novem- 
ber, I7(i0, in the si\!y-se*,rntli year of Ids age. 

AIATS, Homier. born at Mgin in 1715, took bis degrees in philosophy ;.i 
Aberdeen, where be enjoyed (lie friendship of Ur lleattie, and afterwards, thon<.h 
designed for the church, settled parish-schoolmaster of Ueskford. From ibis 
place be reunited m I77.‘l to Hauli) whence be migrated, in I77ik to Fdiuhurgh. 
on aei-orut of a disappointment in kite. In Kdinauigii, he subsisted by teach- 
ing siieli privati* persons a-* obese to employ him. in the Livch, lioiniai, French, 
and Italian olassies : like a true pm l, be was not, greatly solicitous about the 
means of subsist mire. .Mr Creech, in i 7.VJ. published n \olunie of miscellaneous 
poems by Alves: in I7^!‘, a)>peared another, under the title of “ Idinburgli. a 
room, in two parts, and the Weeping Hard, in sixteen rantes.’’ 'I hey are said 
to contain striking • rails of genius. though certainly tb<* world has but slightly 
appreciated their im ril. In I i'M-. Alves commenced a laborious work entitled, 
sketches ot" a History of Literature,*' wbioli was in the press when be died, 
January 1st. 17‘Jl, and was afterwards published by Ur Alexander i hapman, at 
whose press it was printed for I lie intended benefit of the author. r lhis work is 
miserably iuaonirale in ev<*ry particular. hut nevertheless di*.eo«er» an extensile 
acquaintance with ancient and niod< rn learning*. 

ANDFH^ON, Ai>\m, author of lit#* largest Uritish i*ompilaliou upon emumereial 
histnr\. was a native of Scotland, horn about tie \e ir I laving removed 

to London, lie was fir. forty years a clerk in the. South Sea house, and at length 
was appointed eiiicl clerk n the Slock and New Annuities in that establishment, 
in which situation hr continued till liis death, Kir was appointed one of the 
trustees for establishing the colony id (ieorgia, hy charter dated June IHli, 5 (ieo. 
II. He was also one of the court of assistants of the Scots Corporation in Lon- 
don. In 17(it, lx- published bis work, entitled, “ \ Historical and < limnologi- 
cal Deduction of the Origin of Commerce, from the earliest accounts to the pre- 
sent lime : containing a history of the large commercial interests of the Jlritish 
Umpire, &<■,,*' Loud. :i \oK folio. 'I lie elaborate character ol’ this work, says 
much for the industry of the author. It was subsequent l\ improved in a new edi- 
tion by Air Oavid Alaepherson, t inis. ipiarto ; and a manual abridgment of the 
work may still be considered a desideratum in our literature. Mr Anderson 
died soon after he had given it to the world, January 10th, 1705, at tlie age of 
seventy -three, lie was twice married, and by his first, wife had one daugh- 
ter, who died without children. His second wife, whose third husband he had 
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boon, survived him sixteen years, and died in 1781. lie had collected an 
excellent library, which was s<it<l by his widow. 

ANDKIISON, A Mix an m:u, a very eminent mathematician. born at Abenloen, 
near the close of the sixteenth solitary. I low or where lu» acquired his mathe- 
matical education is not known; la? probably studied Indies left res and philoso- 
phy in bis native univeruty. 5le conies into notice at Paris, oarly in the seven- 
teenth century, as a private teaeher or professor of nun Iieiu.it ies. In that eilv, 
between the years Itil^aud Dill), he p iblished or edited various geometrical 
and algebraical tracts, which are conspicuous for their ingenuity and elegance. 
!t is doubtful whether ho was ever acquainted witli the famous Yieta, blaster of 
bequests at Paris, who died in llitKJ; but his pure taste and swill in mathemati- 
cal in vest igatio:i pointed him out to tin; executors of that illustrious man, who 
had found leisure, in the intervals of a laborious profession, to cultivate and 
extend the ancient geometry, and h\ adopting a system of general symbols, to lay 
the foundation, and begin the supcr.druct ire, of algebraical science, as tile person 
most proper for revising and publishing his valuable manuscripts. Anderson, how- 
ever, did not routine himself to the dul \ of a mere editor; he enriched the text with 
learned comments, and gave neat demonstrations of those propositions which had 
been left imperfect. He after. iards produced a specimen of the application of 
geometrical analysis, which is distinguished b\ its clearness and classic elegance. 

The works of this eminent person amount to six thin quarto volumes, now very 
scarce. These are, — I. Supplement mu Apnllnnii Hcdivivi: si ve analysis pru- 
hlematis h icteniis desiderati ad Apollouii Per gad doclriiiam mf-i uivutuv a 
Marino Dhetaldo Palrilio licgusino hujusque non ita pridem institutam, ike. 
Paris. I b I 2, Ito. 'This tract refers to the problem of inclinations, l»y which, in 

certain cases, the application of the curve n!!\! the conchoid is superseded. 

T A< r/oAoy/tt : IVo /“tetico Apolloniani prohiematis a se jam pridem edito in 
supplcmento \pollonii liediviti. lieing an addition to the former work. Paris, 

I lil 5, Ito. — The edition of the works of Viola. Paris, lb i Ito. — 

I. Ad \ngulariim Scrtionem \nal\tiea. Thcorcinnta xssfJ&A/x sc, &«•. Paris, 

1 b I a. Mo. — 5. Yindiei;e. Archimedis, N:r. Paris. I b 1 ii, ho. — b. Alexandri An- 
dersoni Kcoli I'Acvcitalionum .Matliemilic.irum Deivs lVmiu, it e. Paris, Idl'd, Ito. 
Ml these pieces, of this excellent geometrician, are replete with the ti nest, spe- 
cimens of pure geometrical exercises that ha\e e\ev perhaps been produced by 
any authors, ancient, or modern. [besides these, literary history is not aware of 
any other publications by Anderson, though probably there may have been others. 
Indeed, from the last piece it fully appears dial he had at least written, if not, 
published, another, vi/. A Treatise on the Mensuration of Solids, perhaps with a 
reference to gauging; as in several problems, where he critically examines the 
treatise of Kepler on cask -gauging, he often refer.* to his own work on stereo- 
metry. 

'This eminent person was cousin-german to air David Anderson of Piiisbaugli, 
a gentleman who a 'so possessed a singular turn for mathematical knowledge, and 
who could apply his acquirements to so many useful purposes that lie was popu- 
larly known at Aberdeen by the name of Davie Do-nM liingx. lie acquired pro- 
digious local fame by removing a large rock, which had former! \ obstructed the 
entrance to the harbour of Aberdeen. Mathematical genius seems to have been 
in some degree inherent in the whole family; for, through a daughter of Air Da- 
vid Anderson, it reached the celebrated .tames Gregory, inventor of the rellecting 
telescope, who was the sou of that lady, and is said to have received, from her, 
the elements of mathematical knowledge. From the same lady was descended 
the late I)r Reid of Glasgow, who was not less eminent for his acquaintance with 
the matbemat es, than lor his metaphysical writings. 
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AXDHKSON, J\m ns, ;m eminent antiquary, was lhf* son of the Hev. Patrick 
Anderson, who had been ejected lor iioii-ooiitormily at the llrstorntioii, mid aitei- 
wards sullcred imprisonment in the 1 »nss, lor preaching in a conventicle at iulin- 
burgli. 'Tin* subject, of t Ills memoir, whose brother, Adam, has already been 
commemorated, was born, Aiiijnd Dili, Ibti^, and in ll» / i, is lound study in*** 
philosophy in ll le university of Kdinhiir»h, where, aller finislii hi*' a scholastic edu- 
cation, lie obtained tin* decree of .Master ol -Arts, oil tin* ^/lli ol -May, Iti^t). 
Me chose the law for his profession, and, uftrn- serving an apprenticeship under 
.‘sir 1 1 u< 4 ']i Pateivon of Ibinnorkburn, was admitted ;i member ot t lie society ol 
writers to the signet in IlitH. In lliis branch ol the Iei*al profession, the Mudy ol 
written antu|'iities in some measure forees itvdl upon the praetit ioner: and it, 
appears that \ndersou. though a diligent and aide man of h»uine*i. bee urn; in 
time too fond of tin* accessory employment t*» c are iuuc!i tortile prim >pal. A 
rirc mislanc * which occurred in I Till-, derided Instate by teeijUin- him into (he 
field of a lit hpiarian rontro;ers\. The <jueslion ol the union oi the two countries 
was then very keenly agitated — on tin* one side with much jealous assertion of 
the national independency — and on the other, with not only a contempt, for the 
boasts of the Scots, hut. a revival of the old claims of Kii«*l;md lor a superiority 
or parammmey over tli. ir country. A lawyer named \Uc.o«»d. in I 7 » > I , p? ih- 
lished a pamphlet in which all the exploded preleu.eoux o! hdward !. were 
brought prominent iy into \iew r , and a direct dominion in the crown ol I ■.*»;* I uid 
assert d over I !iat of Scot land. I* or tiiis work. Mr \iidejsan, though altogether 
unknown to .Mr \iluood, was cited as an evidence and cy e-w it to \oucli some 
of the most inipoi taut, original charters and -;i\» j.*I s by the kings ot Scotland, 
which \ 1 1 w ood maintained were in favour of the point, he laboured to establish. 
Mr \uderson. in roiwwpience of sue|» an appeal. thought himself hound in duty 
to his country, to publidi what he knew of the matter, and to a indicate smut of 
the best, of the Scottish kings. who were acce.sed by Vlwood of a base and \o- 
hinfai y Mirreiider of t heir so*. rrcignl v. Aceordin ;> ly, in I he published “ An 

I'lssay. showing that ‘he rroan ot’ Scotland is imperial and independent." Kdiu- 
hi ire’ll, Svo. wliicli was so acceptable to his country, t!ial. besides a reward. thanks 
were voted to him by parliament, to he delivered by the lord riiaucellar. in pre- 
sence of her .Majesty's high t ouimissiouer and the I'ktates: at the saaie time that 
All wood's hook, like others of the same nature, was ordered to In* hum! at the 
cross of Mdiiihurgh by the hands of liie common hangman. Mr Ambo^on's pub- 
lication is now of little value, except, for the charters attached to i‘ in the shape 
of an appendix. 

'flfts a'Vair was the crisis of Anderson’s fate in Mfe. lie hail, in the course of 
his researches for the -‘s^iy. collected a large mass of national pa pels; the study 
of charters was ju*i tb o b<*g. nine’ to be appreciated by anlupiaries; the eutbii- 
siam of the nation v,.-* fa\oiirahle, for the moment, to any undertaking which 
would show the ancient respectability of its separate system of .government. I bl- 
uer all these circiuiistauers, Anderson found it. easy to seeure tin* patronage of the 
Scottish estates tow rds a design for engraving and publishing a series of fac- 
similes of (lie royal charters, previous to tin* reign of .lam<*s l., and of seals, me- 
dals, and coins, from ile* earliest to the present, lime In November, 170(1, be 
had a parliamentary ‘■ant of three hundred pound', towards this object. Me (lien 
proceeded vig: -ously with t!i.* work, and in .March, 1707, had not only expend- 
ed the. three b ..idled pounds granted hy parliament, but, live iuuidred and ninety 
pounds besides, which In* bad drawn from bis own funds. A committee reported 
the facts; and the estates, while they approved of his conduct, recommended to 
the Queen to bestow upon him an additional contribution of one thousand and 
titty pounds sterling. Ac «Iu*r parliamentary net of grace — and one of the very 
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Iasi proceedings of the Scottish estates — was !o recommend liim to the t^ueen 
“as a. person meriting her gracious lavour, in conferring any oliice or trust upon 
Iii in, as her .Majesty in her royal wisdom, shall think Jit.’’ 

bjuite intoxicated with this sun-ess, Anderson now gave up his profession, ami, 
resolving to devote himself entirely to the national sorvire as an antiquary, re- 
moved to Condon, in order to superintend the progress of his work. r J Ii<»- event, 
only added another proof to what. is already ahiindantly clear — that scarcely any 
prospects in tlie precarious tields of literature, ought, to tempt a man altogether to 
resign a professional men ns of subsistence. '1 he money voted hy the expiring 
parliament is said to have never been paid; — the lirilish senate perhaps consider- 
ing itself not the propel* heir of the Scottish estates. Apparently in lien of 
money, he was favoured, in 1715, with the appointment of post-master general 
for Scotland ; but of this he was deprived in little more than two years. What, 
progress lie now made with his great. work is not very dearly known. lie is 
found, in 171 S, advertising that those who might wish to encourage it l -iouldsee 
specimens at his (muse, above the post-otlice in l*Ifliiil»nr^*li. a19 As the expense of 
engraving must have home hard upon his diminisiied resources, 1m would appear 
to have digressed for some years into an employ nieiit of a kindred nature, at- 
tended with greater faeililies of publication. In 17*27, he published the two first 
volumes of his well known olleclious relating to the history of .Mar\, Queen 
nf Sn/ffajtd," 1 Cdinburgh, lto, which was speedily completed by the addition of 
two other volumes. 'I hi ; work contains a large n:;isi <;f valuable original doeu- 
meiils connected with the .Marian controversy; hut < ienrge Chalmers, who went 
over tin* same ground, insinuat.'S lh.it then 1 is loo much reason to suspect his ho- 
nesty as a transcriber. It* the prejudices of the two men are fairly balanced 
against the reputations which il.ry respectively hear as antiquaries, we must ac- 
knowledge that the charge may not lie altogether groundless. 

Anderson died in 17*2'*> of a stroke of apoplexy, leaving his great, work unliii- 
i-hed. 'I he plates wen* sold, in 17:2!). hy aueiiou, at £550, and it was not till 
li‘>7 that the work appeared. under the title of ** .Select us Diplomatmn ct Nil- 
s' ematum Scotia 4 Thesaurus,” the whole being under the care of the celebrated 
'I humus liiiddiman, who added a most elaborate preface. 

,\M)I\US()X. .Iamks, I). I). author of a large and useful work, entitled. “ (loyal 
1 ieuealogies," was the brother of Adam Anderson, aii!h*»r of the Commercial 
ilislory. I h‘ was for many years minister of the Scots preshy (erian church in 
Nwallovv-slreet, Piccadilly, and was well known among the people of that persua- 
sion in Condon, hv the nick-name of llishop Anderson. I!e was a learned hut 
imprudent man, and lost a considerable part of his property from too deep dab- 
bling in the South-Sen srlieme. llis nnupnnn opus as an author was. “Jloyal 
I ieucalogies, or the < *eue«i logical 'fables of 1 mperurs, Kings, and L Vinces, from 
Adam ( ! to these 'l imes.'* Condon, folio, 175*2. 'J he compilation of this huge 
work, in which he was aided hy many eminent personages, whose families enter- 
ed into its plan, cost him, according; to his own account, the labour of seven 
years. Jt is certainly the completes!, work of the kind in existence, though with 
no pretensions to diserimiual ion. 'file author says very frankly* in his preface, 
that, **lle has avoided all terms and expressions that may give ollenre to any nation 
or family, to any person or party; having nothing* to do with the national eoii- 
frmersics of historians, nor with the ecclesiaslieal and religious debates of theolo- 
gians, nor with the polities of stalesme... nor with the pri vale jangles of the rri- 
tic? in a work of this kind. Imt. only with larts and plain truth : so that he has 
let every* nation enjoy its own faith; and if any find fault, lie hopes they will 
readily exeiise him, not. having design *d to olfend them, and is willing to make 
satisfaction, if he lives to publish a second edition. 1 ’ Or Anderson also wrote 
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“'Flic (.‘onsli tut ions of the Free .Masons," bein«;- the chaplain of that, body in 
London. The dates of (his worthy man's birth and death are not ascertained. 
Jle lived in a lioiw opposite to St James's church, Piccadilly. 

AXDKIfSD.V, ,I,\vks an agricultural and miscellaneous writer of fpront 
merit was tin- son of a fanner at I l».»riiii>toi», in the comity of Midlothian, where 
lie was born in the year I 7TJ. His father dyiii^* when lit* was very yomu*;, he 
was ml lira ted by his guardian to occupy the larm, wliirli accordingly lie began to 
manage at, the early age of fifteen. it may he supposed thaL he could not have 
h.N'ii i lit rust e<! with si important, a charge, if he had not already manifested 
symptoms of superior cliaianter and intellect.; much less, without such <pia lit ica- 
lit>ns. could he have discharged i(, as lie is said to have tlniie, with the approba- 
tion of all who had occasion to observe his operations. In r*adiiig some agri- 
cultural works, to (pialifv himself for his duties, he had observed that it would he 
of advantage to study chemistry: he accordingly atlemled the lectures gi veil in 
tin* univer>it\ of Kdinhurgh by Ih* Cullen, who, although surprised that one so 
\oun«>' should h a\e form'd this resolution, had soon reason to admire his pupil's 
laiid.ihle cariosity and good sense, and lib *r.dly ullordcd him every encournge- 
nii-itt in his power. To chemistry he udd a> d the study of certain collateral 
br.inch s of science; s.i that, when he entered upon his farm, he was not only 
able to keep up with Ills more aged and e\peri *ured neighbours, but adopted a 
number of improi emeiii suggested by >cienli.iu Knowledge and ni!i\e good 
seus*, whicli were sjcedilv I’oiiad to be of a most pro'ii able nature. Among bis 
iiiiproveineiils w.k th»» i.ilrod iclion of tbe small two-lmswe plough, whicli. since 
then, Ins so i-ompleli lv h luish.ul the lumbering engine formerly drawn by a 
si ri ni» of cattle. Nor did tbe nece s iry Indues., of bis farm preclude all advance- 
iiiimiI. iu knowledge. lie still prj/.*cued bis studies with ;o ‘at eagerness, and 
soon contrived to amass an immense stock of iulorniation upon almost, all sub- 
ject s. 

I K is lir.st attempts in literature appeared in the shape of Kssais on Planting, 
in I hid. liman's Weekly Mugn/ine for I 7 <’ I . in I / j 7. lulling previously removed 
to a large farm in Aberdeenshire. he published tic's* rvcys in a separate volume. 
In 1 7 7(>, appeared his Ikciy on ( himueys, in which the principle afterwards 
acted on in the pileut i>.:l!i stove was iiml explained. l:i ilie same yen* with his 
volume on 1*1 lining, appeared \ annus pamphlets connected with rural economy, 
all of which were more or les% calculated to graliJ\ tin; increasing d 'sire of his 
couiilryiii'ii for scienl iiic, know ledge upon such familiar subpets. The lame of 
the.se works procured him a very exlendve neguointunc-e with persons of emi- 
ncuce, who wished to protit by ilie remarks of able a. praetieul farmer; and 
in 1 7 ■C), the l ' niverat y of \berdeen ackuow bulged his merit by conferring upon 
him tin* decree of 1.1 . ; 

\nd'*rson hud 1 o married in I7(»S; and a desire < f educating a very nu- 
merous f.iiiiily. I ogei lier with certain considerations as to the enjoy ment of literary 
society, induced him. in 17^0, I o remove to Edinburgh. leaving the management 
of his Jarm to per ons prop(*rly (pialilied. A tract whicli he had written oil the 
subject ot the •'i.-diencv though not printed, altraeted the attention of the go- 
vennm'iit. and he was ropiested in I 7 S |. to mi ieetake a tour of the western coast 
of Scotland, forth. ■» irposi* of obtainin'* inforai , I ion on this important, subject. 
Jle readily apiiesced, ami performed the task to the high satisfaction of his 
employers, who. however, never offered him any rem m. ration. The result of 
his labours appeared in 17-5. as \u Accouni. of the present stale of the He- 
brides and Wester i toasts of Scotland ; being ilie substance of a report, to the 
Lords of til • Tiv:. ,ry." 

Passing over some irroor wmws ot Dr Anderson, we must make Jioiiourahle 
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mention ot' a literary and scientific miscellany wliHi lie commenced in 1791, 
under the title of the Bee. This work was published in weekly numbers at six- 
pence, mid, by its delightful intermixture of useful in formation with lighter 
, natters of the belles left res, was eminently calculated for the improvement of the 
young. It was occasionally embellished with portraits, views, and draughts of 
scientific objects — in, it is true, a very homely style, hut still not much inferior 
to the taste of the age, and certainly fitted to give the work an incre;ised merit 
in the eyes of its juvenile purchasers. The work ran from the 22 ml ofDecember, 
1790, to the 2 1st of January, 1794, when it was at length reluctantly abandoned, 
as the ingenious editor informs us, not on account of any failure in its circula- 
tion, for tli.it was considerable enough to yield a large apparent profit, hut be- 
cause such a large proportion of the subscribers were remiss in their payments as 
to induce an absolute loss to the conductor. The cessation of such a meritorious 
little publication was the move to be regretted, as Anderson bad only been able, 
towards its close, to bring the assistance of his numerous and distant correspon- 
dents into lull play. The numbers published form eighteen volumes duodecimo, 
and throughout the whole of that space, we believe there does not occur one line 
which can he considered reprehensible for its moral etlect. 

Among other papers in the Bee was a series of Essays on the Political Progress 
of Britain. Though only written in what would now lie considered a liberal 
strain, they appeared in the eyes oi the slierili as calculated to have an injurious 
tendency at that inflamed period; and the learned Doctor was accordingly sum- 
moned to give up the name of the author. 'Ibis Anderson refused, from peculiar 
notions as to literary secrecy; he desired to he himself considered as the author. 
After a. second and a third application, lie still refused; and when the printers 
were sent for, and similarly interrogated, he charged them in the face oi the 
magistrates, to preserve bis secret. All this was the more singular, as his own 
principles were known to be eminent ly loyal. Ilespect for bis talents ami character 
induced the magistrates to let the matter drop. The real author, a worthless 
person named Callender, being afterwards about to tpiil. his country for America, 
wailed upon the authorities, and insinuated that the papers were written by lord 
Gardens!, one, a man to whom lie owed many obligations. Immediately oil hear- 
ing of this infamous conduet, Anderson came forward, and refuted the charge by 
avowing Callander himself to be the real author, 'file whole of this afliiir reflects 
great credit upon the character of l)r Anderson. 

About the year 1797, this ingenious person removed with his family to Lon- 
don, where he undertook various works connected with his favourite study of 
agriculture. Cor several years he wrote the articles of this nature in the Monthly 
Review; and from 1799 to 1802, he conducted a separate miscellany under the 
title of “ Recreations in Agriculture,” which was only discontinued on account of 
some obstructions incident to such a mode of publication. From the la-.! men- 
tioned date, he devoted himself almost entirely to the relaxation which advanced 
years and severe studies had rendered necessary, and particularly to the cultiva- 
tion of his garden, which became a miniature of all his past labours. In I SO I, 
he married a second wife, who survived him. He died on the I 5tli of October, 
1808, at the age of sixty-nine. 

In his younger days, Dr Anderson was remarkably handsome in his person, of 
middle stature, and robust make. H><«*omely moderate in his living, the country 
exercise animated his cheek with the glow of health; bit lie* overstrained exer- 
tion of his mental powers .afterwards shook his constitution, and hurried him into 
o hi age. lie was a man of independent mind; and in the relativ duties of 
husband and lather, exhibited a prudential cave, mixed with which 

commanded the admiral ion of his friends. Of Dr '.nderson’s ahilite s his. works 

i. 
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exhibit so many proofs that they may be appealed to with perfect confidence. 
Although a voluminous writer, there is no subject connected with his favourite 
pursuit, on which he lias not thrown new light, lint his knowledge was not con- 
fined to one science, lie exhibited, to give only one instance, very considerable 
powers of research, when in 1773, he published, in the first edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Hritaimica, an article under the head Monsoon. In this he clearly 
predicted the residt of captain Cook’s first voyage \ namely, that there did not 
exist, nor ever would be found, any continent or large island in the southern 
hemisphere except New Holland alone ; and this was completely verified on 
captain Cook’s return seven months afterwards. Upon the whole, though the 
name of Dr Anderson is associated with no scientific or literary triumphs of great 
splendour, his exertions, by their eminent and uniform usefulness, have given him 
very considerable claims to respect. A minute specification id* Ids w r orks is to be 
found in the Scots Magazine for ISO!). 

ANDERSON, John, 31. A. an eminent i ’reshy terian clergyman of last century, 
grandfather of I’rolessor Anderson, the subject of the next article. Of his early 
history very little is known, except that he received a university ethical ion, and took 
his degree in arts. 1 le was afterwards preceptor to the great John Duke of Argyle, 
and lie mentions in his letters upon the Overtures concerning Kirk Sessions and 
I’rosbytcries, fliat he had resided in Edinburgh for twenty-live years in early life. 
He seems also to have taught a school, and he is upbraided by “ Curat Calder,” 
wit li having been “an old pedant ic dominie, leaching hate data .” It was not, how- 
ever, till after his settlement as minister of Dumbarton, that he became known as 
author. The earliest of his productions that has been discovered is entitled, “A 
Dialogue between a Curat and a Comilrcvmaii concerning the English Service, 
or Coniiiion-Pra)er Hook of England,” which was printed in quarto at Glasgow, 
about 1710. 'f lic question relative to the form of prayer used in Scotland, im- 
mediately after the Reformation, was at this time keenly canvassed by the Scottish 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians, and tile clergy of the former persuasion had very 
shortly before introduced the liturgy into their church service. (Carstnres’ State 
Papers.) Mr, afterwards Hisliop. Sage endeavoured in his “Fundamental (’barter 
of Presbytery Examined,” to show that the English liturgy had been used in Scot- 
hand for at least, seven years alter the establishment of the Protestant religion. In 
this ho was opposed by Mr Anderson, who adduced many arguments to prove tihat 
it was not the English liturgy that is spoken of by the Scottish historians, hut that 
used by the English church at Geneva. Soon afterwards Andersor published a 
“Second Dialogue,” (dated 1711) in which, says lie, “there is hardly any thing 
of importance which is not said in the very word* of tile writers of the other 
side,” and in which South, Heveridge, llammond, and Hornet are the Curates 
whose sentiments are opposed. “ A letter from a Conntreyman to a Curat,” 
followed the dialogue, and received several answers, of which we shall only 
mention one, written by Robert, (-alder, an Episcopalian clergyman, the friend 
ol Dr Archibald Pitcairn, and printed in liis “ Miscellany Numbers relat- 
ing to the controversies about the Hook of Common Prayer,” Ac. folio, 1713. 
To this attack Anderson replied in a pamphlet entitled “Curat Calder AVhipt.” 
lie soon after published “A Sermon preached in the church of Ayr at the open- 
ing of the Synod on J uosday the lir»L of April, 171a,” printed at the desire of 
the Synod of Giisgow and Ayr, (quarto, price sixpence,) and in 1714., the work 
by which lie is best known appeared. It lias for its title, “ A Defence of the 
Church Government, haith, Worship, and Spirit of the Presbyterians, in answer 
to a hook entitled an Apology' for Mr Thomas Rliind,” Ac. 4 to, and is dedicated 
to Archibald. Earl of Islay, About the beginning of the year 1717, Anderson 
informs Ul^the people oi Glasgow were pleased to move that 1 should be called 
io be one etf the ministers of that pliice,” (letter to Stewart of Pardovan, p. L) 
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but the proceedings relative to this transaction strikingly illustrate the truth of 
Wodrow’s remark in a letter to Dr Cotton Mather. 1 2 “ We are biting and de- 
vouring one another,” says the venerable historian, “ and like to be consumed one 
of another. In our neighbouring- oily of Glasgow, where since the Revolution, 
unity and harmony, and consequently vital religion nourished, now heat, and 
strife, and every evil work abound. The university is split and broken. The 
magistrates and ministers are at present in no good terms.” The same author 
gives us some additional information relative to Mr Anderson's case in a letter 
to the llev. .lames llart, one of the ministers of Edinburgh in 1 7 L H.- “ Our Synod 

last week,” says he, “had the Presbytery of Glasgow's reference of Mr Anderson’s 
call before them; the ministers’ reasons of dissent and the town’s answers were 
read, and the ministers’ answers to them read, viva voce . The advice given at 
the close of the last vSynod when the house was thin (to fall from Mr Anderson) 
was disliked by the Synod now when full, and it was agreed not to be recorded. 
'The vote came to be stated, — concur with the call, and transmit it to the Presby- 
tery of Dumbarton, or refer to the Assembly ; and it carried, — concur 63, refer 
1 1 ; whereon the ministers and four or five of the Presbytery appealed to the 
Assembly, and gave in a complaint verbally against Mr Anderson, which the 
iSy nod obliged them to tiring in in write, signed, to-morrow.” Mr Anderson was, 
however, at length settled in Glasgow ill 1720, although it appears from 
.IPCre's History that the North-West Church to which he was appointed was not 
founded till 1721, nor finished for “a year or two thereafter.” It would he 
diilicull to explain Anderson’s motives in coining to Glasgow, — his colleagues 
were disgusted at a letter addressed by him to Walter Stewart of Pardovan, which 
was published in 1717, and contained some severe remarks upon them, and he 
says, in a strain of hitter irony, “ 1 con less 1 was under a great temptation of 
being eager for a settlement in Glasgow, for what minister would not he fond of 
a lesser stipend and a double charge!” 3 Nor was he more fortunate in his first 
appearance in his new parish, for he had, according to M‘Ure, a kind of conse- 
cration sermon, which disgusted “the stricter, or more bigotted sort of the peo- 
ple.” In (he same year in which he was appointed one of the ministers of 
Glasgow, “ Mr Anderson’s Letters upon the Overtures concerning Kirk Sessions 
and Presbyteries” appeared in 12mo. Of this topic he says, “ 1 must needs con- 
fess that it is the most melancholy subject I ever wrote upon. There was plea- 
sure as well as duty in contending with our prclulic adversaries ; but alas! 

In eh il war, to lose or gain ’s the same, 

To gain ’s no glory-, and to lose a shame.” 

These letters extend to six, and although now little known, as they refer merely 
to an ephemeral subject, contain some curious historical information, and not a 
little satire. Mr Anderson did not long survive his call to Glasgow, — the date 
of his death has not been ascertained, but his successor was appointed in 1723. 
llis controversial writings are full of valuable historical information, and show 
him to have been thoroughly versed in theological literature, hut it cannot be too 
much regretted that ho so lar indulged in intemperate language. We have not 
alluded to some of his smaller pamphlets, which refer merely to subjects of a 
temporary or local nature. 

Upon the family tomb-stone, erected by the will of Professor Anderson, over the 
grave of his grandfather, upon the front of the North-West Church, Glasgow, 
was inscribed the following memorial of Mr Anderson : — “ Near this place ly 
the remains of the Rev. John Anderson, who was preceptor to the famous John 
Duke of Argyle and Greenwich, and minister of the gospel in Dumbarton in the 

1 Wodrow’s History', new edition, vol. 1. p. xxv. 

2 History, vol. I. p. xxii, 3 Letters on the Overture!*, p. 07. 
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beginning of the eighteenth century, and in this church in the year 1720. He was 
lh:; author of ‘The Defence of the ( 'hiirch-government, Faith, Worship, ami Spirit 
of the Presbyterians,’ and of several other ecclesiastical and political tracts. As a pious 
minister and an eloquent preacher, a defender of civil and religious liberty, and a 
man of wit and learning, he was much esteemed ; he lived in the reign of Charles 
II ., James II., William III., Anne, and George I. Suchtimes, and such a man, 
forget not, reader, while thy country, liberty, and religion are dear to thee.” 

ANDICK’SON, John, F. It. S. professor of natural philosophy in the university 
of Gkisgow, and founder of the eminently useful institution, bearing his name, ill 
that city, was born in the parish of Hoseneat Ji in Dumbartonshire, in the year 
172(1. He was the eldest son of the reverend James Anderson, minister of 
liosenealh, who was, in his turn, the eldest son of the reverend John Anderson, 
preceptor to John Duke of Argyle, afterwards minister of the gospel, at Dum- 
barton, and whose memoir is given in I he preceding article. The subject 
of this memoir, having the misfortune to lose his father in early life, was 
educated by his aunt Mrs Turner, widow of one of the ministers of the High 
church of Stirling. While residing at this town, where he received the rudi- 
ments of learning, lie appeared as an officer in the burgher corps raised in 
February, L7tt>, to defend it against the forces of the young Chevalier. His 
conduct on this occasion ivas worthy of his distinguished ancestor, from whose 
example he appears to have derived that attachment to the principles of civil 
and religious liberty, which marked his character through life. The carabine 
which lie carried on the walls of Stirling is preserved in the museum connected 
with his institution at Glasgow, lie received tile more advanced part of his 
education at the college of Glasgow, where, in 175(>, he was appointed to be 
professor of oriental languages, being then in the thirtieth year of his age. 

it was not in tills sphere that Mr Anderson was destined to shine with great- 
est lustre. His mind had a decided bent towards the exact sciences, and to the 
illustration of the arts with which they are connected. His translation, there- 
fore, to tile chair of natural philosophy, which took place in 17(i(), was an event 
highly agreeable to him, and also most fortunate for the world. While he took 
an early opportunity after this event, to fulfil ail important private duty, by re- 
paying his aunt for the expenses of his education, lie entered upon the business 
of his class with an enthusiastic ardour of application, which we may safely pro- 
nounce to have been without example in any Scottish university. Not contented 
with the ordinary duty of delivering a course of lectures — though lie performed 
that duty in a manner alone sufficient to obtain distinction — he was indefatig- 
able in studying and exemplifying the application of science to mechanical 
practice; visiting, for this purpose, the workshops of arti/ans in the town, and 
receiving, in return for the scientific doctrine which he had to communicate, a full 
equivalent of experimental knowledge. The most estimable characteristic of profes- 
sor Anderson, was a liberal and diffusive benevolence in regard to the instruction 
his race. Under the inspiration of this feeling, which was in that age more 
rare, and therefore more meritorious than it is at present, he instituted, in ad- 
dition to his usual class, which was strictly mathematical, one for the working 
classes, and others whose pursuits did riot enable them to conform to the pre- 
scribed routine ot academical study, illustrating his precepts by experiments, so 
as to render i in the highest degree attractive. He continued to teach this 
antt-fo'/a class, as lie called it, twice every week, during the session, to the end 
of his life ; and it would noUbe easy to estimate the aggregate of good which he 
thus rendered to Ins fellow -creatures. As an instance \»f the liberal good sense 
bjr whu%he was governed in liis eminently useful scheme, it is related that, a 
mechanic having complained to his assistant, lie had scarcely time, after leaving 
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his work, to change liis dress before coining to the class, and having suggested 
tlie propriety of the operatives being allowed to attend without such change, 
Mr Anderson, being apprized of the wish so expressed, at once acceded to it, 
liis was a mind too strongly bent on mere usefulness, to regard empty form. 
Vet, as a lecturer, he is allowed to have himself exhibited a surpassing elegance 
of manner, liis stylo was easy and graceful, bis command of language unlimit- 
ed, and tlie skill and success with which liis manifold experiments were perform- 
ed, could not be surpassed. He excited the interest, and attracted the attention 
of his pupils, by the numerous and appropriate anecdotes with which he illustrat- 
ed and enlivened his lectures. Enthusiastic in his profession, his whole ambi- 
tion and happiness consisted in making himself useful to mankind, by the dis- 
semination of useful knowledge ; and nothing afforded him purer pleasure than 
hearing that any of his pupils had distinguished themselves in the world. Tlio 
only distinct work which he published in connection with his favourite science, 
was a valuable one, entitled, “Institutes of Physics,” which appeared in 178G, 
and went through live editions during the next ten years. 

Oil the commencement of those political changes in France, which ended in 
such unhappy results, Mr Anderson, as might have been predicated from his ar- 
dently liberal and enlightened character, was among those who sympathized 
most warmly with the proceedings of the emancipated people. Previous to tliat 
period, lie had prosecuted a taste for llio military art, and invented a species of 
gun, the recoil of which was stopped by tlie condensation of common air, within 
the body of the carriage. Having in vain endeavoured to attract the attention 
of the llritish government to this invention, he went to Paris, in 1791, carrying 
with him a model, which lie presented to (lie national Convention. The govern- 
ing party in France at once perceived the benefit which would be derived from 
this invention, and ordered Mr Anderson's model to be bung up in their hall, 
with the following inscription over it — “ Thk gift of Science to Liuehty.” 
Whilst lie was in France, he got a six-pounder made from his model, with which 
lie made numerous experiments in the neighbourhood of Paris, at which the 
famous Paul .lones, amongst others, was present; and who gave liis decided 
approbation of the gun, as likely to prove highly useful in landing troops from 
boats, or firing from tlie round tops or poops of ships of war. Mr Anderson, at 
this period, took a keen interest in the transactions which passed before his 
ejes. He was present when Louis t XVf. was brought back from Varennes ; 
and on the l 1th of .Inly, on the top of the altar of liberty, and in the presence 
of half a million of Frenchmen, he sung Te Drum with the bishop of Paris, 
when the king took the oatli to the Constitution, amen being said to tlie cere- 
mony by tlie discharge of live hundred pieces of artillery. As thc 'Hmpcror of 
Cermany had drawn a military cordon around the frontiers of France, to prevent 
tlie introduction of French newspapers into Germany, lie suggested tlie expe- 
dient of making small balloons of paper, varnished with boiled oil, and tilled 
with inflammable air, to which newspapers and manifestoes might be tied. This 
was accordingly practised, and when the wind was favourable for Germany, they 
were sent off, and descending in that country, were, with their appendages pick- 
et! up by the people. They carried a small Hag or streamer, of which tlie fol- 
low ing is a translation : — 

O'er hills and dales, and lines oi hostile troops, I float m ij\ >lic, 

Hearing the laws of God and Nature to oppressed men, 

And bidding them with arms their rights lihunlaiu.’ ‘ 

1 For this striking anecdote of Mr Anderson’s enthusiasm in the cause of liberty, as well 
us most of the nartinilars of Ids conduct as a professor, we are indebted n a* memon 
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Mr Anderson died, January 1 3th, 179(>, in the 70th year ofhis age, and the 
41st year of his professorship, directing, by his will, dated May / th, 1795, that 
the whole of his effects, of every kind, should be devoted to the establishment of 
an educational institution in Glasgow, to be denominated, Anderson's Univer- 
sity, for the use of the unacademical classes ; so that, even w hile he w as consigned 
lo the silent dust, he might still, by means of his honourably acquired wealth, 
prove of service to the fellow-creatures whom he had benefited so much, during 
his own life, by personal exertion, llis will was carried into effect on the 9tli 
of June following, by the magistrates granting a charter of incorporation to the 
proposed institution. According to the design of the founder, there were to be 
four colleges, — for arts, medicine, law, and theology, — besides an initiatory 
school. Each college was to consist of nine professors, the senior professor be- 
ing the president or dean. As the funds, however, were inadequate to the plan, 
it was at first commenced with only a single course of lectures on nntur;d philo- 
sophy and chemistry, by Dr Thomas Garnett, well known for his numerous 
scientific atul medical works, and also for ills “ Tour through the Highlands and 
part of the Western Isles of Scotland.” This eourso was attended for the first 
year by nearly a thousand persons of both sexes. In 179H, a professor of ma- 
thematics and geography was appointed. The splendid apparatus and library of 
the founder, which were valued at L 3 000, added greatly to the advantages of the 
infant institution. In 1790, Dr Garnett, being appointed professor in the 
Royal Institution at London, was succeeded by the eminent Dr Eirbeck, who, 
in addition to the branches taught by his predecessor, introduced a familiar sys- 
tem of philosophical and mechanical information to live hundred operative me- 
chanics, free of all expense. The institution was placed by the will of the foun- 
der under the inspection and control of the Lord Provost, and many other hon- 
ourable persons, as ordinary visitors, and under the more immediate superiu- 
tendance of eighty-one trustees, who are elected by ballot, and remain in office 
for life. Since the lirst establishment of the University , as it may very pro- 
perly be called, it, has gradually been extended, nearer and nearer to the original 
design of the founder. There are now, [1831,] thirteen professors, who deliver 
lectures on natural philosophy, chemistry, materia medica, anatomy, surgery, veter- 
inary surgery, midwifery, pharmacy, mathematics, geography, experimental philo- 
sophy, natural history, logic, ethics, and modern languages. The institution now 
possesses handsome and commodious buildings, which belong to the corporation, and, 
among other additions to its means of cultivating* and teaching science, is an ex- 
tensive museum of natural history. Anderson's University must he considered 
a wonderful example of the quantity of good which one man, of no very great 
external means, may do for his kind. The private fortune of one professor in 
tiio original college of Glasgow lias here been found sufficient, after a lapse of about 
thirty years, to produce a new fount of learning, not unworthy to rank with the 
old, and of very great practical utility to the public. 

A posthumous work of professor Anderson, entitled, “Observations on Homan 
Antiquities between the Forth and Clyde,” appeared in 1804. 

ANDERSON, 1ioi*krt, M.D. the biographer of Smollett and Johnson, was born 
in 1749, the son of a feuar in the rural village of Carmvath in Lanarkshire. His 
native genius overcame all the disadvantages of his natal scene, as well as the 
poverty occasioned by his father’s premature decease, and he succeeded in obtain- 

in the Glasgow Mechanics’ Magazine, vol. iii. 1825, when, strange to say, for the first 
lime, was nu> notice ol* the life of this great man presented to the public; a striking in- 
stance of the neglect with which mankind sometimes treat their greatest benefactors, while 
thej r bliugii the tame and glory of those who have treated them as slaves or tools, with the 
mo.'t abJUl adulation. 
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iiirr tlie education necessary to qualify himself for the medical profession. In his 
early years, when pursuing his studies at Carmvath, he could lind but one conge- 
nial mind in the whole of that rural district ; this was an unfortunate youth 
named James (ir/eme, the son of a neighbour, who, after exhibiting consider- 
able powers as a poet, died in his twenty-second year, and whose reliques were 
afterwards included by Dr Anderson, more perhaps through the iniluence of 
friendship, than deliberate taste, in his edition of the British poets. Dr Ander- 
son first entered into practice, ns surgeon to the Dispensary of Bamborough Cas- 
tle in Northumberland ; he afterwards removed to Alnwick, where he married 
Miss Cray, daughter of Mr John Cray, a relation of the noble family of that 
name. The declining state of his wile’s health, which rendered a change of air 
necessary, induced him in 1784- to remove to Edinburgh, where he ever after- 
wards resided. lie had here the misfortune to lose his amiable partner, who 
sunk under a consumption, leaving him with three infant daughters. Dr Ander- 
son having secured a small independence, practised no more after this period, 
but ontored into such literary business as he felt to he agreeable to his taste, and 
became the centre of ail agreeable coterie, in which the talents of many a youth 
of genius were for the first time brought into notice. About the year 17!) 3 he 
began to prepare his edition of the British Poets, which appeared in a succession 
of volumes, in large octavo, between the years 17!) 5 and 1807. To the works 
of each poet is prefixed a biographical memoir by Dr Anderson ; and the work 
was deemed to he very respectably executed. In 17!)3, he married for his second 
wife, Miss Dale, daughter of Mr David Dale, schoolmaster in East Lothian — such 
a step being in a great measure necessary for the education of liis two surviving 
daughters. A collection of the works of Smollett, by Dr Anderson, with a me- 
moir prefixed, has gone through eight editions. To the last edition is affixed a 
highly characteristic likeness of the editor. The memoir lias been published re- 
peatedly in a distinct shape, and is a very respectable production. l)r Anderson 
also published a “ Life of Dr Samuel Johnson, with critical observations on his 
works,” which h;is reached a third edition. For several years before the end of 
the eighteenth century, Dr Anderson was editor of the Edinburgh Magazine, a 
rival of the Scots .Magazine, and more varied and lively in its details, which af- 
forded him an opportunity of bringing forward the productions of his young 
friends. This work commenced in the year 178 t, and at the end of 1803, was 
incorporated with the Scots Magazine : it was much indebted to its proprietor, 
James Sihbald, editor of the Chronicle of Scottish Poetry, to Lord Hailes, and 
other eminent Bterary characters. The great incident of Dr Anderson’s literary 
life was his connection with the fate of Thomas Campbell, and his exertions in bring- 
ing before the public the celebrated 44 Pleasures ol* Hope.” The time is not yet 
come when the details of that transaction can with perfect propriety be stated ; but 
the exertions of Dr Anderson have been universally acknowledged by the public., as 
of the most kind, the most disinterested, and most valuable nature — in short, neces- 
sary to the publication of that beautiful poem, which must have otherwise run the risk 
of never being presented to the world. The grateful poet dedicated his work to 
Dr Anderson. During the later years of his life, this veucruble author, though 
he indulged as much as ever in literary society, gave no work to the public. 

As a literary critic, Dr Anderson was distinguished by a warm and honest 
sensibility to the beauties of poetry, and by extreme candour. His character as 
a man was marked by perfect probity in all his dealings, and unshaken constancy 
in Iriendship. llis manner was lively and bustling ; and from his long-contin- 
ued acquaintance with the literary world, he possessed an unrivalled fund of that 
species of gossip and anecdote, which gives so much pleasure in Boswell’s Life of 
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Johnson, To those who have enjoyed this species of conversation in its fullest 
extent, his loss forms a blank, which no survivor could supply. 

ANDERSON, Walter, D.D. The era of this gentleman’s birth is unknown; 
lie died at an advanced age, July, 1800, after having been minister of the parish 
of Chirnsidc for filly years, lie is a remarkable specimen of that class of au- 
thors, who, without the least power of entertaining or instructing tlieir fellow- 
creatures, yet persist in writing and publishing books, which nobody ever reads, 
and still, like the man crazed by the lottery, expect that the next, and the next, 
and the next will be attended with success. Perhaps Anderson's cucoethes .vcW- 
fiewli received its lirst impulse Jroin the following ludicrous circumstance. His 
parish comprehending the bouse of Ni new el Is, he was often entertained there, 
in company with the brother of the proprietor — the celebrated David Ilume. 
The conversation having turned one day on the successes of Mr Hume as an au- 
thor, Anderson said, “ Mr David, 1 dare say other people might write boohs 
too; but you clever fellows have taken up all the good subjects. W lien I look 
about me, I cannot find one unoccupied.” Hume, who liked a .joke upon an un- 
suspecting clergyman, said, “wliat would you think, Mr Anderson, of a history 
of (Jrfpgiis, king of Lydia ? — that hits never yet been written.” Mr Anderson 
was delighted with the idea, and, in short, “ upon that hint lie wrote.” In 1755 
was published, “The History of Cries us, king of Lydia, in lour parts; contain- 
ing observations on the ancient notion of destiny, or dreams, on the origin and 
credit of the oracles, and the principles upon which their oracles were defended 
against any attach.” What is perhaps the best part of the jest, the work was 
honoured with tile following scrio-burlesque notice in the Edinburgh Review, 
then just started by Ilume, Smith, Parly le, and other wits — the article being 
written, we have no doubt, by the very man wlio incited the uulinppy author to 
liis task : — 

“ Crcpsus king of Lydia is a prince whom we never expected to have met 
with, as the hero of a serious history. Mankind seem at last to feel the neces- 
sity of contracting rather than enlarging that period of history, which ought to 
he the object of their study and attention. If this sentiment he just, ln>w unfor- 
tunate and ill-timed is our author's attempt to recall from oblivion the came and 
adventures of a monarch of such distant and dubious tame, lie liic^clf seems 
aware of this objection to his work; and it is hut just to hear what he can plead 
In liis own defence. * The enthusiastic principles of ages long past, and the 
artificial devices then used to work upon the passions of men, may appear to 
some, a subject of history not enough interesting in these times, But if the 
most essential part of knowledge, derived from history, he that of mankind, it 
surely cannot well he learned, without thoroughly considering the various senti- 
ments and opinions embraced by them in different ages of the world. Our views 
of human nature must he partial and confined, if they he only directed to some 
ol its late and present appearances. By carrying our thoughts hack into ancient 
times, we may see rc.ison for abating much of the amazement or dislike which 
is apt to arise in our minds, when w T c read the religious or political violences 
marked out ill modern history.’ 

“ If the reader shall sustain this apology for the subject, (which we by m> 
means require him to do,) we can assure him that he will find our author neither 
destitute ot skill in composition, nor a stranger to propriety and neatness of lan- 
guage. lie has treated his subjects with abundance of erudition, and by liis man- 
lier of relating it, renders an old tale somewhat tolerable. 

* Me cannot-, however, imagine our readers to he so much interested in the 

S monarch as to make it necessary for us to enter into any detail of h ; ’’ 
We approve c t our author's choice of Herodotus rather than Xenn- 
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plion ; * * but at the* same lime, our author's history lias derived, from He- 

rodotus, an air and character which will appear uncouth to a modern reader; 
oracles, dreams, prodigies, miraculous interpositions of the gods, and no less 
miraculous instances of credulity and folly among men, are the objects perpetu- 
ally before him. The rage of reading novels, which has spread so wonderfully 
over Britain, may perhaps have accustomed the public ear to such improbabili- 
ties. To all true lovers of the marvellous, we therefore recommend our author's 
hero. His adventures, though related in a better style, are as far removed from 
truth, and very near as much connected with instruction, as most of those which 
of late years have been so diligently studied by a great part of the nation. 

“We conclude this article with an admonition to the author. In any future 
performance, we advise him either to venture into the region of pure fiction, or 
to confine himself within the precincts of real history, in the former, by li is 
talents tor composition, he may become an agreeable writer; in the latter his 
industry may render him an instructive one.” 

It happens that the work thus noticed in the second number of the Edinburgh 
Ileview, was also the subject of a critique in the second number of the (Yitiral 
lleview, which had then been just started in London by Smollett. 'The article 
in the latter work hears such evident marks of the pen of the distinguished 
editor, and refers to such an extraordinary work, that we shall make no apology 
for tlie following extracts. 

After remarking that the volume has been chiefly compiled from the episodes 
of Herodotus, that it exhibits a miserable flatness of style, and that all the tacts 
scattered throughout its two hundred and thirty-live pages might have been 
i elated in three or four, the critic proceeds to say — “we are apt to believe that 
this is the lirst essay of Mime young historian, who has been more intent upon 
forming his stylo and displaying his learning, than careful in digesting his plan, 
and combining his materials; the subject is too meagre to atlbrd nourishment to 
the fancy or understanding ; and one might as well attempt to build a first-rate 
man of war from the wreck of a fishing-boat, as to compose a regular history 
from such a scanty parcel of detached observations. The compiler has been 
aware of this deficiency, and has filled up his blank paper with unnecessary ar- 
gument, and a legion of eternal truths, by way of illustration. What could be 
more unnecessary, for example, than a detail of reasons for doubting the divinity 
or duMuoniacism of the ancient oracles? who believes, at this time of day, that 
they were either inspired by the deity, or influenced by the devil? What can 

more superfluous than a minute commentary and investigation of the absurd i- 
* !,, s in the plea of the priestess, when she was taxed with falsehood and equivo- 
cation? But we beg the author’s pardon; ho WTote for readers that dwell 
beyond the Tweed, who have not yet renounced all commerce with those familiar 
spirits, which are so totally discarded from this part of the island. There is 
s t ill a race of soothsayers in the Highlands, derived, if we may believe some 
curious antiquaries, from the Druids and Hards, that were set apart for the wor- 
ship of Apollo. Tlie author of the history now before us, may, for ought we 
know, he one of these venerable seers ; though we rather take him to be a 
IVesbyterian teacher, who has been used to expound apothegms that need no 
explanation.” 

The history of Crmsus king of Lydia, one of the most curious productions 
recognised in the history of literary mania , is now extremely rare — not by any 
means from the absorbing appreciation of the public, but rather, apparently, from 
tlie very limited extent of its first circulation. 

Tlie worthy author, though perhaps daunted a little by the reception of his 
Hrst attempt, in time recovered the full tone of his literary ambition ; and lie 
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next attempted a work of miirli larger compass, wliirli appeared in 17011, 
in two quarto volumes, under the title of “The History of France during 
the reigns of Francis If. and Charles IX., to which is prefixed a llevievv 
of the (leneral History of the Monarchy from its origin to that period.’" 
'] he success of this work was much like that of its predecessor ; yet in 1775, 
the author published a continuation in one volume, under the title, “The 
I lister) of Trance, from the commencement of the reign of Henry HI., 
and the rise of the Catholic League, to the peace of Worms and the estab- 
lishment of the famous edict of Nantes in the reign of Henry IV.” In 17N.‘l, 
appeared two further volumes, embracing the history from the commence- 
ment of the reign of Louis XIII. to the general peace of Munster. Jhit, these 
continuous efforts were not drawn. forth by the encouragement, of the public; 
they were solely owing to the desperate cavort hen of the worthy writer, which 
would lake no hint from the world — no refusal from fame. It. is said that lie 
was solely enabled to support the expense of his unrequited labour by a. set of 
houses belonging to himself in House, (too appropriate locality!) one of which 
was sold for every successive quarto, till at last something like a. street of good 
habitable tenements in that thriving town was converted into a row of unreadable 
volumes in his library. “ Ur Anderson,” says the Hcntlciiiau’s Magazine, “ displays 
none of the essential qualities of historic writing, no research into the seen ! 
springs of action, no discrimination of character, and no industry in accumulating 
and examining authorities. F.vcn as a compiler he is guided only by one set 
of materials which he found in the French writers, and may therefore he con- 
sulted by the Tnglish reader, as a collection of their opinions, while he is highly 
censurable in not having recourse to original papers and documents respecting 
the a flairs of his own country. I (is style is uniformly tame, and defaced by col- 
loquial barbarisms. 9 ’ 

hi a literary history of this deplorable character, it is gratifying to lind tlsat 
one cllbrl was at length judged worthy of seine praise. 'Ibis was a work subse- 
quent to the above, entitled, ^ 'I lie Thilosophy of Ancient Hrecce investigated, in 
its origin and progress, to the eras of its greatest celebrity, in the Ionian, Italic, 
and Athenian schools, with remarks on the delineated system of their founders.*' 
His principle in tlsis work, according to the authority, just quoted, appears to 
have been to supply the deficiencies in Mr Stanley's work, and to give place to 
remarks upon the meaning employed by the most eminent Hvecian philosophers, 
ill support of (heir phy ; eal, if:-, ologioal, and morel systems: and to give ;i fuller 
and more connected deploy of their theories and arguments, and to relieve the 
frigidity of their have details by interspersing observations.” In this work he 
displays much learning, and is in general both accurate and perspicuous, although 
he is still deficient in the graces of style. JYrhaps it would have been more 
successful had it not appeared at the same time with I'r Infield's excellent abridg- 
ment of Trucker's Hilary of Hiilnsophy. 

One of the last allow pis of l)r Anderson was a pamphlet againstthn principle 
of the Trench 1 evolution. Ibis being not only written in liis usual heavy sty !»-. 
but. adverse to *‘ie popular sentiments, met- with so little s.ile, that it could scarcely 
be said *o have been ever pvblishul. However, the doctor was not discouraged: 
adopting rather the maxim, ‘ contra amlvntior Ho . lie wrote a ponderous addi- 
tion or appendix to the work, which he brought with him to Kdiiiburgh, in order 
to put it to the press, ( ailing first upon his friend Principal Hobcrlson, lie ro- 
I ‘tod the whole desi:* i, which ns might he expected, elicited the mirthful surprise 
• : the vener. hie historian. fc - Ideally,” said Dr Hobcrtson, “ this is the maddest 
oi all your sc., nies — what! a miuiII pamphlet is found heavy, and you propose 
to lighten it by making it ten tii .es heavier? Never was such madness heard 
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of!” 44 Why, why,” answered Dr Anderson, 41 did you never see a kite raised by 
boys?” “ 1 have,” answered the principal. “ TJieu, you mast have remarked 
I hat, svlicn you try to raise the kite by itsell* iliere is no getting it up: but only 
add a long 1 string of papers to its tail, and up it goes like a laverock!” \ ho 
reverend principal was completely overcome by this argument, which scarcely 
left him breath to reply, so heartily did he laugh at the ingenuity of the resolute 
author. However, we believe, lie eventually dissuaded Dr Anderson from his 
design. 

AMMAN]), William, an episcopal divine of the reign of Charles II., was the son 
of W illiam Aiinand, minister of Ayr, where he was born in 1033. His father, 
having read the service-book at Glasgow' in 1(>37, was attacked by the women of 
that plans on the streets, and with some ditliculty escaped a tragical fate. lie 
was obliged soon after to ily from Scotland, on account of his adherence to the 
royal cause. Young Aiinand became, in 1(>51, a student at University College, 
Oxford, and soon gave token of his being inspired with the same predilections 
a-* his father. Though placed under a presbyteriau tutor, he took every oppor- 
tunity of hearing the episcopal divines, who preached clandestinely in and around 
Oxford. In lt»5l», being then bachelor of arts, he received holy orders from the 
hands of Dr Thomas Pulwar, bishop of Ardlbrt or Kerry in Ireland, and w r as 
appointed preacher at Weston on t lie Green, near Bccister in Oxfordshire, In 
this situation, and another to which he was preferred in Bedfordshire, he distin- 
guished himself by his preaching. Immediately alter the Restoration, he pub- 
lished two treatises in favour of the episcopal style of worship, which seem to 
have procured him high patronage, as he was now appointed chaplain to the 
earl of Aliddleton, the king’s commissioner to the Scottish Instates, lieturning 
to Scotland with this nobleman, he became minister successively of the Tol booth 
and of the Tron Churches. As an episcopal clergyman, he must have no doubt 
been exceedingly unpopular in his own country ; but there can be no doubt that 
b.uh bis ministrations and his writings were highly creditable to him, the latter 
displaying much learning. In ItiTti, the king appointed him to be dean of 
Kdinburgh, and in lt/ ">;> lie began to act as professor of divinity at St Andrews. 
Dn the 30th of dune, Lt>N5, he attended the Pari of Argyle, by order of the 
government, at his execution, and in his prayer on the scaifold, had the liberality 
to lament the fall of that nobleman 44 as one of the pillars of the church,” 
«u» expression which is said to have given great o/lenre to his superiors. 
\fter a life of piety and goodness, ho died in 1(RS!1, lamenting with his latest 
bivatli, and with tears in his eyes, the overthrow of that church which he had 
exerted himself so much to defend and establish. He said, he never had thought 
t » outlive the church of Scotland, but he Imped that others would live to see it 
>« ‘stored. 

AUUUTIINOT, Alexander, an eminent divine of the reign of James VI., son 
of tlie laird of Arbutlnmt., was born in the year 1 5 3 ft. Having studied languages 
and philosophy in the University of Aberdeen, and civil law under the famous 
Cujacius at Bourges in France, he took ecclesiastical orders, and became in his 
mvn country a zealous supporter of the Reformation. The period of his entrance 
hito life was 15l>3, when queen Alary was in possession of the kingdom, llis 
eminent abilities and acquirements pointed him out, young as he was, as a lead- 
!ll g man in the church, and accordingly he took a prominent part in several 
general assemblies, in that of 1 5(>H, he was appointed by his brethren to ex- 
amine a work entitled 41 The Fall of the Roman Church,” which was objected to 
because it styled the king the head of the church. The result of his delibera- 
t'ons was an order to Hassandync, the printer, not to print any more books till 
he had expunged this passage, and also taken away a lewd song which ho had 
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published at the end of an edition ol’ the l’sa/ius. The assembly also ordered 
that henceforth no hook should he published till licensed by tlieir commission. 
“ Thus,” it has been remarked, “ the reformed clergy, who owed their emancipa- 
tion to the right of private judgment, with stange inconsistency obstructed the 
progress of free inquiry by talcing upon themselves the regulation of the press.” 

Arbuthnot was soon after appointed minister of the parishes of Arbuthnot and 
Logio-I Indian, and in 1 5ti‘J he became Principal of the University of Aberdeen, 
lie was a member of the (Jeneral Assembly held at St Andrews in 157*2, in 
which strenuous opposition was made to a scheme of church-government, called 
the “ Hook of Policy,” which w;is invented hy certain statesmen, at the head of 
whom was the Regent Morton, to restore the old titles of the church, and hy 
means of titular incumbents, retain all the temporalities among themselves. In 
the ( ienera 1 Assemblies held at Edinburgh in 157.‘J and 1577, Arbuthnot was 
chosen .Moderator; and he appeal’s to have been constantly employed, on the 
part of the church, in the commission for conducting the troublesome and tedious 
contest with the Regency concerning the plan of ecclesiastical government to be 
adopted in Scotland. This commission, under tile name of the (ongregation, at 
length absorbed so much power, that the Assembly was left little to do but to 
approve its resolutions. Mho part which Arhulhiiot took in those allairs gave 
offence to James VI., and the offence was increased hy the publication of Buch- 
anan's History, of which Arhullinot was the editor. It was therefore resolved to 
restrain him by an oppressive act of arbitrary power; and a royal order was 
issued, forbidding him to absent himself from his college at Aberdeen. The 
clergy, who saw that the design of this order was to deprive them of the benelil 
of Arbutluiot's services, remonstrated : the king, however, remained indexible, 
and the clergy submitted. This persecution probably affected Arbulhnofs health 
and spirits; for, the next year, 1 5<S3, lie fell into a gradual decline and died. 
Arbuthnot. appears to have possessed much good sense and moderation, and to 
have been well qualified for public business. His knowledge was various and 
extensive; lie was a patron of learning; and at the same time that lie was active 
in promoting the interests of the Reformed church, he contributed to the revival 
of a taste for literature in Scotland. 'The only prose production which he lias 
left, is a learned and elegant Latin work, entitled “ Oratioues do Originc et 
Digiiitate Juris,” — [Orations on the Origin and Dignity of the Law,] which was 
printed in 4 to at Edinburgh in 1572. Eor some specimens of vernacular 
poetry, supposed to be his composition, we may refer to living’s Lives of the 
Hcoltish Reels, and JM‘ 4 rift’s Life of Andrew Melville. 1 iis character has received 
alasting eulogy, in the shape of an epitaph, from the pen of his friend Melville. 
Sc J)eliti<e Vociarum Scalar urn, ii. p. 120. 

ARBUTHNOT, John, M.D. one of the constclial ion of wits in the reign of 
queen Anne, and the most learned man of the whole body, was the soil of a 
Scottish clergyman, who bore a near relationship to the noble family of this 
name and title, lie vas born at Arbuthnot in Kincardineshire, soon after the 
Restoration, am! received his education at the University of Aberdeen, where lie 
took the degree of M. LX The father of Arbuthnot was one of those members of 
the church of Scotland, who, not being able to comply with the presbyterian sys- 
tem introduced at the Revolution, were obliged to resign tlieir charges. II <1 
retired to a small e&t.r.“, which he possessed by inheritance; while his sons, find- 
ing tlieir prospects blighted in their own country, were under the necessity of 
j.'M'iir abroad to seek ;heir fortune. John carried his jacobitism, his talents, and 
' knowledg ot physic, to London, where he at first subsisted as a teacher of 
•.c thematics. iis first literary effort bore a reference to this science: it was an 
Examination of Dr Woodward's Account of the Deluge,” a work which had 
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bi'mi published in I <>95, and which, in Dr ArbulhnoCs estimation, was irrecon- 
cilable with just philosophical reasoning upon mathematical principles, 'this 
publication, which appeared in lti!)7, laid the foundation of the author's literary 
reputation, which not long after received a large and deserved increase by his 
“ Fssay on the usefulness of Mathematical Learning.” The favour which he ac- 
quired by these publications, as well as by liis agreeable manners and learned 
conversation, by degrees introduced him into practice as a physician. Being at 
Ppsom, when Prince (Jcorge of Denmark was suddenly taken ill, he was called 
in, and had the good fortune to ellect a cure. The Prince immediately became 
his patron, and, in 1701), he was appointed fourth physician in ordinary to the 
queen, (prince (Jeorge’s royal consort.) ill which situation he continued till her 
majesty's death in 1714. In 1701, Dr Arlmtlmot had been elected a member 
of the Ho\al Society, in consequence of his communicating to that body a most 
ingenious paper on the equality of the numbers of the sexes; a fact which lie 
proved by tables ot'birtlis from Iti^D, and from which he deduced the reasonable 
inference that polygamy is a violation of the laws of nature. In 1710, he was 
elected a member of the Boy a l (-ollege of Physicians. 

This was the happy period of I Jr A rlmth riot’s life, 'lory principles and lory 
ministers were now triumphant; lie was in enjoyment of a high reputation, of a 
lucrative practice, and a most honourable prefci incut. He also lived in constant 
intercourse with a set of literary men, almost the greatest who had ever flourished 
in Kngland, and nil of whom were of his own way of thinking in regard to poli- 
tico. This circle included Pope, Swift, dray, and Prior. In 1711, he engaged 
with Pope and Swift, in a design to write a satire on the abuse of human learn- 
ing in every branch, which was to have been executed in the humorous manner 
of ( Servant es, the original inventor of this species of satire, under the history of 
feigned adventures. But the prosecution of this design was prevented by the 
queen’s death, which lost Arbuthnot. his situation, and proved a death-blow to all 
the political friends of the associated wits. In the dejection which befell them, 
they never went farther than an essay, chiefly written by Arbuthiiot, under the 
title of the First Book of the Memoirs of Martinos Nxiblcrus. Polite letters,” 
says Warlmrton in his edition of Pope's works, “ never lost more than in the de- 
feat of this scheme; in the execution of which, eacli of this illustrious triumvirate 
would have found exercise for bis own particular talents ; besides constant em- 
ployment for those which they all had in common. Dr Arlmtlmot was skilled 
in every thing which related to science; 31 r Pope was a master in the line arts; 
and l)r Swift excelled in a knowledge of the world. Wit they had in equal 
measure ; and this so large, that no age perhaps ever produced three men to 
whom Nature had more bountifully bestowed it, or Art had brought it to higher 
perfection.” We are told by the same writer that the Travels of (Julliver and 
the Memoirs of a Parish (Jlerk were at first intended as a branch of the Memoirs 
of Scriblerus. Jn opposition to what Warhuiton says of the design, we may pre- 
sent what Johnson says of, the execution. u These memoirs,” says the doctor, in 
his life of Pope, “ extend only to the first part of a work projected in concert 
by Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot, Their purpose was to censure the abuses of 
learning by a fictitious life of an infatuated scholar. They wi re dispersed ; the 
design never was completed ; and Warburton laments its miscarriage, as ail event 
very disastrous to polite letters. If the whole may he estimated by this specimen, 
which seems to be the production of Arbuthnot, with a few touches by I npe, the 
want of more will not be much lamented ; fur the follies which the writer ridi- 
cules are so little practised, that they are not known ; nor can the satire bo un- 
derstood but by the learned, lie raises phantoms of absurdity, and then drives 
them away. He cures diseases that were never felt. For this reason, this joint 
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production of three great writers h;is never attained any notice from mankind.'’ 
Willi the opinion of Dr Johnson we entirely coincide, so far as the Scrihlerus is 
concerned ; but we think that Arbutlmot was unfortunate in the part of the de- 
sign wliic.li he selected, and that, in satirising more palpable follies, he might 
have been more successful. The success of Swift, in ridiculing mankind in gene- 
ral in his (iulliver is surely a suiiicicnt reason, if no other existed, for the lamen- 
tation of Warlmrton. 

At the death of the Queen, when it pleased the new government to change all 
the attendants of the court, the immortal suffered with the mortal ; Arbutlmot, 
displaced from his apartments at St James’s, took a house in Dover-street, remark- 
ing philosophically to Swift, that he. “ hoped still to be able to keep a little habita- 
tion warm in town.” ilis circumstances were never so prosperous or agreeable 
after this period. With the world at large, success makes merit — and the want 
of it the reverse — and it is perhaps impossible for human nature to think so high- 
ly of a man who has been improperly deprived of some external mark of distinc- 
tion and honour, as of him who wears it without so much desert. The wit, left 
to liis own resources, ami witli a rising family to support, seems to have now lived 
in some little embarrassment. 

hi 17 L7, Arimliniot, along with Dope, gave assistance to tiny, in a farce enti- 
tled, “ Three Hours alter Marriage,” which, strange to say, was damned the lirst 
night. A rival wit wrote upon lhi» subject: — 

4 * Such were the wa*. r s who boldly did adventure 
To rliih a farce In tripartite adventure ; 

P»nt let them share their dividend of praise, 

And wear their own fuel's cap instead of bay-'..'’ 

The failure is easily explained, and I lie explanation partly involves Arbutli- 
nofs character as a literary wit. The satire of the principal character was too 
confined, too extravagant, and too unintelligible to a general auditory, to meet 
with Mir.re.vi on the stage. It would thus appear that Arbutlmot, like many other 
similar men, had loo refined a style of wit in his writings — not that broad, open, 
palpable humour which (lashes at once upon the conceptions of all men, but 
something too rich and rare to be generally appreciated, i I is learn in;:' led his 
mind to objects not generally undetstood or known ; and, therefore, when he 
wrote, he was apt to excite the sympathies of only a very limited class. 

In I7‘j*i. Dr Arhuthuot found it necessary for his health to indulge in a visit 
to Hath. He was accompanied on this ocriision by a brother, who was a hanker 
at Paris, and whose ext * ..ordinary character called forth the following striking 
description from Dope: “ '1 ho spirit of philanthropy, so long dead to our world, 
seeius revived in him : he is a philosopher all lire ; so warmly, nay so w'ildly, 
in tlie right., that he ton es all others about him to be so too, and draws them 
into bis own vortex, lie is a star that looks ;is if it were all on fire, but is all 
benignity, all gentle and beneficial influence. If there he other men in t .e 
world that would sene a friend, yet he is the only one, 1 believe, that could make 
even an enemy serve a friend.” About this time, the Doctor thus described him- 
seli in a letter to Swilt: u As for your humble servant, with a great stono in his 
right kidney, and a family of men and women to provide for, he is as cheerful 
in public affairs as ever.” 

Arbutlmot, in 17^.1, was chosen second censor of the Doyal College of Physi- 
cians; in I i ^7, he was made an elect, ami had the honour to pronounce the Ilar- 
veir wMikm for the year. In J7J7, also appeared his great and learned work 
cub.. . ‘ fables - ,f Ancient Coins, Weights, and Measures, explained and cxem- 
piilimt in several Divert ations.” He continued to practice physic with good iv- 
p.i..nion, and diverted his leisure hours by writing papers of wit and humour. 
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Among these may be mentioned one, which appeared in 1731, in the shape of 
an epitaph upon the in famous colonel (charter is, and wliidi we shall present in 
this place ;is perhaps fhe most favourable specimen of l)r Arhiithnot’s peculiar 
vein of talent : — 

“ Here continueth to rot the body of Francis Cliavtevis, who, with an inflexi- 
ble constancy, and inimitable uniformity of life, persisted, in spite of age and in- 
firmities, in the practice of every human vice; excepting prodigality and hypo- 
crisy; his insatiable avarice exempted him from the Ill's!, his matchless impudence 
from the second. Nor was lie more singular in the undcvialing pruvity of his 
manners, than successful in accumulating wealth; for, without trade or profession, 
without trust of public money, and without bribe- worthy service*, he acquired, or 
more properly created, a ministerial estate. He was the only person of his time, 
who could cheat with the mask of honesty, retain his primeval meanness when 
possessed often thousand a year, and, having daily deserved the gibbet for what 
lie did, was at last condemned to it for what he could not do. — Oh! indignant 
reader! Think not his life useless to mankind! Providence connived at his exe- 
crable designs, to give to after ages a conspicuous proof and example of how' small 
estimation is exorbitant wealth in the sight of Hod, by his bestowing’ it on the 
most unworthy of all mortals. 1,1 

Arbi itb not, about this time, wrote a very entertaining paper on the “ Alterca- 
tions or Scolding of the Ancients.” In 173*2, he contributed towards detecting* 
and punishing the scandalous frauds and abuses that had been carried on under 
the specious name of “ The Charitable ( Corporation.” In the same year, lie pub- 
lished his “ Treatise on the Nature and Choice of Aliments,” which was followed, 
in 1733, by his “ Essay on the Effects of Air on Human llodies.” lie is thought 
to have been led to these subjects by the consideration of his own case ; an asth- 
ma, which, gradually increasing with his years, became at length desperate and 
incurable. A little before his last publication, he had met with a severe domestic 
affliction in the loss of his soil, Charles, ‘’whose life,” he says in a letter to 
Swift, 14 if it had so pleased («od, he would willingly have redeemed with his 
own.” He now retired, in a state of great, debility to Hampstead; from whence, 
in a letter to Pope, July 17th, 173 1, he gives the following philosophic, and we 
may add, touching, account of his condition : 

“1 have little doubt of your concern for me, nor of that of the lady you men- 
tion. 1 have nothing to repay my friends with at present, but prayers and good 
wishes. 1 have the satisfaction to find that 1 am as officiously served by my 
friends, ns lie that has thousands to leave in legacies ; besides the assurance of 
their sincerity. Hod Almighty had made my distress as easy as a thing of that 
nature can be. I have found some relief, at least sometimes, from the air of this 
place. My nights are bad, but many poor creatures have worse. 

1 This paragon of wickedness, who was a native of Scotland, is thus described by Pope, 
bill, wo believe, as in the epitaph itself, with much exaggeration. Francis Charteris, a 
man infamous for all vices. When he was an ensign in the army, he was drummed out 
of the regiment for a cheat: he was banished Brussels, and turned out of Ghent on the 
same account. After a hundred tricks at the gaming-tables, he took to lending of money, 
at exorbitant interest, and on great penalties, accumulating premium, interest, and capital 
into a new capital, and seizing to a minute when the payment became due; in a word, by 
a constant attention to the vices, wants, and lollies of mankind, he acquired an immense 
fortune. ***** He was twice condemned for rapes and pa r- 
dniied. bul the last time not without imprisonment in Newgate, and large confiscations. He 
died in Scotland, ill 1731, aged (12. The populace, at. his funeral, raised a great riot, almost 
tore the body out of the coflln, and east dead dogs, &c. into the grave along with it.** "Wo 
may add, that t he mourners had to defend themselves from the mob with their swords. Sue 
Traditions of Kdinbur&h. One remarkable feature of Cliarteris 1 character is not generally 
known: though a bully and a coward, lie had his lighting days; he would siilfei; himself to 
he kicked for refusing a challenge one day, and the nexl would accept another and kifl his 
man. 
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“ As for yon, my good friend, I think, si non our first acquaintance, then? have 
not been any of those little suspicions or jealousies flint, often allect ihe sincerost 
friendships; I .un sure not on my side*. I must he so sincere as to own, that, 
though 1 could not, help valuing you for those talents which the world prizes, 
yet they were not the foundation of my friendship ; they were quite of another 
sort ; nor shall 1 at present offend yon by enumerating them; anil I make itniy 
last request, that you will continue that nohie disdain and abhorrence of vice, 
which you seem naturally endowed with, but still with a due regard to your own 
safety ; and study more to reform than to chastise, though the one cannot he 
effected without tin; other. 

“ Lord I bit hurst 1 have always liououred, for every good quality that a person 
of his rank ought, to have : pray, give my respects and kindest wishes to the fami- 
ly. My venison stomach is gone, but 1 have those about me, and often with me, 
who will he very glad of his present. If it is left at any house, it. will be trans- 
mitted safe to me. 

“ A recovery in my case, and at my age. is impossible : the kindest wish of my 
friends is ntlhana.sia. Living or dying, I shall always he, — Yours, Utc.” 

In a letter about the same time to Swift, lie say s he came to Hampstead, not for 
life, hut for ease. That In* had gained in a slight degree from riding; but he was 
44 not in cireu nistm ices to live an idle country life ;” and he exported a return of 
the disorder in full force on his return in winter 1o London. lie adds, “ I am 
at present in the ease of a man that, was almost in harbour, Imt, was again blown 
back to sea ; who has a reasonable hope of going to a good place, and an 
absolute certainty of leaving a very had one. Not that 1 have any particular 
disgust at the world, for 1 have as great comfort in my own family, and from 
the kindness of my friends, as any man ; but t lie world in the main displeaseth 
me ; and 1 have too true a presentiment of calamities that are like to befall my 
country. However, if 1 should have the happiness to see you before 1 die, you 
will liud that, 1 enjoy the comforts of life with my usual cheerfulness. * * * 

My family give you their love and servieo. The great loss l sustained in one of 
them gave me my first, shock ; and the trouble I have with the rest, to bring them 
to a good temper, to hear the loss of a father who loves them, and whom they 
love, is really a most sensible alllietiou to me. I am afraid, my dear fri ml, we 
shall never see one another more in this world. 1 shall, to the last moment, pre- 
serve my love and esteem for you, being well assured .hat you will never leave 
the palhs ofiirtue and* honour for all that is in the world. This world is not 
worth the least deviation from that way,” &c. In such a strain did this truly 
good man discourse of his own certain and immediate death, winch accordingly 
took place, February, in his house, Fork-street, IhuTmgton Hardens, to 

which he had returned from Hampstead at the approach of winter. 

ArbuthuoFs character was given by his friend Swift in one dash: 14 He has 
more wit than we all have, and more humanity than wit.” “ Arbiithnol,” says 
Dr Johnson in his life of Pope, “ was a man of groat comprehension, skil- 
ful in his profession, versed in the sciences, acquainted with ancient, literature, 
and able to animate ids mass of knowledge by a bright and active imagination ; 
a scholar with great brilliancy of wit '; a w it, who, in the crowd of life, retained 
ami discovered a noble ardour of religious zeal.” Lord Orrery has thus entered 
more minutely into his character. “Although he was justly celebrated for wit 
and learning, there was an excellence in his character more amiable than all Jus 
other qualifications, I mean the excellence of his heart. He h#S shown himself 
eqna ! any ot his contemporaries in wit and vivacity, and taf was superior to 
mos incn in acts humanity and benevolence. Ilis very sarcasms are the sa- 
tiric xtrfcfces of got i d nature : they are like slaps in the face, given in jest, the 
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effects of which may raise blushes, but no blackness will appear after the blow. 
He laughs as jovially as ail attendant upon Bacchus, but continues as sober and 
considerate as a disciple of Socrates. He is seldom serious except in his attacks 
upon vice ; and then liis spirit rises with a manly strength, and a noble indig- 
nation. His epitaph upon Charter is (allowing one small alteration, the word 
permitted , instead of connived at,) is a complete and a masterly composition in 
its kind. No man exceeded him in the moral duties of life ; a merit still more 
to his honour, as the ambitious powers of wit and genius are seldom submissive 
enough to confine themselves within the limit aliens of morality. In his letter 
to Mr Pope, written as it were upon his deatli-bed, lie discovers such a noble 
fortitude of mind at the approach of his dissolution, as could be inspired only by 
a clear conscience, and the calm retrospect of an uninterrupted series of virtue. 
The Dean [Swift] laments the loss of him with a pathetic sincerity. 4 The deaths 
of Mr (iay and Doctor,’ says lie to Mr Pope, 4 have been terrible wounds near 
my heart. Their living would have been a great comfort to me, although I 
should never have seen them: like a sum of money in a bank, from which T 
should receive at least annual interest, as 1 do from you, and have done from 
1 jord .1 loJ in gl >rok e. ’ ” 

The wit, to which Swift’s was only allowed the second place, was accompanied 
by a guileless heart, and the most perfect simplicity of character. It is related 
of its possessor, that lie used to write a humorous account of almost every remarka- 
ble event which fell under his observation, in a folio book, which lay in his par- 
lour ; but so careless was he about bis writings afler lie was done with them, that, 
while he was writing towards one end of this work, lie would permit his children 
to tear out the leaves from the other, for their paper kites. This carelessness 
lias prevented many of the works of Dr Arbuthnot from being preserved, and no 
correct list lias ever been given. A publication in two volumes, 8vo, at Glasgow, 
in 17 51, professing to be bis “ Miscellaneous Works,” was said by bis son to con- 
sist cliietly of the compositions of other people. He was so much in the habit of 
writing* occasional pieces anonymously, that, many fugitive articles were erro- 
neously attributed to him: he was at first supposed to be the author ofliobinson 
Crusoe. He scarcely ever spoke of his writings, or seemed to take the least in- 
terest in them. He was also somewhat indolent. Swill said of him, that he 
seemed at first sight to have no fault, but that he could not walk. In addition 
to this, lie had too much simplicity and worth to profit by the expedients of life : 
in Swift’s words, 

“Ho knew liis art, but not his triulc.” 

Swift also must be considered as insinuating a certain levity of feeling, with all 
his goodness, when lie says, in anticipation of his own death, 

“ Poor Pope will grieve a month, and Gay 

A w*eek, and Arbuthnot a day!’’ 

though the habitual cheerfulness of bis disposition may have been all that the poet 
bad in his eye. The only other work ascertained as Arbutlmot’s, besides tliose 
mentioned, is the celebrated History of John Bull, a political allegory, which has 
liad many imitations, but no equal, lie also attempted poetry, though without 
any particular effort. A philosophical poem of bis composition, entitled, 
“ PNfl0I 2 EATTON,” [Know Yourself] is printed in Dodsley’s Miscellanies. 
He left a son, George, who was an executor in Pope’s will, and who died in the 
enjoyment of a lucrative situation in the Exchequer office towards the end of 
the last century ; khd a daughter, Anne, who was honoured with a legacy by 
Pope. His second son, Charles, who died before himself, liad been educated in 
Christ church college, Oxford, and entered into holy orders. 
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ARMSTRONG, John, M.D. author of the well-known poem, entitled, “ The 
Art of Preserving Health,” was born, about 1709, in the parish of Castle ton, 
Roxburghshire, where his father and brother were successively ministers, lie 
might almost be styled a poet by right of birth-place, for the parish of Castlcton 
is simply the region of Liddcsdale, so renowned for its heroic lays, the 
records of deeds performed by the border rievers, .among whom the family 
of the poet bore a distinguished rank. 'Hie rude and predatory character 
of this district had, however, passed away before the commencement of the 
eighteenth century; and young Armstrong, though his lullabies were no doubt 
those fine old bulbuls which have since been published by Sir Walter Scott, 
seems to have drawn from them Hut little of his inspiration. It was as yet 
the fashion to look upon legendary verses as only lit for nurses and children ; 
and nothing was thought worthy of the term poetry, unless it were presented in 
I rim artificial language, after the manner of some distinguished classic w riter. 
It is therefore by no means surprising, that Armstrong, though born and cradled 
in a land full of beautiful traditionary poetry, looked upon it all, after he had 
become an educated man, as only Doric trash, and found his Tempo in the bowers 
of Twickenham instead of the lonely heaths of Liddcsdale. 

The only allusion to his native scene is to he found in the following passage 
of “The Art of Preserving Health;” a warm and elegant apostrophe, and no 
doubt testifying his affectionate recollection of 

t he school-boy spol , 

We ne’er fur” el, though there we are forgot,— 
but still deficient in characteristic painting, and unpardonably so in its total si- 
lence as to the romantic history of the country, and its spirit-stirring ballads. 

Rut if the breathless chase o’er hill and dale 
Lxcccd your strength, a sport of less fatigue. 

Nut less delightful, the prolific, stream 
Affords, 'file chrystal rivulet that o’er 
A stony channel rolls its rapid surge, 

Swarms with the silver fry. Such, through the bounds 
Of pastoral Staiford, runs the brawling Trent; 

Such Ltlen, sprung from Cumbrian mountains, such 
The lisk o’erhung with woods: and such the stream, 

On wiiose Arcadian banks l first drew air, 

Liddal, till now, except in Doric lays 
T unud to her murmurs by her iovc-sick swains, 

Unknown in .-.ong: though not a purer stream, 

Through w»ods more flowery, more romantic groves. 

Rolls toward the western main. I tail, sacred Hood! 

May still thy hospitable swains be blest 
In rural innocence; thy mountains still 
Teem with the fleecy race; thy tuneful woods 
For ever flourish; and thy vales look gay 
With painted meadows, and the golden grain! 

Qft wh,h thy blooming sons, when life was new, 

.Sportive and petulant, and charmed with toys, 

In thy transparent eddies have I laved: 

Oft traced with patient steps thy fairy banks, 

With the wv.ll-imitatcd fly to hook 

The eager trout, and with the slender line 

And yielding rod solicit to the slioro 

The struggling panting prey; while vernal clouds— 

Ai l tepid gales obscured the ruffled pool, 

Aru roin the deeps called forth the wanton s wanes. 
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llow different would have been the allusions of a Ixiydcn or a Scott to 111 ■; 
land of Jock o’ the Side and Hobbie Noble ! 

Armstrong’ was educated for the medical profession at the university of Ed in- 
burgh, under the elder Monro. In 1732, lie took his degrees as M. D. with 
much reputation, the subject of his treatise being Tabes Purulent a. He had 
ere this period addicted himself to the composition of verses. We are inform- 
ed, that, to relieve the tedium of a winter spent in “ a wild romantic country ” 
— probably Liddesdalc — he wrote wliat lie intended for an imitation of Shak- 
spearc, but which turned out to resemble rather the poem of “ Winter,” then 
just published by Thomson. The bard of the Seasons, hearing of this composi- 
tion, which so strangely and so accidentally resembled bis own, procured a sight 
of it by means of a mutual friend, and, being much pleased with it, brought it 
under the notice of Mr David Mallet, Mr Aaron Hill, and l)r Young, .all of 
whom joined with him in thinking it a work of genius. Mallet even requested 
tlie consent of the author to its publication, and undertook that duty, though 
he afterwards gave up the design. 

Armstrong was probably led by this flattering circumstance to try his fortune 
in Loudon, where bis countrymen Thomson and Mallet had already gained 
literary distinction. In 1735, lie is found publishing, in that capital, a humor- 
ous attack upon empirics, in the manner of Lucian, entitled, “ An Essay for 
abridging the study of physic, to which is added, A Dialogue betwixt llygeia, 
Mercury, and l’luto, relating to the Practice of Physic, as it is managed by a 
certain illustrious Society ; and an Epistle from Usbeck tlie Persian to Joshua 
Ward, Esq.” The essay, besides its sarcastic remarks on quacks ami quackery, 
contains many allusions to the neglect of medical education among tlie practis- 
ing apothecaries ; hut the author had exhausted iiis wit in it, and the dialogue 
and epistle are consequently llal and insipid. In 1737, he published a serious 
professional piece, styled, “ A Synopsis of the History and Cure of the Venereal 
Disease,” *8 vo., inscribed in an ingenious dedication to Dr Alexander Stuart, as 
to “ a person who had an indisputable right to judge severely of the perform- 
ance presented to him.” He probably designed the work as an introduction to 
practice in this branch of the medical profession ; but it was unfortunately followed 
by his poem, entitled, “The (Economy of Love,” which, though said to have been 
designed as merely a burlesque upon certain didactic writers, was justly condemn- 
ed for its warm and alluring pictures, and its tendency to inflame the passions 
of youth. It appears by one of the “ Cases of Literary Property,” that Andrew 
Millar, the bookseller, paid fifty pounds for the copy-right of ibis poem ; a sum 
ill-gained, for the work greatly diminished the reputation of tlie author. After 
it had passed through many editions, he published one, in J7(i8, in which 
tlie youthful luxuriances that had given offence to better minds were carefully 
pruned. 

In 17*14, Dr Armstrong made some amends for this indiscretion, by publishing 
liis “ 'Hie v\rt of Preserving Health,” a didactic poem in blank verse, extending 
through four books, each of which contains a particular branch of the subject. 
This very meritorious work raised his reputation to a height which liis subsequent 
efforts scarcely sustained. It is written in a taste which would not now be con- 
sidered very pure, or elegant ; but yet, when tho subject and the age are con- 
sidered, there is amazingly little to be condemned. Dr W avion has justly 
remarked the refined terms in which the poet, at tlie end of liis third book, has 
described an English plague of the fifteenth century, entitled, “ The Sweating 
Sickness.” “ There is a classical correctness and closeness of style in tin's poein,” 
says Dr Wnrton, “ that are truly admirable, and the subject is raised and adorned 
by numberless poetical images.” Dr Mackenzie, in liis History of Health, be- 
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stowed similar praises on this poem, which was indeed every where read and 
admired. 

In 1741, Armstrong solicited the patronage of Dr Birch, to he appointed 
physician to the fleet, then about to sail for tfie West Indies; but he does not 
seem to have obtained the object of his desire. In 174(5, when established in 
reputation by his Art of Preserving Health, lie was appointed one of the physi- 
cians to the hospital for lame ami sick soldiers behind Buckingham house. In 
1751, he published his poem on “ Benevolence ,’ ” in folio, a production which 
seems to have come from the heart, and contains sentiments which could have 
been expressed with equal ardour only by one who felt tliem. His “ Taste, iin 
epistle to a young critic,” 1753, 4 to, is a lively and spirited imitation of Pope, 
and the first production in which Armstrong began to view men and manners 
with a splenetic eye. 

llis next work was less meritorious. It was entitled “ Sketches or Essays on 
various subjects,” and appeared under the fictitious name of Lancelot Temple, 
Esq. The critical examinators of Dr Armstrong’s merits allow to this work the 
credit of exhibiting much humour and knowledge of the world, but find it de- 
formed by a perpetual flow of affectation, a struggle to say smart tilings, and, 
above all, a disgusting repetition of vulgar oaths and exclamations — forms of ex- 
pression to which the poet, it seems, was also much addicted in conversation. In 
some of these sketches, Armstrong is said to have had assistance from the noto- 
rious John Wilkes, with whom he lived in habits of intimacy ; but it. is certain 
that the contributions of this gentleman cannot have been great, as the work is 
much inferior to the literary style of the demagogue of Aylesbury, who, what- 
ever might he his moral failings, is allowed to iiavc had a chaste classical taste, 
ami a pure vein of humour. «. 

Armstrong had sufficient professional interest in 17 GO, to obtain the ap- 
pointment of physician to the army in Germany. From that country lie wroto 
“Day, a poem,” addressed as ait Epistle to John Wilkes, Esq. This livejy 
piece, which professes to embody an account of all the proper indulgences, moral 
and physical, of twenty-four hours, was, it is said, published in an imperfect 
shape, by some clandestine editor, ft was never added to the collected works of 
Dr Armstrong, till Dr Anderson admitted it into his edition of the lh\ 4 ish Poets. 
After the peace of 17 (53, Dr Armstrong returned to London, and resumed his 
practice, but with no eager desire of increasing the moderate competency lie now 
enjoyed. He continued after this period rather to amuse than to exert himself 
in literary productions, chiefly spending his time in the society of *en of wit 
and taste like himself in 1771, he made a tour into France and Italy, in 
company with the celebrated Fuseli, who survived him for nearly fifty years, and 
always spoke highly of Dr Armstrong’s amiable character. It Italy* he took a 
tender farewell of his friend Smollett, to whom he was much attached, and who 
died soon after. On returning home, he published an account of llis travels, 
nniler the name of Lancelot Temple. 

The latter years of Dr Armstrong’s life were embittered by one of those quar- 
rels which, arising between persons formerly much attached, are at once the most 
envenomed, and i lie most productive of uneasiness to the parties. In llis poem 
of Day, lie had asked, among other things, 

“ What cn/y scribbler reigns the present wit?” 

which the poet Churchill vei ) properly took to himself, and resented in the fol- 
low ing passage in llis poem of k * The Journey 

L them with Armstrong, taking loave of sense, 

Read musty lectures on Benevolence; 
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Or con the pages of his gaping Day, 1 
Where all his former fame was thrown away, 

Where all but barren labour was forgot. 

And the vain stiffness of a lettered Scot; 

Let them with Armstrong pass the term of light, 

' But not one hour of darkness ; when the night 
Suspends this mortal coil, when memory wakes. 

When for our past misdoings fgoiisrienre takes 

A deep revenge, when by reflection led 

She draws his curtains, and looks comfort dead. 

Let. every niu-e be gone ; in vain he turns. 

And tries to pray for sleep; an ./Etna burns, 

A more than Aitna in his coward breast, 

And guilt, with vengeance armed, forbids to rest; 

Though soft as plumage from young Zephyr’s wing, 

II is couch seems hard, and no relief can bring; 

Ingratitude hath planted daggers there, 

No good man can desco ve, no brave man bear. 

He have no hesitation in saying that this severe satire was not justified either by 
the offence which willed it forth, or by the circumstances on which it was found- 
ed. AVilkes, the associate of Churchill, had lent money to Armstrong on some 
occasion of peculiar distress. When the attacks of Wilkes upon Scotland led to 
animosities between the two friends, it was not to be expected that the recollec- 
tion of a former obligation was necessarily to tie up the natural feelings of l)r 
Armstrong-, and induce him to submit rather to the certain charge of meanness of 
spirit, than the possible imputation of ingratitude. Neil her could Wilkes have fairly 
expected that the natural course of the quarrel was to be stayed by such a sub-, 
mission on the part of his former friend. It would have been equally mean for 
the obliged party to have tendered, and for the obliging party to have accepted such 
a submission. There can be no doubt, therefore, that Dr Armstrong, in giving 
way to resentment against AY' i Ikes, was chargeable, properly, with no blame ex- 
cept that of giving way to resentment ; and if it is to be supposed, from the 
character of the poet in respect of irritability, that the resentment would have 
taken place whether there had been a debt of kindness standing undischarged 
between tho parties or not, we cannot really see how this contingent circumstance 
can enhance his offence. 

There is unfortunately too great reason to suppose, that., if the obligation tend- 
ed to increase the blame of either party, it was that of AVilkes, who, from almost 
incontestable evidence, appears to have made a most ungenerous use of the ad- 
vantage he had acquired over his former friend. Not only must he bear a por- 
tion of the guilt of Churchill’s satire, which (Wild have only been written as a 
transcript of his feelings, and with his sanction, but ho stands almost certainly 
guilty of a still more direct and scurrilous attack upon Dr Armstrong, which ap- 
peared in a much more insidious form. This was a series of articles in the well 
known Public Advertiser, commencing with a letter signed Dies, which appeared 
to proceed from an enemy of the patriot, but, in the opinion of Dr Armstrong, 
was written by the patriot himself ; 

“He [AVilkes],” says this writer, “always took more delight in exposing his 
friends than in hurting his enemies. I am assured that a very worthy ami in- 
genious friend of tills impostor trusted him with a jeu d’esprit of a poem, incor- 
rect indeed, but which bore every mark of a true, though ungoverned genius. 
This poem, rough as it w as, he carried to A. Millar, late bookseller in tho Strand. 

1 This poem was full of largo hiatus supplied by asterisks. 
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ami published it in Tils friend’s name, without his knowledge. This is a fact, 
Mr Printer; therefore, 1 think, Mr W. should let alone Scotch writers.” 

Occasion was taken in the next day’s publication to give a refutation of this 
pretended attack, in the following terms : 

14 Your correspondent, Sir, is pleased to appeal to a dead bookseller, I appeal 
to the living author, nowin London, lie desired the poem might bo published: 
it was written for the public eye : lie directed the bookseller to call on Mr W. 
for the copy. The bookseller produced bis credentials, under the author’s own 
baud, upon which Mr W. gave him the manuscript of the poem. It was after- 
wards published in the kindest way for the author’s reputation, as a Fragment. 
I believe he will not choose to restore the passages, which were omitted in the 
lirst edition of When lie does, the kindness, and perhaps the judgment 

of the editor will appear, 1 am told, in a very strong and favourable light. The 
poem was not published till the bookseller liad received a second positive order 
for that purpose, from the author, after several objections to the publication had 
been transmitted to him in (icrinany, and amendments made by himself. It was 
a favourite child not without merit, although scarcely so much as the fond lather 
imagined. Mr Churchill wrote the four following lines on that poem, which 
were never forgiven. 'They are in tho Journey. 

* Or con the pages of his gaping Oat/, 

Whore all his former fame was thrown away, 

Where all hut barren labour was forgot. 

Ami the vain stiffness of a letter'd Scot. 9 Thctii.” 

A week alter, a letter signed 4 Nox,” in the same tone with that signed 
“ Truth,” appeared in the Public, Advertiser. It is impossible to doubt that Mr 
Yv ilkes was at the bottom of the whole plot, and either wrote the letters himself 
or employed his friend Churchill to do so.“ 

3 This more part ieularly appears from the report of a mnvcrsal ion which took place on 
the 7th of April, hot wren Dr Armstrong and Mr Wilkes, which appears to have been 
U"h‘d down on flic same day by the latter, and was published in the Dentl email's Maga- 
zine, for 17i)2, thirteen ) ears after the death of Dr Armstrong. 

1 ho incensed poet entered his former friend’s lodgings, in Prince’s Court, and, without 
th» least, ceremonial or compliment, commenced tho following dialogue— -which, as a curious 
piece of literary history, we have given entire: — 

Or Armstrong. Did you, Sir, write the letters in the Public Advertiser? 

Mr Wilkes. Wliat letters do you mean, Doctor? There are many letters almost every 
day in the Public Advertiser. 

Or A. Sir, l mean the three letters about me, and Oat/, Day, Sir, 

Mr W. \ ou may ask \ lit primer, Mr Woodlall. lie has my orders to name me 
whenever he thinks it prm-i r, as the author of every thing I write jn his paper. 

Or. A. 1 believe you wrote all those letters. 

Mr. W. Wluit all three, Doctor ? 1 am very roughly treated in one of them, in the first 
signed Oics. 

Or. A. 1 believe you wrote that to bring on the controversy. I am almost sure of it. 

Mr. IT. 1 hope you are truly informed in other things. I know better than to abuse 
myself in that manner, and I pity the author of such wretched stuff. 

Or A. Diit you write the other letters, Sir? 

J\lr If. 1 lie proper pci<uu to impure of, is Mr Woodfall. 1 will not answer interroga- 
tories. My time would pass in a strange manner, if I wus to answer every question which 
any gentleman dice to put to me about anonymous letters. 

Or A. V\ hoev r 1ms abused me, 2Sir, is a villain ; and your endeavours, Sir, to set Scot- 
land and hngland together are very had. 

Mr W. The Scots have done that thoroughly, Doctor, by their conduct here, particularly 
by their own nationality and the outrages of Lord Huto to so many English families. 
Whenever you think pn.jn r to call upon me in particular as a gentleman, you will find mo 
most, ready to answer the call. 

Or A. D — n Lord Huh ! It had been better for Scotland he had never been born, 

lie ha ' done vs infinite, mischief. 

]? r \ r * Ae i us too ; but l suppose we are not met for a dish of politics? 

,.V t ; , ,l * w , tllere 1,150,1 1,0 u1llon - 1 am sure England is the gainer by it. 

W. 1 wih not make an essay on the advantages aud disadvantages of the union. 
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Armstrong died at bis bouse in Russel Street, Covent Garden, September 7, 
1779, in consequence of an accidental contusion in bis thigh, received while 
getting into a carriage, lie was found, to the surprise of tlio world, to have 
saved the sum of £,£000 out of liis moderate income, which for many years had 
consisted of nothing more than his half-pay. 

Dr Armstrong was much beloved and respected by his friends for his gentle 
and amiable dispositions, as well as his extensive knowledge and abilities ; but 
a kind of morbid sensibility preyed upon his temper, and a languid listlcssncss 
too frequently interrupted his intellectual efforts. With Thomson’s Castle of 

Dr A. I hale politics; but I have been ill used by you. Dr Wilkes, on the occasion. 

Mr lb . On the contrary. Doctor, 1 was the injured frit ml. 

Dr A. 1 thought, you lor many years the most amiable friend in the world, and loved 
your company the most*, but you distinguished yourself bv grossly abusing my country- 
men in the North Briton — although l never read much of that paper. 

Mr \V. You passed 3 our time, 1 am satisfied, much better. Who told 3011, Doctor, what 
paiiiciilar numbers 1 wrote? It is droll, but the bitterest of these papers, which was attri- 
buted to me, was a. description ol* Scotland, first printed in the last cent ni’\ , on Charles l.’s 
ret uni from thence in 1633 . Were you ever, Doctor, personally attacked by me? Were 
3 ou not, although a Scotsman, at the very time of the North Briton, complimented by me, 
in conjunction with Churchill, in the best thing I wrote, the mock * Dedication to Morti- 
mer ? 

Dr A. To be praised along with such a writer, I think an abuse. 

Mr If, The world thinks far otherwise of that, wonderful genius Churchill ; but you, 
Doctor, have sacrificed private frit lid ship at the altar of politics. After many 3 ears of mu- 
tual intercourse of good olliccs you broke ever}' tic of friendship with me on no pretence 
hut a suspicion, for you did not. ask for proof, of my having abused 3 our country, that coun- 
try 1 have for 3 ears together heard you inveigh against, in the bitterest terms, for nastiness 
and nationality. 

Dr A. I only did it in joke. Sir ; you did it with bitterness ; but it. was my country. 

Mr W. No inan lias abused Kngfand so much as Shnkspcaro, or Franco so much as 
Voltaire; vet. they remain the favourites of two great, nations, conscious of their own supe- 
riority. Were you, Doctor, attacked by me in any one instance? Was not the most, 
friendly correspondence carried on with 3011 the whole time, till 3011 broke it off by a letter, 
in 1763 , in which > r ou declared fo me, that you could not with honour associate with one 
who iiad distinguished himself by abusing jour country, and tliut you remained with all due 
sincerity ? 1 remember that was the strange phrase. 

Ur A. You never answered that letter, Sir. • 

Mr IF. What answer could 1 give you. Doctor? You had put a period to the inter- 
course between us. 1 still continued to our common friends to speak of you in terms of 
respect, while }’ou were grossly abusing me. You said to Boswell, Millar, and others, “ I 
hope there is a hell, that Wilkes may lie in it.” 

Dr A. In a passion 1 might say so. People do not often speak their minds in a passion. 

Mr W. I tlioug lit the}* generally did, Doctor! 

Dr A. I was thoroughly provoked, although 1 still acknowledge my great pecuniary 
obligations to you — although, 1 dare s«i} r , 1 would have got the money elsewhere. 

Mr VF. J was always happy to render vou ever} service in my power; and ( little ima- 
gined a liberal mind, like yours, could have been worked up by designing men to write me 
such a letter in answer to an affectionate one I sent you, in the prospect oi )our return. 

Ur A. 1 was happier with you than any man in the world tor a great many yea is, and 
complimented you nut a little in the Day, and you did not write to me for a year and a half 
after that. 

Mr IF. YYiur metnoiy does not serve vou faithfully, Doctor. I11 three or four months 
at farthest, 3011 had two or three letters from me together, on your return to the head-quar- 
ters of the army. I am abused in Uics for that publication, and the manner, both of which 
vou approved. 

Ur A . 1 did so. 

Mr IF. 1 was abused at first, I am told, in the manuscript of Dies, for having sold the 
copy, and put the money in my pocket ; but that barge was suppressed in the printed letter. 

Dr A. I Know nothing of that, and will do you justice. 

Mr W. Will you call upon Mr D , our common friend, your count rj man, and ask 

him what he thinks of your conduct lo me, if it has not been wholly uujusti liable ? 

Dr A . Have I your leave to ask Mr Woodf ill in ) our name about ihe letters ? 

Mr IF. I have already told you. Doctor, what directions he has from me. Take four- 
and-tweiity hours to consider what you have to do, and let me know tin; 1 < suit. 

Ur A, 1 am sorry to have taken up so much of your time, Sir. 

Mr IF. It stands in no need of an apology, Doctor. I am glad to sec you. Good mor- 
row. 

N. B. —These minutes were taken down the same afternoon, and sent to a friend. 
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Indolence lie is appropriately connected, both as a figure in the piece and as a 
contributor to the verse. The following is his portraiture : — 

Willi him w;is sometimes joined in silent walk, 

( Profoundly silent — for they never spoke) 

One shyer still, who quite detested talk; 

Ofl stung by spleen, at once away he broke. 

To groves of pine, and broad o’ersl widowing oak, 

There, inly thrilled, lie wandered all alone. 

And on himself his pensive fury wroke : 

He never uttered word, save, when first shone 
The glittering star of eve — 44 Tliauk heaven ! the day is done ! ” 

His contributions consist of lour stanzas descriptive of the diseases to which the 
votaries of indolence finally become martyrs. 

The rank of Dr Armstrong as a poet is fixed by his Art of Preserving Health, 
which is allowed to he among the best didactic poems in the language. It is 
true, this species ol* poetry was never considered among the highest, nor has it 
been aide to retain its place among the tastes of a modern and more refined age. 
Armstrong, however, in having improved upon a mode of composition fashionable 
in his own time, must still be allowed considerable praise, “llis style,” accord- 
ing to the judgment of Dr Aikin, “ is distinguished by its simplicity — by a free 
use of words which owe their strength to their plainness — by the rejection of 
ambitious ornaments, and a near approach to common phraseology, llis sen- 
tences are generally short and easy ; his sense clear and obvious. The full 
extent of his conceptions is taken in at the first glance ; and there are no lofty 
mysteries to be unravelled by a repeated perusal. What keeps his language 
from being prosaic, is the vigour of his sentiments. He thinks boldly, feels 
strongly, and therefore expresses himself poetically. When the subject sinks, 
his style sinks with it ; but he has for the most part excluded topics incapable 
either of vivid description, or of the oratory of sentiment. He had from nature 
a musical ear, whence his lines are scarcely ever harsh, though apparently with- 
out much study to render them smooth. On the whole, it may not be too much 
to assert, that no writer in blank verse can be found more free from stillness and 
affectation, more energetic without harshness, and more dignified without 
formality.” 

ARNDT, ITuoo, a historical and antiquarian writer of the eighteenth century, 
was the son of a merchant and ship-proprietor at Leith, where he was born, 
December 8th, 17411. His name originally was Pollock, which he changed in 
early life for Amot, on falling heir, through his mother, to the estate of llalcor- 
mo in Fife. As “ Hugo Arnot of Balcormo, Esq.,” he is entered as a member 
of the Faculty of Advocates, December 5, 1772, when just about to complete his 
twenty-third year. Previous to this period, lie had had the misfortune to lose his 
father. Another evil which befell him in early life w r as a settled asthma, the 
result of a severe cold which he caught in his fifteenth year. As this disorder 
was always aggravated oy exertion of any kind, it became a serious obstruction 
to his progress ;,i the bar: some of his pleadings, nevertheless, were much ad- 
mired, and obtained for him the applause of the bench. Perhaps it was this 
interruption of his professional career which caused him to turn his attention to 
literature. In 1771), appeared his “ History of Edinburgh,” I vol., 4to. a work 
of much research, and greatly superior in a literary point of view to the gene- 
rality of local works. The style of the historical part is elegant and epigram- 
matic, with a vein of causticity highly characteristic of the author. From this 
elaborate work the author is said to have only realized a few pounds of profit ; 

'> piratical impression, at less than half the price, was published almost simul- 
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taneously at Dublin, and, being' shipped over to Holland in great quantities, 
completely threw t)ie author’s edition out of the market. A bookseller's second 
edition , ns it is called, appeared after the author’s death, being simply the re- 
mainder of the former stock, embellished with plates, and enlarged by some 
additions from the pen of the publisher, Air Creech. Another edition was pub- 
lished in Mvo, in 1817. Mr Arnot seems to have now lived on terms of literary 
equality with those distinguished literary and professional characters who were 
his fellow-townsmen and contemporaries. Ho did not, however, for some years 
publish any other considerable or acknowledged work. Co devoted his mind 
ehielly to local subjects, and sent forth numerous pamphlets and newspaper 
essays, which had a considerable client in accelerating or promoting the erec- 
tion of various public works. The exertions of a man of his public spirit and 
enlarged mind, at a time when the capital of Scotland was undergoing such a 
thorough renovation and improvement, must have been of material service to tlic 
community, both of that and of all succeeding ages. Such they were acknow- 
ledged to be by the magistrates, who bestowed upon him the freedom of the city. 
We are told that Air Arnot, by means of liis influence in local matters, was able 
to retard the crecliofi of the South Bridge of ./Edinburgh for ten years — not 
that he objected to such an obvious improvement on its own account, but only 
in so far as the magistrates could devise no other method for defraying the ex- 
pense than by a tax upon carters ; a mode of liquidating it, which Air Arnot 
thought grossly oppressive, as it fell in the first place upon llie poor, lie also 
was the means of preventing for several years the formation of the present splen- 
did road between Edinburgh and Leith, on account of the proposed plan (which 
was afterwards unhappily carried into effect,) of defraying the expense by a toll; 
being convinced, from what he knew of local authorities, that, if such an exac- 
tion were once established, it would always, on some pretext or other, be kept up. 

1 n 1 7 85, iWr Arnot published *• A Collection of Celebrated i Timiunl 'trials in Scot- 
land, with Historical and Critical ilemarks,” 1 vol. 4to.; a work of perhaps even 
greater research than his history of Edinburgh, and written in the same acutely 
metaphysical and epigrammatic style. In die front of this volume appears a 
large list of subscribers, embracing almost all the eminent and considerable per- 
sons in Scotland, with many of those in England, and testifying of course to the 
literary and personal respectability of All* Arnot. This work appeared without 
a publisher's name, probably for sonic reason connected with the following cir- 
C'linslance. Owing perhaps to the unwillingness of the author to allow a sulli- 
cient profit to the booksellers, the whole body of that trade in Edinburgh refus- 
ed to let the subscription papers and prospectuses hang in their shops ; for which 
reason the author announced, by means of an advertisement in the newspapers, 
that these articles might be seen in the coffee-houses. Air Arnot received the 
sum of six hundred pounds for the copies sold of this work, from which he would 
have to pay the expenses of printing a thin quarto : it thus happened that what 
was ralher the least laborious of his two works, was the most profitable. Air 
Arnot only survived the publication of liis Criminal 'Trials about a twelvemonth. 
The asthma had ever since his fifteenth year been making rapid advances upon 
him, and liis person was now reduced almost to a shadow. While still young, 
ho carried all the marks of age, and accordingly the traditionary recollections of 
the historian of Edinburgh always point to a nnn in the extreme of life. lVr- 
haps nothing could indicate more expressively the miserable state to which Air 
Arnot was reduced by this disease, than his own hall-ludicrous, half-pathetic ex- 
clamation, on being annoyed by the bawling of a man selling sand on th * 
streets: “'.The rascal!” cried the unfortunate invalid, “he spends as much 
breath in u minute as would serve me for a mouth !’’ Among the portraits and 
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caricatures of the noil known John Kay, may be found several faithful, though 
somewhat exaggerated, memorials of the emaciated person of Hugo Arnot. As 
a natural constitutional result of this disease, he was exceedingly nervous , ami 
liable to be discomposed by the slightest annoyances : on llie other hand, lie 
possessed such ardour and intrepidity of mind, that in youth he once rode on a 
spirited horse to the end of the pier of Leith, while the waves were dashing over 
it, and every beholder expected to see him washed immediately into the sea ! 
On another occasion, having excited some hostility by a political pamphlet, and 
being summoned by an anonymous foe to appear at a particular hour in a lonely 
part of the King's Park, in order to fight, lie went and waited four 110111*8 on the 
spot, thus perilling his life in what might have been the ambuscade of a deadly 
enemy. JBy means of the same fortitude of character, he beheld the gradual 
approach of death with all the calmness of a Stoic philosopher. The magistrates 
of Leith had acluiow lodged some of his public, services, by the ominous compli- 
ment of a piece of ground in their church-yard; and it was the recreation of 
the last weeks of 31 r Arnot's life to go every day to observe the progress made 
by the workmen in preparing this place for his own reception. It is related 
that lie even expressed considerable anxiety lest, his demise should take place 
before the melancholy work should be completed, lie died, November sJOth, 
178(i, when on the point of completing his .‘17th year; that age so fatal to men 
of genius that it may almost be styled their climacteric, lie was interred in 
the tomb titled up by himself at South Leith, Besides liis historical and local 
works, lie had published, in 1777, a fanciful metaphysical treatise, entitled, 
“Nothing,” which was originally a paper read before a well-known dehating- 
club styled the Speculative Society; being probably suggested to him by the 
poem of the Karl of Rochester on the equally impalpable subject of Silence. 
If any disagreeable reduction can rest 011 Mr Arnot's memory for the free scope he 
has given to his mind in this little essay- — a freedom sanctioned, if not excused, 
by the taste of the age — he must he held to have made all the amends in liis 
power by the propriety of his deportment in later life; when he entered hear- 
tily and regularly into the observances of the Scottish episcopal communion, to 
which he originally belonged. If Mr Arnot was anything decidedly in poli- 
tics, lie was a Jacobite, to which party he belonged by descent and by religion, 
and also perhaps by virtue of his own peculiar turn of mind. In modern poli- 
tics, lie was quite independent, judging all men and all measures by no other 
standard than their respective merits. In liis professional character, lie was 
animated by a chivalrous sentiment of honour worthy of all admiration. He 
was so little of a casuist, ’hat he would never undertake a case, unless he were 
perfectly sc l ‘-satisfied as to its justice and legality. He had often occasion to 
refuse employment which fell beneath his own standard of honesty, though it 
might have been profitable, and attended by not the slightest shade of disgrace. 
On a case being once brought before him, of the merits of which he had an ex- 
ceedingly had opinion, he said to the intending litigant, in a serious maimer, 
“ Pray, what do you suppose me to be ?” “ Why,” answered the client, “ I un- 

derstand \ou to be r. law yer.” w I thought, Sir,” said Arnot sternly, “ you took 
me for a scoundrel.’’ The litigant, though he perhaps thought that the major in- 
cluded the minor proposition, withdrew abashed. Mr Arnot left eight children, all 
very young ; and the talent of the family appears to have revived in a new genera- 
tion, viz. in the person of bis grandson, Hr David Boswell Reid, w hose unpatronized 
abilities have, at :m uncommonly early age, placed him ns teacher of practical 
chemistry in the Edinburgh university, and whose “ Elements of Chemistry” have 
ah*. .. \ obtained the reputation of being one of the best practical treatises on 
that whence. 
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AYTON, (Sir) Robert, ail eminent poet at llio court of James VI., was a 
younger son of Andrew Ayton of Kinaldie, in Fife, and was born in the year 
1570. From the Registers of St Andrews University, it appears that lie was 
incorporated or enrolled as a student in St Leonard's College, December 3, 
lost, and took his master’s degree, after the usual course of study, in the year 
15S8. Subsequently to this, he resided for some time in France; whence, in 
1003, he addressed an elegant panegyric in Latin verse, to king James, on his 
accession to the crown of England, which was printed at Paris the same year ; 
and this panegyric had, no doubt., some influence in securing to the author the 
favour of that monarch, by whom he was successively appointed one of the gen- 
tlemen of the bed-chamber, and private secretary to his queen, Anne of Denmark, 
besides receiving the honour of knighthood, lie was, at a later period of his 
life, honoured with the appointment of secretary to Henrietta Maria, queen 
of Charles I. It is recorded on Aylon’s funeral monument, us a distinction, that 
he had been sent to Germany as ambassador to the Emperor, with a work pub- 
lished by king James, which is supposed to have been bis Apology for the Oath 
of Allegiance. If this conjecture be correct, it must have been in 1009, when 
his majesty acknowledged a work published anonymously three years before, and 
inscribed it to all the crowned heads of Europe. During Ayton’s residence 
abroad, as well as at the court of England, he lived in intimacy with, and se- 
cured the esteem of the most eminent persons of his time. “ lie was acquainted,” 
says Aubrey, “ with all the wits of his time in England ; he was a great acquain- 
tance of Mr Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury, whom Mr Hobbes told me he made 
use of, together with lien Jonson, for an Aristarchus, when he made his Epistle 
dedicatory, for his translation of Thucydides.” To this information, we may 
add, as a proof of this respect on the part of Hen Jonson, that, in his conversa- 
tions with Drummond of Hawtliornden, lie said, “Sir Robert Ayton loved him 
(Jonson) dearly.” 

Sir Robert Ayton died at London, in March, 1037-8, in the (> 8th year of his 
age. lie lies buried in the south aisle of the choir of Westminster Abbey, at 
the corner of King Henry the Fifth’s CliapeJ, under a handsome monument of 
black marble, erected by his nephew, David Ayton of Kinaldie ; having his bust 
in brass gilt, which has been preserved, while that of Henry, the hero of Agin- 
court, (said to have been of a more precious metal,) has long since disappeared. 
The following is a copy of the inscription : 

M. S. 

Clarissimi omnigenaq. virtute et eruditione, praserlim Poesi omatissimi equity 
Domini Robert! Aitoni, ex antiqua et illustri gente Aitona, ad Castrum Kinnadinum 
apud Seotos, oriundi, qui a Serenissimo R. Jacobo in Culiicula Interiora ad missus, in 
Germaninm ad Imperatorem, Iinperiiq. Principes cum libeJlo Regio, Regia? au- 
thoritutis viiulice, Lcgatus, ac primium Annie, demum Maria;, serenissimis Eritaiinia- 
rum Reginis ab epistolis, consiliis et libellis supplicibus, nee non Xenodoehio S’* 
Oatherina; pradectus. Anima Creatoris Rcddita, hie depositis mortalibus exuviis se- 
cundum Iiedemptoris adventum expectat. 

Carol um linquens, repetit Farentcm 
Ft valedicens Mariie revisit 
Annarn et Aulai decus, alto Olympi 
Mutat Honore. 

Obiit Calebs in Regio Albania Hoc devoti gratiq. aninii 

Non sine maximo Honore omnium Testimonium optimo Pati*uo 

Luctu et Mccrore, JEtat. sua; LX VIII. Jo. Aitonus M L P. 

Salut. Humana? M.DC XXX VIII. 

Musarum decits hic, Patriaeq. Au laeq. Domiqub 
Et Forts exemplar sp.n non imituiilk honesti. 
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Tim poems of Sir Hubert Ayton, for tlio first time published together in tile 
Miscellany of the Ibinnatyue Club, (from which we derive these particulars of 
the poet’s life,) are few in number, but of great merit. He composed no Scottish 
poems, at least none that have come down to our times. He wrote in Fnglisli, 
and was, indeed, one of the first of our countrymen who composed in that lan- 
guage with any degree of elegance or purity. It is unfortunate that the most 
of his poems are complimentary verses to the illustrious individuals with whom 
be was acquainted, and of course characterised only by a strain of conceited and 
extravagant flattery. Those, however, upon general topics, are conceived iu a 
refined and tender strain of fancy, that reminds us more of the fairy strains of 
Herrick than any thing else. John Aubrey remarks, “that Sir Jtobcrt was 
one of the best poets of bis time,” ;:r.d adds the more important, testimony 
that “ Mr John Dryden has seen verses of his, some of I he best of that age, 
printed with some other verses.” According to Dempster, Ayton was also a 
writer of verses in L reek awl French, us well as in English .and Latin. Several 
of his Lai in poems are preserved in the work railed, “Ilelitia*. l’oetarum Scoto- 
ruin,” which was printed in his lifetime (IG37) at Amsterdam. 

One poem by Ayton, entitled, “ Inconstancy Unproved,” and commencing 
with the words, *■ l do confess tliouTt smooth and fair,” was esteemed by Hums 
worthy of being paraphrased into the native dialect of the author; a process cer- 
tainly of a very curious nature, as it might have rather been expected that the 
poet of the eighteenth should have refuted upon the poet of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It may he safely avowed that, the modern poet has not improved upon his 
predecessor. Perhaps the reader will he less familiar with the following equally 
beautiful poems by Sir Hubert Ayton, tbnn with * ! Inconstancy Keprovcd,” — 
which, after all, is not ascertained to be his. 

SUNIL 

What me.ns tliis strangeness umv of late, 

Since time must truth approve? 

This distance may consist with slate — 

It cannot stand with line. 

’Tis either running or distrust. 

That may such ways allow; 

The first is base, the last unjust; 
lid neither blemish you. 

For if you mean to draw' me on, 

The;o needs not half tills art ; 

And if you mean to have me gone. 

You overact your part. 

If kindness cross your wished content. 

Dismiss me with a frown, 

I’ll give joii all the love that’s spent. 

The 'cst shall he my own. 

ON WOMAN’S INCONSTANCY. 

I loved thee once. I'll luvo no more, 

Thine bo the grief as is the blamo ; 

Then art not wliat thou wast before, 

What reason 1 should be the same . 
lie that can love unloved again, 

Hath better store of love than brain ; 

Cod send me love my debts to pay, 

While unthrifts fool their lovo away. 
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Nothing could have my lovo o’erthrown. 

If thou hadst still continued mine ; 

Yea, if thou hadst remain'd thy own, 

I might perchance have yet been thine. 

15 ut thou thy freedom did recall, 

That if thou might elsewhere enthral ; 

And then how could I hut disdain 
A captive’s captive to remain ? 

When new desires had comiuertd thee. 

And (‘hanged the object of tliy will, 

It had been lethargy in me, 

Not constancy to love tliee still. 

Yea, it had been a sin to gn 
And prostitute affection so 
Since we are taught no prayers to say 
To such as must to others pray. 

Yet do thou glory in thy choice, 

Thy choice of his good fortune boast ; 

I'll neither grieve nor yet rejoice. 

To see him gain what I have lost: 

The height of my disdain shall he. 

To laugh at him, to blush for thee; 

To love thee still, but go no more, 

A begging to a beggar’s door. 

Til 1*3 ANSWKIi* 

BY THK AUTHOR, AT THK KlNli’s MAJKSTy’s ( OMM VNO. 

Thou that loved once, now loves no more. 

For fear to show more love than brain ; 

Willi heresy unhatrli’d before. 

Apostasy thou dost maintain. 

Can he have either brain or love 
That dost inconstancy approve? 

A choice well made no change admits, 

All changes argue after-wits. 

Say that she had not been the same. 

Should thou therefore another be? 

What thou in her as vice did blame. 

Can thou lake virtue’s name in thee? 

No, thou in this her captive was. 

And made tliee ready by her glass; 

Example led revenge astray. 

When true love should have kept the way. 

True love has no reflecting end, 

The object good sets it at rest. 

And noble breasts will freely lend. 

Without expecting interest. 

’Tis merchants’ love, *iis trade for gain 
To barter love for love again: 

Tis usury, yea, worse than this, 

For self-idolatry it is. 

Then let her choice be what it will, 

Let constancy be thy revenge ; 

If thou retribute good for ill, 

Both grief and shame shall check her change. 
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'Mms may’st thou laugh when thou shall si o 
Jfemorse reclaim her Jiome to thee; 

And where thou hepg’st of her before, 

She now sits begging at thy door. 

Wo submit that such elegant sentiments as these, expressed in such elegant 
language, are an honour to their author, to his age, and country. 

B 

BAILLTE, lloBERT, one of the most eminent, and perhaps the most moderate, 
of all the Scottish presbyterian clergy during the time of the civil war, w r as born 
at Glasgow, in 1 599. J 1 is father, Thomas Baillic, citizen, was descended from the 
Baillicsof Lamington ; his mother, Helen Gibson, was of the lmiiily of Gibson of 
Durie ; both of which stocks are distinguished in presbyterian history. Having 
studied divinity in his native university, Mr Baillic, in 1022, received episcopal 
orders from Archbishop Law, of Glasgow, and became tutor to the son of the Earl of 
Eglintoiine, by whom lie was presented to the parish church of Kilwinning. In 
1020 lie was admitted a regent at the college of Glasgow', and, on taking his 
chair, delivered an inaugural oration, J)e Menle Agenle. About this period he ap- 
peal’s to have prosecuted the study of the oriental languages, in which he is al- 
lowed to have attained no mean proficiency. Kor some years lie lived in terms of 
the strictest intimacy with the noble and pious family of Kgliiitouiie, as .also with 
his ordinary, Archbishop Law’, with whom he kept up ail epistolary correspon- 
dence. Baillie was not only educated and ordained as an episcopalian, but he 
had imbibed from principal Cameron of Glasgow, the doctrine of passive resist- 
ance. He appears, however, to have been brought over to opposite views during 
the interval, between 1 <>30 and lt>3fi, which he employed in discussing with his 
feJIow'-clergymeii the doctrines of Arm in inn ism, and the new ecclesiastical regu- 
lations introduced into the Scottish church by Archbishop Laud. Hence, in the 
year lti.'lti, being desired by Archbishop Law to preach at Edinburgh in favour 
of the (-anon and Service-hooks, he positively refused; writing, however, a re- 
spectful apology to his lordship. Endeared to the resisting party by this con- 
duct.. he was chosen to represent the presbytery of Irvine in the General Assem- 
bly of 1 038, by which the royal power was braved in the name of the whole 
nation, and episcopacy formally dissolved. In this meeting, Baillie is said to 
have behaved with great moderation ; a term, however, which must he under- 
stood as only comparative, for the expressions used in his letter regarding the 
matters condemned, are not what would now be considered moderate. In the 
ensuing year, when it was found necessary to vindicate the proceedings of the 
Glasgow Assembly witli the sword, llaillie entered heartily into the views of his 
countrymen. He accompanied the army to Dunse Law', in the capacity of 
preacher to the Earl of Eglintoune’s regiment ; and lie it was, who has handed 
down the well known description of that extraordinary camp. — “ It would have 
done you good,” he remarks in one of his letters, “ to have cast your eyes atliort 
our brave and rich hills, as oft as I did, with great contentment and joy ; lor 
1 was there among the rest, being chosen preacher by the gentlemen of our 
shire, who came late with Lord Eglintounc. I furnished to half a dozen of good 
fellows, muskets and pikes, and to my boy a broad sword. I carried myself, as 
the fashion was, a sword, and a couple of Dutch pistols at my saddle; but I pro- 
mise, for the offence of no man, except a robber in the way ; for it was our 
part alone to pray an. 1 prcacli for the encouragement of our countrymen, which 
5 did to my power most chcarfully.” {Letters, vol. i. p. 174.) lie afterwards 
M.iies, “Our s. diers grew in experience of arms, in courage, and favour, daily. 
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Every one encouraged another. The sight of their nobles, and their beloved 
pastors, daily raised their hearts. The good sermons and prayers, morning and 
evening, under the roof of heaven, to which their drums did call them for bells; 
the remonstrance very frequent of the goodness of their cause ; of their conduct 
hitherto, by a hand dearly divine; also Leslie’s skill, and prudence, ami for- 
tune, made them as resolute for battle as could be wished. We were feared 
that emulation among our nobles might have done harm, when lliey should he met 
in the field; hut such was the wisdom and authority of that old, little, crooked 
soldier, that all, with an incredible submission, from the beginning to the end, 
gavo over themselves to he guided by him, as if he had been great Solyman. — 
liad you lent your ear in the morning, or especially at even, and beard in the 
t<*nts the sound of some singing psalms, some praying, and some reading Scrip- 
ture, ye would have been refreshed. True, there was swearing, and cursing, and 
bran ling, in some quarters, whereat we were grieved ; but wc hoped, if our camp 
had been a little settled, to have gotten some way for these misorders ; for all of 
any fashion did regret, and all promised to do their best endeavours for helping 
all abuses. Lor myself, l never found my mind in better temper Ilian it was all 
that, time since 1 came from home, till my head was again homeward; for 1 was 
as a man who had taken my leave from the world, and was resolved to die in 
that service without return.” This expedition ended in a treaty between the 
Scottish leaders and their sovereign, in terms of which hostilities ceased for a few' 
months. On the renewal of the insurrectionary war next year. Haillie accom- 
panied the Scottish army on its march into England, and became the chronicler 
of its transactions. Towards llie end of the year Ki lt), he was selected by the 
Scottish lenders as a proper person to go to London, along with other commis- 
sioners, to prepare charges against Archbishop Laud, for his innovations upon 
the Scottish church, which were alleged to have boon the origin of the war. J fe 
had, in April, before the expedition, published a pamphlet, entitled, La den - 
Mum AvTnxoL'rouLfnaig : the ranterburian’s Self-conviction ; or an Evident Dcnion- 
<• l ration of the avowed Arminianismc, Pnperie. and Tyrannic of that Faction, by 
tlieir own confessions,” which perhaps pointed him out as lit to take a lend in 
tiie prosecution of the great Antichrist of Scottish presbytery. Of this and al- 
most all the other proceedings of his public life, he has left a minute account in 
his letters and journals, which arc preserved entire in the archives of the church 
of Scotland, and in the university of Olasgow, and of which excerpts were pub- 
lished in 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 177 5. These reliqucs of Mr Lai Hie form val- 
uable materials of history. Not long after his return to his native country, in 
l(it2, he was appointed joint professor of divinity at Olasgow, aiong with Mr 
David Dickson, an equally distinguished, hut less moderate divine. It affords 
some proof of the estimation in which lie was now held, that he had the choice 
of this appointment in all the four universities of Scotland, lie performed his 
duties from this period till the restoration, and at the same time attended all llio 
Oeneral Assemblies as a member, except during an interval in lG L7-(i, when he 
was absent as a delegate to the Westminster assembly of divines. In this latter 
capacity, he conducted himself in an unobtrusive manner, but fully concurred in the 
principles and views of the more prominent men. It is observable from his let- 
ters, that, w ith the pardonable earnestness of his age and party, he looked upon 
toleration as a thing fatal to religion, and strenuously asserted the divine right 
of the presbyterian church to he established in complete ascendancy and power 
;w ;i substitute for the church of England. From 164(> to 1(M9, he discharged 
his ordinary duties as a theological teacher, without taking a leading part in 
public affairs. Hut in the latter year, he was chosen by the church, as the fit- 
L*st person to cany its homage to king Charles II. at the Hague, and to invito 
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that youthful monarch (o assume the government 3n Scotland, under the limita- 
tions and stipulations of the covenant. This duty lie executed with a degree of 
dignity and propriety, which could have been expected from no member of his 
church, but one, who, like him had spent several years in conducting high diplo- 
matic affairs in England. Indeed, J>lr Haillie appears in every transaction of 
Ills life, to have been an accomplished man of the world; and yet retaining, along 
with hahits of expediency, the most perfect sincerity in his religious views. 
When the necessary introduction of the malignants into the king’s service, caused 
a strong division in the church, ill 1051, ikiillie, as might have been expected 
from his character and former history, shied with the yielding or liesolutionist 
paily, and soon became its principal leader. On this account he, and many other 
sincere men, were charged by the Protesting and less worldly party, with a declen- 
sion from the high principles of the covenant ; a charge to which he, at least, 
certainly was not liable. After the Restoration, though made Principal of his 
college through court patronage, he scrupulously refused to accept a bishopric, 
and did not hesitate to express his dissatisfaction with the re-introduction of 
episcopacy, ilis health now declining, lie was visited by the new-made arch- 
bishop, to whom he thus freely expressed himself: “ :Mr Andrew,” said lie, “ I 
will net now call you my lord. King Charles would have made me one of these 
lords ; hut 1 do not find in the New Testament that Christ has any lords in his 
house.” lie considered this form of religion and ecclesiastical government as 
“ inconsistent with Scripture, contrary to pure and primitive antiquity, and dia- 
metrically opposed to the trim interest of the country.” He died, July, 
in the <>‘hl year of his age. 

31 r Ikiillie, besides his Letters and Journals, and a variety of controversial 
pamphlets, suitable to the spirit of file times, was the author of a respectable 
and learned work, entitled, “ Opus llistoricum ft (\ Ziromlogicwn ,” which was 
published in folio at Amsterdam, lie was a man of extensive learning — under- 
stood no fewer than thirteen languages, among which weie Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, Samaritan, Arabic, and Kthiopic, — ami wrote Latin with almost Augus- 
tan elegance. He left a large family : one of his daughters, becoming the wife 
of Walkinsltaw of Harrow field, was. by a strange chance, the ancestress of Mbs 
Clementina Y\ alkinslunv, well known from her connexion with the history of 
J Vince Charles Stuart — and also grandmother to the celebrated llenry Home, 
better known under (he judicial designation of Lord Kantes. 

H.MLLIK, JlnjiKiiT, of Jervis wood, an eminent patriot of the reign of Charles 
11., was (lie sou of Leovge Ikiillie. of St John’s kirk in Lanarkshire, cadet of the 
ancient family of Ikiillie of Laming! on, who appears to t ave purchased the estate 
of Jerviswoed, also in Lanark, hire, in the reign of Clrirles 1., from a family of 
the name of Livingstone. h is stated by the jacobite, Robert AlyJne, in the 
publication called “ I'oum.tinhall's Notes,” that the first circumstance which 
alienated the mind of Hubert Paillie from the government, was his marrying a 
daughter of Sir Archibald Johnston of Wairistoun, who, having borne a conspi- 
cuous part in the civil war iioui its beginning, was executed after the Restora- 
tion. \\ hatever he the lnnh of this allegation, Ikiillie appears before the year 
l(i7t>, to have been otherwise allied to the non-couforiuist party. 

The incident which first, hi ought him forward into view as a subject of perse- 
cution, was one of th« se interferences in behalf of natural justice, where all ?.< nee 
ot consequences is overborne by* the exigency of the occasion. During flu* 
in isgm eminent of the Duke of Lauderdale, a wretched profligate of the name of 
Cavst ail’s had bargained with Archbishop Sharpe to undertake the business ot 
an informer upon uncommonly large scale, having a troop of other informed 
under Mm and enjoy ing :« 'ertain reward for each individual whom be couid 
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detect at the conventicles, besides a share of the tines imposed upon them. It 
may he supposed that an individual who could permit himself to enter upon a 
profession of this kind, would not be very scrupulous as to the guilt, of the per- 
sons whom lie sought to make his prey. He accordingly appears to have, at 
le.'ist in one noted instance, pounced upon an individual who was perfectly in- 
nocent. This was the Rev. JVlr Kirkton, a non-conformist minister it is true, 
but one who had been cautious to keep strictly within the verge of the law. 
Kirkton was the brother-in-law of Mr Baillie of Jervis wood, by his marriage to 
the sister of that gentleman, and he is eminent in Scottish literary history for a 
memoir of the church during his own times, which wiis of great service in manu- 
script to the historian Wodrow, and was at length published in 1817. One day 
in June, 107 (5, as Mr Kirkton was walking along the High Street of Edinburgh, 
Carstairs, whose person he did not know, accosted him in a very civil manner, 
and expressed a desire to speak with him in private. Mr Kirkton, suspecting 
no evil, followed Carstairs to a very mean-looking house, near the common 
prison. Carstairs, who had no warrant to apprehend or detain Mr Kirkton, 
went out to get one, locking the door upon his victim. 1 The unfortunate cler- 
gyman then perceived that lie was in some danger, and prevailed upon a person 
in the house to go to seek liis brother-in-law, Mr Baillie, and apprise him of his 
situation. Carstairs, having in vain endeavoured to get the requisite number of 
privy-councillors to sign a warrant, now came back, resolved, it appears, to try 
at least if he could not force some money from Mr Kirkton for his release. Just 
as they were about to confer upon this subject, Mr Baillie came to the door, 
with several other persons, and called to Carstairs to open. Kirkton, hearing 
the voices of friends, took courage, and desired his captor either to set him free, 
or to show a warrant for liis detention. Carstairs, instead of doing either, drew 
a pocket pistol, and Kirkton found it necessary, for his own safety, to enter into 
a personal struggle, and endeavour to secure the weapon of his antagonist. The 
gentlemen without, hearing a struggle, and cries of murder, burst open the door, 
and found Carstairs sitting upon Mr Kirkton, on the iloor. Baillie drew his 
sword, and commanded the poltroon to come oil* asking him at the same time if 
he had any warrant for apprehending Mr Kirkton. Carstairs said he had a 
warrant for conducting liim to prison, but he utterly refused to show it, though 
Mr Baillie said that, if he saw any warrant against his friend, he would assist 
in carrying it into execution. The wretch still persisting in saying lie had a 
warrant, but was not bound to show it, Mr Baillie left the place, with Mr Kirk- 
ton and other friends, having offered no violence whatever to Carstairs, but only 
threatened to sue him for unlawful invasion of his brother-in-law’s person. 

It might have been expected from even a government so lost to all honour 
and justice as that which now prevailed in Scotland, that it would have had at 
least the good sense to overlook this unhappy accident to one of its tools. On 
the contrary, it w.*is resolved to brave the popular feeling of right, by listening 
to the complaints of Carstairs. Through the influence of Archbishop Sharpe, 
who said that, if Carstairs was not countenanced, no one would be procured to 
apprehend fanatics afterwards, a majority of the council agreed to prosecuto 
Baillie, Kirkton, and the other persons concerned. For this purpose, an ante- 
dated warrant was furnished to Carstairs, signed by nine of the councillors. The 
Marquis of Atholl told Bishop Burnet, that he had been one of the nine who 
lent their names to this infamous document The whole case was therefore 
made out to be a tumult against the government ; Baillie was fined in six thou- 
sand merks, (<£.318 sterling) 2 and his friends in smaller sums, and to be im- 
prisoned till they should render payment 

1 Burnet Wod row’s account is slightly different. 

tJ Wodrow says Jt'500 sterling, new edit. v. 2. p. 328. 

'■ K 
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This award was so opposite, in every particular, to the principles of truth, 
honour, and justice, that, even if not directed against individuals connected with 
the popular cause, it could not have failed to excite general indignation. It 
appeal's that a respectable minority of the council itself wtu? strongly opposed to 
the decision, and took rare to let it be known at court. Mr Baillie was there- 
fore released at the end of four months, in consideration of payment of one half 
of his fine to the creature Carstairs. Lord Halton, however, who was at this 
time a kind of pro-regent under his brother Lauderdale, had interest to obtain 
the dismissal of his opponents from the council, namely, the Duke of Hamilton, 
the Laris of Morton, Dumfries, and Kincardine, and the Lords Cochrane and 
Primrose, whom he branded, for their conduct on this occasion, as enemies to 
the church and favourers of conventicles. 

After this period, nothing is known of Mr Baillie till the year Jf>83, when 
he is found taking a prominent share in a scheme of emigration, agitated by a 
number of Scottish gentlemen, who saw no refuge but this from the tyranny of 
the government. These gentlemen entered into a negotiation with the paten- 
tees of South Carolina, for permission to convey themselves thither, along with 
their families and dependents. While thus engaged, Mr Baillie was induced, 
along with several of liis friends, to enter into correspondence and counsel with 
the heads of the Puritan party in England, who were now forming an extensive 
plan of insurrection, for the purpose of obtaining a change of measures in the 
government, though with no ulterior view. Under the pretext of the American 
expedition, Lord Melville, Sir John Cochrane of Ochiltree, Mr Baillie, and three 
others, were invited ami repaired to London, to consult with the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, Sidney, Bussell, and the rest of that party. This scheme was never pro- 
perly matured ; indeed, it never was any thing but a matter of talk, and had 
ceased to be even that, when a minor plot for assassinating the king, to which 
only a small number of tlie party were privy, burst prematurely, and invoked 
.civil of the chiefs, who were totally ignorant of it, in destruction. Sydney 
and ltusscll su tiered for this crime, of which they were innocent; and Baillie 
and several oilier gentlemen were seized and sent down to he tried in Scotland.'-’ 
The subsequent, judicial proceedings were characterised by the usual violence 
and illegality ot the time, lie endured a Jong confinement, during which he 
was treated very harshly, and not. permitted to have the society of his lady, 
though she offered to go into irons, as an assurance against any attempt at faci- 
litating his escape. An attempt was made to procure sufficient proof of mill 
from the confessions wrought out of his nephew-in-law, I lie Earl of Tai ras (who 
had been first married to the elder sister of the Duclies.^ of Monmouth); but, 
this being found insufficient, his prosecutors were at last obliged to adopt the 
unlawiul expedient, loo common in those distrnc.led times, of putting him to a 
purgative oath. An accusation was sent to him, not iti the form of an indictment, 
nor grounded on any law, but. on a letter of the king, in which he was charged 
with a conspiracy to raise rebellion, and a concern in the Byehouse Blot. He 
was tokl that, if he would not dear himself of these charges by his oath, lie 
should be held as guilty, though not as in a criminal court, but only as before 
tlie council, who had no power to award a higher sentence than fine and im- 
prisonment. As he utterly reused to yield to such a demand, he was lined by 


I nnt 1 ! 1 U h i f | 0bs, i ' at ]V I } s Mr Fox’s History, relates that the ln T , of a pardon 

mwnH tn l,!. p ? ’■ ,7 ‘ ’ ld ? -° n of hls * ,V,,, S information respecting some friends sup- 
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the council in £6,000, being 1 about the value of his whole estates. It was then 
supposed that the prosecution would cense, and that he would escape with the 
doom of a captive. For several months he continued shut up in a loathsome 
prison, which had such an effect upon his health that he was brought almost to 
the last extremity. Vet “ all the while,” to use the words of Bishop Burnet, 3 
“ he seemed so composed, and even so cheerful, that his behaviour looked like a 
reviving of the spirit of the noblest of the old Greeks or Homans, or ratlier of 
the primitive Christians, and first martyrs in those last days of the church.” At 
length, on tlie 23rd of December, 1684, lie was brought before the court of 
justiciary. J le was now so weak as to be obliged to appear at the bar in his 
night-gown, and take fret j went applications of cordials, which were supplied to 
him by his sister, the wife of Mr Ker of Graden. The only evidence that could 
be produced was the confessions forced from his friends by torture, one of 
whom, the iiev. Mr Carstairs, afterwards the distinguished Principal of the 
Edinburgh University, had only emitted a declaration, on an express promise 
that no use was to be made of it. Mr Baillie solemnly denied having been 
accessary to any conspiracy against the king’s life, or being unfavourably dis- 
posed to monarchical government. He complained that his friends had been 
forced to bring forth untrue representations against him. Indeed, there can be 
no doubt that the whole extent of his offence was a desire to procure some ame- 
lioration of the measures, and not any change of the members of the govern- 
ment ; we say desire , because it never could be proved that a single step bad 
been taken in the matter, nor is there the least probability that, it would have 
ever been beard of, but for the trials of several innocent persons. 

A cavalier and contemporary writer has alleged that Mr Baillie conducted 
himself on his trial in a very haughty and scornful manner, — “very liufly and 
proud,” is the expression used — hut this probably is only the colour given by a 
political enemy to the Homan dignity, which Burnet saw in his behaviour. Af- 
ter the evidence had been adduced, and when the Lord Advocate had ended his 
charge, the following remarkable dialogue took place between him and that ofti- 
cer : — 

“ My lord, I think it very strange that you charge me with such abominable 
tilings; you may remember that when you came to me in person, you told me 
that, such things were laid to my charge, hut that you did not believe them. 
Now then, my lord, did you coiue to lay such a stain upon me with so much vio- 
lence? Are you now convinced in your conscience that I am more guilty than 
before ? You may remember what passed betwixt us in prison.” 

The whole audience lixed their eyes upon the advocate, who appeared in no 
small confusion, and said, 

“ Jerviswood, I own what you say. My thoughts there were as a private 
man ; but wliat I say lieve is by special direction of the privy council. And,” 
pointing to Sir William Paterson, clerk, “ lie knows my orders.” 

“Well,” said Baillie, “if your lordship have one conscience for yourself, and 
another for the council, 1 pray God forgive you ; l do. My lords,” he added, 
“ 1 trouble your lordships no further.” 

the assize was empnmielled at midnight, and sat till nine in the morning of 
the succeeding day, when a verdict of guilty was returned against Mr Baillie, 
aiul he was sentenced to be executed that afternoon, at the cross, and his limbs 
h> he afterwards exhibited on the jails of lour different Scottish towns. The 
reason for such precipitation was the fear of his judges that a natural death 
uould disappoint the wishes of the government, which called imperatively at this 
b'iiir Umet ' * )ein ° ,le phew of Sir Archibald Johnstone, was cousin by marriage to Mr 
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moment for a public example to terrify its opponents. Baillio only said, “ My 
lords, the time is short, the sentence is sharp, but I thank my God who hath 
made me as fit to die as you are to live.” On returning to the prison he ex- 
perienced what Woilrow describes as “ a wonderful rapture of joy, from the 
assurance he had, that in a few hours he should be inconceivably happy.” 

Mr Baillie was attended to the scaffold by his faithful and affectionate sister, 
lie had prepared an address to the people ; but knowing that he might be pre- 
vented from delivering it, he had previously given it to his friends in writing. 
It is said that the government afterwards offered to give up his body for burial, 
if his friends would agree to suppress this document. They appear to have re- 
jected the proposition. The unfortunate gentleman was so weak that he requir- 
ed to be assisted in mounting the ladder : he betrayed, however, no symptom of 
moral weakness, .lust before being consigned to his fate, he said, in the self- 
accusing spirit of true excellence, “ My faint zeal for the protestant religion has 
brought me to this end.” His sister-in-law, with the stern virtue of her family, 
waited to the last* 

“ Thus,” says Bishop Burnet, “ a learned and worthy gentleman, after twenty 
months 1 hard usage, was brought to death, in a way so full in all the steps of it 
of tin; spirit and practice of the courts of Inquisition, that, one is tempted to 
think that the methods taken in it were suggested by one well studied, if not 
practised, in them. The only excuse that ever was pretended for this infamous 
prosecution was, that they were sure he was guilty ; and that the whole secret of 
the negotiation between the two kingdoms was intrusted to him ; and that, since 
he would not discover it, all methods might he taken to destroy him. Not con- 
sidering what a precedent they made on this occasion, by which, if they were 
once possessed of an ill opinion of a man, they were to spare neither artilice nor 
violence, but to hunt him down by any means.” 

l)r Owen has testilied in a strong manner to the great abilities of the Scottish 
Sj'luey. Writing to a Scottish friend, he said, “You have truly men of great 
spirits among you ; there is, for a gentleman, 31 r Baillie of Jervis wood, a person 
of the greatest abilities I ever almost met with.” 

Mr Bail Lie's family was completely ruined by his forfeiture, lie left a son, 
George Baillie, who, after his execution, was obliged to take refuge in Holland, 
whence he afterwards returned with the Prince of Orange, by whom he was re- 
stored to his estates. The wife of this gentleman was Miss Grizel Hume, daugh- 
ter of Sir Patrick Hume of Polwaith, a lei low-patriot of Mr Bohert Baillie. The 
occasion of their meeting was very remarkable. Miss Grizel, when a very young 
girl, w;is sent by her father from the country, to endeavour to convey a letter to 
Mr Baillie in prison, and bring- hack what intelligence she could. She succeed- 
ed in this difficult enterprise : and hat ing at the same time met with Mr Bailiic’s 
son, the intimacy and IriemUhip w;is formed, which was afterwards complete*! 
by their marriage. 

BAILLIE, Matthew, M.D. a distinguished modern physician and anatomist, was 
the son ot the Rev. James Baillie, D.l). Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Glasgow, lie was born October 27, 17G1, in the manse of Shotts, of which 
parish his lather was then minister. The father of Dr Mutthow Baillie was sup- 
posed to be descended 1 coin the family of Baillie of Jerviswood, so noted in the his- 
tory of Scottish treedem ; his mother w r as a sister of the two celebrated anatomists. 
Dr William and Mr John Hunter; and one of his two sisters w r as Miss Joanna 


2 “ r l ho Lady Graden, with a more than masculine courage, attended him on the scaffold 
till he was quartered, and went with the hangmamand saw his quarters sodden, oylcd, 
^EumtawknU s ,W-S 117, Its It is scarcely jfossihle for an individual accustomed to 
the teelmgs ol modern society tobclipve f. uc h a statement. 
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Baillie, the yet living and much honoured authoress of “ Plays on the Passions.*’ 
After receiving the rudiments of his education under his lather’s immediate su- 
perintendence, he began his academical course in 1773, in the University of 
Glasgow, where he distinguished himself so highly as to be transferred, in 1778, 
upon Snell’s foundation, to Baliol College, Oxford. Here, when he had attained 
the proper standing, he took his degrees in arts and physic. In 1780, while 
still keeping liis terms at Oxford, he commenced his anatomical studies at Lon- 
don, under the care of his uncles. He had the great advantage of residing with 
Dr William Hunter, and, when he became sufficiently advanced in his studies, of 
being employed to make the necessary preparations for the lectures, to conduct 
the demonstrations, and to superintend the operations of the students. On the 
death of Dr Hunter, March 1783, lie was found qiudiiied to become the successor 
of that great man, in conjunction with Mr Cruickshank, who had previously 
been employed as l)r Hunter’s assistant, llis uncle appointed him by will to 
have the use of his splendid collection of anatomical preparations, so long as he 
should continue an anatomical lecturer, after which it was to be transferred to 
Glasgow College. Dr Baillie began to lecture in 1784, and soon acquired 
(lie highest reputation as an anatomical teacher, lie was himself indefatigable 
in the business of forming preparations, adding, it is said, no fewer than eleven 
hundred articles to his uncle's museum. He possessed the valuable talent of 
making an abstruse and difficult subject plain ; his prelections were remarkable 
for that lucid order and clearness of expression which proceed from a perfect 
conception of the subject; and he never permitted any vanity of display to turn 
biin from his great object of conveying information in the simplest and most 
intelligible nay, and so as to become useful to his pupils. Tlic distinctness of 
bis elocution was also much admired, notwithstanding that he never could alto- 
gether shake off the accent of his native country. In 171)5, Dr Bai ilie embodied 
the knowledge he possessed through his own observations and those of liis uncle, 
in a small but most valuable work, entitled, “The* Morbid Anatomy of some of 
the most important parts of the Human Body,” which was immediately translated 
into French and Herman, and extended his name to every land where medical 
science was cultivated. The publication of this little treatise was, indeed, an 
era in the history of medical knowledge in this country. It combined all the 
information formerly scattered through the writings of Bonetus, Lieutaud, and 
31out.agni, besides the immense stove of observations made by the ingenious 
author. The knowledge of the changes produced on the human frame by disease 
hail previously been very imperfect ; but it was now so completely elucidated 
that., with the assistance of this little volume, any person previously acquainted 
with morbid symptoms, but unacquainted with the disease, could, upon an exami- 
nation after death, understand the whole malady. Perhaps no production of 
late years ever had so much influence on the study of medicine, or contributed 
so much to correct unfounded speculations upon the nature of disease, to excite 
a spirit of observation, and to lead the attention of the student to fact and ex- 
perience. Along with all its excellencies, it was delightful to observe the 
extreme modesty and total absence of pretension, with which llic author, in the 
fulness of his immense knowledge, ushered it into the world. 

In 1787, Dr Baillie had been elected physician to St George’s Hospital, a 
situation which afforded him many of those opportunities of observation upon 
which the success of his work on Morbid Anatomy was founded. In 1781), 
having taken his degree of M.D. at Oxford, he was admitted a candidate at the 
College of Physicians, and in the following year had the full privileges ol* fel- 
lowship conferred upon him. About the same lime, he was elected a fellow 
the Royal Society, to which he had contributed two essays. He served tlm 
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ollice of censor in tlie iioyal College of Physicians, in 1792 and 1797, and that 
of commissioner under the act of parliament for the inspection and licensing of 
mad-hotises, in 1794 and 1795. 

In 1799, Dr llaillie relinquished the business of an anatomical lecturer, and 
in 1 N00 resigned his duties as physician to St George’s Hospital. Partly by 
the iniliience of his tame as an anatomist, and partly through the disinterested 
recommendations of several members of his own profession, he found himself 
gradually templed into the less agreeable business of a general physician. He 
was always resorted to, when more than ordinary scientific precision was re- 
quired. About the year 1801, when be bad attained tlie mature age of forty, 
lie bad become completely absorbed in practice. As a physician, lie possessed, 
in an eminent degree, a facility in distinguishing diseases, — one of tlie most 
important qualilications in the practice of medicine ; as a want of accuracy in 
discriminating symptomatic from primary affections leads to the most serious 
errors; whilst it may he said that, when a disease is once distinctly character- 
ised, and fhe peculiarities of the case defined, the cure is half performed. Ha- 
bits of attentive observation had enabled Dr llaillie to know, w ith great accuracy, 
the precise extent of t fie powers of medicine ; indeed, there was no class of 
cases more likely to fall under bis observation than those in which they hud 
been abused ; younger practitioners being apt to carry a particular system of 
treatment, beyond its proper limits : Dr Ikiillio’s readiness, therefore, in seeing 
this abuse, rendered bis opinions, in many eases, of great, value. Yet be was 
always scrupulously anxious, through the natural benignity of bis disposition, to 
use bis knowledge with a delicate regard to the interests of those juniors whose 
procedure be was called upon to amend. lie managed, indeed, this part of bis 
practice with so much delicacy that lie was held jn the utmost affection and 
esteem fly the younger branches of the profession. 

Dr Haillie was remarkable for forming bis judgment of any case before him 
In mi his own observations exclusively; carefully guarding himself against any 
prepossessions from the opinions suggested by others. When lie visited a pa- 
tient, he observed him accurately, lie listened to him attentively, he put a few 
pointed questions — and his opinion was formed. Denenth a most natural and 
unassuming manner, which was the same on all occasions, was concealed an 
almost intuitive power of perceiving the state of liis patient. His mind was 
always quietly, hut eagerly directed, to ail investigation of the symptoms; and 
lie had so distinct and systematic a mode of putting questions, that the ni .were 
of his patients often presented a connected view of the whole case. On such 
occasions, be avoided technical and learned phrases ; be a fleeted none of that 
sentimental tenderness, which ‘s sometimes assumed by a physician with a view 
to recommend himselt to his patient : but lie expressed what he had to say in 
tlm simplest and plainest term*; with some pleasantry, if tlie occasion admitted 
■>t it, ami with gravity and gentleness, if they were required ; and be left his 
patient, either encouraged or tranquillized, persuaded that the opinion he had 
received was sound and honest, whether it was unfavourable or not, and that his 
physician merited bis confidence. In delivering or writing bis opinions, be was 
equally remarkable for unaffected simplicity. His language w'as sometimes so 
plain, that bis patients have i'eon able to repeat to their other medical atten- 
dants, every word winch lie had uttered. In consultation, be gave bis opinio* 1 
concisely, and with a few grounds; those grounds being chiefly facts, rather than 
arguments, so that little room was left for dispute. If any didcreuee or diffi- 
culty aiose, bis example pointed out the way of removing it, by an appeal to 
other facts, and by a negleci of speculative reasoning. 

In every relation and situation of private life, Dr Baillie was equally to be 
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admired ; And It mi is I, be added, that the same liberal and just ideas which, on 
«ill occasions, guided his conduct as an individual, ruled him in his many public 
duties : lie never countenanced any measures which bail the appearance of op- 
pression or hostility towards the members of his profession. Men seldom act, 
collectively, with the same honour and integrity as they would do individually; 
and a member of a public body requires an unusual share of moral courage, who 
opposes those measures of his associates, which he may not himself approve of; 
hut if there was one qualification more than another, which gave Dr Dai Hie tins 
public confidence lie enjoyed, and raised him to the zenith of professional dis- 
tinction, it was his inflexible integrity. 

In 1791), Dr Dai Hie commenced the publication of “ A Series of Engravings, 
to illustrate some parts of Morbid Anatomy,” in successive fasciculi , which were 
completed in IttOg. The drawings for this splendid work were done by Mr 
Clift, the Conservator of the Hunterian Museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; and 
they were creditable at once to the taste and liberality of Dr Daillie, and to the 
state of art in that day. J)r Daillie afterwards published “ An Anatomical de- 
scription of the Gravid Clems;” and throughout the whole course of his pro- 
fessional life, he contributed largely to the transactions and medical collections 
of the time. When lie was at the height, of his popularity, he enjoyed a higher in- 
come than any preceding physician, and which was oidy inferior to the sum 
received by one particular contemporary. In one of his busiest years, when he 
hi id scarcely time to take a single meal, it is said to have reached £10,000. 
lie was admitted to have the greatest consultation business of his time ; and it 
was known that lie was applied to for medical advice from many distant quarters 
of the world. From his arduous, and to his mind, often irksome duties, he en- 
joyed no relaxation for many'- years, till at length lie began to indulge in an 
annual retirement of a few months to the country. On one of the iirsL of these 
occasions, lie paid a visit to the laud of his birth, which, during an absence of 
thirty' y ears, spent in busy and distracting pursuits, he had never ceased to re- 
gard with the most tender feelings. The love of country was, indeed, a promi- 
nent feature in his character ; and he was prepared on this occasion to realize 
many enjoyments which lie had previously contemplated with enthusiasm, in the 
prospect of once more beholding the land and friends of his youth. The result, 
was far different from his expectations. He found most of his early companions 
eillier scattered over the world, in search, as he himself had been, of fortune, or 
else forgotten in untimely graves ; of those who survived, many were removed 
he) oml his sympathies by that total alteration of feeling which a difference of 
worldly circumstances so invariably effects in the hearts of early friends, on the 
side of the depressed party ns well as the elevated. 

Dr Daillie was introduced to the favourable notice of the royal family, in con- 
sequence of liis treatment of the duke of Gloucester. Being subsequently joined 
hi consultation with the king's physicians, upon his majesty's own unhappy ease, 
he came more prominently than ever into public view r , as in some measure tile 
principal director of the royal treatment. The political responsibility of this 
situation was so very weighty, that, if Dr Daillie had been a man of less firmness 
ol nerve, he could scarcely have maintained himself under it. Such, however, 
ivas the public confidence in bis inflexible integrity, that, amidst the hopes and 
fears which for a long time agitated the nation, on the subject of the king’s 
health, the opinion of Dr Daillie ever regulated that of the public. On the first 
vacancy, which occurred in 1810, he was appointed one of the physicians to the 
with the offer of a baronetcy, which, however, his good sense and unas- 
suming disposition induced lum to decline. 

Hr Daillie at length sunk under the weight of his practice, notwithstanding 
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tli.it for several yen’s lie liad taken every possible expedient to shift off his 
duties to the rare of younger aspirants. At the last quarterly meeting of the 
College of Physicians before his death, when there was a full assemblage of 
members, in the midst of the affairs for the consideration of which they were 
called together, J)r Jfcnllie entered the room, emaciated, hectic, and with all 
the symptoms of approaching dissolution. Such was the effect of his sudden 
and unexpected appearance, that the public business was suspended, and every 
one present instantly and spontaneously rose, and remained standing until Dr 
Haillie had taken his seat; a tribute of affectionate reverence believed to have 
been wholly unprecedented. Besides the natural claim he had upon this body, 
from his unapproaohed anatomical and medical skill, and the extraordinary 
benignity and worth of his character, lie had entitled himself to its peculiar 
gratitude hv leaving to it the whole of liis valuable collection of preparations, 
together with the sum of six hundred pounds to keep it. in order. Dr Baillie 
died on the 23d of September, 1823. 

Dr Jiaillie had married, early in life, Miss Sophia Denman, sister of ‘Mr Den- 
man, the well-known barrister, appointed attorney-general in 1830. By her 
lie left one soil, to whom lie devoted his estate of Dmitisbourne, in Gloucester- 
shire, and one daughter. The sums and effects destined by his will, many of 
which were given to medical institutions and public charities, were sworn in the 
Prerogative Court at less than £ SO, 000. 

Dr Baillie is thus characterised in the Annual Obituary for 1 824. “ lie 

seemed to have an innate goodness of heart, a secret sympathy with the virtuous, 
and to rejoice in their honourable and dignified conduct, as in a thing in which 
lie had a personal interest, and as if he felt that his own character was raised by 
it, as well as human nature ennobled. Ho censured warmly wliat he disapproved, 
from a. strong attachment to what is right, not to display his superiority to others, 
or to give vent to any asperity of temper ; at the same time he was indulgent to 
tailings ; his kindness to others leading him on many occasions to overlook what 
was due to himself; and even in his last illness he paid gratuitous professional 
visits which were above his strength, and was in danger of suddenly exhausting 
himself by exertions for others. 11 is liberal disposition was well known to all 
acquainted with public subscriptions; the great extent to which it showed itself 
in private benefactions is known only to those who were nearly connected with 
him, and perhaps was fully known only to himself.” 

BA 1111), (the Bight Honourable, General Sir) David, a distinguished o,< i inlan- 
der during the wars of the French Devolution, was the second surviving son of 
William Baird, Esq., heir, by settlement, of Ins second cousin Sir John Baird, of 
Newbyth, Bart, lie entered die army, December 16, 1772, as an ensign in the 
2nd foot, joined the regiment at Gibraltar, April 1773, and returned to Britain 
in 1776. Having been promoted to a lieutenancy in 1778, lie immediately 
after obtained a company in the 73rd, a regiment then just raised by Lord 
Macleod, with which he sailed for India, and arrived at Madras, January 1780. 

This young regiment was here at once ushered into the trying and hazardous 
scenes of the war against Hyder Ally, whom the English company had provoked 
by a shameful breach of faith into a hostility that threatened to overwhelm it. 
In July 1780, while the company, exclusive of Lord Macleod’s regiment, had 
only about 5,000 men under arms, Ilyder burst into the Carnatic with an army 
of 1 00,000 men, disciplined and commanded by French officers, and laid siege 
to A rent, the capital of the only native prince friendly to the British. Sir 
Hector Munro, commander-in-chief of the Company’s troops, set out to relieve 
this city on the 25th of August, expecting to be joined on the 30th, by a large 
detachment then in the rorthern ci rears under Colonel Baillie. On learning this 
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movement, ITyder left Arcot, and threw himself in the way of Colonel Baillie. 
In order to favour, if possible, the approach of this officer, Sir Hector Minim, 
on the 5th of September, changed his position a little, and advanced two miles 
on the Trepassore road, which brought him within a short distance from the 
enemy. Ilyder then detached his brother-in-law, Mcer Saib, with 8,000 horse, 
to attack Colonel Baillie, and afterwards an additional force of (5,000 infantry, 

18.000 cavalry, and 12 pieces of cannon, under his son, the celebrated Tippoo. 
lie at the same time made demonstrations on his front, to keep up the attention 
of Sir Hector and the main army, Baillie, though commanding no more than 

2.000 Sepoys and a few European companies, gained a complete victory over 
the immense force sent against him, but at the same time sent word to Sir 
Hector, that, unless provision were made for accomplishing a junction, he must 
certainly he cut off The commander-in-chief held a council of war, when it 
was determined at all hazards to send a reinforcement, for the purpose of achiev- 
ing the relief of this gallant officer. A small force was selected, consisting 
principally of the grenadier and infantry companies of Lord Macleod’s regiment, 
which, having received strict injunct io^s as to the necessity of a secret mid ex- 
peditious march, set off* towards Colonel Baillic’s position, under the command 
of Colonel Fletcher and Captain Baird, ilyder Ally had secret intelligence of 
this movement, and sent a detachment to cut it olf; hut Colonel Fletcher and 
Captain Baird, having fortunately conceived some suspicion of their guides, sud- 
denly altered their line of march, and were thereby enabled to gain their point. 
Li) dor was determined that Colonel Baillie, with liis friends, should not advance 
so safely to the main army. He therefore, with the most consummate ability, 
and under his own personal inspection, prepared an ambuscade at a particular 
pass through which they would have to march. This part of the road, he had 
occupied and enfiladed with several batteries of cannon, behind which lay large 
hollies of bis best, foot, while lie himself’ with almost his whole force, was ready 
Jo support the attack. While these real dispositions were made, a cloud of irre- 
vular cavalry were employed in several motions on the side of Conjevernm, in 
order to divert the attention of the Fnglish caiup. 

The morning of the 1 0th of September had scarcely dawned, when the silent 
wid expectant enemy perceived Colonel Bail lie's little army advancing* into tile 
\>'vy toils planted to receive it. The ambuscade reserved their fire with admi- 
rable coolness and self-command, till the unhappy Fnglish were in the midst of 
diem. The army marched in column. On a sudden, while in a. narrow defile, 
a battery of twelve guns poured a storm of grape-shot into their right ilnuk. 
The Fnglish faced about; another battery immediately opened on their rear. 
They had no chance, therefore, but to advance ; other batteries met them here 
likewise, and in less than half an hour. 57 pieces of cannon were so brought to 
bear on them as to penetrate into every part of the British line. By seven 
o'clock in the morning, the enemy poured down upon them in thousands, and 
♦ very Fnglish man in the army was engaged. Captain Bail’d, at the head of his 
gieundiers, fought with the greatest heroism. Surrounded and attacked on all 
sides by 25,000 cavalry, by 30 regiments of Sepoy infantry, besides Ilyder 
Ally’s European corps, ami a numerous artillery playing upon them from all 
quartet’s within grape-shot distance, yet this heroic column stood firm and un- 
daunted, alternately facing their enemies on every side of attack. The French 
officers in llyder’s camp beheld the scene with astonishment, which was increased, 
when, in the midst of all this tumult and extreme peril, they saw the British 
grenadiers performing their evolutions with as much precision,, coolness, and 
steadiness, as if under the eyes of a commander on a parade. 

Colonels Baillie and Fletcher, and Captain Baird, had only ten pieces of 
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cmiion ; bs t till*'** wc**.** so excellently served, that they made treat havoc 
amongst the enemy. At length, after a dubious contest <►!' three hours, (iron six 
in the morning liil nine,) victory begun to declare for the Knglish; the flower 
of the Mvsore cavalry, after many bloody repulses, were at length entirely de- 
feated with great slaughter, and the right wing, composed of llyder’s host forces, 
v,;is thrown into disorder, and began to give way. liyder himself was about to 
give the orders for retreat, and the t rencli otlicer wlio directed the artillery 
began to draw it oill 

At Ibis moment of exult alion and triumph. when British valour w r as just about 
to reap that safety which it had so well foiglit for, there occurred an unlucky 
accident, which entirely altered the fortune of the day. The tumbrils contain- 
ing the ammunition suddenly blew up, with two dreadful explosions, in the 
centre of the British line. Thu whole f e e of their column was laid open, and 
their artillery overturned and destroyed. '* Jie destruction of men was great, hut 
the total loss of their ammunition was stiil more fatal to the survivors. Tip pm » 
fciaih, a worthy son of his martial father, instantly saw and seized the moment of 
advantage, and, without wailing for orders, fell with the utmost rapidity, at the 
head of the Mogul and Carnatic horse, into the broken square, which had not 
yet time in any degree to recover its form and order. This attack by the ene- 
my's cavalry being immediately seconded by the branch corps, and by the first 
line of infantry, determined at once the late of our unfortunate army. After 
successive prodigies of valour, t be brave Nepoys were almost to a man cut to 
pieces. 

Colonels Baillic and Fletcher made one more desperate effort; they rallied 
the Europeans, and, under the lire of the whole artillery of the enemy, gained a 
little eminence and formed themselves into a square. In this form, did ibis 
invincible band, though totally without ammunition, the officers fighting only 
ith their swords, and the soldiers with their hare bayonets, resist and repute 
the enemy in thirteen difficult attacks; until, at length, incapable of withstand- 
ing the successive torrents of fresh troops which were continually pouring upon 
them, they were fairly borne down and trampled upon, many of them still c< xi- 
tinujng to light under the very legs of the horses and elephants. 

Out of about. 1,000 Sepoys and S00 Kitropeaus who had commenced this 
engagement, only about 200 of the latter survived. Colonel Hotelier was among 
the slain, and Captain Baird had wounds in four places. AY lion he and Colonel 
Baillie, with other captive officers, were taken before liyder Ally, the lalt-i* 
gentleman said to the barbarous chief, “Your son will inform you, that you owe 
the victory to our disaster, rather than to our defeat.” liyder angrily order, d 
them from his presence, and commanded them instantly to prison. The slaugh- 
ter among the Mysore Iro p» was very great, amounting, it is said, to three 
times the whole British army, AVlien Sir Hector Minima learned the unhappy 
late of his detachment, he found it necessary to retreat to Madras. 

Captain Baird, with the officers, remained in a dungeon in one of llydcvV 
forts tor three days and a hail ; he was chained by the leg to another prisoner, 
as much ol the slaughter in llyder’s army was attributed to the grenadiers. At 
length, in July 1781. he w; s released, and joined his regiment at Arcot. Ju 
1787, lie removed wi-h his regiment (now styled the 71st) to Bombay, and re- 
turned l o Madras next year. On the 5tli of June 178!), he received the majo- 
rity ot the 7 1st, atul in October obtained leave of absence, and returned to 
Britain. In 1791, he returned as lieutenant-colonel of the 71st, and Joined the 
army under the marquis Cornwallis. As commander of ft brigade of Scpov-S ho 
was present at the attack of a n <mhcr of Droogs, or hiJi-forts, and at the siege 
«.f h* vmg.ipatam, in 1791 .md 1792; and likewise at the storming of Tippoo 
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Suit film's lines and camps in the island of Seriugapntani. In 1 7 i>;?. he roiti- 
mamled a brigade of Furopeans, and was present at I he siege of Pondicherry. 
We a colonelcy in 17!)5. In October 17J17, ho embarked at Ma- 

dias with his regiment for Furope ; in December, when he arrived at lli.» 
i .'ape of Bond Hope, lie was appointed Brigadier-general, and placed on that 
staff, in command of a brigade. June IS, 175) JS, lie was appointed Major-gene- 
ral, and returned to the stall’ in India. In January 17!M>, he arrived at .Madras, 
in command of two regiments of foot, together with the drafts of the ^>>|h dra- 
goons. May 4«, lie commanded the storming- party at that distinguished action, the 
assault of Seringapalani ; when, in requital of his brilliant services, lie was pre- 
sented by the army, through the Coimuander-iii-chief, with the state sword of 
Tippoo Sullaun, and also with a dress-sword from the liehl-otlicers serving under 
his immediate eommand at the assault. 

'Hie eminent merit of Brigadier-general Baird was now fully known and 
acknowledged by the government at home. lie was therefore, in J 800, ap- 
pointed to the eommand of an expedition against Batavia, hut which was after- 
wards sent to FgypL He landed at Coseir in June, crossed the desert, and, 
embarking on the Nile, descended to Brand Cairo; whence he set out for Alex- 
andria, which he reached a few days before it surrendered toBeuoval Hutchison. 
Next year he led the Egyptian Indian anuy overland to India, where lie was 
concerned in various military transactions. I Sis services, however, being- soon 
.liter superseded by Sir Arthur Wellesley (afterwards the illustrious protector of 
Ftirope), he sailed for Britain with his start’ March ISO.*?, and after a tedious 
xoyjige, during which lie was taken prisoner by a French privateer, hut after- 
wards retaken, lie arrived in Kiiglaud in November. 

Sir Dai id Baird w as received at the British court with groat distinction. In 
December, lie received tile royal permission to wear the Turkish order of the 
Crescent. In June, I SO I*, ho received the honour of knighthood ; and on the 
I stli of August following became a knight companion of the Bath. With the 
increased rank of Lieutenant-general, li» comma tided ail expedition which sailed 
in October LS05, for the Cape of Bond Hope. Lauding there. January rt, lNrtli, 
he attacked and heat the Dutch army, and on the I Nth received the surrender 
of the colony. Being recalled, he arrived in Britain, April J 807, and was 
shilled from the colonelcy of the 5!th, which lie had held for some years, to 
that of the fill, and placed on the foreign stall’ under < ieueral Lord Cat heart, 
lie commanded a division at the siege of Copenhagen, where he was twice 
slight ly wounded; and returned with the army in November. 

A tier a short period of service in Ireland, Mir David sailed in command of an 
armament of 1 0,000 iiieu for Corunna, where lie arrived in November I NOS, 
and formed a junction with the army under (tenoral Sir John Moore. He rom- 
mniided the first division of that army, and in the battle of Corunna, January 
I <», I NO!), he lost liis left arm. 

By the death of Sir John Mot. re in this action, .air David succeeded to the 
mief command, and had the honour of communicating intelligence of the victory 
h» government. On this occasion, he received for the fourth time in his life 
die thanks of parliament, and, April IN, was created a baronet, with very hon- 
ourable armorial hearings allusive to the transactions of his life. After this 
period, he never again appeared in active s . vice. In 1 S 1 0, lie married .Miss 
Preston Campbell, of Ferntowcr and Lochlruio, Perthshire, by whom lie left no 
issue, lii INI L, lie was promoted to the rack of (ieneral, and in INI!) became 
governor of K insale in Ireland, and in 18*37, of Fort Beorgo in the north of 
Scotland. This hiave veteran died at an advanced age, August IS, l S 2D, at 
his seat of Ferntower in lV*iBi>hire. 1 1 is lady, who survLe* him, has de>-^i!cd 
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a monument to his memory on the top of a romantic hill, named, Tonwia- 
chaistel, (/. e. the hill of the castle,) in the neighbourhood of I'Vrntower. 

BALCANQLJEL, Waltkii, l).l). an eminent divine of the seventeenth century, 
was the son of the Ilev. Walter Balcanquel, who was a minister of Edinburgh for 
forty-three years, and died in August, Ltilti. Ur Walter Balcanquel was born 
at Edinburgh. it lias been supposed that he was himself a minister of Edin- 
burgh ; hut probably the writer who makes this statement only mistakes him for 
his father, w ho bore the same name. He entered a haehclor of divinity at Pem- 
broke Hall, Oxford, where, September «th, Kill, he was admitted a fellow. 
He appears to have enjoyed the patronage and friendship of King James, ami 
his first preferment was to be one of the royal chaplains. In 1017, lie became 
Master of the Savoy in tin* Strand, London ; which ollicc, however, he soon after 
resigned in favour of Mark Antony do Uoiuiuis, archbishop of Spalatro, who 
came to England on account of religion, and became a candidate for the king’s 
favour. In 101 8, Dr Ibiieaiiquel was sent to the celebrated synod of Dort, as 
one of the representatives of the church of Scotland. He has given an account 
of a considerable part of the proceedings of ibis grand religious coimril, in a 
series of letters to Mir Dudley L'nrlelnu, which are to he found in “'file Holden 
Remains of the ever memorable Mr John Hales of Eaton, 4lo. 1073.” In 
lfisJI, the Archbishop of Spalatro having resigned the mastership of the Savoy, 
Dr Dnlcanqiiel was ro-appoiuted ; and on the L2ili of March, lb-24', being then 
doctor of divinity, he was installed Dean of Rochester. Ecorge licrint. at his 
death, February 12th, I (i2 t, ordained l)r Tbilcaiiqucl to be one of the tlure 
executors of bis last will, and to take the principal charge of the establishment 
of his hospital at Edinburgh. Probably, the experience which he had already 
acquired in the management of the Savoy Hospital might, ho the chief cause of 
his being selected for this important duty. Heriot appointed Dr I'nlcnnqucl, by 
his will, “to repair, with all the convenience he can, after my decease, to the town 
of Edinburgh,” in order to conclude with the magistrates about the business of 
tlio hospital; allowing him, for his pains, in addition to the sum of one hundred 
merits, which he enjoyed as an ordinary executor, one hundred pounds sterling, 
payable by two equal instalments — the lirsl. three months after the decease of the 
testator, and the second at the completion of the hospital. 

Dr lkileauqucl is entitled to no small commendation for the able manner in 
which lie discharged this great and onerous trust. The Statutes, which, in terms 
of the testator’s will, were drawn up by him, are dated J(>27, and do great 
credit to his sagacity and practical good sense. 1 

1 They conclude willilhc following adjuration to the nund t rates and clergy of Edinburgh, 
who were designed in all time coming lo be the managers of the hospital ; a piece of com- 
position, calculated, we should think, by its extraordinary solemnity and ftnpressivenrss, to 
fiavc all the effect which could be expected, whore there is no other reason for righteousness 
than conscientious feeling. 

" And now, finally, I, the unworthy servant of Chid, Walter Balcanqucb the composer of 
these Statutes, do onerale and charge the consciences of y ou » this Lord Provost, Magistrates, 
and Ministry, and Council of the city of Edinburgh, and of all those who shall be your suc- 
cessors, unto the second coining of the Son of God, and that by the bowels of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who one day will come to judge the quick and the dead, and take a particular 
account of every one of you, for - his particular stewardship, w herewith you arc trusted; by 
the zeal and honour of our reformed religion, which by this pious work of the founder, is 
illustrated and vindicated from the calumnies of the adversaries to our holy profession,!)}' that 
pious respect which you, his fellow-citizens, ought to carry to the pious memory and last will 
of the religious founder, your worthy citizen, George Heriot . And, lastly, for the Hearing 
of your own consciences, and your own particular accounts in the great day of the Lord, let 

• i. i .. i ,i. . * .... - l... ..ft , ..i ..ii 
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Dr Bulmiiqiiel’s next appearance in the public concerns of his nativo country, 
was of a less happy character. In l(i3«S, when Charles I. sent down the Mar- 
quis of Hamilton to Scotland, to treat with the Covenanters, the Dean of Roches- 
ter accompanied his grace in the capacity of chaplain. AYliat was his external 
behaviour on this occasion, we do not know ; but it was afterwards surmised by 
tlie Covenanters, that he had been deputed by Archbishop Laud, as a spy, at 
once upon the Marquis, who was suspected of moderation, and the people with 
whom lie was dealing. It is asserted by Sir James llallmtr, in his “ Mcmorialls 
of State,” that Dr llalcnuqiicl also communicated intelligence of all that happened 
in Scotland, to Signor George Con, the Pope's legate, “as some of his inter- 
cepted letters can benre recorde.” Early in the ensuing year, was published an 
apologetical narrative of the court-proceedings, under the title of “His Majes- 
ties Large Declaration, concerning the Late Tumults in Scotland,” which, by 
universal and apparently iineontradictcd report, was ascribed to the pen of Dr 
Dulcunquel. While this work was received by the friends of the king as a 
triumphant vindication of his attempts upon the purity of the Scottish church, 
it only excited new indignation in the minds of the outraged people, who soon 
after appeared in arms at Dunse Law, to defend their religious opinions with the 
sword. On the 1 4th of May, LliJD, at the very lime when the armies were 
about to meet on the borders, Dr Jhdcanqucl, apparently in requital of his exer- 
tions, was installed Dean of Durham. Jle had now rendered himself a marked 
man to the Scottish presbyterians, and accordingly his name is frequently alluded 
to in their publications as an “incendiary.” Hnder this character he was 
denounced by the Scottish estates, July Id 11, along with the Karl of Trnquair, 
Sir John Nay, Clerk Register, Sir Robert Spottiswoode, and Maxwell, Bishop 
of Ross, all of whom were regarded as the principal causes of the war between 
the king and bis people, in the Ca nterburian's Sell-Conviction, a pamphlet 
written in Kit l, by the Rev. Robert Bnillic, against Archbishop Laud, he is 
spoken of in a style of such asperity, as might have convinced him that, in the 
event of a complete triumph of the presbyteriau party, he would share in the 
vindictive persecution now directed against that eminent prelate. Accordingly, 
the very next year, when the king could no longer protect his parlizans, Dr 
Jhilcanqiiel was forced from his mastership of the Savoy, plundered, sequestered, 
and obliged to tly from London. Repairing to Oxford, he attached himself to 
the precarious fortunes of his sovereign, and for several years afterwards, had to 
shift about from place to place, wherever he could find security for his life. 
At length, having taken refuge in Chirk Castle, Denbighshire, lie died there 
in a very cold season, on Christmas day, 10 15. He was buried next day in 
the parish church of Chirk, where some years after a splendid monument was 
erected to his memory by a neighbouring royalist, Sir Thomas Middleton of 
Chirk Castle. 

BALFOUR, Alexander, an esteemed miscellaneous writer, was born March 
1st, 17(17, in the parish of Monikie, Korfarshire. llis parents belonged to the 

more pious or profitable; or to go about to alter any of tlie^e Statutes and Ordinances, 
after they shall be once delivered up unto you, completely suhseribed and sealed, as you will 
answer I he contrary, at the uttermost of your perils, in the day oft lie Lord Jesus: to whom, 
( being fully assured of your goodly care and zealous conscience in these particulars) with his 
Father, and the Holy Ghost, three Persons, but one undivided Essence of the Godhead, as 
for all other their blessings, so in particular for »ne great charity of ibis mosl pious and re- 
ligious founder, be ascribed, as is most due, all praise, honour, and glory, lroui age to age, 
A men.” 

It is alleged, by traditionary report, that the taste of Dr Balranquel is conspicuous in tho 
external architecture of Ileriol’s Hospital, he is said, in particular, to have directed that 
anomalous contrariety of ornaments which is obseivcd in ihe windows ol the building; a 
blemish, however, affecting only the details, and not tho general cifect of the building. 
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humbler rural class anti as he was a twin, he was almost immediately taken un- 
der the protection of a friend of the family, to whom lie was indebted not only 
for support during his early years, but also for those lessons of early piety and 
virtue which seemed to have laid the foundation of hi s character in attar life. His 
education was very limited, and he was apprenticed at an early age to a weaver. 
Yet we are told that, while still a mere youth, he taught a school for several years 
in his native parish. At twenty-six, lie became clerk to a merchant and manufac- 
turer in Arbroath, and married in the ensuing year. His earliest attempts in com- 
position were made at the age of twelve ; the period of life when Hope and Cow - 
ley til’s t began to scribble, and when almost all men of genius seem to show 
some spark lings of what they are afterwards to be. He contributed occasional 
verses at a somewhat inaturer age to the newspaper styled the British Chronicle, 
to l)r Anderson's “ Bee,’’ and to several provincial miscellanies. Some years 
after his removal to Arbroath, he commenced business in partnership with the 
widow of his employer, after whose death, in IrtOO, he assumed another partner. 
The business was soon after much extended, in consequence of the linn having 
become government-contractors for supplying the navy with canvas. Still, under 
the pressure of his avocations, he continued to cultivate his talent for poetry. 
In a few years he was enabled by his success in business to purchase a consider- 
able quantity of property. His life now passed in an uninterrupted course of com - 
mercial prosperity, domestic, pleasure, and literary recreation. ll<» also kept up 
a correspondence with some of the literary men oi the capital, which was to him 
a source of much pleasure. In 1 Sit, he removed to Trottick, within two miles 
of Dundee, to assume the management of a branch of a London house, which had 
long transacted business on a large scale, and which, for many years, had been 
extensively connected with his own linn. This step was unfortunate. In the 
ensuing year, so remarkable for calamity in the commercial world, the house in 
which he had embarked his fortunes was suddenly involved in bankruptcy. 

Balfour was now at. that age when a revolution of fortune or a severe disap- 
pointment in life, is least reparable and most didicult to lie withstood. There 
is, at thirty, that encouraging hope of a restoration to prosperity, and that abi - 
lity to accomplish it, which are denied to lil’iy; and it is little to he wondered 
at. that this was the fatal crisis of the life of Alexander Dal four. In some men, 
a misfortune ill middle-life leads to the down-hill path of dissipation and folly; 
in others, that L prevented by a comparative strength of character. The latter 
was Balfour's case. Till some better employment should occur to him, he 
busied himself in the com position of a novel, which he had projected in his better 
days, and from which he had reason to expect some remuneration for his time 
and trouble. The ground-work of this work B the imaginary life of a licentiate 
of tiie Scottish church, who, •. ;:h respectable abilities, and the most blameless 
character, is yet unable, during a long life, to obtain a settlement in the world, 
and is left at Last in a state of humble dependence. The incidents of the work 
are varied and interesting; the author's acquaintance with life and witji the 
human heart are displayed in (very page ; and the story, altogether, has a 
pathos, that renders it in the highest degree ailecting. tt was published in 
LSI:), under the title of “ t c upboll, or the Scottish Probationer,” and was 
received by the public i.i a very favourable manner. Previously to this period, 
the author had accept*- 1 a dependent situation, as manager of a manufacturing 
establishment at Balgouie in Fife, the emoluments of which were barely sudi- 
cieul to support a family consisting of a wife, two sons, and three dang: lie/* 
Here lie continued three year-*. He was at length induced, in LSI ;■>, to 
remove to Mdinbuigh, principally on account of his children, who were novY 
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arrived ni tli.'it age when it. was necessary to iiv them in the particular walks 
of life which it:i jjit be deemed most suitable. 

Mr Balfour came to Kdiidmrgh in October, 1818, nuil was employed as a 
clerk by Mr Blackwood, the eminent publisher and bookseller. This, however, 
was an unfavourable employment. Accustomed for many years to a life of ac- 
tivity, lie was now confined to the desk from morning till night; and, instead 
of the free air of t he country, his short intervals of relaxation were breathed out 
amidst the city wilderness of buildings. Although willing to bury in obscurity 
talents which tilted him for a very different sphere, even this was not permitted 
t > his fine principled and well regulated mind. In the course of a few months, 
he bogan to experience the approaches of general paralysis, 1 Jis fac » and speech 
became affected, and lie was seized with a particular sensation in the head. In 
lime, l Sill, lie was obliged to relinquish his humble employment, and in Octo- 
ber, he for the last time set Ids foot upon the ground. 

For ten years after this period. Mr Balfour spent his days in a wheel-chair, 
from which he could not rise without assistance. It was as entirely a literary 
liie as could be imagined. At the close of the year 181:), he edited the poeti- 
cal works of bis deceased friend Richard Lull, with a biographical preface. 
About the same time, he became a contributor of tales, sketches, and poems, oim- 
rvruing Scottish rural life, to Constable's Edinburgh Magazine ; a work of 
which, in litis capacity, he formed one of the chief literary supporters, till its 
close in l<s-2(>. Most of these articles are of eminent merit, painting the 
homely maimers of Scotland with a mixture of truth, humour, and pathos, that 
has never been equalled, and forming, in the mass, a most valuable liLlurieal 
record of what they refer to. One poetical series was entitled, 14 Characters 
omitted in Crahhe’s Parish Register,” which were of such uniform excellence, that 
they were supposed by many to be real contributions by the Fnglish poet. The 
notice with which they were honoured, induced the author to rc-publish them in 
1 825, in liie shape of a volume ; and it is by this volume, in the opinion of 
dh* Balfour’s biographer, that his reputation as a poet must be best preserved. 

With all due folding of the great and severe genius of Crabbe,” says this bio* 
:>raplier, “ we think that these Omitted Characters may he hound up with his 
Register, without any disparagement; for, although inferior to his prototype in 
the stern realities of nature, or the Flemish picturesque of description, and in 
the depth of his democratic sneer, Balfour sometimes equals, nay, surpasses him 
n the softer truth of delineation, and mingles a dash of rural feeling into the 
heartless dulness of city scenes, which would have been like ‘a sun burst, mid 
vnewing storms’ in the pages of the Modern .In venal.” 2 We cordially concur 
m this eloquently expressed panegyric. Mr Balfour, in 1820, published a vo- 
hune under the title of Contemplation and other Poems.” The leading poem 
contemplation, is unfortunately in the sept e-syllabic measure, which, ho. ’.ever 
adapted for such sprightly little poems as L’Allegro, is not suitable to longer 
ami graver compositions. The volume, therefore, brought little addition to Mr 
Balfour's reputation. In 1823, lie began to contribute novels to the celebrated 
-ourco of publication called, we suppose quasi lucas a non lucendo , the Minerva 
Press; his iirst offering w r as in three volumes, and entitled, 4 1 The Foundling of 
hlenthorri, or the Smuggler’s Cave.” lie contributed about the same time to 
“ The Caledonian Magazine,” and “ Literary Olio,” published at Dundee. 

During the first seven years of his life as an invalid, ho had resided in a 

~ Memoir prefixed to “ Weeds and Wild flowers, a posthumous volume of selections of 
£i,<: Remains of Air B.dfour, edited by 1). M. Moir, Ksq. of Musselburgh. 
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street where he was shut out from every vestige of the genera! features of na- 
ture, save, pm'm.ps, 

A scanty plot of sky 
With i(s small patch of stars. 

It may ho imagined with what boundless delight, in 1816, he found it conveni- 
ent to remove lo a house in the suburbs, where he could gaze over a considerable 
expanse of country, bounded by the swelling outline of the Pcntland Hills. To 
a heart, originally devoted to nature, but sequestered from the object of its wor- 
ship for such a length of time, this re-introduction to it must have been accom- 
panied by feelings scarcely surpassed even by those with which the exile again 
beholds his native land. Here, moreover, was collected for him, by the care of 
his family, an extensive range of house-plants and exotics, which served to him, 
in the impossibility of a nearer acquaintance with that department of nature, as 
the relic of a beloved mistress serves to the lover in the absence of that mistress 
herself. Wordsworth says of the many-wived potter Peter Bell, that 

“ a primrose by the river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him ; 

Ami it was nothing more. 

But it was very different with the susceptible and sensitive mind of Alexander 
Balfour. Associations were woven round bis heart too tenderly to be untwined, 
in the delicate blossoms beside him, be beheld a reflection of bis own tender- 
ness, and inability to brave the free atmosphere as he had once done, and pre- 
ferred to them all the common garden rose, for it spoke to him of the dews and 
sunshine, the free wind, and the open sky. Under the influence of these feel- 
ings, lie composed “Stanzas to a Florist, ” remonstrating against a love for 
exotics, and pointing out the beauties of the indigenous flowers of his country. 

* * # * 

When herds are lowing on t he plain, 

Or on the hills when lambkins bloat. 

As fair is Scotia's native train. 

And perfumes shed, as rich and sweet. 

See purpling orchis towering rise. 

Midst cowslips in the green-sward vale; 

While violets hid from mortal eyes 
Breathe incense in the vernal gale. 

Mark when the n avis tells a tale 
Oflc»»t. perclod on the blossom’d thorn, 

\nd 111* -i you’ll see. the primrose pale, 

With smiles salute the rising morn. 

How h»\cly are our snow-white slacs! 

How sweet the whin with golden bloom! 

How pleasant are our banks and braes, 

Where staves our richly yellow broom! 

* # # # 

Of all tho flowers that “ grace the wild,** 

One "ill be dearer than the rest, 

The g".vaii, Scotia’s native child, 

Wid wake remembrance in your breast. 
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You'll muse upon its simple form, 

' I he earliest bloom to welcome Spring ; 

And lingering, till the wintry storm 
Waves o’er Us head liis chilling wing. 

Sweet emblem of unchanging love, 

Of friendship that can ne’er decay. 

That, will through life still constant prove, 

And Kindly grace jour breathless clay. 

Daisy! of flowers my first delight, 

In childhood dear thy spotless bloom ; 

Through life still lovely to my sight, 

Bo thou the trophy on my tomb ! 

Wherever rests iny mouldering clay, 

There he thy bosom sunward spread; 

In promise of returning day, 
tStill blossom on my grassy bed ! 

Amidst the pangs of liis disorder, Mr Balfour continued to enjoy such good 
general health, that he is said to have not been absent from liis family breakfast- 
table more Ilian twelve times during the long period of ten years. lie slept 
regularly, and generally was able to spend twelve or fourteen hours each day in 
study and composition. J I is eyesight, his memory, and all his intellectual powers 
were as good as at any former period of life. JJis feelings, however, were sen- 
sitive to a morbid degree, and he had little command over their outward expres- 
sion. 

In the year 1827, through the intervention, it is believed, of Mr Joseph 
Siume, M.l\ who presented a number of Air Balfour's works to the premier, Mr 
< aiming, a treasury donation of one hundred pounds was obtained for this unfor- 
tunate son of genius, to whom the gift was not less honourable than to those who 
so generously dispensed it. 

Tins latest considerable work of Air llalfour was a novel, entitled, “ Highland 
ilJarj,” in four volumes. It i$ written with great simplicity and taste, and, as a 
s*.ory, is replete with a mournful pathos. No decay of power is discernible in 
Ibis work, and there is an individuality in the characters, which evinces much 
intellectual discrimination. lie continued to the last to contribute to the 
periodical works of the day. 

He enjoyed his usual health till the 1st of Sepember, 1821), when ail illness 
commenced that quickly hurried him to the grave. The usual embarrassment 
of his speech being greatly increased by this attack, it was latterly impossible 
for him to make himself understood by those around his dying bed. “ For some 
time he was able to trace a few words by means of an alphabet, which he had 
‘■nmetiiues used before, but the cflbrt became latterly loo much, even when his 
baud was supported. If bis friends, however, were tempted to repine at this 
aggravation to his and their suflcrings, the meek submission, and uncomplaining 
patience, with which he bore the most severe physical agony, and the serene 
composure with which lie anticipated his awli 1 change, (for lie was able to ex- 
press his consciousness of its being near,) forbade these repinings to be indulged 
in. For some time, immediately before his d-ntli, his sufferings appeared to be 
•dialed, and lie departed as in a sleep. His countenance retained the aspect ol 
repose, and betokened to the gazer that that day had indeed been to him tho 
of danger and distress, lie expired, {September ) 21h, 182!), in the sixty- 
third year of his age.” 1 
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JJA LFOUJl, (Sir) Anorkiv, Bart. M.D. who first introduced tlie dissection of the 
human body into Scotland, and that at a very superstitious period ; who pro- 
jected the first hospital in the country, for the relief ol* disease and poverty at 
the public expense ; who was the founder of the botanic garden at Edinburgh, 
and almost the lather of the science in Scotland; who planned the royal 
college of physicians at Edinburgh ; and bequeathed to the public a museum, 
which at that time would have been an ornament to any university, or any me- 
tropolis, — was the fifth and youngest son of Sir Michael Balfour of Beiinii Ine in 
I'ile, and was born at that place on the ltftli of .January, 1 B BO. lie prosecuted 
his studies in the university of St Andrews, where ho took his degree of A. M. 
At this period his education was superintended by his brother Sir James Hallbur, 
the famous antiquary, and lion king at arms to Charles I., who was about thirty 
years older than himself. At college he first discovered his attachment to botany, 
which in him is said to have led <o the study of physic, instead of being, as it 
generally is, a handmaid to that art. Quitting the university about the year 
lt»5D, he removed to London, where his medical studies were chiefly directed by 
the celebrated Harvey, by Sir Theodore May erne, the distinguished physician of 
king James I., and various other eminent practitioners. lie afterwards travelled 
to Blois in France, and remained there for some time, to see the botanic garden 
of the Duke of Orleans, which was then the best in Europe, and was kept by Iris 
countryman l)r Morison. Here he contracted a warm friendship for that great 
botanist, which continued unimpaired while they lived. From Blois lie went 
to Baris, where, for a Jong time, he prosecuted his medical studies with great 
ardour. He completed his education at the university of Caen, from which In* 
received the degrees of bachelor and doctor of physic, on the 20th of September, 
lrili I . 

Beliin ring to London soon afterwards, Dr Balfour was introduced to Charles 
II., who named him as the most proper person to attend the young earl of Bo- 
diet ter on his continental travels. After air absence of four years, he returned 
with Iiis pupil in I(j(i7. During their tour he endeavoured, and at that lime 
not without some appearance of success, to recall that abandoned young noble- 
man to the paths of virtue, and to inspire him with the love of learning. Bo 
Chester himself’ often acknowledged, and to Bisliop I’m me I, in particular, only 
three days before his death, how much he was hound to love and honour Dr Bal- 
four, to whom, next to his parents, he thought he owed more than to all the world. 

On returning to Iris native country, Balfour settled at St Andrews as i physi- 
cian. “He brought with him,” says Dr Walker, in fiis Fssa.ys on Natural His- 
tory, “the best library, especially in medicine and na ural history, that had li« ! l 
then appeared in Scotland: and not only these, but a perfect knowledge of l!i<* 
languages in which they were urn ten ; likewise many unpublished niaimscrij is 
of learned men, a series of antique medals, modern medallions, and pictures and 
busts, to form the painter and the architect.; the remarkable arms, vestments, and 
ornaments of foreign countries ; numerous mathematical, philosophical, and sur- 
gical instruments, which he not only possessed, but used ; with operations in s ir- 
gery, till then unknown in this country; a complete cabinet with all the simples 
of the materia mcdica, and new compositions in pharmacy ; and large collections 
of the fossils, plants, and animals, not only of the foreign countries he traversed, 
but of the most distant parts of the world.” 

l)r Balfour's merit was too conspicuous to suffer him to reiiiiiin long at St An- 
drews. In the year lf>70, he removed to Edinburgh, where lie immediately 
came into great practice. Here, among other improvements, lie prosecuted the 
manufacture of p iper, and was the means of introducing that valuable art into 
the country — though for many years it remained in a slate of complete, or nearly 
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complete dormancy ; the people deriving 1 stationary articles of all Kinds from 
Holland. Adjoining to his house, he had a small botanic garden, which he fur- 
nished by the seeds he received from his foreign correspondents ; and in this 
garden lie raised many plants which were then first introduced into Scotland. 
One of liis fellow-labourers in this department was Patrick Murray of Livingston, 
whom lie had initiated into the study of natural history. This young gentleman, 
who enjoyed an ample fortune, forniod at his seat in the country a. botanic gar- 
den, containing one thousand species of plants, which at that period was a very 
large collection. He traversed the whole of France in quest of the plants of 
that country ; and on liis way to Italy, he prematurely died of a fever. Soon 
after his death, l)r Mai four transferred his collection from Livingston to Edin- 
burgh; and with it, joined to his own, he had the merit of laying the foundation 
of tlie public botanic garden. The necessary expense of this new institution 
was at first defrayed by Dr Mnlfour, Sir ltobert Sibbahl, and the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates. Mut at length the city allotted a piece of ground near Trinity College 
Church for a public garden, and out of the revenues of the university, allowed a 
certain sum lor its support. As the first keeper of this garden, l)r Jfnlfotir 
selected Mr .lames Sutherland ; who, in ltiS-i, published a work, entitled, llor- 
tus I'Alhihurqensis. | Nee Sutherland. ] T he new institution soon became con- 
siderable : plants and seeds were sent from Morison at Oxford, Watts at London, 
Alarcliant at Paris, Herman at Leyden, and Spotliswood at 'Tangier. From tlie 
last were received many African plants, which flourished in this country. 

Such efforts as these, by a native Scotsman, occurring at a lime when the at- 
tention of the country seems to have been almost exclusively devoted to contend- 
ing systems of church-government, are truly grateful in the contemplation, it 
is only to hi? lamented, that the spirit which presided over them, was premature 
in its appearance ; it found no genial lield to act upon, and it was soon quenched 
in Ihc prevailing darkness of the public mind. Sir Andrew Balfour was the 
morning-star of science in Scotland, but lie might almost be said to have set be- 
fore the approach of day, leaving the landscape in gloom as deep as ever. 

He was created a baronet by Charles 11., which seems to indicate that, like 
most, men of literary and scientific character in that age, lie maintained a senti- 
ment of loyally to the existing dynasty and government, which was fust decaying 
from tlie public mind at large, liis into vest with the ministry, ami with the 
municipality of Edinburgh, seems to have always been considerable, ami was uni- 
formly exerted for the public good, and for the encouragement of merit. 

Upon his settlement in Edinburgh, lie had found the medical art taught in a 
very loose and irregular manner. In order to place it on a more respectable 
footing, lie planned, with Sir llobert Sibbald, the royal college of physicians ; 
and of that respectable society his brethren elected him the lirst president. 
When the college undertook the publication of a Pharmacopeia, the whole ar- 
rangement of the materia medica was committed to liis particular care. For 
such a task lie was eminently qualified by liis skill in natural history. 'J liis per- 
formance made its appearance in 1(»N5 ; and, in the opinion of Dr Cullen, it is 
superior to any Pharmacopeia of that era. 

Not long before his decease, his desire to promote the science of medicine in 
his native country, joined to the universal humanity of liis disposition, led him 
<o project the foundation of an hospital in Edinburgh. The institution was at 
first narrow and confined, but it survived to be expanded into lull shape, as the 
r< »yal infirmary, under the care of Ueorge Drummond. Sir Andrew died 
iu ju tlie sixty-four Hi year of liis age, after a severe conflict with tlie 

gout and other painful disorders ; which aflbrded liim an opportunity ol display- 
upon the approach of death, those virtues and that equanimity, which had 
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distinguished him during his life. His person, like his mind and manners, was 
elegant. He was possessed of a handsome figure with a pleasing and expressive 
countenance ; of a graceful elocution; and, by his natural disposition, as well as 
his long intercourse with the higher ranks in society, of a most courteous and 
polite demeanour. A print of him was executed at Paris; but no copy is known 
to exist. 

llis library and museum were the anxious result ol fourteen years ot travelling, 
and between twenty and thirty move of correspondence, l or their accommoda- 
tion, he had built an addition to his house when he had nearly arrived at his for- 
tieth year; hut after the building was completed, lie found himsell so infirm as 
to be unable to place them in that order which he intended. Alter his death, 
his library, consisting of about three thousand volumes, besides manuscripts, was 
sold, we suppose, hy public auction. There is a printed catalogue still extant, 
llis museum was deposited in the hall which was, till 1 occupied as the uni- 
versity library, 't here it remained many years, useless ami neglected ; some 
parts of it falling to inevitable decay, and other parts being abstracted. “Vet, 
even after 1750*” says l)r Walker, “it still continued a considerable collection, 
winch 1 have good reason to remember, as it was the sight ot it, about that time, 
that lirst inspired me with an attachment to natural history. Soon alter that 
period,” to pursue a narrative so deeply disgrneelul to the age and the institu- 
tion referred to, “ it. was dislodged from the hall where it had been long kept; 
was thrown aside, and exposed as lumber; was iuvther and turlher dilapidated, 
and ;it length almost completely demolished. In the year L7N^, out ot its ruins 
and rubbish 1 extracted many pieces still valuable and uselul, and plaeed them 
here in the best order 1 could. 'These, l hope, may remain long, and be consi- 
dered as so many precious relics of one of the best and greatest men this country 
has produced.” 

Front the account that has been given ol Sir Andrew Balfour, every person 
conversant in natural history or medicine must regret (hat he never appeared as 
an author. To his friend, Mr Murray of Livingston, he addressed a series of 
familiar letters, for the direction of his researches while abroad. 'These, form- 
ing the only literary relics of Balfour, were published hy his son, in 1 iOI). 

BALFOl J R, (Sir) Javiks, an eminent law yer and public character of the sixteenth 
century, was a son of Balfour of lUompihauny, in Fife, a very ancient, ianiily. In 
youth, being designed for the church, he made considerable proficiency, not only 
in ordinary literature, but in llm study ot divinity and law; which were ail alike 
necessary in those times for an ecclesiastic, on account ol the mixed character 
which the age admitted to be assumed by such individuals. .Balfour, while still 
a young man, was so unfortunate as to join with the conspirators who, after mur- 
dering (’ordinal Beaton, h Id out ihe castle of »Sfr Andrews against the gover- 
imr Arran. He seems, however, to have been not altogether a thorough-paced 
partizusi of the conspirators. John Knox, who was entitled to that character, ami 
who became their hearty apologist, if such a word be appropriate where no idea 
of criminality seems to have been entertained, calls the .subject of this article 
the iildsjihemnus IJatfaur , from his having refused to communicate along with 
his Calvinistic associates, ’labour shared the fate of his companions in being 
sent to the French c alleys,* from which he escaped in 1550, along with the rest, 
hy the tacit permission of the French government. 

- The following nnerdole nf Balfour in eniinexion with Knox is related hy Dr MR ’l ie. 
“ The gallrvs returned lo Seorland in sniunier as near as 1 ran roller!, and eoiilinued 

for .i considerable time on tin. east roast, to watch Ibr Knglish vessels. Knox’s health was 
now greatly impaired by the severity of his eoiiliiieinrnl, and lie was seized with a. lever, 
duiin*- w liirh his life was d. ■ ; . i reel of by ail in Ihe ship. But even in this state, his lord- 
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Balfour scents ti> have afterwards joined in tlie proceedings of the reformers, 
but only with courtier-like temperance, and without going into the enthusiasm 
in favour of Calvinism. He was preferred to the ecclesiastical .appointment of 
official of Lothian, and afterwards became rector of Flisk, a parish in his native 
county. In 15(53, he was appointed by Queen Alary to be a Lord of Session, the 
court then being composed partly of churchmen and partly of laics. In I 5G t, 
when the Commissary court was instituted in place of the ecclesiastical tribunal 
which had been dissolved at the Reformation, Balfour became one of the four com- 
missaries, with a salary of four hundred merks, while the others had only three 
hundred. In July, 15(55, the Queen extended the further favour of admitting him 
into her privy council. 

Balfour was one of those servants of the state, who, being advanced rather on 
account of merit than birth, used at all times to give great otfencc to the Scottish 
nobility. It seems to have never been supposed by this haughty class, that there 
was the least necessity lor ingenious or faithful service in the officials employed 
by majesty ; birth and following were the only qualifications allowed by them 
to be of any value. Accordingly, it is not surprising to liud that the same conspi- 
racy which overthrew the “kinless” adventurer Rizzio, contemplated the destruc- 
tion of Balfour. 11c was so fortunate, however, as to escape, and even derived 
some advantage from the event, being promoted to the office of clerk-register, in 
room of Air James Alacgill, who was concerned in the conspiracy. lie was also 
about this time made a knight, and appointed to be one of the commissioners 
for revising, correcting, and publishing the ancient laws and statutes of the 
kingdom. 

lu the beginning of the year 1557, Sir James Balfour was appointed gover- 
nor of Ikli ubuygli castle. In this important situation, he naturally became an 
object of great solicitude to the confederate lords, who, iu the ensuing May, com- 
menced a successful rebellion against Queen Alary. It would appear that Sir 
James was not now more loyal than many other persons who had experienced 
the favour of Alary. Ife is said to have even been (be means of throwing into 
die bands of the confederates that celebrated box of letters, upon which they en- 
deavoured to ground the proof of her guilt. There can be no doubt that he 
was at this time in the way of receiving high favours from the Karl of Murray, 
who was the chief man opposed to the dethroned queen. He was, iu September, 
lo(»7, admitted by Murray a lord of his privy council, and made commendntor 
of the priory of I’ittenwccm ; and in December, a bargain was accomplished, by 
which he agreed to accept a pension of L.500 and the presidency of the Lourt 
of Session, in lieu of the clerk-registry, which Murray wished to be restored to 
his friend Alacgill. .Sir James continued faithful to the party which opposed 
Queen Alary, till the death of Murray, January, 15(R)-70, when lie was in some 
measure compelled to revert to the Queen’s side, on account of a charge prefor- 
m'd against him by the succeeding Regent, Lennox, who taxed him with a share 
iu the murder of Darnley. For this accusation no proof was ever adduced, but 

tuili* of mind renia’ned unsubdued, and lie comforted bis fellow-prisoners with hopes of re- 
lease. To their anxious desponding inipiiries, natural to men in their situation, ‘If bo 
thought they would ever obtain their liberty,’ his uniform answer was, 4 (iod will deliver us 
hj his glory, even in this life.* While they lay on the coast, between Dundee and .St An- 
drews, Mr (afterwards Sir) James Balfour, who was < ■.'•ntined in the same ship, desired him 
1<> look sit the land and see if he knew it. Though at that time, very sick, he replied, ‘Yes, 
1 know it well, for I see the steeple of that, place whore Led first opened my mouth in puls- 
ar to his glory: and 1 am fully persuaded, how weak M»e\cr I now appear, that l shall not 
depart this life till that my tongue shall glorify his godly name in the same place.’ This 
linking reply Sir James repeated in the presence of many witnesses, a number of years 
ht-Joie Knox returned t‘< Scotland, ami when there was very little prospect of his words be- 
Hl S verified.” Life of Knox, 1st' edit. }>. :>3. 
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even allowing Sir James to have been guilty, it will only add another to the 
list of great men concerned in the transaction, and show the more clearly how 
neither learning, rank, official dignity, nor any other ennobling qualification, 
prevented a man in those days from staining his hands with blood. Balfour 
outlived Lennox, and was serviceable in bringing about the pacification between 
the King’s and Queen’s party, under Morton, in L573. He would appear to have 
been encouraged by Morton in the task of revising the laws of the country, which 
lie at length completed in a style allowed at that time to be most masterly. Mor- 
ton afterwards thought proper to revive the charge brought by Lennox against 
Sir James, who was consequently obliged to retire to France, where he lived for 
some years. He returned in 1 5 NO, and revenged the persecution of Morton, 
by producing against him, on his trial, a deed to which he had acceded, in com- 
mon with olliers of the Scottish nobility, alleging Both well’s innocence of the 
King’s murder, and recommending him to the Queen as a husband. Sir Janies 
died before the 14th of January, 15S3-L 

The Pr a clicks of Scots Law, compiled by Sir James Balfour of Pittendreicli, 
president of the Court of Session, continued to he used and consulted in manu- 
script, both by students and practitioners, till nearly a century after his decease, 
when it was for the first time supplanted by the Institutes of Lord Stair. Even 
alter that event, it was held as a curious repertory of the old practices of Scottish 
law, besides fulfilling certain uses not answered by the work of Lord Stair. It 
was therefore printed in 1751. by the Huddimans, along with an accurate bio- 
graphical preface by Walter Hoodal. The work has been of considerable service 
to Dr Jamieson in his Dictionary of the Scottish language. 

BALFOIJII, (Sir) Jamks, an eminent antiquary, herald, and annalist, was 
born about the close of the sixteenth century. He was the eldest soil of a small 
Fife laird, Michael Balfour of Deinuylne, who derived his descent from James, 
soil of Sir John Balfour of JJalgarvy. a cadet 1 of the aneient and honourable 
house of Balfour of Balfour in Fife. James Balfour, the ancestor of Sir 
Michael, had obtained the estate of Dcnmylne from James II., in the four- 
teenth year of his reign, which corresponds with 1150-1. Michael Balfour, the 
lather of Kir James, and also of Sir Andrew', whose life has been already com- 
memorated, was, in the words of Sir Hubert Si bbahl, “equally distinguished for 
military bravery and civil prudence.” He bore the honourable otlice of Comp- 
troller of the Scottish Household, in the reign of Charles I., and in 1030 was 
knighted, at Holyrood house, by Ceorge, Viscount Dupplin, Chancellor of Scot- 
land, under his Majesty’s special warrant. This eminent personage was, by 
Jean Durham, daughter of Janies Durham of Pitkerrow', the father of five sons, 
all of whom attained to distinction in public life, besides nine daughters, who 
all formed honourable alii trices, except two, who died unmarried. He lived to 
•■“0 three hundred of his own descendants ; a number which his youngest son, 
Kir Andrew, lived to see doubled. 

Sir Michael .Balfour gave his eldest son an education suitable to the extended 
capacity which he displayed in his earliest years. This education, of which the 
fruits are apparent in his taste and writings, was accompanied by a thorough 
initiation into the duties of religion, as then professed on a presbyterian 
model. 'The geniir of the future antiquary was first exhibited in a turn for 
poetry, which was favourite study among the scholars of that period, oven 
where there was no particular aptitude to excel in its composition, but for which 

i This branch was ennobVd in 1607, in (he person of Michael Balfour of Balgnrvy, who, 
having served King James in several embassies to the principal courts of Europe, was 
o routed Lord Baltour ot Burleigh. '{ his peerage was attainted in consequence of the con- 
cern r bs occupant in the « I . il war of 1715. 
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Sir James Ballour appears to have had a genuine taste. His juvenile proficiency 
in versification is thus alluded to by the poet Leoch, or Leoclupus, in bis Slreiuz, 
published in I (> 2 (>, of which that entitled Janus is dedicated Gencroso Juveni 
jacobo Half our io Kincardio : 

Huuc tu carminibus constrictum, Jacobe, Latinis 
Coge tuis iiumeris, quos Musa Culcdouis aptat, 

Et nalura tibi ; nam tu quoquo Scotica Siren. 

Panthea nostra tu est ita cultu la;ta Britanno, 

Et meliora mea, si quid queat esse, Puclla. 

It appears that Balfour, who cultivated Scottish vernacular poetry, bad success- 
fully translated Leech's Latin poem, entitled, Panthea , into that style of verse ; 
therefore tlio Latinist says — 

Namque ut pulrlira satis, minus est mea Panthea casta; 

Quum non pulrlira minus, et tua casta magi'*. 

Sir Robert Sibhald informs us that he had seen a volume containing Latin and 
Scottish poems by Sir James Balfour, which, however, is now lost. In its 
absence, the taste at least of the youthful antiquary for poetical* objects of con - 
templation, is evinced by the following letter, extracted from a transcribed col- 
lection of liis epistles in the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, it is addressed 
to Lord Elcho, but has no date. 

My Loud, 

Ye aske of my health mid quhat I am aboute. I make a retiirne, by that rill 
issewing from the ocean of your love, that I am now taken w ith the plosur of the 
tickles, and delyglit als much in my reteired qnietues from out of the city, als your 
lordship does to find a. drag going cole at Cameron, 1 for as that promises you for your 
pains riches, so does this to me healthful iioures, and bountiful recreations with the 
Muses, qulieu as £ often feid my eiyes with the fruitful usery of my winter labors, 
much rejoysing that with healthful prosperity, you should remember your poorest 
fieindes. Ouley let me picul for my by past silence, since I have nothing to wreiitt 
but. t’oolries, which I presume to be hot harsh musicke for so wyse and weill tuned 
cares. Howsoever, quhen you are most idle, will ye he hot pleased to overlook this 
paper, in which, without aney menlall reservatione, I subscribe myselve, my lord. 

Your lo: most faithful servant. 

Balfour also appears, at an early period of his life, to have cultivated the 
soeiety of William Drummond of Hawthorndcn, then by far tile highest poetical 
name in Scotland. Probably, as none of bis own pieces have escaped to poste- 
rity, they were such as to render their loss no matter of regret : lie must, however, 
have possessed the sort of qualification which we have elsewhere 2 designated as 
passive or negative poetry, that is, a keen perception and relish of the enmpo- 
Mt inns of others, though perhaps destitute of the active power of creating good 
poetry himself Tin's seems to be evidenced by the following letters to Driuii- 
m-'uul, which breathe strongly of that ardent affection, which we are apt to en- 
tertain towards distinguished literary personages whose writings have made a 
deep impression upon our minds. 

“ To 1 1 A WTH OKNDE N, 

“ Sir,. — That love I beam you hath mened me, v Jib this passing he.trir, to vreatt 
lliesse few lynes, content thus in haist to salut you, in doing quliereof, altlio I fulfill 
not the office of a frind, nevertheless I cvedince the constiiiicc*y of my affection, You 
niay therfore returne something to real : and, if necessity urge, imital my brevity ; 

1 A coni fleltl at Cameron, in Fi*e. 


- Soo Lite of CjLM'igr Bannatwu'. 
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altlio I be bewitched with the neatness of your pieces, yet, finding heir in my selve 
conscions, I dwirr hardly be bold to crave u quholl sheitt ot you; howsoever, I will 
be yours quhill lam “ J a : Balfour.” 

“ To THE SAME, 

"Sir, — You desyre oi'inc quholl sheitts, I must confess a symbol 1 of our intcirest 
affections. But I, conscious of my own imbecility, rather prove a Laconick. No 
wounder ji.li.lio my vaine be stopt, since this longe tyme you have not lanced it,aither 
with the reiding of some of your pieces, or witli so much as with a )yne of your hand. 
Whence, then, is it that you should become such a usurer to him that lias not receved 
so long aney learnid annuity of you. Your starrie Urania, on the wings of a strong 
wind, flees by us, in every ones handes : quherfor, I intreid you, wold you have me 
deprived of it? Have you thought me dead to the Muses, that ailher 1 could not 
.judge of il, or so dull that I could not praise it. In so doing, you have dirogaltmiich 
from my genius, and daily eonversatione. Nevertheless, in despiglit of your inter- 
dict iono, I Imve gained a sight of it. I wold conecili my thoughts with silence. I 
wold be revenged, if the admiratione of your writtings did not broke Jill sense of 
injury ; and though you sootier abroad your pieces (yet ceasse not to love me,) I sail 
enjoy them, though by the bountiful l hand of juie other. Faire ye. weill.” 

The poetical temperament of Sir .lames, and the courtly grace which generally 
is, and ever ought to be the accompaniment of that character, is furl her shown 
in the following epistle to a lady, which we consider a very elegant specimen of 
the English prose of the age of Charles 1., and, indeed, singularly so, when the 
native country of the writer is considered : — 

" To a -Lady rou a Emend, 

"Madam, — You must appardone me if, afier the remembring of my best love to 
you, I should rander you hartly thanks for your alfcclioiie, since tbankes are the best 
k no wen blossomcs of the hartes strongest desyres. I never, for my pnirt, doubtit of 
your affect i one, hot persnmlil myselvc that so good a creature could never prove 
uncnnstnnl, and altlio the fairest dayes may liave some stormy overshadowings, yet* J. 
persuade myselvc that these proeeids not from heavenly thinge.s, hot from vapors 
arising from below, and though they for a tyme conte. [met] the sun's heat, yet make 
liny that beat in tlie end to be more powerfull. I hope your friends sail have all 
the contentment that iayes in my power to gif them : And, since Malice il selve can 
not judge of you hot noblic, I wiseh that tyme make your affectione als constant, ns 
my liarte sail ever prove, and rcinaiuc loyull ; anti lest J seiinc to weirry jou more 
than myselve, again I must beg pardone for all my oversights (if you think of uney) 
wicli will be a rare perfectione of goodness in you to forgive freely, and love con- 
stantly him quhosse greatest tiappines under heaven is always to lcive and die 

“ Y our trewly affpetionat servant.” 

Sir .! Junes seems to have spent some of the years subsequent to l(>2(> in foreign 
countries, where he is mid to have improved himself much by observing the milli- 
ners of nations more polished than that to which he himself belonged, and by 
forming the acquaintance of eminent literary men. At the close of his conti- 
nental travels, he spent some time in London, jmd obtained the friendship of 
the distinguished antiqujuy, Sir llobert (lotion, and also of Sir William Segnr, 
Garter King at Arias, lie had now turned his attention to the study of herald- 
ry, and the friendship of these men, which he obtained rather through the 
: intense sympathy produced by a common taste for rare pursuits, than by tho 
, recommendations of others, was of material service in the completion of what 
might be called bis professional education. He also contracted a literary ac- 
ifriitintance with Roger Dodswurtli, and Sir William Dugdale, to whom he com- 
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municateil several charters and other pieces of information regarding Scottish 
ecclesiastical antiquities, which they attached to their Monastic on Anglicanum , 
under the title, Cccnobia Scotica , and which Sir James afterwards expanded 
into a distinct volume, under the title, Monasticon Scolicum , though, as Bishop 
Nicholson has remarked, it looked more like an index to such a work than the 
complete work itself. The friendship of Sir William Segar appears to have been 
of considerable influence in the direction of Balfour’s course of life, lie exerted 
himself to conciliate to his Scottish protege, the respect of the college of heralds; 
and his eilbrls were crowned with such success, that, in IG23, that body pro 
sented to Balfour the following honourable diploma: 

“ To all and singular to whom thir presents shall come, Greeting : Sir Wil- 
liam Sugar, Sir Richard St George, and Sir John Barroughe, Garter, Clave u tins, 
and Norroy, Kings of Arms ; William Benson, Lancaster ; Sir Henry St George, 
Richmond, etc. According to the laudable custome of nations, not to conceill 
that honour which is due to verteu and learning, We doe testilie and beare record, 
that James Balfour, Ksq. by and attour his insicht and knowledge in diverse 
languages, has also singular good experience and knowledge in all antiquities 
and forraine histories, but especiall in these concerning the illaud of Great Bri- 
tain and Irland ; as also we testilie and does vitness him to he anc expert and 
graduate lierauld, in hlu/ing of colts and armories, in inventing of crests and 
supporters, in searching* of genealogies and discents, in marshalling of fuueralls, 
triumphs and inaugurations, etc, and in all ceremonies whatsoever pertaining to 
honour or a rums. In witnes of the premisses, we above named, kings of ariues, 
heraulds, and pursevants, lies to this our present testiticate and npprobatione, 
with the several colts of our urines, affixed our muiiiiall subscriptions, at our 
ofiice of ariues in the cittie of London, Oct. 3, and Dec. 4, IG*JH.” 

Besides these antiquarian friends, Balfour secured several others of a more 
nmrtly complexion, who were natives of his own country. He enjoyed the 
friendship of Sir Robert Aytoun, the poetical courtier, with whom he afterwards 
became distantly conned ed by marriage. He was also on the most familiar 
trnns with another poetical attendant on the elegant court of Charles 1. — the 
Karl of Stirling. r * 1 lis chief patron, however, was George, Viscount Dupplin^ 

3 W<s quote from his correspondence in the Advocates’ Library, the two follow ing loiters 
<o this distinguished nobleman : — 

To my Loan Viscount of Strevelinc., Principal!. Secretary of Scotland. 

My Lord,. — l love ) our letters, heeausso they bring with them still some matter of glad- 
ness. The retribution of \our innumerable favor* lo me, are a few naked hues, which, by 
die generosity of) our noble my ml, are als much in esteem*; with you as riches are to the 
Uiust miserable world-mongers. According to your Lordship’s command, 1 have, by my 
letters, humbly rand red thanks to tbo Kingis Majestic, my master, altho ordnardly dnyed 
in Immely russet!, yet doubled with the best tissew, and full of the strong desires of ane 
iinli-nt allrrtione, quhilks, at the re i ding, your goodnes will extend one word of unanimity 
"oh me, and sympathize with thir gratulatioiis as* a patrone of their master: Then sail 
jour lordship find that your favors lies brine putt upone ane quho will ever be myndlul of 
J*:e least of them, and remain*; a daily beadsman for the further incresse of your health 
‘»n<l honour. Eainveiil, my lord. 

llalyruodhouss, this 7 of March, 1631. 

To the Same, 

My werrey noble good Lord, — This bearir, my friml, as in a sure sanctuary, casts him- 
sclve in the bossame of your patroeiney; a man ever* way worthy of your respect ; by pro- 
fession a lover of nobility ; quhosse ingenious spirit and modest cariage betters his stock, 
y jour lordship suspeeto my recominendationc as partial], lies obsequious cariage and wor- 
, y pairlss, after your trial!, will make all good: So wishing your lordship all happiness, 
heir and lbr ever, I will live and die. Your lordship, 

Ja: Balfour. 

Ld. 12 Maii, 1631. 

■ t \ ;\‘ ,envar ds created Earl of Kinnoul t on the invasion of the eoronation of King Charles 
u Edinburgh in 1633. Sir James Balfour relates the following curious anecdote of his 
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who held the high and almost vice-regal office of Chancellor of Scotland. By 
the recommendation of this nobleman, aided by his own excellent qualifications, 
he was created by Charles I., Lord Lion King at Arms, a dignified legal office 
in Scotland, in which resides the management of all matters connected with ar- 
morial honours, as also all public ceremonials. Sir Jerome Lymlsay having pre- 
viously resigned the office, Balfour was crowned and installed at Holyroodhousc, 
June 15, 1(1.10, having in the preceding month been invested with the necessary 
honour of knighthood by the king. On this occasion, Lord Dupplin officiated 
as Royal Commissioner. 

Sir James Balfour now settled in Scotland, in the enjoyment of his office. 
On the 2 1st of October, he was married to Anna Aiton, daughter of Sir John 
Aiton of that Ilk, .and in January, lfi31, he obtained, in favour of himself ami 
his spouse, a grant of the lands and barony of Kinnaird in Fife. In December, 
1(13.1, he was created a baronet, by Charles I., probably in consequence of the 
able manner in which he marshalled the processions and managed the other 
ceremonials of the royal visit that year. At this period of peace and prosperity, 
a number of learned and ingenious men wore beginning to exert themselves in 
Scotland. It was a blessed interval between the desolating civil wars of the 
minority of King James, and the equally unhappy contest which was soon after 
incited by religious and political dissenlioris. Like soldiers enjoying themselves 
during a truce, the people were hegiuniug to seek for and cultivate various 
sources of amusement in the more elegant arts. This was the era of Jamieson, 
the painter — of Drummond, the poet — of the geographer Pont — and the histo- 
rians Spottiswood, Caldcrwood, Johnston, and lliitne/’ Sir James Balfour, in- 
spired w ith the common spirit of these men, commenced the writing of history, 
with as much zeal as could be expected in an age, when, the printing of a written 
w r o»k being a comparatively rare occurrence, literature might be said to want the 
greater part of its temptations. 

Sir .lames, as already mentioned, had been bred a strict Presbyterian. In 
this profession lie continued to the last, notwithstanding that, in politics, be was 
an equally linn royalist. In a letter to a young nobleman, [ Correspondence , 
Advocates' Library^ he is found advising a perusal of “ Pal vine, Beza Parens, 
and Whittaker,” as “orthodox writers.” When the introduction of the liturgy 
imposed by Charles I. roused Scotland from one end to the other in a fit of 
righteous indignation, Sir Janies Balfour, notwithstanding his connection with 
the government, joined cordially with his countrymen, and wrote an account of 
the tumult ot the 23nl of July, under the burlesque title of “ Stoneyfield Day/ 10 


lordship. 1 he King, in l(i?'>, had commanded, hy a letter to his Privy Council, that the 
Archbishop ol Si Andrews should have precedence of the Chancellor. To this his lordship 
would never submit. “ 1 remember,” says Sir James, “that K. Charles sent me to the 
' ‘Ciiieeiiur on the day ot his coronation, in the morning, to show him that it was his 
will and pleasure, hot onlie lor that day, that he wold mu! and give way to the archbishop ; 
but. he. returned by me to his Majestic it wery bruskc answer, which was that he was ready 
i 11 al I I hl 1 T 1,, y h> lay his office doune at his Majestic’s feet j hot since it was his royal will 
lie should enjoy it with the Kuo wen privileges of the same, never a priest in Scotland 
should sett a loot before him ; o long as his blood was Imte. Quhen I had related his nii- 
lunge, ho *"d, • Weel, Lyone, letts goe to business : l will not mcdle farther 
° l Jl V luhose liaml th, ‘ r is noffiinff to be gained hot soure 

"IJ., , . ut ,naU ‘ s this anecdote the more expressively illustrative of the rancour with 

which tlie secular officers and nobility beheld the newly dignified clorgv is, that the Lord 
(Jiarirelloi had just m, |J 1C preceding afternoon been raised to the rank of Karl of Kinnoul. 
a Lodserort, author of the History of the House of Douglas. 

Jr ° n * • " 7tl1 01 JaI * <” h’iend Lord Klcho, he thus expresses him- 

sell regaiding that extraordinary exertion of popular force: ” 

1 kl '°'y ■■ "I Jain departure from this citcy on Saturday was to see how 
th< - . -..UKht your helit train darkness. Nalher will I accuse you as privy to that Osanna 
ou, -'..ue-heided bi-sl-ope had tins bypast Stibolli, from the tumultuous coitcors in welcom- 
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But, though indignant, in common with all people of his own persuasion, at 
the religious innovations attempted by tlio government, Sir James appeal's to 
have very soon adopted different feelings. Like many moderate persons, who 
had equally condemned the ill advised conduct of the king, lie afterwards began to 
fear that the opposition would produce greater mischiefs than the evil which was 
opposed, lie conceived that the people, in their indignation at the royal mea- 
sures, had put themselves under a more slavish subjection to a band of ambitious 
nobles, who appeared determined to press upon the royal prerogative till they 
should leave no trace of the ancient government in the land. Thus, so early as 
May 1039, less than two years after the publication of “Stoncyfield Day,” and 
while tlio popular leaders enjoyed an unlimited power, he is found addressing 
the following letter “ to a noble friend.” 

Altlio, my lord, you think perhaps I might gainc muche by silence, for my part I 
will never make question in speaking, quhen I have aney thing in my head heller 
than silence, and admonishe your lordship once again to bewarr of thosse men quho, 
furiously seeking to cry downe. the. present government, and to shake the fuudamen- 
tnll lawes of the kingdom, doe bot rather aim atthcrowen particular advantages than 
redress of disorders, and since I have admonished your lordship quhnt to eshew, I 
wold also gladly advysse you quhat were most fitting for your awen housse and llie 
preservation of your awen family to follow'. And to enusse, if I could, good lawes 
to arysse out of evil l maneris were not J think it more fill to take tyme to deliberate 
liponc a matter of such importance, and trewly, my lord, to speake heirin to purpose 
all the witt 1 have, joined to that of others, were uo more than sufficient. In confi- 
dence of your lordship’s pardon, and in assurance that ye will remaiue constant to he 
iny werrey good lord, I will heir subscribe myself, 

Your lordship’s most obliged servant. 

Falkland, 9 May, 10.30. 


At a somewhat, earlier date, he writes in the following terms to his triend 
Drummond, who, it will be recollected, was also a devoted loyalist : — 

Sir, — By your letters, you askc bow I live heir in winter, out of the capitall eitey. 
I assure you, mured up within the royall walles, expecting the sessone of primrosses 
and nnemonies. I am heir in a place of no curiosites. The suime hath yet heat 
cneuche to dissolve our niedow snow r es, which all the winter fall upon the neighbouring 
mountains. If ye wold have me to conceill nothing from you, T must freely tell you 
that, there is no place qulmr verteu is so neir to vice as heir. Idleness in this place 

hig home their new devised liturgies to old St Grilles: Bot our day here begnne to darken 
ne twelllb o'clock*', (a veroy short day in Jtilny indeid) and if w r e live to I ell you, my lnrdu 
lykely to become a foule day, ver not our pry me churchmen had large hreiehes (happily) 
:,, 'd iiimhle lieiles to save them from a stotn-y tempest, which at two several tynies meiiacd, 
drsmieiione to all, yet nihled the noddells of bot two or three. Mather could that hihardly 
monster with llie satin goune defend himselve by hes swollwen hands and gressey belley, 
hoi he had half a dissoue neck lislies to a reckoning!', and Maxwell bream so affrighted that 
t<» have been safely gone I verely think that he wold have left Arminius house, and run 
undor the Keyes of the baticane— nay, he that first vented here Christ’s local l diseeiision to 
h«'ll, if he might have been liberal of feare, wold liave (before his tyme) gone thither him- 
seHe. Rot this day is fair wotlier, and ane indietione set on Kdinburghc, for since the 
l>ieet*isse pen pell will not sing ther prayers, our famous clergy will not sufi'er them to have 
;m, 7 in prossc. Our weyffes licir inveighss [envy] your lordships happines, quho may 
pray puhliekly as the primitive fathers did, anil say so be it, quheras ther gressey bellied fa- 
thers wold liave them to sing Amen, and to usso maney vautone curtisies, bobbings, nod- 
ln !ts, and kneilings, which this roiiglio and uncivill muhitude have not been acrustomcd nor 
aequanted with — a world of such trash and truinpries as your lordship may behohl landeit 
ln jher New Alcoran. God bless our prince taml all tlio use that gives him healthful! coiin- 
Sf dll» and as to thesse men quho only ambitiously hunts ther commodity and honor, God 
Rd them the reward of that iionnrles persone, quho after lie had betrayed liis maker and 
jaasier, hanged liiniselve, and gif jour lordship many happey dayes to ho assured of tlio 
neutli, by which I own myselvo to be, 

Your lordships faithful friind and servant. 
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being our honest mens ordinarey creatione, arid debauches of all sortes the exercisses 
quherein they disscipline themselves. Notwithstanding if ye be yet yourselve, and 
by solrmne vow have forsaken the world and the vanities thereof, assure yourselve 
that it is in this place quher felicitic doth attend you, and being once in this place, 
you will esteeme all tliosse as banished persons quliom you have left in Fdin- 
burghc behind. Faire weill, and confidently love him quho sail ever hie. 

Your treu friend and servant, 

Falkland, January 8, lG.'iO. 

It thus appears that, in some disgust at. the bold measures taken against the 
government, he had now retired to the royal hunting-palace of Falkland, where, 
and at his seat of Kinnaird, lie devoted himself to those studies by which the 
present may be forgotten in the past. Ills annals, however, show that lie still 
occasionally appeared in public affairs in his capacity of Lord Lion. It is also 
dear that Ills political sentiments must have been of no obtrusive character, as 
lie continued in liis office during the whole term of the civil war, and was only 
at last deprived of it by Cromwell. During bis rural retirement at Falkland and 
Kinnaird, he collected many manuscripts relative to heraldry, and wrote many 
Olliers in bis own language, of which some are preserved in the Advocates’ Libra- 
ry, while others were either lost at the capture of Perth (1(>51), to which town 
lie had conveyed them for safety, or have since been dispersed. Persevering 
with particular diligence in illustrating the History of Scotland, lie had recourse 
to the ancient charters and diplomas of the kingdom, the archives of monasteries, 
mid registers of cathedral churches, and in his library was a great number of 
chronicles of monasteries, both originals and the abridgments; but it is to be 
deeply regretted that many of these valuable manuscripts fell a prey to the sa- 
crilegious and illiterate, and were shamefully destroyed by the bands of children, 
or perished in the llaines during the civil wars. A few only were opportunely 
rescued from destruction by those who were acquainted with their value. 'I he 
style of these monastic chronicles was, indeed, rude and barbarous; but they 
were remarkable for the industry, judgment, and fidelity to truth, with which 
they were compiled. For some time after the erection of monasteries in this 
kingdom, these writers were almost tlie only, and certainly the most respectable 
observers in literature, as scarcely any other persons preserved in writing tlie me- 
mory of the important occurrences of tlie times. In these registers and chroni- 
cles were to he found, ail accurate record of transact ions with foreign powers, 
whether in forming alliances, contracting marriages of state, or regulating com- 
merce ; letters and hulls of the holy see ; answers, edicts, and statutes of kings; 
church rescripts ; provincial constitutions: acts of parliament; battles; deaths 
of eminent persons ; epitaphs and inscriptions ; and sometimes the natural ap- 
pearances of the seasons • the prevalent diseases ; miracles and prodigies ; the 
heresies that sprung up; with an account of the authors, and their punishments. 
In short, they committed to writing every important occurrence in church ami 
state, that any question arising in after ages might be settled by their authority, 
and tlie unanimous confirmation of their faithful and accurate chronicles, la 
collecting and preserving these manuscripts, Balfour therefore raised a monument 
to liis memory which the latest posterity must revere. For lie did so from a 
conviction that tin sc old and approved authors were the only guides to the 
knowledge of facts, as well as to correct evidence, and reasoning oil the remote 
history of Scotland; and he considered them, not only of signal use to himself 
but a valuable treasure to the literature of the country. He therefore persevered 
throughout life in collecting such manuscripts, without regard to cither trouble 
or expense. Ihe catalogue which lie left is still extant, 8 although many, as al- 

° JUemoi ia Balfouriana, p. 19 — 33. 
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ready mentioned, were lost by the depredations of the English and other causes. 
He formed with great industry, and at a considerable expense, a library of the 
most valuable books on every subject, particularly in the branches of Scottish 
history, antiquities, and heraldry. From these lie extracted every assistance 
they oxmld alVord in the pursuit of his inquiries, and for further aid he estab- 
lished a correspondence with the most respectable living historians, such as 
Robert Maule, Henry Maule, David Buchanan, Gordon of Straloch, and, as has 
already been shown, Drummond of Hawthornden, all of whom he regarded 
through life with the warmest esteem, and with the greatest respect for their 
talents and accomplishments. 

lie endeavoured to elucidate our history (which was then involved in confu- 
sion) from the examination of ancient medals, coins, rings, bracelets, and other 
relics of antiquity, of which he formed a separate collection, ns an appendage to 
his library. Observing also from historians, that the Romans had long been 
settled in Scotland, and had made desperate attempts to expel our ancestors, 
both Scots and Piets, he collected the inscriptions which they had left on cer- 
tain stone buildings, and transcribed them among his notes. In compiling the 
work to which he gave the title of Annals, our author was more anxious to sup- 
ply the deficiencies of other historians, and to bring to light obscure records, 
limn to exhibit a continued and regular history of Scotland. He therefore care- 
fully extracted, from old manuscripts, the names, dignities, and offices of dis- 
tinguished public characters, the dates of remarkable transactions, and every 
other circumstance of importance, and arranged them in separate paragraphs. 
He was actuated by a generous disposition, to rescue from oblivion and the 
grave, the memory of illustrious men ; for which purpose lie visited all the ca- 
thedral, «aml the principal parish churches of the kingdom, and examined their 
sepulchres and other monuments, from which lie copied the epitaphs and inscrip- 
tions, carefully preserving them in a volume, lie deeply interested himself in 
some laudable attempts to improve the geography of Scotland. The ingenious 
Timothy Font traversed the whole kingdom, (ail attempt which had not been 
made before) and from personal surveys made plans and descriptions of the 
dillerent counties and islands, which he was intending to publish, when carried 
oif by a premature death. Sir John Scott of Scotstarvet put these papers into 
the hands of Stralocli, by whom they were published, with corrections and addi- 
tions, in the descriptions accompanying Blcau’s maps. Sir James made also a sur- 
vey of Fife, liis native county, examining particularly ancient monuments, and 
the genealogies of the principal families. I Ie afterwards compiled a description ol* 
the whole kingdom, of which the manuscript was so useful to Bieau, that lie 
dedicated to our author the map of Lome in his Theatrum Scotia?, and embel- 
lished it with the arms of Balfour. 

Zealous in the improvement and knowledge of heraldry, lie carefully reviewed, 
not only the public acts and diplomas of nobility, hut the contents of ancient 
edifices, temples, and palaces, shields and sepulchral monuments, When it had 
become proper, from his years, to allow the Prince of Wales a separate estab- 
lishment, an inquiry was ordered concerning the revenues of the hereditary 
princes, as steward or lords marshall of Scotland, in which Balfour appeal’s to 
have taken part, as we lind among his manuscripts the following; “The true 
present state of the principality of Scotland, with the means how the same may 
he most conveniently increased and augmented ; with which is joined ano sur- 
vey, and brief notes from the public registers of the kingdoms, of certain inleft- 
ments and confirmations given to princes of Scotland ; and by them to their 
vassals of diverse baronies and lands ol’ the principalitie, since the fifteenth year 
of the reign of Robert III.’ , 
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In the history of this country, lie displayed his uncommon industry in his 
numerous collection of manuscripts, in the great assemblage of historical works 
in his own library, and in his careful inspection of the various manuscripts dis- 
persed over tlie kingdom, from which he generally extracted the substance, if he 
did not wholly transcribe them, forming a general index to such as were useful in 
Scottish history. He made several abridgments of tlio Registers of Scone, Cam- 
buskeiinetli, and others, and from the works of Major, Boece, Leslie, and Buchan- 
an, which, in proper order, formed parts of his chronological works, along with 
relations of important transactions throughout the world. Besides this, he wrote 
a remarkably concise yet comprehensive history of the kings of Scotland, from 
Fergus 1. to Charles 1. He also intended to have enlarged the annals of the 
Scottish kings from James 1. to the beginning of Charles II., of which he had 
finished the two first James’s, on a more diffuse and extensive scale. In other 
works, he wrote memoirs of James III., IV., V., of Queen Mary, and of James 
VI., and the transactions of Charles I., brought down to his death. In natural 
history, he wrote an alphabetical list of gems, with descriptions, flieir names 
and qualities, and the places where they are produced. Another work upon 
the same subject, written in Latin, exhibited from various authors, an account of 
ingenious inventions or frauds, practised in counterfeiting and imitating precious 
stones. 

Sir James concluded an industrious, and, it would appear, a most blameless 
life, in February, L(i57, when he must have been about sixty years of age. lie 
had been four times married; 1st, to Anna Aitou, by whom lie had three sons 
and six daughters, and who died August 26th, Ibtt ; 2nd, to Jean Durham, 
daughter of the laird of Pitarrow, his own cousin, who died without issue 
only eleven months subsequent to the date of his first wife’s death ; od, to Mar- 
garet Arnot, only daughter of Sir James Arnot of Forme, by whom he had three 
sons and three daughters; 4th, to Janet Aucliiuleck, daughter of Sir William 
Auchinleck of Balmanno, by whom he had two daughters. Yet his family is 
now extinct in the male line. The Annals and Short Passages of State, above 
alluded to, were, after nearly two centuries of manuscript obscurity, published, 
in 1824, in 4 volumes Svo. by Mr James Haig of the Advocates’ Library, in 
which receptacle nearly the whole of the collections of this great antiquary have 
found a secure resting-place. 

BALFDlJlt, ItomuiT, a distinguished philosopher of the seventeenth century, 
was principal of (iiiyeiinc college, Bourdeaux, and is mentioned by Morhof as a 
celebrated commentator on Aristotle. According to Dempster, he was “the 
Plurnix of his age ; a philosopher profoundly shilled in the Creek and Latin 
languages; a mathematician worthy of being compared with the ancients: and 
to those qualifications he joined a wonderful suavity of manners, and the utmost 
warmth of affect ion towards his countrymen.” This eminent parsonage appears 
to have been one of that, numerous class of Scotsmen, who, having gained all 
their honours in climes more genial to science than Scotland was a few centu- 
ries ago, are to this day belter known abroad than among their own countrymen. 
According to the fantastic Urquhart, wlio wrote in the reign of Charles I., 
“ Most of the Scottish nation, never having astricted themselves so much to the 
proprieties of words as to tsm knowledge of tilings, where there was ono precep- 
tor of languages amongst them, there were above forty professors of philosophy : 
nay, to so high a pilch did the glory of the Scottish nation attain over all the 
parts of France, and for so long a time continue in that obtained height, by vir- 
tue of an ascendant, the French conceived the Scots to have above ail nations, in 
matter of their subtlety in philosophical disceptations, that there hath not been, till 
of late, for these several ages together, any lord, gentleman, or other, in all that 
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country, who being desirous to have his son instructed in the principles of phil- 
osophy, would intrust him to the discipline of any other than a Scottish master ; 
of whom they were no less proud than Philip was of Aristotle, or Tullius of ( ra- 
tippus. And if it occurred (as very often it did,) that a pretender to a place in 
any French university, having, in his tenderer years, been subtend ary to some 
other kind of schooling, should enter in competition with another aiming at the 
same charge and dignity, whose learning flowed from a Caledonian source, com- 
monly the tirst w r as rejected and the other preferred.” It nevertheless appears that 
ilobert Balfour prosecuted the study of philology, as well as that of philosophy, 
with considerable success, llis edition of Cleomedes, published at Bourdeaux, 
in 1605, “ l Mine verm , et perpetuo commentario illustrnta ,” is spoken of in 
the highest terms of praise by the erudite Barthius. Other works by Balfour are, 
“ (jiclnsii Cyziceni Coinmcntariiis Aetorum Nicmni Concilii, Roberto Balforeo in- 
terprete, 1601, folio,” — “ Coinmcntariiis U. Balforei in Organum Logicum Aris- 
tolelis, 10 LG, 4to,” — and, “ R. Ballorei Scoti Commentaricirimi in lib. Arisl. do 
i’hilosopliia, toinus secundus, 1620, 4to.” 

BALIOL, John, king of Scotland, was the son of John de Baliol, of Bernard’s 
Castle in the county of Durham, a man of great opulence, being possessed of 
thirty knights’ fees, (equal to £ 12,000 of modern money,) and who was a steady 
adherent of llenry 111., in all his civil wars. The mother of Baliol was Devor- 
gilla, one of the three daughters and co-heiresses of Allan, Lord of Galloway, by 
Margaret, eldest daughter of David, Karl of Huntingdon, brother of Malcolm IV. 
and William the Lion, kings of Scotland. The first of the English family of 
Baliol was a Norman noble, proprietor of the manors of Baliol, Harcourt, Dam- 
pat, and Horne iu France, and who, coming over with the Conqueror, left a son, 
Guy, whom William Rufus appointed to be Lord of the forest of Tecsdale and 
Marwood, giving him at the same time the lands of Middleton and Guise ford in 
Northumberland. Guy was the father of Bernard, who built the strong castle on 
the 'fees, called from him Bernard's Castle . Eustace, son of this noble, was 
the father of Hugh, who was the father of John de Baliol, 1 the lather of the king 
of Scotland. 

1 John do Baliol lias distinguished himself in English literary history, by founding one of 
tlie colleges of Oxford, which still hears his name. As this institution is connected in more 
ways than one with Scotland, the following account ol* its foundation, from Chalmers’ His- 
tory of Oxford, may be read with interest. “ The wealth and political consequence of John 
de Baliol were dignified by a love of learning, and a benevolence of disposition, which, 
about the year 1263 (or 1268, as Wood thinks,) induced him to maintain certain poor scho- 
lars of Oxford, in number sixteen, by exhibitions, perhaps with a view to some more per- 
manent establishment, when lie should have leisure to mature a plan for that purpose. On 
hi-, dentil, in 1269, which appears from this circumstance lo have been sudden, he could only 
recommend the objects of his bounty to his lady and his executors, but left no written deed 
or authority : and as what he had formerly given was from his personal estate, now in other 
hands, the farther care of his scholars would in all probability have ceased, had not liis 
lady been persuaded to fulfil his intention in the most honourable manner, bv taking upon 
herself the future maintenance of them. * * * * The first step which the Lady 

Levorgilla took, in providing for the scholars, was to have a house in Horsemonger Lane, 
afterwards called Can ditch (from Candida Fossa) in St Mary Magdalene’s parish, and on 
the site where the present college stands; and being supported in his design by her hus- 
band's executors, continued the provision which lie allotted. In 1282, she gave them statutes 
under her seal, and appointed Hugh de Hard poll and William de Menyle as procurators 
or governors of her scholars. * * * * in 1284, the Lady Devorgilla purchased 
a tenement of a citizen of Oxford, called Mary’s Hull, as a perpetual settlement for the 
principal and scholars of the Mouse of Baliol. This edifice, after receiving suitable repairs 
and additions, was called New Baliol Hall, and their former residence then began to re- 
ceive the name of Old Baliol Hall. The same year, she made over certain lands in the 
county of Northumberland, the greater part of which was afterwards lost. The foundat ion, 
however, was about this time confirmed by Oliver, bishop of Lincoln, and by the son of the 
launder, who was afterwards king of Scotland, and whose consent in ibis matter seem' to 
entitle him to the veneration of the society. * * * * The revenues of the col- 

lege were at first small, yielding only eight-pence per week to each scholar, or twenty-seven 
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Tlic circumstances which led to the appearance of John Baliol in Scottish his- 
tory, may be thus briefly narrated. By the death of Alexander the third, tho 
crown of Scotland devolved on the Maiden of Norway, Margaret, the only child 
of Alexander’s daughter, late Queen of Norway. As she was only three years of 
age, and residing in foreign parts, tho convention of estates made choice of six 
noblemen to be regents of the kingdom during her absence or minority ; but 
dissensions soon arising among them, Eric, king of Norway, interposed, and sent 
plenipotentiaries to treat with Edward king of England, concerning the affairs 
of the infant Queen and her kingdom. Edward had already formed a scheme 
for uniting England and Scotland, by the marriage of his eldest son with Mar- 
garet, and, accordingly, after holding conferences at Salisbury, he sent an em- 
bassy to the parliament of Scotland, on the ISth of July, 1 with full powers 
to treat of this projected alliance. Tho views of Edward were cheerfully met bv 
the parliament of Scotland : a treaty was drawn out honourable to both parties, 
in which — to guard against any danger that might arise from so strict an alli- 
ance with such a powerful and ambitious neighbour — the freedom and indepen- 
deucy of Scotland were fully acknowledged and secured ; and commissioners 
were despatched to Norway to conduct the young Queen into her dominions. 
But this lair hope of lasting peace and union was at once overthrown by the 
death of the princess on her passage to Britain ; and the crown of Scotland be- 
came a hone of contention between various competitors, the chief of whom were. 
John Baliol, lord of Eallowny, Hubert Bruce, lord of Ainmiidale, and John Has- 
tings, lord of Abergavenny. In order to understand the grounds of their seve- 
ral claims, it will be necessary to trace briefly their genealogy. 

On the death of the Maiden of Norway, Alexander's grandchild, the crown of 
Scotland devolved upon the posterity of David, earl of Huntington, younger bro- 
ther, as already mentioned, of the kings Alalcolm and William. David left three 
daughters, Margaret, Isabella, and Ada. Margaret, the eldest daughter, married 
Allan, lord of Holloway, by whom she had an only daughter, Dovorgilla, married 
to John Baliol, by whom she had John Baliol, the subject of this article, who, 
therefore, was great-grandson to David Earl of Huntington, by his eldest daugh- 
ter. Isabella, the second daughter of David, married Bober L Bruce, by whom 
she had llobcrt Bruce, the competitor — who, therefore, was grandson to the 
.Earl of Huntington, by his second daughter. Ada, youngest daughter of David, 
married John Hastings, by whom she had John Hastings — who, therefore, wa* 
gramlsou to David, by his third daughter. Hastings could have no claim to the 
crown, while the posterity of David’s elder daughters were in being; but he in- 
sisted that the kingdom should he divided into three parts, and that he should 
inherit one of them. As, however, the kingdom was declared indivisible, his 
pretensions were excluded, and the difliculty of the question kly between the two 
great competitors Baliol and Bruce, — whether the more remote by one degree, 
descended from the eldest daughter, or the nearer by one degree, descended 
from the second daughter, had tin? better title ? 

Tho divided state of the national mind as to the succession presented a fa- 
vourable opportunity to tin* ambitious monarch of England for executing a design 
which he had long cherished against the independence of Scotland, by renewing 
the unfounded .chum of the feudal superiority of England over it. It has been 

{ > 0 umls nine shillings and fourpencc for the whole per annum , which was soon found insuf- 
icient. A number of benefactors, however, promoted the purposes of the founder, by en- 
riching the establishment wish gifts of land, money, and church-livings.” 

Mr "Chalmers also mentions, that in 1310 a new sot of statutes for the college, received, 
amongst other confirmatory seals, that of *• Edward Baliol, king of Scotland,” namely, the 
grandson of the founder. The seal attached by Dovorgilla to the original statutes contains 
a v »«*. i ail of her. She died in 12811. 
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generally supposed, that lie was chosen arbitrator by the regents and states of 
Scotland in the competition for the crown ; but it appears that his interference 
was solicited by a few only of the Scottish nobles who were in his own interest. 
Assuming this, liowover, as the call of the nation, and collecting an army to sup- 
port his iniquitous pretensions, lie requested the nobility and clergy of Scotland, 
and the competitors for the crown, to meet him at Norliam within the English 
territories. There, after many professions of good-will and affection to Scot- 
land, lie claimed a right of Lord Paramount over it, and required that this right 
should be immediately recognized. The Scots were struck with amazement at 
this unexpected demand ; but, feeling themselves entirely in his power, could 
only request time for the consideration of his claim. Another meeting was 
fixed upon ; and during the interval, he employed every method to strengthen 
liis party in Scotland, and by threats and promises to bring as many as possible 
to acknowledge his superiority. His purpose was greatly forwarded by the mu- 
tual distrusts and jealousies that existed among the Scots, aud by the time-serv- 
irig ambition of the competitors, who were now multiplied to the number of thir- 
teen — some, probably, stirred up to perplex the question, and others, perhaps, 
prompted by vanity. On the day appointed (2d .lane, 129 l) in a plain opposite 
to the castle of Norliam, the superiority of the crown of England over the crown of 
Scotland was fully acknowledged by all the competitors for the latter, as well as 
by many barons and prelates ; and thus Edward gained the object on which his 
heart had been long set, by conduct disgraceful to himself as it was to those who 
had the government and guardianship of Scotland in keeping. All the royal 
castles and places of strength in the country were put into liis hands, under the 
security that he should make full restitution in two months from the date of his 
award, and with the ostensible reason that he might have a kingdom to bestow 
on the person to whom it should be adjudged. Having thus obtained his wish, 
he proceeded to take some steps towards determining the claim of the competi- 
tors. Commissioners were appointed to meet at Berwick ; and after various 
deliberations, the crown was finally adjudged to John Baliol, on the 1 9th of 
November, 1292, aud next day Baliol swore fealty to Edward at Norliam. 

Haliol was crowned at Scone shortly after; but, that he might not forget 
liis dependaucy, Edward recalled him into England, immediately after his 
coronation, and made him renew his homage and fealty at Newcastle. lie was 
soon loaded with fresh indignities. In the course of a year he received no fewer 
than six citations to appear before Edward in the English parliament, to answer 
private and unimportant complaints which were preferred against him by his 
subjects. Although led by an insidious policy, and his own ambition, into the 
most humiliating concessions, Baliol seems not to have been destitute of spirit, 
or to have received without resentment the indignities laid upon him. In one 
of the causes before the parliament of England, being asked for his defence — 
“ 1 am king of Scotland,” he said, “ I dare not make answer here without the 
advice of my people.” “ What means this refusal,” said Edward, “ you are my 
liegeman ; you have done homage to me ; you are here in consequence of my 
summons !” Baliol replied with firmness, “ In matters which respect my king- 
dom, I neither dare nor shall answer in this pla<;c, without the advice of my 
people.” Edward requested that lie would ask a delay for the consideration of 
the question ; but Baliol, perceiving that his so doing would bo construed into 
an acknowledgment of the jurisdiction of the English parliament, refused. 

In the meantime, a war breaking out between France and England, Baliol 
seized upon it as a favourable opportunity lbv shaking oil' a yoke that had he- 
roine intolerable. He negotiated a treaty with Philip, the French king, on the 
23d October, 1295, by which it was agreed to assist one another against their 
u o 
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common enemy tlie king of England, and not to conclude any separate peace. 
At the same time, Baliol solemnly renounced his allegiance to Edward, and re- 
ceived from the Pope an absolution from the oaths of fealty which he had sworn. 
The grounds of his renunciation were these — That Edward had wantonly and 
upon slight suggestions summoned him to liis courts ; — that he had seized his 
English estates, his goods, and the goods of his subjects ; — tliat he had forcibly 
carried off' and still retained certain natives of Scotland ; — and that, when remon- 
strances were made, instead of redressing, he had continually aggravated these 
injuries. Edward is said to have received Haliol’s renunciation with more con- 
tempt than anger. “ The foolish traitor,” he exclaimed, “ since he will not 
come to us, wo will go to him.” lie accordingly raised a large army ; and, 
sending his brother into France, resolved himself, in person, to make a total con- 
quest of Scotland. 

While Edward advanced towards Berwick, a small army of Scots broke into 
Northumberland and Cumberland, and plundered the country. The castle ot 
Work was taken ; and a thousand men, whom Ed ward sent to preserve it, falling 
into an ambusli, were slain. An English squadron, also, which blocked up Ber- 
wick by sea, was defeated, and sixteen of their ships sunk. But these partial 
successes were followed by fatal losses. The king of England was a brave and 
skilful general ; he conducted a powerful army against a weak and dispirited 
nation, headed by an unpopular prince, and distracted by party animosities. 
His eventual success was, therefore, ns complete as might have been anticipated, 
lie crossed the Tweed at Coldstream, took Berwick, and put all the garrison 
and inhabitants to the sword. The castle of .Roxburgh was delivered into his 
hands; and he hastened Ware line Earl of Surrey forward to besiege Dunbar. 
Warenne was there met by the Scots army, who, abandoning the advantage of 
their situation, poured down tumultuously on the English, and were repulsed 
with terrible slaughter. After this defeat, the castles of Dunbar, Edinburgh, and 
Stirling, fell into Edward’s hands, and he was soon in possession of the wholo of 
the south of Scotland. 

Baliol, who had retired beyond the river Tay, with the shattered remains of 
his army, despairing of making any effectual resistance, sent messengers to im- 
plore the mercy of Edward. Tlie haughty Plantagenet communicated the hard 
terms upon which aloile he might hope for what lie asked; namely, an unqua- 
lified acknowledgment of his “ unjust and wicked rebellion,” and an unconditional 
surrender of himself and his kingdom into the hands of his master. Baliol, 
whose life presents a strange variety of magnanimous efforts and humiliating 
self-abasements, consented to these conditions ; and the ceremony of his degra- 
dation accordingly took place, July 2, 120b, in the cliurch-yard of Stracathro, 
a village near Montrose. Led by force and in fear of his life, into the presence 
of the Bishop of Durham ami the English nobles, mounted on a sorry horse, he 
was first commanded to dismount ; and his treason being proclaimed, they pro- 
ceeded to strip him of his royal ornaments. Tlie crown was snatched from his 
head ; the ermine torn from his mantle, the sceptre wrested from his hand, and 
every thing removed from him belonging to the state and dignity of a king. 
Dressed only in his shirt and drawers, and holding a white rod in his hand, 
after the fashion of penitents, he confessed that, by evil and false counsel, ami 
through his own .simplicity, he had grievously offended his liege lord, recapitu- 
lated all the late transactions, and acknowledged himself to be deservedly de- 
prived of his kingdom. He then absolved his people from their allegiance, and 
signed a deed resigning his sovereignty over them into the hands of king Ed- 
ward, giving his eldest son as a hostage for his fidelity. 

The acknowledgment of an English paramountry has at all times been so dis- 
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agreeable to the Scottish people, and the circumstances of this renunciation of 
tiie kingdom are so extremely humiliating to national pride, that John Baliol 
has been ever since held in hatred and contempt, and is scarcely allowed a 
place in the ordinary rolls of the Scottish monarchs. It must be said, however, 
in his defence, that liis first acknowledgment of the parainountcy was no more 
than what his rival Bruce and the greater part of the nobles of the kingdom 
were .also guilty of; while he is certainly entitled to some credit for his efforts 
to shake oft' the yoke, however inadequate his means were lor doing so, or 
whatever ill fortune he experienced in the attempt. In his deposition, not with- 
standing some equivocal circumstances in his subsequent history, he must bo 
Looked upon as only the victim of an overwhelming force. 

The history of John Baliol after his deposition is not in general treated with 
much minuteness by the Scottish historians, all of whom seem to have wished to 
close their eyes as much as possible to the whole affair of the resignation, and 
endeavoured to forget that the principal personage concerned in it had ever 
been king of Scotland. This history, however, is curious. The discrowned 
monarch and his son were immediately transmitted, along with the stone of 
Scone, the records of the kingdom, and all other memorials of the national in- 
dependence to London, where the two unfortunate princes were committed to a 
kind of honourable captivity in the Tower. Though the country was reduced 
by the English army, several insurrections which broke out in the subsequent 
year showed that the hearts of the people were as yet unsubdued. These insur- 
gents invariably rose in the name of the deposed king John, and avowed a 
resolution to submit to no other authority. It is also worth remarking, as a 
circumstance favourable to the claims and character of Baliol, that lie was still 
acknowledged by the Pope, the King of France, and other continental princes. 
When Wallace rose to unite all the discontented spirits of the kingdom in one 
grand effort against the English yoke, he avowed himself as only the governor 
of the kingdom in name of King John, and there is a charter still extant, to 
which the hero appended the seal of Baliol, which seems, by some chance, to 
have fallen into his hands. The illustrious knight of Elderslie, throughout the 
whole of his career, acknowledged no other sovereign than Baliol ; and, 
wliat is perhaps more remarkable, the father of Robert Bruce, who had formerly 
asserted a superior title to the crown, and whose son afterwards displaced the Baliol 
dynasty, appeared in arms against Edward in favour of King John, and in bis 
mime concluded several truces with the English officers. There is extant a deed 
executed on the 13th of November, 1299, by William, Bishop of St Andrews, 
Hubert Bruce, Earl of Garrick, and John Comyn tlie younger, styling themselves 
guardians of the kingdom of Scotland ; in which they petition King Edward for 
a cessation of hostilities, in order, as they afterwards expressed themselves, that 
they might live ns peaceable subjects under their sovereign King John. 

There is, however, no reason to suppose, that these proceedings w r ere in ac- 
cordance with any secret instructions from Baliol, who, if not glad to get 
quit of his uneasy sovereignty, at the time he resigned it, at least seems to 
have afterwards entertained no wish for its recovery. A considerable time be- 
fore his insurgent representatives made the above declaration in his behalf, he 
is found executing a deed of the following tenor : “ In the name of God, Amen. 
In the year 1298, on the 1st of April, in the houso of tlie reverend father, 
Anthony, Bishop of Durham, without London. The said Bishop discoursing of 
the state and condition of the kingdom of Scotland, and of the inhabitants of 
the said kingdom, before the noble lord John Baliol ; the said John, of his own 
proper motion, in the presence of us, the Notary, and the subscribing witnesses, 
amongst other things, said and delivered in the French tongue to this effect, that 
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is to say, tlint while he, the said realm of Scotland, as King and Lord thereof, 
held and governed, he had found in the people of the said kingdom so much 
malice, fraud, treason, and deceit, that, for their malignity, wickedness, treachery, 
and other detestable facts, and for that, as he had thoroughly understood, they 
had, while their prince, contrived to poison him, it was his intention never to go 
or enter into the said kingdom of Scotland for the future, or with the said king- 
dom or its concerns, either by himself or others, to intermeddle, nor for the rea- 
sons aforesaid, and many others, to have any thing to do with the Scots. At 
the same time, the said John desired the said Bishop of Durham, that he would 
acquaint the most magniiicent prince, and his Lord, Edward, the most illustrious 
king of England, with his intention, will, and linn resolution in this respect. 
This act was signed and scaled by the public notary, in the presence of the 
Bishop of Durham aforesaid, and of Ralph de Sandwich, constable of the Tower 
of London, and others, who heard this discourse.” 1 

We regret for the honour of Scotland, that, excepting the dale of this shame- 
fid libel, there is no other reason for supposing it to he dictated in an insincere 
spirit. Baliol now appears to have really entertained no higher wish than to 
regain his personal liberty, and be permitted to spend tlie rest of his days in 
retirement. Accordingly, having at last convinced King Edward of his sinceri- 
ty, he and his son were delivered, on the 20th of July, 1209, to the Pope’s le- 
gate, the Bishop of Vicenza, by whom they were transported to France. The 
unfortunate Baliol lived there upon his ample estates, till the year 1314, when 
he died at liis seat of Castle (billiard, aged about fifty-live years. 'J hough thus 
by no means advanced in life, he is said to have been afllieled with many of the 
infirmities of old age, among which was an entire deprivation of sight. 

Baliol, Edward. King John Baliol had two sons, Edward and Henry. 
The former seems entitled to some notice in this work, on account of his vigo- 
rous, though eventually unsuccessful attempt to regain the crown lost by his fa- 
ther. When King John entered into the treaty with the King of France, in 
1295, it was stipulated in the first article that his son Edward should many the 
daughter of Charles of Valois, niece to the French monarch, receiving with her 
twenty-five thousand livres de Tournois current money, and assigning to her, as 
a dowry, one thousand five hundred pounds sterling of yearly rent, of which one 
thousand should he paid out of King John’s lands of Baliol, Dainpier, Uelicourt, 
and de Jlornay, in France, and five hundred out of those of Lanark, Cadiou, 
Cunningham, 2 Haddington, and the Castle of Dundee, in Scotland. This young 
prince accompanied his father in his captivity in the Tower, and was subse- 
quently carried with him to France. After the death of John Baliol, Edward 
quietly succeeded to the French family estates, upon which he lived unno- 
ticed till 1324, when Edward II. commanded that he should he brought 
over to England, apparently for the purpose of being held up as a rival to 
Robert Bruce. Whether he now visited England or not is uncertain ; but it 
would rather appear that he did not, ns, in 1326, he was invited l>y Edward III. 
for the same purpose. At this time, the English monarch was endeavouring to 
secure a peace with the King of Scots, but at the same time held himself pre- 
pared for war by mustering his barons at Newcastle. Ho seems to have thought 
that a threat of taking Baliol under his patronage was apt to quicken the de- 
sires of the Scot,? for an accommodation. Nevertheless, in the summer of this 

1 Prynuc’s Collections, ill. C65. 

2 John Baliol is known to have possessed in Cunningham the following lands : LanjS 
Noddesdale, Snuthaminn, Dairy, Giffin, Cumsheuch, Dregliorn, the great barony of Kil- 
marnock, together with Bondiiiton and Hart&haw ; extending in all to about L9,900 Scots 
of valued rent, or about L 15,000 real rent al present. ’* — Robertson's Ayrshire Families . 
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year, tlic Scots made a bold and successful incursion into England, under Ran- 
dolph and Douglas, and King Edward was obliged, April 1328, to consent to 
the treaty of Northampton, which acknowledged at once the independency of 
the Scottish crown, and the right of Robert Bruce to wear it. No more is heard 
of Edward Baliol, till after the death of Bruce, when he was tempted by the 
apparent weakness of Scotland under the minority of David II. to attempt the 
recovery of his birth-right. Two English barons, Henry do Beaumont and 
Thomas Lord Wake, claimed certain estates in Scotland, which had been 
declared their property by the treaty of Northampton ; Randolph, the Scot- 
tish regent, distrusting the sincerity of the English in regard to other articles 
of tliis treaty, refused to restore those estates ; and the two barons accord- 
ingly joined with Baliol in his design. That the English king might not be 
supposed accessory to so gross a breach of the treaty, he issued a proclama- 
tion against their expedition ; but they easily contrived to ship four hundred 
men at arms and three thousand infantry at Holderncss, all of whom were safely 
landed on the coast of Fite, July 31, 133*2. Only eleven days before this event, 
the Scottish people had been bereft of their brave regent, Randolph Earl of 
.Moray, who was almost the last of those worthies by whom the kingdom of 
Bruce had been won and maintained. 'Hie regency fell into the hands of Don- 
ald, Earl of Mar, in every respect a feebler man. Baliol, having beat back some 
forces which opposed his landing, moved forward to Forteviot, near Perth; where 
tin; Earl of Mar appeared with an army to dispute his farther progress. As the 
Scottish forces were much superior in number and position to tlic English, Baliol 
found himself in a situation of great jeopardy, and would willingly have re- 
trealed to his ships, had that been possible. Finding, however, no other re- 
source than to light, lie led his forces at midnight across the Erne, surprised the 
Scottish camp in a state of the most disgraceful negligence, and put the whole 
to the route. This action, fought on the 12th of August, was called the battle of 
Biipplin. The conqueror entered Perth, and lor some time found no resistance 
to his assumed authority. On the 24th of September, he was solemnly crowned 
at Scone. The friends of the line of Bruce, though unable to oiler a formal 
opposition, appointed Andrew Moray of BothweH to he regent in tlie room of 
the Earl of Mar, who had fallen at Dupplin. At Roxburgh, on the 23rd of 
November, Baliol solemnly acknowledged Edward of England for his lie ye lord , 
and surrendered to him the town and castle of Berwick, “ on account of the 
great honour and emoluments winch lie had procured through the good will of 
the English king, and the powerful and acceptable aid contributed by his peo- 
ple.” The two princes also engaged on this occasion to aid each other in all 
their respective wan. Many of the Scottish chiefs now submitted to Baliol, and 
it does not appear improbable that he might have .altogether retrieved a king- 
dom which w'.os certainly his by the laws of hereditary succession. But on the 
15th of December, the adherents of the opposite dynasty surprised him in his 
turn at Annan, overpowered his host, and having slain his brother Henry, and 
many other distinguished men, obliged him to fly, almost naked, and with hardly 
a single attendant, to England. His subsequent efforts, though not so easily 
counteracted, were of the same desultory character. He returned into Scotland 
in March, and lay for some time at Roxburgh, with a small force. In May, 
1333, he joined forces with King Edward, and reduced the town of Berwick. 
Hie Scottish regent being overthrown at Halidon Hill, July 1 D, for a time all 
resistance to the claims of Baliol ceased. In a parliament held at Edinburgh in 
February, he ratified the former treaty with King Edward, and soon after sur- 
rendered to that monarch the whole of the counties on the frontier, together 
'Mill the province of Lothian, as part of the kingdom of England. Ilis power, 
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however, was solely supported by foreign influence, and, upon the rise of a few 
of the opposite hostile barons, in November, 1334, he again lied to England. In 
July, 1 335, Edward III. enabled him to return under the protection of an army. 
But, notwithstanding the personal presence and exertions of no less, a warrior 
than the victor of Cressy, the Scots never could altogether be brought under 
the sway of this vassal king. For two or three years, Edward Baliol held a 
nominal sway at Perth, while the greater part of the country was in a state of 
rebellion against him. The regent Andrew Moray, dying in July, 1338, was 
succeeded by Robert Stewart, the grandson of Bruce, and nephew of David II. 
who having threatened to besiege Baliol in Perth, obliged him to retreat once 
more to England. The greater part of the country speedily fell under the do- 
minion of the regent, nor was Edward III. now able to retrieve it, being fully 
engaged in his French wars. The Scots having made an incursion, in 1344, 
into England, Baliol, with the forces of the northern counties, was appointed to 
oppose them. Two years after this period, when the fatal battle of Durham, 
and the capture of David II. had again reduced the strength of Scotland, Baliol 
raised an insurrection in Galloway, where his family connections gave him great in- 
fluence, and speedily penetrated to the central parts of the kingdom, lie gained, 
however, no permanent looting. For some years after this period, Scotland 
maintained a noble struggle, under its regent Robert Stewart, against both the 
pretensions of this adventurer, and the power of the King of England, till at 
length, in 1355-0, wearied out with an unavailing contest, and feeling the ap- 
proach of old age, Baliol resigned all his claims into the hands of Edward III. 
for the consideration of live thousand merks, and a yearly pension of two thou- 
sand pounds. After this surrender, which was transacted at Roxburgh, and 
included his personal estates, as well as his kingdom, this unfortunate prince 
retired to England. “ The fate of Edward Baliol,” says Lord Hailes, “ was 
singular. In his invasion of Scotland during the minority of David Bruce, lie 
displayed a bold spirit of enterprise, and a courage superior to all difficulties. 
By the victory at Dupplin, he won a crown ; some few weeks after, he was sur- 
prised at Annan and lost it. The overthrow of the Scots at llalidon, to which 
lie signally contributed, availed not to liis re-establishment. Year after year, lie 
saw' bis partisans tall away, and range themselves under the banner of his com- 
petitor. He became tlie pensioner of Edward 111. and the tool of bis policy, 
assumed or laid aside at pleasure : and, at last, by liis surrender at Roxburgh, 
lie did wliat in him lay to entail tlie calamities of war upon tlie Scottish nation, 
a nation already miserable through tlie consequences of a regal succession dis- 
puted for threescore years. The remainder of liis days was spent in obsenrily; 
and the historians of that kingdom where he once reigned, know not the time 
of his death.” It may further be mentioned, that neither these historians nor 
t he Scottish people at large, ever acknowledged Edward Baliol as one of tlie 
line of Scottish monarclis. The right of the family of Bruce, though inferior in 
a hereditary point of view, having been continued by parliament on account of 
the merit of King Robert, this shadowy intruder, though occasionally dominant 
through the sword, coukl never be considered the legitimate monarch, more 
especially as he degraded himself and liis country by a professed surrender of 
its independence, ai d even of a part of its territory, to a foreign enemy. He 
died childless, and, it would also appear, unmarried, in 1363, when lie must 
have been advanced to at least the age of seventy. 

BALL ANT YN E, John. Of all the remarkable men, by whom this name, in 
its various orthographical appearances, has been borne, not tlie least worthy of no- 
th!© is John Balluiityne, who died on the lfith of June, 1821, about the age ot 
forty-five years. This g<'.u leiuan was the son of a merchant at Kelso, where he 
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was born ami educated. In his youth, he displayed such an extraordinary quick- 
ness of mind, as sufficiently betokened the general ability by which he was to be 
distinguished in after life. While still a young man, his mind was toned to 
literary concerns by the establishment of a provincial newspaper, the Kelso 
Mail . which was begun by his elder brother James. The distinction acquired 
by his brother in consequence of some improvements in printing, by which there 
issued from a Scottish provincial press a series of books rivalling, in elegance 
and accurate taste, the productions of a Hensley or a Baskerville, caused the 
removal of both to Edinburgh about the beginning of the present century. Hut 
the active intellect of John Ballantyne was not to be confined to the dusky 
shades of the printing-house. He embarked largely in the bookselling trade, 
and subsequently in the profession of an auctioneer of works of art, libraries, 
Ac. The connection which he and bis brother bad established at Kelso with 
Sir Walter Scott, whose Border Minstrelsy was printed by them, continued in this 
more extensive scene, and accordingly during the earlier and more interesting 
years of the career of the author of Wavcrlcy, John Ballantyne acted as the comi- 
dunt of that mysterious writer, and managed all the business of the communication 
ol' his works to the public. Some of these works were published by John Ballan- 
tyne, who also issued two different periodical works, written chiefly by Sir Wal- 
t *r Scott, entitled respectively the Visionary and the Sale-room, of which the 
bitter had a reference to one branch of Mr Ballantync’s trade. It is also wor- 
thy of notice, that the large edition of the works of Beaumont and Fletcher, which 
appeared under the name of Sir Walter Scott as editor, and which, we may pre- 
sume to say, reflects no inconsiderable credit upon the Scottish press, was an cn- 
enterprise undertaken at the suggestion and risk of this spirited publisher. 
Mr Ballantyne himself made one incursion into the field of letters: he 
was the author of a tolerably sprightly novel in two thin duodecimos, styled, 
“ The Widow's Lodgings,” which reached a second edition, and by which, 
as he used to boast in a jocular manner, be made no less a sum than thirty 
pounds ! It was not, however, as an author that Mr Ballantyne chiefly shone — 
his forte was story-telling. As a conteur , lie was allowed to be unrivalled by 
any known contemporary. Possessing an infinite fund of ludicrous and charac- 
teristic anecdote, which he could set off with a humour endless in the variety of 
its shades and tones, lie was entirely one of those beings who seem to have been 
designed by nature for the task, now abrogated, of enlivening the formalities and 
alleviating the cares of a court : he was Yorick revived. After pursuing a la- 
borious and successful business for several years, declining health obliged him to 
travel upon the continent, and finally to retire to a seat in the neighbourhood of 
Melrose, lie had been married, at an early age, to Miss Parker, a beautiful 
young lady, a relative of Dr llutherford, author of the View of Ancient His- 
tory ami other esteemed works. This union was not blessed with any children, 
hi his Melrose rustication, he started the publication of a large and beautiful 
edition of the British Novelists, as an easy occupation to divert the languor of 
Illness, and fill up those vacancies in time, which were apt to contrast disagree- 
ably with the former habits of busy life. The works of the various novelists 
"ere here amassed into large volumes, to which Sir Walter Scott furnished bio- 
graphical prefaces. But the trial was brief. While flattering himself with the 
hope that his frame was invigorated by change of dr and exerciso, death stepped 
m > and reft the world of as joyous a spirit as ever brightened its sphere. The 
Novelist’s Library lias since been completed by the friendly attention of Sir Wal- 
ler Scott 

BALLENTYNE, (or Bbllenden,) John, — -otherwise spelt Ballanden and Bal- 
kan — an eminent poet of the reign of Janies V., and the translator of Boecc’s 
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Latin History, anti of tlie first five books of Livy, into the vernacular language 
of his time, was a native of Lothian, and appears to have been born towards the 
dose of the 15th century. lie studied at the university of St Andrews, where 
his name is thus entered in the records : “ 1508, Jo. Balletyn nac. Lan[doni<B 
It is probable that he remained there for several years, which was necessary before 
he could be laureated. His education was afterwards completed at tlie univer- 
sity of Paris, where he took the degree of Doctor of Divinity ; and as has been 
remarked by his biographer, \}Yorks of Bellendcn , 1., xxxvii,] “ the effects of his 
residence upon the continent may be traced both in his idiom and language.” 

He returned to Scotland during the minority of James V., and became attach- 
ed to the establishment of that monarch ;is “ Clerk of his Comptis.” This ap- 
pears from “ the Proheiue of the Cosmographc,” prefixed to his translation of 
lloece, in which he says : — 

And first occurrit !t> my remembering, 
flow that I wt*9 in service with the king; 

1 3 ut to his grace in yeris tend crest, 

Clerk of his coiupts, thoiicht 1 wes ii align [umvorlliy,j 
Willi liart and hand and every other thing 
That micht hitn pleis in my mancr best; 

Quliill hie invy me from liis service kest. 

Be lhame that had the court, in governing. 

As bird hut plurncs lieryit of the nest. 

The biographer of P»al lenty nc, above quoted, supposes that he must have been 
the “ iVlaister Johunc Ballentyiie,” who, in 15*28, was “ secretar and servitour ” 
to Archibald Earl of Angus, and in that, capacity appeared before parliament to 
state his master's reasons for not answering the summons of treason which had 
been issued againsjflHL We can scarcely, however, reconcile the circumstance 
of his being then 4|^oiiglas’s man,” with the favour he is found to have enjoyed 
a few years after with James V. T whose antipathy to that family was so great as 
probably to extend to all its connections. However this may be, liallcrityne is 
thus celebrated, in 1530, as a court poet, by Sir David Lymlsay, who had been 
in youth his fellow-student at St Andrews, and was afterwards his fellow-servant 
in the household of the king : 

But now of late lias start lip hcastily 
A cunning clerk that writetli craftily; 

A plaut of poets, called Ballanten , 

Whose ornat writs my wit cannot defyno; 

Get he into die court authority, 

He will j.vecel Quintin and Kenedy. 

In 1530 and 1531, Ballentyne was employed, by command of the king, in 
translating Boece’s History, which had been published at Paris in 15 2ii. The 
object of this translation was to introduce the king and others who had “ missed 
their Latin,” to a knowledge of the history of their country. In the epistle to 
the king at the conclusion of this work, Ballenden passes a deserved compliment 
upon his majesty, for having “ dantit this region and broeht the same to sicken 
rest, gud peace and tranquillity ; liowbeit the same could nocht be done be ym ,r 
gret baroi.is during your tender age and also says, without much flattery, 
“Your nobill and worthy deidis proceeds mair be naturall inclination and aclive 
enrage, Ilian ony gudly persuasioun of assisteris.” He also attests his own sin- 
cerity, by a lecture to the king on the difference between tyrannical and j» st 
government ; which, as a curious specimen of the prose composition of that ti ,lic » 
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and also a testimony to the enlightened and upright character of Ballentyne, we 
shall extract into these pages : 

“ As Seneca says in liis tragedeis, all ar nocht kingis that bene clothit with pur- 
pure and dredoure, but only they that sekis na singulare proftct, in dammage of 
the conuuonweill ; and sa vigilant that the life of their subdetis is mair deir and 
precious to them than thair awin life. Ane tyrane sekis riches ; ane king sekis 
honour, conquest bo virtew. Ane tyrane governis his realmis be slauchter, dre- 
doure, and falset ; ane king gidis his realme be prudence, integrite, and favour. 
Ane tyrane suspcckis all them that lies riches, gret dominioun, auctorite, or gret 
rentis ; ane king haldis sic men for his maist helply friendis. Ane tyrane luflis 
nano bot vane fleschouris, vicious and wicket lymmaris, be quhais counsall he 
rages in slauchter and tyranny ; ane king luffis men of wisdom, gravite, and 
science ; kn awing weill that his gret materis maybe weill dressit be thair pru- 
dence. Treuth is that kingis and tyrannis lies mony liandis, mony ene, and 
mony mo memberis. Ane tyi'ane sets him to be dred ; ane king to be luftet. 
Ane tyrane rejoises to mak liis pepill pure ; ane king to mak thame riche. 
Ane tyrane draws his pepill to sindry factiones, discord, and liatrent ; ane king 
maks peace, tranquil lite, and concord ; knawing nothing sa dammagious as di- 
vision amang his subditlis. Ane tyrane confounds all divine and huntmano 
lawis ; ane king observis thaime, and rejoises in equite and justice. Alt titjSr pro- 
perleis sal be patent, in reding the livis of gud and evil kingis, in the history 
precedent.” 

To have spoken in this way to an absolute prince shows Ballentyne to have 
been not altogether a courtier. 

He afterwards adds, in a finely impassioned strain : — “ Quhat thing maybe 
mair plesand than to se in this present volume, as in ane deir mirroure all the 
variance of tyme bygane ; the sindry cliancis of fourtoun ; the bludy fecliting 
and terrible berganis sa mony years continuit, in the defence of your realm and 
liberte ; quliilk is fallon to your hieness with gret felicity howbeit the samin 
has aftimes been ransomit with maist nobill blude of your antecessoris. Quhat 
is he that wil nocht rejoise to heir the knychtly afaris of thay forcy campions, 
King Robert Bruce and William Wallace P The first, be innative desyre to re- 
cover bis realme, wes broclit to sic calamite, that mony dayis he durst nocht 
appeir in sicht of pepill ; but amang desertis, levand on rutes and herbis, in 
esperance of better fortoun ; bot at hist, be his singulare manlieid, lie come to 
sic preeminent glore, that now lie is reput the maist valycant prince that was 
eftir or before liis empire. This other, of small beginning, be feris curage and 
corporall strength, not only put Englishmen out of Scotland, but als, be feir of 
his awful visage, put Edward king of England to flicht ; and held all the bor- 
ders fomence Scotland waist.” 

Ballentyne delivered a manuscript copy of his work to the king, in the sum- 
mer of 1533, and about the same time lie appears to have been engaged in a 
translation of Livy. The following entries in the treasurer’s book give a curi- 
ous view of the prices of literary labour, in the court of a king of those days. 

“ To Maister John Ballentyne, be the kingis precept, for his translating of the 
Chronykill, .£30. 

“1531, Oct. 4th. To Maister John Ballautyne, be the kingis precept, for 
his translating of the Chroniclis, £30. 

“ Item, Thaireflber to the said Maister .Tolinc, be the kingis command, £fi. 

“ 1533, July 26. To Maister John Ballentyne, for ane new Chronikle gevin 
to the kingis grace, £12. 

“ Item, To him in part payment of the translation of Titus Livius, £8. 
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“ Aug. 24. To Maister John BaUentyne, in part payment of the second 

buke of Titus Living, £8. 

“ -Nov. 30. To Maister John BaUentyne, be the kingis precept, for his 

laboris dune in translating of Li vie, £20. 

The literary labours of BaUentyne were stiU further rewarded by his royal 
master, with an appointment to the archdeanery of Moray, and the escheated 
property and rents of two individuals, who became subject to tho pains of trea- 
son for having used influence with the Pope to obtain the same benefice, against 
the king’s privilege. He subsequently got a vacant prebendaryship in the 
cathedral of ltoss. llis translation of Boeoc was printed in 1536, by Thomas 
Davidson, and had become in later times almost unique, till a new edition was 
published in a remarkably elegant style, in 1821, by Messrs Tait, Edinburgh. 
At the same time appeared the translation of the lirst two books of Livy, which 
had never before been printed. The Latter work seems to have been carried no 
further by the translator. 

BaUentyne seems to have lived happily in the sunshine of court favour during 
the remainder of the reign of .lames V. Tlie opposition which he afterwards 
presented to the reformation, brought him into such odium, that he retired from 
his country in disgust, and died at Home, about the year 1550. 

The translations of BaUentyne are characterised by a striking felicity of lan- 
guage, and also by a freedom that shows his profound acquaintance with the 
learned language upon which lie wrought, llis Chronicle, which closes with the 
reign of James I., is rather a paraphrase than a literal translation of lloece, and 
possesses in several respects the character of an original work. Many of the 
historical errors of the latter are corrected — not a few of his redundancies re- 
trenched — and his more glaring omissions supplied. Several passages in the 
work are highly elegant, and some descript ions of particular incidents reach to 
something nearly akin to the sublime. Many of the works of Ballcnden are 
lost — among others a tract on the Pythagoric letter, and a discourse upon Vir- 
tue ami Pleasure. He aLso wrote many political pieces, the most of which are 
lost. Those which have reached us are principally Proems prefixed to his prose 
works, a species of composition not apt to bring out the better qualities of a 
poet ; yet they exhibit the workings of a rich and luxuriant fancy, ami abound 
in lively sallies of the imagination. They are generally allegorical, and distin- 
guished rather by incidental beauties, than by the skilful structure of the fable. 
The story, indeed, is often dull, the allusions obscure, and the general scope of 
the piece unintelligible. These faults, however, are pretty general characteris- 
tics of allegorical poets, and they are atoned for, in him, by the striking thoughts 
and the charming descriptions in which he abounds, and which, “ like threds of 
gold, the rich arras, beautify his works quite tho row. 77 

BALNAVES, Henry, of llalhill, an eminent lay reformer, and also a prose- 
writer of some eminence, was born of poor parents in the town of Kirkaldy. 
After an academical course at St Andrews, he travelled to tho continent, and, 
hearing of a free school in Cologne, procured admission to it, and received a li- 
beral education, together with instruction in protestant principles, lieturning 
to his native country, he applied himself to the study of law, and acted for some 
time as a procurator at St Andrews. In tho year 1538, he was appointed by 
James V. a senator of the college of Justice, a court only instituted live years be- 
fore. Notwithstanding the jealousy of the clergy, who hated him on account of his 
religious sentiments, he was employed on important embassies by James V., and 
subsequently by tho governor Arran, during the first part of whose regency he 
acted as secretary of state. Having at length made an open profession of the 
Protestant religion, he wjjp, at tho instigation of Arran’s brother, the Abbot of 
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Paisley, dismissed from iliat situation, lie now appears to have entered into the 
interests of the English party against the governor, and accordingly, with the 
Earl of Rothes and Lord Gray, was thrown into Blackness Castle, (November 
1543), where he probably remained till relieved next year, on the appearanco of 
the English fleet in the Firth of Forth. There is much reason to believe that this 
sincere and pious man was privy to the conspiracy formed against the life of Car- 
dinal Beaton ; an action certainly not the brightest in the page of Scottish his- 
tory, but of which it is not too much to say, that it might have been less defensi- 
ble if its motive had not been an irregular kind of patriotism. Balnaves, though 
he did not appear among the actual perpetrators of the assassination, soon after 
joined them in the castle of St Andrews, which they held out against the gover- 
nor. He was consequently declared a traitor and excommunicated. His prin- 
cipal employment in the service of the conspirators seems to have been that of 
an ambassador to the English court. In February 1546-7, he obtained from 
Henry VIII. a subsidy of .£1180, besides a quantity of provisions, for his com- 
patriots, and a pension of £125 to himself, which was to run from the 25th 
of March. On the 15th of this latter month, he had become bound along with 
his friends, to deliver up Queen Mary, and also the castle of St Andrews into 
the hands of the English ; and, in May, he obtaiued a further sum of £300. 
While residing in the castle, he was instrumental, along with Mr John Rough 
and Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, in prevailing upon John Knox to preach 
publicly in St Andrews — the first regular ministration in the reformed religion 
in Scotland. 

When the defenders of the castle surrendered in August, Balnaves shared in 
their fate, along with Knox, and many other eminent persons. He was conveyed 
to the Ccistle of Rouen in France, and there committed to dose confinement 
Yet he still found occasional opportunities to communicate with his friend Knox. 
Having employed himself, during his solitary hours, in composing a Treatise on 
Justification, he conveyed it to the reformer, who was so much pleased with it, 
that lie divided it into chapters, folded some marginal notes and a concise epi- 
tome of its contents, find prefixed a commendatory dedication, intending that it 
should be published in Scotland ns soon as opportunity offered. This work fell 
aside for some years, but, after Knox’s death, was discovered in the house of Or- 
niiston by Richard Ran only lie, and was published at Edinburgh, in 1584, under 
the title of “ The Confession of Faith, containing, how the troubled man should 
seek refuge at his God, thereto led by Faith ; &c«, Compiled by M. Henrie Bal- 
naves of llalhill, one of the Lords of Session and counsell of Scotland, being as 
prisoner within the old pallaice of Roane, in the year of our Lord, 1548. Di- 
rect to his faithful brethren being in like trouble or more, and to all true profes- 
sors and favourers of the syncere worde of God.” Dr M‘Crio has given some 
extracts from this work in his Life of John Knox. After liis return from ban- 
ishment, Balnaves took a bold and conspicuous part in the contest carried on by 
the lords of the congregation against the Regent Mary. He was one of the 
commissioners, who, in February, 1559-60, settled the treaty at Berwick, between 
the former insurgent body and the Queen of England, in consequence of which 
the Scottish reformation was finally established, through aid from a country al- 
ways heretofore the bitterest enemy of Scotland. In 1563, he was re-appointed 
to the bench, and also nominated as one of the commissioners for revising the 
Book of Discipline. Ho acted some years later, along with Buchanan and others, 
as counsellors to the Earl of Murray, in the celebrated inquiry by English and 
Scottish commissioners into the alleged guilt of Queen Mary. lie died, accord- 
ing to Mackenzie, in 1 579. 

“ In his Treatise upon Justification,” says the latter au thorny, “ he affirms that 
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the justification spoken of by St James is different from that spoken of by St 
Paul : For the justification by good works, which St James speaks of, only justi- 
fies us before man 5 but the justification by faith, which St Paul speaks of, justi- 
fies us before God : And that all, yea even the best of our good works, are but 
sins before God.” 

“ And,” adds Mackenzie, with true Jacobite sarcasm, “ whatever may be in this 
doctrine of our author’s, I think we may grant to him that the most of all his 
actions which he valued himself upon, and reckoned good works, were really 
great and heinous sins before God, for no good man will justify rebellion and 
murder.” 

Without entering into the controversies involved by tills proposition, either as 
to the death of Cardinal Beaton, or the accusations against Queen Mary, we may 
content ourselves with quoting the opinion entertained of Balnaves by the good 
arid moderate Melville ; he was, according to this writer, “ a godly, learned, 
wise, and long experimented counsellor.” ‘ A poem’ by Baluaves, entitled, 
“ An advice to headstrong Youth,” is selected from Bannatync’s manuscript into 
the Evergreen. 

BANNATYNE, Gkorgk, takes his title to a place in this work from a source 
of lame participated by no other individual within the range of Scottish biogra- 
phy ; it is to this person that we are indebted for the preservation of nearly all 
the productions of the Scottish poets of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Though the services he has thus rendered to his country were in some measure 
the result of accident, yet it is also evident that, if he had not been a person of 
eminent literary taste, and also partly a poet himself, we should never have had 
to celebrate him as a collector of poetry. The compound claim which he has 
thus established to our notice, and the curious antique picture which is presented 
to our eye by even the little that is known regarding his character and pursuits, 
will, it is hoped, amply justify his admission into this gallery of eminent 
Scotsmen. 

George Bannatync was bora in an elevated rank of society. His father, 
James Bannatyne, of the Kirktown ofNewtyic, in the county of Forfar, was a 
writer in Edinburgh, at a time when that profession must have been one of some 
distinction and rarity ; and he was probably the person alluded to by Robert 
Semple, in “ The Defens of Grissell Sandylands :” — 

“ For men of law 1 wait not quhair to luke : 

James Bannutync was anis a mun of skin.” 

It also appears that James Bannatyne held the office of Tabular to the Lords of 
{Session, in which office his eldest son (afterwards a Lord of Council and Session) 
was conjoined with him as successor, by royal precept dated May 2, 1583. 
James Bannatyne is further ascertained to have been connected with the very 
ancient and respectable family of Bannachtyne, or Bannatyne of Camys, [now 
Karnes] in the island of Bute. He was the father, by his wife Katharine Tail- 
licfer, of twenty-three children, nine of whom, who survived at the time of his 
death, in 1583, were “ weill, and sufficiently provydit be him, under God.” 

George Bannatyne, the seventh child of his parents, was born on the 22nd 
day of February, 1 545, and was bred up to trade. 1 It is, however, quite uncer- 

* In a memoir of Geo/ge Bannatyne, by Sir Walter Scott, prefixed to a collection of me- 
morabilia regarding him, which has been printed for the Bannatyne Club, it is supposed 
that he was not early engaged in business. Hut this supposition seems only to rest on an 
uncertain inference from a passage.in George Bannatyne’s “ Memoriall Buik,” where it is 
mentioned that Katharine Taillicfer, at her death in 1570, left behind her eleven children, 
of whom eight were as vet "unput to proti'eit.” On a careful inspection of the family no- 
tices in this "memoriall bulk,” it appears as likely that George nimself was one of those 
already " put to proficit ” as otherwise, more especially considering that he was then tw enty - 
fixe years of age. 
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tain at wliat time lie began to be engaged in business on his own account, or 
whether he spent his youth in business or not. Judging, however, as the world 
is apt to judge, we should suppose, from his taste for poetry, and his having been 
a writer of verses himself, that he was at least no zealous applicant to any com- 
mercial pursuit. Two poems of his, written before the age of twenty-three, are 
full of ardent though conceited affection towards some fair mistress, whom ho 
describes in the most extravagantly complimentary terms. It is also to be sup- 
posed that, at this age, even though obliged to seek some amusement during a 
time of necessary seclusion, he could not have found the means to collect, or 
the taste to execute , such a mass of poetry as that which bears his name, 
if he had not previously been almost entirely abandoned to this particular pur- 
suit. At the same time, there is some reason to suppose that he was not alto- 
gether an idle young man, given up to vain fancies, from the two lirst lines of 
his valedictory address at the end of his collection : 

“ Heir endis this Bilik writtin In tyme of pest, 

Quhcn wc fra labor was compet'd to rest.” 

Of the transaction on which the whole fame of George Bannatyno rests, we give 
the following interesting account from the Memoir just quoted: — 

“ It is seldom that the toils of the amanuensis are in themselves interesting, 
or that, even while enjoying the advantages of the poor scribe’s labour, we are 
disposed to allow him the merit of more than mere mechanical drudgery. But 
in the compilation of George Bannatyne’s manuscript, there are particulars 
which rivet our attention on the writer, and raise him from a humble copyist 
into a national benefactor. 

“ Bannatyne’s Manuscript is in a folio form, containing upwards of eight 
hundred pages, very neatly and closely written, and designed, as has been sup- 
posed, to be sent to the press. The labour of compiling so rich a collection was 
undertaken by the author during the time of pestilence, in the year 1508, 
when the dread of infection compelled men to forsake their usual employments, 
which could not be conducted without admitting the ordinary promiscuous inter- 
course between man and his kindred men. 

“ In this dreadful period, when hundreds, finding themselves surrounded by 
‘linger and death, renounced all care save that of selfish precaution for their 
own safety, and all thoughts save apprehensions of infection, George Bannatyne 
had the courageous energy to form and execute the plan of saving the literature 
of a whole nation ; and, undisturbed by the universal mourning for the dead, 
and general fears of the living, to devote himself to the task of collecting and 
recording the triumphs of human genius; — thus, amid the wreck of all that was 
mortal, employing himself in preserving the lays by which immortality is at once 
given to others, and obtained for the writer himself Ilis task, he informs us, 
had Its difficulties ; for he complains that he had, even in his time, to contend 
uith the disadvantage of copies old, maimed, and mutilated, and which long 
before our day must, but for this faithful transcriber, have perished entirely. 
I’he very labour of procuring the originals of the works which he transcribed, 
mast have been attended with much trouble and some risk, at a time when all 
the usual intercourse of life was suspended, and when we can conceive that even 
so simple a circumstance as the borrowing and lending a book of ballads, was 
accompanied with some doubt and apprehension, and that probably the suspected 
volume was subjected to fumigation, and the precautions used in quarantine.* 

2 With deference to Sir Walter, we would suggest that the suspicion under which books 
are always held at a time of pestilence, as a means of conveying the infection, gives great 
Gasoil to suppose that George Bannatyne had previously collected his original manuscripts, 
tt,,| l only took this opportunity of transcribing them. l\hc writing of eight hundred fuliu 
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“ In the reign of James IV. and V., the fine arts, as they awakened in other 
countries, made some progress in Scotland also. Architecture and music were 
encouraged by both of those accomplished sovereigns ; and poetry above all, 
seems to have been highly valued at the Scottish court. The King of Scotland, 
who, in point of power, seems to have been little more than the first baron of 
his kingdom, held a free and merry court, in which poetry and satire seem to 
have had unlimited range, even where their shafts glanced on royalty itself. 
The consequence of this general encouragement was the production of much 
poetry of various kinds, and concerning various persons, which the narrow exer- 
tions of the Scottish press could not convey to the public, or which, if printed 
at all, existed only in limited editions, which soon sunk to the rarity of manu- 
scripts. There was therefore an ample mine out of which Bannutyne made his 
compilation, with the intention, doubtless, of putting the Lays of the Makers out 
of the reach of oblivion, by subjecting the collection to the press. But the bloody 
wars of Queen Alary’s time 3 made that no period for literary adventure ; and 
the tendency of the subsequent age to polemical discussion, discouraged lighter 
and gayer studies. There is, therefore, little doubt, that had Bannatyne lived 
later than he did, or had lie been a man of less taste in selecting liis materials, 
a great proportion of the poetry contained in liis volume must have been lost to 
posterity ; and, if tlie stock of northern literature had been diminished only by 
the loss of such of Dunbar’s pieces as Bannatyne’s Manuscript contains, the da- 
mage to posterity would have been infinite.” 

The pestilence which caused Bannatyne to go into retirement, commenced at 
Edinburgh upon the 8th of September, 15(i8, being introduced by a merchant 
of the name ol’Dalgleish. We have, however, no evidence to prove that Ban- 
natyne resided at this time in the capital. We know, from liis own informa- 
tion, that he wrote his manuscript during the subsequent months of October, 
November, and December; which might almost seem to imply that be bad lived 
in some other town, to which the pestilence only extended at tlie end of the 
month in which it appeared in Edinburgh. Leaving this in uncertainty, it is 
not perhaps too much to suppose that he might have adopted this nicaus of 
spending his time of seclusion, from the fictitious example held out by Boccacio, 
who represents the tales of his Decameron as having been told for mutual amuse- 
ment, by a company of persons who had retired to tlie country to escape the 
plague. A person so eminently acquainted with the poetry of bis own country, 
might well be familiar with the kindred work of that illustrious Italian. 

The few remaining facts of George Bannatyne’s life, which have been gathered 
up by the industry of Sir Walter vScott, may he briefly related. In 1572, be 
was provided with a tenement in the town of Leith, by a gift from his lather. 
This would seem to imply that he was henceforward, at least, engaged in busi- 
ness, and resided either in Edinburgh or at its neighbouring port. It was not, how- 
ever, till the 27th of October, 1587, that, being then in his forty-third year, be 
was admitted in due and competent form to the privileges of a merchant and 
guild-brother of tlie city of Edinburgh. “ We have no means of knowing what 
branch of traffic George Bannatyne chiefly exercised ; it is probable that, as 
usual in a Scottish burgh, his commerce was general and miscellaneous. We 

pages in the careful and intricate style of caligrapliy then practised, appears a sufficient task 
in itself for three months, without supposing that any part of the time was spent in collid- 
ing manuscripts. And hence wo see the greater reason for supposing that a great part of 
the attention of George Bannatyne before liis twenty-third year was devoted to Scottish 
poetry. 

f r lhc accomplished writer should rather have said, the minority of James VI., whose 
reign had commenced before the manuscript was written. 
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have reason to know that it was successful, as we find luin in a few years pos- 
sessed of a considerable capital, the time being considered, which he employed 
to advantage in various money-lending transactions. It must not be forgot that 
the penal laws of the Catholic period pronounced all direct taking of interest 
upon money, to be usurious and illegal. These denunciations did not deoiease 
the desire of the wealthy to derive some profit from their capital, or diminish the 
necessity of the embarrassed land-holder who wished to borrow money. The 
mutual interest of the parties suggested various evasions of tlie law, of which the 
most common was, that the capitalist advanced to his debtor the sum wanted, as 
the price of a corresponding annuity, payable out of the lands and tenements of 
the debtor, which annuity was rendered redeemable upon the said debtor repay- 
ing the sum advanced. The moneyed man of those days, therefore, imitated the 
conduct imputed to the Jewish patriarch by Sliylock. They did not take 

- — interest — not as you would say 

Directly interest, 

but they retained payment of an annuity as long as the debtor retained the use 
of tlieir capital, which came to much the same tiling. A species of transaction 
was contrived, as affording a convenient mode of securing the lender's money. 
Our researches have discovered that George Bainiatyiie had sufficient funds to 
enter into various transactions of this kind, in the capacity of lender ; and, as 
we have no reason to suppose that he profited unfairly by the necessities of the 
other party, he cannot be blamed for having recourse to the ordinary expedi- 
ents, to avoid the penalty of au absurd law, and accomplish a fair transaction, 
dictated by mutual expediency.” 

Bannatyne, about, the same time that lie became a burgess of Edinburgh, ap- 
pears to have married his spouse, Isohel Mawchan [apparently identical with the 
modern name Mang/ian], who was tlus relict of Bailie W illiam Nisbett, and must 
have been about forty years of age at the time of her second nuptials, supposing 
1 5S<> to be the date of that event, which is only probable from the succeeding 
year having produced her first child by Baunalyuc. This child was a daughter, 
by name Janet, or Jonet ; she was born on the 3rd of May, 1587. A son, 
James, born on the 6th of September, 158!), and who died young, completes the 
sum of Bannatyne's family. The father of Bannatyue died in the year 1583, 
and was succeeded in liis estate of Newtylc, by his eldest living son, Thomas, 
who became one of the Lords of Session by that designation, an appointment 
which forms an additional voucher for the general respectability of the family. 
U-nrge Bannatyne was, on the 27tli of August, 1603, deprived of his affectionate 
helpmate, Tsobel Mawchan, at the age of fifty-seven, She had lived, according 
to her husband's “ Memoriall,” “ a godly, honourable, and virtuous life ; was a 
wise, honest, and true matron, and departed in the Lord, in a peaceful and 
fiwlly manner.” 

Ceorge Bannatyne himself deceased previous to the year 1608, leaving only 
one child, Janet, who had, in 1603, been married to George Foulis of Woodhall 
and Itavclstonc, second son of James Foulis of Colingtoun. His valuable col- 
lection of Scottish poetry was preserved in his daughter’s family till 171:2, when 
Ids great-grandson, William Foulis of Woodhall, bestowed it upon the Honourable 
W illiam Carmichael of Skirling, advocate, brother to the Earl of Hyndford, a 
gentleman who appears to have had an eminent taste for such monuments of 
i ant iqnity. While in the possession of Mr Carmichael, it was borrowed by Allan 
Ktunsay, who selected from its pages the materials of his popular collection, 
styled, “The Evergreen.” Lord llailes, in 1770, published a second and more 
correct selection from the Bannatyne Manuscript; and the venerable tonio was. 
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in 1772, by the liberality of John, third Earl of Hyndford, deposited in the 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, where it still remains. 

We have already alluded to George Bannatyne as a poet ; and it remains to 
be shown in what degree he was entitled to that designation. To tell the truth, 
his verses display little, in thought or imagery, that could be expected to interest 
the present generation ; neither was he perhaps a versifier of great repute, even 
in his own time. He seems to have belonged to a class very numerous in pri- 
vate life, who are eminently capable of enjoying poetry, and possess, to appear- 
ance, all the sensibilities which are necessary to its production ; but, wanting the 
active or creative power, rarely yield to the temptation of writing verse, without 
a signal defeat. Such persons, of whom George Bannatyne was certainly one, 
may be said to have negative, but not positive poetry. As it seems but fair, 
however, that he who has done so much to bring the poetry of others before the 
world, should not have his own altogether confined to the solitude of manuscript, 
or the unobvious print of his own biblio-maniacal society, we subjoin a specimen 
from one of the very few pieces which have come down to our own time. The 
verses which follow are the quaint, but characteristic conclusion of a sonnet to 
his mistress’ eyebrow. It is ludicrous to observe theology pressed by the ve- 
nerable rhymester into the service of love. 

“ Na tiling of ryclit I ask, my Lady fair, 

Bot of fro will and mercy me to sail'; 

Your will is your awin, as ressoun wald it ware, 

Thairfoir of grace, and nocht of ryclit I cruif 
Of you mercy, as yo wald mercy half 
Off God our Lord, quhuis mercyis iufeneit 
Gois befoirc all his worlds, we may persaif, 

To thame quhois hand is with mercy ar rcpleit. 

Now to conclude with wordis compendious ; 

Wald God my tong wald to my will respond, 

And eik my speich was so facundious. 

That I was full of rcthore terrnys jocond ! 

Than suld my lufe at moir length be exponed, 

Than my cunnying can to you heir d eclair ; 

For this my style inornetly compond, 

Eschangs my pen your eiris to truble mair. 

Go to my deir with hummill reverence, 

Thou bony bill, both rude and imperfeyto ; 

Go, nocht will forgit flattery to her presence, 

As is of falset the cuslome use and ryte ; 

Gauss me nocht Ban that evir I the indyte. 

Na tvne my travel), turning alijn vane ; 

Bot with ane faithftill hairt, in word and wryte, 

Declair my mind and bring me joy ngane. 

My name quha list to knaw, let him tak tent, 

Vnto this littill verse nixt presedent.” 

It only remains to he mentioned that the name of George Bannatyne has been 
appropriately adopted by a company of Scottish literary antiquaries, interested, 
like him, in the preservation of such curious memorials of the taste of past ages, 
as well as such monuments of history, as might otherwise run the hazard of total 
perdition. 

BARBOUR, John, a name of which Scotland has just occasion to be proud, 
w a* Archdeacon of Aberdeen in the later part of the fourteenth century. There 
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lias been much idle controversy as to the date of his birth ; while all that is 
known with historic certainty, may be related in a single sentence. As he was 
an archdeacon in 1357, and as, by the canon law, no man, without a dispensa- 
tion, can attain that rank under the age of twenty-live, he was probably born be- 
fore the year L332. There is considerable probability that lie was above the 
ago of twenty-five in 1357, for not only is that date not mentioned as the year 
of his attaining the rank of archdeacon, but in the same year he is found exer- 
cising a very important political trust, which we can scarcely suppose to have been 
confided to a man of slender age, or scanty experience. This was the duty of 
a commissioner from the His hop of Aberdeen, to meet with other commissioners 
at Edinburgh, concerning the ransom of David II., who was then a prisoner in 
England. 

As to the parentage or birth-place of Barbour, we have only similar con jec- 
tures. Besides the probability of his having been a native of the district in 
which he afterwards obtained high clerical rank, it can he shown that there were 
individuals of Ills name, in and about the town of Aberdeen, who might have 
been his father. Thus, in 1309, Robert Bruce granted a charter to Robert Bar- 
bour, “of the lands of Craigic, within the sliirefdom of Eorfar, quhilk s unity me 
were .Ioann is do Baliolo.” There is also mention, in the Index of Charters, 
of a tenement in the Castle-street of Aberdeen, which, at a period remotely 
antecedent to 1360, belonged to Andrew Barbour. The name, which appeal’s 
to have been one of that numerous class derived from trades, is also found in per- 
sons of the same era, who were connected with the southern parts of Scotland. 

In attempting the biography of an individual who lived four or five centuries 
ago, and whose life was commemorated by no contemporary, all that can be ex- 
pected is a few unconnected, and perhaps not very interesting facts. It is 
already established that Barbour, in J357, w;is Archdeacon of the cathedral of 
Aberdeen, and fultillcd a high trust imposed upon him by bis bishop. It is 
equally ascertained that, in the same year, he travelled, with three scholars in 
his company, to Oxford, for purposes connected with study. A sale-conduct 
granted to him by Edward 111., August 23d, at the request of David II., conveys 
this information in the following terms \ eniendo, cum trilms scholar ibus in 

coinitiva sua, in regnuni nostrum Anglia 1 , causa studendi in universitate Oxonife. 
el ibidem actus scliolasticos cxerceiulo, inorando, exinde in Scotiam ad propria 
redeundo.” It might have been supposed that Barbour only ofiiciatcd in this 
expedition as tutor to the three scholars ; but that he was himself bent on study 
at the university, is proved by a second safe -conduct, granted by the same mon- 
arch, November 6th, 136-t, in the following terms : “To Master John Barbour, 
Archdeacon of Aberdeen, with four knights (equites), coming from Scotland, 
by land or sea, into England, to study at Oxford, or elsewhere, as be may 
think proper.” As also from a third, bearing date November 30th, 136H, “To 
Master John Barbour, with two valets and two horses, to come into Eng- 
land, and travel through the same, to the other dominions of the king, versus 
Era ne i am, causa sludiendi , and of returning again.” It would thus appear that 
Barbour, even after that lie had attained a high ecclesiastical dignity, found it 
•agreeable or necessary to spend several winters at Oxford in study. When we 
recollect that at this time there was no university in Scotland, and that a man of 
such literary habits as Barbour could not fail to find liiiuself at a loss even for 
the use of a library in his native country, we are not to wonder at his occasional 
pilgrimages to the illustrious shrine of learning on the banks of the Isis. On 
the 16th of October, 1635, he received another safe-conduct from Edward 111., 
permitting him “ to come into England and travel throughout that kingdom, 
cum sex soeiis suis equitibus, usque Sanctum Dionisium /. c. with six knights 
i. Q 
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in company, to St Denis in France. Such slight notices suggest curious and in- 
teresting views of the manners of that early time. We are to understand from 
them, that Barbour always travelled in a very dignified manner, being sometimes 
attended by four knights and sometimes by no fewer than six, or at least, by two 
mounted servants. A man accustomed to such state might be the better able 
to compose a chivalrous epic like “ the Bruce.” 

There is no other authentic document regarding Barbour till the year 1373, 
when, his name appears in the list of Auditors of Kxcliequev for that year, being 
then described as “ Clericus Probations domes domini nostri Regis i. e. ap- 
parently — Auditor of the comptroller’s accounts for the royal household. This, 
however, is too obscure and solitary an authority to enable us to conclude that 
lie bore ail office under the king, llumc of (Sodscroft, speaking of “ the Bruce’s 
book,” says : “ As I am informed, the book was penned by a man of good know- 
ledge and learning, named Master John Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdecne, for 
which work be bad a yearly pension out of the exchequer during his life, which 
he gave to the hospitall of that townc, and to which it is allowed and paid still 
in our dayes.” 1 This fact, that a pension was given him for writing his book, 
is authenticated by an unquestionable document. In the Rotuli Ballivorum Bur- 
gi de Aberdonia for 1471, the entry of the discharge for this royal donation 
bears that it was expressly given “ for the compilation of the hook of the Deeds 
of King Robert the First*” referring to a prior statement of this circumstance in 
the more .ancient rolls: — “ Ft Dccano et Unpitulo Abirdonensi percipient! au- 
niintim viginti solidos pro anniversario quondam Alagistri Jolianuis Barbcri, pro 
compilatione libri gestorum Regis Robevli primi, ut patet in antiquis Uotulis de 
anno Compoti, xx. s.” The first notice we have of Barbour receiving a pension 
is dated February l«Sth, 1 3110; and although this period was only about two 
months before the death of Robert the Second, it appears from the rolls that to 
that monarch the poet was indebted for the favour. In the roll lor April 2fith, 
131)8, this language occurs : — Qiiam recole udie memorie quondam doitiinus 
Robertas secundus, rex Scottormn, dedit, concessit, et carta sua confirmavit quon- 
dam Johanni Barbere archediacono Aberdonensi,” &e. — In the roll dated June 
2d, 1424, the words are these : — “ Decano et capitulo ecclesiae catliedralis Aber- 
donensis percipientibus annual im viginti solidos de firmis dicti burgi pro anni- 
versario quomlnin ma gi si ri Jolianuis Barbar pro coinpilacione libri de gestis 
Regis Roberti Brwise, ex concessione regis Robert! secundi. in plenam solucionem 
dicte pensionis,” &c. Barbour’s pension consisted of 10 Scots from tlie cus- 
toms of Aberdeen, and of 20 shillings from the vents or burrow-mails of the 
same city. The first sum was limited to “tlie life of Barbour;” tlie other to 
“ bis assignees whomsoever, although he should have assigned it in the way of 
mortification.” Hume of Godscroft and others are in a mistake in supposing 
that lie appropriated this sum to an hospital (for it appears from the accounts 
of the great chamberlain that be left it to the chapter of the cathedral church of 
Aberdeen, for the express purpose of having mass said for his soul annually 
after his decea.se : “ That the dean and canons of Aberdeen, for tlie time being, 
also the chapter and oilier ministers officiating at tlie same time in the said 
church, shall annually for ever solemnly celebrate once in the year an anniver- 
sary for the soul of the £<aid umquhile John.” Barbour’s anniversary, it is supposed 
continued till the reformation ; and then the sum allowed for it revelled to tlie 
crown. 

All that is further known of Barbour is, that he died towards the close of 1395. 
Thu appears from the Chartulnry of Aberdeen, and it is the last year in which 
IlHH^iiiciit of his pension of .£10 stands on tlie record. 

1 History of tlie Douglasses. 
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“The Bruce,” which Barbour himself informs us he wrote in the year 1375, 
is a metrical history of Robert the First — his exertions and achievements for the 
recovery of the independence of Scotland, and the principal transactions of his 
reign. As Barbour flourished in the age immediately following that of his hero, 
he must have enjoyed the advantage of hearing from eye-witnesses narratives of 
the war of liberty. As a history, his work is of good authority; lie himself 
boasts of its soolhfastness ; and the simple and straight-forward way in which 
the story is told goes to indicate its general veracity. Although, however, the 
object of the author was mainly to give a soothfast history of the life and tran- 
sactions of Robert the Bruce, the work is far from being destitute of poetical 
feeling or rhythmical sweetness and harmony. The lofty sentiments and vivid 
descriptions with which it abounds, prove the author to have been fitted by feeling 
and by principle, as well as by situation, for the task which he undertook. His 
genius has lent truth all the charms that are usually supposed to belong to fiction. 
The horrors of war are softened by strokes of tenderness that make us equally 
in love with the hero and the poet. In battle painting, Barbour is emiueut : 
the battle of Bannockburn is described with a minuteness, spirit, and fervency, 
worthy of the day. The following is a part of the description of that noble en- 
gagement, and presents a striking picture of a mortal combat before the intro- 
duction oi* gunpowder made warfare less a matter of brute force. 

wiih wapynys stalwart of stele 

They dang upon, with all tliair myclit. 

Their fayis resawyt wele, lk liyclit. 

With swerdis, spciis, and with mase 
Tiie battaiil tliair sa feloun was, 

And swa ryclit spilling of bind. 

That on the erd the sloussis stud. 

The Scottsmcn sa weill tliaiin bar. 

And swa gret slauchter maid tliai thar. 

And fra sa fele the lyvis rewyt, 

That all the feld bludy was lewyt. 

That tyme thir Hire bataills wer. 

All syd be syd, fechtand weill ner, 

Thar myclit men her mony dint, 

And wapynys apon armurs stynt, 

And so tumble knychts and steds, 

. And mony ryoh and rcale weds. 

Defoullyt foully undre fete, 

Sum held on loft ; sum tynt the snet 
A lang quhill thus feclitand thai war ; 

That men 11a noyis myeht her thair; 

Men hard no unlit, but granys, and dynis 
That flew fyr, as men flayis on llynts. 

Thai faueht ilkane sa egrely. 

That thai maid na noyis na cry, 

But dang on otliyr at thair myeht, 

With wapnys that war bumyst brycht 


Whar myclit men so men felly fycht. 
And men, that worthy war and wychtt 
l)o mony worthy wassellagc. 

Whai faueht as thai war in a rage. 

For ({uhen the Sootts archyjfc, 

»Saw tliair fayis sa sturdily 
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Stand into bataiil them ngayne ; 

VVitii all thair mycht, and all thair may no, 

Thai layld on, as men out ofl’wyt. 

And quhar thai, with full straL, mycht liyt, 

Thar mycht mt armur stynt thair strak, 

Thai to fruchyt that thai mycht ourlak. 

And with axys such dusches gave. 

That thai hdmys, and heds, clave. 

And thair fayis rycht bardely 

Met thaim, and dung on them douchtcly. 

With wapyngs that war styth off stele. 
r . Thar wes the bataill strekyt weill. 

Sa gret dyn that wes olfdynts, 

As wapyngs apon armur st \ nls 
And off spurs sa grot bresting ; 

Ami sic tlirang, and sic thrysting; 

Sic gyniing, granyng ; and sa gret 
A noyis, as thai gan olhyr be it : 

.And ensenyeys on ilka sid : 

Gowand, and takand, wounds wid ; 

That it wos liidwyss for to her. — Boole xiii. 1. 14« & 138. 

The apostrophe to Freedom, after the painful description of the slavery to 
which Scotland was reduced by Edward, is in a style of poetical feeling very 
uncommon in that and many subsequent ages, and lias been quoted with high 
praise by the most distinguished Scottish historians and critics : — 

A ! fredome is a nobill thing ! 

Fredomc may sc man to liaiff liking 1 
Fredome all solace to man giflis : 

He Icvys at ese that frely levys! 

A noble hart may liaiff mine use, 

Na ollys noclit, that may him plese, 

Gy If fredome failytlic: for fre liking 
Is yearnyt our all othir thing 
Na he, that ay hasc levyt fre, 

May nocht knaw weill the propyrtc. 

The angyr, na the wrechyt dome, 

That is cowplyt to foule t hyrldome. 

Bot gytr he had assayit it, 

Than all perquer ho suld it wyt. ; 

And suld think fredome mar to pryse 

Than all the gold in warld that is A— Book i. 1, 5#5. 

* Some readers may perhaps arrive at the sense of this fine passage more readily through 
the medium of the following paraphrase: — 

Ah, Freedom is a noble thing. 

And can to life a relish bring. 

Freedom all solace to man gives ; 

He lives at ease that freely lives. 

A noble heart may have no ease, 

Nor aught beside that may it please, 

If freedom fail — for *tis the choice. 

More than the chosen, man enjoys. 

Ah, lie that ne’er yet lived in thrall, 

Knows not the weary pains which gall 
The limbs, the soul, of him who ’plains 
In slavery’s foul and festering chains! 

If these he knew, 1 ween right soon 
He would seek back the precious boon 
Of freedom, which he then would prize 
More than all wee 1th b&rieath the skies. 
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“ Barbour,” says an eminent critic in Scottish poetical literature, “ was cvidcnt- 
ly skilled in such branches of knowledge as were then cultivated, and his learn- 
ing was so well regulated ;is to conduce to the real improvement of his mind: 
the liberality of liis views, and the humanity of his sentiments, appear occasion- 
ally to have been unconlined by the narrow boundaries of liis own age. He has 
drawn various illustrations from ancient history, and from the stories of romance, 
but has rarely displayed his erudition by decking his verses with the names of 
ancient authors : the distichs of Cato, 2 and the spurious productions of Dares 
Phrygius, and Dictys Cretcnsis, are the only profane books to which he formally 
refers, lie has borrowed more than one illustration from Statius, who w.*is the 
favourite classic, of those times, and who likewise appeal’s to have been the fa- 
vourite of Barbour : the more clmste and elegant style of Virgil and Horace 
were not so well adapted to the prevalent taste as the strained thoughts and 
gorgeous diction of Statius and Claudian. The manner in which he 1ms inci- 
dentally discussed the subject of ;istrology and necromancy, may he specified as 
not a little creditable to his good sense. It is well known that these branches 
of divination were assiduously cultivated during the ages of intellectual darkness. 
The absurdity of astrology and necromancy he has not openly attempted to ex- 
pose ; for as the opinions of the many, however unfounded in reason, must not 
be too rashly stigmatized, this might have been too bold and decided a step. Of 
llie possibility of predicting events lie speaks with the caution of a philosopher; 
but the following passage may he considered as a sufficient indication of his de- 
liberate sentiments : 

And sen thai ar in sic wenyng, 

For owtyne certaute off witting, 

Mu think quha suyis lie koawis tlriugis 
To cum, he makys great gahingis. 

To form such an estimate, required a mind capable of resisting a strong torrent 
of prejudice ; nor is it superfluous to remark, that in an age of much higher re- 
finement, Drydeti suffered himself to he deluded by the prognostications of 
judicial astrology. It was not, however, to be expected that Barbour should on 
every occasion evince a decided superiority to the general spirit of the age to 
which lie belonged. His terrible imprecation on the person who betrayed Sir 
Christopher Seton, “ In hell condampnyt mot lie be ! ” ought not to have been 
uttered by a Christian priest. liis detestation of the treacherous and cruel King 
Edward, induced him to lend a credulous ear to the report of his consulting an 
infernal spirit. The misfortunes which attended Bruce at almost every step of 
his early progress, he attributes to his sacrilegious act of slaying Corny n at the 
high altar. He supposes that the women and children who assisted in supply- 
ing the brave defenders of Berwick with arrows and stones, were protected from 
injury by a miraculous interposition. Such instances of superstition or unchari- 
table zeal are not to be viewed as marking the individual : gross superstition, 
with its usual concomitants, was the general spirit of the time ; and the devia- 
tions from the ordinary track arc to be traced in examples of liberal feeling or 
enlightened judgment.” 3 

One further quotation from the Scottish contemporary and rival of Chaucer 
may perhaps be admitted by the reader. As the former refer, one to a lofty 
incident, the other to a beautiful sentiment, the following is one of the slight 
and minute stories with which the poet fills up his narrative : — 

s And Cat one say is us in liis wryt 

To feiiylio loly qitliile is wvt. — The Bruce , 4to, />, l.i. 

5 Article Barbour, written by l)r Irving, in Encyclopedia Britmmica. 7tli edition. 
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The king has hard a woman cry; 
lie askyt quhat that wes in hv. 

“ It is the layndar, Schyr,” said aue, 

“ That her child-ill rycht now has tane, 

“ And nion leve now behind ws her; 

“ Tharfor sclio makys yone iwill c:lier.” 

The king said, “ Certis it war pile 
“ That sclio in that poynt left suhl he ; 

“ For certis I trow thar is 11a man 
"That he lie will row a woman than.” 

Hiss ost all thar arestyt he. 

Amt gert a tent sone stentit be, 

And gerL liyr gang in liaslily, 

And othyr we men to be liyr by, 

Qnhill scho wes delior, he bad. 

And s) ne l’nrth on his wayis raid: 

And how sclio furth suld cary it be, 

Or euir lie furl li fur, oidan> t he. 

This wes a full gret curtasy, 

That swilk a king, and sa mighty, 

Gert his men dnell on this maner 
Hot for a pouir lauender. 

No one can fail to remark that, while the incident is in the highest degree hon- 
ourable to Bruce, showing that the gentle heart may still be known by gentle 
deed, so .also is 11 arbour entitled to the credit of humane feelings, from the way 
in which he had detailed and commented upon the transaction. 

Harbour was tlie author of another considerable work, which has unfortunately 
perished. This was a chronicle of Scottish history, probably in the manner of 
that by Andrew Winton. 

BARCLAY, Alexander, a distinguished writer of the English tongue at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, is known to have been a native of Scotland 
only by very obscure evidence. He spent some of his earliest years at Croydon, 
in Surrey, and it is conjectured that he received liis education at one of the 
English Universities. In the year 1508, he was a prebendary of the collegiate 
church of St Mary, at Ottery, in Devonshire, lie was afterwards a Monk, first 
of tlie order of St Benedict at Ely, and latterly of the order of St Francis at 
Canterbury. While in this situation, and having the degree of Doctor of Divi- 
nity, he published an English translation of tlie “ Mirrour of Good Manners,” (a 
treatise compiled in Latin by Dominyke Mancyn,) for the use of the “ juvent of 
England.” After the Reformation, Barclay accepted a ministerial charge under 
the new religion, as vicar of Much- Bade w in Essex. In .1 546, he was vicar of 
Wokey in Somersetshire, .and in 1 55‘2 lie was presented by the Dean and Chap- 
ter of London to the rectory of AllhaJlows in Lombard Street. Having reached 
an advanced age, he died in June this year, at Croydon in Surrey, where he 
was buried. 

Barclay published a great number of books, original and translated, and is 
allowed by tlie most intelligent enquirers into early English literature to have 
done more for the improvement of the language than any of his contemporaries. 
His chief poetical work is “ 'l lie Ship of Forles,” which was written in imitation 
of a Dutch work entitled, “ Das barren Schiff” published in 1494. “The 
Ship of Fooles,” which was first printed in 1509, describes a vessel laden with 
all sorts of absurd persons, though there seems to have been no end in view but 
to bgittg them into one place, so that they might be described, as tlie beasts were 
Adam in order to be named. We shall transcribe one passage 
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from this work, as a specimen of the English style of Barclay: it is curious, a 
contemporary character of King James IV. of Scotland. 

And, u* Christen princes, whosoever ye he. 

If ye be destitute of a noble eaptayne. 

Take James of Scotland for his audaeitie 

And proved manliode, if ye will Jaude alt nine: 

Let him have the forwarde: have ye no disdayne, 

Nor indignation ; for never king was borne 
That of ought of waurc can sliaw the uncorne. 

For if that once ho take the speare in hand 
Agaynst these Turkus strongly with it to ride, 

None shall he able liis stroke for to withslandc 
Nor before his fare so hardy to abide. 

Ycl this his manliode increaseth not his pride ; 

But ever shewctli meeknes and huniilitie, 

Inworde or dede to liye and lo wo degree. 

Barclay also made a translation of Sallust’s History of the Jugurthine war, 
which was published in 1557, live years after bis death, and is one of the earli- 
est specimens of Knglisli translation from the classics. 

BARCLAY, John, A.M. was tlie founder of a religious sect in Scotland, gene- 
rally named Bereans, but sometimes called from the name of this individual, 
Bn relay. ms. The former title derived its origin from the habit of JMr Barclay, 
in always making an appeal to the Scriptures, in vindication of any doctrine lie 
advanced from the pulpit, or which was contained in bis writings. The perfec- 
tion of the Scriptures, or of the Book of divine revelation, was the fundamental 
article of liis system ; at least this was what be himself publicly declared, upon 
all occasions, and tlie same sentiments are still entertained by bis followers. In 
the Acts of the Apostles, xvii. 10. the Bereans are thus mentioned, “These were 
more noble than those in Thessnlonicn, in that they received the word with all 
readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were 
so.” These words were frequently quoted by Mr Barclay. It ought to be ob- 
served, however, that, originally it was not, a name of reproach invented by the 
malevolent part of the public, with the design of holding up Mr Barclay and his 
associates to contempt, but was voluntarily assumed by them, to distinguish them 
from other sects of professed Christians. 

Mr Barclay was horn in 1731. Mis father, Mr Ludovic Barclay, was a far- 
mer ijphe parish of Mutliill, in the county of Berth. Being at an early age 
designed by liis parents for the church, ho was sent to school, and received the 
best education which that part of the country could afford. The name of his 
master jg now forgotten, but if we are to judge from the eminent proficiency of 
the pupil, we must infer, that he was a good scholar and an excellent teacher, 
and was well aware of the absolute necessity and advantages of being well 
grounded in the elements of classical learning. Respectable farmers, such as 
Mr Barclay’s father, had a laudable ambition in affording to their sons an op- 
portunity of being instructed in the learned languages, and to do the parish 
schoolmasters justice, many of them were eminently qualified for performing the 
task which they had undertaken. 

Young Barclay was sent by his father to St Andrews, and was enrolled as a stu- 
dent in that University; where he regularly attended the literary and philosophi- 
cal classes, and having submitted to the usual examinations, he took the degree of 
A.M. At the commencement of the subsequent session, he entered the New Divinity, 
or St Mary’s College, a seminary in which theology alone is taught. Nothing 
very particular occurred during liis attendance at the Hall, as it is generally 
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called. He was uniformly regular in his private conduct, and though consti- 
tutionally of very inqiotuous passions, and a fervid imagination, at no time of 
his life was he ever seduced into the practice of what was immoral or vicious. 
The Christian principles, with which lie seems to have been impressed very early 
in life, afforded him sufficient protection against the allurements or snares to 
which he was exposed. He prosecuted his studies with the most unremitted in- 
dustry, and with great care prepared the discourses prescribed by the professor, 
and publicly delivered in the Hall. 

While he attended the lectures on divinity, the University of St Andrews, and 
indeed the Church of Scotland in general, were placed in a very unpleasant si- 
tuation, by llie agitation of a question which originated with Dr Archibald 
Campbell, professor of Church History in St Mary’s College. He maintained 
“ that the knowledge of the existence of Cod was derived from Revelation, not 
from Nature.” This was long reckoned one of the errors of Socinus, and no 
one in Scotland, before Dr Campbell’s time, bad ever disputed the opinion that 
was generally current, and consequently esteemed orthodox. Tt was well known 
that the Doctor was not a Socinian, and did not. favour any of the other dogmas 
of that sect- The constitutional tendency of his mind was metaphysical, and he 
certainly had an original fund of acute remark, which enabled liim to perceive 
on what point his opponents were most vulnerable, and where they laid them- 
selves open to attack. He published his sentiments without the least, re- 
serve, and was equally ready to enter upon a vindication of them. He considered 
his view of the subject as a foundation necessary to be laid in order to demon- 
strate the necessity of revelation. A whole host of opponents volunteered their 
services to strangle in the birth such dangerous sentiments. Innumerable pam- 
phlets vapidly made their appearance, and the line and cry was so loud, and cer- 
tain persons so clamorous, that the ecclesiastical courts thought that they could no 
longer remain silent Dr Campbell w r as publicly prosecuted on account of bis here- 
tical opinions, but after long litigat ion the matter was compromised, and the only 
effect it produced was, that, the students at St Andrews in general became more 
zealous defenders of the Doctor’s system, though they durst not avow it so openly. 
Among others, Mr Barclay with his accustomed zeal, and with all the energies 
of liis juvenile but ardent mind, bad warmly espoused Dr Campbell's system. 
Long before he left College he was noted as one of his most open and avowed 
partisans. These principles he never deserted, and in his view of Christianity 
it formed an important part of the system of revealed truth. Jt must not be 
imagined, however, lliat Mr Barclay slavishly followed, or adopted all IlPDamp- 
bell’s sentiments. Though they were both agreed that a knowledge of th6 true 
God was derived from revelation .and not from nature, yet they di tiered upon 
almost every other point of systematic divinity. Mr Barclay was hasty, and 
continued through life to be a high predest in. avian, or what is technically deno- 
minated a supralapsarian, while Dr Campbell, if one may draw an inference 
from some of his illustrations, leaned to Arminintiism, and doubtless was not a 
decided Calvinist. 

Mr Barclay having delivered the prescribed discourses with the approbation of 
the professor of Divinity, he now directed his views to obtain license as a preacher 
in the establishment, and look the requisite steps. Having delivered the usual series 
of exercises with the entire approbation of bis judges, he w r as, on the 27th Sep- 
tember, 1759, licensed by the presbytery of Auchterarder as a preacher of the gos- 
peL^Llc was not. long without employment. Mr Jobson, then minister of Errol, 
uas a( l yancet l years, in nu infirm state of health, and required 
Mr Barclay, from his popularity as a preacher, and the repute* 
through n- fifrafth part of Perthshire, as well as of Angus and 
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Meams, easily obtained Ibis situation. Here lie remained for three or four 
years, until a rupture with his principal obliged him to leave it. Mr Jobson 
was what may be called, of the old school. lle was drenched (as a great many 
clergymen of the Church of {Scotland in those days were) in the system of the 
Marrow of Modem Divinity, a book written by Edward Fisher, an English dis- 
senter, about the middle of the seventeenth century. This work had a vast 
circulation throughout Scotland. The celebrated Mr Thomas Boston of Et trick, 
when visiting his parish ministerially, casually found it in the house of one of 
his parishioners. He carried it home, v» as a warm admirer of the system of 
divinity it contained, and was at the labour of writing notes upon it. Boston's 
name secured its success among a numerous class of readers. For many years 
this book occasioned a most serious commotion 111 the Church of Scotland, which 
is generally called, “ The Marrow Controversy.” It was, indeed, the remote 
cause of that great division, which has since been styled the Secession. 

But there was another cause for the widening of this unfortunate breach. 
The well known Mr John (Bass, minister of Tenting, near Dundee, had pub- 
lished in 1727, a work entitled, tc The Testimony of the King of Martyrs.” 
With the exception of the Cameron ions, this gentleman was the tirst dissenter 
from the Church of Scotland since the Revolution, and it is worthy of remark 
that the founders of the principal sects were all originally cast out of the church. 
Mr Class was an admirer of the writings of the most celebrated English Indepen- 
dents, (of Dr John Owen in particular) .and of tlicir form of church government. 
Mr Barclay, who was no independent, heartily approved of many of his senti- 
ments respecting the doctrines of , the Gospel, and as decidedly disapproved of 
others, as shall he mentioned in the sequel. At no time were disputes carried 
on with greater violence between Christians of different denominations. Mr 
Barclay had a system of his own, and agreed with none of the parties; but this, 
if possible, rendered him more obnoxious to Mr Jobson. Much altercation took 
place between them in private. Mr Barclay publicly declared his sentiments 
from the pulpit, Mr Jobson did the same in defence of himself, so that a rupture 
became unavoidable. 

About tlie time of his leaving Errol, Mr Anthony Dow, the clergyman of the 
parish of Fetlercairn, in the presbytery of Eordoun, found himself unlit for the 
full discharge of his duties. Me desired his son, the llev. David Dow, then 
minister of the parish of Dron, in the presbytery of Berth, to use his endeavour 
to procure him an assistant. Mr Dow, who, we believe, was a fellow student 
with 3$r Barclay at St Andrews, was perfectly well acquainted with his talents 
and jdumteter, and the cause of his leaving Errol, immediately made oiler to 
him wWing .assistant to his father. This iie accepted, and he commenced his 
labours ip. the beginning of June, 17(K5. Wliat were Mr Anthony Dow ’s pecu- 
liar theological sentiments we do not know, but those of Mr David Dow were 
not very dilleront from Mr Barclay’s. Here lie remained for nine years, which 
he often declared to have been the most liappy, .uid considered to have beyn 
the most useful period of his life. 

Mr Barclay was of a fair, and in his youth, of a very ilorid complexion. He 
then looked younger Ilian he really was. The people of Eelteroairri were at. 
first greatly prejudiced against him on account of his youthful appearance. But 
Ibis was soon forgotten. His fervid manner, b prayer especially, and at. diffe- 
rent parts of almost every sermon, rivet ted the attention, and impressed the 
minds of his audience to such a degree, that it was almost impossible to Jose the 
memory of it. His popularity as a preacher became so great at Fetteroairn, 
that hardly any thing of tlio like kind is to be met with in the history of the Church 
of Scotland. Tlie paviij^^iiiaJi being a»i old fashioned building, bad ratters 
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across; those were crowded with hearers; — the sashes of the windows were taken 
out to accommodate the multitude who could not gain admittance. Dm jug the 
whole period of his settlement at Fcttercairn, lie had regular hearers who decked 
to him from ten or twelve of the- neighbouring parishes. If an opinion could 
be formed of what his manner had been in his youth, and at his prime, from 
what it was a year or two before he died, it must have been vehement, passion- 
ate, and impetuous to an uncommon degree. At the time to which we allude, 
we heard him deliver in his own chapel at Edinburgh, a prayer immediately 
after the sermon, in which he had alluded to some of the corruptions of the 
Church of Rome; the impression it made upon our mind was of the most vivid 
nature ; and, we are persuaded, was alike in every other member of tbo congre- 
gation. 'file following sentence we distinctly remember, “ We pray, we plead, 
we cry, () Lord, that thou woiddst dash out of the hand of Antichrist, that cup of 
abominations, wherewith she hath poisoned the nations, ami give unto her, and 
unto them, the cup of salvation, by drinking whereof they may inherit everlast- 
ing life.” Hut the words themselves are nothing unless they were pronounced 
with his own tone and manner. 

During his residence at Fettercairn he did not coniine his labours to his 
public ministrations in the pulpit, but visited from house to house, was the friend 
and adviser of all who were at the head of a family, and entered warmly into 
whatever regarded their interests, lie showed the most marked attention to 
children and to youth — and when any of the household were seized with sick- 
ness or disease, lie spared no pains in giving tokens of his sympathy and ten- 
derness, and administered consolation to the ajHicled. He was very assiduous 
in discharging those necessary and important duties, which lie thought were 
peculiarly incumbent upon a country clergyman. Such long continued and 
uninterrupted exertions were accompanied with the most liappy effects. A taste 
for religious knowledge, or what is the same, the reading and study of the 
Bible, began to prevail to a great extent; the murals of the people were im- 
proved, and vice and proianeness, as ashamed, were made to hide their heads. 
Temperance, sobriety, and regularity of behaviour, sensibly discovered them- 


selves throughout all ranks. 

Mr Barclay had a most luxuriant fancy, a great taste lor poetry, and possess- 
ed considerable facility of versilication. His taste, however, was far from be i tig 
correct or chaste, and his imagination was little under the management of a sbimd 
judgment. Many of Ins pieces are exceedingly desultory in their nature, buf 
occasionally discover scintillations of genius. The truth probably is, that lie cor- 
rected, or bestowed little pains on any of his productions, either in^M^e or 
verse. From the ardour of his mind, they were generally the result of a single! 
effort. At least this appears particularly the case in liis shorter poems. Hof 
does not seem to have perceived or known that good writing, whether in prose 
or verse, is an art, and not to be acquired without much labour and practice, 
as well as a long and repeated revisal of wliat may have been written. Mr Bar- 
clay’s compositions in both styles, with two or three exceptions, appear to have 
merely been thrown forth upon the spur of the moment. As soon as written, 
they were deposited among his manuscripts, and, instead of being attentively 
ned by him, and with a critical eye, were shortly after submitted to tlie 
UK Besides his works in prose, he published a great many thousand verses 
Religious subjects. 

Hodhad composed a Paraphrase of the whole book of Fsabns, part of which 
ib si ted in 17 lid. To this was prefixed, “ A Dissertation on the best 
^interpreting that portion of the canon of Scripture. w His views upon 
►were peculiar. He was of opinion that, in aU the Psalms which are 
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in the first person, the speaker is Christ, .and not David nor any other mere man, 
and that the other Psalms describe the situation of the Church of Cod, sometimes 
in prosperity, sometimes in adversity, and finally triumphing over all its enemies. 
This essay is characterized by uncommon vigour of expression, yet in some 
places with considerable acrimony. The presbytery of Fordoun took great of- 
fence at this publication, and summoned Mr Barclay to appear at their bar. He 
did so, and defended himself with spirit and intrepidity. His opinions were 
not contrary to any doctrine contained in the Confession of Faith, so that lie 
could not even be censured by them. The truth was, that they had taken great 
offence at the popularity of Mr Barclay as a preacher, and it was only in this 
way that they could avenge his superiority over themselves. Being disappointed 
in establishing heresy, their rancour became more violent, and they determined 
to give him as much annoyance ns they possibly could. Fven the names of the 
members of the presbytery of Fordoun are now forgotten. None of them were 
distinguished for remarkable talents of any kind, and they have long lain mute 
and inglorious. But at this time they possessed an authority, which they resolv- 
ed to exercise to the utmost stretch. Having engaged in the invidious and 
ignoble employment of heresy hunting, they seem to have been aware, that it 
was necessary to proceed with caution. The presbytery have the charge of the 
spiritual concerns of all the individuals within its bounds. They have a right 
to inspect the orthodoxy of the doctrine taught, as well as the moral conduct 
of clergymen and laymen. It is their especial business to examine narrowly into 
the behaviour of the former class. Having pounced upon Mr Barclay, they 
made tlie most they could of his supposed offence, which at the worst, was only a 
venial error. 

Mr Barclay, who being naturally of a frank, open, and ingenuous disposition, 
had no idea of concealing his opinions, not only continued to preach the same 
doctrines which were esteemed heretical by the presbytery, but published them 
in a small work, entitled, “Rejoice evermore, or Christ All in All.” This ob- 
stinacy, as they considered it, irritated them to a very high degree. They drew 
up a warning against the dangerous doctrines that, he preached, and ordered it 
to he read publicly in the church of Fettercairn after sermon, and before pro- 
nouncing the blessing, by one of tlieir own members, expressly appointed 
fotf that^purpose on a spec; lied day, which was accordingly done. This at- 
tempt to ruin Mr Barclay's character and usefulness, and deprive him of tlie 
moans of obtaining daily bread, contained an enumeration of his supposed er- 
rors, which they were cautioned to avoid, ami strictly enjoined not to receive. 
Mr Rf#ftlay viewed their conduct with inditferencc mingled with contempt. At 
a former meeting of presbytery, the points of difference liad been argued in 
public at great length, and he is generally allowed to have come off victo- 
rious. He was, it is confessed, too keen in his temper to listen, with sedate 
composure, to the arguments of an opponent, when engaged in a private 
debate. But his talculs for controversy were of a superior order. He had a 
clear understanding, a tenacious memory, and a ready elocution ; and at no time 
of his life did he decline an argument. No effect of any kind resulted from the 
warning to the people of Fettercairn, who were unanimous in their approbation 
of Mr Barclay’s doctrine. He continued during Mr Dow’£ life-time to instruct 
the people of his parish, .and conducted his weekly examinations to the great 
profit of those who gave attendance. 

In 17(B), lie published one of the largest of his treatises, entitled, “ Without 
Faith without God, or an appeal to God conce rning his own existence.” This 
was a defence of similar sentiments respecting the evidence in favour of the ex- 
istence of God, which were entertained by Dr Campbell already mentioned. The 
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illustrations are entirely Calvinistical. This essay is not very methodical. It 
contains, however, a great, many acute observations, and sarcastic remarks upon 
the systems of those who have adopted the generally current notions respecting 
natural religion. 'Hie author repeatedly and solemnly declares, that he attacks 
doctrines and not men— that he has jio quarrel with any man, nor means to 
hurt any oiie. The metaphysicarargumerits in favour of his side of tile question, 
as well as what may not improperly be called the historical proofs, he has left 
to 011101 * 8 , esteeming such kind of evidence as of small value in regard to settling 
the point at issue. His object is to prove from the Scriptures, that the know- 
ledge of Hod comes not by nature, innate ideas, intuition, mason, &c. but only 
by Revelation. But we must refer to tlie treatise itself, it being impossible in 
this place to give even an abridgment of his reasoning. It may be observed, 
however, that, lie exposes in the most unreserved language, and denies, that tlie 
merely holding that there is a Jirst, original, unoriginated cause of all things, 
&c. is the same with the knowledge of God, whose character and works are re- 
vealed in Scripture. 

In the course of tlie same year, 17(H), he addressed a letter on the “ Eternal 
Generation of the Son of God,” to Messrs Smith and Terrier. These two gen- 
tlemen had been clergy men in the church of Scotland. They published their 
reasons of separation from the established church. They had adopted all the 
sentiments of Mr Glass, who was a most strict independent, and both of them 
died in the Ginssite communion. The late Dr Dalgliesli of Peebles had, about 
the time of their leaving the church, published a new theory respecting the son- 
ship of Christ, and what is not a little singular, it had the merit of originality, 
and had never before occurred to any theologian. He held the tri-personality 
of Deity, but denied tlie eternal Sonsliip of the second person of llie Godhead, 
and was of opinion that this filiation only took place when the divine nature 
was united to the human, in the person of Christ, Immanuel, God with us. Novel 
as this doctrine was, all the Scottish Independents, with a very lew exceptions, 
embraced it. The difference between Dalgliesli and tlie Arians consists in this, 
that tho second person of the Trinity, according to him, is God, equal with the 
Father, whilst tlie latter maintain in a certain sense his supreme exaltation, yet 
they consider him as subordinate to the Father. Mr Barclay’s letter states very 
clearly the Scriptural arguments usually adduced in favour of the l*iter|^j[j|i|^- 
ration of the Son of God. It is written with great moderation, and inr;^|^pk< 
ccllent spirit. v ^ 

In 1771, lie published a letter, “ On the Assurance of Faith,” addressed to a 
gentleman who was a member of Mr (hid worth’s congregation in London. Cud- 
w’ortli was the person wlio made a distinguished ligure in defending the cele- 
brated Mr Ilervey against the acrimonious attack of Mr Robert Sandeman, wlio 
was a Glassite. Excepting in some peculiar forms of expression, Cudwortli’s 
views of the assurance of faith did not materially differ from Mr Barclay’s. 
There appeared also in the same year, “ A Letter on Prayer,” addressed to an 
Independent congregation in Scotland. 

The Rev. Anthony Dow, minister of Fettercairn, died in 1772. The pres- 
bytory of Fordoun seized this opportunity of gratifying their spleen ; they pro- 
hibited Mr Barclay from preaching in the kirk of Fettercairn, and used all their 
influence to prevent him from being employed, not only within tlieir bounds, 
wbud^es in what is called the Mearns, but they studied to defame him in all 
qiiffjqprc. The clergy of tlie neighbouring district, that is, in Angus, were much 
mage friendly. They were ready to admit him into tlieir pulpits, and lie gene- 
laclied every Lord’s day, during the subsequent autumn, winter, and 
Multitudes from all parts of the country crowded to hear him. 
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The law of patronage was not then acted upon in the church courts with the 
same firmness and decision by which they have been distinguished for the last 
fifty years. Parishes often opposed the introduction of presentees to their liv- 
ings, and thus, as far as they could, set the law of the land at deiiance. This 
gave occasion to the most painful and unavailing litigations. The question is 
now set at rest. If an unpopular clergyman be inducted to any living in the 
Church of Scotland, the people have for many years been convinced of the folly 
of opposing it. The only effect it produces is, that in populous parishes a meet- 
ing house is erected, and the dissatisfied are admitted with open arms into com- 
munion with some one of the great bodies of dissenters. 

The patronage of Fettercairn is in the gift ol‘ the crown. Government, how- 
ever, are generally disposed to consult the inclinations of the heritors. Tlio 
parish almost unanimously favoured J\lr Barclay. A call was made out, signed 
by the inhabitants, and presented to the heritors, to use their inlluence with the 
crown. Meanwhile, the preshy tery of Fordoun did not relax their endeavours 
to prevent the parishioners from being gratified. They declared, that they 
would not consent to Mr Barclay being settled among them, and had by this 
means gained over the heritors. The latter appear to have been desirous, at 
the lirst stage of the business, to conciliate the people if possible. They called 
a meeting of the parishioners to be held on a week day, and proposed to give 
them a trial of six young men as candidates, hut Mr Barclay was not to be one 
of the number. The people would listen to no such proposal ; their minds being 
made lip, they wished for no trial of any other. They, therefore, were not 
permitted to have any choice, and the Rev. Robert Foote, then minister of Fsk- 
dale Muir, was presented. At flic moderation of the call, as it. is named, only 
three signed in favour of Mr Foote. The parishioners protested to the Synod, 
and from the Synod to the General Assembly, who ordered Mr Foote to be in- 
ducted according to the laws of the church. 

The presbytery carried their spite .against Mr Barclay so far, as to refuse him 
a certificate of character, which is always done, as a matter of course, when a 
preacher leaves their bounds. Ho appealed to the Synod, and afterwards to 
the Assembly, who found (though he was in no instance accused of any immo- 
rality) that the presbytery were justified in withholding the certificate. He had 
no alternative, and therefore left the communion of the Church of Scotland. 

While attending the assembly, he had frequent opportunities of preaching in 
Edinb^gh, and, as usual, was very popular. A great many friends, who liad 
adopilfp|Fhis peculiar sentiments, joined him, and formed themselves into a church, 
and ;tU’g%d him to become their pastor. The people of Fettercairn, however, 
had^jljcong claims upon him ; and lie resolved first to visit them. lie went 
thitK^r about the beginning of July, 1773, and preached in the open air, to 
many thousands, lie was w armly solicited by his friends in this place to remain ; 
but as they had not yet erected a place of worship, and having left those who 
favoured him in Edinburgh rather abruptly, lie returned to the metropolis about 
the middle of September. It is likely that lie had in view also to be ordained; 
for he was only as yet what is technically called a preacher. 

For this purpose he visited Newcastle, and was ordained there on 12th 
October, 1773. The certificate of ordination is signed by the celebrated James 
Murray of Newcastle, tlio author of that well known work entitled “Sermons to 
Asses;” which contains a rich vein of poignant satire, not unworthy of Swift. 
It was also signed by Robert Somerville of Weardale, and James Somerville of 
Swalwcll, and Robert Green, clerk. 

His friends at Fettcrca^tt were exceedingly anxious to have him for their 
pastor ; and a place of Wffship was speedily erected at Sauchyburn, in the 
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immediate neighbourhood. But Mr Barclay, conceiving that his sphere of use- 
fulness would be more extended, were he to reside in Edinburgh, gave the pre* 
ference to the latter. A Mr James MTtac, having joined Mr Barclay, was 
ordained minister at Saucily burn in spring, 1774. The congregation there, at 
this time, consisted of from one thousand to twelve hundred members. 

He remained in Edinburgh at this time about three years ; and he was attended 
by a numerous congregation, who had adopted his views of religious truth. Mr 
Barclay having a strong desire to disseminate his opinions and make them better 
known, left the church at Edinburgh under the care of his elders and deacons, 
and repaired to London. For nearly two years he preached there, as well as 
at Bristol, and other places in England. A church was formed in the capital, 
lie also established there a debating society, which met weekly in the evening, 
for the purpose of disputing with any who might be disposed to call his doctrines 
in question. One of those who went with the design of impugning Mr Barclay’s 
opinions, was Mr William Nelson, who eventually became a convert. This 
gentleman had been educated in the Church of England, hut, when Mr Barclay 
came lirst to London, had joined the Wliitelieldian or Calvin istic Methodists. 
He afterwards came to Scotland ; was connected with Mr Barclay ; practised as 
a surgeon in Edinburgh, and delivered lectures on chemistry there, for about 
ten years. lie was a man of considerable abilities; amiable in private life, ami 
of the most unblemished character. He was cut olf by apoplexy in 1800. 
The original of the following letter, written by Mr Barclay, and addressed to 
Mr Nelson in Scotland, is now before us. It is dated — London, lOtli January, 
1777. We introduce it as a fair specimen of the rapid and impressive kind of 
eloquence of which Mr Barclay was so great a master. Jt ought to he remem- 
bered, that it was never intended for publication. 

“ Go on and prosper, my Brother, good soldier of Jesus Christ ; glory, as 
you do, in enduring hardness for his name’s sake. The armour, the whole 
anuour of God, which you have clothed upon you, is more than proof against all 
the .artillery of Hell ; and we shall be more than conquerors, through him who 
loved us and washed us in his own blood. A glorious scar in such a glorious 
war, will be a crown of glory and a diadem of beauty evermore, before the 
Lord of Hosts and all his hosts around. I trust it is out of Satan’s power to, 
throw' a single dart behind you ; for, through the grace of God, 1 doubt no||rpu ' 
will be enabled to the end, to light him, front him every where, and to 
by the blood of the Lamb, and by tbe word of his testimony and jHHp' 
Fear not, fear not! lellow'-soldier and companion in tribulation, the 
and our Saviour has surmounted the opposing rocks ; the enemies ■WlBIlenf; 
before him, and his armour-bearers behind him shall reap the spoil. Vjliat, i$. 
not this gospel of our salvation the power of God, and the wisdopi of -Sod tol 
those who believe it, and mighty to the pulling down of strongholds, and evcry$ 
opposing imagination, that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God ?” &c. 
The remaining part of the letter, which is very long, is in a similar tone 

At Edinburgh Mr Barclay published an edition of his works in three volumes, 
including a pretty large treatise on the sin against the Holy Ghost, which ac- 
cording to him, is merely unbelief or discrediting the Scripture. In 1783 he 
published a small work for the use of the Berean Churches, “ The Epistle to the 
Paraphrased?” with a collection of psalms and songs from his other 
Mr accompanied with “ A close examination into the truth of several received 
principles.” ^ 

The Bcreans promised at one time to become pretty numerous. There are 
churcte in that connection in Edinburgh, Glasgo^ Grief, Kirkcaldy, Dundee, 
ArJiHb Montrose, Brechin, Fettcrcaim, and a fw other places. 
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. Mr Barclay died on the 29th of July, 1798. Being Sunday, when on his 
road to preach, lie felt himself rather unwell ; he took a circuitous road to the 
meeting house, but iinding himself no better, he called at the house of one of 
the members of his congregation. In a few minutes after he entered the house, 
while kneeling in prayer beside a chair, he expired without a groan, in the 
sixty-fourth year of his age, and thirty-ninth of his professional career. His 
nephew, l)r .ioliu Barclay, was immediately sent for, who declared his death to 
have been occasioned by apoplexy. Mr Barclay was a very uncommon charac- 
ter, and he made a great impression upon liis contemporaries. He was interred 
in the Dalton old burying-ground, Edinburgh, where a monument has been 
erected to his memory. 1 

BARCLAY Joh.v, JIT. D. an eminent lecturer on anatomy, was the nephew of 
John Barclay, the Berean, after whom he was named. This gentleman, for tlie 
long period of thirty years, contributed essentially to support the reputation of 
Edinburgh as a medical school, by affording to a numerous body of the youth 
who repaired to the university, an opportunity of being instructed in anatomy, 
without a knowledge of which no eminence can be attained either in the theory 
or practice of medicine. He bad the art of inspiring his pupils with an ardent 
love of that science, of which lie himself was so great a master, and he lost no 
lit season of stimulating them to exertion, both by precept and example. 

Dr Barclay was born in 1759 or 17(>0, at Cairn near to Drunuuaquhance in 
the county of Berth, llis father was. a respectable farmer in that part of the 
country, and was a man of great natural shrewdness and vivacity. He afterwards 
removed to Strageulh, a farm on the property of Lord Gu y dir, also in Berth- 
shire, and which is still occupied by the doctor's sister and her husband, Mr 
31‘Crosty. The doctor was educated at the parish school of Mu thill, and at 
a very early period of life, was distinguished among bis fellow-scholars, 
not only by the superiority of his powers, but by his indefatigable application. 
Being destined for the church, lie, in 177(>, repaired to the university of St 
Andrews. In Scotland access is more easily obtained to tlie seminaries of learn- 
ing than in England. Thus, persons of moderate circumstances, if they are 
disposed, have it in their power to give the youth the best opportunity of 
improvement which the country can ailbrd. It was determined that he should be 
a candidate for what, in the academical language of Scotland, is called a burse. 
The definition of the word bursar by Johnson may have misled many. He 
seems to have supposed, that it was solely tlie prerogative of the presbytery to 
give ayhje to these exhibitions or petty pensions. This, however, is a great. 
mistdME^aMo presbytery of the seventy-eight in Scotland possesses any such pre- 
rogatit^Wlie small sums of money tints bestowed upon young men are quite 
inadequate A to support them while at college, without some other pecuniary aid, 
the valvtM^mone y having fallen very much, since the funds were originally estab- 
lished, frrifti which tlie greater number of burses are paid. Tlie average valuo 
at St Andrews may be considered as stated too high at iivo pounds sterling per 
annum. At tlio competition Barclay gained a burse, and was placed at the 
head of the list of four candidates. 

At St Andrews, as in all the other universities in Scotland, and in the most of 
tlie European seminaries of learning, the 00111*80 of education is still hampered by 
arrangements referable to their original purpose, which was ohieily the educa- 
tion of the clergy. Barclay, being a bursar, found it was absolutely necessary 
that ho should attend tlie di Horen t classes in the order prescribed by tlie statutes 

1 For this article, and that which follows, I am indebted to a gentleman who was the con- 
temporary of both the parties. — JHU, 
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of tlie university, otherwise he would be deprived of his burse ; and could not 
apply for the degree of master of arts, lie particularly distinguished himself at 
the Greek class, then taught by the late principal George liill. Dr Barclay 
always expressed himself in terms of the highest commendation of the man- 
lier in winch this gentleman acquitted himself as professor of Greek. The pains 
lie took in grounding liis students thoroughly in I he elements of the language, 
mid the taste and critical skill which he displayed in its explication, impressed 
them with a high idea of his abilities. 

At this time Barclay discovered great partiality to mathematics. Professor 
Vilant had for a considerable number of years taught this class with reputation. 
But Barclay does not appear to have cultivated this interesting branch of science 
for any considerable length of time, though his powers of abstraction were not 
incompetent to have distinguished him as a mathematician. To he distinguished 
for proticiency in any science is no small praise. Mathematicians have very 
generally been supposed to possess powers superior to those of any other denomina- 
tion of philosophers ; yet it may at least be asked, if it does not require as great 
abilities and as indefatigable application, to become a thorough master of a dead 
language, for example, as to be an eminent algebraist or geometrician. Bar- 
clay certainly made very considerable progress, and those who were his contem- 
poraries represent him to have been at this time excessively diligent. At St 
Andrews, all the students are familiar with each other ; their peculiar habits, 
and the progress they have made in literature and science, become the subject 
of observation, and speedily circulate through the society. Tlio openness and 
candour of his disposition, and the unsuspecting character of his temper were 
well known to his associates, lie was through life very ardent in all his 
pursuits, of great good humour, and remarkably fond of anecdote, of which lie 
possessed an ample store, and was no churl in its display ; this he did with a 
naivete and interest, that rendered his conversation very fascinating. Some 
singular instances of absence of mind .are told of him, but whether lie was 
subject to this infirmity when a youth, we have had no opportunities of being 
informed. Were we to .judge from our own knowledge of him, when con- 
siderably advanced in life, we should imagine that he had at all limes a slight 
tendency to such habits. Though unconscious himself of the inference others 
would draw', we have heard him relate circumstances in liis private hif0|g^ 
which lead to the same conclusion. - 


After having attended the requisite classes at the united college of St Salvador 
and St Leonard, he entered the New Divinity or St Mary’s college, whe£e theo- 
logy alone is taught. What bis theological opinions were, we know' having 
never conversed w ith him particularly upon that subject. But they wcwfsertaiiily 
very different from those of his uncle, who was a high Calvinist. It is not 
improbable that he was at first taught to lean to this doctrine in IjEir sternest 
form ; for such was the doctrine which then prevailed in almost every cottage in 
the kingdom. Afterwards, however, he seems, to have preferred moderate Cal- 
vinism, for in conversation lie was wont to speak in terms of high approbation 
of tlie late Dr George .Hill, liis old master, of Dr Thomas lfardie, and Dr James 
Finlayson of Edinburgh, whoso sentiments are known to have been of that 
ijjjjcription. liis assoc ates among ihe clergy, after he came to reside in Edin- 
burgh, were (shiftily of the same class. 

Tl|| ; publication of a Hebrew grammar by the llov. Dr Wilson, professor of 
oriental languages at tit Andrews, in which the Masorelio punctuation was con- 
densed, communicated new energies to the students of divinity, and to those 
lulled Hebrew literature, throughout the ditierent Scottish universities. 
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the points disgusted, and the labour necessary to overcome the difficulty terrified 
the most of students. But when the plan of reading without the points was ren- 
dered plausible by Dr Wilson, a now era might, be said to commence in the his- 
tory of the clerical literature of Scotland. Barclay, uith his wonted ardour, 
entered on the popular study, and with a perseverance much to be commended, 
read with care the whole of the Hebrew Scriptures in the original. 

lie was engaged at St Andrews in the study of divinity under the professor 
Dr Spence, for two or perhaps for three sessions, but having engaged to teacli a 
school, he found it more convenient to repair to Edinburgh and deliver the pre- 
scribed exercises before the professor there. On one of these occasions there 
took place a very singular occurrence, which the Doctor himself used to relate. 
Having come to Edinburgh for the express purpose of delivering a discourse in 
the hall, lie waited upon his uncle, who was an excellent scholar. It was what 
is called, Ci An Exercise and Addition,” or a discourse, in which the words of the 
original are criticised — the doctrines they contain illustrated — and it is con- 
cluded by a brief paraphrase. He proposed to read it to his uncle before lie 
delivered it — and when lie was in the act of doing so, his respected relative 
objected to a criticism which lie had introduced, and endeavoured to sliow r , that 
it. was contrary to several passages in the writings of the Apostle Paul. The 
doctor had prepared the exercise with great care, and had quoted the authority 
of Xenophon in regard to the meaning of the word. The old man got, into a 
violent passion at his nephew's obstinacy, and seizing a huge folio that lay on 
the table, hurled it at the recusant's head, which it fortunately missed. Barclay, 
who really had a great esteem for his uncle, related the anecdote to a clergyman 
a low days after it happened, and laughed very heartily at it. 

Barclay wrote about this time, “ A History of all Religions,” hut of this 
no trace was to he found among his manuscripts. Having delivered, with the 
approbation of the professors, the usual number of discourses (which by the laws 
of the church are prescribed to he live) he applied for licence to the presbytery 
of Dimkold. After undergoing an examination on his knowledge of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, divinity, and church history, he obtained licence as a 
preacher in the church of Scotland. Meanwhile he had become tutor in the 
family of Charles Campbell Esip of Loch Docharl, and afterwards performed the 
same duty to Sir James Campbell of Aheruchill, whose daughter, Eleonora 
Campbell, in I SI l, became his wile. In 1789, lie repaired to Edinburgh with 
his pupiL, $#d preached occasionally for his friends. 

Ilow r <tat*hjKiii life he had entertained the idea of turning his attention to me- 
dical science, it is impossible to say. Resolutions of this kind often proceed 
from causes very trilling in their nature, hut which have ultimately produced the 
most mighty clients upon the destinies of man. Many instances might be men- 
tioned of a predilection being formed for cultivating certain sciences by men of 
the most distinguished genius, which w r as originally occasioned by circumstances 
in their history that appeared to be casual. Barclay came better prepared 
than young men generally are when they enter upon the study of medicine. 
The university of Edinburgh was then in the zenith of its reputation. Cullen's 
splendid career was about drawing to a close. He was succeeded by the cele- 
brated Dr Gregory. Dr Black was still able * o deliver lectures. The auatonii- 
cal class, which appears principally to have attracted his attention, was might 
by Dr Monro, Secundus, one of tlio most accurate and profound anatomists of 
that or any other age. This gentleman's prelections on the structure and func- 
tions of the human body, seem to have made him direct his attention, with pecu- 
liar ardour, to the study of anatomy, to which his future life was consecrated. 

Barclay took the degree of M.D. at. Edinburgh, in 1796. The subject of 

i. * 
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his thesis was, T)e Anima , sen Principio Vitali , and was dedicated to Dr Gre- 
gory, and to Mr John Bell, whose assistant lie had been for some time. The 
vital principle had been long contemplated, and meditated on by him, and was 
always with hint a favourite speculation. 

He continued to prosecute his medical studies with the most anient zeal. The 
sources from which lie could derive benelit, besides the lectures of the eminent 
professors of the university, were lliosc of private lecturers, the public library 
of the college, and other institutions connected with it, The medical school of 
the university of Edinburgh is comparatively of very late origin, and a good 
many years had elapsed before students enjoyed facilities, that could in any de- 
gree he compared with what they now possess. Dr Monro, Primus, may be con- 
sidered as its founder in 172*2. In 1 7 2d, the town council, who are the patrons, 
associated with him some members of the Royal college of Physicians, men of 
eminence in their profession, and who delivered lectures on the other branches 
of medical science. By the charter of foundation of the university, power was 
granted to confer degrees in all the different faculties. In the greater number 
of British universities, no lectures are delivered on many very important branches 
of medicine, though the form of graduation be still retained. The same was the 
case at Edinburgh till 172(i, when taking a degree was uul a mere form, but 
the students who made application went through a formal judicial trial of their 
proficiency before they could be graduated. In the course of time private indi- 
viduals were induced to deliver lectures upon different departments of that science, 
and in the long-run found it their interest to do so. One of the most useful and 
popular private lecturers was Dr Barclay. 1 

1 As this part <»£ the history of the Edinburgh medical .school is hut little or only partially 
Known, it will not, it is hoped, lie unacceptable to some to introduce in this place a very 
short account of it, more especially as it has contributed so touch to render Edinburgh 
what it has been for many years, tiie first seminary in Europe for acquiring medical instruc- 
tion. 

Dr George Martin, formerly a physician at St Andrews, was the first private lecturer at 
Edinburgh. His acquirements were very miscellaneous, and Ids reputation as a man of 
science was considerable. His attempt produced an extraordinary sensation in Edinf^nvi^ 
The novelty of the scheme excited very different, and opposite feelings in the minds dfiuK 
people. Men, whose views were narrow and contracted, looked upon him as a rival to tns 
college, and augured the most, fatal consequences to that establishment. They also describ- 
ed the injury and injustice that were thereby offered to the professors, who were more im- 
mediately concerned. The town council, the patrons of the college., were reproached for not 
taking more active measures to check, and if possible to put a stop to such encroachments. 
They were represented as guilty of a breach of the trust confided in them by the public,, 
when they allowed the medical school to be strangled in the birth, which pramisfed to be of 
so essential service to the cUv in particular, to the medical youth, and even to the Scottish 
nation. But the first Dr Monro ciitcttaincd very different sentiments. With a liberality 
which showed the great superiority of his mind, and the enlarged ideas he had respecting 
medicine, even though opposed to coat seemed to be his own private interfcst, lie justly 
thought that the fame of the school of medicine at Edinburgh would be increased in propor- 
tion t-i the number of able teachers it brought into public view, whether their lessons wero 
delivered within the walls of a college or not. He rejoiced that Dr Martin’s lectures afford- 
ed to medical students another opportunity of acquiring useful knowledge. Upon the death 
of Dr Marlin, this good mail and illustrious philosopher sincerely lamented the untimely 
fate of youthful genius, and held him up as an example worthy of imitation, lie super- 
intended the publication of his posthumous works, and was anxious, that his anatomical 
labours in particular (’Dr Martin did not confine himself to one department of medicine) 
might appear before the public with every possible advantage. Sucli uncommon generosity 
of naturo deserves the highest, eojfhftiendution, and it is to bo regretted that it has been so sel- 
dom imitated. 

The next private lecturer was Dr Andrew Duncan. He commenced delivering lectures 
in 1770. He n eVjftr gave a course of anatomy, but in November he generally began his 
lectures on the^iqplttry and practice of medicine — and on the first Wednesday of May he 
annually comn&gjjfced a similar course on the materia nicdica. Having succeeded in found- 
fefif 1770, began to give lectures on such cases as occurred at that insti- 

regularly 'fe'ivorcd by him until, on the 30lh December, 1789, ho 
professor of the institutions of medicine in the university of Ed in- 
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After graduation, tho subject of this memoir repaired to London, and at- 
tended the anatomical lectures of Dr Marshall of Theaves Inn, who is repre- 
sented to have been an excellent teacher. He commenced his lectures on ana- 
tomy in 1797. His anatomical preparations were partly purchased, partly 
dissected by himself, aud partly presented to him by Mr George Be 11, then 
a young man, and now an eminent surgeon in -Edinburgh. Having had in 
view to deliver a course of anatomy for a considerable number of years, he 
therefore directed the whole force of his attention towards the attainment 
of qualifications which would fit him for the discharge of its arduous duties. 
He had to contend with very formidable difficulties. The popularity of the 
second Monro, and of the late John Bell, was very great among the stu- 
dents. Dr Barclay, therefore, had few students at first. Ho resolved, how- 

burgh. No man was ever more zealous and indefatigable in cultivating medical science in 
all its branches, than Dr Duncan. His works, and in particular his medical commentaries, 
a periodical work which was published annually for thirty-one years, rendered his name, 
(with the exception of that of Dr Cullen) better known in England and on the Continent, 
as welL as in America, (luiu any other of his colleagues. 

Dr Charles Webster, a Scott isli episcopal clergyman, had also studied medicine, and de- 
livered lectures on chemistry. He was closely connected with Dr Duncan. The same 
suit of rooms afforded convenient apartments for both. Their advertisements respecting 
the time of meeting &c. of their different classes generally appeared together in tho same news- 
paper, and they were aUo associated in the management of. and in delivering case lectures 
at l lie Dispensary. For how many years this union lasted, we cannot stale with nceurac). It 
was somewhat, more than ten years, and if not by Dr Webster's death, it was dissolved by 
his declining to lecture. He was at no time a popular lecturer. His course continued for 
three months, and was repeated thrice every) ear, beginning in February, May, aud No- 
vember. In 1780, l)r Duncan published an account of the life and writings of the first 
Monro, which had been delivered as the llarveian oration at Edinburgh lbr that year. We 
are told in the advertisement, that it was delivered as a public annual discourse which was 
instituted some years ago, with a view of paying honour to the memory of the dead, and of 
encouraging the industry of the living. To this account is subjoined an address to the stu- 
dents of medicine, by Dr Webster, on delivering ihe llarveian prize for 1780, to Dr Arthur 
Broughton of Bristol. This prize was annual, and had been gained by Dr Stevens, aud 
the celebrated Dr Darwin, author of Zoonoiuia. The next prize was announced to boon 
the nature and ingredients of the scrum. The prize consisted of a medal, and the works of 
some illustrious medical author, such as Harvey, &c. 

Dr Webster was succeeded by Mr William Nelson, a native of England. lie was a 
man of very ilmotttninnn abilities, and an excellent chemist. His chemical course was of 
six months’ dt* ration, and he delivered the same lecture twice a-day to two dili'crcut sets of 
students. Ha also gave lectures during summer. The first course ho delivered was in 
1790, aud hoofed in 1 800. 

Dr John Brbjtgn was also a private lecturer in Edinburgh. He was one of the most ex- 
traordinary meh of his day, and made a great impression on the medical students, ({See the 
article Li now n, John), as well as occasioned a considerable revolution in medical practice. 
He was author of what is called after him, the Brownonian System of Medicine. 

The professdtfs of anatomy in Edinburgh have always allowed, or rather encouraged those 
who were their dissectors to instruct their students, by giving a private course of anatomy, 
at an evening hour, within the college. Two very eminent anatomists were reared in this 
school : 1, Air John lmies who was for many years dissector to the second Monro, and died 
in 1778. He was the author of a Dissertation on tho Muscles — Anatomical Tables, &c. 
2, Mr Andrew Fyfe, whose {System of Anatomy has gone thr -ugh various editions. Both 
these gentlemen were not only eminent anatomists, bul also excellent draftsmen. 

Dr John Aitkeu, a member of tiie corporation of surgeons also gave a course of anatomy. 
He published engravings of the bones, muscles, accompanied with tables. He was well 
attended, and he was generally esteemed as a good lecturer. 

Tho late celebrated Mr John Bell was also a private lecturer, (See the article Bell, 
John). Messrs Latta and Ramsay also made an attempt to teach anatomy, but were not 
successful. It was from them that Dr Barclay purch :scd his class-room. 

These were the principal private lecturers on medical science before Dr Barclay’s time. 
Since that time, the case is greatly altered. The number of students of every description has 
increased, and so have the means or opportunities of being instructed. There are at present 
about twenty private lecturers in Edinburgh, and there is no department of medicine which 
is not taught privately, as well as in the university. The competition among the teachers as 
well as the scholars is very great, and uu ardour in the pursuit of valu .ble learning is to be 
observed in Edinburgh among the medical students, winch cannot fail io be of advantage <o 
themselves, and to render them skillful practitioners of the art they profess. 
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ever, to persevere. The introductory lectures (which, since his death, have 
been published by his esteemed friend, Sir George Ballingall, M-D. professor 
of military surgery in the university of Edinburgh.) were prepared with the 
utmost care. He was very sensible, that a good deal depended upon the 
manner in which he acquitted himself in his debut. This naturally produced a 
great degree of anxiety. Placed in a novel situation, lie was not accustomed to 
the visage of such an assembly. Though diffident, lie by degrees acquired 
courage, and before the introductory part of the course was finished, his most 
zealous friends, who took active concern in his success, saw, or thought 
they saw, that the issue would he favourable. The luminous view of the 
subject, and the philosophical delineation of the plan he proposed to follow, 
made a deep impression on his audience ; and ;ts the course advanced in its 
progress, they found themselves amply compensated for their pains Dr Barclay 
was conscientiously desirous to benefit his pupils, and spared no labour to con- 
vey a clear idea of the matter treated of in the lecture* lie studied to express 
himself in plain and perspicuous language, which he justly esteemed to be the 
chief quality of style. Mis reputation was very soon established on a linn basis. 
What materially contributed to bis success, besides bis unquestionable talents, 
wove his extensive acquaintance among the clergy, and the patronage of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. This last lie received in 180 k, It was moved by 
Mr Law, and seconded by Dr Kellie, that attendance on his lectures should qua- 
lify for passing at Surgeon's Hall. He was admitted a licentiate of the Royal 
College of Bhysicians in 1805, and a resident fellow in 180(i. 

All the works, which he is known to have published, were strictly anatomical, 
and they are enumerated here in the order of publication. The article Phy- 
siology was contributed by him to that well known work, the* Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. When the third edition was brought to a conclusion in 1707, the 
editor, Dr Gleig of Stirling, staled, in the preface, the names of the contributors 
to the last six volumes. Among these Dr Barclay is thus mentioned ; “ Physi- 
ology was furnished by John Barclay, AI. D. of Kdinlmrgli, whose merits, if the 
editor be not partial to his friend, it will raise high in the estimation of men of 
science.” Dr Barclay published in 1805, a new anatomical nomenclature. This had 
been Jong the subject of his meditation, and was a great desideratum in anatomy. 
The vagueness or indefinite nature of the terms of anatomy has beeh perceived 
and regretted by all anatomists. They have produced much ambiguity and con- 
fusion in anatomical descriptions, and their inllucnce has been strongly.felt, par- 
ticularly by those who have just entered upon the study. Barclay was the first,, 
who, fully aware of the obstacles that were thus thrown in the way of students, 
set about inventing a new nomenclature. The vagueness of the terms principally 
referred to those implying position, aspect, and direction. Thus, what is supe- 
rior in one position of the body, becomes anterior in another, posterior in it 
third, and even inferior in a fourth. What is external in one position is inter- 
nal in another, &c. These terms become much more ambiguous in comparative 
anatomy. His object was to contrive a nomenclature, in which the same terms 
should universally apply to the same organ, in all positions of the body, and in 
all animals. It is the opinion of very candid judges, that he has succeeded in 
his endeavour, and that, were his nomenclature adopted, the greatest advantage! 
Wtfjfd accrue to the study of the science. The proposal is delivered with singu- 
Jarmmlesty, and discovers both a most accurate knowledge of anatomy and great 
ingenmty. 

In 1808, appeared his work on the muscular motions of the human body, and 
in ption of the arteries of the human body — both of which contain 

•jl.j account oi those parts of the system. The last work which he lived 
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to publish whs an inquiry into the opinions, ancient and modern, concerning life 
and organization. This, as we have mentioned, formed the subject of his Thesis. 

lie also delivered a course of lectures on comparative anatomy. At one time 
lie proposed to the town council, the patrons of the University of Edinburgh, to 
be created professor of that department of the science : how the proposal was 
received is not known. lie purposed to write the lives of Aristotle and of 
llarvey, of both of whom he was a great admirer; these were left unfinished 
at the time of his death. He was the means of establishing, under the auspices 
of the Highland Society, a veterinary school in Edinburgh. Barclay might be 
called an enthusiast in his profession, — there was no branch of anatomy, whether 
practical or theoretical, that he bad not cultivated with the utmost care ; lie had 
studied the works of the ancient ami modern, foreign and British anatomists, with 
astonishing diligence. Whatever related to natural science was certain of interest- 
ing him. The benevolence and generosity of his temper was also unbounded. 

It is*a very curious circumstance, that Dr Barclay often declared that he 
had neither the sense of taste nor smell. 

Feeling his health rapidly declining, in 1825 he entered into copartnership 
with Dr Robert Knox, conservator of the Museum of the Royal College of 
surgeons. His last appearance in the lecture room was in ts*25, when lie de- 
livered the introductory lecture. Some time before his death, his speech was 
materially atlectcd by palsy He died 2 1st August. 1S25, and was buried at 
Restalrig, near Edinburgh, formerly the burying ground of what is now called 
the parish of South Leith. His funeral was attended by many of bis friends, 
and by the Royal College of surgeons in a body. 

There is a bust of him by Joseph, presented to the College of Surgeons, to 
whom he bequeathed his museum, — a valuable collection of specimens, particu- 
larly in comparative anatomy, which is to retain his name. 1 1 is design in this 
legacy was to prevent it from being broken up, and scattered after his death. 

BARCLAY - , Robert, the celebrated Apologist for the Quakers, was born on 
the :23 rd of December, 154.8, at Hordoiistoun, in Moray. His lather, Colonel 
David Barclay of Ury, was the son of David Barclay of Mathers, the represen- 
tative of an old Scoto-Norman family, which traced itself, through fifteen inter- 
vening generations, to Theobald de Berkeley, who acquired a settlement in Scot- 
land at ml beginning of the twelfth century. The mother of the Apologist was 
Catharine *t»ordon, daughter of Sir Robert third. in of Cordonstowu, the premier 
baronet of Nova-Scotia, and well known liistoriau of the bouse of Sutherland. 

The Ancient family of de Berkeley became possessed of the estate of Mathers, 
by mangqgc, in the year 1351. Alexander de Berkeley, who nourished in the 
fifteenth Iftpnlury, is said to have been the first laird of Mathers who changed the 
name to Barclay ; a change which says little for his taste, however recommended 
by that principle of literal and syllabic economy which seems to have flourished 
at all periods in a greater or less degree, though chiefly at the present era. This 
laird, however, is reputed to have been a scholar, and to him are attributed the 
excellent verses know r n by the title of the Laird of Mathers’ Testament, which, 
for their piety aud good sense, cannot be too widely disseminated, or too warm- 
ly recommended. These verses arc subjoined in the modified form under whici 
they have come down traditionally to our time : 

Gif thou desire thy house lung stand, 

And thy successors bruik thy land, 

Above all things, lief God in fear, 

Intromit ngpht with wrangous gear ; 

Nor conqj^jtis 1 nothing wrangonsly 
With thy neighbour keep charity. 

1 Acquire. 
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See that that thou pass not tliy estate ; 

Obey duly thy magistrate; 

Oppress not but support the puire; 

To help tho comrnornveill take cuire. 

Use no deceit ; mell 2 not with treason ; 

And to all men do rieht and reason. 

Both unto word and deid be true ; 

All kinds of wickedness eschew. 

Slay no man ; nor thereto consent ; 

Be rioclit cruel, but patient. 

Ally ay in some gude place, 

With noble, honest, godly, race. 

Hate Imreduin, and all vices llee ; 

Be humble; haunt gude com puny e. 

Help thy friend, and do line wrung. 

And God shall mako thy house stand lang. 

David, the grandfather of the Apologist, from neglect of some part of his ances- 
tor’s advice, was reduced to such diiliculties as to be obliged to sell the estate of 
Mathers, after it had been between two and three hundred years in the family, 
jus also the more ancient inheritance, which had been the property of the family 
from its first settlement in Scotland in the days of King David I. l lis son, Da- 
vid, the father of the Apologist, was consequently obliged to seek his fortune as 
a volunteer in the Scottish brigades in the service of Gustavos Adolphus, king of 
Sweden. This gentleman, like many others of his countrymen and fellow-sol- 
diers, returned home on the breaking out of the religious troubles in Scotland, 
and received the command of a troop of horse. Having joined the army raised 
by the Duke of Hamilton in 164# for the relief of Charles 1., he was subsequent- 
ly deprived of bis command, at tile instance of Oliver Cromwell ; and lie never 
afterwards appeared in any military transactions. During the protectorate, lie 
was several times sent as a representative from Scotland to CromwelPs parlia- 
ments, and, in ibis capacity, is said to have uniformly exerted himself to repress 
the ambitious designs of the Protector. After the restoration, David Barclay was 
committed prisoner to Edinburgh Castle, upon some groundless charge of hostili- 
ty to the government, lie was soon after liberated, through the intetjll^ the 
Earl of Middleton, with whom lie had served in the civil war. |$£ ifajHng 
this imprisonment, a change of the highest importance both to himsejr*f$d his 
son, had come over his mind. In the same prison was confined the Jm^brated 
Laird of Swinlon, who, after figuring under the protectorate as a lord oi lession, 
and a zealous instrument for the support of Cromwell’s interest in Sohfend, had, 
during a short residence in England before the Restoration, adop^e^jke princi- 
ples of Quakerism, then recently promulgated for the first time by George Fox, 
and was now more anxious to gain proselytes to that body than to defend liis life 
against the prosecution meditated against him. When this extraordinary person was 
placed on trial before parliament, he might have easily eluded justice by plead- 
ing that the parliamentary attainder upon which he was now charged, had be- 
come null by the rescissory act. But he scorned to take ail vantage of any plea 
suggested by worldly lawyers. lie answered, in the spirit of his sect, that when 
„]u» committed t|j£j^crimcs laid to his charge, lie was in the gall of bitterness and 
bond of iniquity, but that God having since called him to the light, he saw and 
acknowledged his past emirs, and did not refuse to pay the forfeit of them, even 
though in their judgment this should extend to his life, llis speech was, though 
iqftjfl est, so flwcstic, and, though expressive of the jtnost perfect patienco, so pa- 


* Meddle. 
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tlietic, that it appeared to melt the hearts of his judges, and, to the surprise of 
all who remembered his past deeds, lie was recommended to the royal mercy, 
while many others, far less obnoxious, were treated with unrelenting severity. 
Such was the man who inoculated David Barclay with those principles, of which 
his son was destined to be the most distinguished advocate. 

Robert Barclay, the subject of the present article, received the rudiments of 
learning in his native country, and was afterwards sent to the Scats college at 
i’aris, of which his uncle Robert (son to the Last Barclay of Mathers,) was Rec- 
tor. Here he made such rapid advances in his studies, as to gain the notice and 
praise of the masters of the college ; and he also became so great a favourite with 
his uncle, as to receive the oiler of being made his heir, if he would remain in 
France. 13ut his father, fearing that he might be induced to embrace the catho- 
lic faith, went, in compliance with his mother’s dying request, to Baris to 
bring him home, when lie was not much more than sixteen years of age. 'The 
uncle still endeavoured to prevent his return, and proposed to purchase for him, 
and present to him immediately, an estate greater than his paternal one. Ro- 
bert replied, “ He is my father, and must be obeyed.” Thus, even at a very early 
age, he showed how far he could prefer a sacred principle to any view of private 
interest, however dazzling. His uncle is said to have felt much chagrin at his 
refusal, and to have consequently left his property to the college, and to other 
religious houses in France. 

The return of Robert Barclay to his native country took place in lf>(> l«, 
about two years before his father made open profession of the principles 
of the Society of Friends, lie was now, even at the early age of sixteen, 
perfectly skilled in the French and Latin languages, the latter of which he 
could write and speak with wonderful lluency and correctness ; he had also 
a competent knowledge of the sciences. With regard to the state of his 
feelings on the subject of religion at this early period of life, he says, in his 
Treatise on Universal Love: “ My first education, from my infancy fell amongst 
the strictest sort of Calvinists ; those of our country being generally acknow- 
ledged to be the severest of that sect ; in the Jieat of zeal surpassing not only 
Boueva, from whence they derive their pedigree, but all other the reformed 
churches abroad, so called. 1 had scarce got out of my childhood, when 1 was, 
by the permission of Divine Providence, cast among the company of papists ; and 
my tender years and immature capacity not being able to withstand and resist 
the insinuations that were used to proselyte me to that way, 1 became quickly 
deliled with the pollutions thereof, and continued therein for a time, until it 
pleased God, through his rich love and mercy, to deliver me out of those snares, 
and to give me a clear umlerstamli ng of the evil of that way. In both these 
sects I had abundant occasion to receive impressions contrary to this principle of 
love : seeing straitness of several of their doctrines, as well as their practice 
of persecution, 1 do abundantly declare how opposite they are to universal love. 
Tlie time that intervened betwixt my forsaking the church of Rome, and joining 
those with whom I now stand engaged, I kept myself free from joining with any 
sort of people, though I took liberty to hear several ; and my converse was most 
with those that inveigh much against judging, and such kind of severity ; which 
latitude may perhaps be esteemed the other extre; *e, opposite to the preciseness 
of these otiier sects ; whereby I also received an opportunity to know wlmt usu- 
ally is pretended on that side likewise. As for those I am now joined to, I 
justly esteem them to be the true follow-el’s and servants of Jesus Christ.” 

In his Apology, lie communicates the following account of lib conversion to 
the principles previously embraced by his father. “ It was not,” he says, “ by 
strength of argument, or by a particular disquisition of each doctrine, and con- 
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vincement of my understanding thereby, that I came to receive and bear witness 
of the truth, but by being secretly readied by this Life. For when I came into 
the silent assemblies ot Hod’s people, 1 felt a secret power amongst them which 
touched my heart ; and as I gave way unto it, I found the evil weakening in me, 
and the good raised up ; and so I became thus knit and united unto them, hun- 
gering more and more after the iucre.ise of this power and life, whereby 1 might 
find mysell perfectly redeemed.” According to his friend William Penn, it w*as 
in the year Kid 7, when only nineteen years of age that he fully became “ con- 
vinced, and publicly owned the testimony of the true light, enlightening 
every man.” “ This writer,” says he, “ came early forth a zealous and fervent 
W'itness for it [the true light], enduring the cross and despising the shame that 
attended his discipleship, and received the gift of the ministry as his gretitesl 
honour, in which he laboured to bring others to hod, and his labour was not in vain 
in the Lord.” The testimony of another of his brethren, Andrew J at fray, is to the 
same effect: “Having occasion, through his worthy father, to be in the meetings of 
Hod’s chosen people, who worship him in hi; own name, spirit, and power, and not 
in the words of mail’s wisdom and preparation, he was, by the virtue and effica- 
cious life of this blessed power, shortly after reached, and that in a time of si- 
lence, a mystery to the world, and came so fast to grow therein, through his great 
love and watchfulness to the inward appearance thereof, that, not long after, he 
was called out to the public ministry, and declaring abroad that bis eyes had 
seen and his hands had handled of the pure word of life. Yen the Lord, w ho 
loved him, counted him worthy so early to call him to some weighty and hard 
services for his truth in our nation, that, a little after his coming out of the age 
of minority, as it is called, lie was made willing, in the day of Hod’s power, to 
give up his body as a sign and wonder to this generation, and to deny liimself 
and all in him as a man so far as to become a fool, for his sake whom lie loved, 
in going in sackcloth and ashes through the chief streets of the city of Aberdeen, 
besides some services at several steeple-houses ami some sufleriiigs in prison for 
the truth’s sake.” 

The true grounds of Barclay’s predilection for the meek principle? of.the 
Friends, is perhaps to be found in liis physical temperament.. On 
Scotland, in ltiiH, with a heart open to every generous impulse, his imAna^e 
a]> pears, from one of the above extracts of his own writings, to have 
od by the mutual hostility which existed between the adherents of 
and the dis-cstnblished churches. While these bodies judged of eu^ other in 
the severest, spirit, they joined in one point alone — a sense of the, propriety of 
persecuting the new and strange sect, called Quakers, from whom l|ptli might la- 
ther have learned a lesson of forbearance and toleration. Barclay, 1 who, fronijtis 
French education, was totally free of all prejudices on either side? seems to hive 
deliberately preferred that sect which alone, of all others in his native country, 
professed io regard every denomination of icllow'-Cliristiaus with an equal feel- 
ing of kindness. 

In February, l(R>i)-70, Robert Barclay married Christian Mollison, daughter 
of Hilbert Mollison, merchant in Aberdeen ; and on his marriage settled at 
Urie with his father. The i$*ue of this marriage was three sons and foyr daugh- 
ters, all ot w h om survived him, and were living fifty years after his death. 1» 
the life of Hraltoii, there is an agreeable and instructive account of this 

excellentjflpher’s solicitude to imbue the tender minds of her children with 
pious nnd^tod principles. The passage is as follows: “ I observed (l(ii)i, lie 1 ’ 
J^band beiirg then dead,) that when her children were up in the morning ami 
iflhscd, down with them, before breakfast, and in a religious manned 

ad wpdl^lie Lord : which pious care, and motherly instruction of her chil- 
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ilren when young; doubtless had its desired c/Fect upon them, for as they grew in 
years, they also grew in the knowledge of the blessed truth ; and since that time, 
some of them have become public preachers thereof.” Believing it to be her 
duty to appear a preacher of righteousness, she was very solicitous dint her exam- 
ple might, in all respects, correspond with her station. The following extracts 
from the testimony of the monthly meeting at Uric, as they exhibit some strik- 
ing traits of the character of this amiable and pious woman, will doubtless be 
acceptable to the reader: “ She was religiously inclined from her youth, and 
publicly embraced the testimony of the truth, in the love of it, in early years, 
viz. about the sixteenth year of her age, and that through many hardships and 
sufferings ; in which she walked all along suitably to what she professed. Her 
travail was great for the prosperity of the blessed truth, and for all who profess- 
ed it, that they might witness possession, which is far beyond profession. Slic 
laid herself out to assist and give advice to sick people, especially the poor, 
many of whom came ten, twenty, thirty, and some forty miles, and upwards, re- 
ceiving great benefit ; for her success was wonderful ; .and great is the lamenta- 
tion made for lier removal among the poor and sick. She was a well-accomplish- 
ed woman every way, and of singular virtues, which she improved, to the praise 
of the Lord. When we call to mind the solidity, the soundness, the seriousness 
that attended her ; the care and concern she was under, that no slackness or 
unconccrnedncss might be in the church, hut that diligence might be used to 
make our calling and election sure ; the great and daily concern, which was at- 
tended with a good effect, for the preservation of her children and grand-chil- 
dren, of whom she commonly had eight or ten in the family with her ; and 
liow exemplarily she walked before them ; we cannot .avoid lamenting the loss 
of her.” 1 

Robert Barclay, after Ills marriage, lived about sixteen years witli his father ; 
in which time he wrote most of those works by which his lame has been estab- 
lished. All his time, however, was not passed in endeavouriug to serve the 
cause of religion with his pen. lie both acted and suffered for it. Jlis whole 
existence, indeed, seems to have been henceforth devoted to the interests of 
that profession of religion which lie had adopted, lu prosecution of his pur- 
pose, he made a number of excursions into England, Holland, and particular 
parts of Germany, teaching, as he went along, the universal and saving light of 
Christ, sometimes vocally, hut as often, we may suppose, by what lie seems to 
have considered the far more powerful manner, expressive silence. In these 
peregrinations, the details of which, had they been preserved, would have been 
deeply interesting, he was on some occasions accompanied by the famous Wil- 
liam l J enn, and probably also by others of the brethren, but as we have met with 
no memorials of these personal labours further than merely general notices, we 
must take our estimate of liis exertions in the cause from his publications, which 
were numerous, and followed one another in rapid succession. 

The first of these in the order of time was, “Truth cleared of Calumnies, occasion- 
ed by a Book entitled, A Dialogue between a Quaker and a Stable Christian, w ritten 
by the Rev. William Mitchell, a minister or preacher in the neighbourhood of Aber- 
deen.” “ The Quakers,” says a defender of the Scottish church, “ were at this 
time only newly risen up ; they were, like every new sect, obtrusively forward ; 
some of their tenets were of a startling, and some of them of an incomprehensi- 
ble kind, and to the rigid presbyterians especially, they were exceedingly ofteu- 
sive. Hearing these novel opinions, not as simply skated and held by the Qua- 
kers, who were, generally speaking, no great logicians, hut in their remote con- 
sequences, they regarded them with horror, and in the heat of their zeal, it must 
1 This excellent woman died December 14th, 1720, in the seventy-sixth yem of her age. 

I. T 
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bo confessed, often lost sight both of charity and truth. They thus gave their 
generally passive opponents great advantages over them. Barclay, who was a 
man of great talents, was certainly in this instance successful in refuting many 
false charges, and rectifying many forced constructions that had been put upon 
parts of their practice, and upon the whole, setting the character of his silent 
brethren in a more favourable light than formerly, though lie was far from hav- 
ing demonstrated, as these brethren fondly imagined, ‘ the soundness and scrip- 
ture verity of their principles.’” This publication was dated at IJrie, the 
l!Hh of the second Month, 1670, and in the eleventh mouth of the same year 
lie added to it by way of appendix, “ Home things of weighty concernment pro- 
posed in meekness and love, by way of queries, to the serious consideration of 
the inhabitants of Aberdeen, which also may he of use to such as are of the same 
mind with them elsewhere in this nation.” These queries, twenty in number, 
were more particularly directed to Messrs David Lyal, George Mehlruui, and 
John Menzies, the ministers, or, as Barclay denominates them, the three priests 
of Aberdeen, who, in the true spirit of the inquisition, had not only from the 
pulpit forbidden their people to read the aforesaid treatise, hut had applied to 
the magistrates of Aberdeen to suppress it. The queries are ingeniously put, 
and we apprehend have never to this day received any tiling like a satisfactory 
answer. Mitchell wrote a reply to “ Truth cleared of calumnies,” and oil the 
2-ltli day of the tenth month, l(>71, Barclay finished a rejoinder at l Tie, under 
the title of, “ William Mitchell unmasked, or the staggering instability- of the 
pretended stable Christian discovered ; his omissions observed, and weakness 
unvailed,” &c. This goes over the same ground with the former treatise, and 
is seasoned with several severe strokes of sarcasm against these Aberdonians, 
who, “ notwithstanding they had sworn to avoid a desteslnbie. ncnteraliti/ , could 
now preach under the bishop, dispense with the doxology, forbear lecturing and 
other parts of the Directorial discipline, at the bishop’s order, and yet keep a 
reserve for presbytery in case it came again in fashion.” He also turns some 
of William Mitchell’s arguments against himself with great ingenuity, though 
still he comes far short of establishing his own theory. It. is worthy of remark, 
that, in this treatise lie has frequent recourse to lticliard Baxter’s aphorisms 0 $ 
justification, whose new law scheme of the gospel seems to have heen.j^t^. iiiiiif' 
to the kiste of the quaker. It appeal’s to have been on the ap]>earenc^^||ili pu||» 
iication that, “fora sign and wonder to the generation,” he walked Mftugh tlffr 
chief streets of the city of Aberdeen, clothed in sackcloth and ashe|^,©n wliitfl 
occasion he published the following “ Seasonable warning and serious exhort^ 
tion to, and expostulation with, the inhabitants of Aberdeen, coirijirnmg lldfi 
present dispensation and day of Hod’s living visitation towards theitf, which rfff 
a curious document strikingly characteristic of the author and 'of the sect of 
which he was the advocate, we give entire. 

“ (Teat, unutterably great, O ye inhabitants, is the love of God which 
flow's in my heart towards you, and in bowels of unspeakable compassion 
am I opened, am I enlarged unto you in the sight and sense of your con- 
dition, which the Lord hath discovered and revealed unto me. O that 
your eyes were opened, that ye might see and behold this day of the 
Lord, and that your ears were unstopped to hear his voice, that cricth aloud 

* L calleth one and all of you to repentance, and that your hearts were 
ened and inclined to discern and perceive this blessed hour of his present 
visitation which is come unto you. He hath lifted up a standard in the midst 
of yoW and amoiqryour brethren. He hath called already a remnant, ami iu- 
rqlled them undernis banner, and lie is calling all to come. He hath not left 
a witness. Blessed are they that receive him, and hear him in this 
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day of his appearance. Ho hath sent forth, and is daily sending forth liis ser- 
vants and messengers to invite you to come and partake with him of the supper 
of the feast which lie hath prepared. And among many others whom at sundry 
times he hath caused to sound forth his testimony, I also have, in the name, and 
power, and authority of God, proclaimed his everlasting gospel among you, and 
preached and held forth the glad tidings of this glorious dispensation, which is 
Christ manifesting and revealing himself in and by his light and spirit, in the 
hearts of all men, to lead them out of all unrighteousness and filthiness both of 
flesh and spirit, unto all righteousness, truth, holiness, peace, and joy, in the 
Holy Ghost, but because many of you have despised this day, and as ye have 
made merry over God’s witness in your hearts, not liking there to entertain him 
in his meek, lowly, yet lovely appearance, so have ye despised, mocked, and re- 
jected that which testifieth to this witness without you. Therefore was 1 com- 
manded of the Lord God to pass through your streets covered with sackcloth 
and ashes, calling you to repentance, that ye might yet be more awakened and 
alarmed to take notice of tlie Lord’s voice unto you, and not to despise these 
things which belong to your peace while your day lnsleth, lest hereafter they be 
hid from your eyes. And the command of the Lord came unto me that very 
morning as I awakened, and the burden thereof was very great, yea, seemed 
almost insupportable unto me, for suck a thing until that very moment had never 
entered me before, not in the most remote consideration. And some whom I 
called to declare to them this thing can bear witness how great was the agony 
of my spirit, how I besought the Lord with tears that this cup might pass away 
from me. Yea, how the pillars of my tabernacle were shaken, and how exceed- 
ingly my bones trembled until I freely gave up unto the Lord’s will. And this 
was the end and tendency of my testimony, to call you to repentance by this 
signal and singular step, which, as to my own will and inclination, I was as un- 
willing to be found in as the worst and the wickedest of you can he averse from 
receiving or laying it to heart Let all and every one of you in whom there is 
yet alive the least regard to God or his fear, consider and weigh this matter in 
the presence of God, and by the spirit of Jesus Christ in your hearts, which 
makes all things manifest, search and examine every ono his own soul, how far 
this warning and voice of the Lord is applicable unto them, and how great need 
they hftV&to be truly humbled in their spirits? — returning to the Lord in their 
inward parts with such true and unfeigned repentance, as answers to the outward 
clothing of sackcloth, and being covered with ashes. And in the fear and 
name of the Lord, I charge all upon this occasion to beware of a slight, frothy, 
jeering, mocking spirit, for though such may be permitted to insult for a season, 
yet God will turn their laughter into howling, and will laugh when their cala- 
mity cometh, and such as seem to be in one spirit with those who spat in the 
face of the T ami Jesus, and buffeting him, bid him prophesy who smote him. 
Therefore consider, O ye inhabitants, and be serious, standing in fear. Where 
are ye who are called Christians, among whom it is become a wonder, a stone 
of stumbling, or matter of mockery, or a ground of reproach for one in the name 
of the Lord to invite you to repentance in sackcloth and ashes? Would not the 
heathen condemn you in this thing ? And will not Nineveh stand up in judg- 
ment against you? How is it that ye who are called Christians can willingly 
give room to every idle mountebank, and can sutler your mind to be drawn out 
to behold these sinful divertisements, which, indeed, divert the mind from the 
serious sense of God’s fear ? The people can be gathered there, and neither 
the magistrates complain of tumult, nor yet preacher or professor cry out against 
*t iis delusion or madness. O, my friends, consider, can these he any more 
strongly deluded, than lor people daily to acknowledge and con Joss they are 
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sinners and sinning in words, and to startle at that which did so lively repre- 
sent unto them it hat they own to be their condition ? Were it in good earnest, 
or were it from a true sense of your sins that you so frequently seem to ac- 
knowledge them, ye would not despise nor overlook that which calleth you to 
repentance for it. How is it that you can so confidently array yourselves in all 
manner of gaudy and superfluous apparel, and exceed in lustful powderings and 
perfumes, and yet .are ashamed and amazed at sackcloth and ashes, which, ac- 
cording to your oivii acknowledgment, is so suitable to your states ? Is not this 
to glory in your shame, and to be ashamed of that which ought to be, and would 
be, your greatest glory, viz. true and unfeigned repentance ? I shall .add that 
which upon this occasion 1 declared unto you, I was for a sign from the Lord 
unto you. I desire ye may not be among those that wonder and perish, but 
rather repent and be saved. And this is my testimony unto you, whether you 
will hear or forbear, I have peace with my God in what I have done, and am 
satisfied that his requirings 1 have answered in this thing. I have not sought 
yours but you. I have not coveted your gold, nor silver, or any thing else, nor 
do 1 retain or entertain the least hatred, grudge, or evil will towards any within 
or without your gates, but continue in pure and unfeigned love towards all and 
every one of you, even those who do most despise or reject mo «aml my testi- 
mony, being ready to bless those that curse, and to do good to those that dis- 
pitefully use me, and to be spent in the will of the Lord for your sakes, that 
your souls may be saved, and God over all may be glorified, for which I travail 
and cry before tlie throne of grace /is bccomcth a servant of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. — Hubert Barclay. This came before me to signify unto you by writing 
at IJrie, the 12th of the first month, 1072.” 

This singular address affords abundant scope for remarks, but our limits are 
so narrow that we must leave the reader to make them for himself, more 
especially as we have his great work, 41 The Apology,” still before us. Ilis 
next performance was, “ A Catechism and Confession of Faith, approved of 
and agreed unto by the General Assembly of the Patriarchs, Prophets, and 
Apostles, Christ himself chief speaker in and among them : which contain- 
ed! a true and faithful account of the principles and doctrines which arc most 
surely believed by the churches of Christ in Great Britain and Ireland, who are 
reproachfully called by the name of Quakers, yet are found in the one faith 
with tlie primitive church and saints,” &c. &c. 'Iliis is a very ingenioui^6r- 
formance, the answers to the questions being all in tlie express words ofjJmp- 
ture, and the preface to it is dated, “ From Urie, the place of my Be ingulf i my 
native country of Scotland, the 11th of the sixth month, 1073.” This fol- 
lowed by, “ The Anarchy of the Banters and other Libertines, the Hierarchy of 
the Homisli and other pretended Churches equally refused and refuted,” &c. 
&c. The preface to this is simply dated the 17th of the eighth month, 1674. 
Of this treatise lie afterwards wrote a vindication by way of postscript, dated 
from Aberdeen prison, the l(itli day of the first month, 1679. 

We now come to his great work, “ An Apology for tlie true Christian 
Divinity, as the same is held forth and preached by the people called in scorn, 
Quakers : Being a full explanation and vindication of their principles and doc- 
trbp, by many arguments deduced from Scripture and right reason, and the 
testimonies of famous* authors, both ancient and modern ; with a full answer to 
the strongest objections usually made against them. Presented to tlie King. 
Written and published in Latin for the information of strangers, by Robert Bar- 
clay, and now pj^ into our own language for the benefit of his countrymen.” 
T|w&jBpi$tle king | tefixed to this elaborate work is dated, “From 

L : ri^y t!^|^i(;c of my pilgrimage, in my native country of Scotland, the 25th 
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of tlie month called November, 1C 75.” This epistle is not a little curious, 
among other things, for the arclent anticipations which the writer indulges with 
regard to the increase and future prevalence of the doctrines of the quake rs, 
which he calls, “The Gospel now again revealed after a long and dark night of 
apostasy, and commanded to be preached to all nations.” After some para- 
graphs sufficiently complimentary to the peaceable habits of his silence-loving 
brethren, he tells his majesty that, “ generations to come will not more admire 
that singular step of Divine Providence, in restoring thee to thy throne without 
bloodshed, than they shall admire the increase and progress of this truth without 
all outward help, and against so great opposition, which shall be none of the 
least things rendering thy memory remarkable.” In looking hack upon the 
atrocities that marked the reign of Charles II., the growth of quakerism is 
scarcely ever thought of, and the sufferings of its professors are nearly invisible, 
by reason of the far greater sufferings of one branch of their persecutors. 
Though led by his enthusiasm in his own cause to overrate it, Barclay certainly 
had no intention of Haltering the king. “ God,” he goes on to tell him, “ hath 
done great things for thee ; he hath sufficiently shown thee that it is by him 
princes rule, and that he can pull dowui and set up at his pleasure. — Thou hast 
tasted of prosperity and adversity ; thou knowest what it is to be banished thy 
native country, to be overruled as well as to rule, and sit upon the throne, and 
being oppressed thou hast reason to know how hateful the oppressor is, both to 
God and man. If after all these warnings and advertisements, thou dost not 
turn unto the Lord with all thy heart, but forget him who remembered thee in 
thy distress, and give up thyself to lust and vanity, surely great will be thy con- 
demnation.” 

'file Apology is a most elaborate work, indicating no small portion of both 
talent and learning. It contains, indeed, the sum of the author’s thoughts 
in those treatises we have already mentioned, as well as in those which he 
afterwards published, digested into fifteen propositions, in which are ineluded 
all the peculiar notions of the sect — Immediate Revelation; the Universal Spi- 
ritual light; Silent worship; Perfection ; the Rejection of the Sabbath and the 
Sacraments, &c, &c. This is done with great apparent simplicity, and many 
plausible reasons, a number of excellent thoughts being struck out by the way; 
yet they are far from being satisfactory, and never will be so to any who are 
not already strongly possessed with an idea of the internal light in man, to 
which the author holds even the Scriptures themselves to be subordinate. There 
are, indeed, in the hook, many sophisms, many flat contradictious, and many 
assertions that are incapable of any proof. The appeals which lie makes to his 
own experience for the proof of his doctrines are often not a little curious, and 
strongly illustrative of his character, as well as of the principles lie had espoused. 
In demonstrating the Scriptures to he only a secondary standard, or rule, after 
having urged against them the mistakes of transcribers ; the imperfection of 
language itself ; the dubiety that hangs over translations ; and the war of com- 
mentators, &c. lie concludes, u that Jesus Christ who promised to be always with 
liis children to lead them into all truth, and to establish their faith upon an im- 
movable rock, left them not to be principally ruled by that which was subject in 
itself to so many uncertainties, and therefore he gave them his Spirit ns their 
principal guide, which neither moths nor time can wear out, nor transcribers nor 
translators corrupt, which none are so young, none so illiterate, none in so re- 
mote a place, but tlicy may come to be reached and rightly informed by it. 
Through, and by the clearness which that spirit gives us, it is, that we are only 
best rid of those difficulties that occur to us concerning the S« riptures, the real 
and undoubted experience whereof 1 myself have been a witness of with great 
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admiration of tlic love of God to his children in these latter days, for I have 
known some of my friends who profess the same faith with me, faithful servants 
of the most High God, and full of the divine knowledge of his truth, us it was 
immediately and inwardly revealed to them by the spirit, from a true and living 
experience, w r lm not only were ignorant of the Greek and Hebrew, hut even some 
of them could not read their own vulgar language, who, being pressed by the 
adversaries with some citations out of the Knglisli translation, and finding them 
to disagree with the manifestation of truth in their hearts, have boldly affirmed 
the Spirit of God never said so, and that it was certainly wrong, for they did 
not believe that any of the holy prophets or apostles had ever written so, which 
when 1 on this account seriously examined, 1 really found to he errors and cor- 
ruptions of the translators.” Who does not see that this argmlient, if it proves 
any thing-, proves too much, and renders (lie Bible a hindcrance rather than a 
help lo the believer? Of the amazing virtue of the public assembling of the qua- 
kers, and the sympathetic power of silence in their assemblies, he gives large illus- 
trations. We quote the following, because he confirms it by his own experience. 

“If it fall out that sevdral met together be straying in their minds, 
though outwardly silent, and so wandering from the measure of grace in them- 
selves, which through the working of the enemy and negligence of some, may 
fall out; if either one come in, or may he in, who is watchful, and in whom the 
life is raised in a great measure, as that one keeps his place, lie will feel a se- 
cret travel for the rest in a sympathy with the seed which is oppressed in the 
others, and kept from arising by their thoughts and wanderings, and as such a 
faithful one waits in the light, and keeps in this divine work, (hid oftentimes 
answers the secret travail and breathings of his own seed through such an one, 
so that the rest will find themselves secretly smitten without words, and that one 
w ill be as a midwife through the secret travail of his soul, to bring forth the life 
in them, just, as a little water thrown into a pump brings up the rest, whereby 
life will come to he raised in all, and the vain imaginations brought down, and 
such a one is felt to minister life unto them without words. Yea, sometimes 
when there is not a word in the meeting, but all are silently waiting, if one come 
in that is rude and wicked, and in whom the power of darkness prevai let li much, 
perhaps with an intention to mock or do mischief, if the whole meeting he 
gathered into the life, and it be raised in a good measure, it will strike terror 
into such an one, ami he will feel himself unable to resist, hut by the secret 
strength ami virtue thereof, the power of darkness in him will be chained down, 
and if the day of his visitation he not expired, it will reach to the measure of 
grace in him, and raise it up to the redeeming of his soul. And this we often 
hear witness of, so as we had hereby frequent occasion in this respect, since 
God hath gathered us to he a people to renew this old saying of iiifniy, — Is Said 
also among the prophets? For not a few have come to be convinced after this 
manner, of which I myself in part am a true witness, who, not by strength of 
arguments, or by a particular disquisition of each doctrine and convincemcnt of 
my understanding, thereby came to receive and bear witness of the truth, but 
by being secretly reached by this life. For when I came into the silent assem- 
blies of God’s people, I felt a secret power among them that touched my heart., 
and as I gave way unto it, l found the evil weakening in me, and the good 
raised, and so I became thus knit and arched to them, hungering 11101*0 and more 
after the increase and power of this life, whereby I might feel myself perfectly 
redeemed. And, indeed, this is the surest way to become a Christian, to whom 
afteri$K$ds the knowledge and understanding of principles will not be aw r anti ng, 
but w™'$frow up so much as is needful ;is the natural fruit of this good root, and 
such ajkiio vvledge will not be barren nor unfruitful.” 
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LVom his fourteenth proposition, which is on the power of the civil magistrate, 
did our limits permit, we could willingly present our readers with some valuable 
extracts. We have no doubt but that the opinions of the author have been 
highly influential in producing those liberal views that are now so generally 
held upon the subject, but we refer the reader to the work itself, which no in- 
telligent man can read without finding botli picture and instruction, though lie 
may not admit every one of the author’s conclusions. 

The same year in which lie published the Apology, lie published an account 
of a dispute with the students of Aberdeen, which touches little besides the folly 
of such attempts to establish truth or confute error. The following year, in con- 
junction with George Keith, he put forth a kind of second part to the foregoing 
article, which they entitled, “ Quakerism Confirmed, being an answer to a 
pamphlet by the Aberdeen Students, entitled, Quakerism Canvasse d.” 'Ibis 
treats only of matters to be found in a better form in the Apology. In the first 
month of the year 1077, from Aberdeen prison, he wrote his treatise of “ Uni- 
versal Love, 71 and in the end of the same year, he wrote from his house at Uric, 
“ An Epistle of Love and Friendly Advice to the Ambassadors of the several 
princes of Europe met at Nimegiien, to consult the peace of Uhristendum so far 
as they arc concerned; wherein the true cause of the present war is discovered, 
and the right remedy and means for a linn and settled peace is proposed.” 
'I bis last was written in Latin, but published also in English for the benefit of 
bis countrymen. Moth of the above tracts deserve serious perusal. In l(i?9, 
he published a vindication of his Apology, and in Hi SO, his last work, ‘‘The 
possibility and necessity of the inward and immediate revelation of the Spirit, of 
God towards the foundation and ground of true faith, in a letter to a person of 
quality in Holland,” published both in Latin and English. In neither of these, 
in our opinion, lias lie added any thing to his Apology, which, as we have al- 
ready said, contains the sum of all that he lias written or published. 

In the latter part of his life, Barclay obtained, by tlic influence of bis talents 
and the sincere innocence of bis character and professions, ail exemption from 
that persecution which marked his early years. He had also contributed in no 
small degree, by the eloquence of liis writings in defence of I he Friends, to pro- 
cure for them a considerable share of public respect. He is even found, strange- 
ly enough, to have latterly possessed some influence at the dissolute court of 
Ghurics 11. In U>7!), he obtained a charter from this monarch, under the great 
seal, erecting bis lands of Uric 1 into a free barony, with civil and criminal juris- 
diction to him and bis boil's. This charter was afterwards ratified by an act. of 
parliament, the preamble of which states it to be “ for the many services done 
by Colonel David Barclay, and his soil, the said Robert Barclay, to the king 
and his most royal progenitors in times past.” Feriinps it may seem inconsis- 
tent with his profession, that lie thus permitted himself to be invested with the 
administration of civil .and criminal justice; hut it is probable that this was 
either for form’s sake, or in order that lie might prevent, in some instances, the 
reference of causes to the decision of less upright judges. Another and more 
distinguished mark of court favour was conferred upon him in ItiSsJ, when he 
received (he nominal appointment of governor of East Jersey, in North America, 
from the proprietors of that province, of whom his friend the Earl of Perth was 
one. lie was also himself made a proprietor, and had allotted to him live thou- 
sand acres of land above his proprietory share, as inducements for his acceptance 
of the dignity, which, at the same time, he was permitted to depute. The royal 
commission confirming this grant, states, that such are his known fidelity and 
capacity, that lie lias the government during life, hut. that no other governor 
1 His lather had died fn 1676 , leaving him in possession of this css.-ie. 
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after him shall have it for more than three years. One of his brothers settled 
in the province, hut he never visited it himself In this year we find him assist- 
ing the Laird of Swinton with his interest and purse at Kdinburgh ; thus an- 
swering practically and freely the apostolic expostulation (1 Cor. ix. II.), by 
permitting Swinton to reap carnal things, who had sown spiritual things to his 
family. 

The remainder of his life is not marked with many instances of public ac- 
tion. Much of it appears to have been passed in tranquillity, and in the 
bosom of his family; yet he occasionally undertook journeys to promote his pri- 
vate concerns, to serve his relations and neighbours, or to maintain the cause of 
his brethren in religious profession. He was in London in 1685, and had fre- 
quent access to King .lames 11., who had all along evinced a warm friendship 
towards him. Barclay, on the other band, thinking James sincere in his faith, 
and perhaps influenced a little by the flattery of’ a prince’s favour, appears to 
have conceived a real regard for this misguided and imprudent monarch. Li- 
berty of conscience having been conceded to the Friends on the accession of 
James II., Barclay 7 exerted bis influence to procure some parliamentary arrange- 
ment, by which they might be exempted from the harsh and ruinous prosecu- 
tions to which they were exposed, in consequence of their peculiar notions as to 
the exercise of the law 7 . lie was again in London, on this business, in 1686, 
on which occasion lie visited the seven bishops, then confined in the 'lower, for 
having refused to distribute in their respective dioceses the king’s declaration 
for liberty of conscience, and for having represented to the king the grounds of 
their objection to the measure. The popular opinion was in favour of the 
bishops ; yet the former severities of some of the episcopal order against dissen- 
ters, particularly against the Friends, occasioned some reflections on them. This 
having mine to the knowledge of the imprisoned bishops, they declared that, 
“ flic Quakers had belied them, by reporting that, they had been the death of 
some.” Robert Barclay 7 , being informed of this declaration, went to the Tower, 
and gave their lordships a well-substantiated account of some persons having 
been detained in prison till death, by order of bishops, though they bad been 
apprized of the danger by physicians who were not Quakers. He, liowevcifr' 
observed to tlie bishops, that it was by no means the intention of tlie Friends Hf 
publish such events, and thereby give the king, and their other adversaries, ntjjji 
advantage against them. Barclay was in London, for the last time, in the me- 
morable year 1688. He visited James IT., and being with him near a window* 
the king looked out, and observed that, “ the wind was then fair for the prince 
of Orange to come over.” Robert Barclay replied, “ it was hard that no expe- 
dient could be found to satisfy the people.” The king declared, “ he would do 
any thing becoming a gentleman, except parting with liberty 6f conscience, 
which he never would whilst he lived.” At that time Barclay took a final leave 
of the unfortunate king, for whoso disasters he was much concerned, and with 
whom he had been several times engaged in serious discourse at that time. 

Robert Barclay “ laid down the body,” says Andrew 7 Jatlray, “ in tlie lioly and 
honourable truth, wherein lie had served it about three and twenty years, upon 
the 3rd day of the eighth month, 1690, near the forty and second year of his 
age, at his own house of Urie, in Scotland, and it was laid in his own burial 
ground there, upon the 6th day of the same month, before many friends and 
other people.” His character has been thus drawn by another of the amicable 
fraternity to which he belonged : — 8 

“ He was distinguished by strong mental powers, particularly by great pene- 
tration, and a sound and accurate judgment His talents were much improved 
^IH&hort account of the Life and Writings of Robert Barclay, London, few. 
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by a regular anil classical education. It does not, however, appear that his su- 
perior qualifications produced that elation of mind, which is too often their 
attendant : he was meek, humble, and ready to allow to others the merit they 
possessed. All liis passions were under the most excellent, government. Two 
of his intimate friends, in their character of him, declare that they never knew 
him to be angry. He had the happiness of early perceiving the infinite supe- 
riority of religion to every other attainment; and the Divine grace enabled him 
to dedicate his life, and all that he possessed, to promote the cause of piety and 
virtue. For the welfare of his friends he was sincerely and warmly concerned: 
and he travelled and wrote much, as well as sullered cheerfully, in support of 
the society and the principles to which lie had conscientiously attached himself. 
But this was not a blind and bigoted attachment. Liis /cal was tempered with 
charity ; and he loved and respected goodness wherever he found it. His un- 
coiTupted integrity and liberality of sentiment, his great abilities and suavity of 
disposition, gave him much interest with persons of rank and iitllucnce, and he 
employe'll it in a manner that marked the benevolence of his heart, lie loved 
peace, and was often instrumental in settling disputes, and in producing recon- 
ciliations between contending parties. 

“ In support and pursuit of what he believed to he right, he possessed great 
firmness of mind ; which was early evinced in the pious and dutiful sent iment, 
lie expressed to his uncle, who tempted him with great oilers to remain in 
Franco, against the desire of his father: ‘He is my lather,’ said he, 4 and he 
must be obeyed.’ All the virtues harmonize, and are connected with one another: 
this firm and resolute spirit in the prosecution of duty, was united with great 
sympathy and compassion towards persons in alHiction and distress. They were 
consoled by his tenderness, assisted by his advice, and occasionally relieved by 
his bounty. His spiritual discernment and religious experience, directed by 
that Divine influence which lie valued above all tilings, eminently qualified him 
to instruct the ignorant, to reprove the irreligious, to strengthen the feeble- 
minded, and to animate the advanced Christian to still greater degrees of virtuo 
and holiness. 

“ In private life lie was equally amiable. His conversation was cheerful, 
guarded, and instructive. lie was a dutiful son, ail affectionate and faithful 
husband, a tender and careful father, a kind and considerate master. Without 
exaggeration, it may be said, that piety and virtue were recommended by his 
example ; and that, though the period of his life was short, he had, by the aid 
of Divine grace, most wisely and happily improved it. lie lived long enough 
to manifest, in an eminent degree, the temper and conduct of a Christian, and 
the virtues and qualifications of a true minister of the gospel.” 

13AIICLAY, William, an eminent civilian, and lather of the still more cele- 
brated author of the Aryenis, was descended from one of the best families in 
Scotland under the rank of nobility, and was born in Aberdeenshire, in 151]. 
He spent his early years in the court of Queen Mary, with whom he was in high 
favour. After her captivity in England, disgusted with the turbulent state of his 
native country, which promised no advantage to a man of learning, he removed 
to France (L573), and began to study the law at Bourgcs. Having in time 
qualified himself to teach the civil law, lie was appointed by the Duke of Lorruin, 
through the recommendation of his relation Edmund Hay, the Jesuit, to be a pro- 
fessor of that science in the university of Foiitemousson, being at the same time 
counsellor of state and master of requests to his princely patron. In 15 si, he 
married Anne de Malevillo, a young lady of Lonmin, by whom he had his sou 
John, the subject of the following^ article. This youth showed tokens of genius a< 
an early period, and was sought %tmi his lather by the Jesuits, that lie might enter 
i. u 
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their society. The father, thinking proper to refuse the request, became an ob- 
ject of such wrath to that learned and unscrupulous fraternity, that he was com- 
pelled to abandon all his preferments, and seek refuge in England. This was 
in 160.3, just at the time when his native sovereign had acceded to the throne of 
England. James I. offered him a pension, and a place in his councils, on con- 
dition that he would embrace the proteslant faith; hut ihougli indignant at the 
intrigues of the Jesuits, he would not desert their religion. In 1601, lie return- 
ed to France, and became professor of civil law at Angers, where he taught for a 
considerable time with high reputation. It is said that lie entertained a very 
high sense of the dignity of his situation. He used to “ go to school every day, 
attended by a servant who went before him, himself having a rich robe lined with 
ermine, the train of which was supported by two servants, and his son upon liis 
right hand ; and there hung about his neck a great chain of gold, with a medal 
of gold, with his own picture.” Such was, in those days, the pomp and circum- 
stance of the profession of civil law. He did not long en joy this situation, dy- 
ing towards the close of 1605. He is allowed to have been very learned, not 
only in the civil and canon law, blit in the classical languages, and in ecclesias- 
tical history. But his prejudices were of so violent a nature as to obscure both 
his genius and erudition, lie zealously maintained the absolute power of mon- 
nrchs, and had an illiberal antipathy to the proteslant religion, llis works arc, 
1, a controversial treatise on the royal power, against Buchanan and other king- 
killers, Paris, 1600 ; 2, a treatise on the pow T er of the Pope, showing that he 
has no right of rule over secular princes, 1609 ; .3, a commentary on the title 
of the pandects de rebis credit is, &c ; 4, a commentary on Tacitus’s Life of 
Agricola. All these works, ns well ns their titles, arc in Latin. 

Barclay, John, son of William Barclay, was horn at Pontnniousson in 
France. January 28, 1582, ami was educated under the care of Jesuits. 
When only nineteen years old, he published notes on the Thebais of Statius. He 
was, as above stated, the innocent cause of a quarrel between his father and the 
Jesuits, in consequence of which the family removed to England, in 160.3. At 
the beginning of 1604, young Barclay presented a poetical panegyric to the 
king, under the title of Kalendts Januari a. To this monarch he sooit^after 
dedicated the first part of his celebrated Latin satire entitled, Fuphoniiion. John 
Barclay, like many young men of genius, was anxious for distinction, quocvnqve 
modo , and, having .an abundant conceit of his own abilities, and looking upon 
all other men as only fit to furnish him witli matter of ridicule, lie launched at the 
very first into the dangerous field of general satire. He confesses in the apology 
which lie afterwards published for his Kuphonnioii, that, “as soon as he left 
school, a juvenile desire of fame incited him to attack the whole world, t at her 
with a view of promoting his own reputation, than of dishonouring individuals.” 
We must confess that this grievous early fault, of Barclay was only the transgres- 
sion of a very spirited character. He says, in his dedication of Euphonnion to 
King James, written when he was two-and-twenty, that he was ready, in the ser- 
vice of his Majesty, to convert his pen into a sword, or his sword into a pen. 
His prospects at this court were unfortunately blighted, like those of his la- 
ther, by the religious prejudices of the time; and in 1604 the family returned 
to France. John, -however, appears to have spent the next year chiefiy in Eng- 
land, probably upon some renewal of his prospects at the court of King James. 
In 1606, after the death of his father, he returned to France, and at Paris mar- 
ried Louisa Debonnaire, with whom he soon after settled at London. Here he pub- 
lished the second part of his Euphormion , dedicating it to the Earl of Salisbury, 
k minister in whom he could find no fault but his excess of virtue . Lord Hailes 
remarks* m a surprising circumstance, that the writer who could discover no faults 
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in Salisbury, aimed the shafts of ridicule at Sully ; but nothing can be less sur- 
prising in such a person as Barclay. A man who satirized only for the sake 
of personal eclat , would as easily flatter in gratitude for the least notice. It should 
also be recollected, that many minds do not, till the approach of middle life, ac- 
quire the power of judging accurately regarding virtue and vice, or merit and 
demerit : all principles, in such minds, are jumbled like the elements of the earth 
in chaos, and are only at length reduced to a lirmament by the overmastering 
influence of the understanding. In the disposition which seems to have charac- 
terised Barclay, for flattering those who patronised him, he endeavoured to please 
King James, in the second part of the Euphormion, by satirizing tobacco and 
the purilaus. In this year he also published an account of the gun-powder plot, 
a work remarked to be singularly impartial considering the religion of the wri- 
ter. During the course of three years residence in England, Barclay received no 
token of the royal liberality. Sunk iu indigence, with an increasing family 
calling for support, lie only wished to be indemniiied for his English journeys, 
and to have his charges defrayed into France. At length he was relieved from 
his distresses by his patron Salisbury. Of these circumstances, so familiar and 
so discouraging to men of letters, we are informed by some allegorical and ob- 
scure verses written by Barclay at that sad season. Having removed to France 
in 1 (101), he next year published his Apology for the Euphormion. This denotes 
that lie Ciinie to see the folly of a general contempt for mankind at the age of 
twenty-eight, llow lie supported himself at this time, does not. appear; but lie 
is found, in Hi 14, publishing his Icon Animarum, which is declared by a com- 
petent critic to be the best, though not the most celebrated of his works. It is 
a delineation of the genius and manners of the European nations, with remarks, 
moral and philosophical, on the various tempers of men. It is pleasant to ob- 
serve that in this work he does justice to the Scottish people. In l(i 1 5, Barclay 
is said to have been invited by Pope Paul V. to Home. He liad previously 
lashed the holy court iu no measured terms ; but so marked a homage from 
this quarter to his distinction in letters, as usual, softened liis feelings, and lie 
now accordingly shifted his family thither, and lived the rest of his life under the 
protection of the pontiff! In Hi 17, he published at Rome his “ Paramesis ad 
Sectorios, Libri Duo a work in which he seems to have aimed at atoning lor 
his former sarcasms at the Pope, by kishing those whom his holiness called 
heretics. Barclay seems to have been honoured with many marks of kindness, 
not only from the Pope, but also from Cardinal Barberini ; yet it does not appear 
that lie obtained much emolument. Incumbered with a wile and family, and 
having a spirit above liis fortune, lie was left at full leisure to pursue his studies. 
It was at that time that he composed his Latin romance called Argents. lie 
employed his vacant hours in cultivating a flower garden ; and llossi relates, in his 
turgid Italian style, that Barclay cared not for those bulbous roots which produce 
flowers of a sweet scent, but cultivated such as produced flowers void of smell, 
but having variety of colours, lienee wo may conclude that lie w r ns among the 
first of those who were infected with that strange disease, a passion for tulips, 
which soon after overspread Europe, and is commemorated under the name of the 
Tulipo-mania. Barclay might truly have said with Virgil, “ Tardus amor jlo- 
rum!” He had two mastiffs placed as sentim 1 ? to protect his garden ; and ra- 
ther than abandon his favourite flowers, chose to continue his residence in an ill- 
aired and unwholesome situation. 

This extraordinary genius, who seems to have combined the perfervidurn in - 
genktm of his father’s country, with the mercurial vivacity of his mother’s, died 
at Home on the 12tli of August, 1 (521, in the thirty-ninth year of his age. lie 
left a wife, who had tormented him much with jealousy, (through the ardour of 
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her affection, as lie explained it), besides three children, of* whom two were boys. 
He also left, in the hands of the printer, his celebrated Argents, and also an un- 
published history of the conquest of Jerusalem, and some fragments of a general 
history of Uuropc. He was buried in the church of St Ouuphritis, and his widow 
erected a monument to him, with his bust in marble, at the church of St Law- 
rence, on the road to Tivoli. A strange circumstance caused the destruction of 
tills trophy. Cardinal Barberini chanced to erect a monument, exactly similar, 
at the same place, to liis preraptor, Bernardus Guliemis a monte Sancti Sabi hi . 
When the widow of Barclay beard of this, she said, “ My husband was a man of 
birth, and famous in the literary world ; 1 will not sutler him to remain on a 
level with a base and obscure pedagogue.” She therefore caused the bust to be 
removed, and the inscription to be ohl item led. The account given of the Ar- 
genis, by Lord Hailes, who wrote a life of John Barclay as a specimen of a Bio- 
graphia Scotica, 1 is as follows: “ Argenis is generally supposed to be a history 
under feigned names, and not a romance. Barclay himself contributed to estab- 
lish this opinion, by introducing some real characters into the work. But that 
was merely to compliment certain dignitaries of the church, whose good offices 
be courted, or whose power he dreaded. The key prefixed to Argents has per- 
petuated the error. There are, no doubt, many incidents in it that allude to the 
state of France during the civil wars in the seventeenth century ; hut it requires 
a strong imagination indeed to discover Queen i Elizabeth in Hyanisbe, or Henry 
Ill.of France in Meleander.” On the whole, Argenis appears to be a poetical fable, 
replete with moral and political reflections. Of this w ork three Kuglish translat ions 
have appeared, the last in 1772; blit it now only enjoys the reflective reputation 
of a work that was once in high repute. We may quote, however, the opinion 
which Cow per was pleased to express regarding this singular production. “ It 
is,” says the poet of Olney, “ the most amusing romance that ever was written. 
It is the only one, indeed, of an old date, that 1 had ever the patience to go 
through with. It is interesting in a high degree, richer in incident than can he 
imagined, full of surprises, which the reader never forestalls, and yet free from 
entanglement and confusion. The style too, appears to me to he such as would 
not dishonour Tacitus himself.” 

BASSANTIN, or BANSANTOITN, Jawks, astronomer and ma t li ei n a I i cifltfj^was 
the son of the Laird of Bassantin, in Berwickshire, and probably boj#®jfl^the 
early part of the sixteenth century. Being sent to study at the UnfrtM®ft^ of 
Glasgow, lie applied himself almost exclusively to mathematics, to the xlt^eict of 
languages and philosophy, which were then the most common study, ilf order 
to prosecute mathematics more effectually than it was possible to do in his own 
country, he went abroad, and travelled through the Netherlands, S#ffeerland, 
Italy, and Germany ; fixing himself at last in France, where for a* considerable 
lime he taught his favourite science with high reputation in the University of 
Paris, in that age, the study of astronomy was inseparable from astrology , and 
Bassantin became a celebrated proficient in this pretended science, which was 
then highly cultivated in France, insomuch that it entered more or less into 
almost all public affairs, and nearly every court in Fu rope had its astrologer. 
Bassantin, besides liis attainments in astrology, understood the laws of the 
heavens to an extent which excited the wonder of the age — especially, when it 
was considered that he had scarcely any knowledge of the Greek or Latin lan- 
guages, in which all that, was formerly known of this science had been embodied. 
But, as may be easily conceived, astronomy was as yet a most imperfect science ; 
the Coperniean system, which forms the groundwork of modem astronomy, 
was not yet* discovered or acknowledged; and all that was really known had 
1 * n and the ground-work of the present sketch. 
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in time become so inextricably associated with tlic dreams of astrology, as to be 
cut i tied to little respect. Bassantin returned to liis native country in 1502, 
and in passing through England, met with Sir Robert Melville of Mordecairny, 
who was then engaged in a diplomatic mission from Mary to Elizabeth, for the 
purpose of bringing about a meeting between the two queens. A curious account 
of this rencontre is preserved by Sir James Melville in his Memoirs, and, as it 
is highly illustrative of the character and pretensions of Bassantin, we shall lay 
it before the reader. 44 Ane Bassantin, a Scottis man, that had been travelit, 
and was learnit in liicli scyences, cam to him [Sir Robert Melville] and said, 
4 tiud geulilman, 1 hear sa gud report of you that I love you hartly, and there- 
fore canot. forbear to shaw you, bow all your upriclit dealing and your honest 
travell will be in vain, where ye believe to oblein a weall for our ljucu at the 
Quen of England is liaiulis. You hot ty lie your tyme; for, tirst, they will never 
me it logit her, and next, there will neviv be hot discembling and secret liattrent 
for a why le, and at length captivity and utter wrnk for our Quen by England.’ 
My brother’s answer again was, that he lyked not to heir of sic devilisch newes, 
nor yet wald he credit them in any sort, as false, ungodly, and unlawfull for 
Christians to mcdle them with. Bassantin answered again, 4 (iud 3'lest or Mel- 
vill, tak not that hard opinion of me; 1 am a Christian of your religion, and 
fears Cod, and purposes never to cast myself in any of the unlawful art is that 
ye mean of, hot sa far as IWelanthon, wlia was a Codly theologuc, has declared 
and written anent the naturall scyences, that are lawful! and daily red in dyvers 
Chrislian Universities; in the qiihilkis, as in all othir artis, Cod geves to some 
less, to some mair and clearer knawledge than till others; be the quliilk knaw- 
ledge 1 have, also that at length, that the kingdom of England sail of rycht 
fall to the crown of Scotland, and that ther are some born at this instant, that 
sail hruik lands and heritages in England. Bot alace it will cost many their 
lyves, and many bludy ballades wilhe foiiclitcn tirst, or [ere] it tak a sattled 
el feet ; and he my knawledge,’ said he, 4 the Spaniards will l>e helpers, and 
will tak a part to themselves for ther labours, quliilk they wilhe laitli to love 
again.’ ” If the report of this conference be quite faithful, we must certainly 
do Bassantin the justice to say, that the most material part of liis prophecy 
came to pass; though it might he easy 1, for him to see that, as the sovereign of 
Scotland was heiress-presumptive to the crown of England, she or her heirs had 
a near prospect of succeeding, llow Bassantin spent his lime in Scotland does 
not appear; but, as a good pvotestant, he became a warm supporter of the Earl 
of Murray, then struggling for the ascendancy, lie died in 1 5ti 3. His works 
are, l, A System of Astronomy, published for the third time in 1503, by John 
Torncpsius. 2, A Treatise of the Astrolabe, published at Lyons in 1555, and 
reprinted at Baris in I(il7. 3, A Pamphlet on the Calculation of Nativities. 
4, A Treatise on Arithmetic. 5, Mush; on the Principles of the Platon ists. (», 
On Mathematics in general. It is understood that, ; u the composition of these 
works, he required considerable literary assistance, being only skilled in bis own 
language, which was never then made the vehicle of scientific discussion. 

BASSOL, John, a distinguished disciple of the famous Duns Scotus, is slated 
by Mackenzie to have been born in the reign of Alexander HI. He studied 
under Duns at Oxford, and with him, in 1304, removed to Paris, where he 
resided some time in the University, and, in 1313, entered the order ol the 
Minorites. Aliev this lie was sent by the general of his order to Rhcims, where 
lie applied himself to the study of medicine, and taught philosophy for seven 
or eight years. In 1322, he removed to Mechlin in Brabant, and after teach- 
ing theology in that city for live and twenty years, died in 347. 

Bassol’s only work w r as one entitled, “ Commentaria Sen Lectiuve in Quatuor 
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Libros Seutentianim” to which were attached some miscellaneous papers on 
Philosophy anil Medicine. The book was published in folio at Paris, in 1517. 
Bassol was known by the title, Doctov Ordinatissitnus , or the most Methodical 
Doctor, on account of the clear and accurate method in which he lectured and 
composed. The fashion of giving such titles to the great masters ot the schools 
was then in its prime. Thus, Duns Sootus himself was styled Doctor Subtilis , 
ov the Subtle Doctor. St Francis of Assis was called the Seraphic Doctor ; 
Alexander Hales the Irrefragable Doctor; Thomas Aquinos the Angelical Doc- 
tor ; Heudricus Bonicollius the Solemn Doctor ; Richard Middleton the Solid 
Doctor; Francis Mayron the Acute Doctor; Durandus d S. Portiano the most 
Resolute Doctor ; Thomas Bredwardin the Profound Doctor; Joannes lluys- 
brokius the Divine Doctor , and so forth ; the title being in every case founded 
upon some extravagant conception ot tlie merit ol the particular individual, 
adopted by his contemporaries and disciples. In this extraordinary class of 
literati , John Bassol, as implied by his soubriquet , shines conspicuous for order 
and method; yet we are told that his works contain most of the faults which 
are generally laid to the charge ot the schoolmen, lho chi el ol these is an 
irrational devotion to the philosophy ol Aristotle, as expounded by Thomas Aqui- 
nas. In the early ages of modern philosophy, this most splendid exertion of 
the human mind was believed to be irreconcileable to the Christian doctrines ; 
and at the very time when the Angelical Doctor wrote his commentary, it stood 
prohibited by a decree of Pope Gregory IX. Hie illustrious Ihomas not only 
restored Aristotle to favour, but inspired his followers with an admiration ol his 
precepts, which, as already mentioned, was not rational. Not less was their ad- 
miration of the “angelical” commentator, to whom it was long the fashion 
among them to oiler an incense little short of blasphemy. A commentator upon 
au original work of Thomas Aquinas, endeavours, in a prefatory discourse, to 
prove, in so many chapters, that he wrote his books not without the special in- 
fusion of the spirit of God Almighty; that, in writing them, he received many 
things by revelation ; and, that Christ had given anticipatory testimony to his 
writings. By way of bringing the works of St Thomas into direct comparison 
with the Holy Scriptures, the same writer remarks, “that, as in the first General 
Councils of the church, it was common to have the Bible unfolded upon the 
Altar, so, in the last General Council (that of Trent), St Thomas’ ‘Sum’ was 
placed beside the Bible, as an inferior rule of Christian doctrine.” Peter Labbe, 
si learned Jesuit, with scarcely less daring llattery, styles St Thomas an angel, 
and says that, as he learned many things from the angels, so he taught the an- 
gels some things; that St r ihomas had said what St I aid was not permitted tiftp 
utter ; and that he speaks of God as if lie had seen him, and of Christ as if he 
had been his voice. One might almost suppose that these learned' gentlemen, 
disregarding the sentiment afterwards embodied by Gray, that flattery soothes 
not the cold ear of death, endeavoured by tlieir praises to make interest with 
the “ angelical” shade, not doubting that he was able to obtain for them a larger 
share of paradise than they could otherwise hope for. In the words of the au- 
thor of the Reflections on Beaming, “ the sainted Thomas, if capable of hearing 


those inordinate flatteries, must have blushed to receive them.” 

Bassol was also characterised, in common with all the rest of the schoolmen, 
by a ridiculous nicety in starting questions and objections. Overlooking the 
great moral aim of wliat they were expounding, lie and his fellows lost them- 
selves in minute and subtle inquiries after physical exactness, started at every 
straw which lay upon their path, and measured the powers of the mind by grains 
and scruples. It must be acknowledged, in favour of this singular class of man, 
improved natural reason to a great height, and that much of what 
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is most admired in modern philosophy is only borrowed from them. At the 
same time, their curiosity in raising and prosecuting frivolous objections to the 
Christian system is to be regretted as the source of much scepticism and irreli- 
gion. To many of their arguments, ridicule only is due ; and ifc would perhaps 
be impossible for the gravest to restrain a smile at the illustrissimo mentioned 
by Cardan, one of whose arguments was declared to be enough to puzzle all 
posterity, and who himself wept in his old age, because he had become unable 
to understand bis own books. 

The works of Bassol have been long forgotten, like those of his brethren ; 
but it is not too much to say regarding this great man of a former day, that the 
same powers of mind which he spent upon the endless intricacies of the school 
philosophy, would certainly, in another age and sphere, have tended to the 
permanent advantage of his fellow creatures. He was so much admired by his 
illustrious preceptor, that that great man used to say, <£ If only Joannes Ikissio- 
lis be present, I have a sufficient auditory.” 

BAXTER, Andrew, an ingenious moral and natural philosopher, was the 
son of a merchant in Old Aberdeen, and of Mrs Elizabeth Fraser, a lady 
connected with some of the considerable families of that name in the north of 
Scotland. He was horn at Old Aberdeen, in 1 0 SO or ll>87, and educated at 
the King’s College, in his native city. His employment in early life was that of 
a preceptor to young gentlemen ; and among others of his pupils were Lord Cray, 
Lord Illantyre, and Mr Hay of Druiumelzier. In 1723, while resident atllunse 
Castle, as preceptor to the last-mentioned gentleman, he is know n, from letters which 
passed between him and Henry Home, afterwards Lord Kaimes, to have been 
deeply engaged in both physical and metaphysical disquisitions. As Mr Home’s 
paternal seat of Kaimes was situated within a few' miles of Dmise Castle, the si- 
milarity of their pursuits appears to have brought them into an intimate friend- 
ship and correspondence. This, however, was soon afterwards broken oft*. Mr 
Home, who was a mere novice in physics, contended with Mr Baxter that mo- 
tion was necessarily the result of a succession of causes. The latter endeavoured, 
at iirst with much patience and good temper, to point out the error of this ar- 
gument ; hut, teased at length with what lie conceived to be sophistry purposely 
employed by his antagonist, to show his ingenuity in throwing doubts on princi- 
ples to which lie himself annexed the greatest importance, and on which he had 
founded what he believed to be a demonstration of those doctrines most material 
to the happiness of mankind, he finally interrupted the correspondence , saying, 
“ I shall returfi you all your letters; mine, if not already destroyed, you may 
likewise return; we shall burn them and our philosophical heats together.” 
About this time, Mr Baxter married Alice Mabane, daughter of a respectable 
clergyman in Berwickshire. A few years afterwards he published his great 
work, entitled, “ An Empiiry into the nature of tho Human Soul, wherein its 
immateriality is evinced from the principles of Reason and Philosophy.” Tins 
work was originally without date ; but a second edition appeared in 1737, and 
a third in 1745. It has been characterised in the highest terms of panegyric 
by Bishop Wnrburton. “ He who would sec,” says this eminent prelate, “ the 
justest and preciscst notions of Hod and the soul, may read this book : one of 
the most finished of the kind, in my humble opinion, that the present limes, 
greatly advanced in true philosophy, have produced.” The object ol’ the trea- 
tise is to prove the immateriality, and consequently the immortality of the soul, 
from the acknowledged principle of the vis inert ice of matter. His argument, 
according to the learned Lord Woodhouselee, is as follows: “ There is a resis- 
tance to any change of its present state, either of rest or motion, essential to 
matter, which is inconsistent with its possessing any active power. Those, there- 
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fore, which have been called the natural powers of matter, as gravity, attraction, 
elasticity, repulsion, are not powers implanted in matter, or possible to be 
made inherent in it, but are impulses or forces impressed upon it ab extra . The 
consequence of the want of active power in matter is, that all those effects com- 
monly ascribed to its active powers, must be produced upon it by an immaterial 
being. Hence we discover the necessity for the agency of a constant and uni- 
versal Providence in the material world, who is (ion ; and lienee we must admit 
the necessity of an immaterial mover in all spontaneous motions, which is the 
Soul ; for that which can arbitrarily effect a change in the present state of 
matter, cannot be matter itself, which resists all change of its present state : and 
since this change is eifoclcd liy willing, that thing which wills in us is not mat- 
ter, but an immaterial substance. From these fundamental propositions, the 
author deduces as consequences, the necessary immortal it) of the soul, as being 
a simple uncompounded substance, and thence incapable of decay, and its capa- 
city of existing, and being conscious when separated from the body.” In 1741, 
leaving his family in Berwick, he went abroad with his pupil Mr llay, and 
resided for several years at Utrecht. In the course of various excursions which 
lie made through Holland, France, and Uermany, he was generally well received 
by the literati. He returned to Scotland in 1747, and, till his death in 1750, 
resided constantly at Whittingham in Fast Lothian, a seat of his pupil Mr Hay. 
His latter works were, “ Matlio, sive Cosiuolheoria puerilis, Uialogus,” a piece 
designed for the use of his pupi), and, “ An Appendix to his Enquiry into the 
nature of the human soul,” wherein lie endeavoured to remove some difficulties, 
which had been started against his notions of the via inertia} of matter by 
IMaelaurin, in his “ Account of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophical Discoveries.” 
In 1771), the llev. Dr Duncan of South Warnborough published, “The evidence 
of reason in proof of the Immortality of the Soul, independent on the more 
abstruse enquiry into the nature of matter and spirit — collected from the 3ISS. 
of the late Mr Baxter.” 

The learning and abilities of Mr Baxter are sufficiently displaced in his 
writings, which, however, were of more note in the literary world during his own 
time than now’. He was very studious, and sometimes sat up whole nights read- 
ing and writing. His temper was cheerful; lie was a friend to innoeeiHvJncrri- 
mont, and of a disposition truly benevolent. In conversation lie was modest, 
and not apt to make much show of the extensive knowledge lie possessed. In 
the discharge of the several social and relative duties of life, his conduct was 
exemplary. He had the most reverential sentiments of the Deity, of whose 
presence and immediate support, he had always a strong impression upon his 
mind. He paid a strict attention to economy, though he dressed elegantly, and 
was not parsimonious in his other expenses. It is known also that there were 
several occasions on which lie acted with remarkable disinterestedness; and so 
far was lie from courting preferment, that he repeatedly declined oilers of that 
kind that were made to him, on the condition of his taking orders in the C hurch 
of England. The French, Herman, and Dutch languages were spoken by him 
with much ease, and the Italian tolerably ; and he read and wrote them all, 
together with the Spanish. Jlis friends and correspondents were numerous and 
respectable ; among them are particularly mentioned, Mr Uointz, preceptor to 
the Duke of Cumberland, and Bishop Warburton. While travelling on the Con- 
tinent, lie had formed an intimate friendship with the celebrated John Wilkes; 
and lie accordingly dedicated to this gentleman his Appendix to the Enquiry. 
After the death of Mr Baxter, Mr Wilkes published a remarkably interesting 
letter, the last but one which lie had received from his friend, exhibiting in a 
very striking manner the deep impression which the excellent principles of Mr 
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Baxter had made upon his own mind, and which were only the more deeply and 
confidently cherished as life approached its close. “ As to the state of my dis- 
ease,” says the dying philosopher, u unless I would make suppositions contrary 
to all probability, I have no reasonable hopes of recovery, the swelling which 
began at my legs, being now got up to my belly and bead. I am a trouble to 
all about me, especially to my poor wife, who has the life of a slavo night and 
day, helping me to take care of my diseased frame. Yet I may linger on a 
while, as I can still walk a little through the room, and divert myself now and 
then with reading, nay, in writing down my remarks on what I read. But I 
can with sincerity assure you, my most dear Mr Wilkes, death lias nothing ter- 
rible to me ; or rather l look upon it with pleasure. 1 have long and often 
considered and written down the advantages of a separate state. 1 shall soon 
know more than all the men I leave behind me ; wonders in material nature 
aud the world of spirits, which never entered into the thoughts of philosophers. 
The end of knowledge then, is not to get a name, or form a new sect, but to 
adore the power and wisdom of the Deity. This kills pride, but heightens hap- 
piness and pleasure. All our rational desires, because rational, must be satisfied 
by a being, himself infinitely rational. I have been long aware that nothing 
can go beyond the grave, but habits of virtue and innocence. There is no dis- 
tinction in that world, but wliat proceeds from virtue or vice. Titles and riches 
are laid oft’ when the shroud goes on.” [Mr Baxter then goes on to express his 
conviction that even the punishments which may be awarded in a future state 
will only be u to correct, and make better.”] “ Besides, wliat is it to be free 
from the pains and infirmities of the body — though I am satisfied just now, 
that the weakness of my distressed limbs is as much the immediate eftect of the 
same power and goodness, as their growth and strength was sixty years ago ! 
Dare 1 add a word without being thought vain ? This is owing to my having 
reasoned honestly on the nature of that dead substance, matter. It is as utterly 
inert when tlie tree flourishes, as when the leaf withers. And it is the same 
divine power, differently applied, that directs the last parting throb, and the 
first, drawing breath. () the blindness of those who think matter can do any 
thing of itself, or perform an effect without impulse or direction from superior 
power !’’ 

BAYNE, [or Haine] James, A. M. a divine of some note, was the son of the 
llev. Mr Bayne, minister of Honhill in Dumbartonshire, and was born in 1710. 
11 is education commenced at the parish school, was completed at the university 
of Glasgow, and in duo time he became a licensed preacher of the established 
church of Scotland. In consequence of the respectability of liis father, and his 
own talents as a preacher, lie was presented by the Duke of Montrose to tlie church 
of Killcarn, the parish adjoining that in which his father had long ministered 
the gospel, and memorable as the natafe solum of Buchanan. In this sequester- 
ed and tranquil scene, be spent many years, which lie often referred to in after 
life as the happiest he had ever known. He here married Miss Potter, daughter 
of Dr Michael Poller, professor of divinity in the Glasgow university, by whom 
lie had a large family. His son, the Kev. James Bayne, was licensed in the Scot- 
tish establishment, but afterwards received episcopal ordination, and died a few 
years ago in the exercise of that profession of f; Lih at Alloa. Another son is at 
present a captain in the army, and possesses an estate in Stirlingshire. 

The reputation of Mr Bayne as a preacher soon travelled far beyond the rural 
scene to which his ministrations were confined. His people, in allusion to tho 
musical sweetness of liis voice, honoured him with die classical epithet of “ the 
swan of the west” In an evil hour, he was induced to remove to Paisley, ami 
undertake a collegiate charge in the high church of that b'istliug town, where his 
i. x 
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partner in duty was the celebrated Mr Wotherspoon. Though both men pos- 
sessed abilities much above the ordinary standard, and were alike admired by 
their flock, neither of them perhaps enjoyed a temperament of the most accom- 
modating nature. Some trifling jealousies arose between them, and rendered 
both alike uncomfortable. A dispute in the session, said to have arisen from the 
election of a precentor, fell under the notice of the presbytery, and Mr Bayne, 
conceiving himself injured by the decision of that body, resolved to accept a 
charge under the presbytery of Belief, a sect so called which had recently 
parted from the national church, and as yet numbered only two clergymen , tlie 
liev. Mr lloston, formerly parochial minister of Jedburgh, and the Rev. Mr Tho- 
mas Gillespie, who had been expelled from Carnock, in 1752, on account of 
an act of disobedience to the General Assembly, and of whom a brief memoir 
will he found at his proper place in this work. A large chapel 1 had been built 
in Nicholson’s Bark, near Edinburgh, and opened on the l Ollt of January, 17AG, 
by 31r Gillespie. On the 1 5th of February, Mr Bayne was inducted by Mr Gil- 
lespie as the officiating minister. In taking this step it does not appear that he 
contemplated a separation from tlie church. To show that lie still considered 
himself as belonging to it, lie conducted his whole congregation to (lie neighbour- 
ing church of Grey friars, to partake of the sacrament. The establishment, how- 
ever, resented his alliance with the new sect by formally deposing him at the 
next General Assembly'. Against this sentence lie remonstrated in a pamphlet 
written with much bitterness, and no small share of ingenious sarcasm. His 
exertions in the metropolis were highly popular, insomuch that his congregation 
afforded him exactly the same salary which lie had enjoyed at Paisley. As the 
novelty, however, wore off, his reputation experienced a considerable decline, 
and it is certain that the latter part of his life was embittered by a sense of liis 
peculiar situation in regard to the church. In 1770, Mr Bayne preached and 
published a sermon upon Foote’s “ Minor,*’ a drama, which, though professing 
to aim the shafts of ridicule only at ignorant fanatics and vicious hypocrites, ho 
rightly judged to he of an injurious character to the whole of the more sincere 
clergy, as well as to religion in general, 'flic dramatist thought it worth his 
while to reply to this attack, and accordingly, in 1771, appeared “ An Apology 
for the Minor, in a letter to the Rev. Mr Baine, by Samuel Foote, Esq.” The 
wit's defence rests solely upon one point — that he only satirized the follies and 
vices of the pretended religious. We hold, however, that this play could never 
have been so keenly relished, if it had not been for the too ready disposition of 
a large class of the community to seize hold of every tiling which tells upon even 
the remotest outworks or associations of religion. The Minor, therefore, in 
common with all jeux d' esprit of a like nature, is clearly liable to the blame 
imputed to it by Mr Bayne. 1 

Mr Bayne stands out in the history of the Relief sect, now oue of the most 
considerable in Scotland, as one of its early and venerable fathers. He was a 
man of great natural and acquired parts, and, as is sufficiently obvious from his 

1 Now called the College Street Chapel. 

* The reverend censor must not be supposed, from his entering the field against Foote, to 
have been an enemy to harmless mirth, or even to the less safe entertainment which is to* 
he derived from wit. He was himself a man of some humour. Once, his son having to 
preach on a very cold afternoon for some clergyman of the city, did not leave the family, 
fire-side till after his father had gone away upon his own particular duty. When the old 
gentlemiln returned, ho found his son, who had got home before him, sitting exactly on the 
spot where he had left him, toasting his toes over the Are. On expressing his suspicion 
that the young gentleman had never stirred from the spot, ho was assured of the contrary 
being the fact ; oh aye,” said the father, seeing that a short sermon explained the mystery, 
"sweare* awa, and sune haine;” a proverbial expression whicih certainly applied very well 
to the ca&a io. point. 


* Rttlurtunt. 
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writings, composed the English language in a manner far superior to the ordi- 
nary literature of his time. A volume of his sermons was published nearly forty 
years after his death, which took place on the 17th of January, 1790, when he 
had attained the eightieth year of his age. 

BEATON (CARDINAL) DAVID. 

Even now, Mis said that at the midnight hour, 

When ghosts the silent reign of darkness scour. 

Proudly lie 1 stalks beneath these ancient walls, 

And with infernal yell on Beaton calls, 

Who hears the summons, starting from his grave ! 

Parley the} - hold in some adjacent cave. 

A coffin’s splinter, dipped in sulphur, lights 
The horrid process of their hellish rites. 

With deadly nightshade’s berries they infuse 
Squeez’d hemlock dripping with sepulchral dews: 

The poppy lends Its soporific aid, 

To wrap lip conscience In oblivion’s shade : 

A screech-owl’s liver, and a serpent’s tongue, 

'Together pounded, ’midst the mass are flung; 

A toad’s black venom, and a fox’s heart. 

The force of slander and of guile impart. 

All these compounded by infernal skill, 

Produce a dose to prompt the immoral will. — Brown’s Philemon. 

l)nvi<l Heaton who held in his own person’ the rectory of Cnmpsie, the ab- 
bacy of Aberbrothick, the bishopric of Mirepoix in France, the cardinalship of 
St Stephen in Monte Cu»lio, and the chancellorship of Scotland, and who was 
the chief of the catholic party in Scotland in the earlier age of the reformation, 
was descended from an ancient family in Fife, possessed of the barony of Bal- 
four, and was horn in the year He was educated at the college of St 

Andrews, where he completed his courses of polite literature and philosophy, but 
was sent afterwards to the university of Paris, where he studied divinity for seve- 
ral years. Entering iuto holy orders, he had the rectory of Campsie and the 
abbacy of Aberbrothick bestowed upon him, by Ids uncle, James Beaton, Arch- 
bishop of St Andrews, who retained one half of the rents of the abbacy to his 
own use. Possessing good abilities and a lively fancy, David Beaton became a 
great favourite with James V., who, in (5 Hi, sent him to reside as his ambassa- 
dor at the court of France. He returned to Scotland in 1 525, and, still grow- 
ing in the king’s favour, was, in 152M, made lord privy seal. 

In the year 1533, he was again sent on a mission to the Trench court, where 
it was supposed the English had of late ingratiated themselves to the prejudice 
of the Scots. Beaton on this occasion was charged to refute the calumnies 
which it was supposed the English had circulated against his countrymen, to study 
the preservation of the ancient league between the two nations, and to con- 
clude a treaty of marriage between .lames and Magdalene the daughter of Fran- 
cis. If unsuccessful in any of these points, lie was furnished with letters which 
lie was to deliver to the parliament at Paris, and depart immediately for Flanders, 
for the purpose of forming an alliance with the emperor. In every part of liis 
embassy, Beaton seems to have succeeded to the utmost extent of his wishes, t-lio 
marriage excepted, which was delayed on account of the declining state of health 
in which Magdalene then was. How long Beaton remained at the French court 
at this time has not been ascertained ; but it is certain that he was exceedingly 
agreeable to Francis, who, perceiving his great abilities, and aware ot the inllp- 

1 Archbishop Sharpe. 
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ence lie possessed over the mind of die Scottish king, used every expedient, to attach 
him to the interests of France, being afraid of the predilection of James towards 
iiis uncle Henry VIII., who also, he was aware, was strengthening, by all the in- 
fluence he possessed, his interest at the Scottish court. 

In 1536, finding a second embassy also unsuccessful, king James set sail for 
France, and proceeded to the court, where ho was most cordially welcomed ; 
and, unable to deny his suit, especially as it was exceedingly agreeable to 
Magdalene herself, Francis consented to their union, which was celebrated 
with great rejoicings on the 1st of January, 1537. On the 28tli of May 
following, die royal pair landed in Scotland, being conveyed by a French 
fleet. Magdalene was received by the Scottish nation with the utmost cor- 
diality ; but she was already far gone in a decline, and died on the 7th of 
July following, to the inexpressible grief of the whole nation. It was on the 
death of this queen that mournings were first worn in Scotland. James, how- 
ever, in expectation of this event, had fixed his attention upon Mary of 
Guise, widow of the Duke of Longueville ; and Beaton, who by this time had 
returned to Scotland, was dispatched immediately to bring her over. On this 
occasion lie was appointed by the king of France bishop of Mirepoix, to which 
see he was consecrated, December 5th, 1537. The following year, lie was, at 
the recommendation of the French king, elevated to the cardinalship by the 
Pope, which was followed by a grant on the part of the French king for services 
already done and for those which he might afterwards do to his majesty, allowing 
his heirs to succeed him to Ills estate in France, though the said hen’s should be 
born and Jive within the kingdom of Scotland, and though they should have no 
particular letter or act of naturalization in that country. Notwithstanding of the 
obligations he was thus laid under by the king of France, lie returned to Scot- 
land with Mary of Guise, and shortly after obtained the entire management of 
the diocese and primacy of St Andrews, under his uncle James Beaton, whom he 
eventually succeeded in that office. 

A severe persecution was commenced at this time by the cardinal against 
all who were suspected of favouring the reformed doctrines. Many were forced to 
recant, and two persons, Norman Gourlay and David Straiton, were burnt at the 
Hood of Greenside, near Edinburgh. The pope, as a further mark of liis re- 
pect, and to quicken his zeal, declared him Leg at us a Latere ; and Beaton, 
to manifest his gratitude, brought to St Andrews the earls of Huntley, Arran, 
Mari sell al, and Montrose, the lords of Fleming, Limlsay, Erskine, and Seaton, 
Gavin archbishop of Glasgow (chancellor), William bishop of Aberdeen, Henry 
bishop of Galloway, John bishop of Briclien, and William bishop of Dumblane, 
the abbots of Melross, Dunfermline, Lindores, and Kinloss, with a multitude of 
priors, deans, doctors of divinity, &c., all of whom being assembled in the cathe- 
dral church, he harangued them from his chair of state on the dangers that hung 
over the true catholic church from the proceedings of king Henry in England, and 
particularly from the great increase of heresy in Scotland, where it had long been 
spreading, and found encouragement even in the court of the king. As he pro- 
ceeded, lie denounced Sir John Borthwick, provost of Linlithgow', as one of the most 
industrious incendiaries, and caused him to be cited before them for maintaining 
— that the Pope h^d no greater authority over Christians than any other bishop 
or prelate — that indulgences granted by the pope were of no force or effect, but 
devised to amuse tlie people and deceive poor ignorant souls — that bishops, 
priests, and oilier clergymen, may lawfully marry — that the heresies commonly 
called the heresies of England and their now liturgy were to be commended by 
all good Christians, and to be embraced by them — that the people of Scotland 
are blinded by their clergy, and profess not the true faith— that churchmen 
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ought not to enjoy any temporalities — that the king ought to convert the super- 
fluous revenues of the church unto other pious uses — that the church of Scotland 
ought to he reformed after the same manner as that of England was — that the 
Canon law was of no force, being contrary to the law of Cod — that the orders 
of friars and monks should be abolished, as had been done in England — that he 
had openly called the pope a Simoniac, because he had sold spiritual things — 
that, he liad read heretical books and the New Testament in English, with treatises 
written by Melanchthon, (Ecolanipadius, and other heretics, and that he not only 
read them himself but distributed them among others — and lastly, that he openly 
disowned the authority of the Homan see. These articles being read and Sir 
John neither appearing himself nor any persou for him, he was set down as a 
confessed heretic, and condemned as an heresiarch. His goods were ordered to 
he confiscated and himself burnt in effigy, if he could not be apprehended, and 
all manner of persons forbidden to entertain or converse with him, under the 
pain of excommunication or forfeiture. This sentence was passed against him 
on the 28th of May, and executed the same day so far as was in the power of 
the court, his effigy being burnt in the market place of St Andrews and two days 
after at Edinburgh. This was supposed by many to be intended as a gratifying 
spectacle to Mary of Guise, the new queen, who bad only a short time before 
arrived from France. 

Sir John Borthwick, in the meantime, being informed of these violent 
proceedings, fled into England, where he was received with open arms by 
Henry VIII., by whom be was sent on an embassy to the protestaut princes 
of Germany, for the purpose of forming with them a defensive league .against 
the pope. Johnston, in liis Heroes of Scotland, says, that “John llorth- 
wic.k, a noble kniglit, was as much esteemed by king James V. for his exem- 
plar and amiable qualities, as lie was detested by the order of the priesthood 
on account of his true piety, for his unfeigned profession of which he was con- 
demned ; and though absent, bis oflects confiscated, and Ills effigy, .after being 
subjected to various marks of ignominy, burnt,” as we have above related. “ This 
condemnation,” Johnston adds, “ he answered by a most learned apology, which 
may yet be seen in the records of the martyrs, [Fox,] and having survived many 
years, at last died in peace in a good old age.” 

While these affairs were transacted, Heury, anxious to destroy that inter- 
est which the French government liad so long maintained in Scotland to 
the prejudice of England, sent into that kingdom the bishop of St Davids 
with some books written in the vulgar tongue upon the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, which he recommended it to his nephew carefully to peruse, and to 
weigh well their contents. James, who was more addicted to his amusements, 
than to the study of the doctrines and duties of Christianity, gave the hooks 
to be perused by some of his courtiers, who, being attached to the clerical 
order, condemned them as heretical, and congratulated the king upon hav- 
ing so fortunately escaped the contamination of his royal eyes by such pesti- 
ferous writings. There were, however, other matters proposed to the king 
by this embassy than the books, though it was al tempted by the clerical faction 
to persuade the people that the books were all that* was intended ; for, shortly after 
the same bishop, accompanied by William Hov ml, brother of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, came to the king at Stirling so suddenly, that lie was not aware of their 
coming till they were announced as arrived in the town. This no doubt was 
planned by Henry to prevent the intriguing of the priests and the French faction 
beforehand, and liis offers were of a nature so advantageous that James acceded 
to them without .any scruple, and readily agreed to meet with his uncle Henry 
on an appointed day, when they were to settle all matter* in diyendance be- 



tween them for the welfare of both kingdoms. Nothing could be more terrible 
to ilie clergy of which Beaton was now confessedly the head in Scotland, than 
the agreement of the two kings, who saw in it nothing short of the loss of all 
that was dear to them, their altars, their revenues, and of course their influence, 
and they hastened to court from all quarters to weep over their religion about to 
he betrayed by an unholy conference, which, being impious in its purposes, 
could not fail, they said, to end in the ruin of the kingdom. Having by these 
representations made a strong impression upon the king, who was ignorant and 
superstitious, they then bribed, by the promise of large sums of money, the cour- 
tiers who had the most powerful influence over him, to dissuade him from the 
journey he had promised to make into England, which they successfully did, and 
so laid the foundation of a quarrel which ended in a war, the disastrous issue of 
which, preying upon the mind of .Tames, brought him to an untimely end. 

In the whole of these transactions, Beaton, a zealous churchman and the hired 
tool of France, was the chief actor, and knowing that the king was both cove- 
tous and needy, he overcame liis scruples, by persuading the clergy to promise him 
a yearly subsidy of thirty thousand gold crowns, and even their whole fortunes, if 
they should be thought necessary. As lie had no design, however, to he at any unne- 
cessary expenses himself, nor meant to be burdensome to bis brethren, lie pointed 
out the estates of those who rebelled against, the authority of the Pope and the ma- 
jesty of the king as proper subjects for confiscation, whereby there might be raised 
annually the sum of one hundred thousand crowns of gold. In order to attain 
this object, lie requested that, for himself and bis brethren, they might only be 
allowed to name, as they were precluded themselves from sitting in judgment in 
criminal cases, a lord chief justice, before whom, were he once appointed, there 
could he neither didicully in managing the process, nor delay in procuring judg- 
ment, since so many men hesitated not to read the books of the New and Old Testa- 
ments, to discuss and disown the power of the Pope, to contemn the ancient rites 
of the church, and, instead of reverencing and obeying, dared to treat with deri- 
sive contempt those individuals that had been consecrated to God, and whose 
business it was to guide them in their spiritual concerns. This wicked counsel, 
as it suited both the inclinations and the necessities of the king, was quickly 
complied with, and they nominated for this new court of inquisition a judge every 
way according to their own hearts, James Hamilton, (a natural brother of the 
Karl of Arran,) whom they had attached to their interests by large gifts, and 
who was willing to be reconciled to the king, whom he had lately oil ended, by 
any service, however cruel. 

The suspicions which the king entertained against his nobility from this 
time forward were such as to paralyze his efforts whether for good or evil. 
The inroads of the English, too, occupied his whole attention, and the shame- 
f'il overthrow' of his army which had entered England by the Solway, threw 
him into such a state of rage and distraction, that his body sunk under it, 
and he died at Falkland on the 13th of December, 1542, le.aving the king- 
dom, torn by faction, and utterly defenceless, to his only surviving legitimate 
child, Mary, then no more than five days old. The sudden demise of the 
king, while it quashed the old projects of the Cardinal, only set him upon 
forming new ones still more daring and dangerous. Formerly he had laboured 
to direct the movements of the king by humouring liis passions, flattering his 
vanity, and administering to Jiis vicious propensities. Now, from the infancy of 
the successor, the death, the captivity, or the exile of the most influential part 
of the nobility, and the distracted state of the nation in general, he conceived 
that it would be easy for him to seize upon the government, which he might now 
administer the infant queen, solely to his own mind. Accordingly, with the 



assistance of one llenry Balfour, a mercenary priest, whom he suborned, lie is 
sai«l to have forged a will for tlie king, in which he was himself nominated agent, 
with three of the nobility as his assessors or assistants. According to Knox, these 
were Argyle, Huntley, and Murray; but Buchanan, whom we think a very suf- 
ficient authority in this case, says that ho also assumed as an assessor liis cousin 
by the mother’s side, the Karl of Arran, who was, after Mary, the next heir to 
the crown, but was believed to be poorly qualified by the bumbler virtues for 
discharging the duties of a private life, and still Jess fitted either by courage or 
capacity for directing the government of a kingdom. Aware of the danger that 
might arise from delay, the cardinal lost not a moment in idle deliberation. The 
will which he had forged he caused to lie proclaimed at the cross of Edinburgh 
on the Monday immediately succeeding the king’s death. 

Arran, the unambitious presumptive heir to the throne, would, had he 
been left, to himself have peaceably acquiesced in the cardinal’s arrange- 
ments, for he had the approbation of the queen mother, and, by presents 
and promises, had made no inconsiderable parly among the nobility'. But 
his friends, the Hamiltons, says Buchanan, more anxious for their own 
aggrandizement than for his honour, incessantly urged him not to let such 
an occasion slip out of his hands, for they would rather have soon the whole 
kiugdom in flames than have been obliged to lead obscure lives in private sta- 
tions. Hatred, too, to the Cardinal, who, from his persecuting ami seltisli 
spirit, was very generally detested, and the disgrace of living in bondage to 
a priest, procured them many associates. The near prospect which Arran now 
had ol’ succeeding to the crown, must also have enlisted a number of the more 
wary and calculating politicians upon his side. But what was of still more con- 
sequence to him, llenry of England who had carried all the principal prisoners 
taken in the late battle to London, marched them in triumph through that me- 
tropolis, and given them in charge to his principal nobility, no sooner heard of the 
death of the king than he recalled the captives to court, entertained them in the 
most friendly manner, .and having taken a promise from each of them that they 
would promote as far as possible, without detriment to the public interests, or 
disgrace to themselves, a marriage between bis son and the young queen, he sent 
them back to Scotland, where they arrived on the 1st of January, 1513. Along 
with the prisoners the Earl of Angus and his brother were restored to their coun- 
try, after an exile of fifteen years, and all were received by the nation with the 
most joyful gratulations. 

It was in vain that the Cardinal had already taken possession of the 
regency. Arran, by the advice of tlie Laird of Grange, called an assem- 
bly of the nobility, which finding the will upon which the Cardinal had as- 
assumed the regency forged, set him aside and elected Arran in his place. This 
was peculiarly grateful to a great proportion of tlie nobles, three hundred of 
whom, with Arran at their head, were found in a proscription list among the 
king’s papers, furnished to him by the Cardinal. Arran, it w r as well known, 
was friendly to the reformers, and liis imbecility of mind being unknown, (lie 
greatest expectations were formed from the moderation of his character. In tlie 
parliament that met in the month of March following, public affairs put on a 
much move promising appearance than could ha been expected. The king of 
England, instead of an army to waste or to subjugate the country, sent an am- 
bassador to ncgociato a marriage between tlie young queen and his son, and a 
lasting peace upon the most advantageous termr. The Cardinal, who saw in this 
alliance with protestant England the downfall of his church in Scotland, opposed 
himself, with the whole weight of the clergy at his back, and all the influence 
of the Queen-dowager, to every tiling like pacific measures, and that with so 
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much violence, that lie was by the general consent of the house 6hut up in a 
separate chamber, while the votes were taken ; after which every thing was 
settled in the most amicable manner, and it was agreed that hostages should 
be sent into England for the fulfilment of the stipulated articles. 

The Cardinal in the meantime w F as committed as a prisoner into the hands of 
Lord Scion, who kept him first in Dalkeith, afterwards in Sctoil, and by find 
bye, something being bestowed on Lord Seton and the old Laird of Lethington, 
by way of compensation, lie was suffered to resume his own castle at St Andrews. 
In the great confusion and uncertainty in public affairs that had prevailed for a 
number of years, trade bad been at an entire stand, and now that a lasting peace 
seemed to be established, the merchants began to bestir themselves in all quar- 
ters, and a number of vessels were sent to sea laden with the most valuable mer- 
chandise. Edinburgh itself fitted out twelve, and the other towns on the eas- 
tern coast in proportion to their wealth, all of them coasting the English shores, 
and entering their harbours with the most undoubting confidence. Bcstorcd, 
however, to liberty, the Cardinal, enraged at the opposition lie had encountered, 
and writhing under the disgrace of detected fraud, strained every nerve to break 
up the arrangements that had been so happily concluded. Seconded by the 
Quccn-downger, who, like him, hated the Douglasses, and trembled for the 
established religion, any change in which would necessarily involve a rupture of 
the ancient treaty with France, he convoked, at St Andrews, soon after his re- 
turn to that place, an assembly of the clergy, to determine upon a certain sum 
of money to he given by them in case their measures for the preservation of the 
catholic church should involve the country in a war with England. The whole 
of the bishops not being present, the meeting was adjourned to the month of 
dune ; hut the Cardinal had the address to prevail on those that were present, 
to give all their own money, their silver plate, and the plate belonging to their 
churches, for the maintainance of such a war, besides engaging to enter them- 
selves into the army as volunteers, should such a measure be thought necessary. 

Aided by this money, with which he wrought upon the avarice and the poverty 
of the nobles and the clamours of the vulgar, who hated the very name of an 
English alliance, the Cardinal soon found himself at the head of a formidable 
party, which treated the English ambassador with the most supercilious haughti- 
ness, in the hope of forcing him out, of the country before the arrival of the day 
stipulated by the treaty with the regent for the delivery of the hostages. The 
ambassador, however, braved every insult till the day arrived, when he waited on 
the regent, and complained in strong terms of the manner in which he had been 
used, and the affronts that had been put, not upon himself only, but upon his 
master, in contempt of the law of nature and of nations, hut gt the same time 
demanded the fulfilment of the treaty and the immediate delivery of the hostages 
that had been agreed upon. With respect to the affronts complained of, the re- 
gent apologised, stating them to have been committed w itliout bis knowledge, ami 
he promised to make strict enquiry after, and to punish the offenders. With 
regard to the hostages, however, lie was obliged to confess, that, through the in- 
trigues of the Cardinal, it was impossible for him to furnish them. The treaty 
being thus broken off, the noblemen who had been captives only a few months 
before, ought, according to agreement, to have gone back into England, having 
left hostages to that effect. Wrought upon, however, by the Cardinal and the 
clergy, they refused to redeem the faith they had pledged, and abandoned the 
friends they had left behind them to their fate. The only exception to this base- 
ness was the Earl of Cassilis, who had left two brothers as hostages. Henry 
was so much pleased with this solitary instance of good faith, that he set him 
free along with his brothers, and sent him home loaded with gifts. He at the 
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same time seized upon all tlie Scottish vessels, a great number of which had been 
lately tilted out, ns wo have stated, and were at this lime in the English harbour* 
and road-steads, confiscated the merchandise, and made the merchants and the 
mariners prisoners of war. This, while it added to the domestic miseries of 
Scotland, served also to fan the Humes of dissension, which horned more fiercely 
than ever. The taction of ihe Cardinal and the Queen-dowager, entirely de- 
voted to France, now sent ambassadors thither to state their case as utterly des- 
perate, unless they were supported from that country. In particular, they re- 
quested that Matthew Earl of Lennox might be ordered home, in order that they 
might set him up as a rival to the Hamiltons, who were already the objects of 
his hatred, on account of their having waylaid and killed his father at lanlithgow. 

Arran laboured to strengthen his party in the best manner he could ; and for 
this end resolved to possess himself of the infant Queen, who had hitherto re- 
mained at Linlithgow in the charge of her mother the Queen-dowager. The 
Cardinal, however, was too wary to be thus circumvented, and assembling his 
faction, took possession of Linlithgow, where he lived at free quarters upon the 
inhabitants, on pretence of being a guard to the Queen. Lennox, in the mean- 
time, arrived from France, and was received by the regent with great kindness, 
each of them dissembling the hatred he hove to the other, and having informed 
his friends of the expectations he had been led to form he proceeded to join the 
Queen at Linlithgow, accompanied by upwards of four thousand men. Arran, 
who had assembled all his friends in and about Edinburgh for the purpose of 
breaking through to the Queen, now found himself completely in the hack 
ground, having, l>y the imbecility of his character, entirely lost the confidence 
of the people, and being threatened with a law-suit by the friends of Lennox to 
deprive him of his estates, liis father having married liis mother, Janet Beaton, 
au aunt, of the Cardinal, while his iirst wife, whom he had divorced, was still 
alive. He now thought of nothing but making liis peace with tlio Cardinal. To 
this the Cardinal was not at all averse, as he wished to make Arran his tool ra- 
ther than to crush him entirely. Delegates of course were appointed by both 
parties, who met at Kirkliston a village about midway between Edinburgh and 
Linlithgow, and agreed that the Queen should be carried to Stirling; the Earl 
of Montrose, with the Lords Erskine, Lindsay, and Livingstone, being nominat- 
ed to take the superintcndancy of her education. Being put in possession of the 
infant Queen, these noblemen proceeded, with her direct for Stirling Castle, 
where she was solemnly inaugurated w ith the usual ceremonies on the J>tli of Sept. 
1513. The feeble regent soon followed, and before the Queen-mother and the 
principal nobility in the church of the Francis: aus at. Stirling, solemnly abjured 
1 lie protestant doctrines, by the profession of which alone he had obtained the 
favour of so large a portion of the nation, and for the protection of which lie 
had been especially called to the regency. In this niann r the Cardinal, through 
the cowardice of the regent, and the avarice of his friends, obtained all that he 
iuicr.ded by the forged will, and enjoyed all the advantages of ruling, while all 
the odium that attended it attached to the imbecile Arran, who was now as much 
hated and despised by bis own party as he had formerly been venerated by them. 
There was yet, however, one thing wanting to establish the power of the Cardi- 
nal — the dismissal of Lennox, who, though lie had been greatly useful to them 
in humbling Arran, was now a serious obstacle in the way of both the Cardinal 
and the Queen-mother. They accordingly wrote hi the king of France, entreat- 
ing that, as Scotland had been restored to tranquillity by his liberality and assis- 
tance, he would secure his own good work and preserve the peace which ho 
had procured, by recalling Lennox, without which it was impossible it could 
be lasting. 
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Though they were thus secretly labouring to undermine this nobleman, the 
Queen-mother and the Cardinal seemed to study nothing so much as how they 
might put honour upon him before the people, and in the most cflcctive manner 
contribute to his comfort, liy a constant succession of games and festivals, the 
court presented one unbroken scone of gaiety and pleasure. Day after day was 
spent in tournaments, and night after night in masquerades. In these festivities, 
of which lie was naturally fond, Lennox found a keen rival in James Hepburn, 
Karl of Both well, who had been banished by James V., but bad returned after 
Iris decease, and was now labouring to obtain the Queen-dowager in marriage 
by the same arts that Lennox fancied himself to be so successfully employing. 
Doth these noblemen were remarkable for natural endowments, and in ihe gifs 
of fortune they were nearly upon a level. Hi tiding himself inferior, however, 
in the sportive strife of arms, Bothucll withdrew from the court in chagrin, leav- 
ing the field to his rival undisputed. Lennox, now fancying that he had no- 
thing more to do than to reap the harvest of fair promises that had been so 
liberally held forth to him, pressed his suit upon the Queen, but. learned with 
astonishment that she had no intention of taking him for a husband, and so far 
from granting him the regency, she had agreed with the Cardinal to preserve it 
in the possession of liis mortal enemy Arrau, whom they expected to be a more 
pliant tool to serve their own personal views and purposes. Kxnspcratcd to the 
highest degree, Lennox swore to be amply revenged, hut uncertain as yet what 
plan to pursue, departed for Dunbarton where lie was in the midst of his vassals 
and friends. Here he was met by thirty thousand crowns, sent to increase the 
strength of his party by the king of Hrancc, who had not yet been informed of the 
real slate of Scotland. Being ordered to consult with the Queen-dowager and the 
Cardinal in the distribution of this money, Lennox divided part of it among his 
friends, and part he sent to the Queen. The Cardinal, who had expected to 
have been intrusted with the greatest share of the money, under the influence of 
rage and disappointment, persuaded the vacillating regent to raise an army and 
march to Glasgow, where he might seize upon Lennox and the money at the 
same lime. Lennox, however, warned of their intentions, raised on the instant 
among Ills vassals and friends upwards of ten thousand men, with which he 
mu relied to Leith, and sent a message to Ihe Cardinal at Edinburgh, that he de- 
sired to save him the trouble of coming to light him at Glasgow, and would give 
him that pleasure any day in the fields between Edinburgh and Leitli. 

This was a new and unexpected mortification to the Cardinal, who, having gained 
the regent, imagined he should have gained the whole party that adhered to him ; 
but the fact was, lie had gained only the regent and his immediate dependants, 
the great body of the people, who had originally given him weight and influence, 
being now so thoroughly disgusted with his conduct, that they had joined the 
standard, and now swelled the ranks of his rival. The Cardinal, however, 
though professing the utmost willingness to accept the challenge, delayed coming 
to action from day to day under various pretexts, but in reality that he might 
have time to seduce the adherents of his rival, and weary out the patience of his 
followers, who, without pay and without magazines, he was well aware could not 
be kept for any length of time together. Lennox, finding the war thus 
protracted, and himself so completely unfurnished for undertaking a siege, 
at the urgent entreaty, of his friends, who for the most part had provided se- 
cretly for themselves, made an agreement with the regent, and, proceeding to 
Edinburgh, the two visited backwards and forwards, as if all their ancient ani- 
mosity had been forgotten. Lennox, however, being advised of treachery, with- 
drew in the night secretly to Glasgow', where he fortified, provisioned, and garri- 
soned the Bishop’s castle, but retired himself to Dunbarton. Here he learned 
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that the Douglasses had agreed with the Hamiltons, and that, through the influ- 
ence of his enemies, the French king was totally estranged from him. Archibald 
Douglas Earl of Angus, and Robert Maxwell, in the meantime, came to Glasgow 
with the view of mediating between Lennox and the Regent. Hie Regent, 
however, seized them both in a clandestine manner by the way, and made them 
close prisoners in the castle of (Jadssow. While the two factions were thus 
harassing one another to the ruin of their common country, llenvy was demand- 
ing by letters satisfaction for the breach of treaties and the insults that had been 
heaped upon him in the person of liis late ambassador. No notice being taken 
of these letters, Henry ordered a large armament, which he had prepared to send 
against the coast of France, to proceed directly to Leith, and to visit Edinburgh 
and the adjacent country with all the miseries of war, and with so much secrecy 
and celerity did this armament proceed, that the first tidings heard of it in Scot- 
land was its appearance in Leith roads. Ten thousand men were disembarked on 
the 4th May, 1544, a little above Leith, who took possession of that place with- 
out the smallest opposition, the inhabitants being mostly abroad in the prosecu- 
tion of their business. The Regent and the Cardinal were both at the time in 
Edinburgh, and, panic-stricken at the appearance of the enemy, and still more at 
the hatred of the citizens, fled with the utmost precipitation towards Stirling. 
'The English, in the meantime, having landed their baggage and artillery, march- 
ed in order of battle towards Edinburgh, which they sacked and set on fire ; then 
dispersing themselves over the neighbouring country, they burnt towns, villages, 
and gentlemen’s seats to the ground, and returning by Edinburgh to Leith, em- 
barked aboard their ships and set sail with a fair wind, carrying with them an 
immense booty, and with the loss on their part of only a few' individuals. 

The Cardinal and his puppet the Regent, in the meantime, raised a small 
body of forces in the north, with which, finding the English gone, they inarched 
against Lennox in the west, and laid siege to the castle of Glasgow, which they 
battered w ith brass cannon for a number of days. A truce was at last concluded for 
one day, during which the garrison were tampered with, and, on a promise of safety, 
surrendered. They were, however, put to death, with the exception of one or 
two individuals. Lennox, now totally deserted by the French, and linabJe to 
cope with the Cardinal, had no resource but to lly into England, where, llirough 
the medium of his friends, he had been assured of a cordial reception, Hof ore 
leaving the country, however, he was determined to inflict signal vengeance upon 
tlie Hamiltons. Having communicated with William Earl of Glencnim upon the 
subject, a day was appointed on which they should assemble with their vassals 
at Glasgow, whence they might- make an irruption into the territory of the Harn- 
iltons, which lay in the immediate neighbourhood. The Regent, informed of 
this design, with the advice of the Cardinal, resolved to pre-oceupy Glasgow. 
Glencairn, however, did not wail the appointed day, but was already in the town, 
and learning the approach of the Hamiltons marched out to give them battle, 
.aided l>y the citizens, who do not. appear to have been friendly to the Regent. 
The battle was stoutly contested, and for some time the Hamiltons seemed to 
have the worst of it. In the end, however, they gained a complete victory, the 
greater part of the Cmiinghamcs being slain, and among the rest two of the 
Earl’s sons. Nor was it. a bloodless victory to the Hamiltons. several of their 
chieftains being slain ; but the severest loss fell upon the citizens of Glasgow, 
whose houses were cruelly plundered, and even their doow and window shutters 
destroyed. The friends of Lennox refused to iisk another engagement, but they 
insisted that he should keep the impregnable fortress of Dum' arf on, where hr 
might in safety await another revolution in the state of parties, which they prog- 
nosticated would take place in a very short time. Nothing, however, could di- 
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vert him from his purpose ; and, committing: the charge of the castle of Dumbar- 
ton to George Stirling, he sailed for England, where lie was honourably enter- 
tained by king Henry, who settled a pension upon him, and gave him to wife 
his niece, Margaret Douglas, a princess in the flower of her age, and celebrated 
for every accomplishment becoming the female diameter, 'file Queen-dowager, 
aware that the faction Lennox bad thus left without a leader could not be brought 
to submit to Arran, whose levity and imbecility of character they were now per- 
fectly acquainted with, nor to the Cardinal, whose cruelty they both hated and 
feared, and dreading they might break out into some more desperate insurre<v 
tion, condescended to sootlie them and to take them under her particular protec- 
tion. Arran was delighted to he delivered from such a formidable rival upon 
any terms ; and in the next parliament, which met at Linlithgow, he succeeded 
in causing Lennox to lie declared a traitor, and in having his estates and those 
of his friends confiscated, by which he realized considerable sums of money. 

The English, during these domestic broils, made a furious inroad into Scotland, 
burned. I edburgh and Kelso, ami laid waste the whole circumjacent country. Thence 
proceeding to Coldinghani, they fortified the church and the church tower, in 
which they placed a garrison on retiring to tlieir own country. 'Ibis garrison, 
from the love of plunder as well as to prevent supplies for a besieging army, 
wasted the neighbouring district to a wide extent. Turning tlieir attention at 
last to general interests, the Scottish government, at tlie head of which was the Tar- 
dinnl, the Queen-dowager, and the nominal Lie gent Arran, issued a proclamation 
for the nobles and the more respectable of the commons to assemble armed, and with 
provisions for eight days, to attend the Regonl. Eight thousand men were speed- 
ily assembled, and though it was the depth of winter, they proceeded against 
the church and tower of Coldinghnm without delay. When they had been be- 
fore the place only one day and one night, the Regent, informed that, the Eng- 
lish were advancing from Berwick, took horse, and with a few attendants 
galloped in the utmost liaste to Dunbar. 'ibis inexplicable conduct threw 
the whole army into confusion, and, but. for tlie bravery of one man, Archi- 
bald Douglas Earl of Angus, the whole of tlieir tents, baggage, and artillery 
would have lawn abandoned to the enemy. But although Angus and a few of 
his friends, at the imminent hazard of their lives, saved the artillery and brought 
it in safety to Dunbar, the conduct of tlie army in general, and of the Regent in 
particular, was pusillanimous in the extreme. The spirit of the nation sunk and 
the courage of the enemy rose in proportion, Ralph Ivers, and Brian Latoun,tlie 
English commanders, overran, without meeting with any opposition, the districts 
of Merse, Teviotdale, and Lauderdale, and the Korth only seemed to limit their 
victorious arms. Angus, who alone of all the Scottish nobility pt this time gave 
any indication of public spirit, indignant at the nation’s disgrace and deeply af- 
fected with his own losses, for lie bad extensive estates both in JYlerse and Teviot- 
dale, made a vehement representation to the Regent upon the folly of liis conduct 
in allowing himself to be the dupe of an ambitious but cowardly priest, who, like 
the rest of his brethren, tin warlike abroad, was seditious at home, and, exempt, from 
danger, wished only the power of wasting the fruit of other men’s labours upon 
his own voluptuousness. Always feeble and always vacillating, the Regent was 
roused by these remonstrances to a momentary exertion. An order was issued 
through the neighbouring counties for ail the nobles to attend him, wherever he 
should be, without loss of time, and in company with Angus, lie set out the 
very next day for the borders, their whole retinue not exceeding three hundred 
horse. Arrived at Melrose, they determined to wait for their reinforcements, 
having yet been joined only by a few individuals from the Merse. The English, 
who wore at Jedburgh, to tlie number of five thousand men, having by their 
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scouts ascertained the situation and small number of their forces, marched on the 
instant to surprise them, before their expected supplies should come up. The 
Scots, however, apprized of their intentions, withdrew to the neighbouring hills, 
whence, in perfect security, they watched the movements of their enemies, who, 
disappointed in not finding them, wandered about during the night in quest of 
such spoils as a lately ravaged town could supply, and with the returning dawn 
marched back to Jedburgh. 'The Scots now' joined by Norman Lesly, a youth of 
great promise, son to tlie Earl of Rothes, and three hundred men from Fife, with- 
drew to the hills, which overlook the village of Ancriiiu, where they were joined 
by the Laird of Balcleucli, au active and experienced commander, with a few of 
his vassals, who assured him that the remainder would follow immediately. By 
tlie advice of Balcleugli, the troops were dismounted, and the horses under the 
care of servants sent to an adjoining hill. The army was formed in tlie hollow' 
in the order of battle. Tlie English, as had been anticipated, seeing the horses 
going over tlie bill, supposed the Scots lobe in full retreat, and eager to prevent 
their escape, rushed after them, and ere they were aware, fell upon the Scottish 
spears. Taken by surprise, the English troops, though they fought with great 
bravery, were thrown into disorder, and sustained a signal defeat, losing in killed 
and captured upwards of thirteeu hundred men. The loss on the part of tlie 
Scots was two men killed and a few wounded. 

In consequence of this victory, the Scots were freed from tlie incursions of tlie 
English for the ensuing summer ; but it. was principally improved by the Regent, 
with the advice of the Cardinal, for drawing closer the cords of connexion with 
France. An ambassador was immediately despatched to that country with the 
tidings — to report in strong terms the treachery of Lennox, and to request re- 
inforcements of men and money, 'these could not at this lime indeed well he 
spared, as au immediate descent of the English was expected; yet, in the hopes 
of somewhat distracting the measures of Henry, an auxiliary force of three thou- 
sand foot and live hundred horse was ordered under tlie command of James Mont- 
gomery of Largo, who was also empowered to inquire into the differences between 
Lennox and the Regent and Cardinal. Montgomery arrived in Scotland on the 
3d day of July, L 5 tf>, and having exhibited bis commission, and explained the 
purposes of his master, the king of France, to the Scottish council, they were 
induced to issue an order for an army of the better class, who might be able to 
support the expenses of a campaign, to assemble on an early day. This order 
was punctually complied with, and on the day appointed, fifteen thousand Scots- 
men assembled at Haddington, who were marched directly to the English bor- 
der, and encamped in the neighbourhood of WerU castle. From this camp, they 
carried on their incursions into the neighbouring country for about a day’s 
journey, carrying off every thing that they could lay hold of. Having wasted 
in the course of ten days the country that lay within their reach, and being des- 
titute of artillery for carrying on sieges, the army disbanded, and every man 
went to his own home. Montgomery repaired to court, to inquire into the dis- 
putes w ith Lennox ; the English, in tlie meantime, by way of reprisals, wasting 
the Scottish howlers in every quarter. Montgomery, in the beginning ot wilder, 
returned home, leaving the Cardinal, though he blamed him as tlie sole author 
of the dissentions between Lennox and the Regent, in the full possession ot all 
liis authority. 

Beaton now supposed himself fully established in the civil, as well as the ec- 
clesiastic management of the kingdom, and proceeded on a progress through 
the different provinces for the purpose of quieting the seditious, which, as he 
alleged, had arisen in various places, but in reality to repress the protestar.ts, 
who, notwithstanding his having so artfully identified the cause ol the catholic 
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religion with that of national feeling, had still been rapidly increasing. Carry- 
ing his puppet Arran along with him, as also the Earl of Argyle, Lord Justice- 
General, Lord Borthwick, the Bishops of Orkney and Dunblane, &c, he came 
to Perth, or, as it was llien more commonly called, St .lohnston, where several 
persons were called before him for disputing upon the sense of the Scriptures, 
which, among all true catholics, was a crime to be punished by tbfe judge. Four 
unhappy men, accused of having eaten a goose upon a Friday, were condemned 
to be hanged, which rigorous sentence was put into execution. A woman, 
Helen Stark, for having refused to call upon tlie Virgin for assistance in her 
labour, was drowned, although again pregnant. A number of the burgesses of 
the city, convicted or suspected (for in those days they were the same thing) of 
smaller peccadilloes, were banished from tlie city. .lie also deposed the Lord 
Kutlivcn from the provostry of the city, for being somewhat attached to the new 
opinions, and bestowed the ofHce upon the Laird of Kiufauns, a relation to the 
Lord Gray, who was neither supposed to be averse to the new religion, nor 
friendly to the Cardinal ; hut he hoped by this arrangement to lay a founda- 
tion for a quarrel between these noblemen, by which at least one of them would 
be cut off. This act of tyranny, by which the citizens were deprived of their 
privilege of choosing their own governor, was highly resented by them, as well 
as by tlie Lord Butliven, whose family had held the place so long that they al- 
most considered it to he hereditary in tlieir family. 1'lie new provost Kinfnims 
was urged by the Cardinal and his advisers to seize upon the government of the 
city by force, but the Lord lluthvcn, with the assistance of the citizens, put him 
to tlie route, and slew sixty of liis followers. That Hut liven was victorious must 
have been a little mortifying to the Cardinal; hut as the victims were enemies 
of the church, the defeat was the less to he lamented. 

From St Johnston the Cardinal proceeded to Dundee, in order to bring to punish- 
ment the readers of the New Testament, which about, this time began to he taught to 
them in the original Greek, of which the Scottish priesthood knew .so little that they 
held it forth as a new hook written in a new language, invented by Martin Luther, 
and of such pernicious qualities that, w hoever had the misfortune to look into it be- 
came infallibly tainted with deadly heresy. Here, however, tlieir proceedings 
were interrupted by the approach of Lord Patrick Gray and the Karl of Bodies. 
These noblemen being both friendly to die Reformation, the Cardinal durst not 
admit, them with their followers into a town that was notorious for attachment to 
that cause above all the cities of the kingdom ; lie therefore sent the Regent back 
to Perth, whither he himself also accompanied him. Even in Perth, however, 
lie durst not meet them openly, and the Regent requiring them to enter sepa- 
rately, they complied, and were both committed to prison. Rothes Wris soon 
dismissed, hut, Gray, whom the Cardinal was chiefly afraid of, remained in con- 
finement a considerable time. The Cardinal having gone over as much of 
Angus as lie found convenient at die time, returned to Ht Andrews, carrying 
along with him a black friar named John Rogevs, who had been preaching the 
reformed doctrine in Angus. This individual lie committed to the sea-tower of 
St Andrews, where, it is alleged, he caused him to be privately murdered and 
thrown over tlie wall, giving out that he had attempted to escape over it, and 
in the attempt fell and broke liis neck. lie also brought along with him the 
Regent Arran, of whom, though he held hi$ son as a hostage, he was not with- 
out doubts, especially when he reflected upon the inconstancy of liis character, 
the native fierceness of the nobility, and the number of them that were slid un- 
friendly to his own measures. He therefore entertained him, for twenty days 
t-ogetiter, with all manner of shows and splendid entertainments, made him 
many $&sents, and, promising him many more, set out with him to Edinburgh, 
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where he convened an assembly of the clergy to devise means for putting a stop 
to the disorders that were so heavily complained of, and which threatened the 
total ruin of the church. In this meeting it was proposed to allay the public 
clamours by taking measures for reforming the open profligacy of the priests, 
which was the chief source of complaint. Their deliberations, however, were 
cut short by intelligence that George Wisliart, the most eminent preacher of the 
reformed doctrines of his day, was residing with Cockburn of Ovmiston, only about 
seven miles from Edinburgh. They calculated that., if they could cut off this 
individual, they should perform an action more serviceable to the cause of the 
church, and also one of much easier accomplishment, than reforming the lives 
of the priests. A troop of horse were immediately sent off to secure him ; but 
Cockburn, refusing to deliver him, tbc Cardinal himself and the Urgent fol- 
lowed, blocking up every avenue to the house, so as to render the escape of the 
poor man impossible. To prevent the effusion of blood, however, the Karl of 
JBothwell was sent for, who pledged his faith to Cockburn, that he would stand 
l>y Wisliart, and that no harm should befall him ; upon which he was peaceably 
surrendered. Botliw ell, however, wrought upou by the Cardinal, and especially 
by the Queen-mother, with whom, Knox observes, “ be was then in the glan- 
ders,” after some shuffling to save appearances, delivered his prisoner up to the 
Cardinal, who imprisoned him, first in the Castle of Edinburgh, and soon after 
carried him to St Andrews, where he was brought before the ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal, condemned for heresy, and most cruelly put to death, as the reader will 
find related in another part of ibis work, under the article Wjshaut. Wishart 
was a man mighty in the Scriptures, and few even of the martyrs have displayed 
more of the meekness and humility that ought to characterize the follower of 
Jesus Christ; but his Knowledge of the Scriptures availed him nothing, and the 
meek graces of his character, like oil thrown upon flame, only heightened the 
rage and inflamed the fury of his persecutors. Arran, pressed by his friends, 
and perhaps by his own conscience, wrote lo the Cardinal to stay" the proceed- 
ings till he should have time to impure into the matter, and threatened him with 
the guilt of innocent blood. Hut tlus warning was in vain, and the innocent 
victim was only the more rapidly hurried to his end lor fear of a rescue. 

This act of tyranny and murder was extolled by the clergy and tlieir dependants 
as highly glorifying to God and honourable to the actor, who was now regarded 
by them as one of the prime pillars of heaven, under whose auspices ‘lie most 
glorious days might he expected. The people in general felt far otherwise, 
and, irritated rather than terrified, regarded the Cardinal as a monster of cruel- 
ty and lust, whom it would be a meritorious action to destroy. Heaton was not 
ignorant of the hatred and contempt in which he was held, nor of the devices 
that were forming against him ; but be supposed bis power to he now so firmly 
established as to be beyond the power of faction, and he was determined by the 
most, prompt and decisive measures to be before hand with liis enemies. Jn flte 
mean time, he thought it prudent to strengthen his interest, which was already 
great, by giving his daughter in marriage to the Master of Crawford. For this 
purpose he proceeded to Angus, where the marriage was celebrated with almost 
royal splendour, the bride receiving from her lather the Cardinal, no less than * 
lour thousand marks of dowry. Front these festivities lie was suddenly recalled 
by intelligence that Henry of England was collecting a great, naval force, with 
which he intended to annoy Scotland, and especially the coast of Fife. To 
provide against such an exigence, the Cardinal summoned the nobility to attend 
him in a tour round the coast, where he ordered fortifications to be made, and 
garrisons placed in the most advantageous positions. In this tour he was at- 
tended by the Master of Rothes, Norman Leslie, who had formerly been one of 
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his friends, but had of late, from some private grudge, become cold towards 
him. Some altercation of course ensued, and they parted in mortal enmity ; 
the Cardinal determined secretly to take off or to imprison Norman, with his 
friends the Lairds of Grange, elder and younger, Sir James Learmont, provost 
of St Andrews, and the Laird of itaitli, all whom he feared, and Norman re- 
solved to slay the Cardinal, be the consequences what they would. 

The Cardinal was in the meantime in great haste to repair and strengthen his 
castle, upon which a great number of men were employed almost night and day. 
The conspirators having lodged themselves secretly in St Andrews on the night of 
May the twenty-eighth, 1 5 Hi, were, ere the dawn of the next morning, assembled to 
the number of ten or twelve persons in the neighbourhood of the castle, and the 
gates being opened to let in the workmen with their building materials, Kircnldy 
of Grange entered, and with him six persons, who held a parley with the porter. 
Norman Leslie and his company having then entered, passed to the middle of 
the court. Lastly came John Leslie and four men with him, at whose appear- 
ance the porter, suspecting some design, attempted to lift the drawbridge, but 
was prevented by Leslie, who leaped upon it, seized the keys, and threw' the 
janitor himself headlong into the ditch. The place thus secured, the workmen, 
to the number of a hundred, ran off the walls, and were put forth at the wicket 
gate unhurt. Kircaldy then took charge of the privy postern, the others going 
through the different chambers, from which they ejected upwards of fifty persons, 
who were quietly permitted to escape. The Cardinal, roused from his morning 
slumbers by the noise, threw up his window’ and asked what it meant. Being 
answered that Norman Leslie had taken his castle, he ran to the postern, but, 
finding it secured, returned to his chamber, drew' his two-handed sword, and 
ordered his chamberlain to barricade the door. In the meantime, John Leslie 
demanded admittance, hut did not gain it till a cliimncyfuJI of burning coals 
was brought to burn the door, when the Cardinal or his chamberlain (it is not 
known which) threw it open. Beaton, who had in the mean time hidden a box 
of gold under some coals in a corner of the room, now' sat down in a chair, cry- 
ing, “ 1 am a priest, I am a priest; you will not slay me.” But he was now' in 
the hands of men to whom his priestly character was no recommendation. John 
Leslie, according to his vow, struck him twice with his dagger, and so did Veter 
Carmichael ; hut Janies Alelvi lie, perceiving them to he in a passion, withdrew 
them, saying, “This work and judgment of God, although it he secret, ought to 
be gone about with gravity.” Then admonishing the Cardinal of his wicked 
life, particularly his shedding the blood of Mr George Wishart, this advocate for 
decency in murder struck him thrice through with a stag sword, and he fell, 
exclaiming, “ Fie, lie, 1 am a priest, all’s gone!” Before this time the inhabitants 
of St Andrews were apprized of what was going on, and began to throng around 
the castle, exclaiming, “Have ye slain my Lord Cardinal? What have ye done 
with my Lord Cardinal ?' 1 As they refused to depart till they saw him, his dead 
body was slung out by the assassins at the same window from which lie had but 
a short time before witnessed the burning of Mr George Wishart. Having no 
opportunity to bury the body, they afterwards salted it, wrapped it in lead, and 
consigned it to the ground floor of the sea tower, the very place where he was 
said to have caused Bogers the preaching friar to he murdered. 

In this manner fell Cardinal David Beaton, in the height of prosperity, and 
in the prime of life, for he had only reached the fifty-second year of his age. 
Ilis death was deeply lamented by his own party, to whom it proved an irrepa- 
rable loss, and the authors of it were regarded by them ns sacrilegious assassins, 
but by numbers, who, on account of difference in religion, were in dread of 
their lives from his cruelty, aud by others who were disgusted by his insufferable 
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arrogance, they were regarded as the restorers of their country’s liberties, and 
many did not hesitate to hazard their lives and fortunes along witli them. What- 
ever opinion may be formed regarding the manner of his death, there can be 
only one regarding its effects ; the Protestant faith, which had quailed before 
his vigorous genius, from this moment began to prosper in the land. It is pro- 
bable, as his enemies alone have been his historians, that the traits of his charac- 
ter, and even the tone and bearing of many of his actions, are greatly misrepre- 
sented ; yet there seems abundant proof lor his sensuality. Ins cruelty, and his 
total disregard of principle in Ills exertions for the preservation of the Catholic 
faith. Nothing, on the other hand, but that barbarism of the times, which cha- 
racterises all Beaton's policy, as well as his actions, could extenuate the foul 
deed by which he was removed from the world, or the unseemly sympathy which 
the reforming party in general manifested towards its perpetrators. As a mo- 
derate view of his character, and at tile same time a tine specimen of old English 
composition, wc extract the following from the supplement to Dempster: — 

“It frequently happens that the same great qualities of mind which enable a 
man to distinguish himself by the splendour of Ills virtues, are so overstrained 
or corrupted as to render him no less notorious for his vices. Of this we have 
many instances in ancient writers, blit none by which it is more clearly displayed 
than in the character of the Cardinal Archbishop of St Andrews, David Beaton, 
who, from his very childhood, was extremely remarkable, and whose violent, death 
had this in it singular, that liis enemies knew no way to remove him from his 
absolute authority but that [of assassination]. When lie was hut ten years of 
age, lie spoke with so much ease and gravity, with so much good sense, and 
freedom from affectation, as surprised all who heard him. When lie was little 
more than twenty, lie became known to the Duke of Albany, and to the court 
of France, where lie transacted affairs of the greatest importance, at ail age 
when others begin to become acquainted with them only in hooks. Before he 
was thirty, he liad merited the confidence of the Urgent, the attention of the 
French King, and the favour of his master, so that they were all suitors to the 
court of Home in his behalf. He was soon after made Lord Privy-Seal, and 
appointed by act of parliament to attend the young king, at liis majesty’s own 
desire. Before lie attained the fort) -fifth year of liis age, he was Bishop of 
Mirepoix in France, Cardinal of the Homan Church, Archbishop of St Andrew’s, 
and Primate of Scotland, to which high dignities lie added, before he was fifty, 
those of Lord High Chancellor, ami legate a lalere. His behaviour was so 
faking, that he never addicted himself to the service of any prince or person, 
hut he absolutely obtained tlieir confidence, and this power he had over the 
minds of others, he managed with so much discretion, that liis interest never 
weakened or decayed. He was the favourite of the Hegent, Duke of Albany, 
and of his pupil James V. as long as they lived ; and the French king and the 
governor of Scotland equally regretted his loss, lie was indefatigable in busi- 
ness, and yet managed it with great ease. He understood the interests of the 
courts of Home, France, and Scotland, better than any man of his time, and ho 
was perfectly acquainted with the temper, influence, and weight of all the nobi- 
lity in his own country. In time of danger, he showed great prudence and 
steadiness of mind, and in his highest prosper* y, discovered nothing of vanity 
or giddiness. He was a zealous churchman, and thought severity the only wea* 
pon that could combat heresy. He loved to live magnificently, though not pro- 
fusely, for at the time of his death he w as rich, and yet had provided plentifully 
for his family. But his vices were many, and his vices scandalous. He quar- 
relled with the old Archbishop of Glasgow in his own city, and pushed tins 
quarrel so far that their men fought in the very church. His .(mbition was 
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boundless, for he took into his hands the entire management of the affairs of the 
kingdom, civil and ecclesiastical, and treated the English ambassador as if ho 
had been a sovereign prince. He made no scruple of sowing discord among his 
enemies, that he might reap security from their disputes. His jealousy of the 
governor [Arran] was such, that he kept . his eldest son as a hostage in his house, 
under pretence of taking care of liis education. In point of chastity he was 
very deficient ; for, though we should set aside as calumnies many of those things 
which his enemies have reported of his intrigues, yet the posterity lie left be- 
hind him plainly proves that he violated those vows to gratify his passions, 
which he obliged others to hold sacred on the penalty of their lives. In a word, 
had his probity being equal to his parts, had his virtues come up to his abilities, his 
end had been less fatal, and his memory without blemish. As it is, we ought to 
consider him as an eminent instance of the frailty of the brightest human facul- 
ties, and the instability of what the world calls fortune.” 

He wrote, according to Dempster, “ Memoirs of his own Embassies,” “ A Trea- 
tise of Peter’s Primacy,” and “Letters to several Persons.” 

BEATON, James, uncle to the preceding, and himself an eminent prelate and 
statesman, was a younger son of John Beaton of Balfour, in Fife, and of Mary 
Boswell, daughter of the Laird of Balmouto. Having been educated for the 
church, be became, in 1503, provost of the collegiate church of Bothwell, by 
the favour, it has been almost necessarily supposed, of the house of Douglas, who 
were patrons of tlie establishment. His promotion was very rapid In 1504, 
he was made Abbot of the rich and important abbacy of Dunfermline, which 
had previously been held by a brother of the king; and in 1505, on the death 
of liis uncle, Sir David Beaton, who had hitherto been bis chief patron, lie re- 
ceived liis office of High Treasurer, and became, of course, one of tlie principal 
minister^ of state. On the death of Vaus, Bishop of Galloway, in 1508, James 
Beaton was placed in that see, and next, year lie was translated to the arcliie- 
piscopate of Glasgow. He now resigned tlie Treasurer’s staff", in order that lie 
might devote himself entirely to bis duties as a churchman. While Archbishop 
of Glasgow, lie busied himself in what were then considered the most pious and 
virtuous of offices, namely, founding new altarages in tlie cathedral, and im- 
proving the accommodations of tlie episcopal palace. lie also entitled himself 
to more lasting and rational praise, by such public acts as the building and re- 
pairing of bridges within the regality of Glasgow. Upon all the buildings, 
both sacred and profane, erected by him, were carefully blazoned his armorial 
bearings. During all tlie earlier part of liis career, this great prelate seems to 
have lived on the best terms with the family of Douglas, to which he must have 
been indebted for his iirst preferment. In 1515, when it became his duty to con- 
secrate the celebrated Gavin Douglas as Bishop of Dunkeld, lie testified his respect 
for tlie family by entertaining the poet and all his train in the most magnificent 
manner at Glasgow', and defraying the whole expenses of liis consecration. 
Archbishop Beaton was destined to figure very prominently in the distracted 
period which ensued upon the death of Janies IV. As too often happens in the 
political scene, the violence of faction broke up his old attachment to the 
Douglasses. The Earl of Angus, chief of that house, having married the widow 
of the king, endeavoured, against the general sense of the nation, to obtain the 
supreme power. Beaton, who was elevated by the Regent Albany, to tlie high 
office of Lord Chancellor, and appointed one of the governors of tlie kingdom 
during his absence in France, attached himself to the opposite faction of the 
Hamiltons under the Earl of Arran. On the 29th of April, 1 520, a convention 
having been called to compose the differences of the two parties, the Hamiltons 
appeared in military guise, and seemed prepared to vindicate their supremacy 
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with the sword. -Heaton, their chief counsellor, sat in his house at the bottom 
of the Blackfriars* Wynd, 1 with armour under his robes, ready apparently to 
have joined the forces of the Hamiltons, in the event of a quarrel. In this crisis, 
Gavin Douglas was deputed by his nephew the Karl of Angus, to remonstrate 
with the Archbishop against the hostile preparations of his party. Beaton en- 
deavoured to gloss over the matter, and concluded with a solemn asseveration 
upon his conscience, that he knew not of it. As he spoke, lie struck his hand 
upon his breast, and caused the mail to rattle under his gown. Douglas replied, 
with a cutting equivoque, ct Metliinks, my lord, your conscience clatters,” — as 
much as to say, your conscience is unsound, at the same time that the word 
might mean the undue disclosure of a secret. In the ensuing conflict, which 
took place upon the streets, the llamiltons were worsted, and Archbishop Beaton 
had to take refuge in the Blackfriars’ Church. Being found there by the 
Douglasses, he had his rochet torn from his back, and would have been slain on 
the spot, but for the interposition of the Bishop of Dunkeld. Having with 
some difficulty escaped, he lived for some time in an obscure way, till the return 
of the Duke of Albany, by whose interest he was appointed in 1523, to tlio 
metropolitan see of St Andrews. On the revival of the power of the Douglasses 
in the same year, he was again obliged to retire. It is said that the insurrec- 
tion of the Karl of Lennox in 1525, which ended in the triumph of the Doug- 
lasses and the death of the Karl at Linlithgow Bridge, was stirred up by Arch- 
bishop Beaton, as a means of emancipating the King. After this unhappy 
event, the Douglasses persecuted him with such keenness, that, to save his life, 
he assumed the literal guise and garb of a shepherd, and tended an actual flock 
upon Bogrian-Knowe in Fife. At length, when James V. asserted his indepen- 
dence of these powerful tutors, and banished them from the kingdom, Beaton 
was reinstated in all his dignities, except that of Chancellor, which was con- 
ferred lipon Gavin Dunbar, the King's preceptor. He henceforward resided 
chiefly at St Andrews, where, in 1527, he was induced by the persuasions of 
other churchmen less mild than himself, to consent to the prosecution and death 
of Patrick Hamilton, the proto-martyr of the Scottish Deformation. He was 
subsequent ly led oil to various severities against the reformers, but rather through 
a want of power to resist the clamours of his brethren, than any disposition to 
severity in his own nature. It would appear that he latterly entrusted much of 
the administration of his a flairs to his less amiable nephew'. 'Hie chief employ- 
ment of his latter years was to found and endow the New' College ot St Andrews, 
in which design, however, he was thwarted in a great measure by his executors, 
who misapplied the greater part ot his funds, lie died in 1531). 

BEATON, James, Archbishop of Glasgow, was the second of the seven sons of 
John Beaton, or Bethuno of Balfour, elder brother of Cardinal Beaton. He 
received the chief part of his educal ion at Paris, under the care of his celebrated 
unde, who was then residing in the French capital as ambassador from James 
V. His lirst preferment in the church was to be chanter of the cathedral of 
Glasgow, under Archbishop Dunbar. When bis uncle attained to nearly supreme 
power, be was employed by him in many important matters, and in 1543, suc- 
ceeded him as Abbot of Aberbrothick. The death of the Cardinal docs not 
appear to have materially retarded the advancement of his nephew; for we find 
that, in 1552, he had sufficient interest with the existing government, to receive 
the second place in the Scottish church, the Archbishopric of Glasgow, to 
which he was consecrated .'it Dome. He w r ns now one oi the most important 
personages in the kingdom; he enjoyed the confidence of the governor, the 
Karl of Arran; his niece, M**y Beaton, one of the “Four Maries,” wa> the 
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favourite of the young Queen Mary, now residing in France ; and he was also 
esteemed very highly by the Queen Dowager, Mary of Lorrain, who was now 
aspiring to the Regency. During the subsequent sway of the Queen Regent, 
the Archbishop of St Andrews enjoyed her highest confidence. It was to him 
that she handed the celebrated letter addressed to her by John Knox, saying 
with a careless air, “Please you, my lord, to read a pasquil.” In 1557, when 
the marriage of the youthful Mary to the Dauphin of France was about to take 
place, James Beaton, Archbishop of St Andrews, stood the first of the parliamen- 
tary commissioners appointed to be present at the ceremony, and to conduct the 
difficult business which was to precede it. He and his companions executed 
this duty in a most satisfactory manner. After his return in 1558, he acted as 
a Privy Councillor to the Queen Regent, till she was unable any longer to con- 
tend with the advancing tide of the Reformation. In November, 1559, -liis 
former friend, the Earl of Arrau, who had now become a leading reformer, 
camo with a powerful retinue to (Glasgow, and, to use a delicate phrase of the 
time, “took order” with the Cathedral, which he cleared of all the images, 
placing a garrison at the same time in the Archbishop’s palace. Beaton soon after 
recovered his house by means of a few French soldiers ; but he speedily found that 
neither lie nor his religion could maintain a permanent footing in the country. 

In June, 15B0, the Queen Regent expired, almost at the very moment 
when her authority became extinct. Her French troops, in terms of a 
treaty with the Reformers, sailed next month for their native country, and in 
the same ships was the Archbishop of Glasgow, along with all the plate and 
records of the cathedral, which he said he would never return till the Catholic 
faith should again be triumphant in Scotland. Some of these articles were of 
great value. Among the plate, which was very extensive and rich, was a golden 
image of Christ, with silver images of his twelve apostles. Among the records, 
which were also very valuable, were two cliartularies, one of which had been 
written in the reign of Robert 111., and was called, “The Red Book of Glas- 
gow'.’* All these objects were deposited by the Archbishop in the Scots College 
at Paris, where the manuscripts continued to he of use to Scottish antiquaries up 
to the period of the French Revolution, when, it is believed, they were destroyed 
or dispersed. Beaton was received by Queen Mary at Paris, with the distinc- 
tion due to a virtuous and able counsellor of lier late mother. On her depar- 
ture next year, to assume the reins of government in Scotland, she left him in 
charge of her affairs in F ranee, lie spent the whole of the subsequent part of 
his life as ambassador from the Scottish court to bis most Christian Majesty. 
'This duty was one of extreme delicacy during the brief reign of Queen Mary, 
when the relation of the two courts was of the most important character. Mary 
addressed him frequently in her own hand, and a letter in which she details to him 
the circumstances of her husband's death, is a well known historical document. 

It is not probable that Beaton’s duty as an ambassador during the mi- 
nority of James VI. was any thing hut a titular honour; but that prince, oil 
taking the government into his own hands, did not hesitate, notwithstanding the 
difference of religion, to employ a statesman who had already done faithful ser- 
vice to the two preceding generations. James also, in 1587, was able to restore 
to him both his title and estates as Archbishop of Glasgow ; a proceeding quite 
anomalous, when w ? e consider that the presbyterian religion was now established 
in Scotland. The Archbishop died, April 24, 1603, in the eighty-sixlh year of 
his age, and a full jubilee of years from bis consecration. He bad been ambas- 
sador to three generations of the Scottish royal family, and had seen in France 
a succession of six kings, and transacted public affairs under five of them. He 
also bad the satisfaction of seeing bis sovereign accede to the English throne : 
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James learned tho intelligence of his death while on his journey to London, and 
immediately appointed the historian Spottiswoode to be his successor in the ca- 
thedral chair of Glasgow. Archbishop Spottiswoode characterises him as “ a 
man honourably disposed, faithful to the Queen while she lived, and to the King 
her son ; a lover of his country, and liberal, according to his means, to all his 
countrymen.” His reputation, indeed, is singularly pure, when it is considered 
with what vigour he opposed the reformation. He appears to have been re- 
garded by the opposite party as a conscientious, however mistaken man, and to 
have been spared accordingly all those calumnies and sarcasms with which party 
rage is apt to bespatter its opponents. Having enjoyed several livings in 
France, besides the less certain re 1 vermes of Glasgow, he died in possession of a 
fortune amounting to 80,000 livres, all of which he left to the Scots College, 
for the benefit of poor scholars of Scotland ; a gift so munificent, that he was 
afterwards considered as the second founder of the institution, the first having 
been a bishop of Moray, in the year 1325. Besides all this wealth, lie left 
an immense quantity of diplomatic papers, accumulated during the course of his 
legation at Paris; which, if they had been preserved to the present time, would 
unquestionably have thrown a strong light upon the events of his time. 

BEATSON, Robert, LL.D. au ingenious and useful author, was a native of 
Dysart, where lie was born in 1742. Being educated with a view to the military 
profession, he obtained an ensigticy in I75(i, at the commencement of the seven 
years’ war. He served next year in the expedition to the coast of France, and af- 
terwards, as lieutenant, in (be attack oil .Martinique, and the taking ot Guadaloupe. 
In l7(Ki, lie retired on lialf-pay, and did not .again seek to enter into active 
life till the breaking out of the American war. Having failed on this occasion 
to obtain an appointment suitable to his former services, lie resolved to apply 
himself to another profession — that of literature — for which he had all along 
had considerable taste. His publications were, 1, “ A Political Index to the 
Histories of Great Britain and Ireland,” l vol. 8vo. 178(5, of which a third 
edition in 3 volumes was published at a late period of his life. This work con- 
sists chiefly of accurate and most, useful lists of all (he ministers and other prin- 
cipal officers of the slate, from the earliest time to the period of its publication. 
2, Naval and Military Memoirs of Great Britain, from 1727 to (lie present 
time,” 3 vols. 8vo. 175)0; 2nd edition, (» vols. 1804. 3, “ View of the Me- 
morable Action of the 27th of July, 1778,” 8vo. 1791. 4, ** Essay on the 

( omparati ve Advantages of Vertical and Horizontal W indmills,” Hvo. 1798. 
5, “ Chronological Register of both Houses of Parliament, from 1700 to 1807,” 

3 vols. 8 vo. 1 807. Besides some communications to the board of agriculture, 
of which he was an honorary member. This laborious author enjoyed in his 
latter years the situation of barrack-master at Aberdeen, where, if we are not 
mistaken, he received his degree of LL.I). He died at Edinburgh, January 24, 
1818 . 

BEATTIE, James, poet and moral philosopher, was born on the 2 5th October, 
1735, at Laurencekirk, then an obscure hamlet in Kincardineshire. His father, 
James Beattie, was a small shop-keeper in the village, and at the same time 
rented a little farm in the neighbourhood, llis mother’s name was Jean Wat- 
son, and they had six children, of whom the subject of this article was the 
youngest. The father was a man of information, and of charm. ter superior to 
Lis condition, awl the mother was also a person ot abilities; on the early death 
«f her husband, she carried on the business of his shop and farm, with the as- 
sistance of her eldest son, and thus was able to rear her family in a comfortable 
manner. 

Young Beattie, who, from his earliest years, was considered a child of pro- 
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miso, received the rudiments of a classical education at the parish school, which 
had been taught forty years before by Rudd i man, and was at this time a semi- 
nary of considerable reputation. His avidity for books, which, in such a scene 
might have otherwise remained unsatisfied, was observed by the minister, who 
kindly admitted him to the use of his library. From a copy of Ogilvy’s Virgil, 
obtained in this way, he derived his first notions of English versification. Even 
at this early period, his turn for poetry began to manifest itself, and among his 
school-fellows he went by the name of the Poet . In 1749, being fourteen years 
of age, he commenced an academical coiu’se at Mareschal College, Aberdeen, 
and was distinguished by Professor Blackwell as the best scholar in tho Grook 
class. Having entitled himself by this superiority to a bursary, he continued at 
the college for three years more, studying philosophy under the distinguished 
Gerard, and divinity under Dr Pollock. His original destination being for the 
church, lie read a discourse in the Hall, which met with much commendation, 
but was at the same time remarked to be poetry in prose . Before the period 
when lie should have taken his trials before the presbytery, lie relinquished all 
thoughts of this profession, and settled «*is school-master of the parish of Fordoun, 
near his native village. 

In this humble situation, Beattie spent the years between 1753 and 1758. 
In the almost total want of society, lie devoted himself alternately to useful study 
and to poetical recreation. It was at this period of life his supreme delight to 
saunter in the fields the livelong night, contemplating the sky, and marking the 
approach of day. At a small distance from the place of his residence, a deep 
and extensive glen, finely clothed with wood, runs up into the mountains. 
Thither he frequently repaired ; and there several of his earliest pieces were 
written. From that wild and romantic spot, lie drew, as from the life, some of 
the finest descriptions, and most beautiful pictures of nature, that occur in bis 
poetical compositions. It is related that, on one occasion, having Iain down 
early in the morning on the bank of his favourite rivulet, adjoining to his 
mother’s house, lie had fallen asleep ; on awaking, it was not without astonish- 
ment that he found he had been walking in his sleep, and that he was then at 
a considerable distance (about a mile and a half) from the place where he had 
lain down. On his way hack to that spot, lie passed some labourers, and in- 
quiring of them if they had seen him walking along, they told him that they 
had, with liis head hanging down, as if looking for something he had lost. Such 
an incident, though by no means unexampled, shows to what a degree Beattie 
was now the creature of impulse ami imagination. He was, indeed, exactly the 
fanciful being whom he lias described in “ The Minstrel. ” Fortunately for 
Beattie, Mr Garden, advocate, (afterwards Lord Garden stone) who at that timo 
resided in the neighbourhood, found him one day sitting in oifle of his favourite 
haunts, employed in writing with a pencil. On discovering that he was engaged 
in the composition of poetry, Mr Garden became interested, and soon found oc- 
casion to honour the young hard with his friendship and patronage. Beattie at 
the Stume time became acquainted with Lord Monhoddo, whose family seat was 
within the parish. 

In 1757, when a vacancy occurred in the place of usher to the grammar- 
school of Aberdeen, Beattie applied for it, and stood an examination, without 
success. On the place becoming again vacant next year, he had what he con- 
sidered the good fortune to be elected. This step was of some importance to 
him, as it brought him into contact with a circle of eminent literary and profes- 
sional characters, who then adorned the colleges of Aberdeen, and to whom he 
600 n made himself favourably known. 

In 1 7 GO, one of the chairs in the Marisclial College became vacant by tho 
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death of Dr Duncan, professor of Natural Philosophy. Beattie, whose ambition 
had never presumed to soar to such an object, happened to mention the circum- 
stance in conversation, as one of the occurrences of the day, to his friend, Mr 
Arbuthnot, merchant in Aberdeen; 1 who surprised him with a proposal that lie 
should apply for the vacant situation. With a reluctant permission from Beattie, 
he exerted his influence with the Earl of Errol to apply, by means of Lord Mil- 
ton, to tho Duke of Argyll, who then dispensed the crown patronage of Scot- 
land; and to the astonishment of the subject of the application, he received the 
appointment. By an accommodation, however, with the nominee to another 
vacant chair, he became professor of Moral, instead of Natural Philosophy; an 
arrangement suitable to the genius and qualifications of both the persons con- 
cerned. 

By this honourable appointment, Beattie found himself, through an extraor- 
dinary dispensation of fortune, elevated in the course of two ) ears from the 
humble and obscure situation of a country parish school-master, to a place of 
very high dignity in one of the principal seats of learning in the country, where 
he could give full scope to his talents, and indulge, in the greatest extent, his 
favourite propensity of communicating knowledge, ilis first business was to 
prepare a course of lectures, which lie began to deliver to liis pupils during the 
session of 1 7 () 0-1 , and which, during subsequent years, he greatly improved. 
In the discharge of his duties, he was quite indefatigable; not only delivering 
the usual lectures, hut taking care, by frequent recapitulations and public ex- 
aminations. to impress upon the minds of bis auditors the great and important 
doctrines which he taught. 

So early as the year 1756, Dr Beattie had occasionally sent poetical contri- 
butions to the Scots Magazine from his retirement at Eordowi. Some of these, 
along with others, he now arranged in a small volume, which was published at 
London, 1700, and dedicated to the Earl of Errol, his recent benefactor. J 1 is 
“ Original Poems and Translations,” — such was the title of the volume — made 
him favourably known to the public as a poet, and encouraged him to further 
exertions in that branch of com position. He also studied verse-making as an 
art, and in 170*2, wrote liis “ Essay on Poetry,” which was published in 1770, 
along with the quarto edition of his “ Essay on Truth.” In 170.*}, he visited 
London from curiosity, and in 1705, lie published a poem of considerable length, 
hut unfortunate design, under the title of “ the Judgment of Paris,” which 
threatened to be as fatal to liis poetical career as its subject had been to the 
Trojan state. In 1700, he published an enlarged edition of his poems, con- 
taining, among other new compositions, “The Judgment of Paris;” but this 
poem he never afterwards reprinted. His object was to make the classical fable 
subservient to the cause of virtue, by personifying wisdom, ambition, and plea- 
sure, in the characters of three goddesses, an idea too metaphysical to be gene- 
rally liked, and which could scarcely be compensated by the graces of even 
Beattie’s muse. 

Gray, the author of the “ Elegy in a Country Church-yard,” visited Scotland 
in the autumn of 1765, and lived for a short time at Glaiumis Castle with the 
Karl of Strathmore. Beattie, whose poetical genius was strongly akin to that of 
Gray, wrote to him, intreating the honour ot an ' n terview; and this was speedi- 
ly accomplished, by an invitation for l)r Beattie to Giammis Caslle, where the 
two poets laid the foundation of a friendship that was only interrupted by the 
death of Gray in 1771. In a letter to Sir William Forbes, Beattie thus speaks 
<»1’ the distinguished author of the Elegy : 

1 Father to Sir William Arbuthnot, Bart, who was Ltrd Provost of Edinburgh at tlu» 
'isir of George IV. in 1822. 
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“ You would have been much pleased with Mr Gray. Setting aside his merit 
as a poet, which, however, is greater in my opinion than any of his contempo- 
raries can boast, in this or any other nation, 1 found him possessed of the most 
exact taste, the soundest judgment, and the most extensive learning. He is hap- 
py in a singular facility of expression. His conversation abounds in original 
observations, delivered with no appearance of sententious formality, and seeming 
to arise spontaneously, without study or premeditation. 1 passed two very 
agreeable days with him at Glammis, and found him as easy in his manners, and 
as communicative and frank, as I could have wished.” 

It is curious to find that, during this trip to Scotland, Gray thus expressed 
himself to Dr Gregory of Edinburgh regarding the immortal poem to which his 
name is so endearingly attached ; “ he told me,” says Dr Gregory, “ with a good 
deal of acrimony , it owed its popularity entirely to the subject, and that the 
public would have received it as well if it had been written in prose.’’ 2 

Beattie was at this period in a low state of health, being afflicted with a 
kind of giddiness, which defied all his efforts to banish it, and even threatened 
to interrupt his professional duties. In a letter to the honourable Charles Boy<l, 
brother of the Earl of Errol, he thus playfully alludes to this, as w r ell as several 
other personal peculiarities : 

“ I flatter myself that l shall ere long be in the way of becoming a great 
man . For have I not headaches like Pope? vertigo like Swift? grey hairs like 
Homer ? A Do I not wear large shoes (for fear of corns) like Virgil? and some- 
times complain of sore eyes (though not of lippitude) like Horace ? Am I not, 
at this present writing, invested w ith a garment not Jess ragged than that of 
Socrates? 1/ike Joseph the patriarch, I am a mighty dreamer of dreams; like 
Nimrod the hunter, 1 am an eminent builder of castles (in the air). I procras- 
tinate like Julius Caesar; and very lately in imitation of Don Quixote, 1 rode a 
horse, lean, old, and lazy, like Bos in ante. Sometimes, like Cicero, I write bad 
verses ; and sometimes bad prose like Virgil. 'This last instance 1 have on the 
authority of Seneca. I am of small stature like Alexander the Great; somewhat 
inclined to fatness like Dr Arbuthnot and Aristotle ; and 1 drink brandy a^d 
water like Mr Boyd. I might compare myself, in relation to many other infir- 
mities, to many other great men ; but if fortune is not influenced in my favour 
by the particulars already enumerated, I shall despair of ever recommending 
myself to her good graces.” P 

Some time previous to September 1700, Beattie commenced a poem in $be 
Spenserian stanza; a description of verse to which he was much attached, on 
account of its harmony, and its admitting of so many fine pauses and diversified 
terminations. The subject was suggested to him by the dissertation on the old 
minstrels, which was prefixed to l)r Percy’s “ B cliques oF Ancient English 
Poetry,” then just published. In May, 1767, he informs his friend Blacklock 
at Edinburgh, that he wrote one hundred and fifty lines of this poem some 
months before, and had not since added a single stanza. His hero was not then 
even born, though in the fair way of being so; his parents being described and 
married. He proposed to continue the poem at his leisure, with a description 
of the character and profession of his ideal minstrel ; but he was wofully cast 
down by the scantiness of the poetical taste of the age. 

On the 28th of June, 1767, Dr Beattie was married at Aberdeen, to Miss 
Mary Dun, the only daughter of Dr James Dun, rector of the grammar-school cl 
that city. The heart of the poet had previously been engaged in honourable 
affection to a Miss Mary Lindsay, wrhom, so late as the year 1823, the writer of 

2 Forbes’ Life of Beattie, 4to. vol. i. p. 83. 

8 Hair, like Byron’s, “ grey at thirty ! ’* 
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this memoir heard recite a poem written by Beattie in her. praise, the lines of 
which commenced with the letters of her name in succession. The venerable 
lady was the widow of a citizen of Montrose, and in extreme, though healthy 
old age. 

At this period, iniidelity had become fashionable to a great extent in Scot- 
land, in consequence of the eclat which attended the publication of llumo’s me- 
taphysical treatises. Attempts had been made by Drs He id and Campbell, in 
respective publications, to meet the arguments of the illustrious sceptic; but it 
was justly remarked by the friends of religion, that the treatises of these two 
individuals assumed too much of that deferential tone towards the majesty of 
Mr Hume's intellect and reputation, which was to be complained of in society 
at large, and no doubt avas one of the causes w hy his sceptical notions had be- 
come so fashionable. It occurred to Dr Beattie, and lie was encouraged in the 
idea by his friends Dr Gregory, Sir William Forbes, and other zealous adherents 
of Christianity, that a work treating lluine a little move roughly, and not only 
ansAvering him with argument, but assailing him and his followers with ridicule, 
might meet the evil more extensively, and be more successful in bringing back 
the public to a due sense of religion. Such Avas the origin of liis “ Essay on 
Truth,” Avhicli was iiuislied for the press in autumn 17fiJ). 

It is curious that this essay, so powerful as a defence of religion, was only 
brought into the world by means of a kind of pia fraus. The manuscript Avas 
committed to Sir William Forbes and Mr Arlmthnot, at Edinburgh, Avitli an in- 
junction to dispose of it to any bookseller who would pay a price for it, so as to 
insure its having the personal interest of a tradesman in pushing it forward in 
the world. Unfortunately, however, the publisher to whom these genl lemon ap- 
V lu«\, saw so little prospect of protit in a work on the unfashionable side of the 
argument, that he positively refused to bring it forth unless at the risk of the 
author; a mode to Avhich it Avas certain that Dr Beattie Avon Id never agree. 
“Thus,” says Sir William Forbes, “there Avas some danger of a Avork being lost, 
the publication of which, avc flattered ourselves, avouIiI do much good in the 
world. 

. In this dilemma it occurred to me,” continues Beattie's excellent biographer, 
“ that Ave might, without much artifice, bring the business to an easy conclusion 
by our own interposition. We therefore resolved that avo ourselves should be 
the purchasers, at a sum with which we knew Dr Beattie would be well satisfied, 
as the price of the tirst edition. But it was absolutely necessary that Llie business 
should be glossed over as much as possible; otherwise, Ave had reason to four 
that he would not consent to our taking on us a risk Avhich he himself had re- 
fused to run. 

“ J therefore ay rote him (nothing surely but the truth, although, I confess, not 
the whole truth,) that the manuscript was sold for fifty guineas, which I remit toil 
to him by a bank-bill; and 1 added that Ave had stipulated with the bookseller 
who was to print the book, that we should be partners in the publication. On 
such trivial causes do things of considerable moment olfon depend; for had it 
not been for this interference of ours in this somewhat ambiguous manner, per- 
haps the 4 Essay on Truth,’ on which all Dr Beattie’s future fortunes hinged, 
might never have seen the light.” 

In the prosecution of his design, Dr Beattie has treated ids subject in tho 
following manner: he tirst endeavours to trace the different Kinds of evidence 
and reasoning up to their first principles; with a view to ascertain the standard 
of truth, and explain its immutability. He shows, in the second place, that his 
sentiments on this head*, Iioav inconsistent soever with the genius ot scepticism, 
and with tho principles and practice of sceptical writers, are yet p-udectly con- 
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aistent with the genius of true philosophy, mid with the practice and principles 
of those whom all acknowledge to have been the most successful in the investi- 
gation of truth ; concluding with some inferences or rules, by which the most 
important fallacies of the sceptical philosophers may be detected by every per- 
son of common sense, even though lie should not possess acuteness of metaphysi- 
cal knowledge sufficient to qualify him for a logical confutation of them. In 
‘ the third place he answers some objections, and makes some remarks, by way 
of estimate of scepticism and sceptical writers. 

■ ' Tliq Essay appeared in May 1770, and met with the most splendid success. 
It immediately became a shield in the hands of the friends of religion, where- 
with, to intercept and turn aside the hitherto resistless shafts of the sceptics. A 
modern metaphysician may perhaps find many tlaws in the work ; but, at the 
time of its publication, it was received as a complete and triumphant refutation 
of all tjiat had been advanced on the other side. Under favour of the eclat 
’which attended the publication, religion again raised its head, and for a time 
infidelity was not nearly so fashionable as it had been. 

, After getting this arduous business oft’ his mind, Beattie returned to his long 
Spenserian poem, and, in 1771, appeared the first part of f< 'Hie Minstrel,” 
without his name. It was so highly successful, that he was encouraged to re- 
publish this, along with # a second part, in 1774 ; when his name appeared 
in the title-page. “Of all his poetical works, 4 the Minstrel’ is, beyond all 
question, the best, whether we consider the plan or the execution. The language 
is extremely elegant, the versification harmonious, it exhibits the richest poetic 
imagery with a delightful flow of the most sublime, delicate, and pathetic senti- 
ment. It breathes the spirit of the purest virtue, the soundest philosophy, and 
tip; most .exquisite taste. In a word, it is at once highly conceived and ad- 
mirably finished.” 1 Lord Lyttleton thus expressed his approbation of the 
poem ; one of the most warmly conceived compliments that was ever jterhnps 
paid by a poet to his fellow' : 44 I read the Minstrel with as much rapture as 
poetry, in her sweetest, noblest charms, ever raised in my mind. It seemed to 
me, that my once most beloved minstrel, Thomson, was come down from heaven, 
refined by the converse of purer spirits than those he lived with here, to let me 
hear him sing again the beauties of nature and finest feelings of virtue, not with 
'human hut with angelic strains !” It is to he regretted that llcattie never com- 
pleted tills poem. Jlc originally designed that the hero should he employed in 
the third canto in rousing his countrymen to arms for defence against a foreign 
invasion, and that, overpowered and banished by this host, he should go forth 
to other lands in his proper character of a wandering minstrel. It must al- 
ways he rocollected, in favour of this poem, that it was the first of any length, 
in pure English, which had been published by a Scottish writer in his own 
cquntry — so .late has been the commencement of this department of our literature. 

Beattie visited London a second time in 1771, and, as might be expected 
from his encreascd reputation, entered more largely into literary society than 
on the former occasion. Among those who honoured him with their notice, was 
l>r Johnson, who had been one of the warmest admirers of the Essay on Truth. 
In 1773, he paid another visit to the metropolis, along with his wife, and was 
received into a still wider and more eminent circle than before. On this occa- 
sion, the university of Oxford conferred upon him an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws. 

Tlie chief object of this tour was to secure a provision which his friends had 
led him to expect from the government, in consideration of his services in the 
cause of religion. Many plans were proposed by his friends for obtaining this 
1 Forbes’ Life of Beattie. 
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object A bishop is believed to have suggested to the king, that the author of 
the Essay on Truth might be introduced to the English church, and advanced 
according to his merits; to which the king, however, is said to have slily replied, 
that, as Scotland abounded most in infidels, it would he best for the general in- 
terests of religion that he should he kept there. George 111., who had read and ' 
admired Beattie's hook, and whose whole mind ran in favour of virtue and reli- 
gion, suggested himself the more direct plan of granting him a pension of two 
hundred pounds a year, which was accordingly carried into effect. The king, 
also honoured Dr Beattie with his particular notice at a levee , and, further, 
granted him the favour of an interview in his private apartments at Kew for up- 
wards ot an hour. The agreeable conversation and unassuming manners of l)r 
Beattie appear to have not only made a most favourable impression upon the 
king and queen — for her majesty also was present at this interview — but uport 
every member of that lofty circle of society to which he was introduced. 

Even after he had been thus provided for, several dignified clergymen of the 
church of England continued to solicit him to take orders ; and one bishop went • 
so far as directly to tempt him with the offer of a rectorate worth five hundred 
a-year. He had no disinclination to the office of a clergyman, and lie decid- 
edly preferred the government and worship of the English church to the 
presbyterian system of his own country. But he could not be induced to take 
such a reward for liis efforts in behalf of religion, lest his enemies might say that 
he had never contemplated any loftier principle than that ol* bettering his own 
circumstances. Nearly about the same time, he further proved the total absence 
of a mercenary tinge in his character, by refusing to be promoted to llio chair 
ofATornl Philosophy in the university of Edinburgh. His habits of life were 
now, indeed, so completely associated with Aberdeen, and its society, that ho. 
seems to have contemplated any change, however tempting, with a degree of pain. * 

About this time, some letters passed between him and Dr Priestley, on occasion 
of an attack made by the latter on the Essay on Truth. In his correspondence 
with this ingenious but petulant adversary, l)r Beattie shows a great deal of can- 
dour and dignity. He had at first intended to answer, but this intention lie ap- 
pears afterwards to have dropped : “ Dr Priestley,” says he, “ having declared 
that he will answer whatever 1 may publish in my own vindication, and being a 
man who loves bustle and book-making, he vwslies above all tilings that I should 
give him a pretext for continuing the dispute. To silence him by force of argu- 
ment, is, I know, impossible.” 

In the year 178G, Beattie took a keen interest in favour of a scheme then 
agitated, not for the first time, to unite the two colleges of Aberdeen. It was 
found impossible to carry this project into effect, though it is certainly one of 
those obvious improvements which must sooner or later be accomplished. In the 
same year, Dr Beattie projected a new edition of Addison’s prose works, with a 
biographical and critical preface to the extent of liali a volume, in which ho 
meant to show the peculiar merits of the style of Addison, as well as to point but 
historically the changes which the English language has undergone from time to 
time, and the hazard to which it is exposed of being debased and corrupted by 
modern innovations, lie was reluctantly compelled by the state oi his health to 
retrench the better part of this scheme. The works of Addison were’ published 
under his care, in 1790, by Messrs Creech and Sibbald, booksellers,' Edinburgh,* 
huthe could only give TickelPsLifc, together with some extracts from Dr Johnson's 
“ Remarks on Addison’s Prose,” adding a few notes of his own, to make up.any 
material deficiency in Tickell’s narrative, and illustrating Johnson’s critique by a 
few occasional annotations. Though these additions to his original stock of ma- 
terials, are very slight, tho admirer of Addison is much gratified by some nfew 
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information which he was ignorant of before, and to which Dr Beattie has given a 
degree of authenticity, by adhering, even in this instance, to his general prac- 
tice of putting his name to every thing he wrote. 

In 1787, Dr Beattie made application to the Mariselial college, while the 
project of the union was still pending, desiring that his eldest son, James liny 
Beattie, then in his twentieth year, should be recommended to the crown as his 
assistant and successor in the chair of Moral Philosophy. 'The letter in which 
this application was made, sets forth the extraordinary qualifications of his son, 
with a delightful mixture of delicacy and warmth. The young man was an ex- 
cellent Greek and Latin scholar ; wrote and talked beautifully in the latter lan- 
^guage, as well .as in English, and, to use the language of his father, the best 
‘of his genius lay entirely towards theology, classical learning, morals, poetry, 
'and criticism. The college received the application with much respect, and, 
after a short delay on account of the business of the union, gave a cordial sanc- 
tion to the proposal. 

Unfortunately for the peace of Dr Beattie’s latter years, liis son, while in the 
possession of the highest intellectual qualifications, ami characterised by every 
virtue that could be expected from bis years, was destined by the inherent infirm- 
ity of his constitution for an early death. After his demise, which happened 
on the 10th of November, 1700, when be had just turned two-aiul-tweiity, l)r 
Beattie published a small collection of liis writings, along with an elaborate pre- 
face, entering largely into the character and qualificiitions of the deceased. In 
this, he was justified by the admiration which he heard every where around liim, 
of the character and intellect of his son ; hut, as posterity appears to have re- 
duced the prodigy to its proper limits, which were nothing wonderful, it is 
unnecessary to bring it further into notice. The following is the more unatlecied 
and touching account which tlie afflicted parent has given of his loss, in a letter 
to the Duchess of Gordon ; a lady with whom, for many years, he cultivated the 
warmest friendship, and whose society he largely enjoyed, along with his son, 
during repeated visits to Gordon Castle : 

u Knowing with what kindness and condescension your Grace takes an inter- 
est. in every thing that concerns me and my little family, l take the liberty to 
inform you that my son James is dead ; that the last duties are now paid ; ami 
that I am endeavouring to return, with the little ability that is left me, and with 
entire submission to tho will of Providence, to the ordinary business of life. I 
have lost one who was always a pleasing companion ; but who, for the last five 
or six years, w r as one of the most entertaining ami instructive friends that ever 
man was blest with: for liis mind comprehended almost every science; he was 
a most attentive observer of life and manners: a master of classical learning ; 
and he possessed an exuberance of wit and humour, a force of understanding, 
and a correctness and delicacy of taste, beyond any other person of his age I 
have ever known. 

“ lie was taken ill oil the night of the .‘10th of November, 1780 ; ami from 
that time his decline commenced. It was long what physicians calls a ncrrnwt 
atrophy ; hut towards the end of June, symptoms began to appear of the lungs 
being affected. Goat’s milk, and afterwards asses’ milk, were procured for him 
in abundance ; and such exercise as he could bear lie regularly took : these 
means lengthened his days, no doubt, and alleviated his sufferings, which indeed 
were very often severe; but in spite of all that could be done, he grew weaker 
and weaker, and died the 1 9th of November, 1700, without complaint or pain, 
without even a groan or sigh ; retaining to bis last moment the use of liis rational 
faculties: indeed, from first to last, not one delirious word escaped him. He 
lived twenty-two years and thirteen days. Many weeks before it came, lie saw 
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death approaching* ; and lie met it with such composure and pious resignation, 
ns may no doubt he equalled, but cannot be surpassed. 

“ * * * % chief comfort arises from reflecting upon the par- 

ticulars of his life ; which was one uuinternipled exercise of piety, benevolence, 
filial affection, and indeed every virtue which it was in his power to practise, 
I shall not, with respect to him, adopt a mode of speech which has become too 
common, and call him my poor son, for I must believe that he is infinitely happy, 
and will be so for ever.” 

l)r Beattie bore the loss of liis son with an appearance of fortitude and re- 
signation. Yet, although his grief was not loud, it was deep, lie said, in a 
subsequent letter, alluding to a monument which lie had erected for his son : 
“ I often dream of the grave that is under it : I saw, with some satisfaction, on 
a late occasion, that it is very deep, and capable of holding my coffin laid on 
that which is already in it;” words that speak more eloquently of the grief 
which this event had fixed in the heart of the writer, than a volume could have 
done, 'flie following is a copy of the epitaph which lie composed for his amia- 
ble and accomplished child : — 

JACOBO HAY BEATTIE. JACOBI, E. 

Philos. in Acad. MarNrhal l’rofosoii. 

AdoIvMvuti. 

Ea. Modcstia. 

Ka. sua\i!ali. mu mm. 

Ka. hrncvoliMiiin. i*r»a. niruir^. 

Erga. Omni. pictatc. 

1 r t. Ilmuamim. nihil, supra. 

In. hunis. litrris. 

tn. tlicologia. 

In. oinni. Pliilosopltiu. 

Kxcmtissimo. 

Poeta*. insnper. 

Itibu^. in. levioribus. faeoto. 

1m. i;ram!ioril)U'. sublimi. 

Qui. Placidam. Allimam, cillavil. 

\ix. N»>wm!». Mnccxc. 

Amms. liahum’.. wii. tlioque. xiii. 

Pater Moi runs. 11. M. P. 

Another exemplification of the rooted sorrow which this event planted in ihe 
mind of Beattie, occurs in a letter written during a visit in England, in the sub- 
sequent summer. Speaking of the commemoration music, which was performed 
in Westminster Abbey, “ by the greatest hand of musicians that ever were brought 
together in this country,” he tells that the state of his health could not permit 
him to be present Then recollecting his son’s aix;om A iishment as a placer on 
the organ, he adds, Perhaps this was no loss to me. Even the organ of Dur- 
ham cathedral was too much for my feelings; for it brought too powerfully to 
my remembrance another organ, much smaller indeed, but more interestim?, 
which 1 can never hear any more.” 

In 171)0, Dr Beattie published the first volume of his “ Elements of Moral 
Science,” the second volume of which did not make its appcaraiv * till 179.*!. I !e 
had, in 177(>, published a series of Essays on poetry and music, on laughable 
Mid ludicrous composition, and on the utility of classical learning. In \7til), 
had appeared “ Dissertations, Moral and Critical,” and, in 17^ 5, a small tract 
entitled, “ The Evidences of the Christian Beligion, briefly and plainly stated 
All of these minor productions original lx formed pari of the course of prelections 
which he read from his chair in the university ; his aim in the.*- publication be- 
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ing “to inure young minds to habits of attentive observation; to guard them 
against the influence of bad principles ; and to set before them such views of na- 
ture, and such plain and practical truths, as might at once improve the heart and 
the understanding, and amuse and elevate the fancy.” llis “Elements of Moral 
•Science,” was a summary of the whole of that course of lectures, a little enlarged 
in the doctrinal parts, with the addition of a few illustrative examples. In a 
certain degree, this work may be considered as a text-book; it is one, however, 
so copious in its extent, so luminous in its arrangement and language, and so 
excellent in the sentiments it everywhere inculcates, that if the profound meta- 
physician and logician do not iind in it that depth of science which they may ex- 
pect to meet with in other works of greater erudition, tile candid enquirer after 
truth may rest satisfied, that, if he has studied these “ Elements” with due atten- 
tion, he will have laid a solid foundation, on which to build all the knowledge 
of the subject necessary for the common purposes of life. Of such of the lectures 
as had already appeared in an extended shape, under the name of “ Essays,” 
particularly those on the theory of language, and on memory and imagination. 
Dr Beattie lias made this abridgment as brief as was consistent with any degree 
of perspicuity ; while he bestowed no less than seventy pages on his favourite 
topic, the Abolition of the Slave Trade, and the subject of slavery connected 
with it. 

While delighting the world with the quick succession and variety of his produc- 
tions, Dr Beattie was himself nearly all the while a prey to the severest private suf- 
ferings. Mrs Beattie had unfortunately inherited front her mother a tendency 
to madness. Though this did not for a considerable time break out into open 
insanity, yet in a few years after their marriage, it showed itself in caprices and 
follies, which embittered every hour of her husband’s life. I)r Beattie tried for 
a long time to conceal her disorder from the world, and, if possible, as he has 
been heard to say, from himself; but at last, from whim, caprice, and melan- 
choly, it broke out into downright, phrenzy, which rendered her seclusion from 
society absolutely necessary. During every stage of her illness, lie watched and 
cherished her with the utmost tenderness and care ; using every means at first 
that medicine could furnish for her recovery, and afterwards, when her condition 
was found to he perfectly liopelesss, procuring for her, in an asylum at Mussel- 
burgh, every accommodation # and comfort that could tend to alleviate her suffer- 
ings. li When 1 reflect,” says Sir William Eorbes, “ on the many sleepless 
nights, and anxious days, which he experienced from 3Trs Beattie’s malady, and 
think of the unwearied and unremitting attention lie paid to her, during so great 
a number of years in that sad situation, his character is exalted in my mind to a 
degree which may be equalled, but I am sure never can be excelled, and makes 
the fame of the poet and the philosopher fade from my remembrance.” 

The pressure of this calamity — slow hut certain — the death of his eldest son, 
and the continued decline of his health, made it necessary, in the session of 
1793-4, that he should be assisted in the duties of his class. Erom that period 
till 1797, when he finally relinquished his professorial duties, he was aided by 
31r George Glennie, his relation and pupil. He experienced an additional ca- 
lamity in 1799, by the sudden death of his only remaining son, Montague, a 
youth of eighteen, less learned than his brother, but of still more amiable man- 
ners, and whom he had designed for the English church. This latter event un- 
hinged the mind of Beattie, who, it may he remarked, had always been greatly 
dependent on the society, and even on the assistance, of his children. The care of 
their education, 'in which he was supposed to be only over indulgent, had been bis 
chief employment for many years. This hist event, by rendering him childless, 
dissolved nearly the last remaining tie which bound him to the world ; and left 
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him a miserable wreck upon the shores of life. Many days had not elapsed 
after the death of Montague Beattie, ere he began to display symptoms of a de- 
cayed intellect, in an almost total loss of memory respecting his son. lie would 
search through the whole house for him, and then say to his niece and house- 
keeper, Mrs (Bennie, “ You may think it strange, but 1 must ask you, if 1 have 
a son, and where he is.” 'This lady would feel herself under -the painful necessity 
of bringing to bis recollection the death-bed sufferings of liis son, which always 
restored him to reason. And he would then, with many tears, express his thank- 
fulness that he had no child, saying, with allusion to the malady they might have 
derived from their mother, “ How could I have borne to see their elegant minds 
mangled with madness ?' 9 When he looked for the last time on the dead hotly of 
liis son, and thought of the separation about to take place between himself and 
the last being that connected him with this sublunary scene, he said, “ Now, 

I have done with the world !’’ After this, lie never bent bis mind again to study, 
never touched the violincello on which lie used to bo an excellent and a frequent 
player, nor answered the letters of bis friends, except, perhaps, a very few. lie 
commanded liis mind, however, to compose the following epitaph on his son ; it 
was the last elfortof the Minstrel, and has all liis usual happiness in this peculiar 
branch of composition : 

MONTAGU. BEATTIE. 

Jacobi. Hay. Beattie. Fratcr. 

Ej usque. v ir( ut u lit. et. sluilioruin. 

TEniulus. 

Scpulchriquc. cousurs 
Variarum. I’eritus. Allium, 
l’iugciuli. imprimis. 

Nat us. Octa\ o. Julii. mik.tlxxviii. 

Mult uni. Delictus, obiit. 

Decline. quarto. Martii. mdccxcv. 

The phrase “ scpulchriquc consors 99 was literally true. That space in the 
roomy grave of his eldest son, which he had calculated on as siitlicienl lor him- 
self, was devoted to receive this second and final hope of his old age. 

In March 1707, I)r Beattie became completely crippled with rheumatism, and 
in the beginning of 1 700, he experienced a stroke of palsy, which for eight days 
so affected his speech that he could not make liiiusclt understood, and *ven tor- 
got several oi* the most material words of every sentence. At difierent periods 
after this, he had several returns of the same aillicting malady ; the last, in Octo- 
ber 180*2, deprived him altogether of the power of motion. He lingered for ten 
mouths in this humiliating situation, hut was at length relieved from all liis suf- 
ferings by the more kindly stroke of death, August 1 N, 1 803. He expired w ithout 
the least appearance of suffering. His remains were deposited close to those oi 
bis two sons in the ancient cemetery of St Nicolas, and were marked soon after 
by a monument, for which Dr James Gregory of Edinburgh, supplied an elegant 
inscription. 

The eminent rank which l)r Beattie holds as a Christian moral philosopher is 
a sufficient testimony of the public approbation of his larger literary efforts. It 
may, however, he safely predicted, that his refutation will, after all, centre in 
his “ Minstrel,” which is certainly liis most finished work, and, every tiling con- 
sidered, the most pleasing specimen of his intellect. If we consider how much 
original talent, and liow much cultivated taste must have been necessary to tlw 
composition of this beautiful poem, we will wonder that such I'niuld have be: ^ 
l’ouml in a professor of a Scottish provincial university, at a time when scarcely 
any vestige of the same qualifications were to be found out oi London. “ Beat- 
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tie,” says Couper — a kindred mind, well qualified to judge of Ids merits, “ is the 
most agreeable and amiable writer 1 have ever met with; the only author I have 
seen whose critical and philosophical researches arc diversified and embellished 
by a poetical imagination, that makes even the driest subject, and the leanest, a 
feast for an epicure in books ; one so much at his ease, too, that his own charac- 
ter appears in every page, and, which is very rare, not only the writer but the 
man; and the man so gentle, so well tempered, so happy in his religion, and so 
humane in his philosophy, that it is necessary to love him, if one lias any sense 
of what is lovely.” 

The mind of Beattie is so exactly identified with his works, and is so umlis- 
guisedly depicted in them, that when his works are described, so also is his char- 
acter. I iis whole life was spent in one continued scries of virtuous duties. Ills 
piety was pure and fervent ; his affection lor his friends enthusiastic ; liis bene- 
volence unwearying, and the whole course of his life irreproachable. The only 
fault which his biographer, Sir William Forbes, could find in the whole com- 
position of bis character, was one of a contingent and temporary nature : lie be- 
came, towards the end of his file, a little irritable by continued application to 
me t a pi i y si ca 1 con tro versy. 

Although Itis connections in early life bad been of the humblest sort, yet be 
showed no awkwardness of behaviour in the most polished circles to which liis 
eminent literary reputation afterwards introduced him. On the other band, 
though, in the course of his frequent visits to England, lie was caressed by the 
very highest personages in the realm, he never was in the least degree spoilt, 
but returned to bis country with as humble and unassuming manners as lie bad 
carried away from it. To a very correct and refined taste in poetry, lie added 
the rare accomplishment of an acquaintance to a considerable extent with both 
the sister arts of painting and music : bis practice in drawing never went, in- 
deed, beyond an occasional grotesque sketch of some friend, for the amusement 
of a social hour. Jn music lie was more deeply skilled, being not only able to 
take part in private couccrts on the violoncello, but capable of .appreciating the 
music of the very highest masters for every other instrument. In his person, he 
was of the middle height, though not elegantly, yet not awkwardly formed, hut 
with something of a slouch in his gait, liis eyes were black and piercing, with 
an expression of sensibility somewhat bordering on melancholy, except when en- 
gaged in cheerful conversation, and social intercourse with his friends, when they 
were exceedingly animated. Such was “ the Minstrel.” 

.BELL, Benjamin, member of the Loyal college of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 
F. 11. S. K, &e., was born at the town of Dumfries in the year 1741). His fa- 
ther was a very respectable farmer in that part of the country, and long main- 
tained an excellent character for the practice of all those virtues by which the 
class of men to which lie belonged was at that, time distinguished, lie after- 
wards removed to the parish of Cannobie, in the presbytery of Langholm, where 
lie died, liis son erected an elegant white marble monument to his memory in 
the church-yard of Cannobie, which contains a just and affectionate tribute to one 
whom lie sincerely loved, and is no less remarkable for beauty of design. 

Mr Bell was early sent to the school of Dumfries, and bad the good fortune to 
be placed under the ore of the celebrated Dr George Chapman, then rector of 
the grammar-school of that place. This gentleman was not only eminent for liis 
attainments in classical literature, but was also a most laborious and successful 
teacher. His work on education lias been much esteemed, and comprehends a 
series of ingenious remarks on a very trite subject. '1 lie Doctor was very care- 
ful to ground bis pupils well in tlie elements of the Greek and Latin languages, 
and that nothing should be passed over in a hurried or superficial manner. 
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He justly thought, that it was «f much more importance to proceed after this 
manner, than to appear to have rend a great deal, when no real progress was 
actually made. His first object, therefore, was to ascertain, that his scholars un- 
derstood thoroughly any author which they perused. The concord and govern- 
ment of the passage were commented on — similar phrases or expressions explained 
— allusions to rites, customs, &c., were rendered intelligible — and no pains spared 
to accomplish these valuable purposes. It was his opinion, that the only avenue 
to true knowledge, or what is the same, the only access to real learning, was 
through the medium of the Creek and Homan authors. 

iMr Hell had early made choice of medicine as a profession, and accordingly 
he was hound apprentice to Mr llill, surgeon in Dumfries, whose practice was 
in that quarter very extensive. It was a distinguishing feature in Mr Hell’s 
character, that whatever he had once engaged in was prosecuted with extreme 
ardour and assiduity, tie therefore went through the drudgery and fatigue 
necessarily connected with the detail of a surgeon-apothecary's shop, with the 
greatest spirit. He, by degrees, materially assisted bis master, by attending his 
patients ; to whom bis correct behaviour, unfailing good humour, and agree- 
able manners recommended him in the most powerful manner, lie repaired to 
Edinburgh in 17()(», entered himself as a member of the university, and set him- 
self with the most serious application to the prosecution of bis medical studies. 
The medical school bad just sprung into notice, raul was beginning to make very 
rapid strides to its present eminence. The first ami second .Monro bad already 
given evident tokens of the most distinguished genius. The first had nowr re- 
linquished, in favour of his equally skilful sun, the business of the anatomical 
theatre, and only occasionally delivered clinical lectures in the infirmary, that 
he might still he not altogether useless to his fellow-creatures. This great man, 
whose lame was firmly established throughout Europe, and was still gaining 
ground, took a high degree of pleasure in fostering the medical school, which 
might be said to be bis own planting and rearing. 1 1 is osteology, an acquain- 
tance with which is the foundation of all accurate anatomy, was in the bauds of 
the medical youth in every country of Europe. iMr Hell's ardour in the study 
of anatomy, in all its branches, was unabated. As lie proposed to practise sur- 
gery, be was well aware that eminence in that, very extensive and interesting study 
could only be arrived at by the most indefatigable and persevering industry. In 
the course of time he was appointed house-surgeon to the royal infirmary, which 
afforded him every opportunity of improvement which he could desire. At that 
time, the members of the Hoyal college of surgeons attended the hospital in ro- 
tation. As they were allowed to be at the head of their profession ill Scotland, 
and many of them men of enlarged views, who were well acquainted with the 
new modes of operating which had from time to lime .eon introduced, and were 
gentlemen of a liberal education, this appointment of house-surgeon was much 
calculated to gratify Mr Hell’s loudest wishes, lie liad the most ample conve- 
nience of seeing and examining minutely all the cases that occurred in surgery — 
and these were not neglected, but carefully improved by him. It was here that 
he laid the foundation of that superior adroitness and dexterity which so pecu- 
liarly characterized him in the many hazardous, but successful operations which 
he was called to perform. 

Though Mr Hell was more particularly designed for the profession of a bur- 
geon, yet there was no department of medicine, whether considered as an art or 
as a science, which was si 1 1 lb red io be neglected by him. !>■ Black, whose dis- 
coveries form a new era in tin science of Chemistry, had been removed from 
Clasgow to Edinburgh during the course of tlie same yeai lies Mr Hell entered 
the University. The elegance and neatness with win f * th> various experiment. 
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were performed, and the philosophical and extensive view which he took of his 
subject, interested, in a high degree, all his hearers, and gave a new direction to 
the studies of many of the youth. This was especially the effect that they pro- 
duced upon Mr Bell. Chemistry and Pharmacy, from being arts that were only 
worthy to be practised by quacks and mountebanks, were just beginning to de- 
serve the iiaiue of science, and men felt ashamed at the great variety and com- 
plex nature of the inefficient prescriptions that were daily presented in the halls 
of apothecaries. By degrees, the buys of chemical ntlinity were hotter under- 
stood, and many absurd doctrines concerning the nature and composition of 
medicines wens exploded. 

Dr Cullen was at this time professor of the Institutions, or the Theory of Phy- 
sic. This celebrated mau was possessed of original genius, and improved almost 
every subject to wbieli he applied bis mind. 11c was the means of exciting 
greater ardour among the students than any other professor that ever held a 
chair in the University. W hile he lived, the majority of the students keenly 
defended Ins particular views, and it may be said that he excited a spirit of 
inquiry among them which exists even at the present day. l)r John Gregory 
taught the Practice of Medicine, and l)r John Hope Botany. These were the 
professors whom !\1r Bell attended, and it must, he confessed, that they were 
men of distinguished talents, whose lectures no diligent sludenL could listen to 
without deriving very great advantage. 

JMr Bell had resolved, in 1770, to visit Paris and London, the two great 
schools for surgical practice. Before doing so, however, he passed the exami- 
nations at Surgeon’s Hail, ami was admitted a member of the Boy a l Edinburgh 
College of Surgeons. In those great cities lie remained nearly two years, assi- 
duously improving himself in Surgery. He had now prepared himself for the 
exercise of his profession with the utmost diligence and care, and accordingly, 
returning to his native country in 1772, he commenced business in Edinburgh. 
Pew came better prepared than he did, for the practice of surgery. His edu- 
cation was liberal and extensive. It hail in no instance been conducted with 
undue rapidity; and opportunities of improvement had been afforded him which 
could hardly fail to be salutary, more especially when combined with habits so 
studious. Mr Bell’s appearance was much in liis favour, llis address was good, 
liis manner composed and sedate. Pew men came into general practice so ra- 
pidly, both as an operator and a consulting surgeon. 

Mr Bell had early formed the plan of composing a system of surgery — and 
this he at last accomplished. He did not publish the whole work at once. But 
in the year L77H, about six years after he had finally settled in Edinburgh, and 
become established in practice, the first volume was given to the world. The 
remaining volumes appeared from time to time until the work was completed in 
six volumes Nvo. in 17HS. It has had a very extensive sale; the last edition 
being the seventh, considerably improved, was published at Edinburgh in seven 
volumes. In 179.7, appeared his “ Treatise on Gonorrlupa,’> and in 17114, 
another “Treatise on Hydrocele,” which is understood to be the least popular 
of bis works. 

Mr Bell married in 1770, Miss Hamilton, daughter of Dr Bobert Hamilton, 
professor ot divinity in the. University of Edinburgh, by whom lie had a numer- 
ous family. He died, April 4, IS Ob. 

BELL, JJkxrt, the first successful applier of steam to the purposes of naviga- 
tion in Europe, was born at Torpbicben in Linlithgowshire, April 7, 17(17. He 
was sprung from a race of mechanics, being the fifth son of Patrick Bell and 
Margaret Easton, whose ancestors, through several descents, were alike well- 
known in the neighbourhood as ingenious m ill-w rights and builders ; some of 
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them hiving also distinguished themselves in the erection of public works, such 
as harbours, bridges, &c., not only in Scotland, but also in the other divisions of 
the United Kingdom. Henry Bell, after receiving a plain education at the 
parish-school, began, in 1780, to learn the handicraft of a stone-unison. Three 
years after, lie changed liis views in favour of the other craft of the family, and 
was apprenticed to his uncle, who practised the art of a iiiill-wright. At the ter* 
mination of his engagement, he went to Borrowstounness, for the purpose of be- 
ing instructed in ship-modelling, and, in 1787, he engaged with Mr .lames ln- 
glis, engineer at Bell’s llill, with the view of completing his knowledge of 
mechanics. He afterwards went to London, where he was employed by the cele- 
brated Mr Bennie ; so that his opportunities of acquiring a practical acquaintance 
with the higher branches of his art, were altogether very considerable. 

About the year 1790, Bell returned to Scotland, and it is said that lie prac- 
tised for several years, at Glasgow, the unambitious craft of a house-carpenter, 
lie was entered, October 20, 1797, as a member of the corporation of wrights 
at that city. It was his wish to become an undertaker of public works in Glas- 
gow ; but cither from a deficiency of capital, or from want of steady applica- 
tion, lie never succeeded to any extent in that walk. iC 'The truth is,’> as we 
have been informed, “ Bell bad many of the features of the enthusiastic projec- 
tor ; never calculated means to ends, or looked much farther than the first stages 
or movements of any scheme. 1 lis mind was a chaos of extraordinary projects, 
the most of which, from liis want of accurate scientific calculation, he never could 
carry into practice. Owing to ail imperfection in even his mechanical skill, he 
scarcely ever made one part of a model suit the rest , so that many designs, after 
a groat deal of pains and expense, were successively abandoned. He was, in 
short, the hero of a thousand blunders and one success.” It. may easily he con- 
ceived that a mechanician liable to this description could not succeed to a great 
extent as either a designer or executor of what are called public works. In 
1 8 ON, Bell removed to the modern village of Helensburgh, on the Frith of 
f lyde, where liis wife undertook the superintendence of the public baths, ami 
at the same time kept the principal inn. Ho continued here to prosecute his 
own favourite task of mechanical scheming, without much regard to the ordinary 
allairs of the world, livery thing which lie projected, and every model which 
lie formed, were distinctly different from all things that hail hitherto been done 
by the rest of mankind ; indeed, it was one of the most remarkable features in 
the mind of this man, that he despised all old ways of working — all previously 
established rules — and would trouble himself with nothing that was not strik- 
ingly novel and peculiar. Having been, on one occasion, employed in the con- 
struction of a small pier, lie.took that opportunity to carry into elVect some new 
principles, which he had formed upon the subject of pier building ; and flic 
consequence was that bis work, with all its novelty, was washed away by the first 
high tide. Some one suggested to him that the work might be more durable 
“ it he would construct it in the common way;** but even in defeat he stood 
stoutly up for his new principle. 

It was reserved for this extraordinary genius — for such lie unquestionably 
was — to introduce into practice, on this side of the Atlantic, a new system of 
navigation which seems destined to confer the greatest benefits upon mankind. 
Ihe application of steam to navigation, though previously tried in Franco and 
America, was Jirst attempted with the least show of success by the late 31r ATiller 
ol Hals win ton, who, in 1788, erected a vessel, which he propelled by this means, 
upon a loch on his own property in Dumfriesshire. Some further experiments 
by this gentleman and others, had all failed to establish the practicability of 
Hearn navigation ; the scheme had lain dormant for soveral years ; when Henry 
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Hell, of Helensburgh, turned liis attention (o the subject, and in January, IS 1 2, 
produced a vessel of forty feet in length, which was found in a great measure to 
answer the purpose contemplated. r i his vessel could make way against a head 
tide in the river, at the rate of seven miles an hour; and it is due to the me- 
mory of the projector, that, though he did not obtain a patent, his invention 
has been found susceptible of very little improvement by later and more skilful 
engineers. The multitude and incalculable use of steam vessels are so well known, 
and every person of intelligence is so fully alive to the probable extension of 
their numbers and use over the world, that it is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
great honour which is due to Hell, as the first to exhibit, their powers in this 
hemisphere. It may be mentioned, that Mr Hubert Fulton, an American engin- 
eer, had launched a boat, upon this principle in 1^07, and that it performed 
long voyages upon the Hudson river ; but. it is unlikely tbat Hell was awrarc ot 
the tact, and, at any rate, lie must be allowed the praise of having done, in his 
own country, what all oilier men, notwithstanding the superior advantages ot 
skill and capital, had failed in doing*. 

Hell lived to see the bosom ol the Clyde dimmed far and wide by innumer- 
able copies of liis own invention; he lived to know’ that steam-boats promised 
to give a new’ turn to the art of general warfare; lie lived to behold numerous 
secluded parts of his own country subjected by means of these light wanderers 
of the deep to the blessings of commerce and civilization, which could not have 
otherwise reached them for centuries: yet he reaped, for himself, no advantage. 
While mankind al large were enjoying the blessings which be had pointed out 
to them, he approached the confines of old age, with the prospect ot hardly the 
•average comforts which attend that stage of existence in the humbler walks ot 
society. Touched by his condition, i)r Cleland and a number of benevolent 
individuals instituted a subscription in his behalf, and it. is creditable to the good 
feeling of the citizens of (ilasgow and other places that, a considerable sum was 
raised. The trustees oil the river C lyde also gave 31 r Hell an annuity oi ,bL0lb 
which he enjoyed for several years, and the half of which sum is still continued 
to his w idow. Mr Hell died at Helensburgh, on the 1 till of November, I S.‘J0. 

Bl OUi, John, of Aiiteniiony, was the son of Fat rick Bell, the re present;! ti; * 
of that old and respectable family, and of Auabel Stirling, daughter of Mungo 
Stirling of (raigbarnet. He was horn on his paternal estate in lb!) I, and, 
after receiving a classical education, turned his attention to the study ot meet- 
cine. On passing physician he determined to visit foreign countries, hut we 
shall insert this part of his history in Mr Hell’s own words. “ In my youth.” 
says he, “ I had a strong desire of seeing foreign parts; to satisfy which incli- 
nation, after having obtained, from some persons of worth, recommendatory let- 
ters to lh* Aroskine, chief physician and privy counsellor to the < zar Befer the 
First, i embarked at London, in the month of July, 171 1, on board the JTos- 
perity of liamsgatc, Captain Emerson, for St JVtersbuvgh. On my arrival there. 
I was received by Hr Areskine in a very friendly manner, to whom I communi- 
cated my intentions of seeking an opportunity of visiting some parts ot Asia, at 
least those parts which border on Russia. Sucli an opportunity soon presenter 
itself, on occasion of an embassy then preparing, from his CVnrish Majesty to the 
Sophy of Persia.” Preface to his Tear els. The ambassador fortunately applied 
to Hr Areskine to recommend some one skilled in physic and surgery to go in 
liis suite, and :Mr Bell was soon afterwards engaged in the service of the Russian 
Emperor. He accordingly left St Pctersburgii on the 1 5th of July, 1715, and 
proceeded to Moscow, from thence to Cazan, and down the Wolga to Astracan. 
The embassy then sailed down the Caspian sea to Derbent, and journeyed by 
Mougan, Tauris, and Saba, to Ispahan, where they arrived on the l '1th oi Mnrd. 
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1717. They left that city on the 1st of September, anil returned to St lVters- 
hurgli on the 30th of December, 17 IS, after having travelled across the country 
from SaratortI On his arrival in the capital, Mr Hell found that his friend and 
patron Ur Arcskine had died about six weeks before, but he had now secured 
the friendship of the ambassador, and upon hearing' that an embassy to China 
was preparing he easily obtained ail appointment in it through his iullueiice. 
The account of his journey to Kazan, and through Siberia to China, is by far 
the most complete and interesting part of his travels, itis description of the man- 
ners, customs, and superstitions of the inhabitants, and of the Delay-lama and 
Chinese wall, deserve particularly to he noticed. They arrived at Pekin “ after 
a tedious journey of exactly sixteen months.” Mr llcll has left a very full 
account of occurrences during his residence in the capital of Cliina. Thu em- 
bassy left that city oil tbe 2nd of March, 1721, and arrived at Moscow on the 
5th of January, 1722. 

The war between Russia mid Sweden was now concluded, and the Czar hail de- 
termined to undertake an expedition into Persia, at the request of the Sophy, to 
assist that prince against, the Allghans, his subjects, who had seized upon Chand- 
aliar, and possessed themselves of several provinces on the frontiers towards India. 
Mr Bell’s former journey to Persia gave him peculiar advantages, and he was 
accordingly engaged to accompany the army to Unbent, from whicli he returned 
in December, 1722. Soon afterwards lie revisited his native country, and re- 
turned to St Petersburg!! in 1731. In 1737, he was sent to Constantinople by 
the Russian Chancellor, and Mr Rondeau the British minister at the Russian 
court. 1 He seems now to have abandoned the public service, and to have settled 
at ( 'onstautinople as a merchant. About 17 lb, he married Alary JVlers, a Ru>.- 
mau lady, and determined to return to Scotland. He spent the latter part of 
his life on his estate, and in the enjoyment of the society of his friends. At 
length, after a long life spent in active beneficence, and exertions for the good 
of mankind, lie died at Antermony on the 1st of July, 17SI), at the advanced 
age of <sn. 

The only work written by Mr Hell is his “Travels from St Petersburgh in 
Russia, to various parts of Asia,” to which reference has already been made. It 
was jointed in 2 volumes quarto by Robert and Andrew Foulis, in 17(>3, and 
published by subscription. “The history of this book,” says the Quarterly 
Review, “ is somewhat curious, and not generally known. For many years after 
Air Bell returned from his travels, lie used to amuse his friends with accounts of 
what he luul seen, refreshing his recollection from a simple diary of occurrences 
and observations. The Karl Uranville, then president of the council, on hearing 
some of his adventures, prevailed on him to throw his notes together into the 
form of a narrative, which, when done, pleased him so much that, he sent the 
manuscript to Ur Robertson, with a particular request that he would revise and 
put it into a tit state for the press. The literary avocations of the Scottish 
historian at that time not allowing him to undertake the task, lie recommended 
Mr Barron, a professor in the Kniver.dty of Aberdeen, and on this gentleman 
consulting Ur Robertson as to the style and the book of travels which lie would 
rccomiucud him to adopt for his guide, the historian replied, * Take Chilli v»*r\s 
Travels for your model, and you cannot go wrong.’ lie did so, and ‘Hell’s 
Travels’ have all the simplicity of (mllivcr, with the advantage which truth 
always carries over fiction.” - ’ 

liKLU, John, an eminent .surgeon in Kdinburgh, and of distinguished literary 
qualifications, was born in 17(>2. He was the second son of the Rev. William 

1 M‘Un *s I livery of Itlasgow, tu*\v cihe n, p. 115. 

2 Qian icily litiviuiv on .V‘L cod's Voysv.c in the Alccsle, IM7, p;». Ini 5. 
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Bell, a clergyman of tlie Scottish Episcopal Church, established at Edinburgh. 
His mother was the daughter of Mr Morricc, also a member of the Scottish Epis- 
copal Church. Mr John Bell, after receiving a liberal education, became the 
pupil of the late Mr Alexander Wood, surgeon, well and long known in Edin- 
burgh cis a medical practitioner. From the lirst, Mr Bell devoted hi rnse If to his 
professional studies with that enthusiastic ardour so characteristic of genius, and 
almost always the precursor of distinction. After completing his professional 
education lie travelled for a short time in Bussia, and the north of Europe; 
and on his return commenced his professional duties by delivering lectures on 
Surgery and Midwifery. These lectures, which he delivered between the years 
17M(» and i7t)(i, were very highly esteemed, and speedily brought' him into 
practice as a consulting and operating surgeon, 'file increase of his private 
practice, indeed, rendered it necessary for him, in 17 ( J(i, to discontinue his 
lectures, and from that time forward he devoted himself to his patients, and to 
the preparation of the several publications of which he was the author. 

Eor upwards of twenty years Mr Bell may be said to have stood at the head 
of his profession in Edinburgh as an operator. Patients came to him from all 
quarters, both of Scotland ami England, and even from the continent; and 
during that interval he performed some oi the most, delicate ami ditlicult opera- 
tions in surgery. Nor was his celebrity confined to Edinburgh. Jle was gene- 
rally known both in this country and throughout the world, as one of the most 
distinguished men in his profession; and his works show that his reputation was 
well founded. 

Early in ESKi, he was thrown by a spirited horse; and appears never to 
have entirely recovered from the effects of the accident. In the autumn of that 
year he made an excursion, partly on account of his health, to London; thence 
lie proceeded to Paris, and afterwards pursued his journey southwards, visiting 
the most distinguished cities of Italy. During his residence on the Continent, he 
was treated in the most Haltering manner by the members of his own profession ; 
and his countrymen, who, after the pence of 1N15, had gone to the Continent 
in great numbers, gladly took his professional assistance. In Paris, Naples, and 
Koine in particular, his numerous patients occupied him perhaps too exclusively ; 
for his health continued to decline, and lie died at Koine, April 15, lHjJO, in 
the lifty-seventh year of his age. 

Mr Bell very early in life became impressed with a high notion of the ad- 
vantage of combining general accomplishments with professional skill ; he there- 
fore spared no pains to qualify himself in every way to assume a favourable po- 
sition in society, lie was a good classical scholar, and so general a reader that 
there were few works of any note in literature, either ancient or modern, with 
which lie was not. familiar. This was remarkably shown in his library', in which 
there was hardly a volume on any subject which did not bear traces of having 
been carefully perused and noted by him. liis practice was to make annota- 
tions on the margin .as lie read ; .and considering the engrossing nature of his 
professional labours, and the several works in which he was himself engaged, 
nothing is more extraordinary than the evidence which is still in existence of 
the extent and variety of his miscellaneous reading. 

The information which lie thus acquired was not lost upon him; he was po- 
lished and easy in his manners — his perception of the ludicrous was keen — and 
the tact with which he availed himself of his extensive reading and general 
knowledge of all the interesting topics of the day, will be long remembered by 
those who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. His conversational powers, 
indeed, were of the very highest order ; and as he had great urbanity and kind- 
ness of manner, and was happily free from that affectation by which good talkets 
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are sometimes distinguished, there were few of his cotemporaries whose society 
was more generally courted by the upper classes in Kdinburgh ; and none who 
were better fitted to adorn and enliven the circle in which he moved. 

Mr Bell’s notions of the dignity of his profession were very high ; and 
no man perhaps ever discharged his professional duties with more disinterested 
humanity, and honourable independence, llis generosity to those whose cir- 
cumstances required pecuniary aid was well known, and his contempt for any 
thing approaching to what lie thought mean or narrow minded, was boundless, 
and frequently expressed in no very measured terms. The warmth of his tem- 
per, however, involved him in several misunderstandings with his professional 
brethren ; the most remarkable of which was that which brought him and the 
late Dr Gregory into collision. The question on which these two distinguished 
men took opposite sides, related to the right of the junior members of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons of Kdinburgh, to perform operations in the Boyai Infirmary. 
This dispute divided the medical men of Kdinburgh towards the close of the last 
century ; and Dr Gregory and Air Bell wrote several volumes about it. But, 
although great wit and much happy sarcasm were displayed on both sides, it is 
impossible to look hack to this dissension without, feeling regret that two of the 
most eminent medical men of their day should have wasted their ingenuity and 
high talents in acrimonious and unprofitable controversy, on a topic of epheme- 
ral interest and comparatively minor importance. Mr Bell’s principal publica- 
tion in this controversy was entitled, “ Letters oil Professional Character and 
Manners; on the education of a Surgeon, and the duties and qualifications of a 
Physician; addressed to James Gregory, 31. D.” Kdinburgh, INK). It is a 
large octavo volume, and is characterised by extraordinary acrimony. 

In file tine arts, Mr Hell’s taste was very correct. As a painter aud draughts- 
man llis talents were far above mediocrity; and the anatomical drawings by 
which his works are illustrated have been much admired. lie was also a profi- 
cient in music, with more taste, however, than execution; and, as Mrs Bell was 
also a highly accomplished musician, llis musical parties, although conducted oil 
a scale of expense which his circumstances hardly warranted, asseniblt>d at his 
bouse the elite of Kdinburgh society, lie had no family, and his whole bouse 
was laid out for this species of display — a foible which those who were inclined 
to laugh at his expense, did not overlook; and which was to a certain extent 
censurable, since his income, although very large, was never equal to his ex- 
penditure. 

Mr Bell's personal appearance was good. Although considerably under the 
middle size, he was exceedingly well proportioned, very active, and studiously 
elegant in liis movements, llis head was well formed, his features regular, his 
eyes keen and penetrating, and his whole expression intellectual and intelligent 
in no ordinary degree, lie was also remarkable for tlie good taste which he 
exhibited in liis dress; and was altogether a person whom even a stranger could 
not have passed without recognizing as no ordinary man. 

The limits of this work do not admit of an analysis of Mr Bell’s works. The 
best is his treatise on Ci Gun-shot wounds,” to enable him to prepare which, he 
passed some weeks amongst the wounded men of Lord Duncaifs licet, after the 
battle of Camperdown. 

r lhe following is a complete list of his professional works : — 1. The Anatomy 
of the Human Body, vol. i. 8vo. 1793, containing the Bones, Muscles, and 
Joints; vol. ii. 1797, containing the Heart and Arteries; vol. iii. 1«S0^, con- 
taining the Anatomy of the Brain, Dcs« ription of the course of the nerves, and 
the Anatomy of the Kye and Ear; with plates by Charles Bell, third edition, 3 
vols. 8vo. 1811. a. Engravings of the Bones, Muscles, and Joints, illustrating 
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the first volume of I lio Anatomy of the lliminti Jlcnly, drawn and engraved by 
himself, royal 1 to. 17!H, third edition, .‘k Engravings of the Arteries, illus- 
trating the second volume of the Anatomy of the Human Jlody, royal Ho. ISO I, 
third edition, Nvo. INK). 1. Discourses on the nature and cure of wounds, 
Nvo. 17!) 5; third edition, IN 12. 5. Answer for the Junior IMembers of the 

Royal College* of Surgeons to the Memorial of Dr Janies Gregory, to the Mana- 
gers of the Royal Infirmary, Svo. INOO. (i. The Principles of Surgery, 3 vols. 
4lo. I SO] -1 HON. 7. letters on 1’rol’es.sional Character, &c. His Observa- 
tions on Italy is a posthumous work, which was edited by bis respected friend, 
the lale Itislmp Sandibrd of Kdinburgh. 

Mr Hell married Miss Congeltou, daughter of Dr Oongelton of Edinburgh. 
His eldest brother was the late Robert, Hell, Ksq. Advocate, Professor of Convey- 
ancing to the Soviet y of Writers to the Signet ; author of the Scotch Law Dic- 
tionary, and of several other works on the law of Scotland; who died in 1S1(J. 
John Hell's immediately younger brothers are, Ceorge Joseph Roll, Ksq. Advo- 
cate, Professor of the Law of Scotland in the University of Kdinlmrgh, one 
of the prineipal clerks of Session, and author of Commentaries on the Law of 
Scotland, a work of high authority; and Kir Charles Hell, K.R.S. of London, 
a most distinguished anatomist and physiologist. It is rare to find so many mem- 
bers of the same, family so favourably known to the public. 

HKLLKNDLN, William, more commonly known hy his Latin name of GiilicI- 
inus Helleudenns, is one of those (earned and ingenious Scotsmen of a former 
age, who are esteemed in the general literary world as an honour to their coun- 
try, but with whom that country itself is seareely at ail acquainted. As there 
were many great but unreeorded heroes before Agamemnon, so may it be said 
that, there have flourished, out of Scotland , many illustrious Scotsmen, whose 
names have not been celebrated in that country. It, is time, however, that this 
should cease to be I lie case, at, least in reference to William Picllcnden, wlms* 
intellect appears to have been one of most extraordinary character, and wlmce 
intellectual efforts, if in a shape to command more extensive appreciation, would 
certainly be considered a great addition to those productions which reflect hon- 
our upon his native country. 

M illiam .Hellenden was unquestionably a member of that family whose name 
has been variously spelled Rulleudou, Hallnnlyn, and latterly Rallantyiie, and 
which lias produced several men eminent in Scottish literature. He lived in 
the reign of James VI., to whom lie was Macjislcr Sujtplicnm Lihellorum , or 
reader of private petitions, ail office probably conferred upon him in considera- 
tion of his eminent, learning. King James, whose many regal faults were re- 
deemed in no small measure hy bis sincere love of literature, and his extensive 
patronage of literary men, provided Hellenden with the m earns of lending 1 a life 
of studious retirement at the French capital, where he is said to have afterwards 
become Professor of Humanity, and an advocate in the parliament of Paris. As 
he is said to have enjoyed his office of professor in lli02, it would of course appear 
that James had furnished the necessary allowances lor the retirement of his 
learned protegee out of the slender revenues which he enjoyed in his native 
kingdom; a circumstance which enhances the praise due to him for li is munifi- 
cence in a very high degree. 

Helleiidcii’s first work, entitled, “ Ciccronis lVinceps.” and published, appa- 
rently without his name, in ItiOS, is a treatise on the duties of a prince, formed 
out of passages of the works of Cicero referring to that subject. In this work, “In* 
shows that, whoever desires to exercise authority over others, should lirst ot all 
learn the government, of himself; should remember and be obedient, to every 
thing which the laws command; should on all occasions be ready to bear tho 
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sentiments of the wise ; disdaining whatever bears affinity to corruption, and 
abhorring the delusions of llaltcry: he should be tenacious in preserving his 
dignity, and cautious how he attempts to extend it; he should be remarkable 
for the purity of his morals, and the moderation of his rnudurt, and never direct 
his hand, his eye, or his imagination, to that which is the property of another.”* 
To the “ Ciceronis l’rineeps,” in which Hellcudeii lias only the merit of an in- 
genious collector, was prefixed an original essay, styled, “ Tract. Uus do Hrocossu 
et Scriptoribus l»ei I’olitica*,” in which there is a rich vein of masculine sense 
and fervent piety, while the origin of our errors in religion, and of our defects 
in policy and learning, is traced out with considerable accuracy and erudition. 
In this treatise, the author, while lie condemns the monstrous tenets of ancient 
idolatry, and the gross corruptions of philosophy, bestows many just encomiums 
on the wisdom and patriotism of some ancient legislators. lie informs us that 
among the Creek theorists, there is no systematic work on the science of poli- 
tics, at once comprehensive in its principles, and applicable to real life; hut 
acknowledges that much useful information may he gathered in in the writings 
of Xenophon, and the fragments of .Solon, ( baron das, and Zaleucus. On the 
authority of Cicero, he represents Demetrius Hhaicreus as the first person who 
united the practice of polities with a correct and profound knowledge of his art. 
lie allows, however, great merit to Plain, to Aristotle, to Theophrastus, and other 
imitators of Hippodamus, who, it seems, was the first, writer on the subject of 
government, without being personally concerned in the administration of it. 
lie then speaks with becoming and warm admiration of Cicero, and enumerates 
the political works of that writer which ha\o come down to us — those which 
were written by him, but are now lost — and those which lie intended to draw 
up at the request of Al Liens. 

Hclleiidcn next published a treatise, formed like the foregoing from detached 
passages in Cicero, regarding the duties of the consul, senator, and senate among 
the Homans. It. was entitled, 41 Ciceronis Consul, Senator, Pnpuhisque Hoinauus : 
i ilnstratus puhlici ohservali.iiie juris, gravi.vsimi usus disciplir.il, adiuinistraudi 
temporal.! rat iono : notatis inelinatioiiihiis teniporiim in Hep. et actis rcruni in 
Senate: qua* a Ciceroniana nundtim edita profluxere memoria, annormn o» < x. 
congesta in lihros xvi. Do statu rerum Homanoruin unde jam maiinvit ( iceronis 
Hrineeps, diguus habitus siimmorum lectioue principum.'’ Hellemlen has here 
show n, not only the duties of a senator, or statesman, but upon what basis the 
rights of a free but jealous people are erected, and the hallowed care those in- 
stitutions demand, which have descended to us from our ancestors. This work 
was published at Haris, in I (> 1 ’2, and like the former, was dedicated to Henry, 
Hrince of Wales. On the title page, the author is termed 14 iMagister Snpplicum 
Cihellnrum august i Hegis Magna*. IWitannke from which it would appear that 
either there is a mistake in describing him as .Master of Hequcsls to the King of 
Meet land, or he must have been subsequently preferred to the same office for 
Croat 1 5 ri tain. The office, since he resided at Haris, must have been a sinecure, 
nnd was probably given to him as a means of sustaining him in literary leisure. 

'the next work of Hcllcnden was entitled, 1 ‘ I)c Statu Hrisci Orbis, in Heli- 
gione, He Holitiea, et Literis, liber linns.” It was printed, hut may scarcely be 
described as published, in l(i 15. This is the most original of Hellcnden’s works, 
lhe expressions ami sentiments are all his own. excepting the quotations which 
he takes occasion to introduce from his favourite Cicero. In this work he has 
*' brought to light, from the most remote antiquity, many facts which had been 
wiried in oblivion. Whatever relates to the discipline of the Persians and 
C.UVpti.-uis, which was obscure in itself, and very variously dispersed, be lias care- 

* l’.in’f Pr. i'arc to Bellcndpnm. 
r. Z < 
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fully collected, placed in one uniform point of view, and polished with diligent 
acuteness, in a manner the most plain and satisfactory, he has described the 
first origin of states, their progressive political advances, and how they differed 
from each other. Those fabulous im cut ions with which (i recce has encumbered 
history, he explains and refutes, Philosophy owes him much, lie has confuted 
all those systems which were wild and extravagant, and removed the difficulties 
from such as were in their operation subservient to religious piety. Hut he lias 
in particular continued and dignified with every assistance of solid argument, 
whatever tended to serve the great truths of reieluliou. JMuch, however, as he 
has been involved in the gloom of ancient limes, he in no one instance assumes 
the character of a cold unfeeling antiquary; he never employs his talents upon 
those intricate and useless questions in endeavouring to explain which many 
luckless and idle theologists torment themselves and lose their labour. 'I he style 
of Hellendeinis, in this performance, is perspicuous, and elegant without aflccta- 
1 ion. The diflerent parts of the work are so well and so judiciously disposed, 
that we meet with nothing harsh and dissonant, no awkward interval or inter- 
ruption, nothing placed where it, ought not to remain.''' 

All these three works — namely, the “ Princeps,” the “Consul," and the “Do 
Statu Prisci Orbis,” were republished in Kilt), in a united form, under the ge- 
neral title, “ |)k Stxtij, Lirjii Thus.' 7 Prince Henry being now dead, the whole 
work was dedicated anew to his surviiing brother Charles ; a circumstance which 
afforded the author an opportunity of paying an ingenious compliment to the 
latter prince : 

Cun ;i\ ilsu turn d« ilrjl ail.-r, 

A in »•(!•<, d simili I’nuulrsrit virga mdalle. 

Of the justness of this eulogy the politician may liave some doubt, but the man 
of feeling will he captivated by its elegance and pathos. 

'I lie last work which Hclleudcn himself published is of very small extent, con- 
sisting merely of two short poems: “Caroli Primi et Iloiirira* Glaring llegis et 
Heginm iMagine Hrilannia*, 77 &c. “ Fpilhalaiiiium ; et in ipsas august issi mas 
nuptias, Pnnegyricum Carmen et Klogia.' 7 Paris, l <175, Ito. It would appear 
that Hellenden did not soon lorget the kiiul patronage which he had experienced 
from King James, hut transferred his gratitude, with his loyally, to the descen- 
dants of that prince. 'Ibis is the only known specimen of i’elleiiden's etlbrts in 
poetry. 

f l he “l)e Statu liihri 'ires, 7 ’ which perhaps were never very extensively dif- 
fused, had latterly become so extremely scarce, as only to be known by name to 
the most of scholars. From this obscurity, the work was rescued in 17H7, by 
Dr Samuel Parr, the most eminent Hritish Latinist of modern times. Dr Parr 
republished it in an elegant form, with a preface, which, though embracing 
a singular jumble of subjects, and not free from the charge of pedantry, is justly 
looked upon as one of the most admirable specimens of modern Latin which we 
possess. Imitating the example of Dellendeniis, who prefixed a dedication to 
each of his three books, the learned editor inscribed them anew to three great 
men of modern times, F.duard Purko, Lord North, and Charles Janies 1 ox, who 
were then the leaders of his own parly in llrilish politics. In the preface, he 
introduced a high allegorical eulogy upon these statesmen, which was admired 
as a singularly nervous piece of composition, though there were, of course, di/le- 
rent opinions as to the justness of the panegyric. He also exposed the plagiary 
which .Middleton, in composing his “ Life of Cicero,” had committed upon the 
splendid stores of Hellenden. 

While Hellenden was employed in writing his tripartite work, “ l)e Statu,” he 
2 Parr’s Pit* fan*. 
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lift l Cic» ro constantly before liini. “His warmest attachment, ami increasing 
ail miration,” to quote the words of Hr Parr, “were necessarily attracted to the 
character whose writings were the object of his unremitting attention ; whose 
expressions were as familiar to him as possible ; and whose various and profound 
learning occupied all the faculties of his soul.” lie now commenced a still more 
extensive and laborious cento of the writings of the Homan orator, which he 
concluded in sixteen books, and which, with the addition of similar eenloes of 
the writings of Seneca and Pliny the Klder, was to bear the name, “ I)e Tribus 
laiminibus Houinnorum.” The Ciceronian cento, the only one lie lived to com- 
plete, is jnstly considered a most extraordinary performance. liy an exertion 
of fictitious machinery, akin to the modern historical romance, Cicero is intro- 
duced as if lie had spoken or written the whole from beginning to end. The 
lirst seven honks give a very concise abstract of the Human history, from the 
foundation of the city, to the (»t7lli year, in which lie was horn. Then he be- 
comes more particular in the account of his own times, and enlarges very fully 
ou all that happened after his lirst appearance in public business, lie gives an 
ULVoimt of the most remarkable of his orations and epistles, and (he occasions on 
which they were written, as uko of Midi of iiis philosophical works as have come 
down to us, ami of some other pieces that are now lost, ending with a letter la* 
is supposed to have written to Odnviauus, afterwards named Augustus, which let- 
ter, however, is supposed to he spurious. There cannot, he a more complete 
history of (he life of Cicero, or of tin* tumultuous times in which lie lived, than 
this work, all of which, hy an exquisite ingenuity', is so faithfully compiled from 
the known works of the orator, that probably there is not in the whole hook a 
single expression, perhaps not a single word, which is not to he found in that 
great storehouse of philosophical eloquence. Nor is there any incoherence or 
a. ik ward ness in this re-arrangement of Cicero’s language; hut, on the contrary, 
the matter (lows as gracefully as in the original. “ Whatever we timl,’’ says 
Carr, in the different writings of Cicero, elegantly expressed, or acutely con- 
ceived, llcllciidenus has not only collected in one view', Imt elucidated in the 
clearest maimer. Jle, therefore, who peruses this performance with the attention 
which it merits, will possess all the treasures of antiquity, all the energy of the 
mightiest examples. He will obtain an adequate Knowledge of the Homan Jaw, 
and s> shall of jurisprudence, and may draw, as from an inexhaustible source, an 
abundance of expressions, the most exquisite in their kind.'’ In the opinion of 
another critic, 1 it is inconceivable that Bellenden could have composed (his sin- 
gular work, without having the whole of the writings of Cicero, and all the col- 
lateral authorities, in his mind at once, as it must have been quite impossible to 
perform such a task hy turning over the leaves of the books, in order tolimliho 
diiferent expressions suited to the various occasions where they were required. 

Alter the death of Ikdlenden, the date of which is only known to have been 
posterior to l(i;25, the manuscript of his great work fell into the hands of one 
Ions, saint du Bray, who printed it at Haris in lb.H, or Iti.'ll, and dedicated it 
to King Charles J. of (jSreafc Britain. Jt. is alleged that the principal part of 
the impression, about a thousand copies, was shipped for sale in Britain, and 
was lost on the passage, so that only a few copies survived. The work therefore 
lell at once into obscurity, and in a few years was scarcely known to exist. One 
ro py having found its way to the Cambridge University Library, fell into the 
bands of Conyers Middleton, the keeper of that institution, who seems to have 
adopted the idea of making it the grouml-ivork for a Life of Cicero under his 
<Mvn name, Hence lias arisen one of the most monstrous instances of literary 

1 I hc late Carl of Buchan, who had the extraordinary On tune to possess a copy ol* this 
rare book. w 
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play turn which modern limes have witnessed. The work of Aiiddletou at once 
attained to grout reputation, a ml chiefly through that skilful arrangement ol the 
writings of the orator himself, which Helleiiden had provided to his hands. J he 
theft was first denounced by W avion, and subsequently made clear by Ur Carr, 
in liis preface to the “ Do Statu. '» As the latter gentleman was prepossessed in 
favour of both the literary and political character of Aliddleton, the terms in 
which he speaks of the theft are entitle*! to the more weight. He commences 
his exposure in the following strain of tender apology, which we quote in the 
original, on account of its extraordinary beauty; for we know' m*t that even the 
writings of '"fully exhibit periods more harmonious, or that the human ear has 
hitherto been gratified with a more enchanting sweetness of language : 

“ Litt.er;e fuerunt .Middlelono, non vulgares ha* el quotidiana*, sed uberrim.'e ct. 
maxima exquisike. i'uit judicium subtile limatunique. Tcretcs el relights;': luer- 
unt aures. Stilus esl ejus ita ourus ae suavis, ita salebris sine nilis pvolluens 
quiddam et e,n norum hahet, numerosut videatur eompleeti, quale? in alio quopiam, 
piveter Addisonum, Jriistra qu.vsivoris. Animum luissc ejusdem pnriim camhduiii 
ac sinccrum, id vero, la Ivor in vit us, dole. is, react us.” 

“ iMiddlctoii was a man of no common atiainnc'iits : bis learning was elegant 
and profound, his judgment acute and polished; he hail a Into and correct taste; 
ami his stsle was so pure and so harmonious, so vigorously flowing without being 
inflated, that, Addison alone ex replod, he seems to be without a rival. As to 
his mind, I am compelled with grief ami reluctance to confess, it w;*s neither in- 
genuous nor faithful. 

“Of the faith of any mail, in matters of vmc-o.u, 1 I presume m*l to Ppc;..\ 
with asperity nr anger: Net l am \rhrmenti\ displeased lliat a. mail pos- 
sessed of ail elegant and enlightened mind, should deprive Fhdlemlen oi the tame 
he merited. For T assert, in the most unqualified terms, that .Middleton is net 
only indebted to llcllcudcn for many useful and splendid materials, but that, 
wherever it answered his purpose, he has math* a mere transcript ol his worn, 
.lie resided at Cambridge, where he possessed all the advantages whicti tnat uni- 
versity ami all its \aiuablc libraries afford, to make collections tor Ins undertak- 
ing. Vet did (lie man who proposed a system for the regulation ol a university 
library, possess tlie writings of Ceileiiden, anticipating ail that, he proft»ssed to 
accomplish. I cannot, deny but that lie makes some allusion to this particular 
work of Hellendenus in his preface, although in a very dariv ami mysterious 
manner; particularly whom he speaks of the history of those times, which, who- 
ever wishes to understand minutely, has only to peruse Cicero's Kpistlrs with at- 
tention ; of the tediousness of being obliged to peruke ( icero's wor»\S two 01 
three times over ; of the care and trouble of consorting lev luturo use various 
passages sen tiered through the dif event volumes ; raid, above, ail, ol the very 
words" of Cicero, which ghe a lustre and authority to a sentiment, when woven 
originaily into flic text. 

To conclude the whole— whatever Sliddh'ton ostentatiously declares it to 
be his wish ami his duty (o do, had been already dene to his hands, faitldully 
mid skilfully hv Hellendeuu.;, from the beginning to the end e.f the work!” 

It is impossible to dismi- s the life ami singular writings of William ! Vlienden, 
w ithout a passing expression of regret, that so Hindi ingenuity, so much learning, 
so much labour, may be expended, w ithout producing even the remuneration oi 
a ? tame — for Ifelleiiden, to use a phrase of Huchanan, is a lujht rather than a 
name. His last work extended to pages in folio, and he contemplated other 
two of similar size, and equal labour. Net all this was so tutile, that the ' (1 } 


i MitMh'ion w:i« a free-thbilicr. 
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next generation of Ms own countrymen do nut appear lo haw known that such 
a man ever existed, iiven after all the wire of bibliographers and others, which 
has searched out the few fads embraced by this imperfect narrative, the name of 
Hellenden is only known in connexion with certain works, which are, it is true, 
reputed to he admirable of their kind, hilt, for every practical purpose, arc 
almost as entirely lost to the world at large, as those libri perditi of ( icero, 
which he has himself alluded t > with so much regret. Nor can licllenden he 
described as a man defrauded by circumstances of that, fame which forms at once 
the best motive and the best reward of literature. lie must have written wilii 
hut very slender hopes of reputation through the medium of the press. It thus 
becomes a curious subject of speculation, that so much pains should have been 
bestowed where there was so liitle prospect of its reflecting credit or profit upon 
the labourer. And yet this seems to he rather in consequence of. than in deli- 
ance to the want of such temptation. The works of the ancient classics, writ- 
ten when there was no vehicle Imi manuscripts for their circulation, and a very 
small circle in which they could ho appreciated, arc, of all literary performances, 
tile most carefully elaborated: those of the age when printing was in its infancy, 
such as the works of Jiellendcu and other sfreat I^WiiiisIs. are only a degree in- 
ferior in accuracy and linish ; while these latter times, so remarkable for the fa- 
cility with which the works of men of genius are diffused, have, produced hardly 
.1 single work, which can he pointed to as a perfect specimen of careful work- 
manship and faultless taste. Thorn is something not ungratiij ing in this reflec- 
tion ; it seems to alone to the giv it memories of the past, for the imperfect, re- 
wards which they enjoved in life or in fame. If we could suppose that the lolly 
.'•pints who once brightened the lustre of knowledge and literature, ami died 
without any contemporary praise, still look down from their spheres upon the 
present world, it would gratify the moral faculties to think of the pleasure which 
they must have, in contemplating their half-forgotten hut mis irpa.vsed labours, 
mid in knowing that men y>| look hark to them as the giants of old who have 
I di, no descendants in the land. 'Thus even tin* aspirate 4 * name ” ot l>elk»nd<o», 
which almost seems as if it had never had a mortal mail attached to it, might 
V'Mp a shadowy joy from the present lr»iub!e e.sbrl to render it Lilts justice which 
h.’N been so long withhold. 

lil'jl! s \ i l * ), made abbot, of Aberhrnihi'*k in 1 •» k‘k and tin* lir.>! chancellor ol 
king liohert lhaic*» after his assumption of the crown in I •!■)•), deserves a place 
• u ibis work, as the supposed writer of that spirited remonstrance which the ^■cot- 
tisli nobility and barons transmiti(*il, in Ifll'b to i!ic lloman ponli.T, asserting 
tile indepemlc-ncy of their country. Ue held the great seal till his death in 
lhJ7. t ‘im.iv ford supposes that his surname was I /niton. 

Ilih'lliA , Wim.iwt, an ingenious artist, was horn about 1 he jear 17.*!'.), and 
bred t 0 the business of a seal-engraver. Afim* serving an apprenticeship under 
a dr L’roctor at 1 hiinburgh, he eommeneed husin *ss fur himself in that, cit\, and 
'"•on became distinguished for tile elegance of his designs, and the clearness and 
harpimss of his mode ef cutting. At this lint * the business of a stone-engraver 
1,1 the Scottish capital was confined to the cult ing* of ordinary seals, and the most 
elaborate work of this kind which they undertook, was that ot engraving the 
armorial bearings of the nobility. Mr J terry's views were for several years con- 
iined to this common drudgery of his art : hut. by studying some ancient entaglios, 
,,|fi at length conceived the design of venturing into that higher walk, which 
,:1, ght he said to bear tiie same relation to seal-engraving*, which historical paint- 
ing does to portrait-painting. M he subject he chose lor his fit'll essay was ahead 
WI *Sir Isaac Newton, which h • executed with such precision and delicacy, as 
astonished all who had an opoc,* lunity of ohserv :n_, n. r ! he m Mb ', y oi .or 
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Berry permitted him to consign this gem to the hands of a friend in a retiled 
situation of life, who had few opportunities of showing it to others. lie resumed 
his wonted drudgery, satisfied, we may suppose, with that secret consciousness 
of triumphant exertion, which, to some abstracted minds, is not to he increased, 
but rather spoilt, hy the applause of the uninitiated multitude. For many year;, 
this ingenious man te narrowed his mind ” to flic cutting of heraldic seaJs, whilj 
in reality, lie must have known that his genius fitted him for a competition witii 
the highest triumphs of Italian art. When he was occasionally asked to un ler- 
fake somewhat finer work, he generally found that, though he only deman led 
perhaps half the money which he could have earned in htmilder work during die 
same space of time, yet even that was grudged hy his employers ; and he tlie”*- 
fore found that mere considerations of worldly prudence demanded his almi.sL 
exclusive attention to the ordinary walk of Ids profession. 

Nevertheless, in the course of a few years, the impulse of genius so far over- 
came his scruples, that he executed various heads, any one of which would have 
been sufficient to ensure him fame among judges of excellence in this depart- 
ment of art. Among these were heads of Thomson, author of “ flic Seasons,” 
Alary Queen of Scots, Oliver Cromwell, .lulius t'.vsar, a young Hercules, and Air 
Hamilton of Bangour, the well-known poet. Of these only two were copies from 
the antique; and (hey were executed in the finest sfvle oft huso celebrated enlu- 
giios. 'The young Hercules, in particular, posse, sed an unaffected plain simpli- 
city, a union of youthful innocence with slmigtfi and dignity, which struck 
every beholder ns most appropriate to that. m\ Biological parsonage, while it war, 
at. the same time, the most dlliivuit of all expressions to he hit otl’by the faithful 
imitator of nature. As an actor finds it much less difficult to imitate any extra- 
vagant. violence of character, than to represent, with truth and perspicuity, the 
elegant, ease of the gentleman ; so the painter can much more easily deliii ,i al * 
the most violent contortions of countenance, than that, placid serenity, to express 
which requires ;i nice discrimination of such infinitely small degrees of variation 
in certain lineaments, as totally elude the observation of men, on whose minds 
nature has not impressed, with her irresistible hand, that, exquisite perceptiu* 
faculty, which constitutes the essence of genius in the fine arts. 

Berry possessed this perceptive faculty to a degree which almost proved an 
obstruction, rather than a help, in his professional career. Iii his best peiTorm- 
anees, he himself remarked delects which no one else, perceived, and which he 
believed might have been overcome by greater exertion, if for (hat greater exer- 
tion he could have spared the necessary time. Thus, while others applauded his 
entaglios, he looked upon them with a morbid feeling of vexation, arising from 
the sense of that struggle which his immediate personal wants constantly main- 
t. lined witii the nobler impulses of art, and to which bis situation in the world 
promised no speedy cessation. This gave him an aversion to the higher depart- 
ment. of bis art, which, though indulged to his own temporary comfort, anil the 
advantage of bis family, was most unfortunate for the world. 

In spite of every disadvantage, the works of Air Berry, few as they were in 
number, became gradually known in society at large: anil sonic of bis pieces 
were even brought into competition, hy some distinguished cognoscenti, with 
those of Pieeler at Rome, who had hitherto been the unapproached sovereign of 
this department of the arts. Although the experience of Pi cc,ler was that of a 
constant practitioner, while Air Berry had only attempted a few pieces at long 
intervals in the course of a laborious life: although the former lived in a country 
where every artificial object was attuned to the principles of art, while All* Berry 
was reared in a soil remarkable for Ihe absence of all swell advantages; fhe lat- 
ter w*as by many good judges placed ahoie bis Italian contemporary. The rr- 
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spective works of the two arl isl s were well known to each other; am! each de- 
clared, \\ itli that manly ingenuousness, which very high genius alone can con- 
fer on the human mind, that the other was greatly his superior. 

Air Horry possessed not merely the art of imitatin ' IuimIs or figures set before 
him, in which he could observe ami copy the prominence or depression of the 
parts : but he possessed a faculty which presupposes a much nicer discrimination ; 
that of being able to execute a figure in refievo, with perfect justness in all its 
parts, which was copied from a painting or drawing upon a fiat surface. This 
was fairly put to the test in the head lie executed of Hamilton of Hangour. 
Thai gentleman had been dead several years, when bis relations wished to have 
ahead of him executed by Horry. The artist had himself never seen Air Ham- 
ilton, and there remained no picture of him but an imperfect sketch, which was 
by no means a striking likeness. This was put into the hands of Mr Horry, by 
a person who liad known the deceased poet, and who pointed out the defects of 
the resemblance in the best way that words can be made to correct tilings of this 
nature; and from tin's picture, with the ideas that Mr Horry bad imbibed from 
the corrections, lie made a head, which every one who knew Mr Hamilton, al- 
lowed to he one of the most perfect likenesses that could be wished for. In 
lies, as in all his works, there was a ccnvclncss in the outline, and a truth and 
delicacy in the expression of the fe.it arcs, highly em’ilc.s ot‘ the best antique >: 
which were, indeed, the models on which be f**nn d bis t et‘. 

The whole number of beads executed by .Mr Kerry did not exceed a do/ni ; 
but, besides these, he executed some full-length figures of both men and animals, 
in bis customary sl\le of elegance, 'lhat attention, however, to the interests of 
a numerous family, which a man of sound principles, as Air Horry was, could 
inner allow himself lo lose si flit of, made him forego those agreeable exertions, 
for the more lucrative, thoii'h less pleasing employment, of culling heraldic seals, 
which may he said to ha\e boon his constant employ incut from morning tonight, 
for forty years together, with an assiduity that almost surpasses belief. In this 
department, lie was, without dispute, I lie first artist- of bis lime; but even here, 
that modesty which was so peculiarly his own, and that invariable desire of giv- 
ing perfection to every tiling he put out of his hand, prevented him from drawing 
such emoluments from his labours as they deserved. Of this the following anec- 
dote will serve as an illustration, and as an additional testimony of his very great 
shill. Henry, Duke of Huceleiieh, on succeeding to his title and estates, was 
desirous of having a seal out, with his arms properly blazoned upon it. Hilt, as 
there were no fewer than thirty-two compartments in the s!i>ld, which was of 
necessity confined to a very small space, so as to leave room tor tin* supporters 
and other ornaments, within the compass of a seal of ordinary size, he found it 
a matter of great difilculty to get it executed. Though a native of Scotland 
himself, the noble Duke bad no idea (li.it there was a man of tiisl-rate eminence 
in this art in Kdinhurgh ; and accordingly he had applied to the best seal-en- 
gravers in London and Haris, all of whom dcclar. l it to be beyond their power. 
At this time, Derry was mentioned to him, with such powerful recommendations, 
that he was induced to pay him a visit, and found him, as usual, seated at his 
wheel. 'The gentleman who had mentioned Mr Hurry’s name to the Duke*, 
accompanied him on his visit. 'Ibis person, without introducing the Duke, 
allowed Air Herry the impression of a sed which the Duchess-dowager liad got. 
nit a good many years before by a Jew in London, now dead, and which had 
been shown to others as a pattern ; asking him if lie would cut a seal the same 
as that. After examining it a little, Air Herry answered readily, that he would. 

1 lie Duke, at once pleased and astonished, exclaimed. W ill you, indeed i” 
Herry, who thought that this implied some doubt bis ability to perform 
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wh.it In; undertook, was a lit tie piqued. and turning round to llie Duke, whom 
lie liad never before seen, lie said, \ «s. Sir; if I do not make a better seal 
I ban this, l will charge no payment for it.’’ The Duke, highly pleased, left the 
pattern with Air Derry, and went away. '1 he original contained, indeed, the 
larioiM devices of the thiriy-iwo rom j»art menls distinctly .•nougli to he seen; hut 
none of the minors were expressed. Air 1 terry, in proper time, finished the 
seal; on which tic* figures we/n not only floiie with superior elegance, but tiie 
eolours on every part so distinctly marked that a painter eould delineate the 
whole, or a herald ida/on i«. with perieet accuracy. tor Inis extraordinary and 
most in "vino 1 is labour, lie charged no mem Ilian thirty-two guineas, though the 
pattern seal had rod, vveniy-ike. Thus it was, that, though possessed of tale: Is 
unequalled in their hind, at |ea,'t in Britain, and assiduity not to lie surpassed, --- 
observing at the same Jane the strietest eeoimmy in Ins domestic arrangement:- — 
-Mr Merry died at Iasi, in eirrumslanees far from aliiuent, June .‘>d, I f ‘ , in i.ie 
fifty-third year of his age, leaving a numerous family of c.iihkeu. It had l.ei-n 
t lie lot of this ingenious man, to toil unceasingly for a wiiole life, without obtain- 
ing any oilier reward than the romiumi boon <. f mere suhsistenee, while Ids abi'i- 
ties, in anoiSier sphere, <ir in an age more qualified to appreciate and emp!., y 
them, infs* lit have f*:;a.hled him to attain at oueo to fame ami fertune in a v« ry 
few years. I; is art, it may he remarked, has made no particular progress in 
Scotland, in consequence of ids example, 'the genius of iY-ry was solilaiy, 
both in resp<*et of place and lime, ai.fl has never been rivalled by any otlu r ef 
his country men. It must la* rerorded, to the honour oi" tills unrequited genius, 
that his eliarneh r in private life was as amiable and unassuming as his talents 
were great ; and that his eondret on all occasions was rule;! by the strictest pii-u- 
eijiles of honour ami integrity. 

IMNN1NH, I Icon, an evirnordinery ieslance of precocious ! aiv.iug and gnii' •. 
was the son of .lolin Minniug of Dalicuuan, a lauded gentleman of Ayrshire, 
ile appears to ha\e been bom about the year In bis earliest years he 

outstripped all iiis seniors in Ihe acquisition of Matin. At ( d.isgow college, which 
he entered in Ills fourteenth year, lie distinguished hiniseii very highly in philo- 
sophy. \\ hat was to others only gained by hard study, seemed to he intuiih ■ i y 
known hy Minniug. After taking the degree of Master ot Arts, he began n> 
study for the ehurcli. When Air .lames Dairy mplo, afterwards Lord Mair, vacated 
the eliair of philosophy at Glasgow, Dinning, though not yet nineteen, stood a 
eonipetitor with some men of grater years and very respectable ncquirrmriiD, 
and gained the object of Iiis amhiiien hy the pure force of merit. r l hough un- 
prepared for entering upon his duties, no deficiency was remarked, lie was one 
of the first in Scotland to reiorni philosophy from the barbarous jargon oi the 
schools. While fulfilling the duties of his chair in the most satisfactory mannci, 
he continued Iiis study of theology, and a vacancy occurring in the church ot 
(jioxan, near Glasgow, lie received a call to he its minister. Here lie married 
Marhara Simpson, the daughter of a preshyterian clergyman in Ireland. As a 
preacher, Mr Jliiitiing’s fame was very great : his knowh dge was extensile, and 
there was a fervour in his eloquence which bore away the hearts ot his congrega- 
tion, as it were, to heaven. At the division of the church into liesolutieiieis 
and Protesters, he took the latter and more zealous side, but yet was too lull oi 
virtuous and benevolent feeling to he a violent partizan. In order to heal the 
diflerence as much as possible, he wrote a treatise on ( hristian love. AN hen 
Oliver Cromwell came to Glasgow, lie caused a dispute to he held between his 
own independent clergymen, and the .Scottish preshyterian ministers. Himiing 
having nonplussed his opponents, Cromwell asked the name ol that bold young 
man.” On being tide, that ho was called Air Hugh Dinning, the sectarian gene 
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ral said, “ lie hath hound well, indeed, hut ’’ (chipping his hand upon his swovd.) 
“ this will loose all again.” This exeellent young preacher died of consumption, 
Iti 53, ill his twenty-sixth year, leaving behind him a reputation for piety, vir- 
tue, and learning, such as lias rarely been attained by any individual under that 
age. Besides his treatise on Christian love, lie wrote many miscellaneous pieces, 
of a pious nature, which were published, in 173:4, in one volume quarto. A 
selection from these, under the title of 4 5 Evangelical Beauties of Hugh Binning,'’ 
appeared in 18:41), with a memoir of the author by the ltev John Brown of 
\\ liithurn. 

BISS AT, on BISS ART, 1’ktkr, professor of the Canon Law in the University 
of Bononia, was born in Life in the reign of James V., being a descendant of 
Thomas Bissat, or Bissart, who was Karl of Kile in the reign of David II. lie 
received instructions in grammar, philosophy, and the laws, at the University of 
*St Andrews, and afterwards perfected his education at that of Paris. Having 
then travelled into Italy, he was honoured by the University of Bononia with 
the degree of Doctor of Laws, and shortly after became professor of the Canon 
Law in that seminary, in which situation lie continued for several ) ears, with 
great applause.” 

Bissat appears to have been a man of general accomplishment — a poet, an 
orator, and a philosopher ; but bis forte Jay in the Canon Law. Ilis various 
writings were published at Venice in 15l>5, in quarto, under the title, “ Patricii 
Bissart i Opera Omnia, viz. Poematn, Orationes, Lectiones Peri ales, et Liber de 
Irreguiaritate.” The last of these compositions was a commentary on that part 
of the Canon Law which gives the reasons assigned by the Church of Borne for 
excluding certain laymen from tile clergy. 1 Bissat died in the latter pari of the 
V car 15!) 8. 

BISSKT, Cuauf.ks, an ingenious physician and writer on Fortification, was 
born at Ulenalbert, near Dunltcld, in the >ear 1717. It is alone known, re- 
garding his parentage, that bis lamer was a lawyer of some eminence, and a 
dL-tinguished Latinist. After a course of medical studies at Edinburgh, lie was 
appointed, in 1 7 10, second surgeon of the Military Hospital in Jamaica, and 
spent several years in the West India Islands, and in Admiral Vernon’s lleot, in 

1 ( )f these, as detailed hy BLsat, an abstract may he interesting to the British leaner, 
w«.'v happily so little familial* with 1 lie systems nf the Catholic Church. The primitive 
< hrMien-, in admitting the clergy, observed exactly the rules laid down hy »St Paul in tile 
fust ep site te Tmmlhy. Yet sometimes, as we learn from Ml Cyprian, at the pressing in- 
stance of the people, persons of noted merit, who refused through humility, were compelled 
to enter. By the canons, however, a man required to he a deacon before he could be a pried, 
and a priest befoie. lie. could he a liishop. It. was a general principle of the church, that tile 
clergy should be chosen from the most holy of the laity, and, therefore, all liable to any re- 
proach in their lives and conversations, were excluded. Agreeably to this principle, which 
agreed with the injunction of St Paul, that they should be blameless and without reproach, 
the lirst council of Nice excluded all those, specifically, who, af.er baptism, had been guilty 
ot any sort ol* crime, such as heresy, homicide, or adiil'ory ; imr was penance any pallia- 
tive, seeing that the memory of the ollenee always rcn.. lined ; while it was te be cxpericd 
teat those whose lives were without slain should be preferred to those who had fallen. 'Finis 
all persons wlm had performed penance were excluded. Those also were deemed irrrxvlar, 
and not entitled to admittance, who had killed any person, by accident or in self-defence, 
° r "ho had borne arms even in a just war; who had twice married, or married a widow; 
*>r who engaged much in worldly ntliiirs ; all of which circumstances were held as derogating 
m^ome degree from the necessary purity of the individual. The only other moral disqua- 
lification was ignorance: the physical disquaT ’cations were almost equally numerous. AU 
deaf, dumb, or blind persons were excluded, as unable 1o pciibrm their fund ions in a pro- 
per manner. All persons who were lame, or had any deformity calculated to create an 
aversion in the people, were declared unlit for orders. Madness and self-mutilation were 
disqualifications. All persons born out of wedlock were excluded, because, however iimo- 
ceot tlie individual in his own person, the associations which the sight of them was raleti- 
ated to awaken, were not favourable to virtue. .Slaves, serv- nts, children, and monastic 
eiergy without the consent of their superiors, were excluded. 

I. 2 li 
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order to hecoino acquainted with tlie diseases of the torrid zone. The physician 
who studies new and local forms of disease, with their symptoms, and natural 
and .accidental terminations, whatever may be his success as a medical practi- 
tioner, may justly be said to perform good service to his kind. His observations 
are not ot less value than those of the cautious and expert navigator, who 
searches and describes shores hitherto unknown. But, while thus seeking to avert 
disease from others, Dr Bisset became himself liable to its ravages. Having, in 
17 45, contracted ill health at Greenwich in Jamaica, he was under the necessity 
of resigning his situation as second surgeon, in order to return to Britain. In 
May, 1746, ho purchased an ensigney in the 42nd (Highland) regiment, so avo.11 
known for a long train of military glories, and which was. then commanded by 
Lord John Murray. By this transition, his attention was turned from the medi- 
cal to the military profession, and fortification became his favourite study. After 
a fruitless descent on the coast of Brittany in September, 17 IS, and passing a 
winter at Limerick in Ireland, the regiment was, in the beginning of next cam- 
paign, brought into action at Sandberg, near Hulst, in Dutch Inlanders, where 
one Dutch and two English regiments suffered A'ery severely. Here Dr Bisset 
employed himself in drawing a sketch of the enemy’s approaches, and some time 
aller, in another of Bergcn-op-Zoom, with the permanent lines, the environs, 
and the enemy’s first parallel ; which Avere presented by his colonel to the Duke 
ol Cumberland, tlic commander-in-chief. The Duke ay as so much pleased Avitii 
these specimens of Dr Bisset’s military knoAvledgc, that he ordered liim to attend 
the siege ot Bergen-op-Zoom, and give due attention daily to the progress of 
both the attack and the defence, in order to form a /journal of the whole pro- 
ceedings. This distinguished duty Dr Bisset undertook Avitii a modest reluc- 
tance, the result rather of inexperience than of any consciousness of want of 
knowledge. The result, however, was highly honourable to him. Ilis journals, 
duly illustrated Avitii plans, were d;iily delivered to Lord John Murray, who for- 
warded them every second or third flay, to the Duke, Avho was then at Maestricht, 
at the head of the allied army, observing the motions of the French army under 
Marshal Saxe. His royal highness was pleased to express his approbation, by 
recommending Dr Bisset to the Duke of Montagu, then master-general of the 
ordnance, avIio honoured him Avitii a Avarrant as engineer extraordinary to the 
brigade of engineers ; lie A\as at the same time promoted to a lieutenancy in 
the army. 

At the end of the Avar, being placed on lialf-pay, ho had full leisure to pursue 
his studies in fortification, and also to visit the principal specimens of the art 
u poll the Continent. The result Avas his “ Essay on the Theory anil Construc- 
tion of Fortifications,” Avhich appeared in 1751, in 8vo. 

His attention being iioav disengaged from this pursuit, he resumed his original 
profession, and, for the sake of a salubrious air, which was necessary to his 
weakly constitution, retired to practise at the village of Skelton, in Cleveland, 
Yorkshire, where he spent all the remainder of his life. In 1755, when the 
Seven Years’ War Avas impending, lie published a “Treatise on the Scurvy, Afith 
Remarks on the Cure of Scorbutic Ulcers,” which lie dedicated to Viscount An- 
son, and the other Lords of the Admiralty. In 1762, appeared liis “y Essay on 
the Medical Constitution of Great Britain,” which he inscribed to his friend Sir 
John Pringle. In this Avork he shoAvs the effects of the change of weather, and 
of the seasons, on the diseases of Great Britain ; and at the conclusion is an 
interesting paper on the virtues of the herb Bear’s-foot, in the cure of worms. 
In 1765, the University of St Andrews conferred upon him the degree of M.D. 
In 1766, he published, at. Newcastle, a volume of “ Medical Essays and Observa- 
tions,” in AAhich are upwards of twenty papers on the climate and diseases ot the 
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West Indies, which his experience in that country had enabled him to illustrate 
in a most satisfactory manner; besides some others on the chronic diseases of 
Great Britain, particularly the hooping-cough and the scorbutic itch, as well as 
many chinirgical remarks, which show a mind bent on the improvement of liis 
profession. A few years before his death, lie deposited, in the Library of the 
Infirmary at Leeds, a manuscript of medical observations, in octavo, and extend- 
ing to nearly seven hundred pages; for which the physicians of that institution 
honoured him with a formal vote of thanks. Dr Bisset also presented a manu- 
script treatise on fortification to the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.); 
which was deposited in his Royal Highness’s private library. These, with a 
small published treatise on naval tactics, and a few political papers, constituted 
the whole of the intellectual exertions of this distinguished man; who died at 
Knnyton, near Thirsk, in May aged seventy-live years. 

1Mi\GK, Joskph, M.D. “the illustrious Nestor (as lie has been termed by 
Lavoisier) of the chemical revolution,” — was not a native of Scotland, having 
been horn on the banks of the Garonne, in France; but as his father was of 
Scottish extraction, while his mother was a native of that country, and as Scot- 
land, further, was the scene not only of the better part of his life, but of all 
those exertions in science which will transmit his name to posterity, it seems pro- 
per that he should obtain a place in this work, even at the expense of a slight 
violation of its leading principle. 

John Black, the father of the illustrious subject of this memoir, was a native 
of Belfast, descended, as already mentioned, from a Scottish family, which had 
for some time been settled there. For the purpose of carrying on the profession 
of a wi lie-merchant, he resided chiefly at Dourdcatix, where he married a daugh- 
ter of Mr Robert Gordon of Hi II bead in Aberdeenshire ; a gentleman who also 
resided at Bourdeaux, and was engaged in the same trade. The sister of Mrs 
Black was mother to Mr Russel, professor of natural philosophy in the university 1 
of Fdinburgh, and their aunt was mother to Dr Adam Ferguson, professor of 
moral philosophy in the same college, and author of the History of the Roman 
Republic. While 3Tr John Black resided at Bourdeaux, he was honoured with 
the friendship of Montesquieu, who was president of the parliament or court of 
justice in that province. “ My father,” says Dr Black, “ was honoured with 
President Montesquieu’s friendship, on account of his good character and virtues. 
He bad no ambition to be very rich ; but was cheerful and contented, benevolent 
and liberal-minded. Tie was industrious and prudent in business, of the strictest 
probity and honour, very temperate and regular in his manner of life. He and 
my mother, who was equally domestic, educated thirteen of their children, eight 
sons and live daughters, who all grew up to men ami women, and were settled in 
ditiereut places. 3Iy mother taught her children to read Fnglish, there being 
no school for that purpose at Bourdeaux.” The regard which Montesquieu en- 
tertained for 3Ir Black was testified in the warmest terms, when the latter was 
proposing- to return to his native country. “ I cannot,” said ho, on that occasion, 
“ be reconciled to the thoughts of your leaving Bourdeaux. I lose the most 
agreeable pleasure I had, that of seeing you often, and forgetting myself with 
you.’* 

Br Black was born in the year 172$. In 1 7 10, a few years before his father 
retired from business, lie was sent home, in order to have the education of a 
British subject. After spending some time at the schools of Belfast, lie was sent, 
111 174b, to complete his studies at the college of Glasgow’. Here his attention 
became decidedly fixed upon physical science; insomuch that, on being desired 
to select a profession, he chose that of medicine, on account of its allowing the 
greatest scope for such studies. It was about ibis time that Dr Cullen had been 
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appointed lecturer on chemistry in Hlasgow university. Hitherto this science 
hud been only treated as a curious, and, in some respects, a useless art. This 
great man, conscious of his own strength, and taking a wide and comprehensive 
view, saw the unoccupied field of philosophical chemistry open before him. Jle 
was satisfied that it was susceptible of great improvement, by means of liberal 
imjuiry and rational investigation. It was perhaps the good fortune of Ur Mack, 
in falling under such a master, that gave bis mind a peculiar bent in favour of 
this department of physical science. Ilis previous acquirements and extraordin- 
ary aptitude speedily became known to Hr Cullen, wlio was at all times remark- 
able for the personal attentions he paid to liis pupils. Black became a valuable 
assistant to Dr Cullen in bis chemical operations, and bis experiments were some- 
times publicly adduced in (lie lecture, as a sufficient authority for various new 
facts. Thus commenced a friendship between two great men, which was never 
afterwards interrupted, except by the Croat Divider of kindred minds and loving 
hearts, and which was of considerable service to mankind. 

In 1751, Black was sent to Fdinburgh to complete the course of bis medical 
studies. At tins time, the mode of action of lithotriptic medicines, but parti- 
cularly linn; water, in alleviating the pains of stone and gravel, divided the opin- 
ions of professors and practitioners. 'This subject, attracted the attention of Black, 
and it appears from some of his memorandums, that he at first held the opinion, 
that the causticity of alkalis was owing to the igneous matter which they derive 
from quick lime. Having prosecuted his experiments on magnesia, tin's grand 
secret of nature, which for ever will he associated with his name, was laid open 
to him. He perceived that the acrimony of these substances was not owing to 
their combination with igneous particles; that it was their peculiar properLy ; 
and that they lost this property, and became mild, by combining with a certain 
portion of air, to which he gave the name of fixed aiii ; because it was fixed or 
become solid in the substaiic.es, into the composition of which it entered. He 
discovered, for instance, that a cubic inch of marble consisted of half its weight 
of pure lime, ami a quantity of air equal to six gallons measure. This grand 
discovery, which forms one of the most important eras of chemical science, was 
the subject of bis inaugural essay, on obtaining his degree as doctor of medicine; 
and the reputation it acquired for him, was the means, in 175b, of placing him 
in the chair of chemistry at OJasgow, then vacated by Dr Hiillevi, who was trans- 
ferred to the same chair in the college of Kdinburgh. Tlio theory of fixed air 
(now termed hy chemists, carbonic acid gas,) was speedily propagated on the con- 
tinent, where at this time chemistry was occupying the attention of many great 
men. In Hcrmany, Dr I Slack's opinions, though placed on the firmest basis by 
experiments, met with much opposition, which, it appears, gave him an uneasi- 
ness not to have been expected from his philosophical, and rather indolent char- 
acter. In France, however, lie was very differently treated. Lavoisier, in send- 
ing him a copy of bis treatise on respiration, thus expressed himself: 41 It is but 
just you should be one of the first to receive information of the progress made 
in ,1 career which you yourself have opened, and in which all of us here consider 
oui selves your disciples.’’ To this Black replied, with a just admiration of what 
the French 'chemists were doing, and without reference to any merit of his own. 

On his assuming the chair of chemistry at Hlnsgow, that of anatomy was also 
imposed upon him; but this latter he soon exchanged for that of medicine, for 
which, it would appear, he was better qualified, lie gave great satisfaction by 
tl e perspicuity and simplicity, the caution and moderation, which he discovered 
in his medical lectures. At the same time, he became a favourite practitioner m 
the city, where his engaging appearance and manners, aud the benevolen- 
aud unafiected interest which he took in all the cases entrusted to J is care, reu- 
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tiered him a most welre.mc visitor in every family. flis principal friend at 
(dasgow was his associate Dr Adam Smith, professor of moral philosophy, with 
whom lie had become intimate, when attending the university as a student. A 
peculiar simplicity and sensibility, an incorruptible integrity,, tbe strictest deli- 
cacy and correctness of manners, marked the character of each of the philoso- 
phers, and lirmly bound them in the closest union. 

u It seems to have been between the year 175!) and 17<)\‘5, 1 that his specula- 
tions concerning hkit, which had long occupied his thoughts, were brought to 
Maturity. And when it is considered by what simple experiments, by what 
familiar observations, Dr 15 lack illustrated the laws of fluidity ami evaporation, 
it appears wonderful that they had not long before been observed and demon- 
bt rated. They are, however, less obvious than might at, first sight, he imagined, 
and to have a distinct and clear conception of fhose seemingly simple processes of 
nature, required consideration and reflection. If a piece of wood, a piece of lead, 
and a piece of ice, are placed in a temperature much inferior to that of the body ; 
rnd if we touch the piece of wood with the hand, it feels cold ; if we touch the piece 
cf lead, it feels colder still; but the piece of ice feels colder than either. Now, 
the first suggestion of sense is, that we reecho cold from the wood ; that we re- 
echo more from the lead ; and most of all from the ice ; and that the ice con- 
tinues to be a source of cold till the whole he melted. Hut an inference pre- 
citcly the contrary to ail this is made by him, whose attention ami reflection has 
been occupied with this subject. He inters that the wood fakes a little heat from 
the hand, but is soon heated so much as to take no more. The lead takes more 
heat before it be as much satiated ; and the ice continues to feel equally cold, 
i.ud to carry oil’ heat as fast as in the first, moment, till the whole be melted. 
This, then, was the inference made by Dr lilack. 

“ Hoerbaave has recorded an interesting observation by Fahrenheit, namely, 
that water would sometimes grow considerably colder than melting snow without 
freezing, and would freeze in a moment when shaken or disturbed; and in Ili- 
ad cf freezing give out many degrees of heat. Founded oil this observation, it 
."lH’cars that Dr JHlack entertained some vague notion or conjecture, that the 
heat which was received by the ice, during its conversion into water, was not 
h st, but was still contained in the water. And lie hoped to verify this conjec- 
lui by making a comparison of the time required to raise a pound of water one 
degree in its temperature, with the time required to melt a pound of ice, both 
being supposed to receive the heat equally fast. And that lie might ascertain 
he.v much heat was extricated during congelation, he thought of comparing the 
time required to depress the temperature of a pound of water one degree, with 
Ihe time required for freezing it entirely. The plan of this series of experiments 
occurred to him during Ihe summer season. Hut for want of ice, which lie could 
m,t then procure, lie had no opportunity of putting them to the test. lie there- 
fore waited impatiently for the winter. Tim winter arrived, and the decisive- 
experiment was performed in the month of December L7(il. From this experi- 
ment it appeared that as much heat was taken up by the ice, during its Iiquelhc- 
lion, as would have raised the water 140 degrees in its temperature, and on the 
ether hand, that exactly the same quantity of heat was given out during the 
congelation of the water. Hut this experiment, the result of which Dr Hlack 
eagerly longed for, only informed him .mw much heat was absorbed by the ice 
during liquefaction, was retained by the water while it remained fluid, and was 
•igaiit emitted by it in the process ot freezing. Hut his mind was deeply im- 
l Kissed with the truth of the doctrine, by reflecting on the observations that 

1 Mu* following most intend miraiViMtnt of cne of the priiiri «-.* * discoveries in modern >ci- 
1 ,,r ° from a biographical memoir piciixcd by professor Kobi&ou to l)r lit ark's Jcrtmos. 
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presented themselves when a frost or thaw happened to prevail. The hills are 
not at once cleared of snow during the sunshine of the brightest winter day, nor 
were the ponds suddenly covered with ice during a single frosty night. Much 
heat is absorbed and fixed in the water during the melting of the snow ; and 
on the other hand, while the water is changed into ice, much heat is extricated. 
During a thaw, the thermometer sinks when it is removed from the air, and 
placed in the melting snow; and during severe frost, it rises ’when plunged into 
freezing water. In the first case, the snow receives heat ; anti in the last, the 
water allows the heat to escape again. These were fair and unquestionable in- 
ferences, and now they appear obvious and easy. Hut although many ingenious 
and acute philosophers had been engaged in the same investigations, and had 
employed the same facts in their disquisitions, those obvious inferences were en- 
tirely overlooked. It was reserved for l)r lllack to remove (lie veil which hid 
this mystery of nature, and by this important discovery, to establish an era in 
the progress of chemical science, one of the brightest, perhaps, which has yet 
occurred in its history.” 

Dr lllack explained his theory of Intent heat — such was the name he himself 
gave to it — to the members of a literary society, April t23, 17l>4, and afterwards 
laid before bis students a detailed view of the extensive and beneficial effects of 
this habitude in the grand economy of nature. From observing the analogy 
between the cessation of expansion by the thermometer, during the liquefaction 
of the ice, and during llie conversion of water into steam, l)r lllack, having 
explained the one, thought (bat the phenomena of boiling and evaporation would 
admit of a similar explanation. He was so convinced of the truth of this theory, 
that, lie taught it in his lectures in 17(5 1, before he had made a single experi- 
ment on the subject. At this period, bis prelections on the subject of evapora- 
tion were of great advantage to Mr James Watt, afterwards so distinguished for 
his application of steam power. His discovery, indeed, may be said to have laid 
the foundation of that great practical use of steam, which has conferred so im- 
mense a blessing upon the present age. 

In 17(50, on Dr Cullen being removed from the chair of chemistry at Edin- 
burgh, to that of medicine, Dr J Hack, as formerly, supplied the vacant place. In 
this new scene, lie saw that his talents would become more conspicuous, and 
of more extensive utility. He was therefore encouraged to devote himself, with 
still more enthusiastic zeal, to his duties as a chemical teacher. In this lie was 
so far successful, that chemistry at length became a fashionable study in the Scot- 
tish capital, and a necessary part of the education of every gentleman. After 
this period, however, he retired from the field of chemical research, which now 
began to he occupied by a great number of distinguished philosophers. The 
c ause of this was the delicate state of his health, aided, perhaps, a little by that 
indolence, or rather perhaps absence of ambitious motive, which lias been already 
alluded to. It is to he regretted that, for the same reason, he can scarcely 
he said to have published any thing to the world, by which his discoveries 
might he permanently secured to the honour of his own name. From the period 
of his accession to the chemical chair at Edinburgh, he was, for thirty years, a 
most distinguished member of the professional society, which then adorned the 
capital, and has since given such an Augustan eclat to the latter age of the eigh- 
teenth century. Whatever obstruction his health proved in the way of publish- 
ing, it never marred the active discharge of his duties, llis courses became 
every year plainer and more familiar, and were attended by a larger number ot 
pupils. The simplicity and elegance of his experiments were always much ad- 
mired. llis manner rud appearance were peculiarly pleasing. His voice in 
lecturing was low* and tine, and his articulation so distinct that it was perfectly 
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well heard by a large audience. His discourse was remarkable for plainness and 
j>erspicuity ; all his illustrations, whether by experiment, or by reference to tlio 
processes of nature, were quite apposite ; his hearers rested with the most entire 
confidence on his conclusions, and even the most illiterate could not mistake his 
sentiments. 

Or Black’s conduct in private life was marked by a striking degree of deco- 
rum, without the slightest approach to formality. Ilis habil of study ing* physical 
science rendered him very much a man of facts and demons! rations : lie is said 
to have been so entirely destitute of fancy, or to have so effectually repressed 
that faculty, that he never was known to utter a joke. In his domestic affairs, 
he was rigidly frugal and methodical ; yet his house was open to an enlightened 
hospitality, in which he enjoyed as much of the society of his friends as his deli- 
cate health would permit. His chief friends were Smith, Hume, Carlyle, Home, 
and Hutton. The last was closely connected with him in philosophical pursuits, 
as well ;is in the bonds of private friendship — notwithstanding that there were 
some striking points of difference between the two men. In the latter days of 
Dr Black, he sunk into a low slate of health, and only preserved himself from 
the shocks of the weather in this variable climate by a degree of care almost fan- 
tastic. Tims lie spun out the thread of life to tile last fibre. It was his gene- 
rous and manly wish that he might never live to he a burden to his friends ; ami 
never was the wish more completely gratified. On the 520th of November, 
and in the seventy-first year of his age, he expired, without any convulsion, shock, 
or stupor, to announce or retard the approach of death. Being at table with 
liis usual fare — some bread, a few prunes, and a measured quantity of milk, 
diluted with water, and having the cup in liis hand when the last stroke of the 
pulse was to be given, he had set it down upon liis knees, which were joined 
together, and kept it steady with liis hand in the manner of a person perfectly 
at ease, and in this attitude expired, without spilling a drop, and without a 
writhe in liis countenance ; as if an experiment had been required, to show to 
his friends the facility with which he departed. His servant opened the door to 
tell him that some one had left liis name, but getting* no answer, stepped about 
half-way towards him, and seeing him sitting ill that easy posture, supporting his 
basin of milk with one hand, he thought that lie had dropped asleep, which he 
had sometimes seen happen after liis meals. The man went back and shut the 
dour, but before he got down stairs, some anxiety that lie could not account for, 
made him return, and look again at his master, liven then, he was satisfied, 
after coining pretty near, and turned to go away, hut again returned, and com- 
ing quite close, found his master without life. l)r Black, who had never been mar- 
ried, left more money than any one had thought he could have acquired in the 
course of his career. It was disposed of by his will in a manner highly charac- 
teristic. Being divided into ten thousand shares, it was parcelled out to a nu- 
merous list of relations in shares, in numbers, or fractions of shares, according 
to the degree in which they were proper objects of his care or solicitude. 

BIjACKADDEII, John, a distinguished preacher of the time of the persecution , 
was the representative of an ancient but decayed family — Blackadder of Tullial- 
lan — and was born in the year l til 5. He was nephew to principal Strang of 
Glasgow, and grand-nephew to the famous chorographer Timothy Bout. His 
theological education took place under tl c eye of the former of these eminent 
men, and having been duly licensed by the presbyterian church, then in its high- 
est purity and most triumphant domination, he received a call, in 165:3, to the 
parish-church of Troqtieer, in the neighbourhood of Dumfries. Previous to this 
period, lie had married the daughter of a wealthy merchant of that town, named 
Han in or. BJackadder commenced liis ministerial I itioiirs with a 7«*.J which 
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seems to have been singular even in tin, so times. He, in the first place, gathered 
around him a very active body of elders, whom lie set to work in every direc- 
tion, upon the task of cultivating the religious mind of the parish, lie also instituted 
a very strict system of moral discipline among his Hock. Not content with the 
weekly sermons on Sunday, he instituted lectures on the ordinary days, which were 
attended by many persons from a distance. 1 le also projected a plan lor occasion- 
ally intercliniigiiigdiity with the neighbouring parochial clergy, which was carried 
into eflect within the entire limits of tiie presbytery, ami is said to have been 
attended with the best results. 'I he church at this time vested undisturbed under 
the sway of ( romwell, who gave it toleration in every respect except as a collective 
body; Mr lllackuddcr, therefore, found no bar to his progress, which was so 
very rapid, that in Jess than two years, he had the satisfaction of seeing a 
thorough reformation in the devotional habits of his parishioners, kvil days, 
however, came at last. In L(>(>:2, the episcopal form of church-government was 
forced by the restored house of Stuart upon a people w ho were generally repug- 
nant to it. Mr JHaekadder, so far from complying with the new system, employed 
himself for several successive Sundays in exposing what lie considered its un- 
lawfulness, and, in his own words, “entered his dissent in heaven ” against it. 
The presbytery of Dumfries, upon which the iiilluence of so zealous a mind was 
probably very great, gave a positive refusal to ail order of the parliament to 
celebrate the anniversary of the restoration at a festival. A party ot titty horse 
w r as accordingly sent to bring the whole of this refractory band ol churchmen t > 
Edinburgh. On the day of their arrival at Dumfries, Mr JUackadder was engaged 
to preach in the town church. Jle was entreated not to appear in the pulpit, 
lest he should exasperate the soldiers against him ; hut instead ot taking this 
advice, he desired the gallery to lie cleared, in order that the military might 
attend his sermon. They did so, and listened decorously to the denunciations 
which he could not help uttering against all who had been concerned in the late 
religious defections, lie, and some of his brethren, were next day conducted in an 
honourable captivity to the capital, where he underwent some examinations, 1ml 
was speedily released, by the interest ot his friends. He was now', howeier, 
obliged to demit his charge, in favour of an episcopal incumbent. On the last 
.Sunday of October, lie preached a farewell sermon to his attached Hock. 

‘‘This,” we are informed, u was a day of anxious expectation throughout the 
country, and made an impression on the minds ot those who witnessed it never to 
be forgotten. The church of Troquecr stood (as it now does) upon a gentle emi- 
nence on the hanks of the Nilli, commanding an extensive view ol the surround- 
ing country, which, in the neighbourhood ot Dimitries, presents a delight till 
variety of local scenery. On the morning oi that memorable fcsabbalii, Mi 151.uk 
adder had risen early from prayer and private communion. He stepped iojth 
to meditate on the subject of the day. There was a gloom and heaviness in t!i<* 
atmosphere that seemed to correspond with the general melancholy. A tog, «n 
thick haze, that covered the face of the earth, as with a grey mantle, had retired 
from the vale of Nitli towards the mountains. As he paced liis little gun i u 
with a slow and pensive step, his contemplations were suddenly interrupts ny 
the tolling ol* the morning hells, several of which, in the adjacent parishes , wen- 
distinctly audible from the uncommon stillness ol the air. iliese ^ 

chimes, once the welcome summons to the house of prayer, now sounds 1 
the knell of their expiring liberties, reminding him how many oi his bret no 
were, like himself, preparing to bid their last adieu, amidst the tears anc oss 
ings of their people. At this signal of retirement, he betook hiinselt to the * 
tics of the closet, to hold nearer intercourse with heaven, and lbrliiy hiniseli 
the solemn occasion. 
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ct 'Ihe people, at an early hour, lmd been straggling on the height, but kept 
aloof from the church, unwilling to put their minister to hazard by convening in 
multitudes, which had been discharged ,*is a breach of peace and good order. 
They collected by degrees in small scattered groups about the church-yard, occu- 
pied in dark conjectures, and waiting the minister's approach with extreme 
anxiety. Mr lVLickadder made his appearance with his wonted firmness and 
composure, ami with the same placid serenity of countenance for which lie was 
remarkable. The audience was not numerous, hut every feature appeared set- 
tled into a deep and earnest concern. Most of them were dissolved in tears, 
and at many parts of the discourse, there were loud and involuntary hursts of 
sorrow. 

“Towards the middle of the sermon, an alarm was given that a party of sol- 
di era 1 rom Dumfries were on their march to seize him, and bad crossed the 
bridge. Upon this lie closed hastily, pronounced the blessing, and retired to 
his chamber. 'I he military surrounded the church-yard, and, as the people de- 
parted, they took down the names of all those who belonged to Dumfries, or any 
of the other parishes, as the law had affixed a penalty of twenty shillings Scots 
on every person absent from his own church. They offered violence to none, 
and went away without entering the manse, being assured that no strangers were 
there. When they were gone, the minister assembled the remains of the congre- 
gation in his own house, and finished tile sermon, * standing on the stair-head, 
both the upper and lower Hat being crowded to the full.’ 

6t The people seemed very loath to depart, lingering in suspense about, the 
door, expressing their concern for his safety, and their willingness to shed their 
blood in his defence. Mr lUackuddcr conjured them to have regard to the 
peace of the country, and give no handle to their adversaries by any disturbance. 

4 Do,’ said he, and lend [ provide | for yourselves: the hour is come when the 
shepherd is smitten, and tins tlock shall he scattered. Many are this day mourn- 
ing for the desolations of Israel, and weeping, like the prophet, between the 
porch and the altar. Dud's heritage has become the prey of the spoiler; the 
mountain of the house of the Lord as the high places of the forest. When the 
/.lit hf mJ pastors are removed, hirelings shall intrude, whom the great Shepherd 
never sent, who will devour the dock, and tread down the residue with their 
ieef. As for me, 1 have done my duty, and now there is no time to evade. L 
recommend you to Him, who is aide to keep you from falling, and am ready, 
through grace, to he disposed of as the Lord pleases.’ ’ 7 1 

After this solemn and aflecting scene, Ah* lilackadder went, with his wile and 
numerous family, to reside at, (nitlocli in the parish of Glencairn, a wilder and 
more central part of the stewartry of Kirkcudbright. Here he soon attracted 
the attention of the authorities by the crowds which he collected to hear iiis oc- 
casional preachings, and he was therefore obliged to remove. For some years 
alter this period, lie appears to have wandered dirougli the country, preaching 
whenever lie could find a proper opportunity, in l (>70, having performed wor- 
ship at a conventicle near Dunfermline, where the people had armed themselves 
tor self-defence, he was summoned before the privy council, hut contrived to 
elude their power. When the search was a little slackened, he renewed his 
practice of itinerant preaching, which he not only conceived to be no offence 
against, human laws, hut a duty solemnly enjoined by the word of God. On one 
occasion, he preached at 1\ inhell, near St Andrews: the people decked from 
that metropolitan city to hear him, notwithstanding all the injunctions and sur- 
veillance of Archbishop Sharpe. It is said, that, on Sharpe desiring the provost 
to semi out the militia to disperse the congregation, he was informed that it was 
1 Crichton’**’ Lite of John Dlarkuthler, 12mo, l c9 ‘*. 
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impossible — the militia had gone already ns worshippers. In 1 f>74, he was out- 
lawed, and a reward of a thousand merks was ottered for his apprehension ; hut 
he nevertheless continued to preach occasionally to large assemblages in the 
fields. What may appear surprising, lie often resided in the capital, without 
undergoing- any annoyance, and contrived, notwithstanding the migratory nature 
of his life, to rear a large and well-instructed family. It does not appear that he 
approved of the insurrection of his friends, which was suppressed at Both well, 
'though engaged in duty immediately before this event, he fortunately was eon- 
lined during the whole period of its continuance, by a rheumatism, find therefore 
escaped all blame on that account. Tn 1(>80, lie made a voyage to Holland, and 
settled liis son at Leyden, as a student of medicine; a circumstance which proves 
that the persecution to which these clergymen were subjected was not necessarily 
attended by pecuniary destitution. After spending several mouths in Holland, 
he returned to Scotland, and, in the succeeding year, was apprehended, ami con- 
lined in the state-prison upon the liass. He remained here for four years, when 
at length Ills health declined so much, on account of the insalubrious nature of 
his prison, that his friends made interest to procure his liberation upon the plea 
that he must otherwise sink under his malady. 'Hie government at first mocked 
him with a proposal to transfer him to Haddington or Dunbar jail, hut at length, 
ou a more earnest and better attested remonstrance, ottered to give him liberty to 
reside in Kdinburgh, under a bond for live thousand merks. lira this tender 
mercy could be made available, be died in his islet prison. December, l(i 85, hav- 
ing nearly completed his seventieth year. John Dlackadder lies interred in 
North Berwick church-yard, where there is an epitaph to his memory, containing, 
among others, the following characteristic lines : — 

Grace formed him in the Christian hero’s mould ; 

Meek in liis own concerns — in’s Master’s bold ; 

Passions to reason chained, prudence did lead. 

Zeal warmed his breast, and prudence cooled his head. 

Five years on this lone rock, yet sweet abode, 

He Knoch-like enjoyed and walked with God; 

'fill by long-living on hi> heavenly food, 

His soul by love grew up, too great, too good, 

To be confined to jail, or lle-.li, or blood. 

BLACKLOCK, Thomas, an ingenious blind poet, was born, November lOlli, 
1721, at Anuaji ; his parents were natives of (umber la ml, his father a brick- 
layer, and his mother the daughter of Mr Diehard Dae, an extensive entile 
dealer. Before lie was six months old, lie lost his sight in the small-pox; and 
was thus rendered incapable of learning a mechanical trade, while the poor cir- 
cumstances to which a series o! i.iislbrl Jiios had reduced his father, placed equally 
beyond his reach an educaO •*. lor any of these professions where the exercise of 
the Mental faculties is principally required. His ailed iouate parent seems to 
have been aware, howew r, that tlie happiness of his son, shut out from so many 
of the enjoyments afforded l?\ the external world, must mainly depend upon liis 
intellectual resources; and in order to form these, he devoted part of his leisure 
hours to such instruction as liis poor blind boy was susceptible of — be read to 
him, at first the books adapts: to the understand iug of a child, and afterwards 
those fitted for a niaf irer capacity, such as jVlilton, »Spenser, Prior, Pope, and 
Addison. His companions also, who pitied his want of sight, ami loved him for 
his gentle disposition, lent their assistance in this task of kindness ; and by their 
help he acquired some little knowledge of Latin. Thomson and Allan ilamsay 
were his favourite authors ; and it was as early as his twelfth year that he evinced 
still more decidedly his love of the poetical art by the composition of an ode, ad- 
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dressed “ To a little Girl whom 1 lind offended,” — a production not remarkable 
solely on account of the future celebrity of its author, but because it displays at 
once his mildness of temper and lively fancy. The argument, that shrewishness 
spoils a young lady's looks, and ought therefore to be avoided, coming as it does 
from a little fellow of twelve to a girl about his own age, is adroitly managed : 

“ Should hut thy fair companions view 
How ill (hat frown heroines ihy brow. 

With fear and grief in every eye. 

Each would to each, astonished, cry. 

Heavens! where is all her sweetness flown ! — 

How si range a figure now she’s grown ! 

Hun, Maury, lei us run, lest we 
Grow pettish awkward things as she.” 

Thus early did Hlaeklock show, that in the course of reading chosen for him, 
his father bad not mistaken the bent of his inclination. Hut though, as we have 
mentioned, some of bis comrades delighted to forward bis favourite studies, arid, 
by their assiduous attentions, to make him forget the deprivation under which 
lie laboured, there were others who took pleasure in rendering him bitterly con- 
scious of his misfortune, and exulted in the success of such practical jokes, as it 
was easy to make him tile subject of It is but too obvious that bis own experi- 
ence at this period, when exposed to the insults of unfeeling boys, suggested the 
reflection introduced in the article “ Mind,” afterwards written by him for the 
Eiiryclop.rdia Hritanniea : “ Barents of middle or of higher rank,” he there 
remarks, “who are so unfortunate as to have blind children, ought by all possi- 
ble means to keep them out of vulgar company. The herd of mankind have a 
wanton malignity which eternally impels them to impose upon the blind, and to 
enjoy the painful situations in which these impositions place them. This is a 
stricture upon the humanity of our species, which nothing but the hue of truth 
and the dictates of benevolence could lime extorted from us. Hut we have 
known some,” he adds, evidently riderring to himself, “ who have suffered so 
much from this diabolical mirth in their own persons, that it is natural for us, by 
all the means ill our power, to prevent others front becoming its victims.” The 
very nwaiis taken to alleviate Macklock’s misfortune in some sort increased its 
force ; for as his mind expanded, it taught him to feel with greater keenness his 
own dependent condition: familiar with some of the noblest flights of genius, 
and himself become a poet, lie would probably lia\e exchanged all bis intellec- 
tual stores for the ability of earning bis bread by baudierafl labour. I .aiiieutiug 
bis blindness, lie thus closes an enumeration of the miseries it entailed upon him: 

“■ Nor end my sorrows hero: The sacred fane 
Of Knowledge, scarce accessible to me, 

With heart-consuming anguish 1 behold: 

Knowledge for which my soul insatiate hums 
With ardent tbiist. Nor can these useless hands, 

Untutor'd in each life-sustaining art, 

Nourish this wretched being, and supply 
Frail nature’s wants, that shurL cessation know.” 

Alternately depressed by a sense of his own helplessness, and comforted by 
that piety with which he seems to have been from tirst to last most deep!) im- 
bued, Hlackloek. lived at home till hisni* 'teentli year. A fresh misfortune then 
overtook him in the loss of his father, who was crushed to death by the fall of a 
mall-kiln, with eighty bushels of grain upon it, belonging to bis son-in-law. 
Hlacktock's affection for his parents must have exceeded that of other children ; 
h>r that anxious solicitude about bis safety ai:d comfort which other boys begin 
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to forget, when the business of ilse world removes them from its immediate influ- 
ence, had been to him extended over those yestrs when to the helplessness of a 
child he added the sense and feelings of a man. To his keenly susceptible 
mind this stroke must therefore have been peculiarly afflicting. And it was at- 
tended not only with regret on account of remembered benefits, but also by the 
anticipation of future evils. A means of livelihood was indeed suggested by 
lllacklock’s love of music : ns he played well on the violin and flute, and even 
composed pieces with taste, it was proposed that he should follow this art as a 
profession. tC But the unhappy situation in which he was then placed,” says the 
authority upon which this statement is given , 1 “ made him dread consequences 
to which he could never reconcile his mind. The very thought that his time 
and talents should be prostrated to the forwarding of loose mirth and riot in- 
spired him with an honest indignation/’ l. T liable to bring down his mind to 
this occupation, — the only one which seemed within his reach, — deprived of the 
stay on which he had hitherto leaned, blind and feeble, no wonder that the fate 
of a houseless beggar sometimes presented itself as what might possibly happen 
to himself. Burns occasionally indulged in similar forebodings; but when lie 
depicts his unhappy fortune, and doggedly exclaims, 

4t 'I'lie last o't, the worst n't. 

Is only but to beg!’* 

we must he excused for iron-heart edly recollecting that he was an able-bodied 
man, who, as his brother Cilbcrt records, never met with his match in mowing — 
the hardest- of all rustic labour. A man so gifted, yet so complaining, meets with 
little sympathy, as he is entitled to none : but with poor Blacklock llio dread of 
dying a houseless wanderer was more than a mere rhetorical flourish or the in- 
dulgence of a groundless querulousness. While we read the lines in which lie 
unfolds his fears, we perceive that anguish wrung his heart in writing thorn, and 
we know' that his situation justified his apprehensions. 

“ Dejecting prosporr ’ soon the hapless hour 
jVlay conn? — perhaps this moment it impends— 

Which drives me forth to penury and cold. 

Naked, and boat by all the storms of heaven, 

Friendless and guideless to explore my way ; 

Till on cold earth this poor unsheltered head 
Keciiumg, vainly from the ruthless Mast 
Respite I hug, and in the shock expire.” 

Although gloomy anticipations like these sometimes i.ilrmlod, Blacklock did 
not permit them to ovcrwh« !?n him, hut calming his fears, and resting with a 
pious confidence in the aw .nls of a protecting Providence, he continued to live 
with his mother for a year after his father's death. 

Some of liis poems had by this time got abroad and made him known beyond 
his own immediate circle of friends. We shall not pretend to deny that the cir- 
cumstance of his blindness had some cflcct, in addition to the intrinsic merits of 
these productions, in making them he sought after and dispersed among literary 
persons. On account of their being the verses of a blind poet, they were no 
doubt read by many who were little able to appreciate their real excellencies, and 
who, having gratified their curiosity, did not concern themselves about the con- 

1 An article in the (Mill Ionian's Magazine, which, after being read over to Dr Blacklock, 
slightly altered, and two notes added at his request, was reprinted in the Scots Magazine for 
1754, The authority may l , Miefbre be considered to be that of Dr Blacklock himself. 
From internal evidence it appears very certain, that, this article was a contribution to Mr 
Urban from his frequent coj iesporaV/il Dr Johnson. 
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dition of the author: hut still by this means the fame of IMucklock’s genius was 
extended ; and at last it reaehed a gentleman, who to curiosity added benevo- 
lenee of heart. This was l)r John Stevenson, a physician in Kdinburgh, who, 
while on a professional visit in Dumfries, saw some of our author's pieces, and 
resolved to atibrd the young mains talents the opportunity of expanding in avo- 
cations and amid society more congenial to one so much restricted to pleasures 
of an intellectual kind. Accordingly Hlackluck was, in 17-11, induced tore- 
move to the metropolis, where he attended a grammar-school for some time, and 
afterwards entered as a student in the college, l)r Stevenson supplying him with 
the means necessary for the prosecution of his studies. To the friend who thus 
so etlicaciously patronized him, he afterwards iuseribed an imitation of the ode to 
31 arenas, which occupies the lirst place in his poems, as it does in those of I lor, ace ; 
and that he never forgot the benefits bestowed upon himself is manifested by the 
ready zeal which his future life at all times displaced for the encouragement of 
unnoticed genius. 

Iducklnck's studies were interrupted by the expedition of the Highlanders, in 
17 1-5; and during the distractions consequent, upon that memorable campaign 
lie resided in Dumfries with 31 r 3L3Iiirdo, his brother-in-law. On the re-estnb- 
lidiiiient of peace, lie returned to college, and studied six years more, Tn this 
period he acquired a good knowledge of all those branches of education where 
lie was not hindered by the want of sight ; and became better skilled than was 
common in the Trench language, from being on habits of intimacy with the 
family of provost Alexander, whose wife was a Parisian. It may well inspire 
wonder that latterly there was no science with which IJIaekloek had not made 
himself acquainted — no learned language which he did not master — and no mo- 
dern tongue, of any acknowledged use to a man of general literature, with which 
lie was not more or less familiar. 

Amid the severer studies of classical learning, philosophy, and theology, his 
attachment, to poetry was not forgotten. In 17 hi, a volume of his verses in Svo. 
was published at Klasgow. A second edition followed at Ktliuhiirgli, in 1751- ; 
•md two years afterwards, a quarto edition, with an account of his life by 31 r 
Spence, professor of poetry at Oxford, came out by subscription in London. 
In the selection of pieces for the press, I i lack lock was by bis friends considered 
to be over fastidious; and by persisting to exclude what, lie himself thought un- 
worthy of a place, he greatly limited the size of his books. 11) the London edi- 
tion a considerable sum was realized for the author’s advantage, llesides these 
«-dii ions of his poems, another in It o. was published in 17IK1, with a life elegant- 
ly written by Henry .Mackenzie, '.they have also been reprinted in lhuc.nl- 
l.’dious of Anderson and Llmlmers. Of all these the edition of Dr Anderson, 
tm nigh not, the latest, is the most complete. 

Hume the historian was among the friends who early interested themselves in 
the fortunes of D lack lock, and was of considerable service in promoting the sub- 
s ription to the Loudon edition of his poems; but pH intercourse between them 
"as subsequently broken off When at a later period Heat tie submitted to our 
mthor's judgment his “ Kssay on the Immutability ol Aloral Sentiment,'’ and 
acquainted him with the more extensive plan of the “ Kssay on Truth,’’ stating 
hint, iu the prosecution of that design, he should think it his duty to treat 3lr 
Ihmu; with freedom, lie alluded to that eminent philosopher as “ a friend of 
yours.” Tliis drew from lllacklock a long account of the intercourse between 
himself and lluine, from its commencement to its close. The interruption ot 
their good understanding took place, as Sir William Forbes, who saw the letter 
among lleattie’s papers, informs us, v ‘ through no fault on the part of Dr lllack- 
l*»ck ; ’ hut, the letter itself has never been published,— which is to be regretted. 
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bo can so it might afford some farther insight than we possess into a character 
round which llume lias drawn the screen of an impenetrable autobiography. It 
is also desirable that the real circumstances of the connexion should be known, 
as it has been the means, in the hands of Hardy, author of the Memoirs of Lord 
( 'ha demon t, of throwing ;i most disagreeable reflection upon the memory of 
H lark lock. This writer atlirms that Hume conferred upon him the salary which 
he derived from an office in the university — meaning, probably, the Advocates’ 
Library ; while, from tiie numerous impossibilities and obvious errors of the 
statement, it may be pretty confidently assumed, that the whole is destitute <>.. 
truth. 

The course of study followed by Black lock at. college was that usually gone 
ihrough for the purpose of entering upon the ministry ; but. it was not till after 
the abandonment of a project, (which he began to entertain in 1757, and from 
which he was dissuaded by 31 r Hume, after making considerable preparations to- 
wards it,) for delivering lectures on oratory, that, he finally adopted the resolu- 
tion of becoming a clergyman. Having applied himself for some time exclu- 
sively to the necessary studies, he was licensed as a preacher by the presbytery 
of Dumfries, in I75i>. lie. soon acquired considerable reputation as a ptdpiL 
orator, ami took great delight in composing sermons, a considerable number of 
which he left behind him: these it. was at one time the intention of his friends 
to publish ; but for some reason or other this has never been done. 

The licv. 31r Jameson, Blacklock’s intimate companion, to whom allusion is 
more than once made in his poems, has given the following account of liis habits 
about this time: 

“ His manner of life was so uniform, that the history of it during one day, or 
one week, is the history of it during the seven years that our intercourse lasted. 
Heading, music, walking, conversing, and disputing on various topics, in theo- 
logy, ethics, Ac., employed almost, every hour of our time. It was pleasant to 
tif.ir him engaged in a dispute ; for no man could keep his temper better than 
he always <lid on sueh occasions. 1 have known him frequently very warmly 
engaged for hours together, hut never could observe one angry word to fall from 
him. Whatever his antagonist, might say, he always kept his temper, — 4 sem- 
per paratus, el refellere sine portinacia, el refelli sine iractmdiai” lie was, how- 
over, extremely sensible to what he thought ill usage, and equally so whether 
it regarded himself or his friends. Tlut his resentment was always confined to a 
few satirical verses, which were generally burnt soon after. The late Air 
Spence (the editor of the Ito. edition of his poems) frequently urged him to write 
a tragedy, and assured him that he had interest enough with JJr ( iarrick to 
got it ach'd. Various subjects were proposed to him, several of which lie ap- 
proved, yet he never could he pievailed on to begin any thing of that kind. It 
may seem remarkable, hut ns far as I know, it was invariably the ease, that be 
never could think or write on any subject proposed to him by another. I have 
frequently admired willi what readiness and rapidity he could make versos. I 
have known him dictate from thirty to forty verses, and by no means had ones, 
as fast as 1 could write them ; but the moment, lie was at a loss for a rhyme or a 
verse to his liking, he stopt altogether, and could very seldom he induced t<> 
finish what he had beg n with so much ardour.” 

“ All those wl •> ever acted as his amanuenses,” says Mackenzie, “ agree iu 
this rapidity and ardour of composition which Mr Jameson ascribes to him. Ih* 
never couid dictate till he stood up; and as his blindness made walking about 
without assistance inconvenient or dangerous to him, lie fell insensibly into a 
vibratory sort of muih.u of his body, which increased as lie warmed with his 
subject, and was pleased wi*h the conceptions of liis mind. This motion at lad. 
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became habitual to him; ami though he could sometimes restrain it when on 
ceremony, or in any public appearance, swell as preaching, he felt. a eertain un- 
easiness from Lite effort, ami always returned to it when lie could indulge it with- 
out impropriety. Tliis is tlie appearance which he describes in the ludicrous 
picture he has drawn of himself: 

*' As some vessel tossed by wind and tide 

Bounds o’er the waves, and rocks l'rom side to side, 

In just vibration thus 1 al\va\s move.” 

Much of the singularity in the gestures of poor IJIaeklock must have proceed- 
ed from his inability to observe the carriage of others, and to regulate his ov\n 
in conformity with theirs: a tree will accommodate its growth to the restraints 
imposed upon it, hut where a single branch escapes from the artificial training, 
dinging itself abroad in all the wild vigour of nature, its tufted luxuriance ap- 
pears more striking from the contiguity of a well-dipt and orderly neighbour- 
hood. Nurli was Itlnrklurk’s manner: lie could not know with how little out- 
ward discomposure the world lias taught men to accompany the expression of 
their emotions; and with him ardent feeling produced an u need rained effect 
upon the countenance and gestures. The author of Douglas, in one of his let- 
ters, has given a curious picture of his singular appearance when under strong 
excitement: “ I went to a companion's,” s:i\s Home, “ and sent for the blind 
poet, who is really a strange creature to look at — a small weakly under thing — a 
chilly, bloodless animal, that shivers at every breeze. lint if nature lias cheated 
him in one respect, by assigning to his share forceless sinews, ami a ragged 
form, she has made him ample compensation on the other, by giving him a mind 
endued with the most exquisite feelings — the mostardent, kiudled-up alleelious; 
a soul, to use a poet's phrase, that’s tremblingly alive all over : in short, he is 
the most flagrant enthusiast I oversaw; when he repeats verses, lie is not able 
to keep bis seat, but springs to his feet, and shows his rage by the most animat- 
ed motions, lie has promised to let me have copies of his best poems, which I 
will transmit to you whenever he is as good as his word.” 

This letter, besides the description of I Hack lock's exterior and carriage, opens 
to us one source of his acutest sutierings: we have already adverted to the un- 
thinking insults to which his blindness exposed him while a hoy, am! it appears 
bin, too certain that many who had arrived at manhood in respect of (heir out- 
ward frame, did not treat him with greater tenderness in his m.iturer years. 
They did not, perhaps, decoy him to the edge of a ditch that they might have the 
satisfaction of seeing him tloundcr into it, or oiler prickles to his grasp that they 
might he diverted by the contortions of countenance which the unexpected 
wounds occasioned ; hut they went to see the blind poet, and induced him to 
recite his verses, from the same kind of motive that takes people to witness the 
exhibition of a learned pig. I Uack Lock’s position in regard to such visitors was 
peculiarly painful : he was in a great, measure dependant upon his talents for 
■"ipport; and to have indignantly refused to displax them, would have been to 
raise up obstacles to his own success. 1 1 is feelings were at the same time the 
most nicely wrought , and even the triumphs of genius did not aiford him perfect 
gratification ; for he knew that his hearers were not carried away by his entlm- 
B,ns,n > but listened with a cold and critical attention, noting every peculiarity of 
huie, look, and gesture. He has himself told us how exquisitely painful was the 
c,} iiacioiisuess of being the object of such linleeling curiosity: 

“ 1 1 io supercilious eye 

Oil, from the noise ami glare of prosperous life, 

On my obseurilv diverts its ga/.e, 
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Exulling; and with wanton pride elate 

Felicitates its own superior lot: 

Inhuman triumph p* 

A letter of Black lock, written from Dumfries about the time when lie re- 
ceived his licence as a preacher, admits us to a very near view of his remarkable 
sensibility of temperament. It does not appear wliat. were the circumstances 
alluded to in this letter; but probably the connexion mentioned as having just 
been formed, was a declaration of mutual attachment, and promise of marriage 
between our poet and his future wife, which be calls ill-fated, on account of bis 
gloomy prospects, and bis regret for having involved one whom he lo\cd in his 
own unhappy tort tines. This letter is as follows: 

i( Dk.yk SSih, — [ received your last inclosed to I\Tr ; and so far as my 

situation was capable of being consoled, I was happy in the tenderness and s\iu- 
palliy which you express for me. Beneath those exalted pleasures which we are 
taught to expect in ail eternal state; beneath the enjoyment of (*od himself; I 
know no happiness which deserves the attention of a wise man, hut such as we 
derive irom conscious virtue, benevolence, or friendship. These alone are at 
present the cordial drops with which heaven has thought proper to mix iny cup 
ot bitterness. Since every object of my former pursuit eludes my embrace, or 
grows insipid by enjoyment, it is time to anticipate such pleasures as are subject 
to neither ot these misfortunes, and to cultivate a relish for them, hate and na- 
ture tell me that 1 must quickly make my exit from this present, scene ; they ne\<r 
could send this information to a heart less intimidated by it. I approach the 
verge of my present existence, not with the reluctance of inexperienced youth, not 
with tiie horrors of guilt and superstition, hut. with the cheerfulness of a wearied 
traveller, in prospect ol the chamber destined for liis repose. From this account 
it will he easy to judge how much 1 would prize, or how eagerly pursue any 
civil or ecclesiastical employment were it in my power; hut far from being so, 
it is beyond my remotest hopes; — all access to every resource whence these ad- 
vantages are derived is denied to me. I have neither power nor influence in life, 
and am consequently incapable of interesting any who have if. There arc evil 
which may he suffered without mortification ; yet, let mo confess it, there are 
others which 1 cannot think of without being melted to infantine weakness. In 
my h inner J told you that I had projected one last resource, and made one last 
effort for happiness : had 1 then toreseen the weakness of my r constitution, and 
the unhappiness of my circumstances, sooner would 1 have run any hazard which 
this or any future scene can present, than have ventured to form such an ill-fated 
connexion. It is true that those who are interested in me, persuaded either by my 
looks, or the present degree of strength which I seem to possess, flatter themselves, 
or are willing to Hatter me, that my present indisposition will not prove decisive ; 
such is the opinion of fbe lady formerly mentioned. 1 have endeavoured to im- 
piess her with contrary sentiments, that the friendship between us might I*- 
dissolved without tearing: hut I had reason to lament my success; for in pro- 
portion to her sense of my danger, which, after my return from Edinburgh, w;u» 
pretty high, her whole manner, not to me only, hut to all her other friends, 
appeared expressive of dejection and misery. 1 had not resolution to continue 
my lonuer plan, but used every possible argument to persuade her of my return- 
ing health; *md hough conscious of acting a wrong part in this, 1 have not suf- 
ficient strength ot mind to act a right one. This is my present situation of mind : 

I know it is what 1 ought not to have discovered to one of your humanity, nor 
can 1 pietend any other apology, hut that I apply to the last and most natural 
resource of wretchedness, tin* sympathy of a friend. It is all l ask ; it is all 1 
hope, and it is wh: 1 * f ,uu sure to obtain. Fray toll me whether v**ur br»*- 
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ther prosecutes the same business with \ou, or whether friends in the cot miry 
may not. have it ill their power to sene liim ? 'I he precaution in my former 
concerning the balance of accounts between us was not taken from any tear of 
its appearing against my relations, but that you might recover it with greater 
ease t’roni myself during mine own life. Once more l must ask pardon for the 
length and subject of this letter; but if you continue to favour me as a corres- 
pondent, my future answers shall he less tedious and more cheerful. As you are 
now more disengaged from secular business, the demands of jour friends to bear 
from you will proportionality increr.se; and as you have now king taught me to 
think myself of that number, 1 can no more resign the claim which it gives than 
I lie tenderness which it inspires, — a tenderness which shall ever be fell in the 
highest degree, by jour most sincere friend, and liumhle servant, 

“ Dumfries, loth April, 17511. Thomas Bi.\< max k.” 

In 17(i:J, the Karl of Selkirk procured from the Crown a presentation to the 
parish of Kirkcudbright in favour of Air Blacklock; who, having thus the pros- 
pect of a competent income, married 7drs Sarah Johnston, daughter of Air 
Joseph Johnston, surgeon in Dumfries. Hut though not disappointed in the 
happiness be expected to derive from ibis union, the gleam of fortune which 
seems to have induced him to form it, forsook him immediately after the step 
was taken. lie was ordained a few dajs after bis marriage; but the people of 
the parish refused, on account, of bis blindness, to acknowledge him as their 
pastor, and a lawsuit was commenced, which, after two jears, was compromised 
by Blacklock retiring upon a moderate annuity. From the first moment of op- 
position, it had been bis wish to make this arrangement, not from any conviction 
of incompetency to tile duties of a parish minister, but because be saw it was 
needless to contend against a prejudice so strongly maintained. u Civil and eccle- 
siastical cinpluj incuts,'’ lie says, ‘‘have something either in their own nature, or 
in the invincible prejudices of mankind, which renders them almost entirely in- 
accessible to those who have lost the use of sight. No liberal and eultivated 
mind can entertain the least hesitation in concluding that there is nothing, either 
in the nature of tilings, or even in the positive institutions of genuine religion, 
repugnant to the idea of a blind clergyman. But the novelty of the phenome- 
non, while it astonishes vulgar and contracted understandings, inflames their 
real to rage and madness.*’ His own experience, it is evident, suggested this 
observation. Blindness is certainly not in itself a Mitiieiciit reason for debarring 
those aillicted with it from the ministerial otlice ; it does not incapacitate a man 
for the acquirement of the requisite know ledge, nor exclude from his bosom the 
glow of holy zeal. On the contrary, worldly cares and ambition are not so apt 
to intrude. “The attention of the soul, eonlined to those avenues of perception 
which she can command, is neither dissipated nor confounded by the immense 
multiplicity, or the rapid succession of surrounding objects, lienee her con- 
templations are more uniformly lixed upon herself, and the revolution ot her 
own internal frame,” 1 and lienee a greater litues* in her for the growth of de- 
votion. The want of sight would, indeed, put inconveniences in the way of a 
clergyman's intercourse with liis parishioners, but they are small; and it is not 
easy to conceive any thing more affecting and impressive than for those in the 
full enjoyment of their faculties to hear lessons of submission to the divine will, 
and of gratitude for the blessings of providence, from the mouth ot one upon 
whom the band of Hod has been laid. » v oh worn not, however, the opinions of 
those with whom Blacklock had to deal; and be acquiesced. This dibit could 
not but be painful ; the sense of exclusion from all the business of life bad long 
oppressed him, and the moment that patronage was extended towards him, ami 

1 Kncwloiurdi.i Biitanrira, art it If Bliml. JO. 
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opened the prospect of public usefulness, lie was assailed by a persecution, which 
rejected liim ;is incompetent to tlie duties lor which other men are fit, and drove 
him bark to his former state of dependence and seclusion. It is probably to 
the period when lie experienced so determined an opposition from the people of 
Kirkcudbright, that we are to refer the composition of liis Paraclesis ; for he 
informs us in the prelace that his motive for writing that work was “ to alleviate 
the pressure of repeated disappointments, to soothe his anguish for the loss of 
departed friends, to elude the rage of implacable and unprovoked enemies, — in 
a word, to support, his own mind, which, for a number of years, besides its lite- 
rary difficulties and its natural disadvantages, had maintained an incessant con- 
flict with fortune.” At no other period hut that above referred to, arc we 
aware that Black luck was the object of any tiling like an angry feeling. 

Oil tlie, day of 31r Black lock’s ordination was afforded, in bis person, an in- 
stance of sleep-walking, perhaps the most remarkable and complicated on record. 
As such the reader may be pleased to see ail account of it as it is preserved 
in Dr Cloghorifs thesis 2)e So //mo, which was published in Blacklock’s own life- 
time (in 178.‘i). The facts were authenticated by Mrs Black lock, Air Gilbert 
Gordon, 2 and a numerous party of friends who dined with him at the inn of 
Kirkcudbright on the occasion in question. “ Harassed by the censures of the 
populace,” says Dr (Jleghorn, “whereby not only his reputation, but his very 
subsistence was endangered, and fatigued with mental exertion, H lack lock fell 
asleep after dinner. Some hours afterwards he was called by a friend, answered 
liis salutation, rose and went into tlie dining-room, where Ids friends were met. 
He joined with two of them in a concert, singing tastefully as usual, and without 
missing a word. He ate an egg to supper, and drank some wine, and other 
liquors. His friends, however, observed him to he a little absent. By and bye 
lie began to speak to himself ; but in so low a tone, and so confusedly, as to lie 
unintelligible. At last, being pretty forcibly roused, he awoke with a sudden start, 
unconscious of all that hail happened.” We have no example of a person in 
sleep performing so many of the functions of one awake, and in so exact a man- 
ner, as Blacklnck is here stated to have done. He spoke, walked, sung, took 
wine, and must have observed with accuracy many of the little courtesies of so- 
cial life ; for his friends did not suspect that he was asleep till he began to talk 
to himself. The time, however, was convenient for so unusual an exhibition ; 
and perhaps many other somnambulists would join in the occupations or amuse- 
ments of those around them, if the world were astir when they make their rounds. 
Circumstances, however, are quite different in ordinary cases ; the person gets 
up when all others are at rest, and performs one or two acts, to which his lialf- 
awakcned fancy impels him, without being involved, as it were, in any current 
of events extraneous to himself, which, by the habit of association, might have 
led him on to other mechanical exertions of the mental or bodily faculties ; thus 
the original excitement, receiving no casual .addition, soon expends itself, and 
allows him to relapse into slumber. Blacklock, on the contrary, when partially 
roused, found the business of life in progress, and was drawn on from one act to 
another in the usual course, no excitement occurring strong enough wholly to 
burst the bonds of sleep. This intermediate state between sleeping and waking, 
when part of tlie faculties are alert and active, and the other part entirely dor- 
mant, may be approached from either confine; and whether from sleeping ne 
become half awake, or from waking fall half asleep, the effects arc strikingly si- 
milar. Many instances of what is called absence, or reverie, disclose phenomena 
equally surprising with those of somnambulism ; and a comparison between them 

- Author of the Short Acrount of the Life anil Writings of Blacklock, prefixed to the 
second edition of his poems. 1754. 
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would probably afford the best menus of explaining both. A contemporary of 
B lack] or, k, the autlmr of the “ Wealth of Nations,” was in the habit, when awake, 
of doing things as unaccountable as the blind poet is above stated to have done 
when :islcep. 

In 17(i4, after the connexion between him and the parish of Kirkcudbright 
was dissolved in the manner we have mentioned, Black lock removed to Edin- 
burgh, where he received boarders into his house, a superintending the studies of 
those who chose to have such assistance. “ In this occupation,” says Mackenzie, 
“ no teacher was perhaps ever more agreeable to his pupils, nor master of a 
family to its inmates, than Dr Black lock. The gentleness of his manners, the 
benignity of his disposition, and that warm interest in the happiness of others 
which led him so constantly to promote it, were qualities that could not fail to 
procure him the love and regard of the young people committed to his charge ; 
while the society which esteem and respect for his character and his genius 
often assembled at bis house, afforded them an advantage rarely to be found in 
establishments of a similar kind. The writer of this account lias frequently been 
a witness of the family scene at J)r I Haddock vs ; has seen the good man amidst 
the circle of liis young friends, eager to do him all the little offices of kindness 
which he seemed so much to merit and to feel. In this society lie appeared en- 
tirely to forget the privation of sight, and the melancholy which, at other times, 
it might produce, lie entered with the cheerful playfulness of a young man in- 
to all the sprightly narrative, the sportful fancy, the humorous jest, that rose 
around him. It was a sight highly gratifying to philanthropy to see how much 
a mind endowed with knowledge, kindled by genius, and above all, lighted up 
with innocence and piety, like I Hack lock’s, could o\ercomc the weight of its own 
calamity, and enjoy the content, the happiness, the gaiety of others. Several of 
those inmates of -l)r BlacLlock’s house retained, in future life, all the warmth of 
that impression which his friendship at this early period had made upon them ; 
and in various quarters of the world he had friends and correspondents from 
whom no length of time, or distance of place, bad ever estranged him.” 

In these hours of social relaxation, Black lock found one of the greatest plea- 
sures of his existence. Music also afforded him a lively gratification ; for he 
sung with taste, and performed tolerably well on several instruments, particularly 
on the flute, lie bad learned to play on the flageolet in consequence of a 
dream in which he supposed himself to listen to the most enchanting melody, 
produced by a shepherd on a hillside from that instrument ; and lie always car- 
ried one in his pocket, on which he was by no means averse from being asked to 
perform ,' — 11 a natural feeling,” says Mackenzie, “ for a blind mail, who thus 
adds a scene to the drama of bis society.” AVe have already alluded to his skill 
in composition, which was begun early at least, if it was not very assiduously 
cultivated. There is a specimen of his abilities in this way in the Edinburgh 
Magazine and Beview for 1774, under the title of “ Absence, a Pastoral, set to 
music, by l)r IHacklock.” 

Blacklock’s friendship with Beattie commenced about a year after his return 
Irom Kirkcudbright to lsd inburgh. 'The first letter from the opponent of Hume, 
dated in 1 70 5, expresses satisfaction that the present of a copy of our author's 
poems had at Last afforded the opportunity of establishing an acquaintance. The 
correspondence was for some time kept up with great regularity by Beattie, who, 
when the composition of the “ Minstrel ” had not advanced beyond a few 
stanzas, explained his plan to tlie blind bard. The progress of a work of st ill greater 
importance was confided to Blacklock. The “ Essay on the Immutability of 

* ] b- of “c u pi ret tlic two upper flats of a house at the west end of West Nirolson Nfitel, 
h'okiuj* towards St CuthheiTs Chapel ■ »f Ease burning ground. 
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Moral Sentiment ” having been perused and approved by him, the more exten- 
sive plan and object of the “ Kssay on Truth” was also disclosed; and that lie 
was pleased witii tlie design, and encouraged the author to proceed, may be un- 
derstood from what afterwards took place : on the publication of the work, it 
was thought necessary, by Beattie’s friends, that an analysis of it, giving a brief 
and popular view of the manner in which the subject was treated, should be in- 
serted in the newspapers; and “this task,” Sir William Forbes says, “l)r 
Blacklock undertook, and executed 1 with much ability.” On Blaeklock’s part 
tills literary intercourse was cultivated by allowing Beattie the perusal of a 
translation of the “ Oenie ” of Ihllapponeoiirt de (iraiigny, which he had made 
under the title of “ Seraphina.” This play was not intended to he cither 
printed or brought on the stage ; but the translator appears to have been under 
some apprehensions, in consequence of the proceedings in regard to “ Douglas,” 
that, if his having engaged in such a work should come to ho known, it might 
draw upon him the censure of the church courts, or at least, of the more rigid 
ecclesiastics. AYe iiml Dr Beattie exhorting’ him not to he afraid of meeting 
with Air I Ionic's treatment; for that “ to translate a dramatic poem could never 
he made to be on a footing with composing one and bringing it on the stage.” 
This is but iudilferent logic, we are afraid, ami marvellously resembles that of 
certain schoolboys, who, ambitious of rendering their discourse more emphatic by 
the admixture of oaths, jet <1 reading to swear the common KngUsli kind, think 
themselves secure in adopting a lew out of the learned languages, or in spelling if 
they do not pronounce them. Whether Blacklock was salisiicd with his friend's 
reasoning, or if lie took a diilcrent view of the case, and considered that, though 
there might he some risk, there was no harm in the dramatic form of composi- 
tion, does not appear; hut he ventured beyond translation, and actually wrote a 
tragedy, of which, however, the subject and merits are alike unknown, as it had 
been put into the hands of Air Andrew Frosbio, advocate, and could never he 
recovered. It is probable that the suggestion of Dr Beattie procured for our 
author from the college of Aberdeen the degree of I). I). in 17(>7. After the 
publication of the “ Kssay on Truth” and of the “ Alinstrel” had introduced 
him to a literary acquaintance much more extensive than he previously enjojeil, 
we do not find that Beattie cultivated Blaeklock’s correspondence with the same 
assiduity as before; blit he never ceased to love and respect him, which is mani- 
fested by the epitaph which the alllictions of his own later years did not preieut 
him from writing for his friend. 

Finding that his increasing jears and infirmities required repose, Dr tilack- 
lo«*k discontinued the keeping of hoarders in I7-S7. But though his bodily 
vigour began to fail, he c\j orionced no diminution of that benevolence which 
hail ever characterised him. 1 i is own genius having been greatly indebted to 
patronage, he was ever re :dy to acknowledge it in others, and especially to cul- 
tivate and bring it into reputation where he found it struggling with obscurity. 
Nor were his e.Mbi ts for this purpose confined to occasional acts of liberality — 
they were laborious and long-continued. He had taken a hoy from a village 
near! arlisle to lead him, and perceiving in the youth a willingness to learn, 
taught him Latin, Freeh, and French, and having thus tilted him for a station 
superior to that, in vhich n., was horn, procured for him the situation of secre- 
tary to Lord Alihon who was chief active manager of state ailiiirs in Scotland lor 
many \ears. This joung man was Bichard Dewitt, known to the admirer of 
Scottish song as the author of " Hosliii Castle.” Hewitt testified his gratitude 
to his instructor by a eoj.\ of complimentary verses, ri every line of which may 
he traced the chid excellence of compositions of that descriplioti-r— sincerity ; 

1 l.nli 1 r:Ji K\«-nii!" ( mirant, g«l Jinn*, 1 770. 
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l»ut lie did not long enj* y bis ehange of fortune, having died in 1761 from the 
fatigue of the otlice to which lie had been elevated. 

Hut we find a still more eminent example of Black lock's solicitude to pro- 
mote the interests of the sons of genius, in his being the first man among the 
literary circles of Kdiuburgh who appreciated the poetry of Burns, (perhaps, in- 
deed, because lie had the earliest opportunity of becoming acquainted with it,) 
and kindled in tlie author the ambition of a prize beyond that of provincial 
fame. The llev. Mr Lawrie of Newmills had transmitted to Black lock a copy of 
the Kilmarnock edition of Burns’ poems. It is not easy for a modem reader to 
understand with what wonder and delight Blacklock must have perused them. 
In our lime, the pleasure felt from his most perfect pieces is damped by the rti- 
collection of their authors melancholy fate. What reflecting mind can turn 
from the perusal of the “.Mountain Daisy” with any other feeling than one of 
sorrow that Burns was not a better and a happier mail ? But while liis career 
was yet to run, with what enviable anticipations must such a perusal have inspired 
a. generous heart! Here was poetry the purest and most genuine : he who pro- 
duced it, was of no note; but to what, a high place in his country’s esteem might 
lie not rise! The world was then all before him, and he capable of attaining 
whatever fame the most ardent imagination could desire. With calmness, yet 
with energy, the enthusiastic Blacklock indicated his own admiration and the 
certainty of the poet's future fame: — ■“ many iii.danr.es,” he wrote to Mr Lawrie. 
“ have I seen of nature’s force and beneficence exerted under numerous and 
formidable disadvantages; hut none equal to that with which you have been 
kind enough to present me. Then; is a pathos and delicacy in his serious poems, 
a vein of wit and humour in those of a more festive turn, which cannot he too 
much admired nor too warmly approved. I think l shall never open the book 
without, feeling my astonishment renewed and increased. — It were much to lie 
wished, for the sake of the young man, that a second edition, more numerous 
than the former, could immediately he printed ; as it appears certain that its in- 
trinsic merit, and the exertion of the author’s friends, might give it a more uni- 
versal circulation than any tiling of the kind which has been published within 
my memory.” — “ 1 had taken the last, farewell of my few friends,” says Burns; 

* my chest was oil the road to Hreenock ; 1 had composed the last sung 1 should 
ever measure in Scotland — ‘ The t iloomy night is gathering fast.’ — when a Idler 
from Dr Blacklock to a friend of mine overthrew all my schemes, by opening 
new prospects to my poetic ambit ion. Thu Doctor belonged to a set of critics 
ior whose applause I had not dared to hope. His opinion that 1 would meet 
with encouragement in I dinburgh for a second edition, tired me. so much, that 
tiv.ay l posted for that city, without a single acquaintance, or a single letter of 
introduction.” — “ Blacklock recoiled him,” say s Dr Currie, “with all the ar- 
dour of affectionate admiration; lie eagerly introduced him to the respectable 
•arcle of his friends; lie consulted his interest; he emblazoned his fame ; he 
lavished upon him all the kindness of a generous :*:id feeling heart, into which 
’milling selfish or envious ever found admittance.” — “ In Dr Blacklock,” Burns 
himself writes to Mr Lawrie, “ In Dr Blacklock, whom l see very often, I have 
tmuid what I would have expected in our friend, — a clear head and an excellent 
heart.'’ It, is not our business, in this place, to trace Burns’s career farther. 

lUac.kloc.k’s duty towards him was performed, v.lien lie had bestowed upon 
him every mark of private regard, and consigned him to the care of more iullu- 
0r, ti«d patrons. After Burns retired to the country, some letters passed between 
thenij which, on Dr Blacklock’s pact, show how very poorly a remarkably sensible 
man could write when he had liffle lo say, and thought to compensate for the 
meagre, ie<s of his subject h\ if into rhyme. 
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Besides the miscellaneous poems by which Dr Blncklock is best known as an 
author, he published several other works. In 175(> he gave to the world an 
“ Essay towards Universal Etymology ;” in 1700, “ The Wight Improvement of 
Time, a Sermon in the ensuing year another sermon, entitled “ Faith, Hope, 
and Charity compared. ” In 1707 appeared his “ Farad e sis ; or Consolations 
deduced from Natural and He veal ed lieligion,” in two dissertations, the first 
supposed to be Cicero’s, translated by Dr Black lock, — the other written by him- 
self This work, to use the author’s own touching words, “ was begun and pur- 
sued by its author, to divert wakeful arid melancholy hours, which the recollec- 
tion of past misfortunes, and the sense of present inconveniences, would other- 
wise have severely embittered.” lie endeavours, but without success, to prove 
the authenticity of the dissertation ascribed to Cicero, which lie lias translated 
with fidelity and elegance: the object of the original discourse is to prove the 
superiority of the consolations afforded by revealed religion. In 17(i 8, he 
printed “ Two Discourses on the Spirit and Evidences of Christianity,” trans- 
lated from the French of 31r James Avmnnd. To this work he prefixed a long 
dedication to the Moderator of the (General Assembly. In 177.3 appeared bis 
“Panegyric on Great Britain,” which shows him to have possessed considerable 
talents for satire bad he chosen to pursue that species of writing. II is last pro- 
duction was in 1771, “The Graham, an Heroic Ballad, in Four Cantos;” in- 
tended to promote a good understanding between the natives of England and 
Scotland. He contributed to the Encyclopaedia Ifritnnnicn, in 17S3, the article 
Blind — a little treatise of peculiar interest, which we have had occasion to 
quote in the present account of its author. He is also said to have written the 
Essay on Poetry, and others on various subjects in the same work. Dr Black- 
lock left behind him in manuscript sonic volumes of sermons, and a Treatise on 
Morals. 

In his latter years our author was occasionally atllicted with deafness — in his 
case a double calamity, as at the periods when it visited him, he was in a manner 
shut out from all communication with the external world. In this forlorn con- 
dition — old, blind, and sometimes deaf- — it was more difficult for him than for- 
merly to hear up against, the depression of spirits to which he had always been 
more or less subject; but bis gentleness of temper never forsook him, and 
though lie could not altogether avoid complaint, he was not loath to discover 
and state some alleviating circumstance along with it. lie died from fever after 
a week’s illness, on the 7lli July, 1791, and was buried in the ground of St 
Eutlibert’s Cliapel of Ease, where there is a tombstone erected, with the follow- 
ing inscription by Dr Beattie: — “Vim Bcvereiido Tlioniic Blncklock, D. D. 1 
, Probo, Pio, Benevolo, Omni genu Doctrinfi Erudilo, Poet.'e sublimi; ah innmahu- 
lis uscpic oculis caplo, at hi lari, lace to, amicisque semper cavissimo ; qui natus 
v\i Novcmb. iuDccxx. obill vn Julii, mdccxci: Hoc 31onumentum Vidua ejus Sara 
Johnston, merrens P.” 

It has been said of Dr Blncklock that “ be never lost a friend, nor made a 
foe;” and perhaps no literary man ever passed through life so perfectly tree 
from envious feeling, and so entirely respected and beloved. His conversa- 
tion was lively and entertaining ; liis wit was acknowledged, but it bad no tinge 
of malice ; bis temper was gentle, liis feelings warm — intense; Ills whole cha- 
racter was one to which may be applied the epithet amiable, without any quali- 
fication. We do not deny him the merit of this; but be was placed in circum- 
stances favourable for the development of such a character: his blindness, 
together with his genius, prepossessed all in his favour, and procured him many 

1 The classical reader will casih <htr«-t a fault lu re — Diriniluth Doctor! which, it inayht* 
remained was also cminriti . . on one occasion Iiy Dr Adam. 
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warm friends; while he was never in hazard of creating enemies, because, being 
incapacitated for any of the more active pursuits of Jife, his interests did not 
come into collison with those of any other aspirant in a similar path, lie was 
thus enabled to “ live pleasant,” as far as his intercourse with the world was con- 
cerned. In his own mind, he did not at all times enjoy the cheerfulness which his 
excellent temper and his piety might seem to promise ; he laboured under a de- 
pression of spirits, which grew upon him, as the buoyancy of youth and the energy 
of manhood declined. When we consider how much more we are liable to super- 
stitious fears and alarms of every kind during the night than in the day, it does 
not appear surprising, that those condemned to ceaseless darkness should lind it 
impossible to subdue their sense of loneliness and destitution. No variety of 
visible objects, no beauty of colour or grace of motion, ever diverts the mind 
of the blind man from brooding over its own phantasmata ; tin; ear may be said 
to be the only inlet by winch he can receive cheering ideas, and hence, when 
companion less, lie becomes liable to the intrusion of douhts and dreads in an 
endless train. The bodily inactivity to which the want of sight compels him, 
and his exclusion from business, unhappily promote the same morhid sensibility; 
and though society may allbrd him many gleams of delight, the long hours of so- 
litude bring back the prevailing gloom. From this disease of the mind. Dr 
Black lock’s varied stores of acquired knowledge, the native sweetness of his tem- 
pin’, and the tender cares of an affectionate wife, could not preserve him. It 
might he the cause of uneasiness to himself, however, hut never inllucnccd liis 
behaviour to others ; it made him melancholy, but not morose. F.vcn they 
who look upon it as being, in ordinary instances, a fantastic and blamcahlc 
weakness, must pity the present sufferer, in whom so many causes concurred to 
render it irresistible. 

To Dr I Haddock as a poet., the rank of lirs Urate excellence has not been as- 
signed, and is not claimed ; but Ills works posses, solid merits, which will al- 
ways repay a perusal. The thoughts are, for the most part, vigorous, seldom less 
than just; and they are conveyed with a certain intensity of expression, which 
slums them, even when not uncommon in themselves, to he the offspring of a 
superior genius. As the productions of a blind man, they present a study of the 
very highest interest, and have frequently been viewed as a problem in the 
■'deuce of mind, 'flic author himself seems to have been not unwilling to invest 
them with a certain character of mystery: “ It, is possible,” lie says, “ for the 
blind, by a retentive memory, to tell you, that the sky is an azure; that the sun, 
moon, and stars, are bright; that the rose is red, the lily white or yellow, and 
the tulip variegated. Hy continually hearing these substantives and adjectives 
join'd, lie may he mechanically taught, to join them in the same maimer; but as 
he never had any sensation of colour, however accurately he may speak of 
coloured objects, his language must he like that of a parrot, — without meaning, 
‘ ,l ’ without ideas. Homer, Milton, and Ossian, had been long acquainted with 
foe visible world before they were surrounded with civ. ids and ever-during davk- 
They might, therefore, still retain the warm and pleasing impressions of 
'duit. they had seen. Their descriptions might ho animated with all the rapture 
■md enthusiasm which originally fired their bosoms when the grand or delight* 
hil objects which they delineated were immediately beheld. Nay, that enthusiasm 
Ul, "ht still be heightened by a bitter sense of their loss, and by that regret which 
,l situation so dismal might naturally inspire. But how shall we account for the 
S!l,ne energy, the same transport of description, exhibited by those on whose 
m,,1 ds visible objects were either never impressed, or have been entirely obliter- 
ai'ul? Vet, however unaccountable this fact may appear, it is no less certain 
than extraordinary. But delicacy, and other particular cir* '(instances, for!: id us 
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t<» on tor into this disquisition witli tiiat mir.:if«:ies> anil [iivcision which it iv- 
quires ?” 

“Air Spence observes,” says llie writer in the (ienl Ionian’s Alngvizine, 1 lt tiiat 
I’Jackh)ck\s notion of day may comprehend the ideas of warmth, variety of 
sounds, society, and cheerfulness; and his notion of night, the contrary ideas ot 
chillness, silence, solitude, melancholy, and, occasionally, even ot liorror: that 
he substitutes the idea of g’lory for that of the sun ; and of glory in a less de- 
gree for those of the moon and stars : that his idea of the beams of the sun may 
he composed of this idea of glory, and that of rapidity : that something ot soli- 
dity, too, may perhaps he admitted both into his idea ot light and darkness; 
hut that what his idea of glory is, cannot he determined. Air Spence also re- 
marks, that Air Hlaekloek may attribute paleness to grief, brightness to the e\cs, 
cheerfulness to green, and a glow to gems and roses, without any determinate ideas ; 
as bojs at school, when, in their distress for a word to lengthen nut a verse, they 
tied purpureas of or, or pur purr urn mare, may afterwards use the epithet purpu - 
reus with propriety, though they know not what it means, and have never seen 
either a swan or the sea, or heard that the swan is of a light, and the sea ot a 
dark colour, lhit he supposes, too, that Air Hlaekloek may have been able to 
distinguish colours by his touch, and to have made a new' vocabulary to hiuiselt, 
by substituting tangible for visible differences, and giving them the same names; 
so tiiat green, with him, may seem something pleasing or soil, to the touch, and 
red, something displeasing or rough. In defence of this supposition, it, has horn 
said, with some plausibility, that the same disposition of parts in the surfac.es of 


1 Wo have already staled our botiof that this wiiler was Dr Johnson. Hc-Mln the evi- 
dence which the pa-^agos quoted in the text a If ml, there is nmol) of tin* '-piiit ot Johnson 
in tin* summary of Hlaekloek *s pi r-oiial ciiaracler: “ This gentleman has one excellence 
which outvalues all genius, and all learning — lie is truly and eminently a good man. He 
pnssC'Ses g/vuf abilities with nindesti/, and mints ttfinnsf crery (him’ else with content." 1 ho pf«*- 
bahiliu is farther heightened by the kindness which Johnson manifrjOi d to Hlaekloek when 
he visited Scotland. On hi ing’mi reduced at Air HoswrlPs. the Kuglidi moralist u received 
him with a lno-d humane e<uni)lae#.-nev — * Dear Dr Hlaekloek, 1 am glad to >ee you!’ ’ 
lloswefl’s Tour to l he Hebrides. We are aho told h) Ur Hoswrll.that Dr Johnson, on his iv- 
tuni from the Western Islands, breakfasted once at Dl* Hlacklock's house. We esteem the yel - 
hal erilieisin in tin* article we have just, spoken of, as equally characteristic ot the illustrious 
lexicographer: “ Some passages,” ii. is remark* d, “ appear to have something wrong in lh< ai 
at. the first view, hut upon a more ami rate inspection, are found to be right, or at least only 
to he wrong as they reflect the faults of others. In these verses, 

* What cave profound, what star sublime, 

Shall hide me from thy boundless view,* 

there seems to be an improper connexion of ideas; but the impropriety is in a great degree 
of our own making. We have joined ideas which Air Hlaekloek, without, any absiirdiiv , 
has lien* separated. Wo have associated the idea of darkness with that of profundity; and 
a star being, as a luminous body, rather adapted to discover than to hide, we think the cave 
and the star, with their ep.'bcts, improper!} opposed in tliis passage, but. Mr Hlaekloek ’ 
idea included only distance : and as neither height nor depth, in the language «f M lank 
can separate good men from (lie love of (iod; neither, says Air Hlaekloek, can height 
depth conceal any being from his sight. And that he did not here suppose conceal im ul tie* 
effect of obscurity, appear-* plainly from the. epithet boundless, wnieli lie lias given lu »»a 
view which he supposes to comprehend all height and depth, or, in oilier words, 
space. It must, however, be granted, that as height and depth are relative In a innUW 
point, there is no proportion between the depth of a cavi* and the height, ot a s ta>» 

“ There is certain!} a mk-uke in the last line of thi- couplet : 


So fools their flocks to sanguine wolves resign, 
So trust the cunning fox to prune the vine.* 


But into this mistake he was perhaps led by llie impropriety of the common fable, of the f''< 
‘ irh we frcciueiitlv quote, without reflecting that an inordinate love ot a>* I 

i . ii..., ...I., ......1.1 m .I ’ ■' 1. . rlu V 


and grapes, which we frequently quote, without reflecting tiiat an inorumaie love i» e'-r 
is falsely attributed to that animal: when the fox could not. reach the grapes h.- Mini 

J miii i : i *i.: . l...#.,- *• i»« r.iimVil to hat" 1 “ 

were sour. Hlaekloek r- ■' 1 *'■■■ ’* * 

known passage 
fei our vines ' 


rihuled to that animal: when the lox could not reach the grapes - 

Hlaekloek ov.d.ih.ed this latter passage by saying, “that he alluded o hat 
ige of the Scripture: 4 Take, us the foxes, the little foxes, tiiat spoil the 
s have tend?** crapes’ Cant. ii. 1 5. T ’ 
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bodies, which makes them reflect different. rays of light, may make them teel ;ts 
dilferently to the exquisite touch of a blind man. Hut there is so much dhTer- 
ence in the tangible qualities of things of the same colour, so much roughness and 
smoothness, harshness and softness, arising from other causes, that it is more dif- 
ficult to conceive how that minute degree arising from colour should he distin- 
guished, than how a blind man should talk sensibly on the subject without having 
made such distinction. We cannot conceive how a piece of red velvet, woollen 
cloth, camblct, silk, and painted canvass, should have something in common, 
which can he distinguished by the touch, through the greatest difference in all 
qualities which the touch can discover ; or in what mode green buckram should 
be more soft and pleasing to the touch than red velvet. If the softness peculiar 
to green be distinguished in the buckram, and the harshness peculiar to red in 
the velvet, it must be by some quality with which the rest of mankind are as 
little acquainted as the blind with colour. It may perhaps he said, that a blind 
man is supposed to distinguish colours by his touch, only when all things are equal. 
Hut if this he admitted, it would as much violate the order of his ideas to call 
velvet red, as to call soilness harsh, or, indeed, to call green red; velvet being 
somewhat, soft and pleasing to the touch, and somewhat soft and pleasing to the 
touch being his idea of green.” 

The acuteness of these remarks leaves us to regret that the author eluded the 
discussion of the most difficult part of the subject, and fixed upon that concern- 
ing which there is no dispute: Hlacklock himself acknowledged what is here 
s lid about distinguishing colours by the touch, to he true as far as he was con- 
cerned, that being a nicety of perception which, though reported to be possessed 
by others, he in vain endeavoured to attain. u We have known a person,” he 
says, in his artiele on Hliiiduess, “ who lost the use of his sight at an early pe- 
riod of infancy, who, in the vivacity or delicacy of his sensations, was not, per- 
haps, inferior to any one, and who had often heard of others in his own situation 
capable of distinguishing colours by touch with the utmost exactness and promp- 
titude. Stimulated, therefore, partly by euriosity, to acquire a new train of 
ideas, if that acquisition were possible, but still more by incredulity with respect 
to the facts related, he tried repeated experiments by touching the surfaces of 
diflercnt bodies, and examining whether any such diversities could be found in 
them as might enable him to distinguish colours; hut no such diversity could he 
ever ascertain. Sometimes, indeed, he imagined that objects which had no co- 
lour, or, in other words, such as were black, were somewhat diilbivnt and 
peculiar in their surfaces; hut this experiment did not always, nor universally 
hold.” 

Hut even supposing l)v Hlacklock to have possessed the power ot distinguish- 
ing colours by the touch, and that by handling the coat which he wore he could 
have told whether it was blue or black, the stock of ideas that lie might thereby 
have obtained, would have contributed little to lit him lor describing external 
nature, jle could have formed no conception of a landscape from the repre- 
sentation of it on canvass, which, at the most, could only convey the idea of a 
plain surface covered with a variety of spots, some of which were smoother and 
mure pleasant to the touch than others. The pomp of groves and garniture of 
fields would never have been disclosed to his yearning lancy by so slow and im- 
perfect a process. Nor could his notions of scenery be much improved by what- 
ever other conventional method he endeavoured to form them. (Granting that 
be 1 rained his idea of the sun upon the model of that of ghny, it was still hut an 
abstract idea, and could bring him no nearer to a distinct apprehension ol the 
t; i»leiido!ir with which light covers the face of the earth : nor could his idea ol 
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the obscuration of glory enable him to understand the real nature of the appear- 
ances lie describes when he says — 

“ Clouds peep on clouds, and as they rise, 

Condense t«» solid gloom tlic skies.’* 

All those suppositions fail to afford a solution of the difficulty eonce riling the 
nature of his ideas of visible objects. In order to arrive at the proper explana- 
tion, let us inquire whence he derived them: that the sky is blue and the fields 
green, he could only learn from the descriptions of others. What he learned 
from others he might combine variously, and by long familiarity with the use of 
words, he might do so correctly, but, it was from memory alone that lie drew bis 
materials. Imagination could not heighten his pictures hy stores of any kind 
but those supplied by his recollection of books. We wonder, indeed, at the ac- 
curate arrangement of the different, parts in his delineations, and that 1m should 
ever have hoen led to peruse what lie could not by any possibility understand — 
how, for instance, he should have studied with ardour and delight such a work 
as the ‘‘ {Seasons,” the appreciation of whose beauties one would suppose to depend 
almost entirely on an acquaintance with the visible forms of creation. lint 
when we consider how deeply he must have regretted the want of the most de- 
lightful of our senses, it will appear most natural, that he should strive hy every 
means to repair the deficiency, and to be admitted to some share of the pleasure 
which he had heard that sight conveys. From his constant endeavours to ar- 
rive at some knowledge of the nature of visible objects, 1m obtained a full com- 
mand of the In ngiiage proper to them ; and the correct application of what lie 
thus learned, is all that can he claimed for the descriptive parts of his poetry. 
These never present any picture absolutely original, however pleasing it may be, 
and however much it may enhance the effect of the sentiment it is introduced to 
assist. 

Besides the earlier notices of Air Gilbert Gordon, of Spence, and, we may 
add, of Johnson, Blarklork's life lias been written by Mackenzie with great 
elegance, by Chalmers, and by I)r Anderson. The last biographer mentions 
that <c some memoirs of his life, written by himself, are now' (I7‘J5) in the pos- 
session of Dr Beattie.” It is not improbable that this statement refers merely to 
the “ long letter” from Blnckloek to Beattie, already alluded to. If other do- 
cuments of this kind were in the hands of the latter in 1705, as he had not 
thought proper to communicate them to any of Dr BJacklock’s biographers, the 
probability is, that he would have retained them till his death, and that they would 
have appeared among his papers. Sir William Forbes, however, makes no mention 
of any such discovery; although, besides frequent, allusions to him in the course 
of the life of Dr Beattie, he lias, in the appendix to that work, given a brief 
sketch of that of Dr Blacklock. If such memoirs are, nevertheless, in existence, 
and could be recovered, they would form a most interesting addition to our stock 
of autobiography. 

BLAt'KWKLL, A i*kx \mikii and F.r.r/ \tjkth. husband and wife. The former 
was brother to the more celebrated Dr Thomas Blackwell, tin* subject of the fol- 
lowing article. His father, Thomas Blackwell, was at first minister of Paisley, 
whence he was removed, hi 1700, to he one of the ministers of Aberdeen, lb* 
was there npp'jintml to be Professor of Divinity in the Alarischnl college, ami 
afterwards, in 1717, raised by the crown to the rank of Principal, which lie 
held till his death in 17’4tf. Alexander, liis son, exhibited at an early period 
such symptoms of genius as induced his father to employ great personal care in 
his education. At fifteen, he was a perfect Greek and Latin scholar, and he 
afterwards distinguished himself very highly at college. It would appear that 
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his union to Klizabctli Blackwell, who was the daughter of a nierchaiit at Aber- 
deen, took place under clandestine circumstances, and was connected with a step 
which gave a direction to all his future fortunes. This was a secret elopement, 
to London, where lie arrived before any of his friends knew where he was. 
Blackwell appears to have been a mail of mercurial ami adventurous tempera- 
ment ; possessing, with these qualities, exactly that degree of ability and accom- 
plishment, which has enabled so many of his countrymen to prosecute a success- 
1 til career in London. His first, employment was that of corrector of the press to 
Mr Wilkins, an eminent printer. Afterwards, he was enabled to set up as a prin- 
ter on his own account, and for this purpose lie occupied a large house in the 
Strand. Hut he did not long pursue this business before an action was brought 
against him for not having served a regular apprenticeship to it. The unsuc- 
cessful defence of this action ruined him, and one of his creditors threw him into 
jail, where he remained two years. 

Hitherto we hear nothing of his wife — and, perhaps, but for the misfortunes 
of the husband, the virtues of this noble woman might have only decorated a 
private station, and never emerged into the light of public fame. Like tile 
ilower, however, which blooms most by night, the better quality of woman's na- 
ture is chictly developed under the cloud of sorrow; and it, is only when the 
powers of man have been prostrated, or found of no avail, that her weakness 
shines forth in its real character — latent, strength. Klim both Blackwell hap- 
pened to possess a taste for drawing tinners; — a taste then so very rare, that 
there was hardly any engraved work in existence, containing representations of 
this interesting department of creation. 'Hie acknowledged want, of a good 
herbal occurred to her .as affording the means of exerting this gill, in a useful 
way; and some of her first attempts being submitted to Sir Hans Sloane, Dr 
.Mead, and other eminent physicians, she soon received sufficient encouragement to 
proceed in her work. A document, attesting their satisfaction with -Mrs Ulack- 
w elhs specimens, and recommending her contemplated work to public, attention, 
was signed by six eminent physicians, including these gentlemen, and bears 
date, ‘•October l, I7.‘I5.'’ Hy tin* advice of Mr Hand, an eminent apothecary, 
demonstrator to the Company of Apothecaries in file Dofanic Harden at Chelsea, 
.Mrs Blackwell hired a house near that establishment, where she had an oppor- 
tunity of receiving the necessary flowers and plants in a fresh state, as she 
wanted them; she also received great, encouragement and assistance from 31 r 
1‘hilip Miller, so well known for his publications connected with horticulture. 

.Mrs Blackwell not only made drawings of the flowers, but she also engraved 
them on copper, and coloured the prints with her own hands. Her husband lent 
all the aid in his power, by attaching the Latin names of the plants, together 
with ;i short account, of their principal diameters and uses, chiefly taken, by per- 
mission, from .Miller's “■ Botanic.um Officinale.” The first volume of the work 
appeared in I7.‘l7, ill large folio, containing two hundred and titty-two plates, 
each of which is occupied by one distinct flower n«* plant; and was dedicated to 
Br Mead, with the following address ; ‘‘As the world is indebted to the ou- 
couragers of every public good, if the following undertaking should prove such, 
it is but. justice to declare who have been the chief promoters ot it; and as you 
ivas the first who advised its publication, and honoured it with your name, give 
me leave to tell the readers how much they are in your debt lor this work, and 
to acknowledge the honour of your lriendstiip.” The second \ ohmic, complet- 
ing the number of plates to the hundred, appeared in t » ■»!), and was inscribed 
to Me Hand, in an address brcatlrng as fervent, a spirit of gratitude, and acknow- 
h.Mb'ino- that, in her own ignorance of Botany, she was entirely obliged to him 
h'l’ the completeness of the work, mi far as ii went, 'll ■ dm wings are u gene- 
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rai faithful ; anil if there is wanting that accuracy which modern improvements 
have rendered necessary, in delineating the nioro minute pails, yet., upon the 
whole, the figures are sufiiciently distinctive of the subjects. The style of the 
engravings is what would now be called hardy hut it is fully on a level with the 
prevailing taste of the age ; and, as a piece of labour, executed, it would ap- 
pear, in tlie space of four years, by the bauds of one wornaji, the whole work is 
entitled alike to our wonder and admiration. While .Mrs Blackwell was pro- 
ceeding in her task, she attracted the attention of many persons of eminent rank 
and character, and also a great number of scientific persons, who visited her at 
Chelsea, and alforded her many marks of kindness. On the completion of the 
first volume, she was permitted in person to present a copy to the College of 
Physicians, who acknowledged her extraordinary merit by a handsome present, 
as well as a testimonial, under the hands of the president and censors of the in- 
stitution, characterising her work as i( most useful, ,7 and recommending it to the 
public. It. seems to have been at this period of her labours, that, after having 
all along supported her family by her own exertions, she was enabled to redeem 
her husband from confinement. 

Blackwell, after his release, lived for some time at Chelsea with his wife, and, 
on her account, was much respected. He attempted to perfect, himself in the 
study of physic, and also formed schemes for the improvement of waste lands. 
This latter subject lie studied to such a degree, as to he enabled to write an 
agricultural treatise, which attracted some attention. Among his other occupa- 
tions, for some time, was a prosecution which he entered into against some 
priutscllers, for pirating his wile's botanical plates. By his success in this aft air, 
he revenged in some measure the persecution to which lie had been subjected for 
his inadvertent breach of another exclusive law. His agricultural knowledge 
gradually became known, and he was often consulted oil difficult points cou- 
lit. ted with that science, and received handsome fees for his trouble. At one 
time he was employed by the .Duke of Chandos in superintending some agricul- 
tural operations at Hannons. His work on agriculture, which was published at 
this time, recommended him to the attention of a still higher patronage — the 
Swedish ambassador, who, having transmitted a copy to his court, was directed 
to engage the author, if possible, to go to Stockholm. Blackwell accepted this 
engagement, and sailed for the Swedish capital, leaving his wife and one child 
in England, with a promise that he would soon send for them. He was received 
in the kindest manner at the court of Stockholm, was lodged in the house of 
the Prime Minister, and was allowed a pension, 'flic king of Sweden happen- 
ing soon after to he taken dangerously ill, Blackwell wa; permitted to prescribe 
for him, and had the good fortune to eflect a cure. He was consequently ap- 
pointed one of the king's physicians, and styled Doctor, though it does not 
appear that lie ever took a degree in medicine. While enjoying all this good 
fortune, he was not forgetful of his wife, but sent her several sums of money, and 
she was on the point of sailing to join him at Stockholm, when all his prospects, 
and life itself, were overwhelmed at one blow'. It is probable, from the charac- 
ter of Iils brother Thomas, that he was a fervent admirer of the principles of 
civil liberty. Nothing, moreover, can be more probable than that a man, ac- 
customed to all the freedom of speech which is so harmlessly permitted in Bri- 
tain, might not very readily accommodate himself to that prudence of the tongue 
which is demanded from the subjects of an arbitrary monarchy. It is at least 
certain, that he w »s apprehended on suspicion of' being connected with a plot, 
which had been formed by one Count Tessin, for overturning the constitution ot 
the kingdom, and altering il» line of succession. Being put to the torture, he 
i allcr:*d *o have confessed a concern in ttiis conspiracy. Every reader, how- 
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eve r, will acknowledge, that confessions under the torture form liistoricnl docu- 
ments of a very questionable nature. Being tried for his supposed offence before 
a royal commission, lie was sentenced to be broken alive on the wheel, and put 
to the death of a traitor. In the course of his trial, some imputations were 
brown upon his Britannic Majesty, for which, in conjunction with other circum- 
stances, the British ambassador was recalled from Stockholm. The unfortunate 
Blackwell was executed, July 2!Mh, 1717, but not, it would appear, with the 
tortures assigned by his sentence. On the scntibld, he protested to the people 
his entire innocence of the crimes laid to his charge, and, as the best proof of 
what he stated, pointed out. his utter want of all motive for engaging in an at- 
tempt against the government, lie prayed witli great devotion, hut happening 
to lay his head wrong upon the block, be remarked good-humouredly, that, as 
this was his first experiment, no wonder he required a little instruction. Tim 
date of 31 rs Blackwell’s death is not ascertained. 1 Her work was afterwards re- 
published on the continent. 

BLAGKWKLL, Thomas, the restorer of Greek literature in the North of Scot- 
land, and a learned writer of the eighteenth century, was brother to the subject 
of the preceding article. He was born at Aberdeen, August I ill, 1701, and 
after receiving the rudiments of bis education at the (Grammar School of bis na- 
tive city,“ entered bis academical course at the Mnrischul College, where he took 
tile degree of A. M. in I 7 I N. A separate professorship of Creek had not ex- 
ited in this seminary previous to 1700, and the best of the ancient languages 
was at that period very little cultivated ill Scotland. Blackwell, having turned 
bis attention to G reek, was honoured, in 17^.‘l, when only twenty-two years of 
age, with a crown appointment to this chair. He entered upon the discharge of 
the duties of bis office with the utmost ardour. It perfectly suited his inclination 
•iml habits. He was an enthusiastic admirer of the language and literature of 
Greece, and the whole bent, of his studies was exclusively devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of polite learning. He had the merit of rearing some very eminent Creek 
scholars, among whom may he mentioned Principal George Campbell, Dr Alex- 
ander Cerard, and Dr James Beattie. 'Flic last has borne ample testimony to 
tue merit, of his master, in his “ Essay on the Utility of Classical Learning,” 
nisere he styles Principal Blackwell “ a very learned author.” 

Dr Blackwell first appeared before the public, as an author, in I7.‘17. His In- 
quiry into tb<; Life and Writings of Homer was published at Loudon during the 
• ■•nr.se of that year, hut without his name. It has been positively affirmed 

1 Soon after the death of Blackwell, appeared il a genuine copy of a letter from a mer- 
'•‘boiit in Stockholm, to his correspondent in London, containing an impartial account of Dr 
Alexander Blackwell, his plot, trial, character, ami behaviour, Lot It under examination and 
*‘t the plan: of execution, together with a cop\ of a paper delivered to a fiicnd upon the 
'••(Hold, in which he denied the crime imputed to him/’ This publication docs not appear 
t" have been genuine, .and as it contains some particulars of th ' life of Blackwell totally at 
variance with the above more authentic and probable account, which is chiefly derived from 
i Idler signed G. J. and dated from Bath, in the Gentleman's Maga/ino for 1717, «e ha\o 

1 1 rely rejected it. This spurious Work is, nevertheless, chiefly used !>v Mr Nichols, in an 
account of Blackwell given in the Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth (Yntury. 

B The history of the origin of what arc technically, in Scotland, denominated Grammar 
School*, is involved in considerable obscurity. The probability is, that they were in most 
(,; t"es founded by generous individuals, who w idled well to the cause of literature, ami who, 
h* secure that proper care should be taken in the n- n.igcnient of the fur. Is by which the 
••dahlislmient was supported, vested the money appropriated for that purpose in some public 
E'dy, or corporation. Jt. does not admit of a doubt, that this took place ;n several of the prin- 
•'•pal Scottish burghs; but it is very singular, that those schools were limited to the Latin 
language alone. This proceeded from the dread »hat there was a design in the founders of 
•Vj'Ji seminaries to supersede Universities, where Latin, Greek, and Hebrew* were taught. 
Ihc Grammar School of Aheidcen was founded by Dr l’utrick D:; \ Principal ot Lbiri- 
h ' !, »d I’ullege, who was a native of the city, and had resided at Patina, where he to«'\ his 
degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
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m iili u lint tru! li it is impossible (o s;iy, llint if s being* anonymous, was in imila- 
tion of Lord Shaftesbury, of wliom lie was a warm admirer, and whose works 
were published after that, manner. The stjle, also, is vitiated by a perpetual 
eflbrt at the Shaftesburian vein, whieli is, perhaps, the principal fault in the 
writings of Blackwell. A second edition of the work appeared in J7L>, and 
shortly after, “ Proofs of the Inquiry into Homer’s Life and Writings.” These 
proofs chiefly consisted of a translation of the (frock, Latin, Spanish, Italian, 
and French notes subjoined to the original work. The Inquiry contains a 
great deal of research, as well as a display of miscellaneous learning. Per- 
haps its principal defect consists in the author's discovering an over anxiety 
in regard to both; at least, he has not been suiliciently careful to guard 
against the imputation of.someliiues going out of his way to show what labour lie 
bad bestowed in examining every source of information, both ancient and 
modern, foreign and donustie. Though the life of Homer lias been writ- 
ten by Herodotus, by Plutarch, and by Suidas, among the Greeks, and by an 
innumerable host of writers scattered through other nations, yet there is hardly 
on*» point in his history about which they are agreed, excepting the prodigious 
merit of his poems, and the sophist Xoilus would not even grant this. How 
great uncertainty prevailed respecting the time and place of his birth, abundantly 
appears from seven Grecian cities contending in regard to the latter point. 
When the field was so extensive, and so great diversity of opinion prevailed, it 
cannot fail to be perceived bow arduous an enterprise Dr Blackwell bad under- 
taken. His criticisms on the poems themselves are always encomiastic., often 
ingenious, and delivered in language that can give no reasonable ground of 
oiiluice. The work will he read with both pleasure and profit by all who are 
prepared (o enter upon such inquiries. It is generally esteemed the best of his 
performances. 

He published, in 1 7 IS, Letters concerning 3I\ lliology,” without his name 
also. In the course of the same year, lie was ad va need to he principal of his 
College, succeeding Dr John Osborne, who died upon the I Dili of August. 
Dr Blackwell, however, was not admitted to the exercise of his new otlice till the 
subsequent ‘Jlh of November. T he first object of his attention respected the dis- 
cipline of the College. Great irregularities hail crept into the institution, not in 
his predecessor’s time only, hut probably almost from its foundation. Through 
tile poverty of the generality of the students in those dajs, their attendance, 
short as the session was allowed to be, was very partial; to correct this, lie con- 
sidered to he indispensably necessary. Accordingly, about the middle of (h tu- 
ber, 17 HI, previous to the commencement of the session, ail advertisement in tin* 
public, papers informed the students, that a more regular attendance was to h.* 
required. This, it would appear, did not produce the intended etlc.ct. Accord - 
ingl\, to show that the Principal and Prolessors were perfectly in earnest when 
I hey gave this public notice, three of the Bursars who had not. complied with t L ■* 
t ‘nws of the advertisement, were, on the I Oth of November, expelled. T his deci- 
sion gave general satisfaction, and indeed deserved high commendation. 

But, that the Professes themselves might he more alert and attentive to their 
d-iiv, he revived a practice which, it is likely, had at an early period been com- 
mon, for every Pi -.lessor in the University to deliver a discourse in the public 
school upon some subject connected with his profession. lie himself set the ex- 
ample, and delivered his first, oration upon the 7lh of February, 17Uh When 
Blackwell was promoted to the principality, instead of sinking in indolence, he 
seems to have considered it Ollier as affording an excitement, to exertion. I" 
F hni.r. y, 175T, he op« ard a chss for the instruction of the students in ancic: l. 
L 1 4 *■ ry , geography, and chronology. Prelections on these branches of education. 
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lie thought necessary to render more perfect the course at Marisc.hal College. j I (;> 
I lierelore, himself undertook the task. The design of his opening this class evi- 
dently uas to pave the nay for the introduction of a new plan of teaching jut<> 
IMarisehal College, which, accordingly, lie soon after accomplished. At the 
commencement of the session 1752, public notice was given that, 44 the Prin- 
cipal, Professors, and Masters, having long had under their consideration the 
present method of academical education, the plan of which, originally intro- 
duced by the scholastic divines in the darkest times, is more calculated for dis- 
putes and wrangling than to lit men for the duties of life, therefore have 
resolved to introduce a new order in teaching the sciences.” 'The order which 
was then adopted, is what still continues in force in that Himersity. Three 
years afterwards, when the new plan had been put to the trial for as many 
sessions, the faculty of the college ordered an account of the plan of education 
which was followed to he printed. This formed a pamphlet of thirty-five pages. 
It concludes thus: — “They have already begun to experience the public, ap- 
probation by the increase of the number of their students.” So that lie bad the 
agreeable pleasure of witnessing the success of the plan lie had proposed. 

In 1752 he took the degree of Doctor of Laws, and in the subsequent 
year, was published, in quarto, the iirst volume of '‘Memoirs of the Court of 
Augustus.” A second volume appeared in 1755, and a third, which was posthu- 
mous, and left uiiliiiished by the author, was prepared for the press by John 
Mills, Ksq. and published in L7tiL In this work, the author lias endeavoured to 
gi\e an account, of Jloman literature as it appeared in the Augustan age, and he 
has executed the task with no small share of success. Objections might easily he 
started to some of his theories and opinions, hut every classical scholar who is 
fond of literary history will peruse the work with pleasure as well as profit. 

l)r Blackwell died, at Kdinhurgli, upon the titli of March, 1757. lie was 
certainly a very extraordinary person, and like every man of acknowledged 
talents, formed a very general subject of com creation. He was formal, and eveu 
pompous. 11 is dress was after the fashion of the reign of Queen Anne. The 
portly mien and dignified manner in which he stepped through the public school, 
impressed all the students with a deep sense of his professional importance. He 
was, nevertheless, kind and indulgent to them, and of a benevolent disposition. 
He left, a widow, hut no children. Mrs Blackwell, in 17 ‘HI, founded a chemical 
professorship in Marischal College, and appointed a premium often pounds sterling 
to he annually bestowed on the person who should compose, and deliver, in the 
Mnglish language, the best discourse upon a given literary subject. 

BL \( KWOOi), Ao\w, a learned writer of the sixteenth century, was hern 
at Dunfermline, in 1511!). lie was descended from an ancient and respectable 
family ; his father, William Blackwood, was slain in battle ere he was ten years 
of age, (probably at Binkie-lield) ; his mother, Helen Heid, who was niece to 
Hubert, lleid, Bishop of Orkney, died soon alter, of grid lor the loss ot her hus- 
band. By his uncle, the Bishop, he was sent to the university of Baris, hut was 
soon obliged to return, on account of the death of his distinguished relation. 
‘Scotland, at this time, was undergoing the agonies of the reformation, under the 
regency of Mary of Lorrain. Blackwood found it. improper sphere tor his edu- 
cation; and therefore soon returned to Bums, where, by the liberality ot his 
youthful sovereign, Queen Alary, then residing at the court ot b ranee, he was 
enabled to complete his studies, and to go through a course oi cnil law at the 
university of Thniilntisc. Having now acquired some reputation tor learning and 
b’dent, he was patronized by James Beaton, the expatriated Archbishop ol Mas- 
,u.v. who recommended him very warmly to Queen Mary ..’»d her huso, a. the 
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Dauphin, by pilose influence he was chosen a member of the parliament of Poi- 
tiers, and afterwards appointed to be professor of civil law at that court. 

Poitiers was henceforth the constant residence of Blackwood, and the scene of 
all his literary exertions. His iirst work was one entitled, “Do Vinculo Keli- 
gionis et Imperii, Libri Duo,”. Paris, 1575, to which a third book was added in 
16 J 2. The object of this work is to show the necessity under which rulers 
are laid, of preserving the true — i. e, the Catholic, religion, from the innovations 
of heretics, as all rebellions arise from that source. Blackwood, by the native 
tone of his mind, the nature of his education, and the whole train of his associa- 
tions, was .a faithful adherent of the church of Koine, and of the principles of 
monarchical government His next work developed these professions in a more 
perfect manner. It was entitled, ki Apologia pro Kegibus,” and professed to he 
an answer to George Buchanan's work, “ I)c Jure Kegni apud Ncotos.” Both 
of these works argue upon extreme and unfair principles. Buchanan seeks to 
apply to the simple feudal government of Scotland — a monarchical aristocracy — 
all the maxims of the I toman republicans. Blackwood, on the other hand, is a 
slavishly devout advocate for the divine right of kings. In replying to one of 
Buchanan’s positions, the apologist of kings says, very gravely, th.it if one of 
the scholars at St Leonard’s College were to argue in that manner, he would 
richly deserve to he uhipt. Both of the ahotc works are in Latin. He next 
published, in French, an account of the death of his benefactress, Queen Alary, 
under the title, “ 3 1 arty re de A lari a Stuart, Reyne d’Kscosse,” Antwerp, Hvo., 
1588. This work is conceived in a tone of hitter resentment regarding the 
event to which it refers, lie addresses himself, in a vehement strain of passion, 
to all the princes of Europe, to avenge her death; declaring that they are un- 
worthy of royalty, if they are not roused on so interesting and pressing an occa- 
sion. At the end of the volume, is a collection of poems in Latin, French, and 
Italian, upon Alary and Elizabeth ; in which the former princess is praised lor 
every excellence, while her murderess is characterised by every epithet expres- 
sive of indignation and hate. An anagram was always a good weapon in those 
days of conceit and false taste ; and one which we lind in this collection was no 
doubt looked upon as a most poignant, stab at the Queen of England : 

Ku 7. A « KT A T KUDK.R A 
Vadk, Jezkiu.i, tetra. 

In 159S, Blackwood published a manual of devotions under the title, ‘‘fcSnnc- 
tarum precationum proemia,” which he dedicated to his venerable patron, the 
Archbishop of Glasgow'. The cause of his writing this hook was, that by read- 
ing much at night he had so weakened his eyes, as to be unable to distinguish 
bis own children at the distauce of two or three yards: in the impossibility of 
employing himself in study, he was prevailed upon, by the advice of the Arch- 
bishop, to betake himself to a custom of nocturnal prayer, and hence the com- 
position of this book. In 1(306, Blackwood published a Latin poem on the 
inauguration of James VI., as king of Great Britain. In 1600, appeared at 
Poitiers, a complete collection of his Latin poems. He died, in IOiJ.J, in the 
74th year of his ago, leaving four sons (of whom one attained to his own sena 
torial dignity in tin* parliament of Poitiers), and seven daughters. He was nmd 
splendidly interred in St Forcharius’ church at Poitiers, where a marble monument 
was reared to his memory, charged with a long panegyrical epitaph. In Kill, 
appeared his “ Opera Omnia,’’ in one volume 4 to., edited by the learned Naudeus, 
who prefixes «*in elaborate eulo«iuni upon the auLhor. Blackwood was not on.y 
a man of consummate learning and great genius, but is allowed to have also hiJ- 
lilled, in life, all the duties of a good man. 
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IHjACKWODD, IIkniiy, brother to the subject of the preceding article, and 
his senior by some years, was educated under nearly similar circumstances, and, 
in L551, taught philosophy in the university of Paris. I laving afterwards ap- 
plied himself to the study of medicine, be rose to be dean of that, faculty at, 
Paris, an oilice of the very highest dignity which could then be reached by a 
member of the medical profession. lie appears to have been one of the earliest 
modern physicians who gave a sanction to the practice of letting blood. He 
published various treatises on medicine, and also upon philosophy, of which a list 
is preserved in Mackenzie's Lives of Scots Writers, lie acted at one time as 
physician to the Duke of Longueville, with a salary of two hundred pistoles. At 
another time, when the plague prevailed at Paris, he remained in the city, and 
exerted himself so 'zealously in the cure of hi; numerous patients, as to gain 
universal applause. ilo died, in Ifil.'l or llil t, at a very advanced age. 

.I5LAU?, Sluuu, !).{). one of the most eminent divines and cultivator* of polite 
literature, of the eighteenth century, was born at Kdiidmrgli, April 7, 17 IS. 
liis father, John lllair, a merchant of Hdlnburgh, and who ;u. one time occupied 
a respectable oltiro in tie* m:ig:.->! racy, was grandson tt> Hubert Glair, an eminent 
divine of the seienteenth century, whose life is commemorated in its proper place 
in this work. John Glair was thus cousin-genua u to the author of the Grave, 
whose life follows, in the present work, that of his distinguished ancestor. John 
Glair, having impaired his fortune hy engaging in the South Sea scheme, 
latterly held an o I lice in the excisx lie married Martha Ogston, and the first 
child of this marriage was the subject, of the following mmrfiv. 

Hugh Glair was early remarked by his father to possess the seeds of genius. 
For tins reason, joined to a consideration, perhaps, of his delicate cunsiltution, he 
was educated for the church. He commenced his academic career at the univer- 
sity of Kdinbm'gh, October, I 7-10, and as his weakly health disabled him from 
enjoying the usual sports of boyhood, lii.s application In study was very close. 
Among the numerous tedimonies to his proficiency, which were paid by bis in- 
structors, one deserves to be particularly meitioued, as, in his own opinion, it 
determined the bent of bis genius towards polite liter.? ‘..are. An css iy, 1 1 * g/ ro> 
•cih'i'jj that is, upon the Pjkvuiiku!., 1 wrilt ui by him when a student of logic in 
the usual course of ac.ad cnic.il exercises, bad the good fortune to attract, the 
no'Are of professor Stevens >u, .and, with circumstances honourable to the author, 
was appointed to be read in public at the conclusion of tup scssu ck This mark 
of distinction, which occurred in his sixteenth year, made a d mp impression on 
his mind; and the essay which m ■riled it, hi ever after recollected with partial 
atleciion, and preserved to ilia diy of his death, as the first earnest of his tame. 

At tliis time Dr Glair comnroicad a method of study, which contributed much 
to the accuracy and extent of his knowledge, and which he continued to practise 
occasionally even after his reputation was fully established. It consisted in mak- 
ing abstracts of the most important works which he read, and in digesting them 
according to the train of his own thoughts. History, i:i particular, he resolved 
to study in this manner; and in concert with some of his youthful associates, he 
constructed a very comprehensive scheme of chronological tables, for receiving 
into its proper place every important fact which should occur. 1 he scheme de- 
vised by tliis young student for liis own private use was afterwards improved, 
filled up, and given to the public, by liis learned relative Dr John HI air, Preben- 
du.ry <.f Westminster, in his valuable work, “ The Chronology and History of 
the World.” 

1 A technical Greek phrase, expressing the ahsiravl idea of if perferlion ot ’.•■'UilV 
■n <.l>fcs;-ts ofiasLu. A <le\olioii to Hie “ To kalon ” in that nation, was similar to v, i i tuo 
■ Moderns understand by a correct taste. 
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In 1739, on taking the degree of Master of Arts, Blair printed his thesis, 
<c De Fundamentis et Obligation© Legis Natural,” which contains *a brief outlino 
of these moral principles afterwards developed in his sermons, and displays the 
first dawnitigs of that virtuous sensibility, by which lie was at all periods of his 
public life so highly distinguished. On the 21st of October, 1741, he was 
licensed as a preacher by the presbytery of Edinburgh, and soon began, in the 
usual manner, to exhibit himself occasionally in the pulpit. Heretofore, the 
only popular style of preaching in Scotland was that of the high-flying party, 
which consisted chieliy in an impassioned address to the devotional feelings of the 
audience. The moderate parly, who were of course least popular had neither 
lost the practice of indulging in tedious theological disquisitions, nor acquired 
that of expatiating on the moral duties. The sermons of this young licentiate, 
which presented sound practical doctrines, in a style of language almost un- 
known in Scotland, struck the minds of the audience as something quite 
new. In the course of a very few months, his fame had travelled far beyond 
the bounds of his native city. A sermon which he preached in the AVest 
Church, produced an extraordinary impression, ami was spoken of in highly 
favourable terms to tlie Karl of Leven. II is lordship accordingly present- 
ed the preacher to the parish church of Colessie in Fife, which happened to he 
then vacant, lie was ordained to this charge, September 23, 1742, but was 
not long permitted to labour in so con lined a scene. In a few months, he was 
brought forward by his friends as candidate for the second charge of the church 
of Canongate, which may almost be considered a metropolitan situation. In the 
popular election which followed, he was successful against a very formidable com- 
petitor, Mr Hubert AA'alker, then a favourite preacher. He was inducted to this 
charge, July 14, 1743, when he had little more than completed his twenty-fifth 
y«»ai. On the occasion of the insurrection of 17-15, Blair preached a sermon, in 
the warmest strain of loyalty to the existing government, and which he after- 
wards printed. During the eleven years which he spent in the ( 'aiiongate, his 
sermons attracted large audiences from the adjoining city, and were alike admir- 
ed for their eloquence and piety. They were composed with uncommon care; 
and, occupying a middle place between tlie dry metaphysical discussion of one 
class of preachers, and the loose incoherent declamation of the other, they blend- 
ed together in the happiest manner the light of argument with the warmth of 
exhortation, and exhibited captivating specimens of what had hitherto been rarely 
heard in Scotland, the polished, well-compacted, and regular didactic oration. 

On the llth of October, 1754, he was called by the town council of Fdin 
burgh to accept of one of the city charges, that of Hady Ycster's church, and on 
the 15th of June, 175N, ho was promoted by the same body to the highest 
situation attainable by a Scottish clergymen, one of the charges of the High 
Church. This latter removal took place, according to the records of the town- 
council, “ because they had it fully ascertained, that his translation would ho 
highly acceptable to persons of the most distinguished character and eminent 
rank in this country, who had seats in said church.’’ In truth, this place of wor 
ship might have been styled, in the absence of an episcopal system, the metro 
politan church of Sr itlaiid. In it sat the lords of Session, and all the other grea 
law' and state officers, besides the magistrates and council, and a large congrega- 
tion of the most respectable inhabitants of the town. It might now, therefore, 
he said, that the eloquence of lilair had at last reached a fit theatre for its dis- 
play. In the year pre\ ions to this last translation, he had been honoured by 
the university of St Andrews with the degree of D. D. which was then very ram 
in Scotland. 

Hitherto, Blairs attention seems to haic been chiefly devoted to his profession. 







No production of liis pen find yet been given to llic world by himself, except 
two sermons preached on particular occasions, some translations of passages of 
Scripture, for the psalmody of the church, and the article on Hutcheson’s system of 
Moral L’hilosophy for the Edinburgh Review, a periodical work begun in 1755, 
by llume, liobertson, and others, and which only extended to two numbers. 
Standing, as he now did, at the bead of his profession, and released by the la- 
bour of former years from the drudgery of weekly preparation for the pulpit, lie 
began to think seriously on a plan for teaching to others the art which lind contribut- 
ed so much to bis own fame. Some years before. Dr Adam Smith bad delivered in 
Kdinhurli a series of lectures on rhetoric and elegant literature, which hail been 
well recoivcd. In 1751), Dr Blair commenced, with the approbation of the uni- 
versity, a course upon the principles of literary composition. His most zealous 
friends to this undertaking were David Hume and Lord Karnes, the latter of 
whom had devoted much attention to the subject. The approbation bestowed 
upon the lectures was so very high, and their fame became so generally diffused, 
that the town-council resolved to institute a rhetorical class in the university, 
under his direction ; and, in 1 70*2, this professorship was taken under the pro- 
tection of the crown, with a salary of seventy pounds a year. Dr Blair continu- 
ed to deliver his lectures annually till 1783, when he published them for the 
more extensive benefit of mankind. They are not by any means, nor were they 
ever pretended to be, a profound or original exposition of the laws of the belles 
iettres. They are acknowledged lobe a compilation from many dilferent. sources, 
and only designed to form a simple and intelligible code for the instruction of 
youth in this department of knowledge. llegarded in this light, they am entitled 
to very high praise, which has accordingly been liberally bestowed by I lie public. 
These lectures have been repeatedly printed, and still remain an indispensable 
monitor in the study of every British scholar. 

In 17(>.‘J, Dr Blair made his first appearance before the world as an author or 
critic,. He had, in common with his friend John Home, taken a deep interest 
in the exertions of Macpherson, for the recovery of the Highland traditionary 
poetry. Belying without suspicion upon the faith of the collector, he prefixed 
to llu* “ Poems of Ossian ’’ a dissertation pointing out the beauties of those 
compositions. The labour must of course be now pronounced in a great mea- 
sure useless ; but nevertheless it remains a conspicuous monument of the taste of 
Dr Blair. 

It was not till 1777, that he could be prevailed upon to offer to the world any 
of those sermons with which be had so long delighted a prixate congregation. 
We have his own authority for saying that it. was bis friend Lord Karnes who 
was c.hietly instrumental in prompting him to take this step. For a long period, 
hardly any sermons published either in Kngland or Scotland, had met with suc- 
cess. The public taste seemed to have contracted an aversion to this species of 
composition. Wo are informed by Boswell in bis life of Johnson, that when 
Hlair transmitted a volume to Mr Stralinn, the King’s printer, that gentleman, 
alter letting it lie beside him for some time, returned a letter discouraging the 
publication. It is probable that this opinion, which seems to have been given 
only on general grounds, might have caused Dr Blair to abandon bis intenlion ; 
but fortunately, Mr Stralian had sent one o'* the sermons to Dr Johnson tor bis 
opinion, and after his unfavourable letter to I)r Blair bad been sent, off, he re- 
ceived from Johnson, on Thristmas eve, I77ti, a note, of which the following is 
a paragraph : “ 1 have read over Dr Blair’s first sermon, with more than appro- 
bation; to say it is good is to say too little.’’ Mr Stralian had very soon alter 
this time a conversation with IV Johnson, concerning the seunons; and thc.i he 
u*ry candidly wrote again to Dr Blair, enclosing Johiismi’s in * \ and agreeing 
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to purchase the volume, with MrCadell, for one hundred pounds. The sale was 
so rapid and extensive, and the approbation of the public so high, that, to their 
honour be it recorded, the proprietors made Dr Blair a present, lirst of one sum, 
and afterwards of another, of lift y pounds; thus voluntarily doubling the stipu- 
lated price. Perhaps, in no country, not even in his own, were these composi- 
tions so highly appreciated as in Knglaiid. There they were received with the 
keenest relish, not only on account of their abstract excellence, but parity from 
a kind of surprise as to the quarter from which they came — no devotional work, 
produced by Scotland, having ever before been found entitled to much atten- 
tion in the southern section of the island. The volume speedily fell under the 
attention of (George 111., and his virtuous consort, and was by them very highly 
admired. ISis majesty, with that wise and sincere attention to the interests of 
religion and virtue, which has given to his reign a respectability above all that 
military or political glory can purchase, was graciously pleased to judge the au- 
thor worthy of a public reward. By a royal mandate to the exchequer in Scot- 
land, dated July B5, 17.S0, a pension of £200 a-year, was bestowed on Dr 
Blair. It is said that the sermons were lirst read in the royal closet, by the Karl 
of .Mansfield; and there is little reason to doubt that they were indebted in some 
degree to the elocution of the “ elegant .Murray” for the impression which they 
produced upon the ro\al family. 

During the subsequent, part of his life. Dr Blair published three oilier volumes 
of seriuons: and it might safely he said that each successive publication only 
tended to deepen the impression produced by the lirst. These compositions, 
which were translated into almost every language in Kurope, formed only a small 
part of the discourses which he prepared for the pulpit. The number of those 
which remained, was creditable to his professional character, and exhibited a 
enouncing proof that his fame as a public teacher bad been honourably pur- 
chased, by the most unwearied application to the private and unseen labours of 
his oilier. Out of his remaining manuscripts, he had prepared a iiflii volume, 
which appeared after his death ; the rest, according to an cxjdic.it injunction in 
his will, wore committed to the llames. The last sermon which he composed 
was one in the fifth volume, k ‘ on a life of dissipation and pleasure/’ Though 
written at. the age of eighty-two, it. is a dignified and eloquent discourse, ai.d 
may he regarded as his solemn parting admonition to a class of men whose con- 
duct is highly important to the community , and whose reformation and virtue he 
had long laboured most zealously to promote. 

'Hie kSeu.mons of lb, aik, are not now', perhaps, to be criticised with that blind 
admiration which ranked them, in their own time, amidst, the classics of Knglish 
literature. The present age is now generally sensible that they are deficient in 
f h. i. religious unction which constitutes the better part of such compositions, r.nd 
are but little calculated to stir and rouse the heart to a sense of spiritual duty, 
livery thing, however, must he considered more or less relatively. Blair’s mind 
v.as formed at a lime when die fervours of evangelical divinity were left by the 
informed classes generally, to the lowly and uninstructed hearts, which, after all, 
are the great, citadels of hgiou in every country. A certain order of the 
o orgy, towards the < id of the eighteenth century, seemed to lind it necessary, 
in order to prevent ;.u absolute revolt of the higher orders from the standards of 
religion, to .accommodate themselves to the prevailing taste, and only administer 
moral discourses, with an insinuated modicum of real piety, where their proper 
purpose unquestionably is fo maintain spiritual grace in the breasts of the people, 
by all the weapons which the r »spel has placed within their reach. 'Jims, as 
Bla: pic .'-bed to the m ,at re.. .u«*d congregation in Scotland, lie could hardly 
.'led In thii mlo this prevalent fashion; and he perhaps considered, with 
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perfect sincerity, that lie was justified by Uie precept of St Paul, which commands 
the ministers of religion to be tc all tilings to all men.” Religion has always 
been modified by time and place; and 1 do not apprehend it to be impossible 
that the mind of Hugh Blair, existing at tho time of his celebrated ancestor, 
might have exerted itself in maintaining the covenant, and inspiring the popu- 
lace with the aillat'.is necessary for that purpose; while the intellect and heart of 
his predecessor, if interchanged, might have spent their zeal in behalf of Henry 
Viscount Melville, ami in gently pleasing the minds of a set of modern inditfer- 
ents, with one grain of the gospel dissolved into a large cooling-draught of moral 
disquisition. 

The remaining part of the life of Blair hardly affords a single additional inci- 
dent. He had been married, in 174*S, to his cousin, Katherine Bannatyne, 
daughter of the Rev James Rannatyne, one of the ministers of Kdinlmrgh. By 
this lady he had a son who died in infancy, arid a daughter, who survived to her 
twenty-first, year, the pride of her parents, and adorned with all the accomplish- 
ments which belong to her age and sex:. Mrs Blair, herself a woman of great 
good sense and spirit, was also taken from him a few' years before his death, after 
she had shared with the tenderost affection in all bis fortunes, and contributed 
nearly half a century to his happiness and comfort. The latter part of his life 
was spent in the enjoyment of a degree of public respect which falls to the lot 
of t'.nv men, hut which was eminently deserved by him, both on account of his 
high literary accomplishments, and the singular purity ar.d benevolence of his 
private rln racier. He latterly was enabled, by the various sources of income 
which lie enjoyed, to set up a carriage ; a luxury enjoyed, perhaps, by no pre- 
decessor iti the Scottish church, and by very few of bis sucre .* ors. He also 
maintained an elegant hospitality, belli at his town and country residences, 
which were much resorted to by strangers of distinction who happened to visit 
Edinburgh. 

It may be curious to know in what manner those discourses were delivered 
from the pulpit, which have so highly charmed the world in print. As might be 
easily supposed, whore there was .•>;» much merit of one kind, there could scarcely, 
without a miracle, he any high degree of another and entirely different kind. 
In truth, the elocution of Br Blair, though accompanied by a dignified and im- 
pirssivc manner, was not lit to he compared with his powers of composition. 
j‘is voice was deformed by u peculiarity which 1 know* net how to express by 
a >y oilier term than one almost too homely for modern composition, n hurt. He 
also wanted all that charm which is to he derived from gesticulation, and, upen 
the whole, might he characterized ns a somewhat formal preacher. 

In what is called church politics, Hr Blair was a strenuous moderate, but never 
took an active share in the proceedings of the church. A constitutional delicacy 
of organization unfitted him for any scene where nu 1 have to come into strong 
and personal collision, in temporal politics, he was a devout admirer of the 
•‘Visling constitution, and a zealous supporter of the lory government which flour- 
ished during the greater part of the reign of (merge 111. \\ ith Viscount Mel- 

vdle, to whose father he had dedicated his thesis in early youth, ho maintained 
a constant interchange of civilities. At the breaking out of the French revolu- 
tion, lie exerted himself in the most energetic man nor to stop the tide of disillec- 
bon and irreligion, which at one particular crisis seemed o» threaten all existing 
institutions. j| c , declared in tho pulpit, that r.onc hut a good subject could be a 
& ( >od C hristian ; an expression so stiongly akin to the ancient doctrines of pas- 
Klv e obedience and 11011 -resistance, that it can only be excm d by the particular 
• ircumstances of the time. The mind of Blair was too fastidiously e\a» » and 
' b'gunt to display any thing ot the nvjestic. Knsse«iug more than genius, 
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he never astonished in conversation by any original remark. In company, lio 
made a far less striking appearance than the half-instructed peasant Hums, who, 
at his first visit to Edinburgh, was warmly patronized by Dr lilair. In some 
points of view, his mind bore an unprepossessing aspect. He was content to 
read, and weak enough to admire the w retched fictitious compositions which ap- 
peared in that age under the denomination of novels. He would talk profusely 
of the furniture of the room in which he was sitting, criticising every object with 
a sincere and well-weighed attention, which would not have been ill-bestowed 
upon ilie most solemn subjects. In bis dress, and in almost all points of mere 
exierne and ceremonial form, he was minutely fastidious, lie was also so fond 
of the approbation of his fellow-creatures — in moderation, a most useful feature 
of character — that even very marked tlattery was received by him not only with- 
out displeasure, hut with an obviously keen relish, that said little either for his 
discrimination or his modesty. Vet, with these less worthy points of charac- 
ter, lilair had no mean moral feelings. He was incapable of envy ; spoke 
liberally and candidly of men whose pursuits and opinions differed from bis own; 
and was seldom betrayed into a severe remark upon any subject unconnected 
with actual vice. 

Though his bodily constitution was by no means robust, yet by habitual tem- 
perance and by attention to health, his life was happily prolonged beyond the 
usual period. For some jears he had felt himself unequal to the fatigue of in- 
structing his very large congregation from the pulpit; and under the impression 
which this feeling produced, he has been heard to say, with a sigh, that, “he 
was left almost the last of his contemporaries.” Such, nevertheless, was the vigour 
of his mind, that, in 1799, when past the eightieth year of his age, he composed 
and preached one of the most effective sermons he ever delivered, on behalf of 
the fuud for the benefit of the sons of the clergy. He was also employed during 
tlie summer of 1800, in pieparing his last volume for the press; and for this 
purpose, ho copied the whole with his own hand, lie began the winter, pleased 
with himself on account of this exertion ; and his friends were Hattercd with the 
hope that he might live to enjoy the accession of emolument and fame which he 
expected it would bring. Hut the seeds of a mortal disease were lurking within 
bim. On the 21th of December, he felt slight pain in his bowels, with which 
neither he nor his friends were alarmed. On the afternoon of the 20th, this 
pain encreased, and violent symptoms began to appear ; the causes of which 
were then unfortunately unknown both to himself and his physician. He had 
for a few years laboured under an inguinal hernia. This malady, which he was 
imprudently disposed to conceal, he considered as trifling; and he understood 
that by taking the ordinary precautions, nothing was to be apprehended from it. 
it settled, however, into a stoppage of the bowels, and ere the physician was 
made aware of liis condition, an inflammation had taken place, and he conse- 
quently survived only till the morning of the 27tli, thus expiring almost at the 
same time with that century of the Christian epoch, ot which he had been one of 
the most distinguished ornaments. He died in the eighty-third year of his age, 
and the fifty-ninth of his profession as a minister of the gospel. 

11LMU, »UwKS,an eminent divine, was reared for the episcopal church of Scot- 
land , at the time when it was struggling with the popular dislike in the reign o( 
(diaries II. Discouraged by the equivocal situation of that establishment in 
Scotland, he voluntarily abandoned his preferments, and removed to England, 
where he was patronized by Compton, I’ishop of London. By this prelate lie 
was prevailed upon to go as a missionary to Virginia, in 1085, and, having given 
the greatest satisfaction by his zeal in the propagation of religion, he was, in 
lO .'i), preferred l the office of commissary to the bishop, which was the high- 
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ost ecclesiastical dignity in that province. ' His exevtions were by no means 
confined to his ordinary duties. Observing the disadvantage under which 
the province laboured through the want of seminaries for the education of 
a native clergy, lie set about, and finally was able to accomplish, the honourable 
work ol founding the college of WiLliamsburgh, which was afterwards, by his 
personal intervention, endowed l>y king William 111., with a patent, under the 
title ot the William and Mary College. He died in 1743, after having been 
president of this institution for about fifty, and a minister of the gospel for 
above sixty years. He had also enjoyed the office of president of the council of 
Virginia. In the year before his death, he had published at London, his great 
work, entitled, “ Our Saviour’s Divine Sermon on the iMount Kxplained, and the 
Practice of it Recommended, in divers sermons and discourses,” 4- vols. Svo., 
which is styled by Dr Waterhmd, the editor of a second edition, a “ valuable 
treasure of sound divinity ami practical Christianity.” 

BLAIR, John, a churchmen of noble family, who, being compelled by the 
tyranny of Edward I. in Scotland to join the bands of Sir William Wallace, be- 
came chaplain to that hero, and did not scruple also to take a share in his 
battles. He wrote an account of the deeds of Wallace, which is now lost, but is 
supposed to have furnished materials to Blind Harry. Another work of Blair’s 
was styled, “ Do Liberate Tyrannide Scotia.” 

BLAJlf, John, L.L.D. an eminent chronologist, was, as already mentioned in the 
memoir of Dr Hugh Blair, a relative of that distinguished personage. Ho received 
a clerical education at Edinburgh, and afterwards went in search of employment 
to London, along with Mr Andrew Henderson, author of a “History of the 
Ifebellion of 1745,” and many other works, and who, for some years, kept a 
bookseller’s shop in Westminster Hall. As Henderson describes himself as re- 
siding in Edinburgh at the time of the battle of Rrestonpans, it is probable that 
Blair’s removal to London took place after that event. Henderson’s first em- 
ployment was that of an usher at a school in Hedge Lane, in which he was 
succeeded by Blair. The attention of the latter had probably been directed to 
chronology by the example of Dr Hugh Blair, who, as already mentioned, com- 
menced a series of tables of events, for his own private use, which ultimately formed 
the groundwork of the work given to the world, in 175 t, under the title of “The 
Chronology and History of the World, from the Creation to the year of Christ, 
1753; illustrated in fifty-six tables, of which four are introductory, and con- 
tain the centuries prior to the first Olympiad, and each of the remaining fifty- 
two contain, in one expanded view, fifty years, or half a century. By the Bcv. 
John Blair, LL. 1).” This large and valuable work was published by subscrip- 
tion, and was dedicated to Lord Chancellor llnrdwieke. In January, 1755, Dr 
John Blair was elected E. R. S. and in 1761, E. A. S. In 1750, he published 
anew edition of his “Chronology,” In September, 1757, he was appointed 
chaplain to the Dowager Princess of W ales, and mathematical tutor to the Duke 
ot York, (brother to Ueorge III.); and on Dr Townshend’s promotion to the 
deanery of Norwich, the services of Dr Blair w r ere rewarded, March, 1761, with a 
prehondal stall in Westminster abbey. Such a series of rapidly accumulating honours 
has fallen to the lot of very few Scottish adventurers. But this was not destined 
to be the end of Ins good fortune. He had onl^ been prebend of Westminster 
dx days, when the death of the vicar of Hinckley, In Leicestershire, enabled the 
I>ean and Chapter to present him to that valuable living, to which was soon after 
added, the rectory of Burtoncoggles in Lincolnshire. In 1763-4, ho made 
the tour of the continent, in coiup-niy with his royal pupil. A new and enlarged 
edition of his “ Chronology” appeared in 170 s *, and in 177 l he was presented, 
hy the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, to the vicarage of St Bride’s in the 
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city of London, which made it necessary for him to resign Hinckley. In 177(5, 
he resigned St lJride’s, in order to succeed to the rectory of St John the Evan- 
gelist in Westminster; and in June that year, he obtained a dispensation to hold 
this benefice along with that of Horton, near Colebrooke, in Duck ingliamsh ire. 
In the memorable sea-light of the 12th of August, 1782, his brother. Captain 
Diair, in the command of the Anson, was one of three distinguished officers who 
fell, .and to whom the country afterwards voted a monument. This event gave 
such a shock to the venerable doctor, who at that time suffered under influenza, 
that ho died, at his house in Dean’s Yard, Westminster, on the 2<1th of June 
following. A work entitled, “Lectures on the Canons of the Old Testament,” 
appeared after his death; but his best monument unquestionably will be liis 
Chronology, the value of which has been so amply acknowledged by the world. 

DLA1H, Eatuick, 31. 1). an eminent botanist in the earlier period of the exis- 
tence of that science in ilritain, was tirst known as a practitioner of surgery and 
physic, at Dundee, where he brought himself into prominent notice as ail anato- 
mist, 170b, by the dissection of an elephant which died near that place, llo 
was a lion-juror or Scottish episcopalian, and so far attached to the exiled family 
of Stuart, as to be imprisoned during the insurrection of 1715, as a suspected 
person. He afterwards removed to London, where he recommended himself to 
the attention of the Itoyal Society by some discourses on the sexes of flowers. 
His stay in London was short, ami after leaving it, lie settled at Huston in Lin- 
colnshire, where Dr Lulteney conjectures that lie practised physic during the 
remainder of his life. The same writer, in his “ Historical and Hiographical 
Sketches of English Dotany,” supposes that, his death happened soon after the 
publication of the seventh Decad of his Z * It a nil a coh at a n oltnj i a , in 1728. 

Dr Hlair’s first publication was entitled, “ ^Miscellaneous Observations in Lhy- 
sic, Anatomy, Surgery, and Dotanicks, 8vn, 1718.” In the botanical part of 
this work, he insinuates some doubts relating to the method suggested by IVlion 
and others, of deducing the qualities of vegetables from the agreement in natu- 
ral characters; and instances the Cynoylusswu, as lending to prove the fallacy 
of this rule. He relates several instances of the poisonous effects of plants, and 
thinks the Echium JMarinum (PuLnonnria Maritima of Liniiicus) should be 
ranked in the genus Oynoglossum, since it possesses a narcotic power, lie de- 
scribes and figures several of the more rare Hritish plants, which he had dis- 
covered in a tour made into Wales; for instance, the Kmuox Digyims, Lobelia 
Dortmanna, Alisma Eaimnciiloides, Lynda Uolundifolia, Alchemilla Alpiua, etc. 
Hut the work by which he rendered the greatest service to botany, originated 
with his “Discourse on the Sexes oflMants,” read before the Ho^al Society , aisd 
afterwards greatly amplified, and published, at the request of several members ui 
that body, under the title of “ Hotanical Essays, Svo, 1720.” 'Ibis treatise is 
divided into two parts, containing live essajs; the three first respecting what, is 
proper to plants, and the two last, what is proper to plants and animals. 'Has 
is acknowledged, by an eminent judge, to have been the first complete work, at 
least, in the English language, on that important department of botanical science, 
the sexes of the plants. 'J he author shows himself well .acquainted, in general, 
with all the opin'. ms and arguments which had been already circulated on the 
same subject. lie value ol* the work must not be estimated by the measure oi 
modern knowledge, though even at this day it may be read by those not criti- 
cally versed in the subject, with instruction and improvement. A view of the 
several methods then invented, cannot he seen so connectedly in any other I'-ns;- 
lish author. Dr DJair strengthened the arguments in proof of the sexes el 
plants, by sound reas ning and some new experiments. His reasons again#! 
/ A rlambs opinion of the entrance of the Farina into the Vasculum Seniiiuihi, 
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ami his refutation of the Lewenlicpkiaii theory, have met with the snnetioii of the 
greatest names in modem botany. l)r Blair’s last distinct publication, which ho 
did not live to complete, was “ Pa rma cohot anolmji n, or an Alphabetical and Clas- 
sical Dissertation on all the British indigenous and garden plants of the New 
Dispensatory,” 4to, 1723 — 28. In this work, which was carried no further than 
the letter 11, the genera and species are described, the sensible qualities and 
n < dicinal powers are subjoined, with the pharmaceutical uses, and the author 
s Iso notices several of the more rare Pjiglish plants, discovered by himself in 
the environs of Boston. Dr Blair’s fugitive writings consist of various papers in 
the Philosophical Transactions, of which one of the most remarkable is an ac- 
count of the Anatomy and Osteology of the Plepliant, drawn up from his obser- 
vations in dissecting the animal above alluded to at Dundee. 

BLAIR, Robkkt, mi eminent divine of the seventeenth century, was the sixth 
and youngest son of John Blair of Windyedge in Ayrshire, and Beatrix IMuir, 
a lady of the honourable house of ltowallaii. He was born at Irvine in 1593, 
and received his education at the college of Olasgow. After acting for some 
time as assistant to a teacher in that city, he was appointed, in the twenty-second 
year of his age, to he a regent or professor in the college. In lfjlfi, he was 
licensed ns a minister of the gospel. Happening soon after to preach before the 
celebrated Robert Bruce, and being anxious to have the judgment of so great 
and good a man upon his discourse, he took the liberty of directly asking him 
bow he liked the sermon : Bruce said, 44 1 found your sermon very polished and 
well digested, but there is one tiling l did miss in it — to wit, the spirit of Hod; 

1 found not that.” This criticism made a deep and useful impression upon the young 
preacher. The prospects of .Mr Blair at Hlasgow were clouded in lt>22, by the 
accession of ('amerou to the office of Principal in the College. This divine, 
having been imbued in Prance with the tenets of Arminius, became a zealous 
promoter of the views of the court, for the introduction of Ppiscopncy into Scot- 
land. Blair speedily became obnoxious to his evil offices, and found it necessary 
to resign his charge. Pur some years he officiated to a Presbyterian congregation 
at, Bangour in Ireland, but, in l(i32, was suspended, along with the equally 
famous preacher Livingstone, by the Bishop of Down, lie then went over to 
court, to implore the interference of the King, who at length gave a favourable 
answer to his petition, writing with his own hand upon the margin, “ Indulge 
these men, for they are Scotsmen ail expression certainly honourable to the 

heart of the unfortunate monarch. Blair was one of those divines, who were 

reputed in Scotland to have direct communications with heaven, ami a power of 
prophetic vision. While waiting anxiously for the return of his petition, lie 
asked, and, as it is recorded by bis biographer, received, a sign from heaven, 
assuring him that his wishes would he realised. He also “ had from Ivzckiel 
xxiv. lti. a strange discovery of his wife’s death, ai d the very bed whereon she 
was lying, and the particular acquaintances attending her; and although she was 
in good health at his return home, yet in a little all this came to pass,” 1 He 
had not been long re-established at Bangour, when the bishop found further 
built with him, and again sentenced him to he expelled. lie now joined in a 
scheme set on foot by various Presbyterian clergymen in similar circumstances, for 
fitting up a ship, and emigrating to New 1*1. gland. But being driven back by a 
storm, they conceived that the Almighty will was opposed lo their resolution, and 
accordingly abandoned the scheme. Blair returned to Smi land to mingle in the 
tumultuous scenes of the covenant. Ho pi cached for some time at Ayr, ami was 
afterwards settled by the Hencril As-embly at St Andrews, in 1 lie :.eeoni- 
panied the Scottish army into Hngland, and assisted at the negotiations mr the 
1 Soots Worthies, now edition, IStT*. |». w'*. 
l. 2 l 
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peace of iiippon. After the first hurst of tlio Irish rebellion of Iff 4 1 , when the 
Presbyterians supplicated the General Assembly for a supply of ministers, Blair 
was one of those who went over. He soon returned, however, to his charge at 
St. Andrews. In autumn 11)45, when the Scottish estates and General Assembly 
were obliged by the prevalence of the plague at Edinburgh to sit in St Andrews, 
Blair took a conspicuous part in the prosecution of Sir Robert Spottiswoode .and 
other adherents of Montrose, who had been taken prisoners at Pliilipliaugh, Sir 
Robert, who had accompanied Montrose as a mere civilian, upon an embassage 
from the King, was sentenced, by a flagrant violation of the law, to be beheaded 
as a traitor. In reality this dignified and respectable person was sacrificed as 
an atonement for tlie exertions of bis lather, Archbishop Spoil iswoode, to intro- 
duce Episcopacy. At this period, when toleration w;is sincerely looked upon as 
a fatal and deadly error, it was conceived, that to permit this person to escape 
would draw’ down the wrath of God upon the land. Pdair, who entertained all 
these notions in the most earnest manner, was nevertheless anxious that an exer- 
tion should he made to turn Sir Robert from the errors of his faith, so that ho 
might at least die in the profession of the true religion. He therefore attended 
him in jail, and even at the scaffold, trying all his eloquence to work a conver- 
sion. Spottiswoode, who was one of the most learned and enlightened men of 
his age, appears to have looked upon these efforts in a different, spirit from that 
in which they were made. He was provoked, upon the very scaffold, to reject 
the prayers of his pious monitor, in language far from courtly. Mr. Blair was 
equally unsuccessful with Captain Guthrie, son of the ex-bishop of Moray, who 
was soon after executed at the same place. 

Blair was one of the Scottish divines appointed, in 1(343, to reason the King 
out of his Episcopal prepossessions at Newcastle. The celebrated Caul, one of 
bis co-adjutors in this task, having one day accused bis Majesty of favouring 
Popery, 3Ir Blair interrupted him, .and hinted that this was not a proper time 
or place for making such a charge. 'I he unfortunate monarch, who certainly 
had a claim to this amount upon the gratitude of Blair, appears to have felt the 
kindness of the remark. At the death of Henderson, his Majesty appointed 
Blair to be bis successor, as chaplain for Scotland. In this capacity, be bad 
much intercourse with the King, who, one day, asked him if it was warrantable 
in prayer to determine a controversy. Blair, taking tlie hint, said, that in the 
prayer just finished, he did not think that he had determined any controversy. 
** Yes,” said the King, tl you determined the Pope to he Antichrist, which is a 
controversy among divines.” Blair said he was sorry that this should be disputed 
by bis Majesty; for certainly it was not so by his father. This remark showed 
great acuteness in the divine, for Charles, being a constant, defender of the 
opinions of his father, whose authority he esteemed above that of all professional 
theologians, w r as totally unable to make any reply. 'Hie constancy of the 
King in his adherence to a clmrcli, which his coronation oath bad obliged him 
to defend, rendered, as is well known, all the advices of the Scottish divines 
unavailing. After spending some months with his Majfcsty, in his captivity at 
Newcastle, Mr Blair returned to Scotland. 

In 1(348, when Cromwell came to Edinburgh for the first time, the Commis- 
sion of the Church sent three divines, including Mr Blair, to treat with him for 
a uniformity of religion in England, 'J he sectarian general, who looked upon 
the Scottish Presbytery as no better than English Episcopacy, but yet was anxi- 
ous to conciliate the northern divines, entertained this legation wi ’-i smooth 
speeches, and made many solemn appeals to God, as to the sincerity of his inten- 
tions. I Rair, however, had perceived the real character of Cromwell, and thought 
h necessary to ask explicit answers to the three following categories: — C 
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was his opinion of monarchical government? To tin’s he answered, that he was 
for monarchial government; which exactly suited the views of the Scottish Pres- 
byterians. 2, What was his opinion anent toleration? He answered confi- 
dently that he was altogether against toleration; which pleased, if possible, still 
better. 3, What was his opinion concerning the government of the church? 
“Oh, now,” said Cromwell, <4 Mr Blair, you article me too severely ; you must 
pardon me that 1 give you not a present answer to this.” When the deputation 
left him Mr David Dickson said to Mr Blair, 44 I am glad to hear this man 
speak no worse; “ to which the latter replied, 44 If you knew him as well as I, 
you would not believe a word he says; for he is an egregious dissembler.” 

Blair continued to be a zealous and useful minister during the usurpation of 
Cromwell, but after the llestoration, fell speedily under the censure of his 
metropolitan, Archbishop Sharpe. For some years, lie had no regular place of 
worship, but preached and ministered when lie met with a favourable opportunity. 
During his later years, being prohibited from coming within twenty miles of 
Ml Andrews, he lived *at Mcikle Couston, in the parish of Aberdour, where he 
died, August 27, Kidd, in the 73d year of his age. lie w;is buried in the 
church-yard of Aberdour, where there is a small tablet to his memory. 

Robert Blair was the author of a Commentary on the Book of Proverbs, and 
also of some political pieces, none of which have come down to modern times. 
1 3 is abilities were singularly revived in more than one branch of his numerous 
progeny, particularly in his grandson, the author of 44 The Crave,” and his two 
great-grandsons, Dr Hugh Blair, and the late Robert Blair, President of the 
Court of Session. 

BLAIR, UoHKiiT, author of u The Crave, a Poem,” was the eldest son of the 
Rev. David Blair, one of the ministers of Fdiiiburgli, and chaplain to the 
King, who, in his turn, was son to the subject of the preceding article. The 
mother of the author of 44 The Crave,” was a Miss Nishct, daughter of Mr Nis- 
het of Cariiu. Me was born in the year I (id!), and after the usual preparatory 
studies, was ordained in 1731, minister of Athelstaneford, iii Fast Lothian, 
where he spent the remainder of his life. Possessing a small fortune in addition 
to his stipend as a parish-clergyman, lie lived, we are told, rather in the sl\Ic 
of a country gentleman than of a minister, keeping company with the neigh- 
bouring gentry, among whom Sir Francis Kinloch of Cilmerton, patron of the 
parish, was one of his warmest friends. Blair, we are farther informed, was at 
once a man of learning, and of elegant taste and manners. Me was a botanist 
and llorist, which he showed in the cultivation of liis garden ; and was also 
conversant in optical ami microscopical knowledge, on which subjects he carried 
on a correspondence with some learned men in Kugland. Me was a man ot sin- 
cere piety, and very assiduous in discharging the duties of his clerical luuctions. 
As a preacher, lie was serious and warm, and dis* overed the imagination of a 
poet. He married Miss Isabella Law, daughter ot Mr Law of Livingston, who 
had been Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Kdinburgh ; by 
ibis lady, who survived him, he had live sons and one daughter. His fourth 
son, who here his own name, arose, through various gradations of honour at the 
Scottish bar, to be President of the Court of Session. 

Blair bad turned his thoughts, at at ear* period of life, to poetry. While 
still very young, he wrote some verses to the memory of his future father-in-law, 
Mr Law, who was also his blood relation. We have his own testimony for say- 
ing, that his 44 Crave” was chielly composed in dial period of his life which 
preceded liis ordination as a parochial clergyman. An original manuscript o t the 
poem, in the possession of hi.* son the Lord President, was dated 17-1 1-3' and 
il appears, from a letter written !jy the author to Dr Doddridge, in February 
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that year, that he had just been endeavouring, through the influence of his cor- 
respondent, Dr Isaac Watts, to induce the London booksellers to publish it. It 
was rejected by two of these patrons of literature, to whom it had been recom- 
mended by Dr Watts; but was linally printed at London, in 174-.‘T, ‘‘for 
Mr Cooper.” The author appears to have been seriously anxious that it should 
become a popular work, for he thus writes to Dr Doddridge : — ts In order to 
make it more generally liked, I was obliged sometimes to go cross to my own 
inclination, well knowing that, whatever poem is written upon a serious argu- 
ment, must, upon that very account, be under serious disadvantages; and there- 
fore proper arts must be used to make such n piece go down with a licentious 
age, which cares for none of those tilings.” This is not very clearly intelligible, 
but perhaps alludes to the plain, strong, rational, and often colloquially iamiliar 
language of the poem, which the plurality of modern critics will allow to be its 
best feature. “ The Crave ” is now to be esteemed as one of the standard clas- 
sics of English poetical literature, in which rank it will probably remain longer 
than many works of greater contemporary, or even present fame. 

HOECE, Hector, whose name was otherwise spelled lloyis, Ho yes, Hoiss, and 
Boicc, an eminent, though credulous, historian, was born about the year l l(i 5-;>, 
at Dundee, and hence lie assumed the surname of Deidonnnus. His family were 
possessed of the estate of Panbridc, or Hal bride, in the county of Angus, which hud 
been acquired by bis grandfather, Hugh Hoece, along with the heiress in marriage, 
in consequence of his services to David IT., at the battle of Dupplin. The rudiments 
of bis education he received in his native town, which at that time, and for a 
Jong time after, was celebrated for its schools : lie afterwards studied at Aber- 
deen, and dually at Paris, where, in 14U7, he became a professor of philosophy 
in the college of Montacute. Of a number of the years of his life about tliD 
period, there is evidently nothing to he told. The garrulous and sometimes 
fabling Dr Mackenzie has tilled up this part of his life with an account of his 
fellow-students at Paris, all of whose names, with one exception, have sunk into 
oblivion. That exception is the venerated name of Erasmus, who, as a mark of 
affection for Hoece, dedicated to him a catalogue of his works, and maintained 
with him in after life as regular a correspondence as the imperfect communication 
of those times would permit. In the year 1500, Bishop Elphinstone, who had 
just founded the College of Aberdeen, invited Hoece home to be the principal. 
The learned professor, reluctant to quit the learned society he enjoyed at Haris, 
was only persuaded to accept this invitation, as he informs us himself, “by means 
of gifts and promises the principal inducement must of course have been the 
salary, which amounted to forty merks a-ycar — equal to two pounds three shil- 
lings and fourpence sterling — a sum, however, which Dr Jolmson remarks, was 
then probably equal, not only to the needs, hut to the rank of the President of 
King’s College. 

On his arrival at Aberdeen be found, among tbe (lianon Regulars, a great 
many learned men, and became a member of their order. From this order, 
indeed, the professors seem to have been selected. As colleague in bis new 
office, Hector Hoece associated with himself Mr William llay, a gentleman of 
the shire of Angus, who had studied along with him under the same masters both 
at Dundee and Haris. Alexander Hay, a ( lianon of Aberdeen, was the first 
teacher of scholastic theology in that university. David Hutliry and Janies Ogilvy 
are mentioned as professors of civil and canon law; but whether they were 
contemporary teachers or succeeded each other in the same chair, is not quite 
clear. Henry Spital was the lirst who taught philosophy at Aberdeen, and lor 
tins purpose lie wrote An Easy Introduction to the philosophy of Aristotle. Ano- 
thei of the learn- I professors was Alexander Calloway, rector of Kinkell, who 
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was author of a treatise on the ASbudac or Western Isles, with an aceouut of tho 
Clay or Claik Geese, and the trees upon which they were found to grow ; a work 
no longer lobe found, but the best parts of which are probably embodied in Roece’s 
history of Scotland. Arthur Roeoe, brother to the priori pal, was also one of his 
assistants, lie was a tutor of the canon law, and a licentiate in the civil; a 
man of great eloquence and singular erudition. Resides these, Roecc has com- 
memorated several others, who were his assistants, and reflected lustre upon the 
dawn of learning in the north. Some of them were, according to the learned 
principal’s account, men of high eminence, whose influence was great in the days 
in which they lived, and whose example extended even to after ages, lie par- 
ticularly refers to John Adam, who was the first to receive the degree of Doctor 
of theology in the University ; after which ho was made principal of the Domini- 
can order, which, from the vicious lives, Ihe poverty, and the ignorance of its 
members, had sunk into great contempt, but which lie raised into high respecta- 
bility, both for piety and learning. On the death of his patron llishop ilphin- 
stone, in 1514, Roece, out of gratitude for his friendship, and respect, for his 
great learning and exemplary virtue, resolved to give to the world an account of 
his life, in composing which lie was so struck with the exemplary conduct of 
others who had filled that see, that he determined to write the history of the 
lives of the whole of the bishops of Aberdeen. 'Ibis laborious undertaking be 
completed in Katin, after the custom of the age, and gave to the world in tin* 
year 15K2. It was printed at l’aris by Radius Asceusius. 

I i is next, and by far bis greatest work, was a history of Scotland, from the 
earliest accounts. To this work lie was probably stimulated by the example of 
John Jlair or Major, a tutor of the Norhniiiie, and principal of the college of 

Hahndoro at »Sl Andrews, whose history of Scotland, in siv books, was pub- 
lished at Paris in the year J5*J1. The Scot i citron icon had been originally 
written by John Kordun a canon of Aberdeen and continued by Walter Rower 
or Rowmakcr to the death of James 1., nearly a century previous to this, as bad 
also the metrical Chrovykil of Scotland by Andrew' Wintmi prior of Lochleven, 
but all of them written in a style beneath the dignity of history, and disguised 
by the most contemptible fables. Mail* was more studious of truth, but bis uarrn- 
tl\e is meagre and bis st)Ie loose and disjointed. Roeee was a man of high 
talent, and one of flic best Katin scholars which his country has at any period 
produced ; but be was credulous in a high degree, and most unquestionably has 
given his authority, such as it was, to many fables, if he did not himself abso- 
lutely invent, them; and lie has rested the truth of his facts upon authors that 
never existed except in his own imagination. Of the “lnglis l)is,” which 
Ruchanau complains had cost him so much trouble to purge out of the “ story of 
Scotland, ’’ perhaps lie bad not preserved the greatest number, but lie certainly had 
more of the “ Scott is vanitie" than even that great man was w illing to part with, 
in imitation of some other historians he has iiitrodiu d his history with the cos- 
mography of the country, in which lie lias been followed by Ruchanan. Some 
passages we have selected from this part of the work, illustrative of liis taste for, 
mul liis knowledge of, natural history. The extracts are taken from the transla- 
tion of Jolm Rcllendeu archdeacon of Murray, which was made for the benelit 
of King James V., who, from a defective education, was unable to read the ori- 
ginal. That they may a fiord the reader a genuine spc« linen of our ancient 
Scottish prose, we have given these few' extracts in their original orthography. 
Hie first is the result of llie inquiries of Hector Roeee. into the claicks or elag- 
K* 1 ® 8 © that were supposed to grow upon trees. 

“Sum men belcvis that tliir claiks grows on treis by ihe nobbis, hot laair 
upimtm is vane. And because the nature and procreation of tliir claikis is 



strange, we have maid na little 1 an bore and diligence to scroll the truth and veri- 
tie tliairof. We have sailit throw the seis «pihare tliey ar brede, .and find by 
grit experience that the nature of the seis is maire relevant cause of their pro- 
creation than ony other tliyng ; for ail treis that are cussen in tlie seis be process 
of tyine apperis first worme etin, and in the small hollis and boris tliairof growls 
small wonnis. First they scliaw tliair lieid and foil, and last of all they schaw 
ihair pliimis and wingis. Finally, fjulien they are cumin to the just measure and 
(piantitie of go is, they fie inthe a ire as otliir fowlis. Thairforc because the rude 
and ignorant pepyll saw ofiymcs the fruit is that fell off the treis quhilk stude 
nair the see, convertit within short tyine in go is, I hey bedevil that lliiv geis grew 
upon the treis hingand he tliair nobhis, sic iiUe as npillis and utliir tYuitis, hot 
thair opinion is noeht to be sustainit.” This absurd nonsense is by the vulgar 
in some places believed to this day. The Harnacle lias somewhat the appearance 
of a fowl in miniature inclosed in a shell, and this they suppose to be the young 
of the claik-goose. The following will not appear less wonderful to the greater 
part of readers than the procreation of the clniks. “ Tlie woltlis ar richt nay- 
sum to the tame bestial in all pairts of Scotland, except ane pairt tliairof, named 
Olciiniore ; in (piliilk the tame bestial gets Jytill damage of wyld bestial, espe- 
cially of toddis. For ilk lions nuriscs ane young todd ccrtane days, and meiigis 
the ileslie tliairof after it be slane, with sic nieil as they gif to tliair fowlis or 
utliir small beislis, and sac mony as eits of this meit ar preservit i v\ ;i mouths 
after fra ony damage be the toddis, for toddis will gust na ileslie (hat gusts of 
tliair nin kynd ; and be tliair hot ane heist or fowl .‘hat has noclit gustit of this 
meit the todd will eliais it out aiming ane thousand.*’ 

Could the following art be re-discovered it would be a great saving in tlie 
article barley'-, and would besides render the malt duty of non-effect. “ In 
all the desert is and mu ires of this realme grow is an lierbe namit hadder, hot 
[without] ony seid, riclit nutritive baitli to beislis and lbwlis, speciallie to beis. 
This herbe in the mouth of Julie has ane llourc of purpure hew, als sweet as 
honey. The Fyrhts maid of this lierbe sum tyme ane richt delicious and linl- 
siune dryuk, nochtheless the manier of the making of it is perist be the exter- 
mination of the said Pyelitis, for they schaw nevir the craft of the making of 
this drink hot to tliair awn blude.” 

The following particular description of gum found among tlie isles, probably 
nmborgrese, is singularly characteristic of the author. “ Aiming the c.ragges of 
the islis grow is ane mnneir of eoum, hew it like gold, and sa attractive of nature 
that it drawis strae, flax, or heniinis of cl ai this, toil, in the sam in maiieir as 
does ane adamant stane. r J his gomn is generat of see froth (pihilk is cmvsin up 
be t lie continual repercussion of the watis againis the see wallis, and throw ithand 
motion ot the see it grow is als touch as glow, ay inair and mair, quliill at last it 
falls down of the crag in tin; see. Twa yeir afore the cumin of this beuk to 
light, arriwit ane grit lump of this goum in Ihiclnpihanc, als meikle as ane hors, 
and was brocht liame hy the herdis, ijuhilkis war kepand thair beistis to tliair 
housis and cussen in tlie lire and because they land ane smell and odour tliair- 
with, they scliaw to tli. ir maister, tliat it was ganand for the sens [incense] that 
is maid in tlie kirks. hair maister was ane rude man, as they war, and take but 
ane lylill pairt tliairof. The maisl pairt was destroyit afore it cum to ony wysc 
maneiris, and sa the proverb was verily it, ‘The sou curls na balme.’ ” 

Of the miraculous the two following are tolerable specimens. “ In Orkney is 
ane grit iisclie, mair than onie hors, of marvelous and incredible sleip. Tins 
fisclie, whan die begins to sleip, fesuis hir teith fast on ane crag abave the water. 
Als scon ns the inanneris fynis hir on sleip, they come with ane stark eabill in 
ane boat, and efter lb. y have borit anc hole threw hir tail, tliey fesne hir to ll^ 
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sumyn. Als soon ;is this fischo is awailkuit, she uiaks her to loup with grit Jure 
into the see, and Ira site fyml liirsctl' fast she wrytliis liir out of liir awn shin 
and deis. Of the fatness that seho lies is maid oulie in grit quantitie, and of 
hir skin is maid strang cahills.’’ 

“In Murray land, in the kirke of Petto, tlie bains of lytill John remains in 
grit admiration of the pepill. lie has been fourteen feit of bight, with square 
members eilbiring thairto. Sax yeirs afore the cumin of this werk to light, we 
saw In's hansli bain als meikle as the haill bain of ane man, for we shut our arm 
in the mouth thairof, hy quhilk appeirs how strang and square pepill grew in 
our region afore they war eifeminat with lust and iuteiuperauee of mouth.” 
Spare diet seems to have been, in the estimation of our author, the all in all of 
human excellence, whether mentally or corporeally, and its disuse has certainly 
never been more eloquently bewailed than in the following paragraph : — “ l 
belief liane lies now sic eloquenee nor lbiitli [plenty] of language that can sulli- 
cienlly declare how far we in I liir present da) is ar diilercnt fra the virtew and 
teuiperauce of our eldaris. Por quhare our eldaris had sohreatie, we have 
chreitie and drunknoss ; quhare they had plenlie with sullicence, we have iiiiiun~ 
derate des : ris with superiluities ; as he war maist nohyl and honest that could 
devore and swelly maist ; throw quliilk we engorge and lillis ourself day and 
nyclit sa lull of nieitis and drinkis, that we can nocht ahstane quhill our wamhe 
be sa swon, that it is unable to ony virtew ous occupation, and noclit allanerly 
may surfed denners and sow par sutlice, hot also w e must cont inue our shameful 
vorasitie with duhell denners and sow pars, throw quliilk mony of us gang's to nu 
utliir hisines hot to till and liniie our wamhe. Nu lisehe in the sec, nor foule 
in the a ire, nor heist in the wood, may liaif rest, hot ar socht here and thair to 
satisfy the hungry appetitis of gluttouis. Nocht allanerly are wynis socht. in 
Prance, hot in Spa\ne, Italy, and (ireecc, and sumtyuie bailli Aphrick and 
As) a ar socht for new delicious nieitis and wviiis to the saiuyn eiieel. 'J'lie 
voting pepill and hairnis follow tliir unhappie ciistomes of thair Jaderis, and 
givis themself to lust and insolence, liaviud all vertewous era ft is in contempt ion, 
and sa whan tvine of weir occurris, they are sa etlemiiiat and soil, that they pass 
on hors as lieavie martis, and are sae fat and grown that they may do 11a thing 
in compare of the sm crane nianheid of thair antecessors. Als sun as they ar 
veturnit hame Pecans thair guddis ar not sufficient to nuris them in voluptuous 
life and pleasur of thair wamhe, they are given to all nianeir of avarice, and 
outliir castis them to be strang and maisterful tlievos, or el«o saw era of dissent ion 
flmang Hie nohyllis.” 

Perhaps, after all, ihe last paragraph of lloece's Cosmography of Scotland 
aiiglit have been suilicieut to attest his character: “Thus it were needful to put 
■'ll end to our (.'osmographie, were not an uncouth history tavr)is a litill my pen. 
Mr Janie Ogilhy, with utlier iiohylmcn, wes send as anihassalouris frae the maist 
noiull prince king James the tend to the kyng of Prance, and he tempest of see 
they wav cnnsLvaiuit to land in Norway, quhare they saw nocht far fra tluiim 
mony wild men nakit and meli, on the sain manor as they war painted. At 
hast they got advertising hy lamlwart pepill that they war doiini beestis under the 
hgur of men, qiilia in tyme of nicht usi t to come in grit companies to landwar* 
villages, and qiilian they fand na doggis they brok up doris, and slays all the 
l ,( M'ili that they lynd thair iulill. 't hey are ot sa huge stronth that they pull up 
hois hy Ihe rutis and fechls thairwith amaug thaimself. The amhassatouris war 
iistonist at tliir monstouris, and made si rick watches with grit lyres birnand all 
mdit, and on the morrow' they pullit up sails and depairtit. Portlier the Nor- 
v,,l y men schow that there wes also norhi. far fra 1 haim an pepill that swoinit all 
hie S)iner, like lisclie in the see, loifaud on Jische, hoi in tin. winter, because the 
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water is eauld, they leif upon wild beistis that descemlis fra the mountainis, and 
sa endis here the Cosmography of Seotland.” Such are s peri mens of what passed 
for veritable history in Seotland seared y three centuries ago, and such was the 
weakness of a man who was certainly in his own day, even hy foreigners, 
reckoned an ornament to his country, 'the truth is, knowledge in those days 
was most deplorably limited by the difficulty of travelling, and the paucity of 
books. A geographical writer sat in his study, ignorant personally of every 
thing except what was immediately around him, and liable to he imposed upon 
by the stories of credulous or lying travellers, which he had no means of correct- 
ing or disproving. The philosophical writer was equally liable to be im- 
posed upon by false and superstitious systems, which the age produced in groat 
abundance. 

Boece's history was published at Paris in 15*2(i, in a folio volume, under the 
title of “Seotormu llistoria 1 , a prima geutis origine, cum aliarum et reruiu et 
gentium illustratione non vulgari.” This edition, which was printed by lladius, 
contains seventeen books. A second was printed at Lausanne, and published at 
Paris in 1574, about forty years after the death of Boece. In this, were added 
the eighteenth and part of a nineteenth hook, written by himself; cud a con- 
tinuation of the history to the end of the reign of James JJL, by Ferrari us, a 
learned Piedmontese, who came to Scotland in 152^ in the train of Hubert 
Iteid, Abbot of Kinloss, and afterwards Iiishop of Orkney. 

Soon after the publication of bis history, (1527.) James V. bestowed upon 
Hoere a pension of ,£50 Soots yearly, which was to be paid by the sheriff of 
Aberdeen out of the king’s casualties. Two years afterwards, a new precept was 
issued, directing this pension to be paid by the customers of Aberdeen, until the 
king should promote him to a benefice of LOO tuerks Scots of yearly value. Py 
a subsequent regulation, the pension was partly paid b} the king's comptroller, 
and partly by the treasurer. 

As the payment appears for the last time in the treasurer's books for 15*11, it 
is probable that about that time the Ling carried into ellect his intention of ex- 
changing the pension for a benelice. The benelice so given was the, iloclory «.f 
Pyvie in Aberdeenshire, which he held at his death in 15.‘J<i, as appears from 
the record of the presentation of his successor. According to Gordon of Slraloch, 
the death of the reverend historian happened at Aberdeen ; be was then about 
seventy } cars of age. 

Ill estimating the character of Hector 15oece, many circumstauc.es must be 
taken into account. It is certainly impossible to read bis history without feeling 
contempt for bis understanding as well as for his veracity; yet when we consi- 
der the. night of ignorance, imbecility, and error, in which he lived, contempt 
gives place to strong compassion, and we feel disposed to apologize for, rather 
than to blame him. Lord Hailes lias bitterly remarked that the Scots were re- 
formed from popery, hut not from Boece, and Pinkerton inveighs against him, 
as “ the most egregious historical impostor that ever appeared in any country:” 
It is enough, bower r, for the vindication of this elegant writer, that he fullilled 
ail the duties tnat « ould he demanded from a historian in his own time, and 
could not be expected, to use a more just expression of Dalrynple, to be a phi- 
losopher before philosophy revived. That he was incapable of designed impos- 
ture, appears incontest ihly proved by the testimonies of bis contemporaries? 
Erasmus, in particular, shling him a man who 4 4 knew not what it was to make 
a lie.-> 

1 highest 'amours have been bestowed upon the learning and genius m 
.Bock*. The san. distinguished friend says, that, be was a man of an extraor- 
dinary and happy genius, and possessed of great eloquence. Ferrari us, «h*> 
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continued liis history, styles him a in;ui of singular learning and erudition, and 
one who had transmitted to posterity, in a most decent style, the noble and 
heroic achievements of our kings and predecessors, and he believes that there is 
no man on the like subject could have done it more significantly, or to better 
purpose. Paul Jovius, in his description of Britain, says, that Boece wrote the 
history of the Scots kings down to James III. “with equal eloquence and dili- 
gence.^ Of his description of Scot laud, the very subject upon which we have 
animadverted, lie says that he made it his business, being led on by curiosity and 
the love of his country, to leave nothing unobserved that was praiseworthy, either 
in our deserts or mountains, or in onr lakes and seas. Joannes Onalteriiis says, 
that he was exquisitely versed in all the pails of philosophy and theology, and a 
most eminent historian. Bishop liosly affirms that his style has the purity of 
C.'esar’s, and that for the nervousness of his words and reasonings, he seems to 
have transferred to himself that of Livy. Bishop Spotswood says, that he was a 
great, philosopher, ami much commended by Erasmus for his eloquence, and 
though lie has been by some English writers traduced for a fabulous and partial 
historian, they who take the trouble to peruse his history will perceive this to 
he spoken out of passion and malice, not from any just cause. Even Buchanan, 
though he charges him with having, in his description of Scotland, delivered 
some things not true, and with having drawn others into mistakes, as well as 
with being over credulous of those to whom he committed the inquiry after many 
of his matters, and in consequence published their opinions in preference to the 
truth, admits that he was not only notably learned in the liberal sciences above 
the condition of those times, but also of an exceeding courteous and humane 
inclination.” Bartholomew Batenins, a well known annotator on Cicero, 
Terence, and Horace, honoured his memory by tlie following very beautiful 
epitaph: — 

Quisquis ;;<i tutnuhun ohxttiprsci-s istum, 

Tfcrius peipcltia mienre luce, 

1 .iie« a ni j>» rprtuis ndcssc tiedis ; 

Et quix sir. stutuit cupia dorm? 

Fiat: hie rcrubat Boethius Hector 
Bln qui patriic sun 1 tenebras, 

Atque illas patrias nitore lingua; 

Invccto Lathe fugavit ultra 
Thulen et vitrei vigoris A niton. 

Pcrsoherit Seotides proin Caimemr, 

Cum passim inr.ipiant queuutque haberi, 

Romans: meritas sun i'arenti 

(1 rati ax, et tiimulum volant ad in urn. 

Tied as per pet ua mi rare lure, 

Luceui pe.rpetuis adesse taxiis. 

To the merely English scholar, the following imitation will give some faint 
idea of this epitaph. 

That in this tomb the never- lading light 
Streams bright from blazing torches uncmsMin-cd. 

Art thou amazed, and woulifst thou read aught? 

Hector Boethius, know, li s here inhumed, 
lie who his country’s hills ami vales illumed 
With all the lustre of die Lalhm lore, 

Chasing the shade:- «*t darkness deep, fore-doom" d, 

Beyond the freezing pole and Thule s diore. 

I. 52 K 



For this adorn'd, graceful in Korn an dress, 

Deserved thanks the Scotian INI uses pay 
To him who gave them life— decreeing thus 
Upon his toirib unfading light shall play, 

From torches burning bright, that ne’er shall know decay. 

BOtdJE, David, the Father, as lie lias Been called, of the London Missionary 
Society, was born at llallydown in the Parish of Coldingliam, Her wick shire, on 
the lWtli February, 1750. ilis father, who farmed his own estate, was descended 
of a respectable family which had been long settled in the county. His studies 
are said to have been carried on at Dunse under the superintendence of 
the distinguished Uruikshanks, not less remembered, for (he success of his 
tuition, than for the severity of his discipline. He afterwards removed to 
the university of Edinburgh, and studied moral philosophy under Adam Fergu- 
son, the well-known author of the “ History of Civil Society.” After undergo- 
ing the usual course of study, and being licensed as a preacher in connection 
with the church of Scotland, from want, perhaps, of very Haltering prospects in 
his native country, he removed to London (1771), and was for some time em- 
ployed in the humble, but meritorious, capacity of usher in an academy at 
Fdmonton, afterwards at Hampstead, and finally with the Hev. Mr Smith of Cam- 
berwell, whom he also assisted in the discharge of his ministerial duties both at 
Camberwell and at Silver Street, Loudon, where he held a lectureship, the duties 
of which were at one time performed by the celebrated John Home. The zeal 
with which Mr Hogue discharged his duties in both of these rapacities, contri- 
buted not less to the satisfaction of Mr Smith, than to the increase of his own 
pi pularity. At length, oil the resignation of the minister of an independent 
chapel at ( insport, Mr Hogue was unanimously chosen to fill the vacant charge. 
The duties of his new situation were such as to require all the strength of judg- 
ment and uncompromising inflexibility, tempered with Christian meekness, which 
entered so largely into his character. The charge was one of great difficulty, 
and of peculiar importance. The members of the congregation were divided 
among themselves, and part of them had indeed withdrawn from the communion 
altogether, during the ministry of his predecessor, and formed themselves into a 
separate congregation, under a rival minister; hut the exemplary conduct of 
Mr Hogue, and his zeal in the discharge of his duties, were such, that he had 
scarce occupied the pulpit twelve months when a re-union was effected. Ilis 
fame, as a solid and substantial scholar, and an evangelical and indefatigable 
mi nister, now spread rapidly ; and, early in March 1780, he entered into the 
design of becoming tutor to an establishment for directing the studies of young 
men destined for llie Christian ministry in connexion with the Independent 
communion. For the ability with which ibis establishment was conducted, both 
now and when it afterwards became a similar one for those destined for mission- 
ary labours, liis praise is indeed in all the churches. It was in this period, 
though occupied with the details of what most men would have felt as a lull 
occupation of their time, that his over-active mind turned its attention to the 
formation of a grand missionary scheme, which afterwards resulted in the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. The influence which the establishment of this institu- 
tion was calculated to have on the public mind was grand and extensive, and the 
springing up of the Hritish and Foreign Bible Society, and the Keligious Tract 
Society at short intervals, proves how much good was effected by the impetus thus 
given by one master-mind. Tn the establishment of bolli of these he likewise 
look ;mj active pari contributing to the latter body the first of a series of pub- 
lications which have been of great usefulness. In the year 17115, Mr Hogue 
was called upon to show whether he, who had professed himself such a friein* 
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to missionary enterprise, was sufficiently imbued with the spirit of the gospel 
to enable liim to forsake home and the comforts of civilized society, to 
devote himself to its sacred cause. The call alluded to, w«*is made — and it 
was not made in vain — by Robert Haldane, Esq. of Airdrie, who, to furnish 
funds for this grand enterprise, sold his estate. Their design was, in con- 
junction with two other divines, who had recently left tho established church of 
Scotland, and become Independent ministers, to preach the gospel to the natives 
of India, .and likewise to form a seminary for the instruction of fellow-labourers 
in the same lield. The names of the two other ministers who intended to join 
in this, perhaps the noblest enterprise of Christian philanthropy of which our 
age can boast, and which will ever reflect a lustre on the church with which it 
originated, were the Rev. ( irevillc Ewing of Glasgow', and the Rev. W. limes of 
Edinburgh. Rut the design was frustrated by the jealousy of the East India 
Company, who refused their sanction to the undertaking — a most fortunate cir- 
cumstance, as it afterwards appeared, in as far as the missionaries were indivi- 
dually concerned; for a massacre of Europeans took place at the exact spot 
where it was intended the mission should have been established, and from which 
these Christian labourers could scarcely have hoped to escape. In IS 1 5, Mr 
Rogue received the diploma of Doctor of Divinity, from the Senatus academicals 
of Yale college, North America, hut such was the modesty of his character that 
he always bore this honour meekly and unwillingly. 

His zeal for the cause of missions, to which he consecrated his life, continued 
to the last: he may truly he said to have died in the cause. He annually made 
tours in diflercut parts of the country in behalf of the Missionary Society; and 
it was on a journey of this kind, in which la,* had been requested to assist at a 
meeting of the Sussex Auxiliary Society, that he took ill at the house of the 
Rev. Mr Goulty of Brighton, and, in spite of the best medical advice, departed this 
life in the morning of the 25lh of October, 1825, after a short illness. The 
effect of this event, upon the various churches and religious bodies with which 
l)r Rogue was connected, was great: no sooner did the intelligence reach Lon- 
don, than an extraordinary meeting of the Missionary Society was called, (Octo- 
ber 2<>,) in which resolutions were passed expressive of its sense of the bereave- 
ment, and of the benefits which the deceased had conferred upon the society, by 
I he active part he had taken in its projection and establishment, and subsequently 
“by bis prayers, bis writings, his example, his journeys, and, above all, by his 
direction and superintendence of the missionary seminary at Gosport.” 

Tho only works of any extent for which we are indebted to the pen of Dr 
Rogue, are, “An Essay on the Divine Authority of the New Testament ” “ Dis- 
courses on the Millennium,” and a “ History of Dissenters,” which he undertook 
in conjunction with his pupil and friend Dr Rennet. The tirst of these he 
commenced at the request of the London Missionary Society, with the purpose of 
-Is being appended to an edition of the New Testament, which the society intended 
to circulate extensively in France. Tu consideration of the wide diffusion of infide- 
lity in that country, ho wisely directed his attention to the evidence required hv 
ibis class of individuals — addressing them always in the language of kindness and 
persuasion, “convinced,” as lie characterise"! Ily remarks, “that the wrath of 
l, ian worketh not the righteousness of 4 God,” — and if usefulness he taken as a 
test of excellence, this work is so in a very high degree. No work of a religious 
character, if we except perhaps tho Tilgrii ps Progress, has been so popular and 
s o widely circulated : it has been translated into the French, Italian, German, 
•ind .Spanish languages, and has been widely circulated on the continent ot 
Europe, where, under tho divine blessing, it has Veen eminently useiul. In 
France, in particular, and on the distant, shores of Am-rica. its influence has been 
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felt in the con; incing ami con vert iug of many to the cause of Christ, It is, in- 
deed, the most useful of all his nocks. The discourses on the millennium are 
entirely practical and devotional, and though they want the straining for client, 
and the ingenious speculations with which some have clothed this subject, and 
gained for themselves an ephemeral popularity — for to all such trickery Dr 
Bogue had a thorough aversion — they will be found strikingly to display the en- 
larged views and sterling good sense of their venerable author. 

BOSTON, Thomas, an eminent doctrinal writer, was born in the town of 
Dunse, March 7 tli, 1G7G, and received the rudiments of liis education at liis 
native town, lirst under a woman who kept a school in his father’s bouse, and 
afterwards under 3Ir James Bullenvill, who taught what, is called the grammar 
school, liis father was a nonconformist, and, being imprisoned lor his recusancy, 
retained the subject of this memoir in prison along with him, for the sake of 
company; which, notwithstanding bis youth, seems to have made a lasting im- 
pression on the memory of young Boston. Whether the old man was brought at 
length to conform, we have not been able to learn ; but during his early years, 
Mr Boston informs us that he was a regular attendant at church, “ where lie 
heard those of llic epi>copal way, that being then the national establishment.” 
He was then, as lie informs us, living without. Bod in the world, and uncon- 
cerned about the state of his soul. Toward the end of summer, 1G87, upon the 
coining out of king James’s indulgence, his father carried him to a preshytevian 
meeting at Whitsoinc, where he heard the Bev. Mr Henry Krskiue, who, before 
the Restoration, was minister of Cnmliill, and father to the afterwards celebrated 
Messrs Ralph and Kbenezer Krskine. It was through the ministrations of tin’s 
celebrated preacher, that Boston was first brought to think seriously about the 
state of his soul, being then going in the twelfth year of his age. After this he 
went back no more to the church till the curates were expelled, with whom, it 
was the general report of the country, no ore remained after he became serious 
and in earnest about the salvation of his soul. — While at the grammar school, 
he formed an intimacy with two boys, Thomas Trotter and Rat rick Gillies, who 
regularly met with him, at stated times, in a chamber of his father’s house, for 
reading the Scriptures, religious conference, and social prayer, “ whereby,” he; 
says, “ they had some advantage, both in point of knowledge and tenderness.” 
Mr Boston made a rapid progress at the school, and before he left it, which was 
in the harvest of IGS‘}, had gone through all the hooks commonly taught in such 
seminaries, and had even begun the Greek, in which language he had read part 
of John’s gospel, Luke, and the Acts of the apostles, though lie was then but in 
bis fourteenth year. After leaving the grammar school, two years elapsed before 
be proceeded farther in his studies, his father being doubtful if be was able to 
defray the expense. f i iiis led to several attempts at getting him into a gra- 
tuitous course at the university, none of which had any success. In the mean 
time he was partly employed in the composing and transcribing law papers by a 
Mr ( orkburn, a public rotary, from which lie admits that he derived great 
benefit in after lift. All bis plans for a gratuitous academical course having 
failed, and his father having resolved to strain every nerve to carry him through the 
classes, he entered the university of Ed in burgh as a student of Greek, Deceiuln v 
1st, KRJl, and studied for three successive sessions. He took out his lauiratiou 
in the summer of 1G!M, when his whole expenses for fees and maintenance, 
were found to amount to one hundred and twenty eight pounds, iittecn shilling 5 
a od eignt pence, Scots money, Ic^s than eleven pounds sterling. That same sma- 
lm i lie bad tie' bursary of the presbytery of Dunse conferred on him as *‘J 
student of theology, and in the month of January, 1GH5, entered the llicologh'a* 
< lass in the college of Edinburgh, then taught by Mr George Campbell, 
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man,” says Boston, “of great learning, but excessively modest, undervaluing 
himself, and much valuing the tolerable performances of his students. During 
this session, the only one Boston appears to have regularly attended in divinity, 
lie also for a time attended the Hebrew class, taught by Air Alexander Hide, but 
remarks that lie found no particular advantage from it. After returning from 
the university, Mr Boston bad different applications made to him, and made 
various attempts to settle himself in a school, but with no good effect, and in the 
spring of li»!M>, lie accepted of an invitation from Lady Aiersington to superin- 
tend the education of her grand-child, Andrew Fletcher ofAberlady, a hoy of 
nine years of age, whose father having died young his mol her was married again 
to lieutenant-colonel Bruce of Kcunet, in Clackmannanshire. This lie was the 
rather induced to undertake, because the hoy being in Fdiiihurgh at the High 
School, it gave his preceptor the power of waiting upon the dmnity lectures in 
the college, in less than a month, however, his pupil was taken home to Kcu- 
net, whither Boston accompanied him, and never had another opportunity of 
attending the college. In this situation Air Boston continued for about a year, 
and during that period was pressed, once and again, by the united presbyteries of 
Stirling and Dunihlntie, to take license as a preacher, which, for reasons not very 
obvious, lie declined. In the month of March, Di97,li« returned to Dunso, and 
by his friend Mr (’olden, minister of that place, was induced to enter upon trials 
for license before the united presbyteries of Dunso and ( hnriiside, by which he 
was licensed as a probationer in the Scottish church, .lime loth, lf>!)7. In this 
character Mr Boston otliciated, as opportunity offered, for two yean and three 
months, partly within the hounds of his native presbytery, and partly within the 
bounds of the presbytery of Stirling. It was first proposed by his friends of fhe 
presbytery of Dunse to settle him in the parish of Foulden, the episcopal incum- 
bent of which was recently dead, and, on the first day lie otliciated there, he gave 
a remarkably decisive proof of flic firmness of his principles. 'Hie episcopal 
precentor was, under the protection of the great men of the parish, still con- 
tinued. Boston had no freedom to employ him without suitable acknowledge, 
uients, which, not being clothed wilh the ministerial character, he could not 
lake. On the morning, therefore, of the first Sabbath, lie told this official, that 
he would conduct the psalmody himself, which accordingly lie did, and there was 
nothing said about it. In the parish of Foulden, however, he could not he 
settled without the concurrence of Lord Boss, who had had a great, hand in the 
enormous oppressions of the preceding period. A personal application on the 
part of the candidate was required by his lordship, and the presbytery were ur- 
gent with Boston to make it, hut to this lie could not bring his mind, so the pro- 
ject, came to nothing, lie was next proposed for the parish of Abbey; hut this 
scheme also was frustrated through the deceitfulne. . of the principal heritor, who 
was a minister himself, and found means to secure the other heritors, through 
whoso intluciice he was inducted by the presbytery to the living, though the 
parishioners were reclaiming, and charging the presbytery with the blood of their 
souls, if they went on with the settlement. “ This,” remarks Boston, “ was the 
luigospel-like way of settling, that even l!i n prevailed in the case of planting of 
churches, a way which I ever abhorred/’ After these disappointments, Air Bos- 
ton removed to his former situation in Clackmannanshire where lie remained for 
a twelvemonth, and in that time was proposed for Cai.mck, for Clackmannan, 
a,, d for Dollar, all of which proposals were fruitless, and ho returned to Dunse in 
the month of May, 1099. 

Mr Boston had no sooner returned to his native place, than lie was proposed 
hy his friend Air Colden for the parish of Simprin. whe.e, alter a great deal ot 
hesitation on his part, and some little chicanery on the part ot the preshy lory 
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ami the people, lie was ordained minister, September 21, 1 <500. In Simprin 
lie continued conscientiously performin'** the duties of his calling till the year 
1707, when, by synodical authority, he was transported to Kttrick. llis intro- 
luction to his new charge took place on the 1st of May that year, the very day 
when the union between Scotland and Knglaud took effect ; on which ac- 
count ho remarks that he had frequent occasion to remember it, the spirits of 
the people of Kttrick being imhiftered on that event against the ministers of 
the church, which was an occasion of much heaviness to him, though he had never 
been for the union, but always against it from the very beginning. Simprin, 
now united to the parish of Swinton, both of which make a very small parish, 
contained only a few families, to whose improvement be was able greatly to con- 
tribute with comparatively little exertion, and the whole population seem to have 
been warmly attached to him. Kttrick, on the contrary, is a parish extending 
nearly ten miles in every direction, and required much labour to bring the 
people together in public, or to come in contact with them al their own house. 
Several of them, too, were society men or old dissenters, who bad never joined 
the devolution church from what they supposed to be radical defects in her con- 
stitution, as well as from much tlmt had all along been ollensive in her general 
administration. Of lier constitution, perhaps, Mr Boston was not the warmest 
admirer, for he has told us in li is memoirs, that, after having studied the subject 
of baptism, lie bad little fondness for national churches, strictly and properly so 
called, and of many parts of her administration lie has again and again expressed 
decided disapprobation; but lie bad an undefined horror at separation, common 
to the greater part of the presbyterians of that and the preceding generation, 
which led him to regard almost every other ecclesiastical evil as trilling. Of 
course, he was shocked beyond measure with the conduct of a few of the families 
of Kttrick, who chose to adhere to Mr John Macmillan, or Mr John Hepburn, 
and lias left oil record accounts of some interviews with them, shortly after enter- 
ing upon his charge, which, we have no hesitation in saying, bring not only bis 
candour, but bis veracity, very strongly into question, lie was, however, a con- 
scientious and diligent student, and bad already made great progress in the 
knowledge of the doctrine of grace, which seems to have been but imperfectly 
understood by many very respectable men of that period. In this lie was greatly 
forwarded by a little book, “The Marrow of Modern Divinity,” which he found 
by accident in the house of one of his parishioners in ftimprin, and which had 
been brought from Kngland by a person who bad been a soldier there in the 
time of the civil wars. Of this book be says, <c I found it to cpme close to the 
points l ay as in quest of, and showed the consistency of those which I could not 
reconcile before, so that I rejoiced in it as a light Avhich the Lord had seasonably 
struck up to me in my darkness.” T he A\orks of Jerome Zanclirius, Luther on 
the Halations, and Beza’s Confession of Kaitli, which he seems to have fallen in 
Avilli at the same period, (that is, A\hile lie was yet in Simprin, about the year 
1700,) also contributed greatly to the same end, and seems to have given a cast 
of singularity to llis sermons, Avhicli was highly relished, and which rendered 
them singularly useful in promoting the groutli of faith and holiness among his 
hearers. In 1702, he took the oath of allegiance to queen Anne, the sense of 
which, he says, lie endeavoured to keep on his heart, but never after took an- 
other oath, whether of a public or private nature. He was a member of the 
first general assembly held under that queen in the month of March, 1703, o I 
Avhicli, as the person that a». is supposed to be most acceptable to the commissioner, 
the earl of Seatield, Mr George Meldmm Avas chosen moderator. The declara- 
tion of the intrinsic power of the church was the great object ot the more faith- 
ful part of her ministers at this time; but they were told by the leading party. 
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that they already possessed it, and that to make an act asserting what they pos- 
sessed, was only to waste time. While this very assembly, however, was in 
the midst of a discussion upon an overture for preventing the marriage of Pro- 
testants with papists, the commissioner, rising from his seat, dissolved the assem- 
bly in her majesty’s name. “ This having come,” Boston remarks, “ like a clap of 
thunder, there were from all corners of the house protestations oifered against it, 
and for asserting the intrinsic power of the church, with which,” lie adds, “ I 
joined in : but the moderator, otherwise a most gra\e and composed man, being in 
as much confusion as a schoolboy when beaten, closed with prayer, and got away 
together witli the clerk, so that nothing was then got marked. This was one of 
the heaviest days,” he continues, “ that ever 1 saw, beholding a vain man tramji- 
ling under the privileges of Christ’s house, and others crouching under the bur- 
den ; and I could not hut observe how Providence rebuked their shilling the 
act to assert as above said, and l milled tlieir design in the choice of the modera- 
tor, never a moderator since the revolution to this day, so far as I can guess, 
having been so ill-Ireated by a commissioner.” This reflection in his private 
journal, however, witli the exception of an ineflicicnt speech in his own synod, ap- 
pears to be all that ever Boston undertook for the vindication of his church on this 
oecasion. It does not indeed appear that his feelings on this subject were either 
strong or distinct, as we hod him at Kit rick, in the month of January, 170ft, declar- 
ing that he had no scruple in observing a fast appointed by the court, though he 
thought it a grievance that arose from the union, and the taking away of the 
privy council. On this occasion he acknowledges that many of his hearers broke 
otfand left him, several of whom ne\er returned, but he justifies himself from 
the temper of the people, who, had he yielded to them in this, would have dic- 
tated to him ever afterwards. This same year lie was again a member of the 
Oeueral Assembly, where application was made by persons liable to have the 
abjuration oath imposed upon them for an act declaring the judgment of the 
Assembly regarding it. The Assembly refused to do any thing in this matter; 
which was regretted by Air Boston, and he states it as a just retribution which 
brought it to ministers’ own doors in 1712, only four years afterwards. On 
this occasion also lie was in the Assembly, hut whether as a spectator or a mem- 
ber he does not say. The lawfulness of the oath was in this Assembly keenly 
disputed, and Boston failed not to observe that the principles on which the 
-mswers to the objections were founded were of such latitude, that by liiem any 
oath might be made passable. They were indeed neither more nor loss than 
the swearer imposing his own sense upon the words employed, which renders an 
•nth altogether nugatory. In this manner did Principal Carstairs swear it before 
the justices in Edinburgh, to the great amusement of the Jacobites, and being 
«.!<nr for it, he, in the assembly, by his singular policy, smoothed down all 
asperities, and prevented those who had not the same capacity of conscience 
dam coming to any thing like a rupture with their brethren, for which cause, 
says Boston, I did always thereafter honour him in my heart! Boston, nevertheless, 
abhorred the oath, ami could not bring his mind to take it, but determined to 
keep his station in the church, till thrust out of it by the civil authorities, lie 
made over to his eldest son a house in Dunse, which he had inherited from his 
hither, and made an assignation of all his other goods to his servant, John Cur- 
r ‘e, so that, when the law took effect, he might elude the penalty of live hundred 
pounds sterling, that was attached to the neglect or the refusal to take the oath 
Within a proscribed period. T he memory of (he late pers* .-ruling reigns w is, 
however, still fresh, and no one appeared willing to incur the odium of imitat- 
es them; and, so far as we know, the penalty was oner in one single instance 



exacted. The subject of this memoir, at least, was never brought to any real 
trouble respecting it. 

Amid all iUr Boston’s attention to public affairs lie was still a most diligent 
minister; and instead of relaxing any thing of his labours since leaving Simp- 
rin, had greatly increased them by a habit lie had fallen into of writing out his 
sermons in full, which in the earlier part of his ministry he scarcely ever did. 
This prepared the way for the publication of his sermons from the press, by 
which they have been made extensively useful. The first suggestion of this kind 
seems to have come from his friend Dr 'Trotter, to whom he paid a visit at Dunse, 
after assisting at the sacrament at Kelso, in the mouth of October, 1711 ; on 
which oct vision the notes of the sermons he had preached on the state of man 
were left with the Doctor for his perusal, and they formed the foundation of that 
admirable work, the f ourfold State, which was prepared for publication before 
the summer of 171 1, hut was laid aside for fear of the Pretender coining in and 
rendering the sale impossible. In the month of August, the same year, he 
preached his action sermon from Hosca ii, 19; which met with so much accep- 
tance, that he was requested for a copy with a view to publication. 'This he 
complied with, and in the course of the following winter, it was printed under 
the title of the Ererlast huj Espousal*, ami met with a very good reception, 
twelve hundred copies being sold in a short time, which paved the way for the 
publi cation of the Fourfold Stale, and was a means of urging him forward in the 
most important of all his public appearances, that, in defence of the Marrow of 
Modern Di vin i I y. 

During the insurrection of 1715, be was troubled not a little with the want 
of military ardour among his parishioners of Fttriek, and, in the year 1717, with 
an attempt to have him altogether against his inclination transported to the parish 
of Closeburn, in Dumfries-shire. In the meantime, the fourfold State had been 
again and again transcribed, and had been revised by Mr John f lint at F.diu- 
burgh; and, in 1718, his friends, Messrs Simson, Dnbricl Wilson, and Henry 
Davidson, offered to advance money to defray the expense of its publication. 
The MS., however, was sent at last to Mr Hubert. Wiglitiuaii, treasurer to the 
city of Kdinburgh, who ultimately became the prefacer and the publisher of the 
hook, with many of his own emendations, in consequence of which there was 
a necessity for cancelling a number of sheets and reprinting them, before tin* 
author could allow it to come to the public; nor was it thoroughly purged till 
it came to a second edition. 'The first came out in 1£20. 

'The oath of abjuration, altered, in a small degree, at the petition of the greater 
part of the preshyteriau nonjurors, was again imposed ljpon ministers in the 
year 171!), when the most of the ministers took it, lo the great grief of many of 
their people, and to the additional persecution of the few who still wanted free- 
dom to take it, of which number Mr Boston still continued to be one. Mr Bos- 
ton was at this lime employed by the synod to examine some overtures from the 
assembly regarding dis< ipline; and having been, from his entrance on the min- 
istry, dissatisfied with the manner of admitting to the Ford’s table, and planting 
vacant churches, he set himself to have these matters rectified, by remarks upon, 
and enlargements of these customs. 'The synod did not, however, even so much 
as call for them, and, though they were by tbe presbytery laid before tbe own- 
mission, they were never taken into consideration. “ And I apprehend,” sajs 
Boston, u that the malady will be incurable till the present constitution ho vio- 
lently thrown down. 7 ’ Though the judicatures were thus careless of any im- 
provement in discipi.no, they were not less so with regard to doctrine. The 
Assembly, in 1717, hail dismissed professor Simson without censure, though h« 
had gone far into the regions of error ; and they condemned the whole presby- 



tery of Auchterardcr, for denying that any pre-requisite qualification was necessary 
on the part of the sinner for coining to Christ; and this year, 1719, they, at the 
instigation of Principal lladdow of St Andrews, commenced a prosecution against 
Mr .lames llog of Carnock, who had published an edition of the Marrow, Alex- 
ander Hamilton minister of Airtli, James Brisbane minister at Stirling, and John 
Warden minister at < iargunnock, who had advocated its principles : which ended 
in an act of tho General Assembly, forbidding all under their inspection in time 
coming to teach or preach any such doctrines. This act of Assembly was by 
Boston and his friends brought before the presbytery of Selkirk, who laid it 
before the synod of Morse and Toviotdale. Nothing to any purpose was done 
in the synod ; but the publicity of the proceedings led to a correspondence with 
Air James Hog, Air Balph Krskine, and others, by whom a representation and peti- 
tion was given into the Assembly, 1721. This representation, however, was 
referred to the commission. When called before the commission, on Thursday, 
Alay 18, Air Jlog not being ready, and Air I Umar of Torpliichen gone home. 
Ah* Boston had the honour of appearing first in that cause. On that day they 
were borne down by universal clamour. Next day, however, Principal llad- 
dow was hardly pushed in argument by Air Boston, and Logan of Culcross was 
completely silenced by Air Williamson of luveresk. The commission then gave 
out to the twelve representing brethren twelve queries, to which they were 
required to return answers against the month of March next. These answers, 
luminous and brief beyond any thing of the kind in our language, were begun 
by Air Kbenezer Krskine, hut greatly extended and improved by Air Gabriel 
Wilson of Alaxton. For presuming thus to question the acts of Assembly, the 
whole number were admonished and rebuked. Against this sentence they gave 
in a protestation, on which they took instruments in due form; hut it was not 
allowed to be read. In the meantime, Air Boston prepared an edition of the 
Alarrow, illustrated by copious notes, which was published in 172(>, and has 
ever since been well known to the religious j mb lie. The Assembly, ashamed, 
after all, of the act complained of, remodelled it in such a way as to abate some- 
what its grossness, though, in tin; process, it lost little of its venom. 

Following out his plan of illustrating gospel truth, Boston preached to his peo- 
ple a course of sermons on the covenants of works and of grace, which have long 
been in the hands of the public, and duly prized by judicious mailers. His last 
appearance in the Genqral Assembly was in the year 1729, in the cafe of Pro- 
fessor Simson, where he dissented from the sentence of the Assembly as being no 
just testimony of the church’s indignation against the dishonour done by the said 
Mr Simsnn to our glorious lledeemer, the Groat God and our Saviour, nor agree- 
able to the rule of God’s word in such cases, nor a fit means to bring the said 
Air Siinson himself to repentance, of which, he a Med, he had yet given no evi- 
dence. This dissent, however, for the sake of the peace of the church, which 
some said it might endanger, he did not insist to lmve recorded on the Assembles 
hooks. His last public work was a letter to tlie presbytery, which met at Sel- 
kirk, May 2, 1732, respecting the overture for settling vacant parishes ; which 
breathes all the ardour and piety of his ware early productions, and in which he 
deprecates tlie turning of that overture into a standing law, as what cannot fail 
to he the ruin of the church, and he prays that his letter may he recorded as a 
testimony against it. His health had been for a number of years declining; he 
uas now greatly emaciated ; and he died on the twentieth of Alay, 1732, in the 
filly-sixth year of liis age. Air Boston was married slnvily after his ‘lenient 
iJ t Simprin to Katharine Brown, a woiihy pious woman, by whom he had ten 
children, four of whom only survived him. Thomas, the youngest, was ordained 
to the pastoral care of the parish ol’Oxnam; but removing thence to Jedburgh 
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without a presentation from the patron, or the leave of his presbytery, became 
one of the fathers of the Relief church. Of the fortunes of his other children 
wc have not been informed. Of the character of Boston there can he hut one 
opinion. Ardent and pious, liis whole life was devoted to the promoting of the 
glory of God and the best interests of his lellow-men. As an author, though lie 
has been lowered by the publication of too many posthumous works, he must 
yet be admitted to stand in the tirst class. Even the most incorrect of his pieces 
betray the marks of a highly original and powerful mind, and his hourfold 
Shite of Man cannot fail to be read and admired so long as the faith of 
the gospel continues to be taught and learned in the language in which it is 
written. 1 

BOSWELL, James, the friend and biographer of Dr Samuel Johnson, was horn 
at Edinburgh, October 31), 1710. 

The Boswells, or Bosviiles, are supposed to have “come in with the Eon- 
queror,” and to have migrated to Scotland in the reign of David I. [TI3t-53J. 
'L'lie first man of the family, ascertained by genealogists, was Robert Boseville, 
who figured at the court of William the Lion, and became proprietor of some 
laiuls in Berwickshire, Roger de Roswell, sixth in descent from this person, 
lived in the reign of David If., and acquired lands in Fife. 11 is descendant, 
Sir John Roswell, who nourished in the end of the fourteenth or beginning of 
the fifteenth century, acquired the lands of Raliniito in Fife, which was after- 
wards the principal title of the family. David Roswell of Ralmuto, the eleventh 
representative of the family in succession, had, besides his heir, Alexander, who 
succeeded to the family estates, a sou named Thomas, who became a servant of 
James IV., and was gifted by that monarch with the lauds of Auchinleck, in 
Ayrshire, which were then in the crown by recognition. 2 The charters, one of 
which is dated in 1501, the other in 1505, bear that the lands were granted, 
“ pro bono et gratuito servitio nobis per dilcctum nostrum iamiliarem Thomam 
Boswell impensis,” — and li pro bono servitio, et pro singular! favore queni erg, a 
ipsmu Thomam gen mus.” The lands of Auchinleck had previously belonged to 
a family of the same name. Thomas Boswell, first of Auchinleck, married a 
daughter of Sir Hugh Campbell of Loudoun ; and fell bravely fighting with his 
master at Flodden. The estimation and quality of his descendants may he 
exemplified by the dignity of the families into which they married in succession, 
'l’lie following are the faLhers of their respective brides: — Janies Earl of Arran, 

1 Mr Boston’s name is still held in great reverence by the people of the south of 
Scotland. The editor of this work well recollects two questions which, in his ymth, used to 
pass among the hoys at a town not far from Kttriek — “who was 1 lie best, and who 
the w'orirt inau that ever lived?’’ — their minds evidently reflecting only upon modern 
times. The answer to the first query gave, “Mr Boston, the minister of Kttrirk the 
worst man, 1 regret, to say, was the Earl of March, father of the lust Duke of Queensberry, 
whose fame, it may he guessed, was purely local. 

2 Thomas Boswell is frequently mentioned in the Treasurer’s books under the reign of 
James IV. On the I5th Ma /. 1504, is an entry, “ Item, to Thomas Boswell , he laid duwne 
in Leith to the wife of ‘he kingis innis, and to the boy rune the kirigis hors, 18'.” On the 
2nd August, is th« following: “ Item, for twa hidis to he jakkis to Thomas Bowl l ami 
Watte Trumbull, agaue the Raid of Eskrlale, [an expedition against the border thieves,] 
/jfj.v.” On the ht of January, 1504-5, “ Item, to Thomas Boswell and Bale Sinclair to 
by thaim daunsing geir, 28s.” Under December 3lst, 1505, “ Item, to 30 dosanc «*f hcllis 
for dansaris, delyverit to Thomas Boswell, M. 10s.” Mr Pitcaime, from whose valuable 
“ Collection of Criminal Trials” these extracts are made, seems to think that Thomas Bos- 
well was a minstrel to King James : it is perhaps as probable that he was chief of tin* ioy;d 
train of James. If such he udly was, and if thebiographer of Johnson had been aware of 
the i:ut, he would have pci haps considered It a reason for moderating a little his family 
?, ride -though were Ha inly must confess that there is not altogether wanting some analogy 
iatween the profession of Laird Thomas and Lain! James. 
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who married the Princess Mary, daughter of king James II., and was ancestor 
of the Hamilton family; Sir Hubert Dalzcll of Gleuae, ancestor of the Karls of 
Carnwath [the same gentleman had for his second wife, a daughter of Lord 
Ochiltree;] Crawford of Kerse ; Sir John Wallace of Cairnliill [2nd wife, a 
daughter of Sir Archibald Stewart of Blackball J ; Cunningham of Glengarnock ; 
Hamilton of Dalzell ; Karl of Kincardine ; Colonel John Krskine, grandson of 
the lord treasurer Karl of Mar. 

Janies Boswell was the eldest son of Alexander Boswell of Auchinlcck, and 
of Euphemia Erskino. 1 The father was an advocate of good practice at the Soot- 
tish bar; who was, in 1751, elevated to the bench, taking, on that occasion, the 
designation of Lord Auchinlcck. James Boswell, father of Lord Auchinlcck, 
had also been a Scottish barrister, but, as we learn from Lord Woodhouselee, 
only of ordinary ability ; liis wife was a daughter of Alexander Bruce, second 
Karl of Kincardine, whose mother was Veronica, a daughter of the noble house 
of Sommelsdyk in Holland. For an account of Auchiuleck, reference may he 
made to Johnson’s Journey to the Western Islands. 

Thu father of the biographer was a stern and rigid presbyterian, and a zeal- 
ous supporter of the House of Hanover: young Boswell, on the contrary, from 
his earliest years, showed a disposition favourable to the high church and the 
family of Stuart. Ur Johnson used to tell the following story of his biographer’s 
early years, which Boswell lias confessed to be literally true. In 1715, Bos- 
well was a line boy, wore a white cockade, and prayed for King James, till one 
of his (nudes (General Cochran) gave him a shilling, on condition that lie would 
pray for King George, which he accordingly did.” “So you see,” adds Bos- 
well, who has himself preserved tile anecdote, “ witty# of all age a are made in 
the same way” 

He received the rudiments of his education at the school of Mr James M un- 
dell, in Edinburgh, a teacher of considerable reputation, who gave elemental 
instruction to many distinguished men. lie afterwards went through a complete 
academical course at the college of Edinburgh, where he formed an intimacy 
with Mr Temple of Allardceii in Northumberland, afterwards vicar of St Gluvies 
in Cornwall, and known iu literary history for a well-written character of Gray, 
which has been adopted both by Ur Johnson and Mason in their memoirs ot that 
poet. Mr Temple and several other young English gentlemen were fellow-stu- 
dents of Boswell, and it is supposed lliat his intercourse with them was the ori- 
ginal and principal cause of that remarkable predilection for English society and 
manners, which characterized him through life. 

Boswell very early began to show a taste for literary composition; in which 
he was encouraged by Lord Somerville, ot w'lios flattering kindness he ever 
preserved a grateful recollection, llis lively anil sociable disposition, and pas- 
sion for distinguishing himself as a young man of parts and vivacity, also led 
him, at a very early period of life, into the society ot the actors in the theatre, 
with one of whom, Air David Boss, he maintained a friendship till the death of 
that individual, in 1791, when Boswell attended as one of tho mourners at liis 
iuneral. While still at college, Lady I ..-iisfon, sister ot Lord Cathcart, put 
under liis care a comedy, entitled, “ The Cmpseitcs, or il«o Gallant in the (Jo- 
set,” with a strict injunction that its author should ho concealed. Boswell 
exerted his interest among the players to get this piece brought out upon the 
stage, and made himself further conspicuous by writing the prologue, which was 
spoken by Mr Parsons. It was condemned at the third performance, ami not 
^justly, for it was found to bo cludly a bad translation of om* of the worst plays 

1 He had two brothers; John, a lieutenant in the arm) , Uavr.l, a merchant at \al» i ia 
in Spain. 
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of Corneille. Such, however, was the fidelity of Boswell, that, though universally 
believed to be the author, and consequently laughed at in the most unmerciful 
mariner, he never divulged the name of the lair writer, nor was it known till 
she made the discovery herself. 

After studying civil law for some time at Edinburgh, Boswell went for one 
winter to pursue the same study at Glasgow, where he, at the same time, attended 
the lectures of Dr Adam Smith on moral philosophy and rhetoric. Here he con- 
tinued, as at Edinburgh, to adopt his companions chietiy from the class of Eng- 
lish students attending the university ; one of whom, Mr Francis Gentleman, on 
publishing an altered edition of Southern’s tragedy of Oroonoko, inscribed it to 
Boswell, in a poetical epistle, which concludes thus, in the person of his Muse : 

" But whore, with honest pleasure, she can find. 

Sense, taste, religion, and good nature joined. 

There gladly will she raise her feeble voice. 

Nor fear to tell that Boswell is her choice. ’’ 

Inspired, by reading and conversation, with an almost enthusiastic notion of 
London life, Boswell paid his first visit to that metropolis in 17(i0, and his 
ardent expectations were not disappointed. The society, amusements, and 
general style of life which he found in the modern Babylon, and to which lie 
was introduced by the poet Derrick, were suited exactly to his taste and temper, 
lie had already given some specimens of a talent for writing occasional essays 
and poetical jeu.v d'exprit, in periodical works, and ho therefore appeared before 
the wits of the metropolis as entitled to some degree of attention. He was 
chiefly indebted, however, for their friendship, to Alexander, Earl of Egliiitoune, 
one of the most amiable and accomplished noblemen of his time, who, being 
of the same county, and from his earliest years acquainted with the family 
of Auchinleek, insisted that young Boswell should have an apartment in his 
house, and introduced him, as Boswell himself used to say, “into the circle 
of the great, the gay, and the ingenious.’* Lord Egliiitoune carried his young 
friend along with him to Newmarket ; an adventure which seems to have made 
a strong impression on Boswell’s imagination, as he celebrated it in a poem 
called “the Cub at Newmarket,’ 7 which was published by Dodsley, in I7(i:4, in 
4to. The cub was himself, as appears from the following extract : 

“ Lord Egliiitoune, who loves, you know, 

A little d;i>h ot' whim or so, 

By chance u curious cub had got, 

On Scotia’s mountains newly caught.’’ » 

In such terms w as Boswell content to speak of himself in print, even at this early 
period of life, and, what adds to the absurdity of the whole atlair, he could not 
rest till he had read “ the Cub at Newmarket ” in manuscript to Edward Duke 
of York, and obtained permission from bis royal highness to dedicate it to him. 

It was the wisli of Lord Auchinleek that his son should apply himself to the 
Jaw, a profession to which two generations of the family had now been devoted, 
and in which Lord Auchinleek thought that his own eminent situation would be 
of advantage to the success of a third. Boswell himself, though, in obedience 
to his father’s desire, he laid studied civil law at the colleges of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, was exceedingly unwilling to consign himself to the studious life of a 
barrister at l^liii burgh, where at this time the general tone of society was the 
very reverse of his own Le iperament, being (if we are to believe Provost Creech) 
characterised by i degree of puritanical reserve and decorum, not much removed 
from the rigid oL rvanccs of the preceding century, while only a very small 
circle of men of wit and fashion — an oasis in the dreary waste — carried on « 
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clandestine existence, under the ban, as it were, of the rest of the world, Bos- 
well had already cast his eyes upon the situation of an officer in the foot-guards, 
as calculated to afford him that indulgence in London society, which he so much 
desired, whilo it was, at the same time, not incompatible with his prospects as a 
Scottish country gentleman. 

It was with some difficulty that his father prevailed upon him to return to 
Scotland, and consult about the choice of a profession. The old judge even 
took the trouble to put liis son through a regular course of instruction in the law, 
in the hopo of inspiring him with an attachment to it. Hut though he was 
brought the length of standing his trials as a civilian before a committee of the 
Faculty, he could not be prevailed upon to enter heartily into bis father’s views. 

During part of the years 1761 and 1762, while confined to Kd inburgh, and 
to this partial and unwilling study of the law, he contrived to alleviate the irk- 
someness of liis situation by cultivating the society of the illustrious men who now 
cast a kind glory over Scotland and {Scotsmen. Karnes, Blair, Robertson, Hume, 
and Dalrymple, though greatly his seniors, were pleased to honour him until their 
friendship; more, perhaps, on account of his worthy and dignified parent, than 
on his own. He also amused himself at this time in contributing jeux d' esprit 
to “ a Collection of Original Poems by Scottish Gentlemeu,’’ of which two volumes 
were successively published by Alexander Donaldson, an enterprising bookseller; 
being an imitation of the “Miscellanies” of Dodsley. Several of the pieces in 
this collection were noticed very favourably in the Critical Review: and the 
whole is now valuable as a record of Scottish manners at a particular era. Bos- 
well's pieces were distinguished only by liis initials. In one, he characterises 
himself, saying, as to la belle passion , 

Boswell iloes women ado tv, 

Aiul never mire means to deceive ; 

He’s in love with at least half a score, 

If they're serious, he laughs in his sleeve. 

With regard to a more prominent trait of his character, he adds — 

— — Boswell is modest enough, 

Himself not quite Plmilms he thinks, 

* # * * 

He has all the bright fancy of youth. 

With the judgment of forty and live; 

In short to declare the plain truth. 

There is no better fellow alive ! 

At this time, lie cultivated a particular intimacy -villi the Hon. Andrew Krs- 
kine, a younger brother of the musical Far l of Kelty, and who might be said to 
possess wit by inheritance, ills father being remarkable for this property, (though 
not for good sense,) while liis mother was the daughter of Dr Pitcalrnc. Krs- 
kine and Boswell were, in frivolity, Arcades ambo ; or rather there seemed to ho 
a competition betwixt them, which should exhibit the greater share of that 
quality. A correspondence, in which this mtest seems to be carried on, was 
published in 1763, and, as there was no attempt t<» conceal names, the two let- 
ter-writers must have been regarded, in that dull and decot mis age, as little bet- 
ter than fools — fools for writing in such a strain at all, but doubly fools for 
hiying their folly in such an imperishable shape before the world. 

At th© end of the year, 1762, Boswell, still retaining his wish to enter the 
guards, repaired once more to London, to endeavour to obtain a commission. 
^° r Ibis purpose he carried recommendations to Chut Jos 11 :ke of Queensberry — 
the amiable patron of Gay— who, ho believed, \\\m able to obtain for him what 
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he wished. Owing, however, (as is understood,) to the backwardness of Lord 
Auchinleck to enforce his claims, his patrons put him oif from time to time, till 
he was again obliged to return to Scotland. At length, in the spring of 1763, 
a compromise was made between the father and his son, the latter agreeing to 
relinquish his favourite project, and resume the study of the civil Law for one 
winter at Utrecht, with the view of ultimately entering tho legal profession, on 
the condition that, after the completion of his studies, he should be permitted to 
make what was then called 4 ‘ the grand tour.’* 

Boswell set out for this purpose early, in 1763 ; and, according to the recol- 
lection of an ancient inhabitant of Glasgow, his appearance, in riding through 
that city, on his way from Auchinleck, was as follows : — u A cocked hat, a brown 
wig, brown coat, made in the court fashion, red vest, corduroy small clothes, and 
long military-looking boots. He was on horseback, with his servant at a most 
aristocratic distance behind, and presented a fine specimen of tho Scottish coun- 
try gentleman of that day.** — Edin. Lit . Jour . ii, 327. 

In Boswell’s previous visits to London, he had never had the good fortune to 
make the acquaintance of Dr Samuel Johnson. He had now that pleasure. On 
the 16th of 31ay, as he himself takes care to inform us, while sitting in the back- 
shop of Thomas Davies, the bookseller, No. 8, Bussell-strcct, Covent Barden, 
Johnson came in, and Boswell was introduced, by Davies, as a young gentleman 
** from Scotland.” Owing to the antipathy of the lexicographer to that country, 
his conversation with Boswell was not at first of so cordial a description as at all 
to predicate the remarkable friendship they afterwards formed. Boswell, how- 
ever, by tho vivacity of his conversation, soon beguiled the doctor of his preju- 
dices; and their intimacy was confirmed by a visit which he soon alter paid to 
Johnson at his apartments in the Temple. During the few months which Bos- 
well spent in town before setting out for Utrecht, he applied himself assidu- 
ously to cultivate this friendship, taking apartments in the Temple in order that 
he might he the oftener in the company of the great man. Even at this early 
period, he began that practice of noting down the conversation of Johnson, which 
eventually enabled him to compose such a splendid monument to their common 
memory. 

He set out for Utrecht* in August 1763, and, after studying for the winter 
under the celebrated civilian Trotz, proceeded, according to the compact with 
bis /alhcr, upon the tour of Europe. In company with tile Earl Marischal, 
whose acquaintance he had formed, lie travelled through Switzerland and Ber- 
man y, visiting Voltaire at Fernoy, and Rousseau in the wilds of Neufchatel ; 
men whom his regard for the principles of religion might have taught, him to 
avoid, if his itch lbr the .acquaintance of noted characters — one of the most 
remarkable features of his character — had not forced him into their presence. 1 ' e 
afterwards crossed the Alps, and spent some time in visiting the principal cities 
in Italy. Here he formed an acquaintance with Lord Mountstuart, the eldes 
son of the Earl of Bute ; to whom he afterwards dedicated his law thesis cm 
being admitted to the bar. 

At this time, tho inhabitants of the small island of Corsica were engaged in 
their famous struggle for liberty, against the Benoesc, and Pasquale de Paoli, 
their heroic leader, was, for the time, one of the most noted men in Europe. 
Boswell, struck by an irrepressible curiosity regarding this person, sailed to Cor- 
sica, in autumn 1765, and introduced himself to l’aoli at his palace, by means 
of a letter from Ilousse -.u. 11c was received with much distinction and kindness 

and noted down a good deal of the very striking conversation of the Corsican 
chief. After .. residence of some weeks in the island, during which he made 
himself acquainted with all its natural and moral features, he returned through 
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France, ami arrived in London, February 1700, his journey being hastened by 
intelligence of the death of his mother. Dr Johnson received him, as he passed 
through London, with renewed kindness and friendship. 

JlosweU now returned to Scotland, and, agreeably to the treaty formed with 
Lord Auchinleck, entered (July 20, 17(3(5) as a member of the faculty of advo- 
cates. His temper, however, was still too volatile for the studious pursuit of 
the law, and he did not make that progress in his profession, which might have 
been expected from the numerous advantages with which lie commenced. The 
Douglas cause was at this time pending, and lloswell, who was a warm partisan 
of the young claimant, published (November 1707) a pamphlet, entitled, “The 
Fsscnce of the Dougkts Cause,” in answer to one, entitled “ Considerations on 
the Douglas Cause,” in which a strenuous efibrt had been made to prove the 
claimant an impostor. It is said that Mr 13os well’s exertions on this occasion 
were of material service in exciting a popular prepossession in favour of the 
doubtful heir. This, however, was the most remarkable appearance made by 3ir 
JJoswell, as a lawyer, if it can be called so. 

His Corsican tour, and the friendship of Pauli, had made a deep impression 
on lloswelbs mind. He conceived that he had seen and made himself acquainted 
with what had been seen and known by low; and ho was perpetually talking of 
the islanders and their chief. This mania, which was rather, perhaps, to be at- 
tributed to his vain desire of showing himself oil* in connection with a subject of 
popular talk, than his appreciation of the noble character of the Corsican 
struggle, at length obtained him the nick-name of Paoli , or Paoli Jioawell. 
Jtesohing that the world at largo should participate in what lie knew of Corsica, 
fie published, in the spring of 17GM, his account of that island, which was 
printed in ttvo by the celebrated brothers, Foulis, at (dasgow, and was well re- 
ceived. The sketches of the island and its inhabitants, are lively and amusing; 
and his memoir of Paoli, which follows the account of the island, is a spirited 
narrative of patriotic deeds and sufferings. The work was translated into the Ger- 
man, Dutch, French, and Italian languages, and every where infected its readers 
with its own enthusiastic feeling in behalf of the oppressed islanders. Dr John- 
son thus expressed himself regarding it: — “Your journal is curious and delight- 
ful; L know not whether 1 could name any narrative by which curiosity is 
better excited or belter gratified.” On the other hand, Johnsou joined the 
rest of the world in thinking that the author indulged too much personally in 
his enthusiasm upon the subject, and advised him, in a letter, dated March 23, 
1708, to “empty li is head of Corsica.” Uoswell was so vain of his book, as to 
pay a visit to Loudon, in the spring court vacation, chieily for the purpose of 
seeking Dr Johnson's approbation more at large. 

In the following winter, a patent was obtained, f .r the first time, by lloss, 
the manager of the Edinburgh theatre; hut, nevertheless, a violent opposition 
was still maintained against this public amusement by the more rigid portion of 
the citi/ens. lloss, being anxious to appease his enemies, solicited Uoswell to 
write a prologue for the opening of the house, which request was readily com- 
plied with. The verses were, as Lord Mansfield characterised them, witty and 
conciliating ; and their effect, being aided by friends properly placed in differ- 
ed. parts of the house, was instantaneous and most triumph: mi, ; the tide of op- 
position was turned, the loudest plaudits were given, and iioss at once entered 
apon a very prosperous career. 

In 170!), HoswciL paid a visit to Ireland, where he spent dx or seven w«\ks, 
chieily at Dublin, and enjoyed ihe society of Lord Charlemont, Dr Leland, Mr 
^IimhI, Dr Machride, and other eminent persons of that kii>?:doni, not forgetting 
Ihe celebrated Ceorge Falconer, the friend of Swift .mu Che&ierlield. \iscomit. 
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afterwards Marquis Townshend, was then Lord Lieutenant, and the congeniality 
of their dispositions united them in the closest friendship, lie enjoyed a great 
advantage in the union of one of his female cousins to Mr Sibthorpe, of the 
county of Down, a gentleman of high influence, who was the means of introduc- 
ing him into much good society. Another female cousin, Miss Margaret Mont- 
gomery, daughter of Mr Montgomery of Lainshaw, accompanied him on the 
expedition; and not only added to Ills satisfaction by her own delightful company, 
but caused him to be received with much kindness by her numerous and respecta- 
ble relations. This jaunt was the means of converting Dos well from a resolu- 
tion, which he appeal’s to have formed, to live a single life. He experienced so 
much pleasure from the conversation of 31 iss Montgomery, that lie was tempted 
to seek her society for life in a matrimonial engagement. 1 !e had resol veil, lie said, 
never to many — had always protested, at least, that a large fortune would be in- 
dispensable. lie was now, however, impressed with so high an opinion of her 
particular merit, that he would wave that consideration altogether, provided she 
would wave his faults also, and accept him for better for worse. Miss Montgomery, 
who was really an eligible match, being related to the noble family of Kglin- 
toune, while lier father laid claim to the dormant peerage of L\lo, acceded to 
his proposal with corresponding frankness; and it was determined that they 
should be married at the end of the year, after he should have paid one parting 
visit to London. 

Before this visit was paid, Mr Boswell was gratified in the highest degree, by 
the arrival of General Paoli, who, having been forced to abandon bis native 
island, in consequence of the French invasion, had sought thaL refuge on the 
shores of Britain, which lias never yet been refused to the unfortunate of any 
country. In autumn, L7(i ( J, General Panli visited Scotland and Boswell; an 
account of his progress through the country, with Boswell in his train, is given 
in the Scots Magazine of the time. Both on this occasion, and on Isis 
subsequent visit to London, Boswell attended the exiled patriot with an ob- 
sequious fidelity, arising no doubt as much from bis desire of appearing in file 
company of a noted character, as from gratitude for former favours of a similar 
kind. Among other persons to whom he introduced his Corsican l’ricnd, was Dr 
Johnson; an entirely opposite being, in destiny and character, but who, never- 
theless, was at some pains to converse with the unfortunate stranger — Boswell 
acting as interpreter. It would be curious to know in what light Paoli, who 
was a high-minded man, beheld liis eccentric cicerone. 

During the time of his visit to London, September, 17G9, the jubilee took 
place at Stratford, to celebrate tlie birfli of Shakspeare. As nearly all the lb* 
rar\, and many of the fashionable persons of the day were collected at this 
solemnity, Boswell entered into it with a great deal of spirit, and played, it is 
said, many fantastic tricks, more suited to a carnival scene on the continent, 
than to a sober festival in LnglainL To pursue a contemporary account, “ One oi 
the most remarkable masks upon ibis occasion was James Boswell, Fs<|. In the 
dress of an armed Corsican chief. He entered the amphitheatre about PJ 
o’clock. He wore a short, dark-coloured coat of coarse cloth, scarlet waist- 
coat and breeches, and black spatterdashes; his cap or bonnet was of black 
cloth; on tlie front of it was embroidered, in gold letters, Viva la liberta ; ami 
on one side of it was a handsome blue feather and cockndc, so that it had an 
elegant, as well as a warlike appearance. On the breast of bis coat was sowe 1 
a Moor’s head, the oi*^t of Corsica, surrounded with branches of laurel. H° 
bad also a car -ridge-pouch, into which was stuck a stiletto, and on his h‘lt side 
a pistol was liu; _■ upon the belt of his cartridge-pouch. He had a fusee sl l,,, £ 
across his shoulder, wore no powder in fun hair ! but had it plaited at iuii 
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length, with a knot of blue ribbons at the end of it He had, by way of start’, 
a very curious vine all of 011 c piece, with a bird finely carved upon it, emblema- 
tical of the sweet bard of Avon. lie wore no mask ; saying, that it was not pro- 
per for a gallant Corsican. So soon as lie came into the room, he drew univer- 
sal attention. The novelty of the Corsican dress, its becoming appearance, and 
the character of that brave nation, concurred to distinguish the armed Corsican 
chief, lie was first accosted by Mrs Garrick, with whom he had a good deal of 
conversation. 3Ir Boswell danced both a minuet and a country dance with a 
very pretty Irish lady, i\lrs Sheldon, wife to captain Sheldon of the 38th regi- 
ment of foot, who was dressed in a genteel domino, and before she danced, threw 
oT her mask.” London May mine , September, 17 lit), when; there is a portrait 
of the modern Xenophon in this strange guise. 1 

On the 25lh of November, lie was married, at Lainshaw, in Ayrshire, to Miss 
Montgomery, 2 and what is rather a remarkable circumstance, bis father was mar- 
ried on the same day, at Edinburgh, to a second wife. With admirable sense, 
affection, and generosity of heart, the wife of James Boswell possessed no com- 
mon share of wit and pleasantry. One of her bon mots is recorded by her hus- 
band. Thinking that Johnson had too much influence over him, she said, with 
some warmth, “ 1 have seen many a hear led by a man, but 1 never before saw a 
man led by a bear.’ 7 Once, when Boswell was mounted upon a horse which lie 
had brought pretty low by riding tbe country for an election, and was boasting 
that he was a horse of blood , u l hope so,” said she, drily, “ for I am sure lie has 
no jlesh Her good-humoured husband kept a collection of her good things, un- 
der the title of Uxorinna . Perhaps her best property was her discretion as a 
housewife and a mother ; a quality much needed on her side of the house, since 
it was so deficient on that of her husband. In a letter from Auchinleck, 23d 
August, 1773, Dr Johnson thus speaks of her: 4i Mrs Boswell has the mien and 
manner of a gentlewoman, and such a person and manner as could not in any 
place be either admired or condemned. She is in a proper degree inferior to 

1 Mr Croker has mentioned, in his edition of (lie life of Johnson, that on this occasion he 
had the words " Corsica Boswu.i. 1 ’ in a scroll of gilt letters round his lint. Butperhap»tho 
above account somewhat invalidates the statement. Boswell, however, is known to have 
been ambitious of some such pivnomen as Corsica, from an idea he entertained, that every 
man, aiming at distinction, slum lit be known by a soubriquet, derived from tlie thing or place 
by which he had gained eelebritj. lie seems to have adopted this fancy from the Roman 
fashion, of which Scipio African us is an instance. Thus, lie encouraged a proposal for call- 
ing Johnson by the epithet Dictionary Johnson. 

2 It has been already mentioned, that. Boswell's courtship took place, or at least com- 
menced in Ireland. I cannot help thinking that the following composition, published in 
his name by his son, must have had a reference, to this transaction. It is stated by Sir 
Alexander to have been written to an Irish air: — 

O Larghan Clanbra'-sil, how sweet is thy sound ! 

To my tender remembrance as Love's sacred ground ; 

For there Marg’ivt Caroline tirst. charm’d my sight. 

And fill’d my young heart with a flutt’riiig delight. 

When 1 thought her my own, all ! too short seem’d the day 
For a jaunt to Downpatrick, or a trip on the sea ; 

To express what 1 fell then, all : . :guage were vain, 

’Twas in truth what tho poets have studied to f»-.gu 

But, too kite, I found even she could deceive. 

Ami nothing was left but to sigh, weep, and r.i\e; 

Distracted, l flew from my dear native slmri;, 

Resolved to see Larghan Clanbrassil no more. 

Vet still in some monn nts enchanted 1 find 
A ray of her fondness drams soft on my mind *, 

While thus in blcss’d fancy my angel I >c« . 

All the world is a Larghan Clanbrassil lo me. 

2 m 
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her Iiusl>nn«l ; slio annot rival him, nor ran lie ever he ashamed of her.” She 
died in June, 17S1J, leaving two sons, Alexander and James, and three daugh- 
ters, Veronica, Kuphemia, and Kli/ahetli. 

For two or three years after his marriage, Boswell appears to have lived a 
quiet professional life at Fdinbiirgh, paying only short oeeasional visits to Lon- 
don. In autumn, 1773, Dr Johnson gratified him hy coining to Jftliiihurgli, and 
proceeding in his company on a tour through the north of Scotland and the 
Western Islands. On this occasion, Boswell kept a journal, as usual, of every 
remarkable part of Dr Johnson’s conversation. The journey being made rather 
late in the season, the two travellers encountered some hardships, ami a lew 
dangers; but they were highly pleased with what they saw', and the reception 
they every where met with; Boswell, for his own part, declaring that he would 
not have missed the acquisition of so many new and delightful ideas as lie lia<l 
gained by this means, for live hundred pounds. Dr Johnson published an ac- 
count of their trip, and the observations he made during its progress, under the 
title of a “Journey to the Western Islands;” and Boswell, after the death of his 
friend, (17M5), gave to the world the journal he had kept, ns a “Tour to the 
Hebrides,” I volume Svo. '.Hie latter is perhaps one of the most entertaining 
works in the language, though only rendered so, we must acknowledge, at the 
expense of the author’s dignity. it ran through three editions during the lirst 
twelvemonth, and has since been occasionally reprinted. 

For many years after the journey to the Hebrides, Boswell only enjoyed such 
snatches of Johnson's company and conversation, as he could obtain hy occa- 
sional visits to London, during the vacations of the Court of Session. Of those 
interviews, however, lie lias preserved such ample and interesting records, as 
must make us regret that he did not live entirely in London. It appears that, 
during the whole period of his acquaintance with Johnson, he paid only a dozen 
visits to London, and spent with him only :i hundred and eighty days in all; 
which, added to the time which they spent in their northern journey between 
August istli and Noycmher 23d, 17 73, makes the whole period during which 
the biographer enjoyed any intercourse with his subject, only two hundred and 
seventy-six days, or one hundredth part of Johnson’s life. 

The strangely vain and eccentric conduct of Boswell had, long ere this period, 
rendered him almost as notable a character as any of those whom he was so 
anxious to see. His social and good-humoured character gained him universal 
friendship; but this friendship was never attended with perfect respect. Men of 
inferior qualifications deposed the want of natural dignity, which made him go 
•shout in attendance upon every great man, and from no higher object in lilt* 
than that of being the cnmmcninrator of their conversations. It is Imm utable to 
reate that, among those who despised him, was ’ is own father; and even other 
relations, from whom respect might liavo been more imperatively required, were 
fretted hy his odd 1; ah ill. “Old Lord Auchinleck,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
“ was an able lawyer, a g>nd scholar, after the manner of Scotland, and highly 
valued his own adz mtages as a man of good estate and ancient family, and, 
moreover, lie was a strict presbyterian and whig of the old Scottish cast.” To 
this character, his son presented a perfect contrast — a light headed lawyer, ait 
aristocrat only in theory, an episcopalian, and a tory. But it was cliielly with 
the unsettled and undignified conduct of his son, that the old gentleman found 
fault. “ r l here’s nae hope for Jamie, man,” he said to a friend about the time 
of the journey to the Hebrides; “ Jamie’s gane clean gyle: What do je think, 
in;- ' lie’s affwi the laud-louping scoundrel of a Corsican; and whase tail do 
ye think he has ponied himself to now, man?” Here the old judge summoneu 
up a sneer of most sovereign contempt. “ A dominie, ni.-.u, (meaning Johnson) 
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ail auM dominie, lliat keepit a scliule, an<l ca’d it an academy!” By (he death 
of Lord Auchiiileck, in 1 7 S2, Boswell was at length freed from what he had 
always felt to ho a most painful restraint, and at the same time became 
possessed of his paternal estate 

Boswell’s mode of life, his social indulgences, and his frequent desertion of 
business for the sake of London literary society, tended greatly to embarrass his 
circumstances; and he was induced to try if they could be repaired by exer- 
tions in the world of politics, in 17S1>, when the people were in a state of 
most alarming excitement in consequence of Air box's India Hill, and the eleva- 
tion of J\lr L*itt, he wrote a pamphlet, entitled, “ A Letter to the lVople of Seot- 
land, on the Present Stab; of the Nation.” Of this work Dr Johnson has thus 
pronounced his approbation : — “ I am very much of your opinion, and, like 
you, feel great indignation at the stylo in which the King is every day treated. 
Your paper contains very considerable knowledge of history and of l he constitution, 
very properly produced and applied.” The author endea\oured, hy means of this 
pamphlet, to obtain the favourable notice of .Mr Pitt; but we are informed Ilia!, 
though the youthful minister honoured the work with his approbation, both on 
this occasion, and on several others, his e.lbrls to procure an introduction to 
political life were attended with a mortifying want of success, lie was, never- 
theless, induced to appear once more as a pamphleteer in 17 "to, when he pub- 
lished a second Ci Letter to the People of Sad hud,” though upon an humbler 
theme, namely, “on the alarming attempt to infringe the articles of Luion, and 
introducing a most pernicious innovation, by diminishing the u ui-h rs of the 
Lords of Session.” This proposal had. been brought forward :n the House of 
Luminous; the salaries of the judges were to be raised, and, that the expense 
might, not fall upon the country, (heir number was to be reduced to ten. 
Hoswell (to use a modern phrase-) immediately commeuecd a. vehement (tyilnlioH 
in Scotland, to oppose the hill ; and among other measures which he took for 
exciting public attention, published (his letter. His chief argument was, that 
the number of the judges was esJahli.-hed immutably by tile act. of union ; an act 
which entered into the very coiirdilut ion of parliament itself, and how then could 
parliament touch it? I le also showed that the number of fifteen, which Kuril in. m 
had pronounced too small to form a free or liberal institution, v.:s little enough 
to avoid the character of a tyrannical junto, lie further argued iho c.»se in the 
following absurd, b it cSseracb rist lo terms: — “■ Is a court of ten the same with a 
court of fifteen ? Is a two-legged animal the same with a four-logged animal ? 

I know nobody who will gravely defend that proposition, except, one grotesque 
philosopher, whom ludicrous ftble lepreseufs as going about avowing bis hunger, 
aiul wagging bis tail, fain to become cannibal, and eat bis deceased brethren.” 
fhe agitation prevailed, and the court remained s it had been, for another 
generation. 

Hoswell, whoso practice at inn Scottish bar was never very great, bad long 
wished to remove to the Knglisli, in order that lie might live entirely ill London. 
Bis father's reluctance, however, bad hitherto prevented him. Now that the old 
gentleman was dead, he found it possible t'» follow his inclination, and accord - 
nigly he began, from time to time, to keep his terms at the Inner Temple. I f is 
resolution was thus sanctioned by a letter to him I nun l)r Johnson, which exhibits 
•'ll once a cautious and encouraging view of the mode of life lie proposed to 
enter upon : — 

“ I remember, and entreat you to remember, that viri • .v ext viliutn f • /'M ; 
Ike first approach to riches is secur’tv from poverty. The conk-ion upon which 
you have my consent to settle in London, is fhai your * xpeiisc never exceeds 
) ol, r annual income. Fixing this basis of security, you cannot be burl, iu»< 
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you may be very much advanced. The loss of your Scottish business, which is 
oil you can lose, is not to be reckoned any equivalent to the hopes and possi- 
bilities that open here upon you. If you succeed, the question of prudence is at an 
end; any body will think that done right which ends happily; and though your 
expectations, of which I would not advise you to talk too much, should not be 
totally answered, you can hardly fail to get friends who will do for you all that 
your present situation allows you to hope ; and if, after a few years, you should 
return to Scotland, you will return with a mind supplied by various conversations 
and many opportunities of inquiry, with much knowledge and materials lor 
rctlcction and instruction.” 

» At Hilary Term, 1786, he was called to the English bar, and in the ensuing 
winter removed his family to London. II is first professional effort is said to have 
been of a somewhat ominous character. A few of the idlers of Westminster 
Hall, conspiring to quiz poor Bozzy, as he was familiarly called, made up an 
imaginary case, full of all kinds of absurdities, which they caused to be presented 
to him for liis opinion. He, taking all for real, returned a bona-fide note of 
judgment, which, while it almost killed his friends with laughter, covered him- 
self with ineffaceable ridicule. 

It is to be regretted that this decisive step in life was not adopted by Boswell 
at an earlier period, as thereby he might have rendered his Life of Johnson still 
more valuable than it is. Johnson having died upwards of a year before his 
removal, it was a step of little importance in a literary point of view; nor did 
it tiu*ii out much better in respect of professional profit. 

So early as 1781, when Mr Burke was in power, that great man had endea- 
voured to procure an extension of the government patronage towards Boswell. 
u We must do something for you,” lie said, “ for our own sakes,” ami recom- 
mended him to Heneral Conway for a vacant place, by a letter, in which liis 
character was drawn in glowing colours. The place was not obtained ; hut 
Boswell declared that lie valued the letter more. lie was now enabled, by < 
interest of Lord Lowther, to obtain the situation of Hecorder ot Carlisle; a 
circumstance which produced the following 

WORDS TO UK SET FOR A RECORDER. 

Boswell once flamed with patriot zeal, 

V 1 i ■» bow was never bent ; 

Now fie no public wrongs can feel 
Till Low hikr nods assent. 

To seize the throne while faction tries 
And would the lViiico command. 

The Tory Boswell coolly cries, 

Aty King’s in W' StmoivlaHtl. 

The latter verse, is an allusion to the famous Urgency question ; while, in lb'* 
former, Boswell is remit tiled of his zealous exertions in behalf of monarchy in 
the pamphlet on Hie India Bill. It happening soon after that l)r John Dougins, 
a fellow-countryman of Boswell's, was made Bishop of Carlisle, a new and hap- 
pier epigram appeared : — 

Of old, ere wise concord united this isle. 

Our neighbours of Scotland were foes at Carlisle; 

But now what a change have we here on the Border, 

When Douglas is Bishop and Boswell Recorder! 

Eluding this recordership, at so great a distance from London, attended with 
many inconven.-. uees, Boswell, after holding it for about years, resigned ii- 
It was well known at this time that lie was very anxious to get into parliament , 
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€ 111(1 many wondered tliat so sound a tory should not have obtained a sent at the 
hands of some great parliamentary proprietor. Perhaps this wonder may ho 
explained by a passage in his last Letter to the People of Scotland. “ Though 
ambitious,” he says, “ I am uncorrupted ; and l envy not high situations which 
are attained by the want of public virtue in men born without it, or by the 
prostitution of public virtue in men born with it. Though power, and wealth 
and magnificence, may at first dazzle, and .ire, I think, most desirable, no wise 
man will, upon sober reflection, envy a situation which he feels he could not en- 
joy. My friend — my 4 Maecenas ntavis edite regibus’ — Lord Mountstuart, 
flattered me once very highly without intending it. 4 1 would do any thing for 
you,’ lie said, 4 but bring you into parliament, for I could not be sure but you 
would oppose me in something the very next day.’ llis lordship judged well, 
'(hough l should consider, with much attention, the opinion of such a friend 
before taking my resolution, most certainly I should oppose him in any measure 
which 1 was satisfied ought to be opposed. 1 cannot exist- with pleasure, if 1 
have not an honest independence of mind and of conduct; for, though no man 
loves good eating and drinking better than I do, I prefer the broiled blade-hone 
ot mutton and humble port of 4 downright, Shippen,’ to all the luxury of all the 
statesmen who play the political game all through.” 

He ollored himself, however, as a candidate for Ayrshire, at the general elec- 
tion of I7D0; but was defeated by the interest of the minister, which was 
exerted for a more pliant partisan. On this and all other proper occasions, he 
made no scruple to avow himself a Tory and a royalist ; siting, however, in 
the words of his pamphlet just quoted, “ I can drink, I can laugh, 1 can con- 
verse, in perfect good humour, with Whigs, with Hepiildicans, with Dissenters, 
with Moravians, with Jews — they can do me no harm — my mind is made up — 
my principles are fixed — blit 1 would vote with 'lories, and pray with a Dean 
and Chapter.” 

If his success at the liar and in the political world was not very splendid, he 
consoled himself, so far as his own fancy was to he consoled, by the grateful 
task of preparing for the press Ins magnum opus — the Life of Dr Johnson. 
This work appeared in 1701, in two volumes, quarto, and was received with an 
avidity suitable to its entertaining and valuable character. Disides a most 
minute narrative of the literary and domestic life of Johnson, it contained notes 
of all the remarkable expressions which the sage had ever uttered in 31 r Dos we lbs 
presence, besides some similar records from other hands, and an immense store 
of original letters. As decidedly the most faithful biographical portraiture in 
existence, and referring to one of the most illustrious names in literature, it is 
unquestionably the first book of its class; and not c ly so, but there is no other 
biographical work at all approaching to it in merit. 33 hile this is the praise 
deserved by the work, it happens, rather uncommonly, that no similar degree 
ot approbation can be extended to the writer. '1 hough a great work , it is oidy 
by accident, or rather through the pcr?.evoring assiduity ot the author in a 
course which no man fit to produce a designedly great work could have submitted 
h>. It is only great, by a multiplication .iiid agglomeration ot little efforts. 
Hie preparation of a second edition of the life of Dr Johnson was the last literary 
performance of Doswell, who died, May l!>, 1 7!»&, at his h .use in (heat Poland 
Street, London, in the 55th year of his age; having been previously ill tor live 
weeks of a disorder which had commenced as an interim ding fever. He was 
buried at ihc family seat of \iichinhek. 

The character of Doswell is so amply shadowed <Vth by flu - ^egoing account 
of his life, that little moie need be said about it. ’ hat he was a good-uatui 'd 
social man, .possessed of considerable powers oi imagination and humour, and 
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well acquainted with literature and the world of common life, is universally 
acknowledged, lie lias keen, at the same time, subjected to just ridicule for his 
total want of that natural dignity by which men of the world secure and main- 
tain the respect of their fellow-creatures in the daily business of life, lie wanted 
this to such a degree, that even those relations whose respect was most necessary, 
according to the laws of nature, could scarcely extend it ; and from the same 
cause, his intellectual exertions, instead of shedding a lustre upon hi# name, have 
proved rather a kind of blot in his pedigree. His unmanly obsequiousness to 
great men — even though some of these were great only by the respect due to 
talent— his simpleton drollery — his degrading employment as a chronicler of 
private conversations — liis mean tastes, among which was the disgusting one of a 
fondness for seeing executions — and the half folly, half vanity, with which be 
could tell the most delicate things, personal to himself and his family, in print — 
have altogether conspired to give him rather notoriety than true fame, and, 
though perhaps leaving him affection, deprive him entirely of respect. It was 
a remarkable point in the character of such a man, that, witli powers of enter- 
tainment almost equal to Shakspeare’s description of Yorick, he was subject to 
grievous tits of melancholy in private. One of his works, net noticed in the 
preceding narrative, was a series of papers under the title of “ The Hypochon- 
driac,” which appeared in the Loudon Magazine for I7S2, and were inleudi 1 
to embody the varied feelings of a man subject to that distemper. 

Perhaps, it is only justice to llosw ell, after expressing the severe character 
which the world has generally pronounced upmi him, 1 * * * * to give his own descrip- 
tion and estimate of himself, from his 'four to the Hebrides. “Think of a 
gentleman of ancient blood, the pride of which was his predominant passion, 
lie was then in his 33d year, ami had been about four years happily married: 
his inclination was to he a soldier; hut his father, a respectable judge, had 
pressed him into the profession of the law. lie had travelled a good deal, and 
seen many varieties of human life, lie had thought more than any body sup- 
posed, and had a pretty good stock of general learning and knowledge. He 
had all Dr Johnson's principles, with some degree of relaxation. He hud rather 
loo little than too much prudence; and, 1ns imagination being lively, he oit-ni 
said things, of which the effect was very di’lercnL from the intention. He 
resembled sometimes 6 the best-u.itured man with the worst-natured muse.’ He 
cannot deny himself the vanity of finishing with the encomium of l)r Johnson, 
whose friendly partiality to the companion of liis tour, represents him as one 
* whose acuteness would help any inquiry, and whose gaiety of conversation, 
and civility of manners, are sulUeient to counteract the incouveniencies of I rat cl, 
in countries less hospitable than we have passed.”’ , 

J’OSWFLL, Alkxandkk and Jamks, sons of the preceding. It has been remarked, 
as creditable to the memory of James VI.. that lie educated two sons, who were 
both, in point of personal and intellectual character, much above the standard 
of ordinary men. 'The same remark will apply to the biographer of Johnson, 
who, whatever may he thought of Jiis own character, reared two sons who stood, 
forth afterwards as a credit to his parental care. A wish to educate his children 
in the best manner, was one of the ruling passions of this extraordinary liilera- 

1 Sir William Forbes, in liis Life of Real tie, thus speaks rtf Roswell:—'* 1 1 is warmth of 

heart towards his friends was very great; and I have known few men who possessed a 

stronger sense of piety, or more fervent devotion, (tinctured, no doubt, with a lit I it; share of 

superstition, which had probably been in some degree loitered by liis habits of intimacy with 

l)r Johnson) perhaps not alwa\s sullirieiiL to regulate his imagination or direct liis conduct, 
yet still genuine, and founded both in his understanding and his heart. For Mr Roswell 1 
entertained a ‘it ice re regard, \vt ich he returned by the strongest proof in his power to con- 

fer, by leaving me tin- guardian of Ids children.” 
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tmr in his latter years, lie placed both liis» sons at Westminster school, ami 
afterwards in the university of Oxford, at an expense which appears to iiave been 
not altogether justified by his own circumstances. 

Alexander Boswell, who was born, October !), 1775, succeeded bis father in 
the possession of the family estate. Me was distinguished as a spirited and 
amiable country gentleman, and also as a literary antiquary of no inconsiderable 
erudition, l’crhnps his taste, in the latter capacity, was greatly fostered by the 
possession of an excellent collection of old manuscripts and books, which was 
gathered together by his ancestors, and has acquired the well-known title of the 
“ Auchinlbck Library.” from the stores of this collection, in 1 y() | s Sir 
Walter Scott published tlio romance of “ Sir Tristram,” which is judged by its 
learned editor to be tile earliest specimen of poetry by a Scottish writer now in 
existence. Besides this invaluable present to the literary world, the Audi in leek 
Library furnished, in 1^12, the black letter original of a disputation held be- 
tween John Knox and (jueutin Kennedy at dlaybolo in \5Ct2, which was printed 
at the time by Knox himself, but had latterly become so scarce, that hardly 
another copy, besides that in the Auchiiileok Library, was known to exist. Mr 
Boswell was at the expense of printing a fac-simile edition of this curiosity, 
which was accepted hy the learned, as a very valuable contribution to our stock 
of historical literature. 

The taste of Alexander Boswell was of a much manlier and more sterling 
character than that of his father; and instead of being alternately the active 
and passive cause of amusement, to his friends, lie shone exclusively in the former 
capacity, lie possessed, indeed, a great fund of volatile talent, and, in parti- 
cular, a most pungent vein of satire, which, while it occasionally inspired four 
and dislike in those who were liable to become its objects, produced no admira- 
tion which was not also accompanied hy respect. At an early period of bis life, 
some oi his poetical jmtje d'esprit occasionally made a slight turmoil in that 
circle of Scottish society in which ho moved. Ho sometimes also exercised 
his pen in that kind of familiar vernacular poetry which Burns again brought 
into fashion; and in the department of song-writing lie certainly met with 
considerable success. A small volume, entitled, “ Songs chielly in the Scottish 
Dialect, » was published by him, anonymously, in IS03, with the motto, 
“ Nulla veueratio litera mixta joco,” a motto which it would have been well for 
him if be had never forgot. In a brief note on the second folio of this little 
work, bo mentioned that lie was induced to lay these trivial compositions in an 
authentic shape before the public, because corrupted copies bad previously made 
their appearance. The truth is, some of bis songs bad already acquired a wide 
acceptation in the public, and were almost as familiar as those ot Burns. 1 The 
volume also contains some English compositions, which still retain a popularity — 
swell as “ Taste Life’s (Bad Moments,” which, he tolls is, he translated at Leipsig, in 
1 705, from the German song, <c Freu't ouch des Libcns.” Mr Boswell also 
appears, from various compositions in this little volume, to have had a turn for 
v, k iting popular Irish songs. One or two of his attempts in that style, are replete 
with the grotesque character of the nation.* 

1 \Vo may instance, <l Auld Ginlenian, ye’re a Dmcken Carle,’* “ Jenny’s Ilawhce,’’ anil 
“Jenny Dang the Weaver.’* 

,m It is hardly wurtli while to say more of a few fugitive lyrics; but yet^we cannot help 
pointing out a remarkably beautiful antithesis, in one styled “The Old Chieftain to his 
•Sons 

“ The auld will speak, the ymmg maun bear, 

Be canty, lmt be glide and leal ; 

Your ain il In aye line heart to bear, 

A liither’s aye hue heart to feel.” 

to another he thus ludicrously adverts, hi a fictitious diameter, to the changes which modern 
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In 1810, Mr Boswell published a small volume under the title, “ Edinburgh, 
or the Ancient lfoyalty, a Sketch of former Manners, by Simon Gray.’’ It is 
a kind of city eclogue, in which a farmer, who knew the town in a past age, is 
supposed to converse regarding* its modern changes, with a city friend. It con- 
tains some highly curious memorials of the simple manners which obtained in 
Edinburgh, before the change described in Hie song just, cpiotcd. At a subse- 
quent period, Mr Boswell established a private printing-press at Aiichinlcck, 
from which lie issued various trifles in prose and verse, some of which are 
characterised by much humour. In 18 lt>, appeared a poetical tale, somewhat 
like Burns’s “ Tam o’ Shanfer,” entitled, “Skcldon 1 laughs, or the Sow is 
Flitted!” being founded on a traditionary story regarding an Ayrshire feud of 
the fifteenth century. 1 Jn I 821, Mr Boswell was honoured with, what had been 
the chief object of his ambition for many years, a baronetcy of ( ireat Britain. About 
this period, politics ran very high in the country, and Sir Alexander, who had 
inherited all the Tory spirit of his father, sided warmly with the ministry. In 

manners rattier than time, have produced upon the external and internal economy of the 
.Scottish capital : — 

.1 inrli ! what a change hae we now in this town! 

A’ now are braw laik, the lassos a’ glaneiu’ ; 

Folk maun lie dizzy garni aye in this mini’. 

For deil a hae'l "s done now but feastin’ and dancin’. 

Gowd’s no that scanty in ilk siller pock. 

Whan ilka bit laddie maun hue his bit staigio; 

But 1 kent. tin* day when there was 11 a a .lock. 

But trotted about upon honest shanks-naigio. 

Little was stown then, and less gaod to waste. 

Barely a mullin for mice or for rattens ; 

The thrifty glide wile to the tlesh-market paced, 

Her cijuipago a’— just a gude pair o’ pattens. 

Folk were as gude then, and friends were us leal; 

Though coaches were scant, wT their cattle a’ cantnii’ ; 

ltight aire we were tell’t by the housemaid or chiel, 

‘ Sir, an ye please, hero's yer lass and a lantern. * 

The town may be clout it and pieced till it meets, 

A’ neebors benorth and besouth without baitin’ 

Brigs may be biggit ower linns aiul ower streets, 

'l iio Nor- Loch ilsol* Jump’d as heigh as the Calton. 

But whar is true friendship, and whar will > mi see 
A* that is gude, honest, modest, and thrilly ? 

Tak gray hairs and wrinkles, and hi i pie wi’ me. 

And think oil the seventeen- hundred and lifty. 

1 Kennedy of Bargenv tethered a sow outlie lands of his feudal enemy Crawford of Kerse. 
and resolved that the latter gentleman, with all his vassals, should not be permitted to remove 
or “ flit” the animal. To defeat this bravado at the very first, the tudherents of Crawford 
assembled in great force, and entered into active light with the Kennedies, who, with their 
sow, were at length driven back with great slaughter, though not till the son of the laird of 
Kerse, who had led his father’s forces, was slain. The point of the poem lies in the dia- 
logue which passed between the old laird and a messenger who came to apprise him of the 
event 

H ‘Is the sow flitlit? tell me, loon ! 

Js auld Kyle up and Garrick down?’ 

Mingled wi’ sobs, liis broken tale 
The jouth began; Alj, Kerse, bewail 
This luckless day ! — Your hi) the son, John, 

Ah, wacs my heart, lies on the loan — 

And he could sing like only merle! 

* Is the sow flitted ?’ cried the carle; 

‘ Gie me my answer — short and plain, — 

Is the sow flitted, yanimcrin wean !» 

‘ The sow (deil tak her) ’s ower the water — 

And at their backs the Crawfords batter — 

The Carrick couts are cowed and bitted!’ 

‘ My thumb for Jock ! tiik sow is futtbd,* ” 
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the l»««*iiiiiiurr ot* the year 1821, a few gentlemen of similar prepossessions, 
conceived it to be not only justiliable, but neecssary, that the fervour of the 
radical press, as it was called, should be met by a corresponding fervour on I he 
other side, so that the enemies of the government might be combated with their 
own weapons, lienee arose a newspaper in Edinburgh styled the Beacon, to 
which Sir Alexander Boswell contributed a few jetu: iV esprit, aimed at the lead- 
ing men on the other side, and alleged to have far exceeded the proper line of 
political sarc;ism. These being continued in a subsequent paper, which w'as pub- 
lished at Glasgow, under the name of the Sentinel, at length were traced to 
their author by .fames Stuart, Esq. younger of Ihniearn, who bad been the object 
of some of the rudest attacks, and repeatedly accused of cowardice. The 
consequence of ibis discovery was a challenge from Mr Stuart to Sir Alexander, 
and the hostile parties having met near Aucbtertool in Fife, March 2(5, 1822, 
ilie latter received a shot in the bottom of the neck, which terminated bis exist- 
ence next day. Mr Stuart was tried for this otlence, by the High Court of Justi- 
ciary, but most honourably acquitted. Sir Alexander left a widow and several 
children. 

BOSWELL, James, the second son of the biographer of Johusoii, was, as already 
mentioned, educated at Westminster School. He was afterwards entered of 
Brazen-nose College, Oxford, and there had the honour to be elected fellow upon 
the Vineriaii foundation. Mr Boswell possessed talents of a superior order, 
sound classical scholarship, and a most extensive and intimate know le«lge of our 
early literature. In the investigation of every subject lie pursued, bis industry, 
judgment, and discrimination, were equally remarkable; bis memory was unusu- 
ally tenacious and accurate ; and lie was always as ready, as lie was competent , 
to communicate bis stores of information for the benefit of others. Mr Malone 
was influenced by these qualifications, added to the friendship which be enterlain- 
od for Air Boswell, to select him as bis literary executor; and to bis care this, 
eminent commentator intrusted the publication of an enlarged and amended 
edition ofShakspeare, which lie had long been meditating. As Air Alalono/s papers 
were left in a state scarcely intelligible, it is believed that no man but one of 
kindred genius like Air Boswell, could have rendered them at all available. 
This, however, Mr Boswell did in the most oilicient manner; farther enriching 
the work with many excellent notes of his own, besides collating the text with 
all the earlier editions. This work, indeed, which extends *o twenty-one 
volumes, 8vo, must be considered as not only the most elaborate edition of 
Shakspeare, but perhaps the greatest edition of any work in the Eng- 
lish language. In the first volume, Air Boswell lias slopped forward to de- 
fend the literary reputation of Mr Malone against the severe attacks made by a 
writer of distinguished eminence, upon many of his critical opinions and state 
ments; a task of great delicacy, and which Mr lb .swell performed in so spirited 
and gentlemanly a manner, that his preface may be fairly quoted as a model of 
controversial writing. In the same volume are inserted “ Memoirs of Air Malone,” 
originally printed by Mr Boswell for private circulation; and a valuable essay 
on the metre and phraseology ofShakspeare, the materials for which were, partly 
collected by Mr Alalone, but which was entirely indebted to Air Boswell for 
arrangement and completion. 

Air Boswell inherited from his father a keen relish of the society of the 
metropolis, and accordingly he spent his life almost exclusively in the Aliddle 
Temple. Few men were better fitted to appreciate and contribute to the plea- 
sures of social intercourse ; his conversational powers, am 1 the unfailing < heerful- 
ncss of his disposition, rendered him everywhere an acceptable guest; but it 
"as the goodness of his heart, that warmth of friendship which knew no bounds 
i. 2 n 
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A\lioii a rail was made upon his services, which formed the sterling excellence, 
ami tlie brightest feature of JMr Boswell's character. This amiable man and 
excellent scholar died, February 21, 1 o22, in the forty-third year of his age, 
and was buried in the Temple Uiurch, by a numerous train of sorrowing friends. 
It is a melancholy circumstance, that his brother, Sir Alexander, had just 
returned from performing the last uflices to a beloved brother, when he himself 
was summoned from existence in the manner above related. 

BOWKU, Archibald, a learned person, but of dubious fame, was horn on the 
17th of January, lti 8(> , near Dundee. He was a younger son of a respectable 
Catholic family, which, for several centuries, had possessed an estate in Forfar- 
shire* 1 ii 1702, he was sent to the Scots College at l)ouay, where he studied 
for the church. At the eml of the year 170(i, having completed his lirst. year 
of philosophy, he went to l?omo, and there, December l), was admitted into the order 
of Jesus. After his noviciate, he taught classical literature and philosophy, for 
two years, at Cano, and subsequently he spent three years at Fcrmu. In 1717, 
he was recalled to Home, to study divinity in the Homan College, liis last vows 
wore made at Arezzo, in 1722. 

Hewer's fame as a teacher was now, according to his own account, spread over 
all the Italian states, and he had many invitations to reside in different places, 
to none of which he acceded, till the College of Alaccrata chose him for their 
professor, lie was now' arrived at the mature age of forty; and it was not to 
have been expected that any sudden change, either in his religious sentiments or in 
his moral conduct, would take place after that period of life. Probably, however, 
Bower had never before this time been exposed to any temptation. Being now 
appointed confessor to the nunnery of St Catherine at Baceraln, he is alleged to 
have commenced a criminal intercourse with a nun of the noble family of Huon- 
acorsi. Alarmed, it. is said, f r the consequences of his imprudence, he deter- 
mined upon Hying from the dominions of the Dope ; a step which involved the 
greatest danger, as he had previously become connected, in the capacity of coun- 
sellor, with the Holy Inquisition, which invariably punished apostasy with death. 
Bower’s own account of his ilight sets forth conscientious scruples on the score 
of religion, as having alone urged him to take that step; but it is hardly credible 
that a man in his situation could expose his life to imminent danger from a sud- 
den access of scrupulosity. The circumstances of his flight are given in the fol- 
lowing terms by himself: 

“ To execute that design with some safety, I purpesed to beg leave of the 
Inquisitor to visit the virgin at Loretto, but thirteen miles distant, and to pass a 
week there, hut, in the meantime, to make the best of my way to the country ot 
the (Prisons, the nearest country to Mure rat a out of the reach ot the Inquisition. 
Having, therefore, after many conflicts with myselt, asked leave to visit the 
neighbouring sanctuary, and obtained it, 1 set out on horseback the very next 
morning, leaving, as l purposed to keep the horse, his full value with the owner. 

I took the road to Loral to, hut turned out of it at a small distance from Heconati, 
after a most violent struggle with myself, the attempt appearing to me, at that 
juncture, quite desperate and impracticable ; and the dreadful doom reserved for 
me, should 1 miscarry , presenting itself to my mind in the strongest light. But 
the reflection that 1 had it in my power to avoid being taken alive, and a per- 
suasion that a man in my situation might lawfully avoid it, when every other 
means failed him, at the expense of his life, revived my staggering resolution ; 
and all my fears ceasing at once, I steered my course to Calvi in the dukedom 
of II rhino, and from thence through the llomagna into the Bolognese, keeping 
th^ by-r dads, and at a good distance from tlie cities of Fano, Pisaro, Bimini, borli, 
ft^nza, and Tivola. through which the high road passed. 'I bus 1 advanced very 
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slowly, travelling, generally speaking, in very bad roads, and often in plates 
where there was no road at all, to avoid, not only the cities and towns, but, even 
the tillages. In the meantime, 1 seldom had any other support than some coarse 
provisions, and a very small quantity even of them, that the poor shepherds and 
wood-cleavers could spare me. My horse fared not better than myself; but, in 
choosing my sleeping-place, I consulted bis convenience as much as my own ; 
passing the night where I found most shelter for myself, and most grass for him. 
in Italy there are very few solitary farm-houses or cottages, the country people 
there all living together in villages ; and 1 thought It far safer to lie where 1 could 
he any way sheltered, than to venture into any of them. Thus I spent seventeen 
days before I got out of the ecclesiastical state ; and I very narrowly escaped 
being taken or murdered on the very borders of that state. It happened thus : 

“ 1 had passed two whole days without any kind of subsistence whatever, meeting 
nobody in the by-roads that would supply me with any, and fearing to come near 
any house. As 1 was not lar from the borders of the dominions of the Pope, I 
thought 1 should be able to hold out till I got into the Modenese, where 1 be- 
lieved 1 should he in less danger than while 1 remained in the papal dominions; 
hut finding myself, about noon of the third day, extremely weak and ready to 
taint, 1 came into the high road that leads from lhdogna to Florence, at a few 
miles distance from the former city, and alighted at a post-house that stood quite 
by itself. Having asked the woman of the house whether she had any victuals 
ready, and being told that she had, I went to open the door of the only room in 
the house, (that, being a place where gentlemen only stop to change horses,) and 
saw, to my great surprise, a placard pasted on it, with a most minute description 
of my whole person, and the promise of a reward of 800 crowns, about £ 2‘>)0 
Knglish money, for delivering me up alive to the inquisition, being a fugitive 
from the holy tribunal, and ti 00 crowns for my head. Hy the same placard, all 
persons were forbidden, on pain of the greater excommunication, to receive, 
harbour, or entertain me, to conceal or to screen me, or to be any way aiding 
or assisting to me in making my escape. 'I bis gieatly alarmed me, as the rea- 
der may well imagine ; but 1 was still more allrighted when entering the room 
1 saw two fellows drinking there, who, living their eyes upon me as soon as 1 
came, continued looking at me very steadfastly. 1 strove, by wiping my face, by 
blowing my nose, by looking out at the window, to prevent their having a full 
view of me. lhit one of them saying, ‘The gentleman seems afrr.d to be seen,’ 
1 put up my handkerchief, and turning to the follows said boldly, 1 \\ hat do you 
mean, you rascal? Look at me, I am not afraid to be seen.’ lie said nothing, 
but, looking again stcdfastly at mo, and nodding his bead, went out, and his com- 
panion immediately followed him. 1 watched them, and seeing them with two 
or throe more in close conference, and no doubt consulting whether they should 
apprehend me or not, 1 walked that moment into the stable, mounted my horse 
unobserved by them ; and, while they were deliberating in the orchard behind 
the house, rode olf at full speed, and in a few hours got intotho Modenese, where 
1 refreshed, both with food and rest, as 1 was there in no immediate danger, my 
horse and myself. 1 was indeed surprised that those fellows did not pursue me ; 
nor can 1 any other way account for it, but by supposing, what is not improba- 
ble, that, as they w'crc strangers as well t»s myselt, and had all the appearance 
of banditti or rutHaus dying out of the dominions ol the pope, the woman ot too 
house did not care to trust them with her horses.” 

.Bower now directed liis course through the cantons of Switzerland, and as 
some of those district? were lath Me., though not umh r the dominie, i ol the 
inquisition, ho had orr.ismially l<> resu on tiio mode of travelling above described, 
in order to avoid being taken. At length, May I7 sj*s. he reached the Scots 
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College at Douay, ulierc lie threw himself upon the protection of the rector. 
According to Ills own narrative, which, however, has been contradicted in many 
points, he thus proved, that, though lie had lied from the horrors of the Italy 
tribunal, and had begun to entertain some doubts upon several parts of tho 
Catholic doctrines, lie was not disposed to abandon entirely the profession of faith 
in which bo had been educated. lie even describes a correspondence which lie 
entered into with the superior of his order in France, who at length recommended 
him to make the best of his way to England, in order that he might get fairly 
heyoml the reach of the inquisition. This he did under such circumstances of 
renewed danger, that he would have been detained at Calais, but for the kind- 
ness of an English nobleman. Eonl Haiti more, who conveyed him over to Dover 
in bis own yacht, lie arrived at London in July or August 17^0. 

His first friend of any eminence in England was Dr Aspimvall, who, like him- 
self, liad formerly belonged to the order of Jesus. His conversations with this 
gentleman, and with the more celebrated Dr Clarke, and Berkeley bishop of Cloyne, 
produced, or appeared to produce, such a change in his religious sentiments, 
that he soon after abjured the Catholic faith. Cor six years, lie continued a 
protestaut, but of no denomination. At length he joined the communion of the 
<Imrc.li of England, which he professed to consider “ as free in her service as any 
reformed church from the idolatrous practices and superstitions of popery, and 
loss inclined, than many others, to fanaticism ami enthusiasm.’’ By his friends 
he was recommended to Lord Aylmer, who wanted a person to rssist him in 
reading the classics. While thus employed, lie conducted a review or magazine, 
which was started in 1730, under the title “ llisloria Literaria,” and was iin- 
ished in eight volumes, in 1731. Being little acquainted with the English 
tongue, lie composed the early part of this work in Italian, and hail it translated 
by an English student ; but before the work was concluded, lie had made him- 
self suffimcufly acquainted with English, to dispense with his translator. After 
its conclusion, he was engaged by the publishers of (lie Ancient Universal His- 
tory, for which work he wrote during a space of nine years, contributing, in 
particular, the article Homan History . It is said that tlie early part of this 
production is drawn out to an undue length, considering that there were various 
other abridgments of that portion of the history of Home ; while the latter part, 
riderring to the Eastern empire, though comparatively novel and valuable, was, 
from the large space already occupied, cut down into as many paragraphs as it 
ought to have occupied pages. Thu second edition of the Universal History was 
committed for revisal to Mr Bower’s care, ami it is said that, though lie received 
*g300 from the publishers, he performed his task, involving though it did a very 
large commercial interest, in the most superficial and unsatisfactory manner. 
His writings had been so productive before the year 1740, that he then possessed 
.£ 1 1 00 in South Sea annuities. It is alleged that he now wished to be restored 
to the bosom of the church, in order that he might share in its bounty as a mis- 
sionary. In order to conciliate its favour, and attest his sincerity, he is said to 
have offered to it, through father Shirburn, then provincial of England, tho whole 
of his fortune on loan. The money was received on tho conditions stipulated 
by himself, and was a f ter wards augmented to ,£1350, for which, in August 1743, 
a bond was given, allowing him an annuity equal to seven per cent, upon tho 
principal, lie is said to have been so far successful in his object that, in 1744 
or 1745, he was re-admitted into, or rather reconciled to the order of Jesus — 
though it does not appear that he ever received the employment which ho 
expected. In 1717, having been tempted by a considerable oiler to write a 
history of the popes in a style agreeable to protestaut feeling, he is alleged to 
have commenced a correspondence with father Shirburn for the purpose of get- 
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tiugf back bis money, Jest, on breaking- again if li the church, the whole slionhl 
be forfeited. He pretended that lie had engaged in an illicit intercourse with a 
lady, to whom the money in reality belonged, mid that, in order to disengago 
himself from a connection which lay heavily upon his conscience, he w ished to 
refund the money. Accordingly, on the sJUth of .liiue, 17 17 , ho received it 
back. If we arc to believe himself, he did not lend the money to Shirburn, but to 
Mr Hill, a Jesuit, who transacted money ailairs in his capacity as an attorney. He 
retracted it, he said, in order to be able to marry. The letters shown as having been 
written by him to father Shirlmrn, were, he said, forgeries prepared by catholics 
in order to destroy bis popularity with the protestnnts. Hut the literary world 
has long sett led the question against I lower. The letters were published in 
I75t», by bis countryman Dr John Douglas, afterwards bishop of Salisbury, along 
with a commentary proving their authenticity. The replies of Dower, though 
ingenious, are by no means satisfactory, ami it is obvious that the whole transac- 
tion proves him to have been a man who little regarded principle, when lie had 
the prospect of improving his fortune. 

The first volume of his History of Ihe Dopes, was published in 17 IS ; and be 
was soon after, by the interest of Lord Lyttleton, appointed librarian to l^uecn 
Caroline. It must be remarked that this irreproachable nobleman remained the 
friend of Dower, while all the rest of the world turned their hacks upon him ; 
and it must he confessed, that such a fact is calculated to stagger the faith of many 
even in the acuteness of Disliop Douglas. On the 4th of August, 17 U), when he 
had just turned tin? grand climaetevic, he married a niece of Dishop Nicholson, 
with a fortune of £-1000. In 1751, he published his second volume, and, in 
1753, his third, which brought down the history to the death of Dope Stephen. 
This work, partly from the circumstances of the author, appears to have been 
received with great favour by the dissenters and more devout party of the church. 
Dower is alleged by lies enemies to have kept up the interest of the publication, 
by stories of the danger in which he lay from the malignity of the Catholics, 
who, as he gave out, attempted on one occasion to carry him oil* by water from 
(ireenvvich. Lord Lyttleton, in April 175 L, appointed him clerk of the buck 
warrants. It was in I 75b, that his personal reputation received its lirst grand 
shook from the exposure of Dr Douglas, who next year published a second tract, 
as fully condemnatory of his literary character. This latter production, entitled, 
“ Dower and Tillemont Compared,” showed that a great part ol his History of 
the Dopes was nothing more than a translation of the Drench historian. He 
endeavoured to repel the attack in three laboured pamphlets; but Ih* Douglas, in 
a reply, confirmed bis original statements by unquestionable documents. Defore 
the controversy ended, Dower bad issued liis fourth volume, and, in 1757, au 
abridgment of what was published appeared at Amsterdam. The til th volume ap- 
peared in L 7 (i l, during which year he also published “ Authentic Memoirs con- 
cerning the Portuguese Inquisition, in a series of letters to a friend,” rtve. 
The History of the Dopes was finally completed in seven volumes; and on the 
3rd of September, 1 7 till , the author died at his house in Doml Street, in the 
eighty-first year of his age. 1 He was buried in Mary-le-bone church-yard, 
where there is a monument to him, bearing the billowing inscription : 

“ A mail exemplary for every social virtue. Justly esteemed by all who knew 
him for his strict honesty and integrity. A faithful friend and a sincere Chris- 
tian. 

“ False witnesses rose up against him, and laid to his charge things that ho 

* A totter written at the request of his widow to notify his death lo liis nephew in .Votland 
(which 1 have seen,) mentions that Ju Imre «'i final illness id three w»*. Ks ‘‘in eveiy way 
Mutable to the character of a good Christian.*’ 
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knew not; they imagined wickedness in their hearts and practised it: their 
delight is in lies: they conspired together, and laid their net to destroy him 
guiltless: the very ahjeets came together against him, they gaped upon him with 
their mouths, they sharpened their tongues like a serpent, working deceitfully ; 
they compassed him about with words of malice, and iiated, and fought against 
him without a cause. 

“ He endured their reproach with fortitude, suffering wrongfully.” 

(i Unhappy vanity !” exclaims Samuel Ayseough, who preserves the inscrip- 
tion, “ thus endeavouring, as it were, to carry on the deception with God, which 
he was convicted of at the bar of literary justice : how much better would it have 
been to let his name sink in oblivion, than thus attempt to excite the pity of 
those only who are unacquainted with the history of his life; and, should it 
raise a desire in any person to inquire, it must turn their pity into contempt.’’ 

In I lower, we contemplate a man of considerable merit in a literary point of 
view, debased by the peculiar circumstances in which he entered the world. A 
traitor to liis own original profession of faith, he never could become a good sub- 
ject to any other, llis subsequent life was that of an adventurer and a hypo- 
crite ; and such at length was the dilemma in which he involved himself by his 
unworthy practices, that, for the purpose of extricating himself, he was reduc- 
ed to the awful expedient of denying upon oath tho genuineness of letters 
which were proved upon iiicontcstihlo evidence to he his. Kven, however, from 
the evil of such a life, much good may he extracted. The infamy in which his 
declining years were spent, must inform even those to whom good is not. good 
alone for its own sake, that the straight paths of candour and honour arc the only 
ways to happiness, and that money or respect, momentarily enjoyed at the ex- 
pense of either, can produce no permanent or effectual benefit. 

DOWDU, Walter, an historical writer of the fifteenth century, was horn at 
Haddington, in 1385. At the age of eighteen, lie assumed the religious habit; 
and after finishing his philosophical and theological studies, visited Baris in order 
to study the laws. Having returned to his native country, lie was unanimously 
elected Abbot of St Colin, in the year 1418. After the death of Fordoun, the 
historian, (see that article,) he was requested, by Sir David Stewart of Bossylli, 
to undertake the completion of the Scotichronicon, or Chronicles of Scotland, 
which had been brought up by the above writer only to the 23d chapter of the 
fifth hook. In transcribing the part written by Cordon n, Cower inserted largo 
interpolations. He completed the work in sixteen hooks, which brought the 
narrative to the death of .lames the First; and he is said to have been much 
indebted for materials to the previous labours of Fordoun. Jlower, like Fordoun, 
wrote in a scholastic and barbarous Uatin; and their work, though it must be 
considered as one of the great fountains of early Scottish history, is characterised 
by lew of tlic essential qualities of that kind of composition. 

DOY1), Mark, an extraordinary genius, who assumed the additional name of 
Alexander, from a desire of assimilating himself to tlie illustrious hero of Mace- 
don, was a younger son of Dohert Boyd of Binkell in Ayrshire, who was great- 
grandson to Dohert Boyd, great Chamberlain of Scotland. Mark Doyd was 
horn on the 13th of January, 15(i2. llis father having died while lie was a 
child, he was educated under the care of his uncle, James Doyd of Troclirig, 
titular Archbishop of Glasgow’, llis headstrong temper showed itself in early 
youth, in quarrels with his instructors, and before he had finished liis academical 
course, he left the care of his friends, and endeavoured to obtain some notice at 
court. It affords a dreadful picture of the character of Boyd, that, even in a scene 
ruled by such a spirit as Stuart, Dari of Arran, he was found too violent : one duel 
and numberless broils, in w hich lie became engaged, rendered it necessary that lie 
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should try his fortune elsewhere. 13y the advice of his friends, who seem to have 
given up all hope of his coining- to any good in his own country, ho travelled to 
franco, in order to assume the profession of anus. While lingering at l’aris, he lost 
his little stock of money at dice. This seems to have revived better feelings in 
In's breast. He began to study under various teachers at Paris; then went to the 
university of Orleans, and took lessons in civil Jaw from lioborius ; lastly, ho 
removed to 13 o urges, where he was received with kindness by the celebrated Cu- 
jacius. This great, civilian happening to have a crazy loudness for the writings 
of the early Latin poets, IJoyd gained his entire favour by writing a few poems 
in the barbarous st)le of Knnius. 'lhe plague breaking out at Slourgcs, be was 
obliged to lly to L)ons, whence lie was driven by the same pestilence into Italy. 
After spending some time in this country, he returned to France, and is supposed 
to have there acted for some time as private tutor to a young gentleman named 
Dauconet. In 15S7, commenced the famous wars of the League, Iloyd, though 
a protectant, or afterwards professing to he so, joined with the Catholic party, 
in company with his pupil, and for some time led the life of a soldier of fortune, 
liis share in the mishaps of war, consisted of a wound in the ankle. In 15NS, 
the t Germans and Swiss being driven out of Franco, the campaign terminated, 
and lioyd retired to Thoulniise, where be re-commenced the study of civil law. 
i I is studies were here interrupted by a popular insurrect ion in fat our of the 
Catholic interest, but in which be took no part. J Icing rather under some sus- 
picion, probably on account of bis country, he was sei/ed by the insurgents, and 
thrown into prison. I3y the intercession of some of his learned friends, he was 
relieved from this peril, and permitted to make his escape to IJourdeaux. He 
has left a most animated account, of the insurrection, from which it, may be 
gathered that the expedients assumed in more recent periods of French history, 
for protecting cities by barricades, chains, and other devices, were equally fami- 
liar in tile reign of Henry the I i rent. For several years, Jinyd. Jived a parti- 
coloured life, alternating between study and war. lie bad a sincere passion for 
arms, and entertained a notion that to live entirely without the knowledge and 
practice of military aflairs was only to be half a man, It is to be regretted, 
that bis exertions as a soldier were entirely oil the side adverse to bis own and 
bis country’s faith ; a fact which proves how little he was actuated by principle. 
In the midst of all the broils of the League, lie bad advanced considerably in the 
preparation of a series of lectures on the civil law'; but lie nexer found an oppor- 
tunity of delivering them. 1 lea Iso composed a considerable number of Latin poems, 
which were published in one volume at Antwerp, in 159:2. Having now turned his 
thoughts homewards, he endeavoured, in this work, to attract the favourable atten- 
tion of James VI., by a very llat to ring dedication. ] Hit it docs not seem to have 
bad any cllect. lie does not appear to have returned to his native country for 
some years after this peri ml. In 1595, when bis .bier brother died, lie was 

still in France, lieturuing soon after, he is said to have undertaken the duty 
of travelling preceptor to John, Karl of CassiUis; and when his task was accom- 
plished, he returned once more. He died of a slow fever, April 10th, ltiOI, 
and wrs buried in the cluirch of Daily. 

Mark Alexander Loyd left seveial compositions behind him, of which a few 
have been published, lhe most admired a.. 3 his “ Kpistoke lleroidum,” and 
his “ llymni,” which are inserted in the t: Dclicia; Poetarum Seotorum,” published 
at Amsterdam, in Hid 7. ilis style in Latin poetry is shown by Lord Hailes to 
be far from correct, and his ideas are often impure and coarse. Yet when 
regarded as the effusions of a soaring genius, which seems to have looked upon 
every ordinary walk of human exertion as beneath it, we may admire the gene- 
ral excellence, while we overlook mean defects 'Lhe tears el Vein's on the 
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Death of Adonis, whirl) 1ms been often extracted from his Fpistoh'c, seems to me 
to be a beautiful specimen of Latin versification, and in impassioned feeling 
utmost rivalling Pope’s Floise. An exact list of the remainder of his composi- 
tion, winch still lie in manuscript in the Advocates’ Library, is given in his life 
by Lord Hailes, which was one of the few tentamina contributed by that great 
antiquary towards a Scottish Biographical Dictionary. Lord Hailes represents 
the vanity of Boyd as having been very great ; but it is obvious that lie could 
oiler as high incense to others as to himself. He 1ms the hardihood to compli- 
ment the peaceful James VL as superior to Balias or Mars: in another place, be 
speaks ot that monarch ;is having distinguished himself at bailies and sieges. It 
is well known that neither the praise nor the facts were true ; .and we can only 
account for such inordinate flattery, by supposing, what there is really much 
reason to believe, that panegyric in those days was a. matter id’ course, ami not 
expected to contain any truth, or even vraisembiance. This theory receives 
some countenance from a circumstance mentioned by Lord Hailes. The dedica- 
tion, it seems, in which King James was spoken of as a hardy warrior, was ori- 
ginally written for a real warrior ; but the name being afterwards changed, it 
was not thought necessary to alter the praise ; ami so the good Solomon, who 
is said to have shrunk from the very sight of cold iron, stands forth ; s a second 
Agamemnon. 

BOYD, Bohkiit, of Troclirig an eminent divine of the seventeenth century, was 
born at Hlasgowin 1578. He was the son of James Boyd, “ Tubhan-aivlibishop” 
of (ilasgow, and Margaret, daughter of James (ha liners of Haitgirlh, child' of that 
name. On the death of his father, which happened when he was only three 
years old, his mother retired to the family residence in Ayrshire, and lluyd, 
along with Thomas, his younger brother, was in due lime sent to the grammar 
school of the county town. From thence he was removed to thA university of 
Fdinlmrgh, where he studied philosophy under Mr ('harles ferine, (or Pairholm.) 
one of the regents, and afterwards divinity under the celebrated Hubert Bollock. 
In compliance with the custom of the times, lie then went abroad for the pur- 
pose of pursuing his studies, and France was destined to he the first sphere of 
his usefulness. He taught various departments of literature in the schools of 
Tours and Montaubau, at the first of which places he became acquainted with 
the famous Dr Bivet. In HiOl, lie was ordained pastor of tin? church at Ver- 
teuil, and in IGOti lie was appointed one of the Professors in the university of 
Saiinmr, which bad been founded in 151)3, by the amiable Philip de iMormij , 
better known by the title of Du Plessis. Boyd also discharged the duties of a 
pastor in the church at the same town, and, soon after, became Professor of 
Divinity. As be bad now the intention of remaining for sonic years abroad, be 
bethought liimself of entering into the married slate, ami having met with “an 
honest virgin of the family of Malivern,” says Wodrow, “he sought lier parents 
for their consent, who having received a satisfactory testimonial of the nobility 
of his birth, and the competency of his estate, they easily yielded, and so he 
Look lier to wife, with the good liking of the church and the university, who 
hoped that by this means he would be fixed among them, so as never to enter- 
tain thoughts of returning to Scotland to settle there.” But in this they were 
soon disnppoi nlcd, lor king James having heard through several noblemen, re- 
lations of Air Boyd, of his worth and talents, ollered him the principalship ol 
the university of Hlasgow. 

The duties of principal in that college were, by the charter of this monarch, 
not confined even to those connected with that institution. He was required to 
teach theology on one day, and Hebrew and Syriac the next, alternately; but 
this was not all. 'Hie temporalities of the rectory and vicarage of Uovnn bad 
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been annexed to it, under the condition that tho principal should preach oi. 
Sunday in the church of that parish. Under these circumstances, it could not 
be expected that Mr Boyd could have much leisure to premeditate his lectures. 
Wodrow informs us, that he did not read them, “ but uttered ail in a continued 
discourse, without any hesitation, and with as much ease and freedom of speech, 
as the most eloquent divine is wont to deliver his sermons in his mother tongue.” 
It will be remembered, that the prelections were then delivered in Latin, and 
Principal Baillie, who studied under Mr Boyd, mentions that, at a distance of 
thirty years, the tears, the solemn vows, and the ardour of tho desires produced 
by tile Principal’s Latin prayers, were still fresh in his memory. 1 2 

From the assimilation which was then rapidly taking place to the episcopalian 
form of church government, Mr lloyd felt his situation peculiarly unpleasant. 
Ho could not acquiesce in the decisions of the Perth assembly, and it could not 
be expected that he would be allowed to retain his office under any other condi- 
tion than that of compliance, lie therefore preferred voluntarily resigning his 
office, and retiring to his country residence. Noon after this period, he was ap- 
pointed Principal of the university of Edinburgh, and one of the ministers of 
that city ; but there lie was not long allowed to remain. His majesty insisted 
upon liis compliance with the Perth articles, and an intimation to tluit effect 
having been made to him, he refused, and, to use tlio quaint expression of the 
historian, “ swa took his leave of them.” lie was now ordered to coniine him- 
self within the bounds of Garrick. His last appointment was to Paisley, but a 
quarrel soon occurred with the widow of the Earl of Abcrcorn, who bad lately 
turned papist, and this was a source of new distress to him. Naturally of a 
weakly constitution, and worn down by a series of misfortunes, he now laboured 
under a complication of diseases, which led to his death at Edinburgh, whither 
lie had gone *to consult the physicians, on the 5th of January, L(i27,in the 49th 
year of his age. 

Of his works, few of which are printed, the largest and best known is Ills 
c< Pradectiones in Epistolaiu ad Kpliesios.” From the circumstances which oc- 
curred in the latter part of his life, he was prevented getting it printed as he in- 
tended. After liis death, a copy of the BIS. was sent to Dr Hi vet, who agreed 
with Chouet of Geneva for the printing, but when returning to that place with 
the MS. in his possession, tho ship was taken by the Dunkirkers, and the work 
was seized by some Jesuits, who would part with it “ nee preee nee pretin.” 
Fortunately the original still remained, and it was, after many delays, printed 
“ linpcnsis Societatis Stationuriorum,” in 1052, folio. To the work is prefixed 
a memoir of tho author, by Dr Rivet ; but as their acquaintance did not com- 
mence till 1598 or 1599, there are several errors in his account of the earlier 
part of Boyd’s life, all of which Wodrow has with great industry and accuracy 
corrected. The only other prose work of Mr Boyd, ever published, is his 
“Monita de filii sui primogeniti Institutionc, ex Authoris MSS. autograpliis per 
ll(obertum) S(ibbald), M. 1). edita,” 8vo, 1701. The style of this work, accord- 
ing to Wodrow, is pure, the system perspicuous; and prudence, observation, and 
piety, appear throughout* Besides these, the “ Ilecatombe ad Christum,” the 
tide to Dr Sibbald, and the laudatory poem on king James, are in print. '1 he 
two first are printed in the “Dclicia? Foetn uin Scotorunu” The Ilecatombe has 
been reprinted at Edinburgh in 1701, and subsequently in the “ Boetanun 
•Scot or uni Musa? Sacra?.” The verses to king James have been printed in 
Adamson’s “ Muses’ Welcome;” and it is remarkable, that it seems to have been 
altogether overlooked by Wodrow. All these poems justify the opinion, that had 

1 Bodii Pnekctiones in Epist. ad Ephrs. Prrefat. ad Li*rtor»»in. 

2 O 
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Boyd devoted more of his attention to the composition of Latin poetry, lie might 
have excelled in that elegant accomplishment. 

In the time of Wodrow, several MSS. still remained in the possession of the 
family of Trochrig, consisting of Sermons in English and French, his Fhilo- 
theea, a kind of obituary, extracts from which have lately been printed in the 
second part of the Miscellany of the Bannatyne Club. His life has been written 
at great length by the venerable historian of the sufferings of the Scottish church, 
already frequently quoted. Those who wish to know more of this learned man, 
than the limits of our work will penult, are referred to the very interesting 
series of the Wodrow biographies in the library of the university of Glasgow— 
article Boyd. 

BOYD, Zachary, an eminent divine and religious writer of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was born before the year 1590, and was descended from the family of the Boyds 
of Pinkcll in Garrick (Ayrshire). He was cousin to Mr Andrew Boyd, bishop of 
Argyle, and Mr Robert Boyd of Trochrig, whose memoirs have already been 
embodied in this work, lie received the rudiments of his education at the 
school of Kilmarnock, and passed through an academical course in the college of 
Glasgow. About the year l <>07, he had finished his studies in his native coun- 
try. He then went abroad, and studied at the college of Saumur in France, 
under his relation Hubert Boyd. He was appointed a regent in this University, 
in Kill, and is said to have been o fie red the principaJship, which be declined. 
According to his own statement, he spent sixteen years in France, during four of 
which ho was a preacher of the gospel. In consequence of the persecution of 
the prolcstnnts, he was obliged, in 1(>:21, to return to bis native country. He 
relates, in one of his sermons, the following anecdote of the voyage : — e( In the 
time of the French persecution, I came by sea to Flanders, and as I was sailing 
from Flanders to Scotland, a fearfull tempest arose, which made our mariners 
rcele to and fro, and stagger like drunken men. In the mean time, there was 
a Scots papist who lay near mee. While the ship gave a great shake, I observed 
the man, and after the Lord had sent a calme 1 said to him, ‘ Sir, now ye see the 
weakuesse of your religion ; as long as yce are in prosperitic, yee cry to this 
saiuct and that sainct: in our great danger, I heard yee cry often, Lord, Lord; 
but not a word yee spake of our Lady.’ ” On his reaching Scotland, ho further 
informs us that he “ remained a space a private man at Edinburgh, with Doctor 
Sibbald, the glory and honour of all the physitians of our land. 9 ’ Afterwards, 
he lived successively under the protection cf Sir William Scott of Elie, and of 
the Marquis of Hamilton and his lady at Kinncil ; it being then tlie fashion for 
pious persons of quality in Scotland, to retain one clergyman at least, as a mem- 
ber of their household. In 19:23, lie wr.s appointed minister of the large dis- 
trict in the suburbs of Glasgow, styled the Barony Parish, lor which the crypts 
beneath the cathedral church then served as a place of worship; a scene well 
lilted by its sepulchral gloom, to add to the impressiveness of his Calvinistic elo- 
quence. In this charge he continued all the remainder of his life. In the years 
1934-35 and 45, he tilled tlie office of Hector of tlie University of Glasgow ; an 
office which appeal's from its constituency to have then been very honourable. 

In 1929, Mr Zachary — to use the common mode of designating a clergyman 
in that age — published his principal prose work, u The Last Battell of tlie Soule 
in Death; whereby are shown the diverse skirmishes that are between the soule 
of man on his deatli-hed, and the enemies of our salvation, carefully digested for 
the comfort of the Sicke. by &c. Printed at Edinburgh for the lieires of Andro 
Iiart.” This is one of the lew pious works not of a controversial nature, pro- 
duced by the Scottish clrirch before a very recent period; and it is by no means 
tlie meanest, in the list. It is of a dramatic, or at least a conversational form; 
and tlie dramatis persona, such as, “Pastour, Sicke Man, Spirituall Friend, 
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Carnal Friend, Nathan, Michael,” &c., sustain their parts with such spirit, ns to 
show, in connexion with his other works of the like nature, that he might have 
excelled in a department of profane literature, for which, no doubt., he enter- 
tained the greatest horror, namely, writing for the stage. The first volume of 
the work is dedicated, in an Knglish address to King Charles I., and then in .a 
French one, to his consort. Henrietta Maria. It says much for the dexterity of 
Mr Zachary, that lie inscribes a religious work to a Catholic Princess, without 
any painful reference to licv own unpopular faith. Ue dedicates the second 
volume to the Electress Palatine, daughter of .Tames VI., and adds a short piece, 
which he styles her “Lamentations for the death of her son,” who was drowned 
while crossing in a ferry-boat to Amsterdam. 'Hie extravagant grief which he 
describes in this litllc work is highly amusing. It strikes him that the Electress 
must have conceived a violent antipathy to water, in consequence of the mode of 
her soil’s death, and he therefore makes her conclude her lamentations in the 
following strain : 

“ O cursed waters! O waters of Marali, full hitter are yec to me! () element 
which of all others shall he most detestable to my sonic, / shall never wash 
tni ne hands with thee , hut / shall remember what thou hast done to my best 
beloved some , the darling of my soul! I shall, for ever be a friend to the 
ft re , which is thy greatest foe. Away rivers! away seas! Lei me see you no 
more. If yee were sensible creatures, my dear brother Charles, Prince of the 
European seas, should scourge you with his royal ships; with his thundering 
cannons , he should pierce you to the bottom. 

“() seas of sorrow es, O fearful 1 iloodes, O tumbling tempests, O wilfull waves, 
O swelling surges, () wicked waters, O doolcful deepes, O fearlest pooles, O botch- 
ful butcher boates, was there no mercy among you for such an hopeful l Prince ? 
O that I could refraine from teurcs, and that because they are salt like your- 
selves /” &c. 

Childish as this language is in spirit, it is perhaps in as good taste as most of 
the elegies produced either by tin's or by a later age. 

Mr Zachary appears to have been naLurally a high loyalist. In 10.33, when 
Charles 1. visited his native dominions, to go through the ceremony of Ill's corona- 
tion, Mr Zachary met him, the day after that solemnity, in the porch of Holy- 
rood Palace, and addressed him in a Latin oration couched in the most exalted 
strains of panegyric and ntfcction. He afterwards testified ibis fooling under 
circumstances more apt to test its sincerity. When the attempt to impose the 
episcopal mode of worship upon Scotland, caused the majority of the people to 
unite in a covenant for the purpose of maintaining the former system, the whole 
of the individuals connected with (ilasgow college, together with Mr Zachary, set 
themselves against a document, which, however well-meant and urgently neces- 
sary, was certainly apt to become a stumbling-block in the subsequent proceed- 
ings of the country. These divines resolved rather to yield a little to the wishes 
of their sovereign, than fly into open rebellion against him. Mr llohert Baillie 
paid them a visit, to induce them to subscribe the covenant, hut was not success- 
ful : “ we left them,” says he, <l resolved to celebrate the Communion on Pasch 
in the High Church, kneeling.” 1 This must have been about a month after the 
subscription of the covenant had comment;' \. Soon afterwards, most oi these 
recusants, including Mr Zachary, found it necessary to conform, for where the 
majority is very powerful or very violent, no minority can exist, llaillie says, 
in a subsequent letter/ “ At our townsmen’s desire, Mr Andrew Cant and Mr J. 
liutherford were sent by the nobles to preach in the High Kirk, and receive the 
oaths of that people to the covenant. Lord Eglintoune was appointed to be a 
1 Baillie’s Letters, i, 40\ ‘-Mi ni i, 
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witness tliore. With many a sigh and tear, by all that people the oath was made- 
Provost, bailies, council, all, except three men, held up their hands; Mr Zac/m - 
riaSy and Mr John Bell younger, has put to their hands. The College, it is 
thought, will subscribe, and almost all who reluscd before." 

Though Boyd was henceforth a faithful adherent of this famous bond, he did 
not take the same active share with some of his brethren, in the military proceed- 
ings by which it was supported. While Baillie and others followed the army, 
its the fashion was, with a sword and pair of Dutch pistols at their saddles,” 3 he 
remained at home in the peaceful exercise of his calling, and was content to 
sympathize in their successes by hearsay. Ilo celebrated the light at Newburn- 
lord, August 28, 1640, by which the Scottish covenanting army gained posses- 
sion of Newcastle, in a poem of sixteen 8vo. pages, which is written, however, 
in such a homely style of versiiication, that wc would suppose it to be among tlio 
very earliest of his poetical e Hurts, it opens with a panegyric on the victorious 

Lesly, and then proceeds to describe the battle. 

The Scots millions powder and ball did spew, 

Which with terror tho Canterburians slew. 

Bids rushed at random, which most fearfully 
Menaced to break tho portals of the sky. 

* * * * 

In tliis conflict, which was both sowre and surly, 

Bonos, blood, and brumes went in a hurly-burly . 

All was made hml»e-puttge 9 &c. 

The pistol bullets were almost as bad as the cannon balls. They — 

in squadrons came, like fire anil thunder. 

Men’s hearts and heads belli for to pierce and plunder; 

Their errand, was, (when it was under. stood,) 

To bathe men’s bosoms in a scarlet flood. 

At last comes the wail for the fallen — 

In tin's conflict, which was a great pitie, 

We lost the son of Sir Patrick Makgic. 

Ill 164*1, lie published a more useful work in his * ‘ Crosses, Comforts, and 
Councils, necdfull to be considered and carefully to be laid up in the hearts of 
the (iodly, in these boystcrous broiles, and bloody times.” We also lind from 
the titles of many of his manuscript discourses that, with a diligent ami affection- 
ate zeal for the spiritual edification of the people under his charge, he had im- 
proved the remarkable events of the time as they successively occurred. 

That the reluctance of Mr Zachary to join the Covenanters did not arise from 
timidity of nature, seems to be proved by an incident which occurred at a later 
period of his life. After the death of Charles I. it is well known that the Scot- 
tish presbyterians made a gallant effort to sustain the royal authority against the 
triumphant party of independents. They invited home the son of the late king, 
and rendered him at least the limited monarch of Scotland. Cromwell, having 
crossed the Tweed with an army, overthrew the Scottish forces at Dunbar, Sep- 
t ember 3, 1650 ; and gained possession of the southern portion of the country. 
Glasgow w r as, of course, exposed to a visit from this unscrupulous adversary. 
“ Cromwell," says Baillie, “ with the whole body of bis army, comes peaceably to 
(ilasgow. The magistrates and ministers all fled away; I got to the isle of 
Ctnnray, with my Lady Montgomery, but left all my family and goods to Crom- 
well** courtesy, which indeed was great, for he took such measures with the sol- 
t ' 3 Bai Hit’s Letters, i, 174. 
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diers, that they did less displeasure at Glasgow than if they had been at London, 
though Mr Zachary Boyd railed on them all to their very face in the High 
Church .” This was on the 13th of October, and we learn from a manuscript 
note upon the preacher’s own bible, that the chapter which lie expounded on 
this occasion, was the eighth of the book of Daniel. In this is detailed the 
vision of the ram with two horns, which is at first powerful, but at length over- 
come and trampled down by a lie-goat ; being an allegory of the destruction of 
the kings of Media and Persia by Alexander of Macedon. It is evident that 
Mr Zachary endeavoured to extend the parable to existing circumstances, and of 
course made out Cromwell to be the he-goat . The preacher further chose for 
a text the following passage in the Psalms. “ But I as a deaf man heard not ; 
and I was as a dumb man that ope noth not his mouth. Thus 1 was as a man 
that lieareth not, and in whose mouth are no reproofs. For in thee, O Lord, 
do I hope: thou wilt hear, 0 Lord my God.” — Ps. xxxviii, 13, 14, 15. This 
sermon was probably by no means faithful to its text, for certainly Mr Zachary 
was not the man to keep a mouth clear of reproofs when he saw occasion for 
blame. The exposition , at least, was so full of bitter allusions to the sectarian 
General, that one of his officers is reported to have whispered into his ear lor 
permission “ to pistol tho scoundrel.’’ Cromwell had more humanity and good 
sense than to accede to such a request. “ No, no,” said he, 11 we will manage 
him in another way/’ lie asked Mr Zachary to dine with him, and gained his 
respect by the fervour of the devotions in which he spent the evening. It is 
said that they did not finish their mutual exercise till three in the morning. 4 

Mr Zachary did not long survive this incident. He died about the end of the 
year, 1(353, or the beginning of 1(354, when the famous Mr Donald Cargill was 
appointed his successor. “ In the conscientious discharge of his duty as a 
preacher of God’s word, which he had at the same time exercised with humility, 
he seems whether in danger or out of it, to have been animated with a heroic 
firmness. In a mind such as his, so richly stored with the noble examples fur- 
nished by sacred history, and with such a deep sense of the responsibility attached 
to his office, we are prepared to expect the same consistency of principle, and 
decision of conduct in admonishing men, even of the most exalted rank. * * * 

We have every reason to suppose that tlio tenor of his conduct in life became tho 
high office of which he made profession. From the sternness with which he 
censures manners and customs prevalent in society, the conforming to many of 
which could incur no moral guilt, it is to bo presumed that he was of the most 
rigid and austere class of divines. * * * We are ignorant of any of tho 

circumstances attending his last moments, a time peculiarly interesting in tho 
life of every man ; but. from what we know of him, we may venture to say, with- 
out the hazard of an erroneous conclusion, that his state of mind, at tho trying 
hour, was that of a firm and cheerful expectation in the belief in the great doc- 
trines of Christianity, which ho had so earnestly inculcated, both from the pul- 
pit and the press, with the additional comfort and support of a long and labo- 
rious life in liis Master’s service. About twenty-live years before his death, he 
was so near the verge of the grave, that his friends liad made the necessary pre- 
paration for his winding sheet, which he afterwards found among his books. 
He seems to have recovered from the uisease with a renewed determination to 

4 The accural o editor of a new edition of " The Last 13.it loll of the Soule,” (Glasgow* 
1831,) from whose memoir of Mr Zachary most of these facts arc taken, blames Mr liaillie 
in my opinion, unjustly, for having (led on this occasion, while Mr Zachary had the supe- 
rior courage to remain. It should be recollected that Mr Baillie had particular reason to 
dread the vengeance of Cromwell and his army, having bn.n one of the principal indivi- 
duals concerned in the bringing hi me of the King, and consequently in the provocation of 
the present war. 
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employ tlie remainder of his life in the cause to which he had been previously 
devoted : lie pursued perseveringly to near its termination, this happy course, 
and just lived to complete an extensive manuscript work, bearing for its title. 
4 The Notable places of the Scripture expounded,’ at the end of which he adds, 
In a tremulous and indistinct hand-writing, ‘Ilcere the author, was neere his 
end, and was able to do no more, March 3d, 1053.’ ’’ 5 

Mr Zachary had been twice married, first, to Elizabeth Fleming, of whom no 
memorial is preserved, and secondly, to Margaret Mure, third daughter of Wil- 
liam 31 ure of Glanderston, ( near Neilston, Renfrewshire.) By neither of his 
wives had he any ofispring. 'Hie second wife, surviving him, married for her 
second husband the celebrated Durham, author of the Commentary on tho Re- 
velation — to whom, it would appear, she had betrayed some partiality even 
in licr first husband’s lifetime. There is a traditional anecdote, that, when 3Ir 
Zachary was dictating his last will, his spouse made one modest request, namely, 
that lie would bequeath something to 31r Durham. He answered, with a sarcastic 
reference to herself, “ I’ll lea’ him what I canna keep frac him.’’ lie seems to 
have possessed an astonishing quantity of worldly goods for a Scottish clergy- 
man of that period. lie had lent eleven thousand merks to IMurc of Rownllnn, 
five thousand to the Karl of Glencairn, and six thousand to the Karl of Loudon ; 
which sums, with various others, swelled his whole property in money to 527 
Scots. Tills, after llie deduction of certain expenses, was divided, in terms of 
his will, between bis relict and the college of Glasgow. About <£20,000 Scots is 
said to have been tlie sum realized by the College, besides liis library and man- 
uscript compositions; but it is a mistake that lie made any stipulation as to the 
publication of liis writings, or any part of them. To this splendid legacy, wo 
appear to be chiefly indebted for the present elegant buildings of the College, 
which were mostly erected under the care of Principal Gillespie during the 
period of the Common wealth. In gratitude tor the munificent gift of Mr Zachary, 
a bust of bis figure was erected over the gateway within the court, with an appro- 
priate inscription. There is also a portrait of him in the Divinity Hall of the 
College. Nineteen works, chiefly devotional and religious, and none of them of 
great extent, were published by i\lr Zachary during bis lifetime ; but these bore 
a small proportion to his manuscript writings, which are no less than eighty-six 
in number, chiefly comprised within thirteen quarto volumes, written in a very 
close hand, apparently for the press. Besides those contained in the thirteen 
volumes, are three others — “ Zion’s Flowers, or Christian Poems for Spiritual 
Edification.” 2 vols. 4-to. 44 The English Academic, containing precepts and 

purpose for the weal both of Soul and Body,” 1 vol. 12mo. and 4 ‘Tlie Four 
Evangels in English verse.’’ 

“ 3Ir Boyd appears to have been a scholar of very considerable learning. Ho 
composed in Latin, and his qualifications in that language may be deemed 
respectable. Ilis works also bear the evidence of bis having been possessed of 
a critical knowledge of the Greek, Hebrew', and other languages. As a prose 
writer, lie will bear comparison with any of the Scottish divines of the same age. 
lie is superior to Rutherford, and, in general, more grammatically correct than 
even Baillic himself, who was justly esteemed a very learned man. liis style 
may be considered excellent for the period. Of his characteristics as a writer, 
his originality of thought is particularly striking. He discusses many of his sub- 
jects with spirit and ingenuity, and there is much which must be acknowledged 
as flowing from a vigorous intellect, and a fervid, and poetical imagination. This 
latter tendency of his genius is at all times awake, and from which may be 
inferred his taste for metaphor, and love of colouring, so conspicuous in his 
8 Life prt.’xctl to new edition of “The Last Bnttell of tlie fcfrule.” 
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writings. Jig lias great fertility of explication, amounting often to difluseness, 
and, in many cases, it would have been well had he known where to have 
paused. With extensive powers of graphic delineation, he is an instructive and 
interesting writer, though dwelling too much upon minute circumstances, lie 
seems naturally to have been a man of an agreeable temperament, and as a con- 
sequence, at times, blends, with the subject on which he dilates, a dash of his 
own good natuve, in some humorous and witty observations, llis irony, often 
well-timed and well-turned, comes down witli the force of illustration, and the suecr 
of sarcastic rebuke. A close observer of mankind and their actions, the judg- 
ment he forms respecting them, is that of a shrewd, sagacious, and penetrating 
mind. Like a skilful master of his profession, he discovers an inlimato know- 
ledge of the manifold, and secret workings of the depravity of the human 
heart ; and though some of the disclosures of its wickedness may not be con- 
veyed in tlie most polished terms, we commend the honesty, ami simplicity of 
his heart, who had invariably followed tlie good old practice of a sincere and 
wholesome plainness. His prayers breathe the warm, and powerful strains of a 
devotional mind, and a rich vein of feeling and piety runs through the matter 
of all his meditations. We have now to notice Mr Boyd in the character in 
which he has hitherto hcen best known to the world, namely, in that of a poet. 
One of liis most popular attempts to render himself serviceable to bis country was 
in preparing a poetical version of the Hook of Psalms for the use of the church. 
It bad been previous to ItilG that he engaged in this, as tlie Assembly of Id 17, 
when appointing a committee to examine Pons's version, which had been trans- 
mitted to them by the Assembly at Westminster, ‘recommended them to avail 
themselves of the psalter of Itowallan, and of Mr Zachary Boyd, and of any 
other poetical writers.’ It, is further particularly recommended to Mr Zachary 
Boyd to translate the other Scriptural Songs in metre, and to report his travails 
therein to the commission of that Assembly : that after their examination thereof 
they may send tlie same to the presbyteries to be there considered until the next 
(General Assembly. ( Assembly Acta , Aug. 28, Hi IT.)’ Mr Boyd complied 
with this request, as the Assembly, Aug. 10, l(i4H, ‘recommends to Mr John 
Adamson, and Mr Thomas (’raw lurd to revise the labours of Mr Zachary Boyd 
upon the other Scripture Songs, and to prepare a report thereof to the said com- 
mission for ptiblick aliairs,’ who, it is probable, had never given in any e report 
of their labours.’ Of his version, Baillie had not entertained a high opinion, as 
he says, e Our good friend, Air Zachary Boyd, lias put himself to a great deal of 
pains and charges to make a psaltc**, hut, l ever warned him his hopes were 
groundless to gel, it received in our churches, yet the flatteries of his unadvised 
neighbours makes him insist in bis fruitless design.’ There seems to have been 
a party who did not undervalue Mr Boyd’s labours quite so much ns Baillie, and 
who, if possible, were determined to carry their point, as, according to Baillie’s 
statement, i Tlie Psalms were often revised, and soiit to presbyteries,’ and, ‘ bad 
it not been for some who had 1110113 regard than needed to Mr Zachary Boyd’s 
psalter, I think they ( Houwa version ) had passed through in the end of last 
Assembly ; but these, with almost all the references from the former Assemblies, 
were remitted to the next.’ On 23d November, lioiis’s version, revised 

and improved, was sanctioned by the commission with authority of tlie (General 
Assembly, and any other discharged from being used in the churches, or its 
families. Mr Boyd was thus deprived of tho honour to which he aspired with 
some degree of zeal, and it must have been to himself and friends, a source of 
considerable disnppoi litment. 

** Among other works, he produced two volumes, under the title of * Zion's 
Flowers, or Christian Poems for Spiritual! edification,’ and it is these which 
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are usually shown as his bible, and have received that designation. These 
volumes consist of a collection of poems on select subjects in Scripture history, 
such as that of Josiali, Jephtlia, David and Goliah, &c. rendered into the drama- 
tic form, in which various 4 speakers ’ are introduced, and where the prominent 
tacts of the Scripture narrative are brought forward, and amplified. We have a 
pretty close parallel to these poems, in the 14 Ancient Mysteries ” of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and in the sacred dramas of some modem writers.” 

The preceding criticism and facts which we have taken the liberty to borrow 
from Mr Neil, 1 form an able and judicious defence of the memory of this distin- 
guished man. As some curiosity, however, may reasonably be entertained 
respecting compositions which excited so much vulgar and ridiculous misrepre- 
sentation, we shall make no apology for introducing some specimens of Mr Boyd’s 
poetry — both of that kind which seems to have been dictated when his Pegasus 
was careering through “ the highest heaven of invention,” and of that other sort 
which would appear to have been conceived while the sacred charger was canter* 
ing upon the mean soil of this uellier world, which it sometimes did, I must 
confess, very much after the manner of the most ordinary beast of burden. 
The following Morning Hyiun for Christ, selected from his work entitled, “ The 
Knglish Academic,’’ will scarcely fail to convey a respectful impression of the 
writer : — 


() Day Spring from on high, 
Cause pass away our night; 
Clear first our morning sky, 
Anil after shine thou bright 


O, of all lights the light, 

The Light that is most true. 
Now banish thou our night, 
And still our light renew. 


Of lights thou art the light. 

Of righteousness the sun ; 

Thy beams they are most blight. 
Through all the world they nun 

The day thou hast begun 
Thou wilt it clearer make; 

We hope to see this Sun 
High in our Zocliak. 


Thy face now to us show 
O son of God most dear; 

O Morning Star, most true, 
Make tliou our darkness clear. 

Nothing at all is here, 

That with thee may compare ; 
O unto us draw near, 

And us thy children spare! 


O make thy morning dew 
To fall without all cease ; 
Do thou such favour show 
As unto Gideon’s fierce. 


Thy mercies they arc rare, 

If they were understood ; 
Wrath due to us thou bare. 
And for us shed thy blood. 


() do thou never cease 

To make that dew to fall — 

The dew of grace and peace, 

And joys celestial. 

This morning wo do call 
Upon thy name divine. 

That thou among us all 
Cause thine Aurora shine. 

Let shadows all decline, 

And wholly pass away. 

That light which is divine. 

May bring to us our day. 

A day to sliino for aye, 

A day that is most bright, 

A day that never may 
Be followed, with a night . 

1 IJfo of Zneharv Bojd, prefixed to the new 


Like beasts they are most rude. 

Whom reason cannot move — 

Thou most perfytdy good. 

Entirely for to love. 

Us make mind tilings above. 

Even things that most excell ; 

Of tlune untai-.ted love. 

Give us the sacred seal. 

O that wc light could sec 
That shiueth in thy face ! 

$o, at the last, should w r e 
F rom glory go to grace. 

Within thy sacred place 
Is only true content, 

When God’s seen face to 
Above the firmament. 

Edition of His “ Lnst Battel of the Soule- 
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O that our hours were spent, 

Among the sons of men, 

To praise the Omnipotent, 

Amen, yea, and Amen ! 

The ludicrous passages are not many in number. The following is one which 
Pennant first presented to the world; being the soliloquy of Jonah within the 
whale’s belly ; taken from “ The Flowers of Zion — 

Here apprehended I in prison ly ; 

What goods will ransom my captivity ? 

What house is this, where’s neither coal nor candle, 

Where I nothing but guts of fishes handle ? 

I and my table are both here within, 

Whero day ncere dawned, where sunne did never shine. 

The like of this on earth man never saw, 

A living man within a monster’s maw. 

Buried under mountains which are high and steep. 

Plunged under waters hundreth fathoms deep. 

Not so was Noah in his house of tree, 

For through a window he the light did see •, 

Hoc sailed above the highest waves — a wonder; 

I and iny boat are all the waters under; 

Hee in his ark might gee and also come. 

But 1 sit still in such a straitened roome 
As is most uncouth, head and feet together. 

Among such grease as would a thousand smother. 

1 find no way now for my shrinking hence, 

But heero to lie and die for mine offence ; 

Eight prisoners were in Noah’s hulk together 
Comfortable they were, each one to other. 

In all the earth like unto inee is none. 

Far from all living, I heerc lye alone, 

Where I entombed in melancholy sink, 

Choakt, so floral, &<•. 

And it is strange that, immediately after this grotesque description of his situa- 
tion, Pegasus again ascends, and Jonah begins a prayer to Cod, conceived in a 
fine strain of devotion. 

BROWN, James, a traveller and scholar of some eminence, na s the son of 
James Brown, M. 1). who published a translation of tuo “ Orations of Isocrates ” 
without his name, and who died in 1733. The subject of this article was born 
at Kelso, May 2 3d, 1700, and was educated at Westminster School, where lie 
made great proficiency in the Latin and Greek classics. In the year 1722, 
when less than fourteen years of age, lie accompanied his father to Constanti- 
nople. where, having naturally an aptitude for the acquisition of languages, lie 
made himself a proficient in Turkish, modern Greek, and Italian. On his re- 
turn in 1725, lie added the Spanish to the other languages which lie had already 
mastered. About 1732, ho was the means of commencing the publication of 
the London Directory, a work of vast utility in tho mercantile world, and which 
has since been imitated in almost every considerable town in the empire. After 
having laid the foundation of this undertaking, he transferred his interest in it 
to Mr llenry Kent, a printer in Finch-Lane, Comhill, who carried it on for 
many years, and eventually, through its means, acquired a fortune and an estate. 
In 1741, Brown entered into an engagement with twenty-four of the principal 
merchants in London, to act as their chief agent in carrying on a trade, through 
Russia, with Persia. Having travelled to that country by tho Wolga and the 
h 2 p 
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Caspian Sea, he established a factory at Reslul, where lie continued nearly four 
years. During this time, he travelled in state to the camp of the famous Kouli 
Khan, with a letter which had been transmitted to him by George II. for that 
monarch. He also rendered himself such a proficient in the Persic language, as 
to be able, on his return, to compile a copious dictionary and grammar, with 
many curious specimens of Persic literature, which, however, was never published* 
A sense of the dangerous situation of the settlement, and his dissatisfaction with 
some of his employers, were tlio causes of his return ; and his remonstrances on 
these subjects were speedily found to be just, by the factory being plundered of 
property to the amount of L. 80,01)0, and a period being put to the Persian 
trade. From liis return in 1710 to bis death, which took place in his house at 
Stoke Newington, November 30, 1788, lie appears to have lived in retirement 
upon his fortune. In tho obituary of the Gentleman’s Magazine, lie is charac- 
terised as a person of strict integrity, unaffected piety, and exalted, but unosten- 
tatious benevolence. 

DROWN, John, author of the u Self-Interpreting Bible,” and many popular 
religious works, was born in the year 1722 at Carpow, a village in the parish 
of Aberncthy and county of Perth. Ills father, for the greatest part of bis life, 
followed the humble occupation of a weaver, and was entirely destitute of the 
advantages of regular education, but, nevertheless, seems to have been a man of 
superior intelligence and worth, and even to have possessed some portion of that 
zeal in the pursuit ol* knowledge, and that facility in acquiring it without the ordi- 
nary helps, which his son so largely inherited. In consequence of the circum- 
stances of his parents, John Drown was able to spend but a very limited time at 
school in acquiring the elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic, “One 
month,” he has himself told us, “ without his parent’s allowance, he bestowed 
upon Latin.” Ilis thirst for knowledge was intense, and excited him even at 
this early period to extraordinary diligence in all departments of study, hut 
particularly to religious culture. The strong direction of his mind from the be- 
ginning to scholarship in general, and to that kind of it more closely connected 
with divinity in particular, seems to have early suggested to his mother the pos- 
sibility of his one day finding scope for the indulgence of his taste in the service 
of the church, and made her often picture, in the visions of maternal fondness, 
the day when she should, to use her own homely expression, “ see the crows dy- 
ing over her bairn’s kirk.” 

About the eleventh year of his age he was deprived by death of his father, and 
soon after of his mother, and was himself reduced, by four successive attacks of 
fever, to a state which made it probable that he was about speedily to join liis 
parents in the grave. But having recovered from this illness, lie had the good 
fortune to find a friend and protector in John Ogilvie, a shepherd venerable for 
age, and eminent for piety, who fed his flock among the neighbouring mountains. 
This worthy individual was an elder of the parish of Abernethy, yet, though a 
person of intelligence and religion, was so destitute of education as to be unable 
even to read — a circumstance which may appear strange to those accustomed to 
hear of the universal diffusion of elementary education among the Scottish 
peasantry, but which is to be accounted for in this case, as in that of the elder 
Brown, by the disordered state of all the social institutions in Scotland previous 
to the dose of the seventeenth century. To supply liis own deficiency, Ogilvie 
was glad to engage young Brown to assist him in tending his flock, and read to 
him during the intervals of comparative inaction and repose which his occupa- 
tion afforded. To screen themselves from the storm and the heat, they built a 
little lo^^among the hills, and to this their mountain tabernacle (long after 
pointed out under this name by the peasants) they frequently repaired to cele- 
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brate their pastoral devotions. Often “ the wilderness and the solitary place 
were glad for them, and the desert rejoiced even with joy and singing.” 

Ere long it happened that Ogilvie retired from his occupation as a shepherd, 
and settled in the town of Abernethy. In consequence of this change, young 
Brown entered the service of a neighbouring fanner, who maintained a more 
numerous establishment than his former friend. This step he laments as having 
been followed by much practical apostasy from God, and showed itself in a sensi- 
ble decline of religious attainments, and a general lukewarmness in religious 
duty. Still, however, during the season of backsliding which he himsell saw 
reason thus to deplore, his external character was remarkably distinguished by 
many virtues, and especially by the rare and truly Christian grace ot meekness. 
In the year 1733, four ministers of the Church of Scotland, among whom was 
Mr MoneriefT of Abernethy, declared a secession from its judicatures, alleging as 
their reasons for taking this step the following list of grievances ; “The suf- 
ferance of error without adequato censure ; the infringement of the rights of the 
Christian people in the choice and settlement of ministers under the law of 
patronage; the neglect or relaxation of discipline; the restraint ot ministerial 
freedom in opposing mal-administration, and the refusal of the prevailing party 
to be reclaimed.” To this body our young shepherd early attached himself, and 
ventured to conceive the idea of one day becoming a shepherd of souls in that 
connection, lie accordingly prosecuted his studies with increasing ardour and 
diligence, and began to attain considerable knowledge of Gatin and Greek. 
These acquisitions he made entirely without aid from others, except that lie was 
able occasionally to snatch an hour when the flocks were folded at noon, in order 
to seek the solution of such diiliculfics as his unaided efforts could not master, from 
two neighbouring clergymen — the one Mr Moncrielf of Abernethy, who has just 
been mentioned as one of the founders of the Secession, and the other Mr Johnston of 
Arngask, father of the late venerable Dr Johnston of North-Lei til ; both ot whom 
■were very obliging and communicative, and took great interest in promoting 
the progress of the studious shepherd-boy. An anecdote lias been preserved of 
this part of bis life and studies which deserves to be mentioned, lie bad now 
acquired so much knowledge of Greek as encouraged him to hope that lie might 
at length be prepared to reap the richest of all rewards which classical le*iriiing 
could confer on him, the capacity of reading, in the original tongue, the blessed 
New Testament of our Lord and .Saviour Jesus Christ. Full ot ibis hope, he 
became anxious to possess a copy of the invaluable volume. One night, accord- 
ingly, having folded his flocks in safety, aud his fellow -shepherd, whose senti- 
ments towards him w r crc now these of friendship and veneration, having under- 
taken to discharge his pastoral duties for the succeeding day, lie set out on 
a midnight-journey to St Andrews, a distance of twenty-four miles. Having 
reached his destination in the morning, lie repaired straightway to the nearest 
bookseller, and asked for a copy of the Greek New Testament. The master of 
the shop, though, situated as lie was in a provincial Scottish University, he must 
have been accustomed to hear such books inquired for by youths whose appear- 
ance and habiliments were none of the most civilized, was nevertheless somewhat 
astonished by such an .application from so unlikely a person, and was rather 
disposed to taunt him with its presumption. Meanwhile a party of gentlemen,, 
said to have been professors in the university, entered the shop, and having un- 
derstood the matter, questioned the lad about his employment and studies. 
After hearing liis tale, ono of them desire I the bookseller to bring the volume, 
who accordingly produced it, and throwing it down upon Ihe table, “ Boy” said 
he, “ read that book, and you shall have it for nothing.” The offer vas too 
good to be rejected, and young Brown, having acquitted himself to the admira- 
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tion of his judges, carried off his cheaply-purchased Testament in triumph, and, 
ere the evening arrived, was studying it in the midst of his flock upon the hills 
of Abernethy. 

His extraordinary acquisitions about this time subjected him to a suspicion, 
which was more generally entertained than would now appear credible, that he 
received a secret aid from tho enemy of man, upon the pledge of his own souL 
It was probably in consequence of the annoyance he experienced on this account, 
that he abandoned the occupation of a shepherd, and undertook that of pedlar or 
travelling-merchant. This mode of life was once of much greater importance 
and higher esteem in Scotland than at present, when the facilities of communi- 
cation between all parts of the country and the greater seats of commerce 
have been multiplied to such a degree, and was often pursued by persons of great 
intelligence and respectability. Its peculiar tendency to imbue the mind with a 
love of nature, and form it to a knowledge of the world, have been finely illus- 
trated by a great poet of our day : nor is the Scottish pedlar of the Excursion, 
though certainly somewhat too metaphysical and liberal, in every respect the un- 
natural character which it has been represented. It will not, however, be 
considered very surprising when we say, that young Brown did not shine in his 
new profession. During his mercantile peregrinations, which lay chiefly in the 
interior parts of Fife and Kinrosshire, he made it a rule to call at no house of 
which the family had not the character of being religious and given to reading. 
When be was received into any such duelling, his first care was to have ail the 
books it could furnish collected together, among which, if he did but light upon 
a new one, with avidity he fell to the literary feast, losing in the appetite of the 
soul, the hunger of the body, and in the traffic of knowledge forgetting the mer- 
chandise of pedlar’s wares. It is related, and may well be believed, that the 
contents of his pack, on liis return to head quarters from one of his expeditions, 
used to present a lively image of chaos, and that he was very glad to express his 
obligations to any neat-handed housewife who would take the arrangement of 
them upon herself. Many a time and oft was he prudently reminded of the 
propriety of attending more to his business, and not wasting his time on what did 
not concern him — till his monitors at List gave up the case in despair, and wisely 
shaking their heads, pronounced him “ good for nothing but to be a scholar.” 

Soon after the close of the Rebellion of 1745, during which period he served 
as a volunteer in the regiment of militia raised by the county of Fife, in behalf 
of tho government, lie resolved to undertake the more dignified duties of school- 
master. lie established himself in the year 1747 at Gairney Bridge, a village in 
the neighbourhood of Kinross, and there laid the foundation of a school Which 
subsisted for a considerable time, and, fifteen years after, was taught by another 
individual whose name has also become favourably known to the world — whose 
lot, however, was not like his predecessor’s, to come to the grave “ like a shock 
of corn fully ripe,” but to wither prematurely “ in the mom and liquid dew of 
youth,” — the tender and interesting young poet, Michael Bruce. During Mr 
Brown’s incumbency, which lasted for two years, this school was remarkably suc- 
cessful, and attracted scholars from a considerable distance. He afterwards taught 
for a year and a half another school at Spittal, in the congregation of Linton, 
under Mr James Mair. The practical character of his talents, the accuracy of 
his learning, the intimate experience which, as a self-taught scholar, he must 
have had of elementary difficulties, and the best mode of solving them, and tho 
conscientiousness and assiduity which always formed distinguishing features of 
his character— must have peculiarly qualified him for the discharge of liis present 
duties. While active in superintending the studies of others, he did not relax in 
the prosecution of his own. On the contrary, liis ardour seems to have led him 
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into imprudent extremes of exertion. He would commit to memory fifteen chap- 
ters of the Bible as an evening exercise after the labours of the day, and after 
such killing efforts, allow himself but four hours of repose. To this excess of 
exertion he was probably stimulated by the near approach of the period to which 
he had long looked forward with trembling hope — the day which was to reward 
the toils and trials of his various youth, by investing him with the solemn func- 
tion of an ambassador of Christ. During the vacations of his school, he was now 
engaged in the regular study of philosophy and divinity under the inspection of 
the Associate Synod, and the superintendence of the Hev. Ebenezer Erskine, and 
James Fisher, two of the original roundel's, and principal lights of the Secession 
church. At length, in the year 1751, having completed his preparatory course 
of study, and approved himself on trial before the Associate Presbytery of Kd in- 
burgh, he was licensed by that reverend body, at Dalkeith, to preach the gospel 
in their society, lie entered upon the sacred work with deep impressions of its 
solemn responsibilities, lie has himself mentioned that his mind, immediately 
previous to his receiving authority to preach, was very vividly affected by that 
awful text in Isaiah vi. !), 10, “ lie said, Co and tell this people, Hear ye in- 
deed, but understand not ; see ye indeed, but perceive not ; make the heart of 
this people fat, and make their cars heavy, and shut their eyes ; Jest they see 
with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their hearts, and 
convert and he healed.” lie had not been long a probationer, when be re- 
ceived tw r o nearly simultaneous calls to the settled discharge of ministerial duty ; 
one from the congregation of Stow, a village in the sliire of Edinburgh, and the 
other from that of Haddington, tlie principal town in the county of that name. 
The Presbytery of Edinburgh, within whose bounds botli congregations were in- 
cluded, and wliich had therefore, according to the Presbyterian constitution, the 
right of deciding between tlieir competing claims, submitted tlie matter to his 
own discretion. His choice was determined to Haddington, partly by his feel- 
ings of sympathy with that congregation for disappointments it had already ex- 
perienced. and partly by his modest estimate of Ills own qualifications, to which 
lie fell the smaller of the two charges more suitable. Over this congregation 
therefore he was finally ordained pastor in the month of June, 1751. It de- 
serves to be mentioned, however, that he continued regularly to visit and examine 
the congregation of Stow until it was supplied with a regular minister. 

To tlie duties of tlie sacred office he devoted himself with the most zealous and 
laborious industry. The smallness of liis congregation enabled him at once to 
undertake the wiliest range of ministerial duty, and to execute it with the great- 
est minuteness and accuracy. Besides regularly preaching four discourses every 
Sunday during the summer, and three during winter in his own place of worship, 
and occasionally in the country during the week, he visited all his people an- 
nually in his pastoral capacity, and carried them t-> ice in the same period through 
a course of public catechetical examinations. He was very assiduous in his visits 
to the sick and the afflicted, and that not merely to those of his own congrega- 
tion, but to all, of every denomination, who desired his services. The peculiar 
characteristic of his manner of address on all these occasions, public and private, 
was an intense solemnity and earnestness, which extorted attention even from 
the scorner, and was obviously the genui .e expression of his own overwhelming 
sense of the reality and importance of the message. “ llis grave appearance,” 
says a late English divine, who hod attended his ministry for some time, “ his 
solemn, weighty, and energetic mannci of speaking, used to aflect me very much. 
Certainly his preaching was close, and his address to the conscience pungent. 
Like his Lord and Master, lie spoke with authority and hallowed pathos, having 
tasted the sweetness and felt the power of what he delivered.” To the same 
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effect, the celebrated David Ilumc, having been led to hear him preach on one 
occasion at North Berwick, remarked, “ 'J hat old man preaches as if Christ were 
at his elbow.’’ Except for his overawing seriousness, and occasionally a melt- 
ing sweetness in his voice, it does not appear that his delivery was by any means 
attractive. “ It was my mercy,” he says, with characteristic modesty, that “ the 
Lord, who had given me some other talents, withheld from mo a popular delivery, 
so that though my discourses were not disrelished by the serious, so far rs I 
heard, yet they were not so agreeable to many hearts as those of my brethren, 
which it was a pleasure to me to see possessed of that talent which the Lord, to 
restrain my pride, had denied to me.” Ilis labours were not in vain in the , 
Lord. The members of his congregation, the smallness of which he often spoke 
of as a mercy, seem to have been enabled to walk, in a great measure, suitably to 
their profession and their privileges ; and he had less experience than most 
ministers of that bitterest of all trials attached to a conscientious pastor’s situa- 
tion — scandalous irregularities of practice among those in regard to whom he 
can have no greater joy than to see them walking in the truth. In ecclesiastical 
policy, he was a staunch Presbyterian and Seceder in tlio original sense of the 
term, as denoting an individual separated, not from the constitution of the esta- 
blished church, either as a church or as an establishment, hut from the policy and 
control of the predominant party in her judicatures. At the unhappy division of 
the Secession church in 1715, commonly known by the name of the Breach, on 
the question of making refusal of the burgess oath a term of communion, though 
personally doubtful of the propriety of a Sececler’s swearing the oath in question, 
he attached himself to that party, who, from declining peremptorily to pronounce 
it unlawful, obtained the popular appellation of Burghers, — -justly considering 
that a difference of opinion on this point was by no means of sulliciciit impor- 
tance to break the sacred bond of Christian fellowship, ilis public prayers 
were liberal and catholic, and he always showed the strongest affection for gospel 
ministers and true Christians of every name. In an unpublished letter to a 
noble lady of the episcopal communion, he expresses his hope “ that it will afford 
her a delightful satisfaction to observe bow extensive and important the agree- 
ment, and how small the difference of religious sentiments, between a professedly 
staunch Presbyterian and a truly conscientious Episcopalian, if they both cor- 
dially believe the doctrine of Hod’s free grace reigning to men’s eternal life, 
through the imputed righteousness of Jesus Christ our Lord.” Ho made a point 
of regularly attending and acting in the church courts, though he avoided taking 
any leading part iu the management of ecclesiastical business. The uniformity 
and universality of his habits of personal devotion were remarkable. Of him it 
might well be said, that he walked with Hod, and that in Hod he, as it were to 
his own consciousness, lived, and moved, and had Ills being. He had acquired a 
holy skill in deriving, from every scene of nature, and every incident of life, 
occasions of Christian thought, impulses of Christian feeling, motives to Christian 
duty. Ilis 14 Christian Journal” seems to have been literally the picture of his 
daily course and association of ideas, and the beautiful motto lie lias prefixed to 
it, to have been the expression of his own experience : “The ear that is ever 
attentive to Hod never hears a voice that speaks not of Him ; the soul, whose eye 
is intent on him, never sees an atom in which she doth not discern her Best 
Beloved.*’ He could hold sweet communion with liis heavenly Father in the 
most terrible displays of His majesty, not less than in the softer manifestations of 
His benignity. One day, heaving a tremendous crash of thunder, lie smilingly 
exclaimed to those around, “ That is the low whisper of my Hod.” His seasons 
of prayer, stated and special, secret and domestic, were frequent beyond the rules 
of any prescribed routine. Often was lie overheard, in the nightly and the 
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morning' watches, conversing with his God in prayer and praise, remembering 
his Maker upon liis bed, and having his song with him in the night. Amidst tho 
ordinary details of life, the devout aspirations of the heart were continually 
breaking forth in ejaculations of thanksgiving and holy desire: liis conversation 
habitually dwelt on heavenly things; or, if secular objects were introduced, be 
would turn them with sanctifying ingenuity into divine emblems and spiritual 
analogies. His whole mind and life seemed impregnated with devotion, and all 
his days formed, as it were, one Sabbath. The extent of his pecuniary liberality 
was surprising, lie considered it a binding duty on every individual to devote 
at least the tenth part of his revenue to pious uses; and out of an income which, 
during the greater part of his life, amounted to only forty pounds a year, and 
never exceeded fifty, and from which he had a numerous family to support, lie 
generally exceeded that proportion. He distributed his benevolence with strict 
attention to the Saviour's command, “Let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth.” 

He was aware of the importance of conversation among the various means of 
doing good, and, though he laments his own “ sinful weakness and unskilful ness 
in pushing religious discourse,” he was too conscientious to neglect the oppor- 
tunities which presented themselves of promoting, in this way, the glory of God. 
and the best interests of men. He made it a distinct principle never to leave 
any company in which he might be planed, without saying something which, by 
the blessing of God, might promote their spiritual good. It is related, that, 
having accidentally met Ferguson the poet walking in Haddington church-yard, 
and being struck with his pensive appearance, he modestly addressed him, and 
offered him certain serious advices, which deeply affected him at the time, and 
doubtless had their share in exciting and promoting those terrible convictions 
which latterly overwhelmed the poet’s mind, and in which it may perhaps he 
hoped there was something better than “ the sorrow that worketli death.” He 
knew', however, that there was a certain discretion to be used in such cases, and 
a selection to be made of the “ mollia tempora fandi the seasons when words 
are “ fitly spoken.” Of this, the following anecdote is ail example: — Having 
occasion to cross the ferry between Leith and King horn, with a Highland gentle- 
man as his fellow -passenger, he was lunch grieved to hear his companion fre- 
quently take the name of God in vain, hut restrained himself from taking any 
notice of it in the presence of the rest of the company. On reaching land, how- 
ever, observing the same gentleman walking alone upon the beach, lie stepped 
up, and calmly reminded him of the offence ho had been guilty of, and the law 
of God which forbids and condemns it. The gentleman received the reproof 
with expressions of thanks, and declared his resolution to attend to it in future. 
“ But,” added the choleric (Jell, “ had you spoken to me so in the boat, I be- 
lieve I should have rim you through.” 

It will not he supposed, that, after having given himself with such ardour to 
study in circumstances of comparative disadvantage, he neglected to avail him- 
self of tho more favourable opportunities he now enjoyed of extending and con- 
solidating his knowledge. By a diligent improvement of the morning hours, 
and a studious economy of time throughout the day, he rarely spent fewer than 
twelve hours of the twenty-four in his study. He possessed extraordinary 
patience of the physical labour connected with hard study. No degree of toil 
in the way of reading, or even of writing, seemed to daunt or to fatigue him. 
Though he never enjoyed the assistance of an amanuensis, he transcribed most 
of his works several times with his own hand: and even without a view to the 
press, he more than once undertook the same fatigue for the convenience of pri- 
vate individuals. In this way* at the request of the Countess of Huntingdon, lie 
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copied out his System of Divinity, before its publication, for the use of her Lady* 
sliip’s theological seminary in Wales. He had remarkable facility in the acqui- 
sition of languages; and of this species of knowledge, the key to every other, he 
possessed an extraordinary amount. Besides the three commonly called the 
learned tongues, he was acquainted with Arabic, Syriac, Persic, and Ethiopic, 
and, of the modern languages, with the French, Spanish, Italian, Dutch, and 
Herman. In the various departments of real as distinguished from verbal know- 
ledge, his reading was very wide in range and various in subject. His favourite 
pursuits were history and divinity; but every subject, which more nearly or more 
remotely bore on the literature of his profession, he considered worthy of his 
attention. He afterwards saw reason to repent of the wideness of his aims in 
this respect, and to regret “ the precious time and talents,” to use liis own words, 
“ lie had vainly squandered in the mad attempt to become a universal scholar.” 
liis reading, though thus extensive, was at the same time very exact and accurate. 
In order to render it so, lie in many cases adopted the tedious and laborious method 
of compiling regular abridgments of important .and voluminous books. Among 
the works lie thus epitomized, were Judge Blackstonc’s Commentaries, and the 
Ancient Universal History. 

In the month of September 1753, about two years after liis ordination, Mr 
Brown married Miss Janet Thomson, daughter of Mr John Thomson, merchant 
at Musselburgh. For eighteen years he enjoyed in her a il help meet ” for him 
in his Christian course, and at the end of that period he surrendered her, as lie 
himself expresses it, “to her lirst and better Husband.” They liad several chil- 
dren, of whom only two survived their mother — John and Ebeuezer, both of 
whom their father had the satisfaction before liis death of introducing as ministers 
into the church of Christ, the former at Whitburn, and the latter at Inverkeitliing. 
Two years after the death ofliis first wile, which took place in 177 l,hc was married 
a second time to Miss Violet Croumbie, daughter of Mr William Croumbie, merchant, 
Stenton, East Lothian, who survived him for more than thirty years, and by 
whom lie left at liis death four sons and two daughters, of whom only the half 
are now alive. In his domestic economy and discipline, Mr Brown laboured 
after a strict fidelity to bis ordination vow, by which he promised to rule well 
his own house. His notions in regard to the authority of a husband and a 
father were very high, and all the power which as such lie thought himself to 
possess, was faithfully employed in maintaining both the form and the power of 
godliness. 

In the year 1758, Mr Brown, for the first time, appeared as an author. His 
first publication was entitled “ An Help for the Ignorant, being an Essay towards 
an Easy Explication of the Westminster Confession of Faith, and Catechisms, 
compiled for the use of the young ones of his own congregation.” In addition 
to this, he published, six years after, two short catechisms — one introductory to, 
the other explanatory of, the Shorter Catechism. All these publications have 
been very extensively useful. In 1765, he published, wlint was at the time l>y 
far the most popular and successful of liis works, entitled “ The Christian Jour- 
nal, or Common Incidents Spiritual Instructors.” This work, though it has 
some of the literary defects which, on such a subject, might have been expected 
from an author so circumstanced, such as the occasional indulgence of unrefined 
images, the excess of detail in tracing the analogies, and a certain monotonous 
rli} thin of style, in many cases scarcely distinguishable from blank verse — never- 
theless displays an extraordinary richness and ingenuity of fancy, and in man} 
instances rises into a most impressive and heart-wanning eloquence. In 176(3, 
he published a History of the ltise and Progress of the Secession, and the year 
following, a series of Letters on the Constitution, Discipline, and Government of 
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tlie Christian Church. Tliese tracts were followed by his Sacred Tropology, the 
first of a scries of works which lie designed for the purpose of giving a clear, 
comprehensive, and regular view of the figures, types, and predictions of 
Scripture. The second and third parts were published in 1781. 

In the year 17fi8, in consequence of the death of the llev. John Swanston of 
Kinross, Professor of Divinity under the Associate Synod, Mr llrown was elected 
to the vacant chair. The duties of this important otiice lie discharged with great 
ability and exemplary diligence and success, llis public, prelections were di- 
rected to the two main objects, first, of instructing his pupils in tlie science of 
Christianity, and secondly, of impressing their hearts with its power. The sys- 
tem of Divinity which he was led, in the course of his professional duty, to com- 
pile, and which was afterwards published, is perhaps tlie one of all his works 
which exhibits most striking proofs of precision, discrimination, and enlargement 
of thought ; and is altogether one of the most dense, and at the same time per- 
spicuous views which has yet been given of the theology of tlie Westminster Con- 
fession. The charge which he took of those committed to his care, was not en- 
tirely of tlie < ex cathedra’ description. The situation of the Hall in a small 
provincial town, and the manners of the age, combined with liis just sense of the 
importance of the students’ private exertions and personal habits, enabled him to 
exercise a much more minute and household supcrinLendnnce over the young men 
under his direction. Frequently in the morning he was accustomed to go liis 
rounds among their lodgings, to assure himself that they were usefully employing 
“ the golden hours of prime.” The personal contact between professor and 
pupils was thus remarkably close and unbroken, and hence we find that among 
those who can recollect their attendance on the Divinity llall at Haddington, the 
interest with which every mind looks back to the scenes and seasons of early 
study has a greater character of individuality, and is associated with minuter re- 
collections than we generally meet with after so long a lapse of years. 

The same year in which he was elected to the theological chair lie preached 
and published a very powerful sermon on Religious Steadfastness, in which he 
dwells at considerable length ou tlie religious state of the nation, and expresses 
violent apprehensions at tlie visible diffusion and advance of what lie called lali 
tudinarianism, and what we of this tolerant age would term liberality of reli 
gious sentiment. He likewise this year gave to the world one of the most 
elaborate, and certainly one of tlie most valuable of all his writings, the Dic- 
tionary of the Holy Bible. For popular use, it is unquestionably the most suita- 
ble work of the kind which yet exists, containing the results of most extensive 
and various reading both in the science and in the literature of Christianity, given 
without pretension or parade, and with a uniform reference to practical utility. 
In 1771, the Honourable and Reverend Mr Shirley, by command of the Countess 
of Huntingdon, applied to 31r Drown for his opinions on the grand subject of 
justification, in view of a conference to be held on this question with Mr Wes- 
ley and his preachers. This application gave occasion to a long and animated 
correspondence with that noble lady, (a correspondence which, in consequence 
of our author’s modesty, remained a secret till after his death,) and to a series of 
articles from his pen on the doctrine of justification, which appeared, from time 
to time, in the Cosped Magazine and Theological Miscellany, between the years 
1770 and 177fi. In tlie same year he was led, by a desire to contribute to the 
yet better instruction of his students, to form the design of composing a manual 
of church history on a general and comprehensive plan. It was to consist of 
three parts, “ the first comprehending a general view of transactions relating to 
the church from the birth of our Saviour to the present time; the second con- 
taining more fully the histories of the Reformed British Churches in England, 
i. 2 Q 
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Scotland, Ireland, and America; the third to comprehend the histories of the 
Waldcnses and the Protestant churches of Switzerland, Prance, lloll ind, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, and Hungary.” Of these he completed the 
two former, his General History having been published in 177 l, and his History 
of the British Churches in the beginning of 1 7 Si. 'Ihese form very useiui 
popidar compends, though destitute of high historical authority. 'Jhe history of 
the British (diuretics, as a work of original research, is much superior to the 
more general compilation, which is little more than an abridgment ot Mosheim, 
written in a more fervid spirit than the latter is accustomed to display. Mr 
Brown’s next publication appeared in 1775, and was an edition ot the metrical 
“ Psalms, with notes exhibiting the connection, explaining the sense, and for 
di reding and animating the devotion.” In 177N lie gave to the world the 
great work on which his reputation is chiefly founded, “'Ihe Sell-Interpreting 
Bible,” the object of which is to condense, within a manageable compass, all 
the information which an ordinary reader may lind necessary for attaining an 
intelligent and practical knowledge of the sacred oracles. r lho first publication 
of this work was attended with considerable difficulties, in consequence of the 
claim ot* the king’s printers to the exclusive right ot printing the authorized \er- 
sioit of the Scriptures, whether accompanied or not with illustrative matter. 
This claim, however, having been set aside, the work was at length given to the 
world in L77H, and received with a high and gradually increasing and still un- 
exhausted approbation. The same year he published a small tract entitled “ the 
Oracles of Christ; Abominations of Antichrist,” and four years after, his “betters 
on Toleration:” strenuously maintaining the unlawfulness ot tolerating by au- 
thority a false religion in a professed!) Christian country. 'Ihese publications 
originated in the universal sentiment of alarm entertained by the evangelical 
presb) tcrians of Scotland, both within and without the establishment, in conse- 
quence of the proposed abolition of the penal code against the Homan ( 'at holies. 

In 1 7 S 1 , besides his works on the types and prophecies formerly referred to, 
he published a sermon on the 11 Duty of liaising up Spiritual Children unto 
Christ,” preached partly at Whitburn, and partly after liis soil Cbenezer's ordi- 
nation at Inverkeitliing. He likewise, in the course ot the same year, wrote a 
pamphlet in defence of the re-cxliibition of the testimony, and a collection of 
the biographies of eminent divines, under the name ot the “ ( hristian Student 
and Castor.” This was the first of a series of similar compilations intended as 
illustrations and examples of practical religion, ami was followed in 17M by 
the “ Young* ('hristian,” and in 17<S,‘I by the “ Hives ot thirteen Lniincnt Private 
Christians/’ In 17 vS 3 , lie published a small “ Concordance to the Bible.” 'J lie 
year following, lie received an invitation irom the reformed Dutch church in 
America, to become tlieir Professor of Divinity, which he declined, and modestly 
kept, secret. And, in 17<S5, he concluded his career as an author, by a pam- 
phlet against the travelling of the Mail on the Lord’s-day — a^day for the obser- 
vance of which, in the strictest, degree ot sanctity, ho always showed himself 
peculiarly jealous, not only abstaining himself, hut prohibiting his family, lrom 
speaking on that day on any worldly allair, even on such as related to whatnray 
be called the seoularities of religion and the church. r lhe tracts published by 
him in periodical works, along with his lt Letters on Gospel Preaching and the 
Behaviour of Ministers,” were collected after his death, and published under the 
title of “ Hemains.’’ 

Throughout his writings, Mr Brown’s uniform aim was general utility; per- 
sonal emolument formed, no part of his object, and certainly very little oi his 
attainment, as the whole profit accruing to himself from his voluminous, and in 
many wises, successful works, amounted to only £40. Without possessing much 
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original filing, but on the other h;ii»d too ready, it may be, tc submit the free- 
dom of his mind to system and authority, he was endowed with a strong aptitude 
for acquisition, and great power of arrangement, a sound and generally sober 
judgment, and a rich and vivid fancy, though united with a defective, or rather, 
perhaps, an uncultivated taste. The selection of subjects, and general concep- 
tion of almost every one of them, are very happy, and in many cases the execu- 
tion proves his high endowments for the task lie undertook. 

The time now drew near that he should die. For some years previous, ho 
had been greatly annoyed with a gradual failure, at once in the bodily power of 
digestion and the mental faculty of memory-— the symptoms of a constitution 
fairly worn out by the intense and incessant labours to which it had been sub- 
jected. hi the beginning of 1787, his complaints increased in such an alarming 
degree, accompanied by a general and extreme debility, that lie found it neces- 
sary to abandon the pulpit. During the months of spring, he livocl in a con- 
tinual state of earnest and active preparation for the great change lie was about 
to undergo, lie expired on the I Dili June, and on the 24th his remains were 
followed to their place of repose in Haddington church-) ard, by nearly the 
whole inhabitants of the town, and a large concourse of bis friends and brethren 
from a distance. At the first meeting of the Associate Synod after his decease, 
“the Synod,” as tlieir minute hears, ‘ unanimously agreed to take this oppor- 
tunity of testifying their respect to the memory of the Pev. John Drown, tlieir 
late Professor, whose eminent, piety, fervent zeal, extensive charity, and un- 
wearied diligence in promoting the interests of religion, will he long remem- 
bered by this court, especially by those members of it who hail the happiness of 
studying divinity under his inspect ion.’ 1 ’ 

ill {OWN, John, IYT. 1). founder of what is termed the Prunouinn system in 
medicine, and one of the most eccentric and extraordinary men of his time, was 
a nati’.e of the parish of lhinkle, in Peru ickshiro, where he was horn, in the 
year 17 ‘15, or, as others assert, in 17.37. Though only the son of a day-la- 
bourer, lie contrived to obtain an excellent, classical education at the school of 
Dense, which was then taught by Air W illiam ( Ymckslinnk, one of the most 
celebrated teachers that Scotland has produced. The genius and application 
of Prow ii were alike so great, that, at an age when the most of children are only 
beginning tlieir letters, be was far advanced in a knowledge of Latin. His 
studies, after some time, were broken off in consequence of the inability of his 
lather to maintain him at school. He was bound apprentice to the gloomy and 
monotonous craft of a weaver, which must have been peculiarly unsuitable to liis 
lively faculties. However, lie seems to have afterwards been enabled by the 
kindness of li is teacher to renew bis studies; and it is known that for this 
purpose he had employed himself on the harvest-field. His proficiency in the 
i -at in recommended him, iirst to the situation of usher in the school, and after- 
wards to that of tutor in a neighbouring family. W hen about twenty years 
of age, lie removed to Fdiiiburgh, and entering the university, advanced so far 
in the study of divinity, as to deliver a discourse preparatory to commencing 
his trials before the presbytery. Drown, however, was not destined to be a mem- 
ber of this profession. Owing to some unexplained freak of feeling, he turned 
back from the very threshold, and for some years supported himself in the hum- 
ble capacity of a grijider in the university. His services in this capacity to the 
medical students introduced him to a knowledge of medicine, which he suddenly 
resolved to prosecute as a profession. IPs natural ardour of mind enabled him 
very speedily to master the necessary studies, in which he was greatly assisted 
by the particular kindness and attention of Dr Cullen, then professor of medi- 
<-iuo in the university. At one period, be acted as Latin secretary to this groat 
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man, with whom he afterwards quarrelled in the most violent manner. In 17(>5, 
he married, and set up a house for the purpose of receiving medical students as 
boarders. But, his irregular ami improvident conduct reduced him to bank- 
ruptcy in the short space of two years. A vacancy occurring in the High 
School, he became a candidate ; but being too proud of his real qualifications 
to think any other recommendation necessary, he was overlooked in favour of 
some child of patronage. It is said that, when his name, and his name alone, 
was presented to the eyes of the magistrates, they derisively asked who lie was ; 
to which Cullen, then separated in affection from his former pupil, is stated to 
have answered, with some real or aflected hesitation — “ Why, sure, this can never 
be our Jock!*’ Brown met with a similar repulse, on applying for the chair of 
theoretical medicine in the university. Vet, notwithstanding every discourage- 
ment from the great men of his own profession, this eccentric genius was press- 
ing on towards the completion of that peculiar system by which his name has 
Imen distinguished. His views were given to the world, in 1780, under the 
title “ Klemciita Medicinal and lie illustrated them further by lectures, which 
"were attended, as a supernumerary course, by many of the regular students of 
the university. The Brunonian system simply consists in the administration of 
a course of stimulants, instead of the usual anti-phlogistic remedies, as a means 
of producing that change in the system which is necessary to work a cure. The 
idea was perhaps suggested by his own habits of life, which were unfortunately 
so very dissolute as to deprive him of all personal respect. He was, perhaps, 
the only great drinker, who ever exulted in that degrading vice, as justified by 
philosophical principles. So far from concealing his practices, lie used to keep 
a bottle of whiskey, and another of laudanum, upon the table before him; and, 
throughout the course of the lecture, he seldom took fewer than three or four 
doses from each. In truth, Brown lived at a lime when moil of genius did not 
conceive it to be appropriate to their character as such, to conduct themselves 
with decency. Thus, a man who might have adorned the highest walks of 
society by his many brilliant qualities, was only lit for the company of the low- 
est and most despicable characters, lie was a devout frec-mason, but more for 
the sake of the conviviality to which it affords so fatal an excuse, than for the 
more recondite and mysterious attractions (if any such exist) of the fraternity. 
He was the founder of a peculiar lodge in Edinburgh, called the “Homan' 
Eagle,” where no language hut La! in was allowed to be spoken. One of his 
friends remarked with astonishment the readiness with which he could translate 
the technicalities and slang of masonry into this language, which, however lie at 
all times spoke w ith the same fluency as his vernacular Scotch. It affords a 
lamentable view of the state of literary society in Edinburgh between the years 
1780 and 17 DO, that tliis learned lodge was perhaps characterised by a deeper 
system of debauch than any other. In 1780, Brown removed to London, in 
order to push his fortune as a lecturer on his own system of medicine, which had 
already acquired no little fame. But the irregularity of liis conduct, and the 
irascibility of ltis temperament, rendered all his hopes fruitless. He died at 
Loudon, October 7, 1788, of a lit of apoplexy, being then little more than lifty 
years of age. His works have been collected and published by his son ; but, 
like the system which they explain, they are now forgotten. 

BHOWN, John, an ingenious artist, was the son of Samuel Brown, goldsmith 
and watch-maker at Edinburgh, where he was born in 175*2. He received an 
excellent education, after the fashion of Scotland, and was early destined to take 
up the profession of a painter. Having formed a school friendhsip of no ordi- 
nary warmth with 3Ir David Krskine, son of Thomas Krskine of (bimbo, he 
travelled with that young gentleman, in I77f, into Italy, where he was kindly 
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received by Charles Erskine of the Rota, an eminent lawyer and prelate, the 
cousin of his companion. He immediately attached himself to the Academy, with 
a resolution to devote himself entirely to the arts. During iho course of ten 
years residence in Italy, the pencil and crayon were ever in his hand, and the 
sublime thoughts of Raphael and Michael Angelo ever in his imagination. Ry 
continual practice, he obtained an elegance and correctness of contour, never 
equalled by any British artist ; but he unfortunately neglected the mechanism 
of the pallet till his taste was so relined, that Titian, and Marillo, and Corregio, 
made his heart sink within him whenever he touched the canvas. When he 
attempted to lay in his colours, the admirable correctness of his contour was 
lost, and he had never self-sufficiency to persevere till it should be recovered in 
that tender evanescent outline which is so ditlicult to be attained even by the 
most eminent painters. He wished every lliing important, to be made out, and 
when it was made out, he found his work hard and disagreeable, like the first 
pictures painted by Raphael, and by all that preceded that wonderful artist. 
Brown, besides his genius for painting, possessed a high taste for music. His 
evenings in Italy were spent at the opera, and lie penetrated deeply into the 
study of music as a science. 

At Rome Brown met with Sir William Young and Mr Townley, who, pleased 
with some of his pen and ink sketches, engaged him to accompany them to 
Sicily as a draughtsman. Of the antiquities of this island, he took several very 
line views in pen and ink, exquisitely finished, yet still preserving the character 
and spirit of the buildings he intended to represent. 

It was the belief of one of Brown’s Scottish patrons, that if he had gone to 
Berlin, he would have obtained the favour of Frederick the threat, on account 
of his extraordinary talents and relined personal character. A pious regard, 
however, for liis parents, induced him to return to his native city, where, though 
universally beloved and admired, lie found no proper field for the exertion of 
his abilities. Amongst the few persons of taste who aflbrded him their patron- 
age, was Lord Alouboddo, who, with that liberality by which he was distinguished, 
gave him a general invitation to his elegant and convivial table, and employed 
him in making several pencil-drawings. He was also employed to draw pencil- 
heads of filly of the more distinguished members of the Scottish Society of Anti- 
quaries, then just established; of which lie finished about twenty. Among other 
works which fie produced at Edinburgh, were heads of* Dr Blair, Sir Alexander 
Dick of Frestonlield, Bunciman, his friend and brother artist, Drs Cullen and 
Black, all of which were done, in the most happy and characteristic, manner. 
H is talent in this line is described as having been very great. Amidst the col- 
lection which he had brought home to Edinburgh, was a portrait of the cele- 
brated I’iranese, who, being unable to sit two moments in one posture, reduced 
his painter to the necessity of shooting him Hying like a bat or a snipe. This 
rara avis was brought down by Brown at the first shot. 

In 17S(», Brown was induced to remove to London, in order to prosecute, on 
a larger field, his profession as a portrait-draughtsman in black lead, lie was 
here occasionally employed by Mr Townley, in drawing from his collection of 
Creek statues, a branch of art in which Brown is allowed to have greatly excell- 
ed. After some time spent in unremitting application, his health gave way, 
and he was recommended to try the benefit of a visit to his native country, by 
sea. On his passage from London to Leith, he was somehow neglected as he 
lay sick in his hammock, and, on his arrival he was found at the point of death. 
With much difficulty he was brought up to town, and laid on the bed of his 
friend Runcimaii, who had died not long before in the same place. Here he 
expired, September 5. I 7S7, having only attained the age of thirty-live. 
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This lamented artist was not only known for excellence in his immediate pro- 
fession, lint was farther distinguished by his literary acquirements, his sound 
philosophical intellect, and a just and refined taste in all the liberal arts. Lord 
Monhoddo, in the fourth volume of his work on the Origin and Progress of Lan- 
guage, speaks thus of a valuable contribution by 31 r thrown: “The account 1 
have given of the Italian language is taken from one who resided above ten 
years in Italy, and who, besides understanding the language perfectly, is more 
learned in the Italian arts of painting, sculpture, music, and poetry, than any 
man I ever met with. 11 is natural good taste lie had improved by the study of 
the monuments of ancient art, to be seen at Home and Florence ; and as beauty 
in all the arts is pretty much the same, consisting of grandeur and simplicity, 
variety, decoration, and a suitableness to the subject, 1 think be is a good judge 
of language, as well as of painting, sculpture, and music,” The letters, in which 
Drown had communicated this information, were, in 1781), published by his lord- 
ship in one volume, I^mo, under the title of u Letters on Ihe Poetry and Music 
of the Italian Opera.” They are written with great, elegance and perspicuity, 
display a perfect acquaintance with the subjects, and hear every mark of being 
the production of a strong and fervid mind. Not having been written for pub- 
lication, they possess the spirit and simplicity which a man of genius is apt to 
diffuse through any subject of which he treats, and which he is but too apt to 
reline away when he seriously sits down to compose a work for the public. 31 r 
Drown left a widow, to whose benefit the profits of this publication were applied, 
lie also left behind him a great variety of sketches in pencil and ink, which 
were disposed of by auction at London. lie had been so enamoured of his art, 
and so assiduous in pursuit of it, that ho never suffered any countenance of 
beauty, grace, dignity, or expression to pass him unnoticed ; and to he enabled 
to possess merely a sketch for himself of any subject that struck his fancy, he would 
make a present of a highly finished drawing to the person who permitted his 
head to he taken by him. 'flic characteristics of his hand were delicacy, cor- 
rectness, and taste, and of his mind, acuteness, liberality, sensibility, joined to 
a character linn, vigorous, and energetic. 

DllOWN, 'Thomas, a distinguished modern philosophical writer, the son of the 
Dev. Samuel Drown, minister of the parish of Kirkmahreck in the stewnrty of 
Kirkcudbright, was horn at the manse of that parish, January if, 1778. Deprived 
of his father when between one and two years old, 'Thomas Drown was conveyed 
to I vd inburgh, where for some years he lived under the charge of his widowed 
mother. Dy her he was taught the elements of learning at a singularly early 
age, acquiring the whole alphabet, it is said, by one effort, or, to use other words, 
in one lesson, and every tiling else with the same amazing facility. When between 
four and five years of age, lie was able to read flic scriptures, ami also, it would 
appear, partly to understand (hem ; one day, at that period of his life, he was 
found sitting on the floor of l\is mother's parlour, with a large family bilde on 
his knee, which lie was dividing into different parts with bis band; being asked 
jocularly if he intended to preach, and was now choosing a text, lie said, “ No, 

I am only wishing to see what the evangelists ditler in ; for they do not all give 
the same account of Christ.*’ From the kindly tutelage of his mother lie was 
removed in the seventh year of liis age, and placed by his maternal uncle. Captain 
Smith, in a school at Camberwell, from which in a short time he was transferred 
to one at Chiswick, where lie continued for some years. In these and two other 
academies he spent the years between seven and fourteen, and acquired a perfect 
classical education. Jn 1702, lie returned to the maternal roof at Fdinhurgh, 
and commenced a course of attendance at the University. At this period of his 
lite he was deeply read in the Knglish belles let! res, and had even collected a 
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considerable library, which, however, was lost at sea in its passage from England 
to Scotland. Having gone to Liverpool to spend the vacation of 179.3 with 
some friends, he became, boy as he was, the intimate friend of I)r t'limc, 
the amiable biographer of Burns, who is believed to have been the lirst 
cause of his directing his mind to metaphysical studies by placing in bis bauds 
the lirst volumes of Professor Dugald Stewart’s “ Elements of tlie Philoso- 
phy of the Human Mind,” then just published. The impressions lie received 
from this work were deepened next winter, when he attended its author’s 
prelections in the moral philosophy class at Edinburgh college. Yet, much as 
he admired Professor Stewart, he did not fail, even at the early age of sixteen, 
to detect that deficiency of analysis, which often lurks under the majestically 
flowing veil of his language and imagery. According to the Rev. Mr WcLli, 
whose very pleasing memoir of J)r Brown is hero followed, the scholar took an 
early opportunity of presenting to his master a few remarks which he had thrown 
together in reference to one of his theories. “ Those who remember tins digni- 
fied demeanour of Mr Stewart in his class, which was calculated to convey the 
idea of one of those great, and gifted men who were seen among the groves of 
the Academy, will duly appreciate the boldness of our young philosopher. With 
great modesty he read his obser vat ions; to which Mr Stewart, with a candour 
lhat was to he expected from a philosopher, but which not the less on that ac- 
count did him infinite honour, listened patiently, and then, with a smile of won- 
der and admiration, read to him a letter which he had received from the 
distinguished M. Prevost of (icuevn, containing the same, argument, which l)r 
Brown had stated.” This delightful incident was the commencement of an ac- 
quaintance between the master and the pupil, which led to more intimate rela- 
tions, and only ended with the death of Dr Brown. The varied and profound 
acquirements of this extraordinary )otmg man, soon attracted to him the atten- 
tion and friendship of many other personages, distinguished by academic rank 
and literary reputation, especially Professors Robison, Playfair, and Black, and 
Messrs Horner, Leyden, Reddie, and Krskine. Ere be bad completed bis 
twentieth year, he was led, by the spirit of philosophical inquiry, to write “Ob- 
servations upon Dr Darwin's Zoonomia,” in a pamphlet which lar surpassed the 
work which bad called it forth. It appeared in 17DH, and, while it excited 
astonishment in those who knew the years of the author, was received in other 
quarters as the work of a veteran in philosophy. Mr Welsh justly characterises 
it as one of the most remarkable exempli tic, -it ions of premature intellect which 
lias ever been exhibited, and states that, though unfortunate in its object, and the 
exposure of an unworthy production, it is found to contain the germ of all Dr 
Brownes subsequent discoveries as to mind, and of those principles of philoso- 
phizing by which he was guided in his future inquiries. Dr Brown at this time 
belonged to an association of young men, which, whether from its peculiar object, 
the celebrity since acquired by several of its members, or one remarkable remit of 
its existence, must be acknowledged as possessing no ordinary claims to attention. 
U was called the Academy of Physics, and its object is described in the minutes 
of its lirst meeting to have been, ‘‘the investigation of nature, the laws by which 
her phenomena are regulated, and the history of opinions concerning these laws.” 
The lirst members were Messrs Brougham, Krskine, Reddie, Broun, Rogerson, 
Birbeck, Logan, and Leyden ; to whom were afterwards joined Lord Webb Sey- 
mour, the Rev. Sydney Smith, and Messrs Horner, Jeffrey, and (iillespie. Thu 
Academy prosecuted its investigations with great assiduity and success for about 
three years ; like many other clubs, the spirit in which it was originated began 
to change with the changed years, and altered views of its members ; it flagged, 
failed, and was finally broken up. The remarkable result, of its existence, above 
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alluded to, was tlie establishment of the Edinburgh Review ; a work which has 
done more to attract attention to Scotland, from alien and distant minds, than 
perhaps any other, except the series of what are called the Waverley Novels. 
Tlie first writers in this work, were Messrs Jeffrey, Brougham, Sydney Smith, 
Horner, and Brown. The leading article of the second number, upon Kant’s 
philosophy, was by the last of these gentlemen. Mr Brown, however, did not 
Jong continue to contribute ; a misunderstanding with the gentleman who super- 
intended the publication of the third number, regarding some liberties taken 
with one of his articles, was the cause of his retirement It is curious to trace 
the varied destinies of the bright minds which composed the Academy of Physics. 
At the time when this memoir is written, (July 1831,) Brougham is Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, not only by form and ceremony, the first subject of the realm, 
hut also, by virtue of bis transcendant abilities, and the concurrence of circum- 
stances, the dominant intellect of the land: Erskine has “narrowed his mind” 
to become tlie Coryplucus of a sect of devotees : Mr Reddie, whoso philosophic 
spirit and excellent sense might have fitted him for a more brilliant lot, became 
an advocate, and in that capacity, wc believe, acts as the assessor, or legal ad- 
viser of the city of Glasgow: Brown, after a splendid career, has sunk into a 
premature grave: Birbcck has attained the highest reputation as an expositor of 
practical science: Logan, by a fortune astonishing to his fellows, but not dis- 
honourable to himself, has devoted his excellent faculties to the duties of a 
parish clergyman in Scotland: Leyden, Horner, ami Gillespie, men who gained, 
in their various walks, more or less distinction, are consigned to the land of for- 
getfulness : Sydney Smith is, like Logan, a clergyman, and has sent forth from 
his parsonage in England many a brilliant article for the Edinburgh Review : 
and lastly, Jeffrey has just retired from the editorship of that work, which he 
had conducted for a quarter of a century, to assume the duties of a political cha- 
racter, the highest that he could bear within his native country. Brown’s lirst 
ideas ns to a profession, Jed him to choose the bar, and for a twelvemonth he pro- 
secuted the dry studies of the law'. An insurmountable repugnance, however, 
to this pursuit caused him afterwards to study medicine. He obtained his de- 
gree of M. 1). in 1803, on which occasion he was honoured with the highest 
commendations from Dr Gregory, not only for his proficiency in medical learn- 
ing, but for the amazingly fluent and elegant stylo of hisLatiuity, of which no one 
could judge better than that learned professor, himself acknowledged to be the 
best Latinist of his time in Scotland. Previous to this period, namely in 1800, 
when ho was only twenty-two years of age, his friends hail, unsuccessfully, endea- 
voured to obtain for him the chair of rhetoric ; but a system by which the clergy 
of the university-seat were almost invariably preferred to the vacant chairs, blasted 
his hopes on this occasion. This disappointment, with his antipathy to tho 
courtly party of the church, by which it was patronized, seems to have inspired 
him with a vehement aversion to a system, which can only he palliated by a con- 
sideration of the narrow stipends then enjoyed by the clergy, and the propriety 
of enriching, by this oblique means, the prospects which were to induce men of 
abilities to enter the church. Upon the promotion of Mr Playfair to the chair 
of Natural Philosophy, Mr Leslie competed foi the vacant chair of Mathematics, 
with a clergyman whose attainments in that study, though more than respectable, 
certainly could not be placed on an equality with those of the opposing candi- 
date. The church party, knowing that they could not make out any superior 
qualifications in their candidate on the score of mathematics, endeavoured to 
produce the same effect by depreciating Mr Leslie's qualifications on the score of 
religion. Their proof lay in a note to 31 r Leslie’s essay on heat, containing an 
expression of approbation respecting Hume's doctrine of causation, 'lhe can- 
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vass, which lny in the town-council, was the cause of great excitement in the 
literary world, and for some time absorbed every other topic of discourse in 
Edinburgh. Dr Brown was tempted by his feelings on this subject to come for- 
ward with an essay, disproving the inferences which were drawn from Mr Les- 
lie’s note ; an essay which, in a subsequent edition, he expanded into a complete 
treatise on cause and effect. Through the influence of this powerful appeal, and 
other similar expressions of public feeling, the patrons of the chair were shamed 
for once out of their usual practice, and Mr Leslie received the appointment. 
Dr Brown had before this period published two volumes of miscellaneous poems, 
which, though they did not meet with brilliant success, are yet to he admired ns the 
effusions of an ingenious and graceful mind. In 1803, immediately alter re- 
ceiving his diploma, he began to practise as a physician, and he had hitherto 
met with considerable success, lie was now (1808) taken into partnership by 
Dr (Gregory, and for some time his attention was occupied more exclusively by 
his profession than was at all agreeable to one disposed like him to give up 
worldly advantages for the sake of a darling study. The prospect of an occupa- 
tion more germane to his mind, opened up to him in the winter of ISO'S-!), 
when the state of Mr Stewart's health induced him to request the services of Mr 
Brown as bis temporary substitute. The lectures which he delivered in this ca- 
pacity attracted much attention, on account of this marvellous display of pro- 
found and original thought, of copious reading, of matchless ingenuity, and of 
the most admirable elocution; this last accomplishment having been acquired by 
Dr Brown in the ordinary course of his school studies. “The Moral Philosophy 
Class at this period presented a very striking aspect. It was not a crowd ot 
youthful students led into transports of admiration by the ignorant enthusiasm ot 
the moment; distinguished members of the bench, of the bar, and ot the pulpit, 
were daily present to witness the powers of this rising philosopher. Some of 
the most eminent of the professors were to ho seen mixing with tho students, and 
Mr Playfair, in particular, was present at every lecture. Tho originality, and 
depth, and eloquence of the lectures, had a very marked effect upon the young 
men attending the university, in leading them to metaphysical speculations.” — 
Wvl*h'x Memoir. The ellbct of these exhibitions was so great, that when Mr 
Stewart, two years after, expressed a wish to have Dr Brown officially conjoined 
to him in the chair of Moral Philosophy, the usual influence in favour of the 
clergy was overcome with little difficulty. Erom the commencement of the 
session of 1510-11, he acted as the substitute of Mr Stewart, who now retired 
to the country; and what is certainly very wonderful, ho wrote the whole of his 
first course of lectures during the evenings which preceded the days on which 
they were delivered. After the first and most difficult step had been got over, 
I)r Brown obtained a little leisure to cultivate that poetical vein which had all 
along been one of his own favourite exercises of thought; and accordingly, in 
181 i, he published his largest versified work entitled “ The Paradise of Co- 
quettes” As this poem appeared anonymously, its success, which was considera- 
ble, must have given him high gratification, lie was, therefore, tempted next 
year to bring forth another under the title of “ The Wanderer in Norway” 
The health of Dr Brown had never been good ; and it was now tho annual cus- 
tom of this amiable and gifted being to retire during the summer vacation to 
some sequestered and beautiful nook of his romantic native land, in order to 
enjoy the country air and exercise. Sometimes he would plant himself in some 
Swiss-like spot, hanging between Highland and Lowland, such as the village of 
Logie in Glemlevon. At other times he would lose himself in the woody soli- 
tudes of Dunkeld. He had all his life a fondness for romantic and rugged 
scenery, ami dst which he would occasionally expose himself to considerable risks, 
i. 2 u 
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Walking was his favourite exercise, as lie was thus able to pause ami admire a 
rook, a wild flower, a brook, or whatever else of beautiful presented itself. To 
his gentle and affectionate heart, one object always appealed with irresistible 
power — namely, a cottage smoking amidst trees: he never could pass a scene of 
that kind without pausing to ruminate upon the inexplicable sympathy which it 
seems to find in almost every breast. Though possessing a heart as open as 
day light, the weakly health of Dr Drown, and the abstraction of his studies, seem 
to have checked that exuberant feeling which assumes the form called love: it is 
the impression of one of his surviving friends that he never experienced that sensa- 
tion, at least to any extent worthy of the name. 1 1 is affections were devoted to 

his mother, liis sisters, nature, books, studies, literary fame, lie seemed to have 
none for ‘‘the sex.” In 1817, his feelings sustained a dreadful shock in the 
death of the former relative, who hud been his first instructress, and to whom he 
bore an affection bordering upon reverence. Her remains were first placed in a 
vault in Edinburgh ; ami at the end of the winter-session moved to the family 
burying-ground in the old church-yard of Kirkmabreek. This romantic and 
secluded spot Dr Drown had always viewed with great interest. A few years 
before, in visiting his father’s grave, he bad been altogether overcome, and when 
he saw the earth closing in upon all that remained of a mother that was so dear 
to him, “ and the long grassy mantle cover all,” liis distress was such as to affect 
every person who saw him. In IN IS, Dr Drown published a poefieal tale, en- 
titled “ Agnes.” Dut his reputation in this walk of literature was not on the 
increase. His mind by no means wanted poetical feeling and imagery; but lie 
never could prevent the philosopher from intruding upon his warmest visions, 
and accordingly there is a decided tameness in all his verses. It may be said, 
that, if he had not been a great philosopher, lie would have been a greater poet; 
and, on the other hand, if he had not attempted poetry, at least liis living re- 
putation as a philosopher w ould have been somewhat enhanced. Towards the end 
of 1811), the ill health of Dr Drown began to assume an alarming aspect, and 
early in the ensuing year he found himself so weak as to he obliged to appoint 
a substitute to deliver liis lectures. This substitute was Mr John Stewart, an- 
other of the devotees of science, and, like himself, destined soon to sink prema- 
turely beneath the weight of intellectual exertion. Of Drown it might truly he 
said, that an active spirit had worn out the slender and attenuated frame in 
which it was enshrined. At the recommendation of his physicians, lie took a 
voyage to Loudon, and established himself at Drompton, then a healthy village 
in the vicinity, but now nearly involved in the spreading masses of the great 
city. Here he gradually grew weaker and weaker, until the 2d of April, when 
he gently breathed his last. “Dr Drown,” says his reverend biographer, “ was 
in height rather above the middlo size, about five feet nine inches ; his chest 
broad and round ; his hair brown ; his features regular ; liis forehead large and 
prominent; his eyes dark grey, well formed, with very long' cye-laslies, which 
gave them a very soft and pleasing expression ; his nose might be said to be a 
mixture of the Homan and (Grecian, and his mouth and chin bore a striking re- 
semblance to those of the Dtionapartc family. The expression of liis counte- 
nance altogether was that of calm reflection. * * liis temper was remarkably 
good; so perfect was the command lie had over it, that he was scarcely ever 
heard to say an unkind word. Whatever provocation he received, he always 
consulted the dignity of his own character, and never gave way to anger. Vet 
he never allowed any one to treat him with disrespect; and his pupils must re- 
member the effect of a single look in producing, instantaneously, the most per- 
fect silence in his class. * * At a very early period, Dr Drown formed those 

opinions in regard to government to which he adhered to the end of liis life. 
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Though he was not led to take any active part in politics, he felt the liveliest 
interest in the great questions of the day, and his zeal for the diffusion of know- 
ledge and of liberal opinion, was not greater than lvis indignation fit every at- 
tempt to impede it. The most perfect toleration of all liberal opinions, and an 
unshackled liberty of the press, were tho two subjects in which he seemed to 
take the most interest, and which he seemed to consider as most essential to 
national happiness and prosperity. In his judgment upon every political ques- 
tion, he was determined solely by its bearings upon the welfare of the human 
race ; and ho was very far from uniformly approving of the measures of the 
party to which he was generally understood to belong. Indeed, he often said, 
that liberty, in Scotland at least, suffered more from the Whigs than the 'Tories — 
in allusion to the departure he conceived to be sometimes made from professed 
priueiplcs with a view to present advantage. * * He was intimately ac- 

quainted with the principles of almost all the line arts, and in many of them 
showed that practice only was wanting to ensure perfection in his powers of exe- 
cution. llis acquaintance with languages was great : French, Italian, and 
Herman, he read with the same ease as English. He read also Spanish and 
Portuguese, though not so fluently. * * * Among the more prominent 

features of l)r Brown’s character, may be enumerated the greatest gentleness, 
mid kindness, ami delicacy of mind, united with the noblest independence of 
spirit ; a generous admiration of every tiling affectionate or exalted in character ; 
a manly contempt for every thing mean ; a detestation for every thing that even 
bordered on tyranny and oppression ; a truly British love of liberty, and the 
most ardent desire for the diffusion of knowledge, and happiness, and virtue, 
among mankind. In private life he was possessed of almost every quality which 
renders society delightful, and was indeed remarkable for nothing more than for 
the love of home and the happiness he shed around him there. It was ever his 
strongest wish to make every one wlio was with him happy; his exquisite deli- 
cacy of perception gave liiin a quick fore-feeling of whatever might be hurtful 
to any one ; and his wit, his varied information, liis classical taste, and, above 
all, liis mild and gentlemanly manners, and his truly philosophic evenness of tem- 
per, diffused around him the purest and most refilled enjoyment. Of almost 
universal knowledge, acquired by flic most extensive reading, and by wide inter- 
course with the world, there was no topic of conversation to which he seemed a 
stranger. # * * In the philosophic lovo of truth, and in the patient investigation 
of it, Dr Brown may be pronounced as at least equal, and in subtility of intellect and 
powers of analysis, as superior to any metaphysician that ever existed. The 
predominating quality in his intellectual character was unquestionably liis power 
of analysing, the most necessary of all qualities to a metaphysician. It is im- 
possible, indeed, to turn to any page in liis writings that docs not contain some 
feat of ingenuity. States of mind that had been looked upon for ages as reduced 
to the last degree of simplicity, and as belonging to those facts in our constitu- 
tion which the most sceptical could not doubt, and the most subtile could not 
explain, he brought to tho crucible, and evolved from their simpler elements. 
For the most complicated and puzzling questions that our mysterious and almost 
inscrutable nature presents, lie found a quick and easy solution. The knot that 
thousands had loll in despair, as too complicated for mortal hand to undo, and 
which others, more presumptuous, had cut in twain, he unloosed with unrivalled 
dexterity. The enigmas which a false philosophy had so long propounded, and 
which, because they were not solved, had made victims of many of the finest and 
most highly gifted men of our race, he at last succeeded in unriddling.” Dr 
Brown’s lectures were published after his deatii, in l volumes, 8vo, and have 
deservedly obtained a liigli reputation. An account of his life and writings has 
been published in one volume 8vo, by the Rev. Mr David Welsh. 
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BRUCE, Jambs, a celebrated traveller, born on the 14th of December, 1736, 
at Kinnaird, in the county of Stirling. Bruce was by birth a gentleman, and 
might even be considered as nobly descended. He was the eldest son of David 
Bruce, Esq. of Kinnaird, who was in turn the son of David Hay of Woodccfck- 
dale, in Linlithgowshire, (descended from an old and respectable branch of the 
Hays of Errol,) and of Helen Bruce, the heiress of Kinnaird, who traced her 
pedigree to that noble Norman family, which, in the fourteenth century, gave a 
king to Scotland. It will thus bo observed that the traveller’s paternal name 
had been changed from Hay to Bruce, for the sake of succession to Kinnaird. 
The traveller was extremely vain regarding his alliance to the hero of Bannock- 
burn, insomuch as to tell his engraver, on one occasion, that he conceived him- 
self entitled to use royal livery! He took it very ill to be reminded, as he fre- 
quently was, that, in reality, he was not a Bruce, but a Hay, and, though the 
heir of line, not the heir male of even that branch of the family which he repre- 
sented. In truth, the real Bruces of Kinnaird, his grandmother’s ancestors, were but 
descended from a cadet of a cadet of the royal family of Bruce, and, as it will be 
observed, sprung off before the family became royal, though not before it had 
intermarried witli royalty. His mother was the daughter of James Graham, Esq. 
of Airth, dean of the Faculty of Advocates, and judge of the 1 ligli Court of 
Admiralty in Scotland — a man distinguished by his abilities and respected for 
liis public and private virtues. Unfortunately, the traveller lost his mother at 
the early age of three years — almost the only worldly loss which cannot be fully 
compensated. Ills father marrying a second time, had an additional family of 
six sons and two daughters. In his earliest years, instead of the robust frame 
and bold disposition which he possessed in manhood, Bruce was of weakly health 
and gentle temperament. At the age of eight years, a desire of giving his heir- 
apparent the best possible education, and perhaps also the pain of seeing one 
motherless child amidst the more fortunate offspring of a second union, induced 
Ills father to send him to London, to he placed under the friendly care of his 
uncle, counsellor Hamilton. In that agreeable situation lie spent the years 
between eight and twelve, when he was transferred to the public school at Har- 
row, then conducted by Dr Cox. Here he won the esteem of his instructors, as 
well as of many other individuals, by the extraordinary nptitudo with which he 
acquired a knowledge of classic literature, and the singularly sweet and amiable 
dispositions which he always manifested. To this reputation, liis weakly health, 
and the fear that he was destined, like his mother, to an early grave, Seems to 
have given a hue of tenderness, which is seldom manifested for merely clever 
scholars. The gentleness of his character, the result solely of had health, led 
him at this early period of his life to contemplate the profession of a clergyman ; 
a choice in which he might, moreover, be further satisfied, from a recollection 
of his ancestor, Robert Bruce of Kinnaird, who was the lcadifig divine in Scot- 
land little more than a century before. So completely, however, do the minds 
of men take colour from their physical constitution, that on his health becoming 
confirmed with advancing manhood, this tame choice was abandoned for some- 
thing of a bolder character ; which, in its turn, appears to have given way, in 
still further increased strength, for something bolder still. He left Harrmv, with 
the character of a first-rate scholar, in May I74(i, and, after spending another 
year at an academy, in the study of French, arithmetic, and geometry, returned, 
May 1747, to Kinnaird, where he spent some months in the sports of the field, 
for which he suddenly contracted a deep and lasting attachment. It was now 
determined that he should prepare himself for the profession of an advocate ; a 
road to distinction, which, as it was almost the only one left to Scotland by the 
Union, was then, and at a much later period, assumed by an immense proportion 
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of the young Scottish gentry. He entered, in tho winter of 1747, as a student 
in the college of Edinburgh, and attended the lectures on civil law, Scottish law, 
and universal history. But the study was not congenial to his mind. “ In vain 
he pored over distinctions which he did not remember, and puzzled himself with 
points of which he could not comprehend the importance. An ardent admirer 
of truth and simplicity, he very rashly conceived that, in tho studies which his 
father had proposed for him, he could worship neither the one nor the other; 
moreover, while, in filial obedience, he hung his bewildered head over liis law 
books, his youthful heart was apparently devoted to lovelier and more congenial 
objects, for on the leaves of 1 Elementa Juris Civilis Heineccii,’ on which stands 
the name of “James Bruce, 1749,” we find written in the middle of some very 
grave maxims, 4 Bella ingrata, io ntoriro !’ with other equally love-sick senti- 
ments from Mctastasio and Ariosto.’’ — Head's Life of Bruce . A return of bad 
health relieved him from this bondage, lie was remanded to Kinnaird for 
exercise and air ; and for several years he remained undetermined as to his 
future course of life. Be it remarked, there might have been no necessity for 
his leaving the paternal home in seavch of fortune, had not the number of bis 
father’s second family diminished his prospects of wealth from that source. 
Having at length resolved upon going to India, at that time a more adventurous 
field than it has since become, be left Scotland, July 1753, in tho twenty-third 
year of his age, and arriving in London, was received in the kindest manner by 
those friends with whom he had formerly resided. While waiting for the per- 
mission of the East India directors to settle there as a free trader, he was intro- 
duced to Adriana Allan, the beautiful and most amiable daughter of a wealthy 
wine-merchant deceased. An attachment to this young lady, which soon proved 
mutual, once more changed his destination in life. On making known his feel- 
ings to the surviving parent of his mistress, it was suggested that, in marrying 
her, he might also wed himself to the excellent business left by her father. 
Love easily overcame every scruple he might entertain regarding this scheme ; 
and accordingly, on the 3rd February, 17 5 i, lie was married to Miss Allan. 
For some months, Bruce enjoyed the society of this excellent creature, and dur- 
ing that time he applied himself to business with an enthusiasm borrowed from 
love. But, unfortunately, the health of his partner began to decline. It was 
found necessary that she should visit the south of France for a milder climate. 
Bruce accompanied her on this melancholy journey. Consumption outstripped 
the speed with which they travelled. She was unable to move beyond Paris. 
There, after a week’s suffering, she died in his arms. By this event, the destiny 
of Bruce was once more altered. Tho tie which bouud him to trade — almost to 
existence, was broken, lie seems to have now thought it necessary that he 
should spend a life of travel. Abandoning the cares of business to his partner, 
and resolving to take an early opportunity of giving up his share altogether, he 
applied himself to the study of the Spanish and Portuguese languages, and also 
improved his skill in drawing, under a master of the name of Bonneau, recom- 
mended to him by Mr (afterwards Sir Robert) Strange. Before this time he 
had chiefly cultivated that part of drawing which relates to the science of fortifi- 
cation, in hopes that he might, on some emergency, find it of use in military 
service. But views of a more extensive kind now induced him to study drawing 
in general, and to obtain a correct taste in painting. This notice of his appli- 
cation to tlio study of drawing we have given in the words of his biographer 
( Dr Murray ), because it was long and confidently reported by those wlio wished 
to lessen his reputation, that he was totally and incorrigibly ignorant of tho art. 

In July 1757, he sailed for Portugal, landed at Corunna, and soon reached 
Lisbon. He was much struck by the ways of the Portuguese, many of which 
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nro directly opposite to those of all other nations. A l’ortuguese gentleman, 
showing out a friend, walks before him to the door; a Portuguese boatman rows 
with his face to the front of the vessel, and lands stern foremost; when a man 
and woman ride on horseback, the woman is foremost, and sits with her face to 
the right side of the animal. And what, in Bruce’s opinion, accounted for all 
this contrariety, the children are rocked in cradles which move from head to 
foot. From Portugal, after four month’s stay, Bruce travelled into Spain, where 
lie also spent a considerable time. The sight of the remains of Moorish gran- 
deur here inspired him with the wish of writing an account of the domination 
of that people in Spain ; but he found the materials inaccessible through the 
jealousy of the government. Leaving Spain, he traversed France, visited Brus- 
sels, and, passing through Holland into Uerninny, there witnessed the battle of 
('re veil. Returning by Rotterdam, lie received intelligence of the death of 
his father, by which event he became laird of Kinnaird. The property lie thus 
acquired was soon after considerably increased by the establishment of the Car- 
ron company, which was supplied with coal from his mines. He now employed 
himself in studying the Arabic language, a branch of knowledge then little 
regarded in Britain. In 1761, lie withdrew entirely from the wine trade. 
About this time, Bruce formed an acquaintance with Mr Pitt, (the elder,) then 
at the head of affairs, to whom he proposed a scheme for making a descent upon 
Spain, against, which country Britain was expected to declare war. Though 
this project came to nothing, Lord Halifax had marked the enterprising genius 
of this Scottish gentleman, and proposed to him to signalise the commencement 
of the new reign by making discoveries in Africa. It was not part of this pro- 
posal that he should attempt to reach the source of the Nile ; that prodigious 
exploit, which had bathed the genius of the civilised world lor thousands of years, 
seemed to Lord Halifax to be reserved for some more experienced person ; his 
lordship now only spoke of discoveries on the const of Barbary, which had then 
b'Min surveyed, ami that imperfectly, by only one British traveller. Dr Shaw. 
For this end, Bruce was appointed to be consul at Algiers. In an interview 
with (leorge 111., with which he was honoured before setting out, his Majesty 
requested him to take drawings of the ruins of ancient architecture which ho 
should discover in the course of his travels. It having been provided that, he 
should spend some time by the way in Italy, he set out for that country in June 
176*2. llo visited Rome, Naples, and Florence, and lilted himself by surveying 
the works of ancient art, for the observations lie was to make upon kindred 
objects in Africa. Here he formed an acquaintance with a native of Bologna, 
name Luigi Rahignni, whom he engaged to attend him in liis travels, in the 
capacity of an artist, lie at length sailed from Leghorn to Algiers, which lie 
readied in March 1763. Ali JL’acha, who then acted as Dey in this barbarous 
state, was a savage character, not unlike the celebrated pcrsoilage of the same 
name, whom Lord Byron introduced to European notice. An injudicious yield- 
ing to his will, on the part of the English government, who changed a consul 
at his request, had just given an additional shade of insolence and temerity to 
his character; and he expected to tyrannise over Bruce as over one of liis own 
officers. The intrepidity of the new consul, it may be imagined, was, under 
such circumstances, called into frequent action. He several times bearded this 
lion in his very den, always apparently indebted for his safety to the very auda- 
city which might have been expected to provoke liis ruin. A good idea of the 
true British fortitude which he exerted under such circumstances, may he gained 
from a letter to Lord Halifax, in which, after recommending forcible measures, 
which would have been highly dangerous to his own personal security, he says, 
— “ I ill) self have received from a friend some private intimations to consult my 
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own safety anil escape. The advice is impracticable, nor would I take it were 
it not so. Your lordship may depend upon it, that till I have the king’s orders, 
or find that I can be of no further service here, nothing will make me leave 
Algiers but force. One brother has already, this war, had the honour to lose 
liis life in the service of his country. Two others, besides myself, are still in it, 
and if any accident should happen to me, as is most probable from these lawless 
butchers, all 1 beg of his Majesty is that he will graciously please to extend his 
favour to the survivors, if deserving, and that he will make this city ail example 
to others, how they violate public taith and the law of nations.” It is this con- 
stancy and iirmness, ill postponing the consideration of danger to the considera- 
tion of duty, which has mainly tended to exalt the British character above those 
of other nations. Bruce weathered every danger, till August 1765, when, 
being relieved by the arrival of another consul, he left this piratical stronghold, 
and began to prosecute his researches along the coast of Africa. Landing at 
Bona, he paid a visit to Utica, “ out of respect to the memory of Cato, 1 ’ and 
then, with a proper retinue for his protection, penetrated into the interior of the 
kingdoms of Algiers and Tunis. On tbe borders of these states, he found a 
tribe named the Welled Sidi Boogannim, who are exempted from taxes on con- 
dition of their living* exclusively upon lions; a means of keeping down those 
enemies of the public. l)r Shaw', the only British predecessor of Bruce in this 
line of research, had been much laughed at, and even openly scouted, for having 
hinted at. the existence of such a custom. His friends at Oxford thought it a 
subversion of the established order of things, that a mail should cat a lion, when 
it had long passed as almost the peculiar province of the lion to eat the man. 
Bruce was exactly the man to go the more boldly forward when such a lion was 
in the way. 

I le thus alludes, in his own travels, to the foolish scepticism with which I)r Shaw’s 
statement had been received: “With all submission to the learned University, I 
will not dispute the lion’s title to eating men; hut since it is not founded upon 
patent, no consideration w ill make me slide the merit of the Willid Sidi Boogannim, 
who have turned Ihe chase upon the enemy. It is a historical fact, and I will not 
permit the publ ic. to he misled by a misrepresentation of it. ( )n the contrary, I do aver, 
in the face of these fantastic prejudices, that 1 have ate the tlesli of lions, that is, 
part of three lions, in the tents of the Willid Sidi Boogannim.” This is certainly 
a notable enough specimen of the contra audieniior ita. After having traversed 
the whole of these states, and taken drawings of every antiquity which he es- 
teemed worthy of notice, he moved further west to Tripoli, where lie was received 
with great kindness by Mr Fraser of Lovat, British consul at that place. From 
Tripoli he dispatched the greater part of his drawings to Smyrna, by which pre- 
caution they were saved from the destruction which must have otherwise been 
their fate. Crossing the Gulf of Sidra, which makes a considerable sweep into 
the northern coast of Africa, Bruce now reached Bcnga/.in, the ancient Berenice 
built by Ptolemy i’hiladelplius. From this place he travelled to l’tolomata, where, 
iinding the plague raging, he was obliged to embark hastily in a Greek vessel 
which he hired to carry him to Crete. This was perhaps the most unlucky step 
he took during the whole of his career. The vessel was not properly provided 
with ballast; the sails defied the management of the ignorant man who professed 
to steer it; it had not therefore got far from shore when a storm drove it to lee- 
ward, and it struck upon a rock near the harbour of Bengazi. Bruce took to 
tbe boat, along with a great number of the other passengers ; but iinding that it 
could not survive, and fearing lest lie should he overwhelmed by a multitude of 
drowning wretches, he saw it necessary to commit himself at once to the sea, and 
endeavour to swim ashore. In this attempt, after suffering much from the vio- 
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lence of the surf, he was at last successful. lie had only, however, become ex- 
posed to greater dangers. A plundering party of Arabs came to make prey of 
tlie wrecked vessel, and Ids Turkish clothing excited their worst feelings. After 
much suiter mg he got back to Bengasi, but with the loss of all liis baggage, in- 
cluding many valuable instruments and drawings. Fortunately, the master of a 
French sloop, to whom he had rendered a kindness at Algiers, happened to be 
lying in that port. Through the grateful service of this person, lie was carried 
to Crete. An ague, however, had fixed itself upon liis constitution, in conse- 
quence of his exertions in the sea of 1’tolemnla : it attacked him violently in 
Crete, and he lay for some days dangerously ill. On recovering a little, he pro- 
ceeded to Rhodes, and from thence to Asia 31 i nor, where he inspected the ruins of 
Raulbec and L’almyra. By the time he got hack to Sidon, he found that liis let- 
ters to Europe announcing the loss of his instruments, were answered by (lie 
transmission of a new set, including a quadrant from Louis XV., who had been 
told by Count BulVou of the unhappy allair of Bengazi. In June 17(38, he sailed 
from Sidon to Alexandria, resolved no longer to delay that perilous expedition 
which had taken possession of his Jancy. “ Previous to his lirst introduction to 
the waters of the Nile,” says Captain Head, it may not be improper, for »*i 
moment, calmly and dispassionately to consider how far he was qunlilicd for 
the attempt which he was about to undertake. Being thirty-eight years of age, 
1m was at that period of life in which both the mind and body of mail are capa- 
ble of their greatest possible exertions. During his travels and residence in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia, he had become practically acquainted w ith the religion, maimers, 
and prejudices of many countries ditferent from his own ; and he had learned to 
speak the French, Italian, Spanish, Modern Crock, Moorish and Arabic lan- 
guages. Full of enterprise, enthusiastically devoted to the object lie had in view', 
accustomed to hardship, inured to climate as well as to fatigue, lie was a man of 
undoubted courage, in stature six feet four , and with this imposing appearance, 
possessing great personal strength ; and lastly, in every proper sense of the 
word, he was a gentleman ; and no man about to travel can give to his country a 
better pledge for veracity than when, like Bruce, liis mind is ever retrospectively 
viewing the noble conduct of liis ancestors — thus showing that he considers he 
has a stake in society, which, by the meanness of falsehood or exaggeration, he 
would he unable to transmit unsullied to posterity.” From Alexandria he pro- 
ceeded to Cairo, where lie was received with distinction by the Bey, under the 
character of a dervish, or soothsayer, which liis acquaintance with eastern man- 
ners enabled him to assume with great success. It happened, fortunately lor his 
design, that in the neighbourhood of Cairo resided a Creek patriarch, who had 
lived sometime under liis roof at Algiers, and taught him the Modern Creek lan- 
guage. This person gave him letters to many Creeks who held high situations 
in Abyssinia, besides a bull, or general recommendation, claiming protection for 
him from the numerous persons of that nation residing in the country. Bruce 
had previously acquired considerable knowledge of the medical art, as part of 
that preparatory education with which he had lilted himself for his great task. 
The Bey fortunately took ill : Bruce cured him. IBs highness, in gratitude, 
furnished him with recommendatory letters to a great number of ruling person- 
ages throughout Egypt, and along both shores of the Red Sea. Bruce, thus well 
provided, commenced his voyage up the Nile, December 12, 1708, in a large 
canja or boat, which was to carry him to Furshoot, the residence of Amner, the 
Sheikh of Upper Egypt. For two or three weeks he enjoyed the pleasure of 
coasting at ease and in safety along the wonder-studded banks of this splendid 
river, only going on shore occasionally to give the more remarkable objects a 
narrower inspection. 11c was at Furshoot on the 7th of January, 1763. Ad- 
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vanning hence to Sheikh A inner, the encampment of a tribe of Arabs, whose 
dominion extended almost to the const of the lied Sea, he was fortunate enough 
to acquire the friendship of the Sheikh, or head of the race, by curing him ot a 
dangerous disorder. This secured him the means of prosecuting his journey 
in a peaceable manner. Under the protection of this tribe, lie soon reached 
Cosseir, a fort on the Red Sea, having previously, however, sent all his journals 
and drawings, hitherto completed, to the care of some friends at Cairo. Bruce 
sailed from Cosseir on the 5th of April, and for several months he employed him- 
self in making geographical observations upon the coasts of this important so;v. 
On the li)th of September, after having for the first time determined the latitude 
and longitude of many places, which have since been found wonderfully correct, 
he landed at Massuah, the port of Abyssinia. Here lie cneountored great dan- 
ger and difficulty, from the savage character of the Naybe, or governor of IMas- 
suah, who, not regarding the letters carried by Bruce from the Bey of Cairo, had 
very nearly taken liis life. By the kindness of Achmet, a nephew of the Naybe, 
whom Bruce rescued from a deadly sickness, he was enabled to surmount the 
obstacles presented against liim in this place, and on the 15tli November began 
to penetrate the country of Abyssinia. In crossing the hill of Tarenha, a moun- 
tainous ridge which skirts the shore, the traveller encountered hardships under 
which any ordinary spirit would have sunk. Advancing by Dixan, Adowa, and 
Axuin, lie found himself greatly indebted for safety and accommodation to the 
letters which he earned for the Creeks. Through the inilueiice of the rude 
Christianity which prevails in Abyssinia, and which was originally infused by 
natives of Creece in the third century, this race of people have a firm footing 
and great inlluence in the country, forming, in fact, the most civilized class. 
Bruce, therefore, could not have been more fortunate than in possessing the 
means of claiming their protection. It was in the neighbourhood of Ax urn that 
ho saw the unfortunate sight ( the slicing of steaks from the rump of a live cow, ) 
which was the chief cause of his being afterwards generally discredited in his own 
country. The following is his own account of that remarkable scene : “Not 
long after our losing sight of the ruins of Axuin, we overtook three travellers 
driving a cow before them; they had black goat skins upon their shoulders, and 
lances and shields in their hands ; they appeared to be soldiers. The cow did not 
appear to be fitted for killing, and it occurred to us all that it had been stolen. 
We saw that our attendants attached themselves in a particular manner to the 
three soldiers that were driving the cow, and held a short conversation with them. 
Soon after we arrived at the liithermost bank of the river, where I thought wc 
were to pitch our tent The drivers suddenly tripped up the cow\ and gave the 
poor animal a very rude fall upon the ground, which was hut tlio beginning of 
her sufferings. One of them sat across her neck, holding down her head by the 
horns. The other twisted the halter about her forehead, while the third, who 
had a knife in liis hand, to my very great surprise, in place of taking her by 
the throat, got astride upon her belly before her bind legs, and gave her a very 
deep wound in tlio upper part of the buttock. ****** 
Upon proposing to my men that they should bargain for part of the cow, they 
answered, what they head already learned in conversation, that they were not then 
to kill her, that she was not wholly theirs, and that they could not sell her. This 
awakened my curiosity; I let my people go forward, ami staid myself, till I saw, 
wilh the utmost astonishment, two pieces, thicker and longer than our ordinary 
beef-steaks, cut out of the higher part of die buttock of the beasl. How it was 
done 1 cannot positively say, because, judging the cow was to be killed from the 
moment I saw the knife drawn, I was not anxious to behold that catastrophe, 
which was by no means an object of curiosity : whatever way it was done, it 
i. 2 s 
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surely was adroitly, and the two pieces were spread upon the outside of their 
shields. One of them still continued holding the head, while the other two were 
busied in curing the wound. This too was done, not in an ordinary manner : 
the skin which had covered the flesh that was taken away, was left entire, and 
flapped over the wound, and was fastened to the corresponding part, by two or 
more small skewers orpins. Whether they had put any thing under the skin, be- 
tween that and the wounded flesh, I know not; but at the river side where they 
were, they had prepared a cataplasm of clay, with which they covered the wound 
— they then forced the animal to rise, and drove it on before them, to furnish 
them with a fuller meal when they should meet their companions in the evening.” 
It will surprise a modern reader, accustomed to the strange customs which prevail 
in oilier countries, to (earn that any practice so simple as this, so fully surpassed 
in singularity by many others, and, indeed, so obviously proper to a country 
where men in travelling must ho driven to every shift for provisions, should have 
been held in the last age ns a sufficient ground for disbelieving in the entire 
statements of the greatest traveller who had then existed. The journey between 
A yu m ami Hondar was one, like all the rest, lull of perils; yet, by dint of his 
amazing promptitude in meeting each particular danger in its own particular 
way — a constantly alternating exhibition of courage and cunning — he sur- 
mounted them all. On the l till of February, after a journey of ninety-live days 
from Massuah, lie readied Oondar, the capital of Abyssinia, a town containing 
about ten thousand families. The king and his chief minister lias Michael, to 
both of whom Bruce had letters of introduction, were now absent with the army, 
putting down a rebellion which had been raised by Fasil, a turbulent governor 
of a province. But Bruce was favourably received by one Ay to Aylo, a tireek, 
and chamberlain of the palace. It happened that the favourite child of Has 
Michael was at this time ill with the small pox at the country palace of Koscaiu. 
O/oro Esther, the beautiful young wife of lias Michael, ami the mother of this 
child, watched over the sick-bed with intense anxiety. Bruce, by the good 
otlicos of Ayto Aylo, was introduced to the distracted mother, as a skilful phjsi- 
ciau ; and, after some preliminary civilities, he undertook to cure the child, in 
which task he very soon succeeded. Having thus .at once made favour in a very 
high quarter, lie waited patiently for two or three weeks, when the king and 
Ras Michael, having gained a victory, returned to Gondar, and Bruce was then 
presented to them. Has Michael, at the first interview, acknowledged the 
powerful nature of Bruce’s recommendations, but explained to him, that owing to 
the present convulsed state of the country, it would he ditiicult to afford him all 
the protection that might be wished. It appeared to Michael, that the best way 
of ensuring personal safety and respect for him throughout the country, would bo 
lo give him a high office in the king's household. Bruce was reluctant, of 
course, to interrupt tho current of his high designs, by descending to the duties 
of an office under the king of a barbarous country ; but there were sever, *d cir- 
cumstances to induce him to accept the appointment. For instance, the province 
in which the Nile arose was exactly that now in rebellion; it was necessary, be- 
fore the source of the Nile could be reached, that that province should be reduced 
to peace ; Bruce therefore argued, that in becoming Bualmnaal, and commander 
of the Koccoh horse, ho was doing his best towards the facilitation of his jour- 
ney. While acting in the capacity of Bnnlomaal, which seems to have been 
somewhat like the British office of Lord of the Bed-chamber, he secured the 
king's favour and admiration, by tho common school-boy trick of shooting a 
small candle through a dense substance. Ho was now appointed to he governor 
of a large Mahometan province, which lay on the way he designed to take in 
returning home : this duly, however, he could perform by deputy. In May, the 
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army sot out from Gomlar to meet the rebel Fasil, and Bruce took that share in 
the fatigues and perils of the campaign which his office rendered necessary. Ho 
was of great service in improving the discipline of the army, and was looked 
upon as a finishod warrior. After a good deal of marching and countermarch- 
ing, the royal forces gained a complete victory over Fasil, who was consequently 
obliged to make his submission. This rebel now lived on amicable terms with 
the king and his officers, and (trace, recollecting the interesting site of his go- 
vernment, busied himself in performing medical services to his principal officers. 
When the king canio to ask Bruce what reward he would have for his share in 
the campaign, the enthushistic traveller answered, that lie only wished two favours, 
the property of the village of Geesh, with the spot in its neighbourhood where 
he understood the Nile to arise, and a royal mandate obliging Fasil to facilitate 
his journey to that place, 'file king, smiling at the humility of his desires, 
granted the request, only regretting that Zagoiibe (such was the name assumed 
by Bruce in his travels,) could not be induced to ask something ten times more 
precious. The attention of the sovereign and his minister were now distracted 
by the news of another insurrection in the western parts of the kingdom; and it 
was necessary to move the army in that direction. Brace made the excuse of 
his health (which was really had) to avoid attendance in this campaign ; and at 
length, with some difficulty, lie obtained tlio king’s permission to set out for 
Geesh, which he was now resolved on, notwithstanding that the breaking out of 
another rebellion omened ill for the continued submission of Fasil, and conse- 
quently for the safety of the traveller. Bruce set out upon this last great stage 
of his journey on the 28th of October, 1770, and he was introduced to the pre- 
sence of Fasil at a place called Bamha. Fasil, partly through the representations 
of those officers to whom Bruce bail recommended himself, was in reality favour- 
ably disposed to him ; but he at first thought proper to affect a contrary senti- 
ment, and represented the design as impracticable. In the course of the wrang- 
ling which took place between the two on this subject, Bruce was so much in- 
censed that his nose spontaneously gushed with blood, and his servant had to lead 
him from the tent. Fasil expressed sorrow at this incident, and immediately 
made amends by taking measures to facilitate Bruce’s journey. He furnished 
him with a guide called Woldo, as also seven savage chieftains of the country for 
a guard, and furthermore added, what was of greater avail than all the rest, a 
horse of his own, richly caparisoned, which was to go before the travelling party, 
as a symbol of his protection, in order to insure the respect of the natives. By way 
of giving a feasible appearance to the journey, Brace was invested by Fasil with the 
property and governorship of the district of Geesh, in which the Nile rises, so 
that this strangely disguised native of Stirlingshire, in the kingdom of Scotland, 
looked entirely like an Abyssinian chief going to take possession of an estate in 
the highlands of that remote and tropical country. Bruce left basil’s house on 
the .‘list of October, au«l ns lie travelled onward for a few days through this rude 
territory, the people, instead of giving him any annoyance, everywhere fled at 
his approach, thinking, from the appearance of Fasil’s horse, that the, expedition 
was one of taxation and contribution. Those few whom Bruce came in contact 
with, he found to have a religious veneration for the Nile, the remains of that 
Fagan worship which was originally paid to it, and which was the sole religion 
of the country before the introduction of Christianity. Even the savages who 
formed his guard, would have been apt, as he found, to destiny him, if he had 
crossed the riwsr on horseback, or employed its waters in washing any part of liis 
dress. He also learned that there was still a kind of priest of this worship, who 
dwelt at the fountain of the Nile, and was called “ the servant of the river.” It 
thus appeared that, as in the ruder parts of Bruce’s native country, the aboriginal 
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religion lind partly survived the ordinances of a new and purer worship for many 
centuries. It was early in the afternoon of November 3d, that Bruce surmounted 
a ridge of hills which separated him from the fountain of the Nile, and for the 
first time cast his European eyes upon that object — the first, and, we believe, 
the only European eyes that have ever beheld it. It was pointed out to him by 
Woldo, his guide, as a hillock of green sod in the middle of a marshy spot at 
the bottom of the hill on which he was standing. To quote his own account of 
so remarkable a point in his life— 1 “ Half undressed as I was, by the loss of my 
sash, and throwing off my shoes, [a necessary preliminary, to satisfy the Eagan 
feelings of the people ], I ran down the hill, towards the hillock of green sod, 
which was about two hundred yards distant ; the whole side of the hill was thick 
grown with flowers, the large bulbous roots of which appearing above the surface 
of the ground, and their skins coming off on my treading upon them, occasioned 
me two very severe falls before I reached the brink of tho marsh. 1 after this 
came to the altar of green turf, which was apparently the work of art, and I 
stood in rapture above the principal fountain, which rises in the middle of it. It 
is easier to guess than to describe the situation of my mind at that moment — 
standing in that spot which had baillcd the genius, industry, and enquiry of both 
ancients and moderns for the course of near three thousand years. Kings had 
attempted this discovery at the head of armies, and each expedition was distin- 
guished from the last only by the difference of numbers which had perished, and 
agreed alone in the disappointment which had uniformly and without exception 
followed them all. Fame, riches, and honour had been held out for a series of 
ages to every individual of those myriads these princes commanded, without hav- 
ing produced one man capable of gratifying the curiosity of his sovereign, or 
wiping off this stain upon the enterprise and abilities of mankind, or adding this 
desideratum for the encouragement of geography. Though a mere private Bri- 
ton, I triumphed here, in my own mind, over kings and their armies! and every 
comparison was leading nearer and nearer to presumption, when the place itself 
where 1 stood, the object of my vain glory, suggested what depressed my short- 
lived triumph. I was but a few minutes arrived at the sources of the Nile, 
through numberless dangers and sufferings, the least of which would have over- 
whelmed me, but for the continual goodness and protection of Providence : I 
was, however, hut then half through my journey, and all those dangers through 
which 1 had already passed awaited me oil my return ; — I found a despondency 
gaining ground hist, and blasting the crown of laurels which I had too rashly 
woven for myself/’ In this paragraph — one of the most deeply touching ever 
written — we lind the Herculean mind of llruce giving way, under the influence 
of success, to sensations which had scarcely ever affected him during the whole 
course of his journey, while us yet the desire of going onward, and the neces- 
sity of providing the means of doing so with safety, possessed and amused his 
mind. Nothing could be more characteristic, of a great mi yd — by danger and 
hardship only braced to more nervous exertion — by opposition only rendered 
the more eager and firm — by the menaces of inferior minds only roused to con- 
temptuous defiance ; and only to be softened by kindness, only to be subdued by 
success. Many other emotions, however, must have entered the breast of the 
traveller in that remarkable hour of his life. All the inspiring causes of his 
journey must have rushed full upon him — the desire of overcoming a difficulty 
which had defied the civilized part of the earth since ever it was civilized — the 
hope of doiug that which Alexander, and many of the greatest, men of antiquity 
had wished, hut tailed to do — the curiosity of rendering that a matter of real 
aud human exertion which an ancient poet could only suppose possible to a 
supernatural being on an extraordinary occasion : 
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Nil us in pxtremum fugit pcrtm-itus orbem, 

Occuluitque caput, quod ad hue latet. 

Ovid in r/trrtkontcm . 

and, finally, the more rational glory of performing such a service to science, as 
must procure for him the approbation of his sovereign and fellow-countrymen, 
and even obtain a peculiar distinction for his country among the other civilized 
nations. Besides all these emotions, which had hitherto carried his enthusiastic 
mind through unheard of difficulties, he must have recalled at this moment softer 
sensations. The idea that he was now at the extreme point of distance from 
home, would awaken the vision of that home which he had not seen for so many 
years ; .and from this spot, in a metaphysical mirage , he would see the far blue 
hills of his native land, the estuary, the river, the fields, ami the mansion of his 
childhood — (he hearts that heat for him there, including one whose pulsations 
were worth all the rest; and the tdd familiar faces, whose kindly expression had 
been too long exchanged for the unkindred countenances of barbarians ami 
si rangers. There might also mingle with the varied tide of his sensations a re- 
luctantly acknowledged sense of the fuLility of all his exertions, ami perils, and 
sufferings, since they had only obtained for him the sight of a Bagno altar from 
which proceeded one of the feeders, not certainly known to bo the principal one, 
of (lie mighty Nile ; to what good could this sight conduce, since, after all, it was 
only a sight? the object having been all along proved to exist by tho mere laws 
of nature. The majestic intellect of Bruce might turn from such a paltry object, 
and confess, with secret bitterness, that the discovery of the source of the Nile was 
only valuable so long as it seemed impossible, but that, now being achieved, it 
sunk into insignificance, like the glittering air-ball seized by the hand of a child. 
'The traveller relates that his despondency continued for some time ; and lliat, as 
he could not reason it away, he resolved to direct it (ill lie might bo able, on 
more solid reflection, to overcome its progress. Calling to titrates, a faithful 
Creek, who had accompanied him throughout all his Abyssinian travels, he said, 
‘ S (rates, faithful squire ! come and triumph with your Don Quixote at that island 
of Bara t aria, to which we have most wisely and fortunately brought ourselves ! 
Come and triumph with me over all the kings of (lie earth, all their armies, all 
their philosophers, and all their heroes !’ ‘Sir,’ says Strates, ‘ 1 do not under- 
stand a word of what you say, ami as little of what you mean: you very well 
know I ain no scholar.’ ‘Come,’ said I, ‘ take a draught of this excellent 
water, and drink with me a health to his Majesty George III., and a long line 
of princes.’ 1 had in my hand a largo cup, made of a cocoa-nut shell, which 1 
procured in Arabia, and which was brimful.” [This cup was brought home l»y 
Bruce, and his representatives at Kiimaird still use it every day when they en- 
tertain company at dinner.] 11 He drank to the king speedily and cheerfully, 
with the addition of c confusion to his enemies,’ and tossed up his cap with a loud 
huzza. ‘Now, friend,’ said I, ‘here is to a more humble, but still a sacred name 
— here is to Maria!’” This was a Scottish lady, we believe, a Miss Murray of 
l’olmaise, to whom Bruce had formed an attachment before leaving his native 
country. Tlieso ceremonies being completed, he entered the village of Gecsh, 
and assumed for four days the sovereignty to which Fasil had given him a title. 
During this brief space, lie made forty observations as to the exact geographical 
site of the fountain, and found it to bo in north latitude 10° 59' 25", and 36° 
55' 30" east longitude, while its position was supposed from the barometer to be 
two miles above the level of the sea* Lruce left Geesli upon his return on the 
1 0th of November, and he arrived at Gondar, without any remarkable adven- 
ture, on the 17th. Here he found that Fasil had set a new insurrection on 
foot, and had been again unsuccessful. For some time great numbers of his 
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adherents, or rather ilie adherents of a mock king whom ho had set up, 
were daily sacrificed, Bruce was at first somewhat uneasy in this disagree- 
ahle scene, and the maxim of the Ahyssinians, never to permit a stranger to 
quit the country, came full upon his mind. Early, however, in January, 1771, 
ho obtained the king’s permission, on the plea of his health, to return home, 
though not without a promise that he would come back, when bis health was re- 
established, bringing with him as many of his family as possible, with horses, 
muskets, and bayonets. Ere he could take advantage of tin's permission, fresh 
civil wars broke out, large provinces became disturbed, and Bruce found that, as 
lie had had to lake part in the national military operations in order to pave the 
way for reaching the head of the Nile, so was it now necessary that he should do 
his best for the suppression of the disturbances, that lie might clear his way to- 
wards home. During the whole of the year 1771, lie was engaged with the 
army, and be distinguished himself so highly as a warrior, that the king pre- 
sented him with a massive gold chain, consisting of one hundred and eighty-four 
links, each of them weighing . 4 l and l—12th dwts. It was not till the 2(ith of 
December, thirteen months after his return from the source of tile Nile, that he 
set out on lii.s way towards Europe ; nor even then was the country reduced to a 
peaceable condition, lie was accompanied by three Creeks, an old Turkish 
Janissary, a captain, and some common muleteers; the Italian artist Halugani 
having died at Uondar. On account of the dangers which he had experienced 
at iVlassnah from the barbarous Naybe, lie had resolved to return through the 
great deserts of Nubia into Egypt, a tract by which he could trace the Nile in the 
greater part of its course. 

On the 54 Jd of March, after a series of dreadful hardships, he readied Toawa, 
the capital of Ahhara, and was introduced to the Sheikh, who, it seemed, was 
unwell, though not so much so as to have lost any part of his ferocious disposition. 
Ilruce here met. with ait adventure, which, as it displays his matchless presence 
of mind iu a very brilliant light, may he here related, lie had undertaken to 
administer medicine to the Sheikli, who was in the alcove of a spacious room, 
sitting on a sola surrounded by curtains. On the entrance of ilruce, he took 
two win’ (is of his pipe, and when the slave had left the room said, “Are you 
prepared i* Have you brought the money along with you?’ 1 ilruce replied, 

41 i\ly servants are at the other door, and have the vomit you wanted.” 44 Curse 
you and the vomit too,*’ cried the Sheikh in great passion, “ 1 want money and 
not poison. Where are your piastres i*” i{ 1 am a had person,” replied Ilruce, 

“ to furnish you with either; I have neither money nor poison ; hut l advise 
you to drink a little warm water to clear your stomach, cool your head, and then 
lie down and compose yourself ; 1 will see you to-morrow morning.’ 1 ilruce 
was retiring, when the Sheikh exclaimed, u Hakim, (physician] infidel, or devil, 
or whatever is your name, hearken to what I say. Consider where you are; 
this is the room where Hick llaady, a king, was slain by the hand of my lather : 
look at his blood, where it has stained the floor, and can never he washed out. 

1 am informed you have twenty thousand piastres in gold with you ; cither give 
me two thousand before you go out of this chamber, or you shall die ; I shall 
put you to death with my own hand/’ Upon this he took up Ills sword, which 
was lying nt the head of his sofa, and drawing it with a bravado, threw the 
scabbard into the middle of the room, and, tucking the sleeve of his shirt above 
the elbow, like a butt her, he said, “ I wait your answer.” Ilruce slept one pace 
backwards, and laid his hand upon a little blunderbuss, without taking it oil’ 
the belt. In a firm tone of voice, he replied, “ This is my answer : I am not a 
man to die like a beast by the hand of a drunkard; on your life, I charge you, 
stir not from >our N>ia. I had no need/’ says Bruce, tl to give this injunction ; 
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he heard the noise which the closing of the joint in the stock of tho blunderbuss 
mode, and thought I had cocked it, and was instantly to lire. He let his sword 
drop, and threw himself on his back .upon the sola, crying, < For God’s sake, 
Hakim, I was but jesting.* « Bruco turned from the cowed bully, and coolly 
wished him a good night* After being detained three weeks at this place, he 
set out lor Sennaar, the capital of Nubia, which he reached at the end of April. 
He was hero received kindly by the king, but the barbarous ma vims of the coun- 
try caused his detention for upwards of four mouths, during which the exhaus- 
tion of his funds caused him to sell the whole of his gold chain except a few 
links. At length, on the 5tli of September, be began his journey across the great 
desert of Nubia, and then only, it might be said, began the true hardships of his 
expedition. As he advanced upon the sandy and burning plain, his provisions 
became exhausted, his camels, and even his men, perished by fatigue, and he 
was in the greatest danger, almost every day, of being swallowed up by the 
moving sands which loaded the breath of the deadly simoom. Kor weeks and 
months the miserable party toiled through t he desert, enduring hardships of 
which no denizen of a civilized state can form the least idea. According to 
Bruce's own account, lt an universal despondency seized the people. They 
ceased to speak to one another, and when they did it was in whispers, by which 
l easily guessed their discourse was not favourable to me, or else that they wore 
increasing each other’s fears, by vain suggestions calculated to sink each other’s 
spirits still further, and from which no earthly good could possibly result. I 
called them together, and both reprimanded and exhorted them in the strongest 
manner I could. 1 bade them attend to me, who had nearly lost my voice by 
the simoom, and desired them to look at my face, so swelled as scarcely to permit 
me to sec, my neck covered with blisters, my feet swelled and iiidamed, and 
bleeding with many wounds.*’ “Our situation, ’* he adds elsewhere, “was one 
of the most desperate that could be figured. We were in tho midst of the most 
barren, inhospitable desert in the world, and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that from day to day w’e could carry wherewithal to .assuage our thirst. We 
li.id with us the only bread it was possible to procure for some hundreds of 
miles; lances and swords were not necessary to destroy us. Tho bursting nr 
tearing of a girba, the lameness or death of a camel, a thorn or sprain in the 
foot, which might disable us from walking, were as certain death to us as a shot 
from a camion. There was no staying for one another; to lose time was to 
die, because, with the utmost exertion our camels could make, we scarce could 
carry along with us a. scanty provision of bread and water sufficient to keep us 
alive.’* Under tlie pressure of such distress, the faculties of one poor attendant 
gave way ; lie was left to die in his plirenzy upon the sands. To ease the 
camels, which threatened to give way under the awful trial, the whole party, Bruce 
included, walked tho greater part of the way ; and their feet were only large 
moving ulcers, from which blood and lymph were constantly flowing. At length, 
tho exhaustion of the camels compelled Bruce to leave his instruments and papers 
behind ; a necessity almost the most excruciating that could have befallen him, 
because it threatened to deprive him of the entire glory and use of his disco- 
veries. What, perhaps, gave a still more imminent danger to their situation, 
the desert was haunted in all its more fertile and frequented places by roving 
hands of Arabs, who, in the event of meeting them, would have been almost 
sure to rob and murder them. Tho escape of Bruco from this danger seemed 
an absolute miracle, or could only be accounted for by bis choosing the track least 
frequented, and therefore tho most difficult and dangerous from other causes. 
At last, on the 2lRli of December, just as he had given his men the last meal 
which remained to them, aiul when all, of course, had given themselves up for 
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lost, they name within hearing 0 f the cataracts of the Nile, and reached the 
town of Syene or Assouan, where succour in its amplest forms awaited them. 
Ilruce thus describes his sensations on stretching himself at the root of a palm- 
tree in the outskirts of this blessed city. “ A dulncss and insensibility, a uni- 
versal relaxation of spirits, a kind of palsy or stupor of the mind, had overtaken 
me, almost to a deprivation of the understanding. I found in myself a kind of 
stupidity, and a want of power to reflect upon what had passed. I seemed to 
he as if awakened from a dream, when the senses are yet half asleep, and we 
only begin to doubt whether what has before passed in thought is real or not. 
The dangers that I was just now delivered from made no impression upon my 
mind : and what more and more convinces me 1 was for a time not in my per- 
fect senses, is, 1 found in myself a hard-hearted ness, without the least inclination 
to he thankful for that signal deliverance which Iliad just nowcxperienccd.’* Twelve 
dreadful weeks Ilruce had spent upon the desert: his journey from the capital of 
Abyssinia to this point had altogether occupied eleven months. It was now 
exactly lour years since ho had left civilized society at Cairo; during all which 
time he had conversed only with barbarous tribes of peoplo, from whose passions 
no man possessed of less varied accomplishment, less daring, ami less address, 
could have possibly escaped. After refreshing himself for a few days at Assouan, 
he took camels, and rode back forty miles into tho desert, where lie lmd the 
felicity to find his instruments and .papers exactly as he had left them, lie 
then sailed down the Nile to Cairo, which he readied on tho 10th of January, 
177.*1. Here, as liis mind was constantly agilating some scheme for the good of 
his country, he excited himself to procure from the lley some spcciiic regulation 
for the management of llrilish commerce at tho port of Jidda: he obtained a 
firman reducing the impost upon tho merchants of this country from fourteen 
per cent., with a largo present to the lley, to eight per cent., and no present. 
He then sailed for Alexandria, whence lie easily obtained a passage to Europe. 
Arriving at Marseilles in March, he was immediately visited and congratulated 
by a number of the French savans , at the head of whom was his former friend, 
Count de Billion. For snmo time, however, lie was not sufficiently recovered 
from the debilitating effects of his journey to enjoy the civilized society to which 
he was restored. A mental distress, inoreovor, had awaited his arrival in Europe. 
His Maria , whose health ho had only postponed to that of liis sovereign in 
drinking from the fountain of the Nile, despairing of liis return, had given her 
hand to an Italian Marches©. Ilruce withered under this disappointment more 
than under the sun of Nubia. In a transport of indignation, he travelled to 
Home, and in a stylo of rhodomontado, only to bo excused by a kind considera- 
tion of his impetuous .and ingenuous character, called the Marchese to account 
for a transaction, in which it was evident that only the lady could he to blame. 
T'he Marchese, with llriicc’S sword almost at his throat, disclaimed having mar- 
ried Maria with any knowledge of a previous engagement -on her part : and 
with this llruco had to rest satisfied. Mente alia repose it ; his only resource 
was to bury liis regrets in liis own proud bosom, and despise the love which could 
permit a question of time or space to aflect it. In the summer of 1774, he 
returned to England, from which he had now been absent twelve years. His 
fame having gone before him, he was received with the highest distinction. He 
was introduced at court, where he presented to George III. those drawings of 
Palmyra, llaalbee, and the African cities, which his Majesty had requested him 
to execute before his departure from the country. The triumphs of this great 
/nan — decidedly the greatest traveller that ever lived, were, however, soon dashed 
and embittered by the mean conduct of a people and age, altogether unworthy 
of him. Bruce, wherever he went, was required to speak of what he had seen 
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and suffered in the course of his travels. Ho related anecdotes of the Abyssin- 
ian and Nubian tribes, and gave descriptions of localities and natural objects, 
which certainly appeared wonderful to a civilized people, though only because 
they were novel : he related nothing* either morally or physically impossible. 
Unfortunately, however, the license of travellers was proverbial in Britain as 
elsewhere. It was also a prevailing custom at that time in private life, to evert 
the imagination in telling wonderful, hut plausible, tales, as 011 c of the amuse- 
ments of the table. There was furthermore a race of travellers who bad never 
been able to penetrate into any very strange country, and who, therefore, pined 
beneath the glories of a brother who had discovered the source of the Nile. For 
all these reasons, the stories of Bruce were at the very first set down for imagi- 
nary tales, furnished forth by bis own fancy. This view of the case was warmly 
taken up by a clique of literary men, who, without science themselves, and un- 
checked by science in others, then swayed the public mind. A mere race of 
garreteers, or little better, destroyed the laurels of this greatly accomplished 
man, who had done and endured more in the cause of knowledge during one day of 
his life, than the whole of them together throughout the entire term of their worth- 
less and mercenary existence. This is a dreadful imputation upon the age of 
Ueorge 111., but we fear that the cold and narrow poverty of its literature, and 
the almost non-existence of its science, would make any less indignant account 
of its treatment of Bruce unjust. Even tile country gentlemen in Scotland, who, 
while lie was carving out a glorious name for himself and providing additional 
honour for his country, by the most extraordinary and magnanimous exerLions, 
were sunk in the low sottishness of the period, or at most performed respect- 
ably the bumble duties of surveying the roads and convicting the poachers of 
their .own little districts, could sneer at the “ lies ” of Bruce. Ills mind shrunk 
from the meanness of bis fellows ; and be retired, indignant and disappointed, 
to Kiunaird, where, for some time, lie busied himself in rebuilding liis bouse, 
and arranging the concerns of his estate, which bad become confused during bis 
long absence. In March 177 <i, lie provided additional means of happiness and 
repose, by marrying, for his second wife, Mary Dundas, daughter of Thomas 
Dundas, Fsq. of Kingask, and of Lady Janet Maitland, daughter of the Far l of 
Lauderdale. This amiable and accomplished person was much younger than 
Bruce, and it is rather a singular coincidence, remarks C'apfain Head, that she 
was bom in the same year in which li is first wife had died. For nine years 
Bruce enjoyed too much domestic happiness to admit of his making a rapid pro- 
gress in the preparation of his journals for the press. But, after the deatli of 
bis wile in 1785, he applied to this task with more eagerness, as a means of di- 
verting his melancholy. We have heard that in the composit ion of bis book, lie 
employed the assistance of a professional litterateur, who first transcribed his 
journals into a continuous narrative, and then wrote them over again, involving 
all the alterations, improvements, and additional remarks, which the traveller 
was pleased to suggest. The work appeared in 1 790, seventeen years after his 
return to Europe. It consisted of five large quarto volumes, besides a volume of 
drawings, and was entitled, “ Travels to Discover the Sources of the Nile, in the 
years 1788, 1799, 1770, 1771, 1772, and 1773, by James Bruce, of Kiunaird, 
Fsq., F. H. S.’> It was dedicated to the king ; and it is but justice to the 
memory of that sovereign to state, that, while society in general raised against 
it the cry of envy, jealousy, and ignorant incredulity, his Majesty stood boldly 
u p in its favour, and contended that it was a very great work. The King used 
*<> say, that, had it not been for the indecorous nature of certain passages, he 
could have wished to find it in the hands of all his subjects, and be would him- 
self have placed a copy of it in every one of his palaces. The taste of this mon- 
x. 2 T 
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arch did not perhaps lead him to expend great sums in patronizing the arts or 
the lighter branches of literature, hut he certainly was qualified to appreciate, 
and also disposed to encourage, any exertion on the part of his subjects, which 
lia«l a direct utility, and was consistent with honour and virtue. The magnum 
opus of Bruce was bought up by the public at its very first appearance : it 
required the whole of the impression to satisfy the first burst of public curiosity. 

It was, in the same year, translated into German and French. While the most 
eminent literary characters of the ago honoured it with a liberal and almost un- 
qualified approbation, the myriad of little periodical critics attacked it with a 
buzzing and stinging virulence, after the manner of a cloud of gnats pursuing 
the course of a noble steed. By this class of persons, and by the public at large, 
it was the subject of almost unmingled ridicule. Hardly a single trait of man- 
ners which it described, escaped the stigma of falsehood from these enlightened 
critics, the incredulity being exactly in the ratio of the departure of Abyssinian 
customs from tlie English— as if it were to have been expected, that a remote and 
secluded African nation was to live exactly after the artificial manner of a culti- 
vated people in the north of Europe. Of all the stories, that of the steaks cut from 
the live cow was honoured with the greatest share of ridicule and incredulity,— 
though wo might contend that no practice could be more obviously necessary for 
human sustenance in wandering over a desart country. To eseapo from a pain- 
ful subject, we may only maintain, that, though no man has since been ablo to 
penetrate the countries explored by Bruce, liis statements have been more or 
less confirmed by all succeeding travellers, who have come near or touched upon 
his track — namely, Salt, Uoflin, Pearce, Burckhardt, Brown, Clarke, Wittman, 
and Belzoni. The greatness of Bruce, therefore, is now in the course of being 
acknowledged to its proper extent, though, perhaps, it is scarcely to be hoped 
that liis character will ever shake off altogether tbo stains of contemporary ma- 
lignity and ignorance, while, alas ! the grieved spirit lias long fled beyond the 
reach of compensatory veneration. Bruce, during the few remaining years of 
his life, troated the contemptuous world with contempt in return, and noveronce 
deigned to reply to any of liis critics, lie opened liis heart only to his daugh- 
ter, to whom lie sometimes said, that he hoped slie would livo to see the time 
when the truth of all he had written would be confirmed by subsequent obser- 
vation. 

Dr Lott ice, who visited Bruce at Kinnaird in 1792, gives a minute account 
( Tour through Scotland, 1794) of liis library and all the natural and literary 
curiosities which it contained, as well as several traits of the illustrious traveller 
hi nisei £ “ Mr Bruce mentioned to us,” says this writer, “ that thirty different 

languages wore spoken in tho camp of one of the caravans in which he had tra- 
velled on the continent of Africa, and that it was his desire to have procured a 
translation of the Song of Solomon into them all. This was executed for him 
in ten of them, beautifully written in EtUiopie characters, and .each in a different 
coloured ink, to prevent a confusion of tongues, which, in this instance, liad cer- 
tainly not been miraculous. To spare the cars ot the unlearned, and perhaps 
at some moments liis own recollection, bo calls these languages with some humour, 
the red, blue, green, or yellow, languages, &c., according to the colour of its 
character. Upon Bruce’s showing those manuscripts to a lady, distinguished 
for tlie vivacity of her remark,” [probably the Duchess of Gordon or Lady Wallace, 
the two reigning female wits of that day], “ and informing her that the word kiss, 
which occurs in Solomon’s Song, is to be met with, expressing the same idea, in 
some passages of his rainbow of languages, she pleasantly observed to him, ‘ I 
always told you, Mr Bruce, that kissing is the same all over tho world,’ ” 

Bruce, in his latter years, lost much of his capabilities of enjoying life, by 
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liis prodigious corpulence. We have been told that at this period of liis life, ho 
was enlarged to such a degree as almost to appear monstrous, llis appear- 
ance was rendered the more striking, when, ns was his frequent custom, he 
assumed an Eastern habit and turban, llis death was at length caused in- 
directly by his corpulence. On the evening of the 27tli of April, 1794, after 
he had entertained a large party at dinner, he was hurrying to escort an old 
Lady down stairs to her carriage, when his foot — that foot which had carried him 
through so many dangers, slipped upon the steps ; lie tumbled down the stair, 
pitched upon his head, and was taken up speechless, with several of his fingers 
broken. Notwithstanding every effort to restore the machinery of existence, he 
expired that night. It may well afford a lesson as to the uncertainty of life, 
that he who had braved more real dangers than the most of his contemporary 
men, should have broken down and perished in one of the most simple and fa- 
miliar of domestic duties — that lie should have been reserved from the perils of 
Abyssinia, Nubia, and the Desert, to die from a false step in a staircase at home. 
He was buried, a few days after, in the cliurcli-yard of his native parish of I >ar- 
bett, where a monument indicates llis last resting-place, in terms not needlessly 
diffuse. To quote the energetic character which has been written for him by 
Captain Head, “ Bruce belonged to that sect — that labouring class — that useful 
race of men, who tire ever ready 

* To set their life upon a cast, 

Anil stand the hazard of the die/ 

He was merely a traveller — a knight-errant in search of new regions of Hie 
world; yet the steady courage with which lie encountered danger — iiis patience 
and fortitude in adversity — his good sense in prosperity — the tact and judgment 
with which he steered his lonely course through some of the most barren and 
barbarous countries in the world, bending even the ignorance, passions, and pre- 
judices of the people he visited to his own advantage — the graphic truth with 
which lie described tlic strange scenes which he had witnessed, and the indexible 
fortitude with which lie maintained his assertions against the barbarous incredulity 
of his age, place him at the top of his own class, while lie at least stands second 
to no man.” Bruce understood French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese — the 
two former he could write and speak with facility. Besides (wreck and Latin, 
which lie read well, but not critically, lie knew the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Sy- 
riac; and in the latter part of his life, compared several portions of the Scrip- 
ture in those related dialects. He read and spoke with ease, Arabic, Klliiopic, 
and Amhario, which had proved of the greatest service to him in his travels. 
It is said that the faults of his character were — inordinate family pride, and a 
want of that power to accommodate one’s self to the weaknesses of others, which 
is so important a qualification in a man of the world. But amidst the splendours 
of such a history, and such an intellect, a few trivial weaknesses — even allowing 
those to be so — are as motes in the meridian sun. A second edition of Bruce’s 
Travels was published in 1805, by Dr Alexander Murray, from a copy which the 
traveller himself had prepared to put to press. Hie first Volume of this elegant 
edition contains a biographical account of the author, by Dr Murray, who was 
perhaps the only man of his age whom learning had fitted for so peculiar a task 
as that of revising Bruce’s Travels. 

BRUCE, MiCHAur., with whose name if associated every regret that can bo 
inspired by the early extinction of genius of a high order, still farther elevated 
by purity of life, was born at Kinnesswood, in the parish of Porlmoak, Kinross- 
•hire, on the 27th of March, 174(>. llis father, Alexander Bruce, a weaver, 
and his mother, whose name was also Bruce, w r cre honest and pious Burghers,* 
they had eight children, Michael being the fifth. Manifesting from Ills earliest 
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years much delicacy of frame and quickness of parts, it was resolved to breed hitn 
for the church ; and after acquiring the elements of education at the schools of 
his native parish and of Kinross, he was sent to the college of Edinburgh in 
17 fi'2. Here he remained four years, devoting himself during the three first to 
those branches of learning pursued by what arc called students of philosophy, 
and in the last applying also to the study of divinity. 

Me lore quitting the country, he had given proofs of his predilection for poetry, 
which was encouraged by his friendship with Mr Arnot, a farmer on the banks 
of Lnchlevcn, who, to the piety and good sense common among those of his pro- 
fession, added classical scholarship and an acquaintance with elegant literature, 
lie directed Bruce to the perusal of Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton, supplied 
him with the hooks, and became a judicious adviser in regard to his youthful 
essays in the poetic art. Mr David l *e arson, a man who read much with advan- 
tage, had also the taste to relish what Bruce had the talents to produce, and en- 
joyed his intimacy. After removing to Edinburgh, he lived in habits of close 
intercourse with Mr George Henderson, and Mr William Dryburgh, who opened 
to him their stores of books and information, as they did their affections, and 
with Logan, whose congenial turn of mind made him the friend of Mrucc in his 
life time, and his w'urm eulogist, and editor of Ills works when lie was no more. 
No one deserved better the attachment of thoso with whom he associated. “No 
less amiable as a man,” says Logan, “ than valuable as a writer; endued with 
good naturo and good sense; humane, friendly, benevolent; he loved his 
friends, and was beloved by them with a degree of ardour that is only expe- 
rienced in the era of youth ami innocence.” The prominent place he has given 
in his poems to those from whose society he had derived delight, shows how sin- 
cere was (he regard ho cherished for them. As if that none of the ties by which 
life is endeared should he wanting to him, Bruce liad fixed his affections on a 
young woman, modest and beautiful, with whose parents he resided while teach- 
ing a school at Gairny Bridge. He has celebrated her under the name of Eu- 
nielia, in his pastoral of Alexis, and she was also the heroine of the only two 
songs lie is known to have written. 

It appears that the parents of the poet entertained peculiarly rigid notions 
in regard to religion, and would have been seriously displeased if they had 
know'll that any part of their son's attention was occupied by subjects apart 
from his theological studies. Bruce anxiously avoided giving these prejudices 
any cause of oflenoe, and, when about to return home from college in 17(>5, took 
the precaution of transmitting to his friend Arnot those volumes of which he 
knew his father would disapprove. “ l ask your pardon,” says his letter on this 
occasion, (£ for the trouble 1 have put you to by these books I have sent. The 
fear of a discovery made me choose this method. I have sent Shakspeare’s 
works, 8 vols. Mope’s works, 4 vols. and Eontenellcs Plurality of Worlds.’’ 

Bruce acknowledges that he felt his poverty deeply when lie saw books which 
lie ardently desired to possess exposed to sale, and had not money to lay out 
in the purchase, 'file same regret has been experienced by many a poor scho- 
lar ; but few pei haps terminate their complaints in the same train of pious rcllec- 
tion. “ How well,” he says, ‘‘should my library be furnished, * nisi obstat res 
august a domi !» 

; My lot forbids; nor circumscribes alone 
My growing virtues, but my crimes confines.* 

Whether any virtues should have accompanied mo in a more elevated station is 
uncertain ; but that a number of vices of which my sphere is incapable would 
have been its attendants is unquestionable. The Supreme Wisdom has seen this 
meet ; and Supreme Wisdom cannot err.’’ 
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Even when prosecuting his favourite studies, Bruce is said to have been liable 
to that depression which is frequently the attendant of genius indeed, but in his 
case was also the precursor of a fatal disease. In December 1701, he wrote to his 
friend Arnot , — u I am in health, excepting a kind of settled melancholy, for 
which I cannot account, that has seized on my spirits. 7 ’ Such seems to have 
been the first imperfect announcement of his consciousness that all was not well 
with him. It would be a mournful task, if it were possible, to trace the gradations 
by which his apprehensions strengthened and grew into that certainty which 
only two years after this produced the Elegy, in which so pathetically, yet so 
calmly, he anticipates his own death. In these years are understood to have 
been written the greater part of his poems which 1ms been given to the public. 
He spent the winters at college, and the summer in earning a small pittance by 
teaching a school, first at Hairny Bridge and afterwards at Forrest Mill near 
Alloa. In this latter place he hail hoped to be happy, but was not ; having, he 
confesses, been too sanguine in his expectations, lie wrote here Lochleven, the 
longest of his poems, which closes with these affecting lines : — 

“Thus sung t.li« ) mill i, amid unfertile wilds 
And nameless deserts, unpoetic ground \ 

Far from his friends lie stray'd, recording thus 
The dear remembrance of his native fields. 

To cheer the tedious night, while slow disease 
Prey'd on his pining vitals, and the blasts 
Of dark December shook his humble cot.” 

A letter to Mr Pearson, written in the same month in which ho finished this 
poem, affords a still closer and more touching view of the strugglo which lie 
now maintained against growing disease, the want of comforts, and of friendly 
consolation. u I lead a melancholy kind of life,’’ lie says, “in this place. I 
am not fond of company ; hut it is not good that a man be still alone : and hero I 
can have no company hut what is worse than solitude. If 1 had not a lively 
imagination, 1 believe l should fall into a state of stupidity and delirium. I 
have some evening scholars ; the attending on whom, though few', so fatigues 
mo that the rest of the night I am quite dull and low-spirited. Yet 1 have some 
lucid intervals, in the time of which I can study pretty well.” 

“ In the autumn of 17(i(i,” says Dr Anderson, “his constitution — which was 
ill calculated to encounter the austerities of his native climate, the exertions of 
daily labour, and the rigid frugality of humble life — began visibly to decline. 
Towards the end of the year, his ill health, aggravated by the indigence of his 
situation, and the want of those comforts ami conveniences which might have 
fostered a delicate frame to maturity and length of days, terminated in a deep 
consumption. During the winter he quitted his employment at Forrest Mill, 
and with it all hopes of life, and returned to his native village to receive those 
attentions and consolations which his situation required, from the anxiety of 
parental affection and the sympathy of friendship. Convinced of the hopeless 
nature of his disease, and feeling himself every day declining, he contemplated 
the approaches of death with calmness and resignation, and continued at inter- 
vals to. compose verses and to correspond with his friends.” 

His last letter to Mr Pearson contains an allegorical description of human 
life, which discloses something of his state of mind under these impressive circum- 
stances. It is so beautiful as a composition, and at the same time so touchingly 
connected with the author's own situation, as to mingle in the reader pity and 
admiration to a degree which we are not aware that there is any thing else in the 
whole range of literature, excepting his own elegy to Spring, fitted to inspire. 
“ A few mornings ago,” he says, “ as I was taking my walk on an eminence 
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which commands a viow of the Forth, with the vessels sailing along, I sat down, 
and taking out my Latin Bible, opened by accident at a place in the book of 
Job, ix. 25, — 1 Now my days are passed away as the swift ships.* Shutting the 
book, I fell a musing on this affecting comparison. Whether the following hap- 
pened to me in a dream or waking reverie, I cannot tell ; — but I fancied myself 
on the bank of a river or sea, the opposite side of which was hid from view, being 
involved in clouds of jnist. On the shore stood a multitude which no man could 
number, waiting for passage. 1 saw a great many ships taking in passengers, 
and several persons going about in the garb of pilots offering their service. Be- 
iug ignorant, and curious to know what all these tilings meant, I applied to a 
grave old man who stood by, giving instructions to the departing passengers. 
II is name I remember was the Genius of Human Info. ‘My son,’ said lie, ‘you 
stand on the banks of the stream of Time ; all these people are bound for Eter- 
nity — that undiscovered country from whence no traveller ever returns. The 
country is very Large, and divided into two parts: the one is called the Land of 
Glory, the other the Kingdom of Darkness. Tho names of these in the garb of 
pilots are Religion, Virtue, Pleasure. They who are so wise as to choose Reli- 
gion for their guide have a safe, though frequently a rough passage ; they are at 
last landed in the happy climes where sighing ami sorrow for over fly away. 
They have likewise-a secondary director. Virtue. But there is a spurious Virtue 
who pretends to govern by himself ; but the wretches who trust to him, as well 
as those who have Pleasure for their pilot are either shipwrecked or cast away 
on tho Kingdom of Darkness. — But the vessel in which you must embark 
approaches — you must be gone. Remember what depends upon your conduct.’ 
No sooner had he left me than 1 found myself surrounded by those pilots I men- 
tioned before. Immediately I forgot all that the old man said to me, and, 
seduced by tho fair promises of Pleasure, chose him for my director. Wo 
weighed anchor with a fair gale, the sky serene, the sea calm : innumerable 
little isles lifted their green heads around us, covered with trees in full blossom ; 
dissolved in stupid mirth, we were carried on, regardless of the past, of the future 
unmindful. On the sudden the sky was darkened, the winds roared, the se;is 
raged, red rose the sand from the bottom of the troubled deep ; the angel of the 
waters lifted up his voice. At that instant a strong ship passed by ; I saw Reli- 
gion at the helm : ‘ Conic nut from among them !’ he cried. I and a few others 
threw ourselves into his ship. The wretches we left were now tossed on tho 
swelling deep ; the waters on every side poured through the riven vessel ; they 
cursed the Lord : when lo! a fiend rose from the deep, and, in a voice like dis- 
tant thunder, thus spoko : * I am Abaddon, the first-born of Death ; ye are my 
prey : open, thou abyss, to receive them !’ As he thus spoke they sunk, and the 
waves closed over their heads. Tho storm was turned into a calm, and we heard 
a voice saying, * Fear not — I am with you : when you pass through the waters, 
they shall not overflow you.* Our hearts were filled with joy. I was engaged 
in discourse with one of my new companions, when ono from the top of the mast 
cried out, 1 Courage, my friends! I see the fair haven, — the land that is yet 
afar offi’ Looking up I found it was a certain friend who had mounted up for 
the benefit of contemplating the country before him ; upon seeing you, I was so 
affected, I started and waked. — Farewell, my friend, farewell !»* 

Bruce lingered through the winter, and in spring wrote that Elegy, “ the latter 
part of which,’’ says Logan, “ is wrought up into the most passionate strains of tho 
true pathetic, and is not perhaps inferior to any poetry in any language.’* How 
truly this is said there .are few that do not know ; hut they who have read it 
often will not be fatigued by reading again. 
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“ Now Spring returns ; but not to me returns 
The venuil joy my better years have known •, 

Dim in my breast life’s djing taper bums. 

And all the jo)S of life with health are llown. 

Starting and shivering in ill* inconstant wind, 

Meagre and pale, the ghost of what 1 was, 

Beneath some blasted tree 1 lie reclined, 

And count the silent moments as they pass : 

The winged moments, whose unslay ing speed 
No art can stop or in their course arrest ; 

Whose ilight shall shortly count me with the dead, 

And lay me down in peace with them that rest. 

Oft morning dreams presage approaching fate; 

And morning dreams, as poets tell, are true : 

Led by pale ghosts, I enter deal h’s dark gate, 

And bid the realms of light and life adieu. 

1 hear the helpless wail, the shriek of woe; 

I see the muddy wave, the dreary shore. 

The sluggish streams that slowly creep below. 

Which mortals visit, and return no more. 

Farewell, je blooming fields l ye cheerful plains! 

Enough for me the churchyard’s lonely mound, 

Where melancholy with still silence reigns, 

And the rank grass waves o’er the cheerless ground. 

There let. mo wander at the close of eve, 

When sleep sits dewy on the labourer’s eyes, 

The world and its busy lollies leave, 

And talk with wisdom where my Daphnis lies. 

There let me sleep forgotten in the clay, 

When death shall shut these weary aching eyes, 

Best in the hope of an eternal day, 

Till the long night’s gone, and the last morn arise.” 

These were the Last verses finished by the author. 1 1 is strength was wasted 
gradually away, and lie died on the bill of July, 1 7(57, in the 2 1st year of his 
age. What he might have accomplished had longer years been assigned to him, 
it wero needless to conjecture ; but of all the sons of genius cut off by an early 
death, there is none whoso fate excites so tender a regret, llis claims to admi- 
ration are great without any counteracting circumstance. (t Nothing,” says Lord 
Craig, after a brief allusion to the leading facts of Bruce’s life , — “ Nothing, 
methiuks, has more the power of awakening benevolence than the consideration 
of genius thus depressed by situation, suffered to pine in obscurity, and some- 
times, as in the c<ise of this unfortunate young man, to perish, it may be, for 
want of those comforts and conveniences which might have fostered a delicacy 
of frame or of mind ill calculated to bear the hardships which poverty lays on 
both. For my own part, I never pass the place (a little hamlet skirted with old 
ash-trees, about two miles on this side of Kinross) where Michael Bruce resided — l 
never look on liis dwelling (a small thatch 'd house distinguished from the cottages 
of the other inhabitants only by a sashed window at the end, instead of a lattice, 
fringed with a honeysuckle plant which the poor youth had trained around it) — 
I never find myself in that spot but I rtop my liorso involuntarily, and looking 
on the window, which the honeysuckle lias now almost covered, in the dream of 
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tho moment, 1 picture out a figure for the gentle tenant of the mansion. I wish, 
— and my heart swells while I do so — that ho were alive, and that I were a 
great man to have the luxury of visiting him there, and of bidding him be happy.” 

Three years after Bruce’s death, his poems were given to the world by Logan, 
who unfortunately mingled with them some of his own, and never gave any 
explanation by which these might be distinguished. This led to a controversy 
between their respective friends in regard to the authorship of a few pieces, into 
which it would be unprofitable to enter here, as the lame of Bruce is no way 
aflected whichever way the dispute be decided. The attention of the public 
having been called to the volume by Lord Craig, in the 3<itl» number of the 
Mirror, in 1779, a second edition was published in 17S4; Dr Anderson gave 
Bruce’s works a place in his Collection of British Boots, and prefixed to them 
a memoir from which are derived the materials of the present sketch; and, 
finally, the unwearied benevolence of Principal Baird brought forward an edi- 
tion, in 1807, by subscription, for the benefit of the poet’s mother, lie could 
not restore lier son to be the support of her old age, but made all that remained 
of him contribute to that end — one of the numberless deeds which now rcllecl 
honour upon his own grey hairs. 

Perhaps Bruce’s fame as a poet has been injured by the sympathy which his 
premature death excited, and by the benevolent purpose which recommended the 
latest edition of his works to public patronage. Pity and benevolence arc strong 
emotions; and the mind is commonly content with one strong emotion at a time; 
he who purchased a hook, that he might promote the comfort of the author’s 
mother, procured for himself, in the mere payment of the price, a pleasure more 
substantial than could he derived from the contemplation of agreeable ideas; 
and he would either he satisfied with it and go no farther, or carry it with him 
into the perusal of the book, the beauties of which would fail to produce the 
same effect as if they had found his mind unoccupied. But these poems, never- 
theless, display talents of the first order. Logan says of them that, “ if images 
of nature that are beautiful and new ; if sentiments warm from the heart, inter- 
esting and pathetic ; if a style chaste with ornament, and elegant with simplicity ; 
if these, and many other beauties of nature and of art, are allowed to constitute 
true poetic merit, they will stand high in the judgment of men of taste.” There 
is no part of this eulogy overstrained ; hut perhaps the most remarkable points 
in the compositions of Bruce, considering bis extreme youth, are the grace of 
bis expression and melody of bis verses. Flashes of brilliant thought we may 
look for in opening genius, but we rarely meet with a sustained polish. The 
reader who glances hut casually into these poems will he surprised to find how 
many of those familiar phrases recommended to universal use by their beauty of 
thought and felicitous diction — which every one quotes, while no one knows 
whence they arc taken — wc owe to Michael Bruce. As to his larger merits, the 
reader may judge from the union of majesty with tenderness which characterises 
the Elegy already quoted. The poem of Lodtlevcn affords ninny passages 
worthy of higher names; we know not in the compass of English poetry a more 
beautiful image than is presented in the following lines : 

“ Behold the village rise 
In rural pride, ’inoug intermingled trees! 

A bine whose aged tops the joyful swains, 

At eventide descending from the hill, 

Willi eye enamour’d mark tho many wreaths 
Of pillar’d smoke, high curling to the clouds.” 

BRUCE, Robert, earl of L'arrick, afterwards king of Scots, and the most 
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heroic as well as the most patriotic monarch which Scotland ever produced, was 
bom on the 2 1st ot March, 1274. Ho was the grandson of Robert llruce, lord 
of Annaudale, who in 1291 contested the right to the crown with John Baliol. 
The events which followed upon the decision of that momentous question are 
elsewhere detailed to the reader, [in the preceding life of John Baliol, and the 
subsequent one of William Wallace;] it is therefore unnecessary to advert to 
them in this place, unless in so far as they have reference to the family of Bruce, 
and in particular to the illustrious individual now under notice. 

Upon the decision of Edward I. in favour of Baliol, the grandfather of king 
Robert, being possessed of extensive estates in the north of England, resigned 
the lordship of Annaudale to his eldest son, on purpose, it inay be supposed, to 
evade the humiliating necessity of doing liomago to his successful rival. No other 
particular regarding him is known ; he died at the family residence of Lochma- 
ben, not long after, at the advanced ago of eighty-five. 

Robert Bruce, tlio son of the competitor and father of king Robert, became 
possessed, by this last event, of the English as well as of the Scottish estates be- 
longing to his family. He had also acquired, in right of his wife, tho heiress 
of Garrick, the earldom of that name, 1 and, in every respect, might justly be 
considered one of the most powerful barons in tho kingdom. Either from disin- 
clination, or, as some have suspected, from motives of policy, Robert Bruce, the 
second of the name, early avoided taking any share in the nfthirs of Scotland. 
When his son was yet a minor, lie made resignation to him of the earldom of 
Garrick, and, shortly thereafter, retiring into England, left the administration of 
his ancient patrimony of Annaudale in the same hands. During tho ill-con- 
certed and disastrous revolt of Baliol, in 129<i, the Bruces maintained their alle- 
giance to the English king. The lordship of Annaudale was, in consequence, 
hastily declared forfeited, and the rich inheritance bestowed by Baliol upon John 
Gnmyn, earl of Buclian, who immediately seized upon and occupied the castle of 
Locluuaben; an injury which, there is reason to believe, the young earl of Car- 
rick, long after, hut too well remembered, and fatally repaid. 

It is asserted that Edward, in order to gain securely the lidelity and assistance 
of the lord of Annaudale and his son, had promised to bestow upon the former 
the Kingdom of which Baliol was now to be dispossessed. It is not probable 
that the English monarch ever seriously entertained such an intention, and still 
Jess likely if he did, that in the Jlusli of successful conquest lie should be capable 
of putting it in execution. After the decisive battle of Dunbar, Bruce reminded 
Edward of his promise: u Have 1 no other business,” was the contemptuous 
reply, u but to conquer kingdoms for you ?” The elder Bruce once more retired 

1 The circumstances attending this alliance, related by Mr Tytler, were of a romantic mid 
singular description. “ It appears that a short lime after liis return from the crusade, Bruce 
was riding through the beautiful domains of Turnberry Castle, the property of the widowed 
Countess ol* Garrick, who, in consequence of the death of her husband, had become a ward of the 
erown. The noble baron, however, if we may believe an ancient historian, cannot he accused of 
having visited Turnberry with any design of throwing himself in the way of the heiress of < ar- 
•ick ; and indeed any such idea hi those dajs of jealous wards! dp would have been highly dan- 
gerous. 1 1 happened, however, that the lad y herself, whose ardent and i mpetuous temper was not 
much in love with the seclusion of a feudal castle, had come, out !<» take the diversion of the 
< husc, accompanied l»\ her women, huntsmen, and falconers ; and this gay cavalcade came sud- 
denly upon Bruce, as lie pursued his way through the forest, alone and unarmed. The 
knight would liavc spurred his horse forward, anil avoided the encounter, but he found liim- 
h,, lf surrounded by the attendants ; and the Countess herself ruling up, and with gentle viu- 
h-nce. taking hold of his horse’s reins, reproached him in so sweet a tone lor his want of gal- 
lantry in flying from a lady’s castle, that Bruce, enamoured of her beauty, forgot the risk 
vvhicfi he run, and suflered himself to be led away in a kind of triumph to Turnberry. Jle 
here remained for fifteen da\s, and the adventure concluded, as might have been anticipated,. 

his privately espousing the youthful Countess without having obtained the concurrence ol 
the king, or of any of her relations.” 
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to his estate in England, where he passed the remainder of his da\s in safe and 
opulent obscurity; and the earl of Carrick was commissioned to receive in the 
name of the English king the homage of his own and his father’s vassals. So 
subdued and unpromising were, in their commencement, the fortunes of him 
upon whom the fortunes of Scotland were finally destined to depend. 

In the Scots parliament which Edward assembled at Berwick in order to the 
settlement of his now conquest, he received the homage of great numbers of the 
clergy and laity, and among the rest of the earl of Garrick, who probably dared 
not at such a juncture incur even the suspicion of tlie English king. The exten- 
sive estates which he held, in virtue of his father’s resignation, or by liis permis- 
sion, extending between the firths of Clyde and Solway, and bordering upon 
England; the number and power of his connections and dependants, rendered 
still more formidable by the discomfiture and depression of tlie rival family ; to 
say nothing of the personal talents and ability of the young earl himself, must 
have rendered him sufficiently liable to the jealous scrutiny of so politic a sove- 
reign as Edward; and Bruce, whether or not at this time lie entertained designs 
upon the crown, must have acted with prudence and circumspection in dispelling, 
even at the expense of his oath, those doubts with which his fidelity would he 
regarded. On the other hand, the residence of the elder Bruce in England, and 
the great property possessed by the family in that kingdom, were an actual 
guarantee in tlie hands of Edward of the Bruces’ loyalty; nor is it unlikely that 
lie would he swayed by a wise policy in attaching to himself, without any show 
of distrust or aversion, that party in the state from whom he liad most to fear. 
By so doing lie could most ellectunlly destroy any popular feeling which might 
spring up in favour of claims which could not readily he forgotten, and lor the 
assertion of which lie had himself removed the greatest obstacle in the deposition 
of Baliol. Forbearance on the one side, and siihmissivcness on the other, were 
probably dictated to each by opposite though equally strong convictions of expe- 
diency. 

During the noble stand made by Wallace against the national defection, the 
earl of Garrick, though lie remained inactive, was not overlooked by the jealous 
eye of the English government. The bishop of Carlisle, and other barons to 
whom the peace of the western districts was committed, became suspicious of hi: 
fidelity, and summoned him to appear before them, when lie made ontli on flu 
sacred host and the sword of St. Thomas to ho faithful and vigilant in the service 
of Ed want. To evince his sincerity, lie immediately after laid waste tlie lands 
of Sir William Douglas, carrying the wife and family of that knight prisoners 
into Anmuidalc. It seems probable that this enterpvizc was undertaken merely 
to serve as a pretext for assembling his military retainers; for he had no sooner 
collceted these .around him than he abandoned the English interests, and joined 
the army of the Scots; alleging, in vindication of his conduct, that the solemn 
oath which lie had so lately taken had been extorted from him hy force, and 
that in such a case the Dope would, he doubted not, absolve him from its observ- 
ance. Bruce did not. remain long faithful to his new allies. A lew 7 months after, 
at the capitulation of Irvine, he made his peace with Edward, giving what sure- 
ties were required for his future loyalty. 

The signal success achieved hy the Scots at Stirling, induced Bruce once more 
to join Hie national cause; hut tlie Corny ns, now the principal rivals of his 
family for the vacant throne, being, at tlie same time, opposed to Edward, lu 
seems to have prudently avoided taking any active share in the contest. Refus- 
ing to join the army, he shut himself up in Ayr castle, by this means ostensibly 
preserving the communication open between Galloway and the western High- 
lands. On the approach of Edward into the west, after the battle of Falkirk, 
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the earl after destroying the fortress, found it necessary to retire. Displeased as 
the English king had reason to be with the vacillating conduct of Bruce at this 
juncture, lie did not chastise it otherwise than by taking temporary possession of 
Loclimabcn castle, the fortified patrimonial inheritance of the family. Among 
tlio confiscations of property which followed, Annandale and Garrick remained 
unalieiiated, a favour which the younger Bruce probably owed to the iidelity 
and services of his father in the English cause. 

In H |e year 1309, not long after the fatal issue of the battle of Falkirk, we 
find the earl of Garrick associated with John Goniyn, the younger of lladeuocli, 
in the regency ot Scotland. The motives which actuated llruce in thus leaguing 
himselt with a rival, with whom he never hitherto had acted in concert, have 
been variously represented, and the fact itself has even been called in question. 
The consciousness of having lost the confidence of the English king, and a desire, 
mutually entertained, to humble and destroy tile authority of Wallace, which but 
too well succeeded, could not but intlucnce powerfully the conduct of both parties. 
Ibis baleful object accomplished, llruce seems to have once more resumed the 
inactive course of policy which he saw fit to maintain in the late struggle ; re- 
linquishing to the, perhaps, less wary Comyn, the direction of the hazardous 
power which lie seemed so willing to wield. In the following year, Edward 
again invaded Scotland, laid waste the districts of Annandale and Garrick, and 
once more possessed himself of the castle of Loclituahcn. Bruce, though, on this 
occasion, lie was almost the only sufferer in the cause which lie hail espoused, 
cautiously avoided, by any act of retaliation or effective co-operation with Gomyn 
to widen irremediably the breach with Edward; and we find, that prior to the 
advantage gained by his coadjutor at Bosslyn, lie had returned once more to the 
interests of the English party. The victorious campaign of Edward, which in 
1301 ended in a more complete subjugation of Scotland than his arms .and 
policy had hitherto been able to eflect, justified the prudent foresight, though it 
tarnished the patriotic fame of the earl of Garrick. 1 1 is lukewarmness in the 
cause of the regency, and timely defalcation from it, procured liis pardon upon 
easy terms, and seemed to restore to him, in a great measure, the confidence of 
Edward, with which he had so repeatedly dared to trifle. His father, the lord 
of Annandale, dying at this critical time, flic young Bruce was allowed to inherit 
the whole extensive estates of his family in both kingdoms; and so unequivocally, 
indeed, had lie recovered the favour of the English monarch, that lie was held 
worthy of advising and aiding in the settlement of Scotland as a province under 
the rule of England. Gomyn, who hail acted throughout with sincerity and 
constancy, in the trust reposed in him, anil whose submission had been a matter 
of necessity, was subjected to a heavy fine, and fell, in proportion to his rival’s 
elevation, in the conlidence and estimation of the king. 

The versatility of Bruce’s conduct, during the various changes and reverses 
which we have noticed, has been variously commented upon by historians, as 
they have been led to consider it in a moral or political point of view; and, in- 
deed, in whatever way it may be explained, it forms a singular contrast to the 
honourable, bold, and undeviating career of his after life. In extenuation of 
such obvious derelictions from principle and consistency, we must not leave out of 
consideration the effects which peculiar circumstances will sometimes powerfully 
operate on the conduct, where the mind has been irresistibly devoted to the at- 
tainment of some great and engrossing object. That natural irresoluteness, too, 
by which the boldest spirit may be beset, virile meditating the actual and deci- 
sive plunge into a hazardous enterprise, may cause a seeming vacillation of pur- 
pose, arising more from a deep sense of the importance of the venture, than from 
fear of the consequences attending it. That Bruce should early entertain a per- 
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suasion that Ills family were justly entitled to the throne, was every nay natural, 
and we have already noticed, that hopes of their actually attaining to it were 
held out by Edward himself to the lord of Annandalc. Nurtured and strength- 
ened in such feeling, the young aspirant to royalty could not be expected to en- 
tertain attachment to the house of Baliol ; and must have regarded with still 
greater aversion and distrust the sovereignty usurped by the power and stratagem 
of England over the rights and pretensions of all his race. During the struggle, 
therefore, of those contending interests — the independence of Scotland under 
Baliol, or its subjugation under Edward — he necessarily remained more in the 
situation of a neutral though deeply interested observer, than an active partisan ; 
the success of either party involving in an almost indifferent degree the high 
claims, and, it might be, the existing fortunes of his house. 

Taking these considerations into account, there is little difficulty in reconcil- 
ing to itself the line of conduct which Bruce had hitherto pursued. By joining 
heartily with neither party, lie prudently avoided committing the fortunes of 
his family to (lie hazard of utter destruction, and his right and influence could 
give, upon any emergency, a necessary and required preponderance to either side. 

1 lo must have foreseen, too, with secret satisfaction, the consequences which would 
result to his own advantage from a contest in which the strength and resources 
of his rivals were mutually wasted, whilst his own energies remained entire, and 
ready on any favourable opportunity to bo called decisively into action. That 
these were not exerted sooner, the existence of his father down to this period, 
and his submission to the English government, may suggest a sufficient reason ; 
and his own accession to the regency, in the name of the tie posed Baliol, was a 
circumstance which could not but affect unfavourably, during its continuance, the 
assertion of bis pretensions. 

Meantime, while Bruce outwardly maintained the semblance of loyalty to 
Edward, lie was not idle in secretly advancing the objects of his own ambition ; 
and when actually engaged in assisting Edward in the settlement of the Scottish 
government, he entered into a secret bond of association with Lambcrton bishop 
of »St Andrews, whereby the parties became bound to aid each other against all 
persons whatever, and not to undertake any business of moment unless by mutual 
advice. No measure on the part of Bruce could be more politic than this was, 
of enlisting in his cause the power and influence of the church ; and the reader 
may afterwards have occasion to remark that he owed his success more to their firm 
adhereucc to Ills interest, than to all the efforts of the nobility. .Lambcrton and his 
colleagues were more alarmed at the prospect of being subjected to the spiritual 
supremacy of York or Canterbury, than concerned for the temporal subjugation 
of their country ; and thus, in the minds of the national clergy, the indepen- 
dency of the church became intimately associated with the more general cause of 
popular freedom. In addition to the spiritual power which Lambcrton possessed, 
as bead of the Scottish church, the effective aid which he could furnish by call- 
ing out the military retainers upon the church lands, was far from inconsider- 
able. Though we are not informed of any other similar contract to the above 
having boon entered into between Bruce and bis partizans, there can be little 
doubt that this was not the only one, and that he neglected no safe expedient 
to promote and facilitate the enterprise which he contemplated. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, all the prudent caution and foresight displayed in these prepara- 
tory measures, the better genius of Bruce would seem utterly to have deserted 
him at the very critical moment of his fortune when its guidance was most 
required. 

Before entering upon the important event to which we have alluded, it will 
be necessary to state briefly the relative position of the two great parties in the 
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kingdom as opposed to each other. John Baliol, supposing his title to have 
been well founded, had repeatedly renounced all pretensions to the crown of 
Scotland ; and had for several years remained a voluntary exile in France, 
without taking any steps towards the recovery of those rights, of which, it might 
have been urged, the violence of the king of England had deprived him. I Ic 
was to be considered, therefore, as having not only formally, hut virtually, for- 
feited all claim to the kingdom. His son, Edward, was at that time a minor 
and a captive. John Cniiiyn, commonly called the Red Comyn, was the son of 
Marjory, the sister of Baliol, and, setting Baliol aside, was the heir of the pro- 
tensions of their common ancestor. As regent of Scotland and leader of her 
armies, Comyn had maintained for many years the unequal contest with Edward; 
and he had been the last to lay down his arms and accept conditions of peace 
from that prince. Though the terms of his submission had been rigorous, he 
was yet left in possession of large estates, a numerous vassalage, and, what in 
that warlike age was of consequence, an approved character for courage and 
conduct in the field. 

Plausible as were the grounds upon which Comyn might have founded his 
claim to the crown, and powerfully as these might have been supported against 
the usurped sovereignty of England, there was little likelihood that in a compe- 
tition with Bruce they could ever finally have prevailed. That family, accord- 
ing to the ancient usage of the kingdom, ought to have been preferred originally 
to that of Baliol; and this fact, generally known and acknowledged, as it could 
not fail to be, would, liad they chosen to take advantage of it, have rendered 
their cause, at any time, a popular one. The award of Edward from the conse- 
quences which followed upon it, had become odious to the nation; and the 
pusillanimity and misfortunes of the abdicated and despised' king, would leave, 
however undeservedly, their stigma upon his race. It was a curious enough 
illustration of the deep rooted existence of such a feeling, that, nearly a century 
afterwards, a king of Scotland who happened to possess the same unfortunate 
name of John, saw lit upon his coronation to change it for another, less ominous 
of evil in the recollections of his subjects. What might have been the fate of 
the contest, had it taken place, between two such rivals, it is now needless to 
inquire. We have seen that Bruce, at the crisis at which wo have arrived, was 
possessed of those advantages unimpaired, of which the other, in the late struggle, 
had been, in a great measure, deprived ; and, there is reason to believe, that 
Comyn, whose conduct had been consistent ami honourable, felt himself injured 
and indignant at a preference which ho might suppose his rival had unworthily 
earned. Thus under impressions of wrong ami tilled with jealous apprehensions, 
for which there was much apparent and real cause, the Red Comyn might he 
presumed willing, upon any inviting occasion, to treat Bruce as an enemy whom, 
by every means in liis power, it was his interest to circumvent or destroy. 

'Hie league into which Bruce had entered with Lamherton, and perhaps other 
transactions of a similar nature, were not so secretly managed, hut that suspi- 
cions were awakened ; and this is said to have led to an important conference 
between these rivals on the subject of their mutual pretensions. At this meeting, 
Bruce, after describing in strong terms the miserable etlects of the enmity which 
h«ad so long subsisted between their different families, by which they themselves 
were not only deprived of station, hut their country of freedom, proposed, as the 
best means, both of averting future calamity and for restoring their own privi- 
leges aud the people’s rights, that they should henceforward enter into a good 
understanding and bond of amity with each other. “ Support my title to the 
crown,” he is represented to have said, “ and I will give you my lands ; or, 
give me your lands .and I will support your claim. 7 ’ Comyn agreed to wave his 
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right, and accept the lands ; and the conditions having been drawn up in form 
of indenture, were sealed by both parties, and confirmed by their mutual oaths 
of fidelity and secrecy. 

Bruce shortly afterwards repaired to the English court, where he still enjoyed 
the confidence and favour of the king ; and whilst there, Ccmyn, from what 
motive is unknown, but probably from the design of ruining a rival whom he 
secretly feared and detested, revealed his knowledge of the conspiracy to Edward. 
The king, upon receiving this information, thought lit to dissemble his belief in 
its veracity, with a view, it is conjectured, of drawing within his power the bro- 
thers of Bruce, previously to striking the important blow which he meditated. 
With a shrewdness and decision, however, peculiar to his character, he frankly 
questioned Bruce upon the truth of Coiuyn’s accusation, adducing, at the same 
time the letters and documents which he had received as evidences of the fact. 
The Earl, much as lie might feel staggered at the sudden disclosure of Comyn’s 
treachery, or alarmed at the imminent peril of his situation, had recollectiou 
enough remaining to penetrate the immediate object of the king in this insidious 
scrutiny, and presence of mind to batlle the sagacity by which it was sug- 
gested. Though taken so completely by surprise, he betrayed no outward signs 
of guilt or confusion ; and succeeded by his mild and judicious answers in re- 
establishing to all appearance the confidence of the crafty monarch ; who bail, 
indeed, his reasons for this seeming reliance, but who all along was of too sus- 
picious a nature to he so easily convinced, lie had in fact determined upon the 
Earl’s ruin ; and, having one evening drank freely, was indiscreet enough to 
disclose his intentions in presence of some of file nobles of liis court. The Earl 
of Gloucester, a kinsman of Bruce, chanced either to be present, or to have 
early notice of his friend’s danger, ami, anxious to save him, yet not daring, in 
so serious a matter, too rashly to com promise his own safety, sent to him a pair 
of gilded spurs ami a few pieces of money, as if he had borrowed (hem from him 
the day before. Danger is said to be an acute interpreter ; and Bruce divined 
correctly that the counsel thus symbolically communicated warned him to instant 
ilighf. Taking his measures, therefore, with much privacy, and accompanied 
by his secretary and one groom, he set out for Scotland. On approaching the 
western marches the small party encountered a messenger on foot, whose deport- 
ment struck them as suspicious. He was searched ; and proved to be an emis- 
sary sent by Coiuyti with letters to the King of England, 'flic man was killed 
upon the spot ; and Bruce, now possessed of substantial proofs of the perfidy of 
his rival, pressed forward to his castle of Loclnnaben, which he is reported to 
have reached on the fifth day after bis precipitate flight from London. 

These events occurred in the mouth of February, 130(J ; at which time, accord- 
ing fo a regulation of the new government, certain English judges were holding 
their courts at Dumfries. Thither Bruce immediately repaired, and finding 
Comyii in the town, as he had expected, requested a private interview with him, 
which was accorded; but, cither from some inward^ misgiving on the 011 c side, 
or a desire to impress assurance of safety oil the other, the meeting look place 
near the high altar in the convent of the Minorite Friars. Bruce is said to have 
here passionately reproached Corny n for his treachery, to which the other 
answered by flatly giving him the lie. The words were scarcely uttered, when 
the Karl, giving a loose to the ungovernable fury which he had hitherto restrain- 
ed, drew his dagger ami stabbed, but not mortally, his unguarded opponent. 
Instantly hastening from the church, he called eagerly to his attendants lor his 
horse. Lindsay and Kirkpatrick, by whom he had been accompanied, seeing 
him pale and agitated, anxiously inquired the cause. “ 1 doubt I have slain 
Comyn,” replied the Karl. “ You doubt?” cried Kirkpatrick fiercely, *’ 1 
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niiik sicker an<l rushing into the sanctuary, lie found Corny n still alive, but 
helpless and bleeding upon the steps of the high altar. The dying victim was 
ruthlessly dispatched on the sacred spot where he lay; and, almost at the same 
moment, Sir Robert Coinyn, the uncle, entering the convent upon the noise and 
alarm of the scuffle, shared in a similar fate. The tumult had now become 
general throughout the town ; and the judges who held tlieir court in a hall of 
the castle, not knowing what to fear, hut believing their lives to he in immediate 
danger, hastily Imrricadoed the doors. Bruce, assembling his followers, sur- 
rounded the castle, and threatening to force an entrance with lire, obliged those 
within to surrender, and permitted them to depart in safety from Scotland. 

T hat this fatal event fell out in the heat and reckless passion of the moment, 
there can be no doubt, (.loaded as he had been to desperation by the ruin 
which he knew to be impending over him, and even insulted personally by the 
individual who had placed him in such jeopardy, Bruce dared hardly, in that 
age of superstitious observance, to have committed so foul an act of sacrilegious 
murder. In the imperfectly arranged state of his designs, without concert among 
his friends, or preparation for defence, the assassination of the first noble in the 
land, even without the aggravations which in this instance particularized the 
deed, could not but have threatened the fortune of his cause with a brief and 
fatal issue, lie knew, himself, that the die of bis future life was now cast; and 
that the only alternative left, upon which lie had to make election, was to he a 
fugitive or a king. Without hesitation, he at once determined to assert his claim 
to the Scottish crown. 

When Bruce, thus inevitably pressed by circumstances, adopted the only 
course by which there remained a chance of future extrication and honour, he 
had not a single fortress at his command besides those two patrimonial ones of 
liochmabeu and Kildriiinmy ; the latter situated in Aberdeenshire, at too great 
a distance from the scene of action to prove of service, lie had prepared no 
system of offensive warfare ; nor did it seem that, in the beginning, lie should 
he even able to maintain himself on the defensive, with any hope of success. 
'Three earls only, those of Lenox, Frrol, and Atliole, joined his standard ; Ran- 
dolph, the nephew of Bruce, who afterwards became the renowned Karl of Moray, 
Christopher of Seaton, his brother-in-law ; Sir James Douglas, whose fate became 
afterwards so interestingly associated with that of his master, and about ten 
other barons then of little note, hut who were destined to lay the foundations of 
some of the most honourable families in the kingdom, constituted, with the bro- 
thers of the royal adventurer, the almost sole power against which such fearful 
oilds were presently to be directed — the revenge of the widely connected ami 
powerful house of Corny n, the overwhelming force of Fngland, and the fulmina- 
tions of the church. Without other resource than what lay in his own umlauiiLcd 
resolution, and in the untried iidelity and courage of his little band, Bruce 
ascended the throne of his ancestors, at Scone, on the 27th day of March, 1 30b. 

The ceremony of the coronation was performed with what state the exigency 
and disorder of the moment permitted. The Bishop of (Glasgow supplied from 
his own wardrobe the robes in which Robert was arrayed on the occasion; and 
a slight coronet of gold was made to serve in absence of the hereditary crown ; 
w hich, along with the other symbols of royalty, had been carried off by Kdward 
into Knglaml. A banner, wrought with the arms of Baliol, was delivered by 
the Bishop of Glasgow to the new king, beneath which lie received the homage 
of the earls and knights by whom he waa attended. The earls of Fife, from a 
remote antiquity, had possessed the privilege of crowning the kings of Scotland; 
hut at this time, Duncan, the representatn e of that family, favoured the Knglish 
interest. Ilis sister, however, flic Countess of Buchan, with a boldness and 
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spirit characteristic of the days of chivalry, secretly withdrawing’ from her hus- 
band, repaired to Scone, and asserted the pretensions of her ancestors. It is 
not unlikely that this circumstance added to the popular interest felt for the 
young sovereign. The crown was a second time placed on the head of Bruce 
by the hands of the Countess ; who was afterwards doomed to suffer, through a 
long series of insult and oppression, for the adventurous and patriotic act which 
has preserved her name to posterity. 

i Edward resided with his court at Winchester when the intelligence of the mur- 
der of Com y n, and the revolt of 11 race reached his ears. That monarch, whoso 
long career of successful conquest was once again to be broken and endangered, 
had reached that period of life when peace and tranquillity even to the most 
indomitable spirits become not only desirable but coveted blessings. The great 
natural strength of his constitution had, besides, ill withstood the demands which 
long arduous military service, and the violent excitations of ambition had made 
upon it. He was become of unwieldy bulk, and so infirm in his limbs as to be 
unable to mount on horseback, or walk without difficulty. Vet the spirit which 
had so strongly actuated the victor on former occasions did not desert the king 
on the present emergency. He immediately despatched a message to the Pope, 
demanding in aid of his own temporal efforts, the assistant thunder of the holy 
see, a requisition which Clement V., who had formerly been the subject of Kd- 
ward, readily complied w ith. The sentence of excommunication was denounced 
against Bruce and all bis adherents, and their possessions placed under the 
dreaded ban of interdiction. The garrison towns of Berwick and Carlisle were 
strengthened ; and the Karl of Pembroke, who was appointed guardian, was 
ordered to proceed against the rebels in Scotland, at the head of a small army, 
hastily collected, for tlu; occasion. 

Those were but preparatory measures. Upon Kd ward's arrival in London, lie 
conferred knighthood upon bis son the Prince of Wales, and nearly three hun- 
dred oilier persons, consisting, principally, of young men selected from families 
of rank throughout the kingdom ; and conducted the ceremony with a pomp and 
magnificence well calculated to rouse the martial ardour and enterprise of his 
subjects. At a splendid banquet to which his nobility and the new made knights 
were invited, the aged king is recorded to have made a solemn vow to the Hod 
of heaven, that he would execute severe vengeance upon Bruce for the daring 
outrage w hich he had committed against Hod and his church ; declaring, that when 
he had performed this duty, lie would never more unsheath his sword against a 
( -h risliau enemy ; hut should devote the remainder of his days to waging war 
against the Saracens for the recovery of the Holy Land, thence never to return 
from that sanctified warfare. Addressing liis son, lie made him promise, that, 
should lie die before the accomplishment of his revenge, ho should carry his body 
with the army, and not commit it to the earth, until a complete victory over his 
enemies should he obtained. 

Pembroke, the English guardian, took early possession of* the trust which had 
been confided to him ; and marching his small army upon Perth, a walled and 
strongly fortified towu, he there established liis head-quarters. Bruce, during 
the short interval which had elapsed since his coronation, had not been altogether 
unsuccessful in recruiting the numbers and establishing order among his band of 
followers; nor did he liiink it prudent to delay engaging this portion of the 
Knglish forces, greatly superior as they were, in every respect, to his own, 
prompted perhaps by the desire of striking an early and effectual blow, by which 
he might give credit and confirmation to his cause before the important succours 
expected by the enemy should arrive. On drawing near Perth, 1m sent a chal- 
lenge, according to the chivalrous practice of the age, defying the English com- 
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maudcr to battle in the open field. Pembroke returned for answer, that the 
day was too far spent, but that he would be ready to join battle on the morrow. 
Satisfied with this acceptance, Robert drew off his army to the neighbouring 
wood of Methven, whero lie encamped for the night ; part ies were dispersed in 
search of provisions, and the others, throwing aside their armour, employed 
themselves in making the necessary arrangements for comfort and repose. By 
a very culpable neglect, or a most unwarrantable reliance on the promise of the 
English Karl, the customary watches against surprise, were cither altogether 
omitted, or very insufficiently attended to. Pembroke having, by liis scouts, 
intelligence of this particular, and of the negligent posture of tlu» Scottish troops, 
drew out his forces from Perth, towards the close of day ; and gaining the un- 
guarded encampment without observation, succeeded in throwing the whole 
body into complete and irremediable confusion. The Scots made but a feeble 
and unavailing resistance, and were soon routed and dispersed in every direc- 
tion. Philip do Mowbray is said to have unhorsed the king, whom he seized, 
calling aloud that he had got the new made king; when Hubert was gallantly 
rescued from his perilous situation by Chrystnl de Scion his body esquire. Ano- 
ther account, affirms that Robert was thrice unhorsed in the conflict, and thrico 
remounted by Siiuou Frazer. So desperate, indeed, were the personal risks 
which the King encountered on that disastrous night ill the fruitless efforts which 
he made to rally his dismayed and discomfited followers, that, for a time, being 
totally unsupported, he was made prisoner by John de llalihurton, a Scotsman 
in the English army, but who set him at liberty on discovering who he was. 

To have sustained even a slight defeat at the present juncture would have 
proved of incalculable injury to Bruce’s cause : the miserable overthrow at iMclh- 
vcn, seemed to have terminated it for ever; and to have left little else for 
Edward to do, unless to satisfy at his leisure the vindictive retribution which lie 
had so solemnly hound himself to execute. Several of Robert’s truest and bravest 
friends were made prisoners; among whom were Jlaye, Barclay, Frazer, Inch- 
martin, Soimuerville, and Randolph. With about five hundred men, all that he 
was able to muster from tho broken and dispirited remains of his army, Hruce 
penetrated into the mountainous country of Atliolc. In this small, but attached 
band, lie still numbered the Earls of Atliole and Errol, Sir James Douglas, Sir 
Neil Campbell, and his own bravo brothers, Edward and Nigel. 

Bruce and liis small party, reduced indifferently to the condition of proscribed 
and hunlcd outlaws, endured the extremity of hardships among the wild and bar- 
ren fastnesses to which they had retreated for shelter. The season of the year, 
it being then the middle of summer, rendered such a life, for a time, possible; 
but us the weather became less favourable, and their wants increased in propor- 
tion, they were constrained to descend into the low country of Aberdeenshire. 
Here Robert met with his queen and many other ladies who had fled thither for 
safety; and who, with ail affectionate fortitude resolved, in the company of their 
fathers and husbands, to brave tho same evils with which they found them encom- 
passed. The respite which the royal party here enjoyed was of brief duration, 
learning that a superior body of English was advancing upon them, they were 
forced to leave the low country and hike refuge in the mountainous district of 
Breadalbane. To these savage and unhospitable retreats they were accompanied 
by the queen and the other ladies related to the parly and to their broken for- 
tunes by ties, it would seem, equally strong; and again had the royalists to sus- 
tain, under yet more distressing circumstances, the rigorous severity of their Jot. 
Hunting and fishing were the precarious, though almost the only means, which 
they had of sustaining life ; and the good Sir James Douglas is particularly 
noticed by the minute Barbour for his success in these pursuits ; and the devoted 
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zeal winch he manifested in procuring every possible alleviation and comfort for 
his forlorn and helpless companions. 

While the royalists thus avoided the immediate peril which had threatened 
them from one quarter, by abiding in those natural strong-holds which their 
enemy could not force, they almost inevitably came in contact with another dan- 
ger no Jess imminent. They fell upon Charybdis seeking to avoid Scylla. The 
Lord of Lorn, upon the borders of whose territories they lay, was nearly con- 
nected hy marriage with the family of the murdered Corny n : and, as might be 
expected, entertained an implacable hatred towards the person and tlie cause of 
the Scottish king. Having early intelligence of the vicinity, numbers, and necessi- 
ties of the fugitive royalists, this powerful baron collected together a body of 
nearly a thousand of his martial dependants, men well acquainted with the advan- 
tages and difficulties of such a country, and besetting the passes, obliged the 
king to come to battle in a narrow dclile where the horse of the party could 
possibly prove of no service, but were indeed an incumbrance. Considerable 
loss was sustained on the king’s side in tlie action; and Sir James Douglas and 
do la llaye were both wounded. The king dreading the total destruction of 
his followers, ordered a retreat; and himself boldly taking post in the rear, by 
desperate courage, strength, and activity, succeeded in checking the fury of the 
pursuers, and in extricating his party. The place of this memorable contest is 
still pointed out, and remembered by the name of Dairy, or the king’s held. 

The almost incredible displays of personal prowess and address which Robert 
made on this occasion, are reported to have drawn forth the admiration even of his 
deadly enemies. In one of those repeated assaults which lie was obliged to 
make in order to repress the impetuous pursuit of the assailants, he was beset, 
all at once, by three armed antagonists. This occurred in a pass, formed by a 
loch on the one side, and a precipitous hank on the other, and so narrow as 
scarcely to allow of two horses riding a-broast One seized the king’s horse by 
the bridle ; but hy a blow, which severed his arm in two, was almost, instantly dis- 
abled. Another got hold of the rider’s foot within the stirrup iron with the 
purpose of unhorsing him; hut the king standing up in the stirrup, and urging 
his steed forward, dragged tlie unfortunate assailant to the ground. The third 
person leaped up behind him in hope of pinioning his arms and making him 
prisoner, or of despatching him with his dagger ; but turning round, and exert- 
ing his utmost strength, Robert forced him forwards upon the horse’s neck .and 
slew hint; after which he killed the helpless wretch who still dragged at his side. 
Harbour, the ancient authority by whom this deed of desperate valour is recorded, 
has contrived, whether intentionally or not, to throw an air of probability over 
it. The laird of Macnaugliton, a follower of the lord of Lorn, we are told, was 
hold enough, in the presence of his chief, to express a generous admiration of 
the conduct of the heroic king. Doing upbraided for a liberality which seemed 
to imply a want of consideration for the lives and honour of his own inen, he 
replied by nobly observing, “ that he who won the prize of chivalry, whether 
friend or foe, deserved to be spoken of with respect.” 

Tlie danger which the royalist party had thus for the time escaped, the near 
approach of winter, during which, in so sterile a country, the means of support 
could not be procured, and the almost certain destruction which they would en- 
counter should the) descend into the level country, induced the king to give up 
all thoughts of keeping the licld longer in the face of so many pressing and 
manifest perils and difficulties. The queen and the ladies who accompanied her, 
were put under tlie escort of the remaining cavalry ; and the charge of conduct- 
ing them safely to the strong castle of Kildrununie, committed to Nigel, the king’s 
second brother, and the earl of Athole. The parting was sorrowful on both 
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sides ; .and Robert here took the last leave of his brother Nigel, who not long 
after fell among many others, a victim to the inexorable vengeance of Edward. 

Robert now resolved, with the few followers whom he still retained, amounting 
to .about two hundred men, to force a passage into Cantire ; that thence he 
might cross over into the north of Ireland, probably with the hope of receiving 
assistance from the earl of Ulster, or, at all events, of eluding for a season the 
hot pursuit of his enemies. At the banks of Lochlomond the progress of the 
party was interrupted. They dared not to travel round the lower end of the 
lake, lest they should encounter the forces of Argyle ; and until they should 
reach the friendly country of the earl of Lennox, they could not, for a moment, 
consider themselves safe from the enemies who hung upon their rear. Douglas, 
after a long search for some means of conveyance, was fortunate enough to dis- 
cover a small boat capable of carrying three persons, hut so leaky and decayed, 
that there would be much danger in trusting to it. In this, which was their only 
resource, the king and Sir James were ferried over the lake. Some accom- 
plished the passage by swimming ; and the little boat went and returned until 
all the others were at length safely transported. The royalists, forlorn as their 
circumstances were, here lelt themselves relieved from the harassing disquietudes 
which had attended their late precipitate inarches; and the king, while they 
were refreshing themselves, is said to have rotated for their entertainment the 
story of the siege of Egrymor, from the romance of Kerembras : thus with a 
consciousness of genuine greatness, which could afford the sacrifice, was Robert 
cheerfully contented to resign the privilege which even superior calamity itself 
bestowed upon him ; and divert his own sympathies, in common with those of 
his humblest followers, into other and more pleasing channels. 

It was here, while traversing the woods in search of food, that the king acci- 
dentally fell in with the earl of Lennox, ignorant till then of the fate of his so- 
vereign, of whom lie had received no intelligence since the defeat at Mcthveii. 
The meeting is said to have affected both, even to tears. By the carl’s exertions 
the royal party were amply supplied with provisions, and were shortly after en- 
abled to reach in safety the castle of Dunaverty in Uantiro, where they were 
hospitably received by Angus of Isla. Brace remained no longer in this place 
than was necessary to recruit the strength and spirits of his companions. Nir 
Niel Campbell having provided a number of small vessels, the fugitive and now 
self-exiled king, accompanied by a few of his most faithful followers, p.issed over 
to the small island of Rachrin, on the nortli const of Ireland, where they re- 
mained during the ensuing wi liter. 

A miserable destiny awaited the friends and partisans whom Bruce had left in 
Scotland. Immediately after the rout at Metliven, Edward issued a proclamation 
by which search was commanded to be made after all those who had been in arms 
against the English government, and they were ordered to be delivered up dead 
or alive. It was ordained, that all who were at the slaughter of Comyn, or who 
had harboured the guilty persons or their accomplices, should he drawn and 
hanged: that all who were already taken, or might hereafter be taken in arms, 
and all who harboured them, should he hanged or beheaded ; that thoso who had 
voluntarily surrendered themselves, should be imprisoned during the king’s plea- 
sure : and that all persons, whether of the ecclesiastical order or laymen, who 
had willingly espoused the cause of Bruce, or who had procured or exhorted the 
people of Scotland to rise in rebellion, should, upon conviction, be imprisoned 
during the king’s pleasure. With regard to the common people, a discretionary 
power of fining and ransoming them, was committed to the guardian. 

This ordinance was inforced with a rigour corresponding to the spirit in which 
it was framed ; and the dread of Edward’s vengeance became general through- 
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out the kingdom. The castle of Kildruinmie being threatened by the English 
forces in the north, Elizabeth, Bruce’s queen, and Marjory his daughter, with 
the other ladies who had there taken refuge, to escape the hardships and dan- 
gers of a siege, tied to the sanctuary of St Duthac at Tain in Koss-shire. The 
earl of Uoss violated the sanctuary, and making them prisoners, sent them into Eng- 
land. Certain knights and squires by whom they had been escorted, being t.aken 
at the same lime, were put to death. The queen and her daughter, though 
doomed to experience a long captivity, appear to have been invariably treated 
with becoming respect. Isabella, countess of Jluchan, who had signalized her 
patriotism on the occasion of Robert’s coronation, bad a fate somewhat different. 
Feeling repugnant to the infliction of a capital punishment, the English king 
had recourse to ail ingenious expedient by which to satisfy his royal vengeance 
upon this unfortunate lady. By a particular ordinance she was ordered to be 
confined in a cage to be constructed in one of (lie towers of Berwick castle ; the 
cage bearing in shape the resemblance of a crown ; and the countess was actually 
kept in this miserable durance, with little relaxation of its severity, for the re- 
mainder of her life. Mary, one of Bruce’s sisters, was committed to a similar 
custody in one of the towers of Roxburgh castle ; and Christina another sister 
was confined in a convent. 

Lambcrton, bishop of St Andrews, and Wislieart bishop of Glasgow, and the 
abbot of Scone, who hail openly assisted and favoured Robert’s cause, owed their 
lives solely to the inviolability of clerical character in those days. Lambert, oil 
and the abbot of Scone were committed to close custody in England. Wislieart 
having been seized in armour, was, in that uiicunonicaJ garb, carried a prisoner 
to the castle of Nottingham, where lie is said to have been confined in irons. 
Edward earnestly solicited the pope to have these rebellious ecclesiastics de- 
posed — a request with which his holiness does not seem to have complied. 

The castle of Kildrimuuie was besieged by the earls of Lancaster and Here- 
ford. Being a place of considerable strength, it might have defied the English 
aimy for a length of time; had not the treachery of one of the garrison, who set 
tiro to the magazine of grain ami provisions, constrained it to surrender at dis- 
cretion. Nigel Bruce, fiy whom the castle had been defended, was carried pri- 
soner to Berwick ; where, being trim! by a special commission, lie was con- 
demned, hanged, and afterwards beheaded. This miserable fate of the king’s 
brother, excited a deep and universal detestation among the Scots towards the 
unrelenting cruelty of Edward. Christopher Seton, the brother-in-law of Bruce, 
•and Alexander Seton, suffered under a similar sentence, the one at Dumfries, 
and the other at Newcastle. The carl of Alhole, in attempting to make fils es- 
cape by sea, was discovered and conducted to London ; where he underwent the 
complicated punishment then commonly indicted on traitors, being hanged till 
only half dead, beheaded, disemboweled, “and the trunk of his body burnt to 
ashes before his own face.” He wan not drawn , that point of punishment being 
remitted. Edward, we are told, although then grievously sick, endured the pains 
of his disease with greater patience, after hearing of the capture of the earl of 
Athole. Simon Frazer of Olivar Castle, tho friend and companion in arms of 
Wallace, being also taken at this time, suffered capitally at London; his bead 
being placed on the point of a lance, was set near to that of his old friend and 
leader. Along with this brave man, was likewise executed Herbert de Norham. 
Among so many persons of note, others of iulerior distinction did not escape ; 
and Edward might, indeed, he said by bis tyranny, to have even now effected 
that critical though unperceived change in popular feeling, which, only requiring 
commencement of action and a proper direction, would be, in its progressive energy, 
equal to the destruction of all his past schemes, and of all his future projects and 
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liopes. At all events, the eftect of his extreme justice in avenging the death of 
Coiuyn, was of that kind, where, by the infliction of an unnecessary or dispro- 
portionably cruel punishment, detestation of the crime is last sight of, in a just 
and natural commiseration for the criminal. That Kdwurd’s was but an assumed 
passion for justice, under which was cloaked a selfish and despotic vengeance, 
rendered it the more odious ; and tended to abate the rancour of tlioso who, on 
more allowable grounds, desired the ruin of the Scottish king. 

To complete the measure of Robert’s misfortunes, he and all his adherents 
were solemnly excommunicated by the pope’s legate at Carlisle. The lordship 
of AiinaudaJe was bestowed oil the earl of Hereford; the earldom of Carrick 
on Henry de Percy ; and his Knglish estates were disposed of in like manner. 
During this period Ilruce, fortunately, out of the reach and knowledge of his 
enemies in the solitary island of Haclirin, remained ignorant of the fate of his 
family ami friends in Scotland. Fordun relates that, in derision of his hopeless 
and unknown condition, a sort of ribald proclamation was made after him 
through the churches of Scotland, ns lost, stolen, or strayed. 

The approach of spring, and a seasonable supply, it is said, of money which 
he received from Christina of the Isles, again roused the activity of Robert and 
his trusty followers. Sir James Douglas, with the permission of his master, lirst 
passed over to Arran ; where, shortly after his landing, he and the few men with 
him, surprised a party belonging to llrodick castle, in act of conveying provi- 
sions, arms, and clothing to that garrison, and succeeded in making seizure of the 
cargo. Here he was in a few days joined by the king, who arrived from Racli- 
rlu with a small fleet of thirty-three galleys. Having no intelligence respecting 
the situation or movements of the enemy, a trusty person named Cutlibert was 
despatched by the king to the opposite shore of Carrick, with instructions to 
sound the dispositions of the people ; and, if the occasion seemed favourable for 
a descent among them, to make a signal, at a day appointed, by lighting a lire 
upon an eminence near the castle of Turnherry. The country, as the messenger 
found, was fully possessed by the Knglish; the castle of Turnberry in the hands 
of Percy, and occupied by a garrison of near three hundred men ; and the old 
vassals of llruce dispirited or iudiflerent, and many of them hostile. Appear- 
ances seemed, altogether, so unfavourable, that Cutlibert, without making himself 
known to any person, resolved to return to the king without making the signal 
agreed upon. 

From the dawn of the day on which he was to expect the appointed signal, 
Robert watched anxiously the opposite coast of Carrick, at the point from which 
it should become visible. He was not disappointed, for when noon had already 
passed, a lire was plainly discerned on the rising ground above Turnberry. As- 
sured that this could be no other than the concerted signal of good tidings, the 
king gave, orders for the iustaut embarkation of his men, who amounted to about 
three hundred in number. It is reported that, while the king was walking on 
the beach, during the preparations making for putting to sea, the woman at 
whose house he had lodged requested an audience of him. Pretending to fi 
knowledge of future events, she confidently predicted that he should soon he 
king of {Scotland ; but that he must expect to encounter many difficulties and 
dangers in the course of the war. As a proof of her own confidence in the 
truth of her prediction, she sent her two sons along with him. Whether this 
incident was concerted by the king himself, or was simply an effect of that very 
singular delusion, the second sight, said to be inherent among these islanders, is 
of little consequence. Father way, it could not fail of impressing on the rude 
find superstitious minds to which it was addressed, a present reliance upon their 
leader, and a useful confidence in the ultimate success of his arms. 
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Towards evening the king and his associates put to sea ; and when night 
dosed upon them, they were enabled to direct their course across the firth by the 
light of the beacon, which still continued to burn on the heights of Turnberry. 
On landing they were met by the messenger, Cuthbert, with the unwelcome in- 
telligence, that there was no hope of assistance from the people of Carrick. 
“ Traitor,” cried Bruce, u why made you then the fire?” “ 1 made no signal,” 
replied the man, “ hut observing a fire upon the hill, 1 feared that it might de- 
ceive you, and I hasted hither to warn you from the coast,’’ In the perilous 
dilemma in which he found himself placed, Bruce hesitated upon what course he 
should adopt ; but, urged by the more precipitate spirit of his brother Edward, 
and yielding at length to the dictates of his own more considerate valour, he re- 
solved to persevere in the enterprise which, under such desperate and unexpected 
circumstances, had opened upon him. 

The greater part of the English troops under Percy were carelessly cantoned 
in the town, situated at some little distance from the castle of Turnberry. Before 
morning their quarters were taken by surprise, and nearly the whole body, 
amounting to about two hundred men, put to the sword. Percy and his garrison 
heard from the castle the uproar ami tumult of the night attack ; but ignorant 
alike of the enemy and their numbers, and fearing a similar fate, they dared not 
attempt the rescue of their unfortunate companions. Bruce made prize of a rich 
booty, amongst which were his own war-liorses and household plate. When the 
news of this bold and successful enterprise became known, a detachment of above 
a thousand men, under the command of linger St John, were despatched from 
Ayr to the relief of Turnberry ; and Bobcrt, unable to oppose such a force, and 
expecting to he speedily joined by succours from Ireland, thought proper to re- 
tire into the mountainous parts of Carrick. 

The king’s brothers, Thomas and Alexander, had been, previously to Bobcrt’s 
departure from Bad irin, sent over into Ireland and tbe adjacent isles to procure 
assistance. They succeeded in collecting a force of about seven hundred men, 
with whom they endeavoured to cHect a landing at Loch By an in Calloway, in- 
tending from thence to march into the neighbouring district of Carrick, and 
join themselves to the king’s standard. They fatally miscarried, in the accom- 
plishment of this object; Macdowal, a powerful chieftain of Calloway, having 
hastily collected his vassals, attacked the invading party before they had time to 
form, routed, and put many of them to the sword. The two brothers of the king 
and Sir Beginald Crawfurd, all of them wounded, were made prisoners; and 
Malcolm Mackail, lord of Kcntir, and two Irish reguli or chieftains were slain. 
Macdowal cut off the heads of the principal persons who had fallen ; and along 
with these bloody tokens of his triumph, presented his prisoners to king Ed- 
ward, then residing at Carlisle. The two brothers and their associate, supposed 
by some to have been a near relation of Wallace, were ordered to immediate 
execution. 

This disaster, coupled as it was with the insured enmity of tlio Gallovidians, 
and the near approach of the English, rendered for a time the cause of Bruce 
entirely hopeless, and even subjected his individual safety to the extremest haz- 
ards. His parlizans cither fell off or were allowed to disperse themselves for 
safety; while lie himself often wandered alone or but slightly accompanied, 
among woods and morasses, relying for defence or security, sometimes on his 
own great personal prowess, or his intimate knowledge of that wild district, in 
which he had been brought up, or on the tideiity of some old attached vassal of 
his family. Almost all the incidents relating to Bruce, at this period of his for- 
tunes, partake strongly of the romantic ; and were it not that the authority from 
which they are derived, has been found to be generally correct in its other par- 
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ticulars, so far as these could be substantiated, some of them might well be 
deemed fabulous, or grossly exaggerated. The perilous circumstances in which 
the deserted and outlawed sovereign was placed, and his undaunted and perse- 
vering courage which none ever called in question, furnished of themselves ample 
scope for the realization of marvellous adventure ; and which, because marvellous 
or exaggerated, ought not, on that account, to be altogether, or too hastily re- 
jected. It may have been no easy task for even the contemporary historian, in 
that rude age, to discover the amplifications and falsities of popular statement ; 
and, there can be no doubt, that in transmitting these statements simply, as lie 
found them, lie left the truth of more easy attainment to posterity, than would 
have been the case had he exercised his own critical skill in reducing them to a 
standard of probability and consistency. One of those adventures, said to have 
befallen the king at this time, is so extraordinary that we cannot omit taking 
notice of it. 

While Hobert was wandering among the fastnesses of Garrick, ns has been de- 
scribed, after the defeat of his Irish auxiliaries at Locliryan, the numbers of his 
small army so reduced as not to amount to sixty men ; the Gallovidians chanced 
to gain such intelligence of his situation, as induced them to attempt the sur- 
prised, and, if possible, the destruction of the party. They raised, for this pur- 
pose, with great secrecy a body of more than two hundred men, and provided 
themselves with bloodhounds to track the fugitives through the forests and mo- 
rasses. Notwithstanding the privacy of their arrangements, Bruce had notice of 
his danger; but knew not at what time to expect the attack of the enemy. To- 
wards night, he withdrew his men to a position protected by a morass on the one 
side, and by a rivulet, on the other, which had only one narrow ford, over which 
the enemy must needs pass. Here leaving his followers to their rest, the king, 
accompanied by two attendants returned to the ford in order to satisfy himself, 
that his retreat had not been discovered by the enemy, whom he knew to he at 
no grea± distance. After listening at this place for some time, he could at 
length distinguish, in the stillness which surrounded him, the distant sound of a 
hound's questing, or that eager yell which the animal is known to make when 
urged on in the pursuit of its prey. Unwilling for this cause alone, to disturb 
the repose of his fatigued followers, Robert determined, as it was a clear moon- 
light night, and the post lie occupied favourable for observation, to ascertain 
more exactly the reality of the danger. He soon hoard the voices of men urg- 
ing the hound forward, and no longer doubtful but that his enemies had fallen 
upon the track, and would speedily be upon him, he dispatched his two attend- 
ants to warn his men of the danger. The blood-hounds, true to their instinct, 
led the body of Gallovidians directly to the ford where the king stood, who then 
hastily bethought liiiuself of the imminent danger there was of the enemy gaining 
possession of this post before his men could possibly come to its defence. 
Should this happen, the destruction of himself and his whole party was nearly 
inevitable. So circumstanced, Robert boldly determined, till succour should ar- 
rive, to defend the passage of the ford, which was the more possible, as, from its 
narrowness, only one assailaiit could pass over at a time. The Galloway men 
coming in a body to the spot, and seeing only a solitary individual posted on the 
opposite .side to dispute their way, the foremost of their number rode boldly into 
the water; but in attempting to gain the other bank of the stream, Bruce with 
a thrust of his spear laid him dead on the spot. The same fate awaited four of 
his companions, whose bodies became a sort of rampart of defence against the 
others ; who, dismayed at so unexpected and fatal a reception, fell back for a 
moment in some confusion. Instantly ashamed that so many should be baffled 
by the individual prowess of one man, they returned furiously to the attack ; but 
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were so valiantly mot and opposed by tlio king, that the post was still main- 
tained, when the loud shout of Robert’s followers advancing to his rescue, warned 
the (iallovidians to retire, after sustaining in this unexampled combat the loss of 
fourteen of their men. The danger to which the king had been exposed on this 
occasion, ami the great daring and bravery which lie bad manifested, sensibly 
roused the spirits of his party who now began, with increasing confidence 
and numbers, to dock to his standard. Douglas, who bad been successfully em- 
ployed against the English in his own district of Douglas-dale, also about this 
time, joined the king with wliat followers he had been able to muster among tlio 
vassals of bis family. 

Pembroke, the guardian, at the bead of a considerable body of men, now 
took the field against Robert ; and was joined by John of Lorn, with a body of 
eight hundred Highlanders, men well calculated for that irregular species of 
warfare to which Itruce was necessitated to have recourse. Lorn is said to have 
had along with him a blood-hound which bad once belonged to the king, and 
which was so strongly attached to its old master, and familiar with his scent, that 
if once it got upon bis track it would never part from it for any other. These 
two armies advanced separately, Pembroke carefully keeping to the low and 
open country, where his cavalry could act with oiled; while Lorn, l>y a circuit- 
ous rout, endeavoured to gain the rear of the king’s party. The Highland 
chieftain so well succeeded in this uiaiimiivre, that before Robert, whose atten- 
tion had been wholly occupied by the forces under Pembroke, was aware of Ilia 
danger, he found himself environed by two hostile bodies of troops, either of 
which was greatly superior to his own. In this emergency, the king, having 
appointed a place of rendezvous, divided his men into three companies, and 
ordered them to retreat as they best might, by dillerent routes, that thus, by dis- 
tracting the attention of the enemy, they might have the better chance of escape. 

Lorn arriving at the place where the Scottish army had separated, set loose 
the blood-hound, which, falling upon the king’s scent, led the pursuers imme- 
diately on the track which he had taken. The king finding himself pursued, 
again subdivided his remaining* party into three, but without effect, for the 
hound still kept true to the track of its former master, 'file case notv appearing 
desperate, Robert ordered the remainder of his followers to disperse themselves; 
and, accompanied by only one person, said to have been his foster-brother, 
endeavoured by this last means to frustrate the pursuit of the enemy. In this 
he was of course unsuccessful ; ami Lorn, who now saw the hound choose that 
direction which only two men had taken, knew certainly that one of these must 
be tlio king ; and despatched live of bis swiftest men after them with orders 
cither to slay them, or delay tlicir flight till others of tlie party came to their 
assistance. Robert, finding these men gaining hotly upon him, faced about, 
and, with the aid of liis companion, slew them all. Lorn’s men were now so 
close upon him that the king could perceive they were led on by means of a 
blood-hound. Fortunately, lie and bis companion had readied the near covort 
of a wood, situated in a valley through which ran a brook or rivulet. Taking 
advantage of this circumstance, by which they well knew the artifice of their 
pursuers would be defeated, Bruce and his foster-brother, before turning into 
any of tlie surrounding thickets for shelter, travelled in the water of the stream 
so far as they judged necessary to dissipate and destroy the strong scent upon 
which the hound had proceeded. The highland chieftain, who was straightway 
directed to the rivulet, along which the fugitives bail diverged, here found that 
the hound had lost its scent ; and aware of the difliculty and fruitlessness of a 
further search, was reluctantly compelled to quit the chace and retire, fly ano- 
ther account, the escape of Bruce from the blood-hound is told thus : An archer 
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who had kept near to the king in his flight, having discovered that by means of 
the hound Robert's course had been invariably tracked, stole into a thicket and 
from thence despatched the animal with an arrow ; after which ho made his 
escape undiscovered into the wood which the king had entered. 

Bruce reached in safety the rendezvous of Ills party, after having narrowly 
escaped from the treachery of three men by whom, however, his faithful com- 
panion and foster-brother was slain. The English, under the impression that 
the Scottish army was totally dispersed, neglected, in a great measure, the pre- 
cautions necessary in their situation. Robert having intelligence of the state of 
security in which they lay, succeeded in surprising a body of two hundred, care- 
lessly cantoned at some little distance from the main army, and put the greater 
part of them to the sword. Pembroke, shortly after, retired with his whole 
forces, towards the borders of England, leaving spies behind him to watch the 
motions of his subtile enemy. By means of these he was not long in gaining 
such information as led him to hope the surprisal of the king and his party. 
Approaching with great secrecy a certain wood in (Rentruel, where Robert then 
lay, lie was on the point of accomplishing his purpnso ; when the Scots happily 
in time discovering their danger, rushed forth unexpectedly and furiously upon 
their assailants and put them completely to flight. Pembroke, upon this de- 
feat, retreated with his army to Carlisle. 

Robert encouraged by these successes, and by the general panic which ho saw 
to prevail among the enemy, now ventured down upon the low country ; and 
was soon enabled to reduce the districts of Kyle, Carrick, and Cunningham to 
his obedience. Sir Philip Mowbray having been dispatched with a thousand 
men to make head against this rapid progress, was attacked at advantage by 
Douglas with so much spirit that, after a loss of sixty men, his whole force was 
routed, himself narrowly escaping in the pursuit. 

Pembroke, by this time alarmed for the safety and credit of his government, 
determined again to take the field in person. Putting himself at the head of a 
strong body of cavalry, he advanced into Ayrshire, and came up with the army 
of Bruce then encamped on Loudon-liill. The Scottish king, though his forces 
were still greatly inferior in number, and consisted entirely of infantry, deter- 
mined on the spot on which lie liad posted himself, to give battle to the English 
commander. He had selected his ground on this occasion with great judgment, 
and had taken care, by strongly entrenching the flanks of his position, to render 
as ineffectual as possible the numbers and cavalry of the enemy, llis force 
amounted in all to about six hundred men who were entirely spearmen ; that 
of Pembroke did not amount to less than three thousand well mounted ami 
armed soldiery, displaying ail imposing contrast to the small but unyielding mass 
who stood ready to oppose them. Pembroke, dividing his army into two lines 
or divisions, ordered the attack to be commenced ; when the vail, having their 
lances couched, advanced at full gallop to the charge. The Scots sustained the 
shock with determined firmness, and a desperate conflict ensuing, tho English 
van was at length driven fairly back upon the rear or second division. This 
vigorous repulse decided the fortune of the day. The Scots, now the assailants, 
followed up closely the advantage which they had gained, and tho rear of tho 
English, panic-struck and disheartened, began to give way, and finally to retreat. 
The confusion and rout soon becoming general, Pembroke’s whole army was put 
to flight; a considerable number being slain in the battle and pursuit, and many 
made prisoners. The loss on tho part of the Scots is said to have been extremely 
small. 

Three days after the battle of Loudon-liill, Bruce encountered Monthernmr 
at the head of a body of English, whom lie defeated with great slaughter, and 
i. 2 Y 
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obliged to take refuge in the castle of Ayr. He, for some time, blockaded this 
place ; but retired at the approach of succours from England. These successes, 
though in themselves limited, proved, in effect, of the utmost importance to Ro- 
bert’s cause, by conferring upon it that stability of character in men’s minds 
which, hitherto, it had never attained. The death of Edward I., at this period, 
was another event which could not hut favourably allect the fortunes of Scotland, 
at the very moment when the whole force of England was collected for its inva- 
sion. That great monarch’s resentment and hatred towards Bruce and his 
patriotic followers did not die with him. With his last breath, he gave orders 
that his dead body sliouhl accompany the army in its march into Scotland, and 
remain unburied until that country was totally subdued. Edward 11. disre- 
garded this singular injunction, and had the body of bis lather more becomingly 
disposed of in the royal sepulchre at Westminster. 

Edward II. on his accession to the throne of England soon proved himself 
but ill-qualified for the conduct of those great designs which Ins father's demise 
had devolved upon him. Of a weak and obstinate disposition, lie was incapable 
of appreciating, far less of acting up to the dying counsels and injunctions of 
his heroic lather, flis utter disregard for these was, indeed, manifested in the 
very first act of his reign ; that of recalling his unworthy favourite Piers Gaves- 
ton from exile, who with oilier minions of his own east was from that moment to 
lake the place of all the faithful and experienced ministers of the late king, and 
exercise a sole and unlimited sway over the weak ami capricious humours of 
their master. Edward by this measure laid an early foundation for the disgust 
and alienation of his English subjects. His management in regard to Scotland 
was equally un propitious. After wasting much valuable time at Dumfries and 
Roxburgh in receiving the homage of the Scottish barons; he advanced with Ills 
great army as far as Cumnock in Ayrshire, from whence, without striking a blow’, 
he retreated into England, and disbanded his w hole forces. A campaign so use- 
less and inglorious, after all the mighty preparation spent upon it, could not but 
have a happy effect upon the rising fortunes of t he Scottish patriots, while it dis- 
heartened all in Scotland who from whatever cause favoured the English interest. 

The English king had no sooner retired, than Bruce invaded Galloway, and, 
wherever opposed, wasted the country with lire and sword. The fate of his two 
brothers, who had here fallen into the hands of the chieftain Maodowal, most proba- 
bly influenced the king in this act of severe retribution. The Earl of Rich- 
mond, whom EM ward had newly created guardian, was sent to oppose liis pro- 
gress, upon which Robert retired into the north of Scotland, leaving Sir James 
Douglas in the south, lor the purpose of reducing the forests of Selkirk and Jed- 
burgh to obedience. The king, without encountering almost any resistance, 
over-ran great part of the north, seizing, in his progress, the castlo of Inverness 
and many other fortified places, which he ordered to be entirely demolished. 
Returning southward, lie was met by the Earl of Buchan at the head of a tumul- 
tuary body of Scots ami English, whom, at the lirst charge, he put to flight, in 
the course of Ibis expedition, the king became affected with a grievous illness, 
which reduced liis bodily and mental strength to that degree, that little hopes 
were entertained of his recovery. Ancient historians have attributed this malady 
to the effects of the cold, famine, poor lodging and hardships, to which, ever 
since the defeat at Methven, the king had been subjected. 

Buchan, encouraged by the intelligence which he received of the king’s illness, 
and eager to efface the dishonour of his kite retreat, again assembled liis nume- 
rous followers; and being joined by Mowbray, an English commander, came up 
with the king’s forces, then strongly posted near Slaines, on the east coast of 
Aberdeenshire- The royalists avoided battle ; and beginning to be straitened 
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for provisions retired in good order, first to Strathbogy, ami afterwards to In- 
verury. I5y this time the violence of the king's disorder had abated, and he 
began by slow degrees to recover strength, ihichan, who still watched for an 
opportunity of attack, advanced to Old Meldruni; and Sir David llrechin, who 
had joined himself to his party, came upon Inverury suddenly with a detachment 
of troops, cut off* several of the royalists in the outskirts of the town, and retired 
without loss. This military bravado instantly roused the dormant energies of 
the king; and, though too weak in body to mount on horseback without assist- 
tance, he resolved to take immediate vengeance on his insolent enemy. Sup- 
ported by two men ou each side of his saddle, the king took the direction of 
his troops, and encountering the forces of Ihichan, though much superior to his 
own, put them to flight with great slaughter. The agitation of spirits which 
Robert sustained on this occasion, is said to have restored him to health. Ad- 
vancing into the country of his discomfited enemy, 11 race took ample revenge of 
all the injuries which its possessor had inflicted upon him. 

About this time the castle of Aberdeen was surprized by the citizens, the gar- 
rison put to the sword, and the fortifications razed to the foundation. A body 
of English having been collected for the purpose of chastising this hold exploit, 
they were spiritedly met on their march by the inhabitants, routed, ami a con- 
siderable number taken prisoners, who were afterwards, says lloeee, hanged 
upon gibbets around the town, as a terror to their companions. A person named 
i’liilip the Forester of Flatanc, having collected a small body of patriots, suc- 
ceeded, about the same period, in taking the strong castle of Forfar by escalade. 
'The English garrison were put to the sword, and the fortifications, by order of the 
king, destroyed. Many persons of note, who had hitherto opposed llruce, or 
who, from prudential considerations, had submitted to the domination of Rug- 
land, now openly espoused the cause of their country. Among the rest Sir 
David Hrccliin, the king’s nephew, upon the overthrow at Inverury, submitted 
himself to the authority of his uncle. 

While Robert was thus successfully engaged in the north; his brother Edward, 
at the head of a considerable force, invaded Galloway. He was opposod by Sir 
Ingram Uiuphravilie and Sir John do St John with about twelve hundred men. 
A bloody battle ensued at the water of Free, in which the English, after sustain- 
ing severe loss, were constrained to fiy. Great slaughter was made in the pur- 
suit, and the two commanders escaped with difficulty to the castle of llutel, on the 
sea-coast. De St John from thence retired into England, where raising a force of 
fifteen hundred men, he returned with great expedition into Galloway in the hope 
of finding his victorious enemy unprepared for his reception. Edward I inice, 
however, had notice of his movements ; and with the chivalrio valour or temerity 
which belonged to his character, he resolved boldly to over-reach the enemy in 
their own stratagem. Entrenching his infantry in a strong position in the line 
of march of the assailants; he himself, with fifty horsemen well harnessed, suc- 
ceeded in gaining their rear ; with the intent of hilling suddenly and unexpect- 
edly upon them so soon as his entrenched camp should he assailed. Edward 
was favoured in this hazardous manunivre by a mist so thick that no object could 
be discerned at the distance of a bou'-shot : but, before his design could ho 
brought to hear, the vapours suddenly chasing away, left his small body fully 
discovered to the English. Retreat with any chance of safety was impossible, 
and to the reckless courage of their leader, suggested itself not. The small com- 
pany no sooner became visible to their astonished and disarrayed foes, than, 
raising a loud shout, they rushed furiously to the attack, and after one or two 
more desperate charges, put them to rout. Thus successful in the field, Edward 
cxpcllod the English garrisons, reduced the rebellious natives with fire and 
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sword, and compelled the whole district to yield suhiuission to the authority of 
his brother. 

Douglas, after achieving many advantages in the south, among which, the suc- 
cessive captures of his own castle in Douglasdale were the most remarkable, about 
this time, surprised and made prisoners Alexander Stewart of Bonkil and Tho- 
mas Randolph, the king’s nephew. When Randolph, who from the defeat at 
Methven, had adhered faithfully to the English interest, was brought before his 
sovereign, tins king is reported to have said ; “ Nephew, you have been an apos- 
tate for a season ; you must now be reconciled.” “ You require penance of me” 
replied Randolph fiercely, “ yourself rather ought to do penance. Since you 
challenged the king of England to war, you ought to have asserted your title in 
tho open licld, and not to have betaken yourself to cowardly ambuscades. 97 
41 Thai may bo hereafter, and perch, nice ere long,” the king calmly replied ; 
“ meanwhile, it is lilting that your proud words receive due chastisement; and 
that you be taught to know my right and your own duty.’’ After this rebuke, 
Randolph was ordered for a time into close confinement. This singular inter- 
view may have been preconcerted between the parties, for the purpose of cloak- 
ing under a show of constraint, Randolph’s true feelings in joining the cause 
of his royal relative. Certain it is, his confinement was of brief duration ; and 
in all the after acts of his life, he made evident with how hearty and zealous a 
devotion he had entered on his new and more honourable field of enterprise. 

Shortly after file re junction of Douglas, Bruce carried his arms into the terri- 
tory of Lorn, being now able to take vengeance on the proud chieftain, who, 
after the defeat at LMethven, had so nearly ueeoinplished his destruction. To op- 
pose this invasion the lord of Lorn collected a force of about two thousand men, 
whom he posted in ambuscade in a defile, having the high mountain of Crunchen 
Ben on the one side, and a precipice overhanging the sea on the other. This 
pass was so narrow in some places, as not to admit of two horsemen passing 
a-b roast. Robert who had timely information of the. manner in which this road 
was beset, through which he must necessarily pass, detached one half of his army, 
consisting entirely of light armed troops and archers, under Douglas, with orders 
to make a circuit of the mountain and so gain the high ground in the rear and 
Hank of the enemy’s position, lie himself with the rest of his troops entered 
the pass, when? they were soon attacked from the ambushment with great fury. 
This lasted not long; for the party of Douglas quickly appearing on the heights 
immediately above them and in their rear, the men of Lorn were cast into inevi- 
table confusion. After annoying the enemy with repeated flights of arrows, 
Douglas descended the mountain and fell upon them sword in hand ; the king, 
at the same time, pressing upon them from the pass. They were defeated with 
great slaughter; and John of Lorn, who had planned this unsuccessful ambush, 
after witnessing its miscarriage from a galley at a little distance, put to sea and 
retired into England. Robert laid waste the whole district of Lorn ; and gain- 
ing possession of Dunstalliiage, the principal place of strength belonging to the 
family, garrisoned it strongly with his own men. 

While Bruco and his parlizans were thus successfully engaged in wresting their 
country from the power of England, and in subduing the refractory spirit of 
some of their own nobility, every thing was feeble and ilucluating in the councils of 
their enemies. In less than a year, Edward changed or re-appointed the gover- 
nors of Scotland six dillercnt times. 'Through the mediation of Philip king of 
France, a short truce was finally agreed upon between Edward and Robert ; but 
infractions having been made on both sides, Bruce laid seige to the castle of 
Rutliergleu. In February, 1310, a truce was once more agreed upon; notwith- 
standing which John do Segravc was appointed to the guardianship of Scot- 
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land on both sides of the Forth; and had the warlike power of the north of 
England placed at his disposal. It was early in the same year that the clergy 
of Scotland .assembled in a provincial council, and issued a declaration to all the 
faithful, bearing, that the Scottish nation, seoing the kingdom betrayed and 
enslaved, had assumed Robert Bruco for their king, and that the clergy had 
willingly done homage to him in that character. 

During these negotiations, hostilities were never entirely laid aside on either 
side. The advantages of the warfare, however, were invariably on the side of 
Bruce, who now seemed preparing to attack Forth, at that time an important 
fortress, and esteemed the capital of Scotland. Roused to activity by this dan- 
ger, Edward made preparations for the immediate defence and succour of that 
place. lie also .appointed the Earl of Ulster to the command of a body of Irish 
troops who were to assemble at Dublin, and from thence invade Scotland; and 
the whole military array of England was ordered to meet the king at Berwick ; 
but the English nobles disgusted with the government of Edward, and detesting 
liis favourite (lavcston, repaired unwillingly and slowly to the royal standard. 
Before his preparations could he brought to bear, the season for putting to sea 
had passed, and Edward was obliged to countermand the forces under the Earl 
of Ulster ; still resolving, however, to invade Scotland in person, with the large 
army which he had collected upon the border. Towards the end of autumn the Eng- 
lish commenced their march, and directing their course through the forest of 
Selkirk to Biggav, thence are said to have penetrated as far as Renfrew’. 
Not finding the enemy, in any body, to oppose their progress, and unable from 
the season of the year, aggravated, as it was, by a severe famine which at that 
very timo alliicted the land, to procure forage and provisions, the army making 
no abode in those parts, retreated by the way of Linlithgow and the Lolhians to 
Berwick; where Edward, after Ibis ill-concerted and fruitless expedition, re- 
mained inactive for eight months. Bruce, during this invasion, cautiously 
avoided coining to an open engagement will* the greatly superior forces of the 
enemy; contenting himself with sending detached parties to bang upon their 
rear, who, as opportunity offered, might harass or cut off the marauding and 
foraging parties of the English. In one of these sudden assaults the Soots put 
to the sword a body of three hundred of the enemy before any suflicienl force 
could be brought up for their rescue. 

About tliis time the castle of Linlithgow, a place of great utility to the Eng- 
lish, as being situated midway between Stirling and Edinburgh, was surprised by 
the stratagem of a poor peasant named William Binnock. This man, having 
been employed to lead hay into the fort, placed a party of armed friends in 
ambush as near as possible to the gate ; and concealing under his seeming load 
of hay, eight armed men, advanced to the castle, himself walking carelessly by 
the side of the wain, while a servant led the cattle in front. When the carriage 
was fairly in the gateway, so that neither the gates of the castle could be closed 
nor the portcullis let down, the person in front who had charge of the oxen cut 
the soam or withy rope by which the animals were attached to the wain, which 
thus, instantly, became stationary. Binnock, making a concerted signal, bis 
armed friends leaped from under the hay, and mastered the sentinels; and be- 
ing immediately joined by the other party in ambush, the garrison, almost 
without resistance, were put to the sword, and the place taken. Binnock was 
well rewarded by the king for this daring and successful exploit; and the castle 
"as ordered to be demolished. 

Robert, finding that his authority was now well established at home, and that 
Edward was almost entirely engrossed by the dissensions which had sprung up 
miiong his ow’ii subjects, resolved, by an invasion of England, to retaliate in 
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some measure the miseries with which that country hud so long 1 afflicted Ills king- 
dom. Assembling a considerable army, be advanced into the bishopric of Dur- 
ham, laying waste the country with lire and sword ; and giving up the whole 
district to the unbounded and reckless license of the soldiery. “ Thus,” says 
Fordun, “ by the blessing of God, and by a just retribution of providence, were 
the perlidious English, who had despoiled and slaughtered many, in their turn 
subjected to punishment. 7 ’ Edward II. made a heavy complaint to the l’ope, of 
the “horrible ravages, depredations, burnings, and murders” committed by 
“ II obert IJruce and bis accomplices” in this inroad, in which “neither age nor 
sex were spared, nor even the immunities of ecclesiastical liberty respected.” 
'file papal thunder bad, howe\ev, already descended harmless on the Scottish 
king and his party ; and the time had arrived, when the nation eagerly hoped, 
ami the English might well dread the coming of that storm, which should avenge, 
by a requital alike bloody and indiscriminate, those wrongs which, without dis- 
tinction, bad been so mercilessly indicted upon it. 

Soon after bis return from England, Hubert, again drawing an army together, 
laid siege to Berth, a place in those days so strongly lor tided, that, with a suffi- 
cient garrison, and abundance of provisions and military stores, it might bid 
defiance to any open force that could be brought against it. Having lain before 
the town for six weeks, the king seeing no prospect of being able to reduce it 
by main force, raised the siege, and retired to some distance, as if resolved to 
desist from the enterpri/e. lie bad gained intelligence, however, that the ditch 
which surrounded the town was fordable in one place, of which he had taken ac- 
curate notice. Having provided scaling ladders of a sufficient length, he, with a 
chosen body of infantry, returned after an absence of eight da)S, and ap- 
proached the works. The self-security of the garrison, who, from hearing no- 
thing of Hubert for some days, were thrown entirely off' their guard, no less than 
the darkness of the night, favoured his enterprise. It obert himself carrying a 
ladder was the foremost to enter the ditch, the water of which reached breast 
high, and the second to mount the walls when tlie ladders were applied. A 
Ereuch knight who at this time served under the Scottish king, having witnessed 
the gallant example set by bis leader, is reported to have exclaimed with enthu- 
siasm, “What shall we say of our lords of France, that with dainty living, was- 
sail, and revelry pass their time, when so worthy a knight, through his great 
chivalry, puls his life into so great hazard to win a wretched hamlet.” Saying 
this, he, with the lively valour of his nation, threw himself into the fosse, and 
shared in the danger and glory of the enterprise. The walls were scaled and the 
town taken almost without resistance, By the king’s orders quarter was given 
to all who laid down their arms ; and in accordance with the admirable policy 
which he had hitherto invariably pursued, the fortifications of the place were en- 
tirely demolished. 

Edward once more made advances towards negotiating a truce with the Scottish 
king; hut Hubert, who well knew the importance of following up the successful 
career which had opened upon him, refused to accede to his proposals, and again 
invaded England. In this incursion the Scottish army ravaged and plundered the 
county of Northumberland and bishopric of Durham. The towns of Hexham 
and Corbridge, and great part of the city of Durham were burnt. The army 
in returning, were hold enough, by a forced march, to attempt the surprisal of 
Berwick, wlr-re the English king then lay; hut their design being discovered 
they were obliged to retire. So great w'as the terror which these predatory and 
destructive visitations inspired in the districts exposed to them, that the inhabi- 
tants of tlie county of Durham, and afterwards those of Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, and Westmoreland, contributed each a sum of two thousand pounds to 
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purchase an immunity from the like spoliations in future. In the same year the 
king assaulted and took the castles of lhitel, Dumfries, and Dalswinton. The 
strong and important fortress of lioxburgli, also, at this time fell into his hands, 
by the stratagem anti bravery of Sir James Douglas. All of these places, so soon 
as taken, were, by the king’s orders destroyed, that they might on no future oc- 
casion, if retaken, become serviceable to the enemy. 

The surprisal of Kdinburgli castle by 1 Randolph, the king’s nephew, ought not, 
among the stirring events of this time, to he passed over. 'I hat brave knight, 
who from the moment of his accession to the royal cause, had devotedly and suc- 
cessfully employed himself towards its establishment, had for some time laid siege 
to, and strictly blockaded the castle; hut the place being one of great natural 
strength, strongly forliiied, and well stored with men and provisions, there 
seemed little hope of bringing it to a speedy surrender. 'The garrison were also 
completely upon the alert. Having had reason to suspect the tidelity of Helaml 
their governor, they had put him under confinement, and elected another eom- 
uiauder in his stead. Matters stood thus, when a singular disclosure made to 
Haudolph by a man named William Erank, suggested the possibility of taking 
the almost impregnable fortress by escalade. 'Ibis man, in his youth, had re- 
sided in the easlle as one of the garrison ; and having an amorous intrigue in 
the city, he hail been in use to descend the wall in the night, by means of a 
rope-ladder, and through a steep and intricate path to arrive at the foot of the 
rock, By the same precipitous road he had always hern enabled to regain the 
castle without discovery ; and so familiar had all its windings become to him, 
that he confidently engaged to guide a party of the besiegers by the same track 
to the bottom of the walls. Randolph resolved to undertake the enterprise. 
Having provided a ladder suited to the purpose, he, with thirty chosen men, pul; 
himself under the guidance of frank, who, towards the middle of a dark night, 
safely conducted the party to the bottom of the precipitous ascent. Having 
clambered with great difficulty and exertion about half way up the rock, the ad- 
venturous party readied a broad projection or shelf, mi which they rested some 
little time to recover breath. While in this position, they heard above them the 
guard or cheek-watch of the garrison making their rounds, and could distinguish 
that they paused a little on that part of the ramparts immediately over tiiem. 
One of the watch throwing a stone from the wall cried out, i< Away, I see you 
well.’ 7 'Hie stone tlew over the heads of the ambuscading party, who happily 
remained unmoved, as they really were unseen on the comparatively safe part of 
the rock which they had attained. The guard hearing no stir to follow, passed 
on. Randolph and his men having waited till they had gone to a distance again 
got up, and at the imminent peril of their lives, fairly succeeded in clambering 
up the remaining part of the rock to the foot of the wall, to which they affixed 
their ladder. Trank, the guide, was first to mount the walls; Sir Andrew Dray 
was the next; Haudolph himself was the third. Before the whole could reach 
the summit of the wall, the alarm was given, and the garrison rushed to arms. 
A tierce encounter took place; but the governor having been slain, the English 
surrendered themselves to mercy. The fortifications of the castle were disman- 
tled; and Lcland, the former governor, having' been released from his confine- 
ment, entered the Scottish service. 

The earl of Allude, who had long adhered to the English faction, and who 
had recently obtained as a reward for his fidelity a grant of lands in England, 
now joined the rising fortunes of his lawful sovereign. Through the mediation 
of Eranco conferences for a truce were renewed; but notwithstanding of these 
Hubert invaded Cumberland, wasting the country to a great extent. 'I he Cum- 
brians earnestly besought succour from Edward ; but that prince being about to 
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depart for France, did nothing hut extol their fidelity, desiring them to defend 
themselves until liis return. By invading Cumberland at this time, Bruce pro- 
bably intended to draw the attention of the English from the more serious design 
which lie contemplated of making a descent upon the isle of Man. He had 
scarcely, therefore, returned from his predatory expedition into England, than, 
embarking his forces, he landed unexpectedly upon that island, overthrew the 
governor, took the castle of ltuffiii, and possessed himself of the country. The 
Manx governor on this occasion, is, with great probability, conjectured to have 
been the same Callovidian chieftain, wlm defeated, and made prisoners at Iiocli- 
ryan, the two brothers of the Scottish king. 

On his return from France, Edward was met by commissioners sent to him by 
such Scots as still remained faithful in their allegiance to England. These made 
hitter complaint of the miserable condition to which they had been reduced, both 
from the increasing power of Bruce, and from the oppression which they sullered 
under the government of the Knglish ministers. kdward, deserted and despised 
by his nobility, who, at this time, not only refused to attend his army, but even 
to assemble in parliament upon his summons, could merely make answer to these 
complaints by promises, which he was alike incapable iu himself and in his means 
to perform. Meanwhile the arms of the patriots continued to prosper. Edward 
Bruce took and destroyed the castle of liuthcrglcn, and the town and castle of 
Dundee, lie next laid siege to the castle of Stirling, then held by I’hilip de 
Mowbray, an English commander of bravery and reputation ; but was here less 
successful. Unable, by any mode of attack known in those days, to make im- 
pression on a fortress of so great strength, Kdward consented to a treaty with 
the governor that the place should be surrendered, if not succoured by the king 
of England before St. John’s day in the ensuing midsummer. Bruce was much 
displeased with Ill's brother for having granted such a truce, yet he consented to 
ratify it. 'I’he space of time agreed upon allowed ample leisure to the English 
king to collect his forces for the relief of the castle, the almost only remaining 
stronghold which he now possessed in Scotland; and Hubert felt that he must 
either oppose him in battle with a. greatly inferior force, or, by retreating 
in such circumstances, lessen the great fame and advantages which lie liad 
acquired. 

The English king having effected a temporary reconciliation with bis refrac- 
tory nobility, lost no time in making all the preparations which liis great power 
ami resources allowed of, to relieve the castle of Stirling, in the first place, .and 
recover the almost entirely revolted kingdom to his authority. He summoned 
the whole power of the English barons to meet him in arms at Berwick on the 
1 I tli of Juno ; invited to his aid Etli O’Connor, chief of the native Irish of Con- 
naught, and twenty-six other Irish chieftains ; summoned his English subjects in 
Ireland to attend bis standard, and put both them and the Irish auxiliaries under 
the command of the carl of Ulster. “So vast,” says Barbour, “was the army 
which was now collected, that nothing nearly so numerous bad ever before been 
arrayed by England, and no force that {Scotland could produce might possibly 
have been able to withstand it in the open field.” A considerable number of 
ships were also ordered for the invasion of Scotland by sea, and for transporting 
provisions and warlike stores for the use of the army. 

The Scottish king, meanwhile, used every etfort in his power to provide ade- 
quately against the approaching contest, resolved resolutely to defend the honour 
and independence of the crown arid kingdom which through so many dangers 
and difficulties he had achieved, lie appointed a general rendezvous of his 
forces at the Tor wood, between Falkirk and Stirling. The lighting men assem- 
bled in consequence of liis summons, somewhat exceeded thirty thousand in iiuui- 
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her, besides about fifteen thousand unarmed and undisciplined followers of the 
camp, according to the mode in those times. 

Two days before the battle, Bruce took up his position in a field not far from 
Stirling’, then known by the name of Now Park, which had the castle on the 
left, and the brook of Bannock on the right. The banks of the rivulet wore 
sleep .and rugged, and the ground between it and Stirling, being part of a park 
or chase, was partly open, and partly broken by copse-wood and marshy ground. 
The place was naturally well adapted for opposing and embarrassing the opera- 
tions of cavalry; and to strengthen it yet more, those places whereby horsemen 
might have access, were covered with concealed pit-falls, so numerous and close 
together, that according to our ancient authority, tlieir construction might ho 
likened to a honey-comb. They were a foot in width, and between two and 
three feet deep, many rows being placed, one behind the other, the whole being 
slightly covered with sods and brushwood, so as not to be obvious to an impetuous 
enemy. 'The king divided bis regular forces into four divisions. Three of these 
occupied the intended line of battle, from the brook of I Ian nock, which covered 
his right Hank, to the village of St Ninians, where their left must have remained 
somewhat exposed, to tin? garrison of Stirling in (heir rear; Bruce, perhaps, 
trusting in this disposition some little to the honour of Mouhray, who by the 
terms of the treaty was precluded from making any attack, hut probably more to 
his real inability of giving any effectual annoyance. Edward Bruce commanded 
the right wing of these three divisions, which was strengthened by a strong body 
of cavalry under Keith, the liiarcsclial of Scotland, to whom was committed the 
charge of attacking the English archers; Sir James Douglas, and the young 
Stewart of Scotland, led the central division ; and Thomas Bandolpli, now earl 
of Moray, the left. The king himself commanded the fourth or reserve division, 
composed of the men of Argyle, the islanders, and his own vassals of (Jarrick. 
'file unarmed followers of the camp, amounting, as we have said, to about fifteen 
thousand, were placed in a valley at some distance in the rear, separated from 
the Held by an eminence, since denominated, it is supposed, from this circum- 
sLance, the Cillics’ ( that is, the servants’ ) hill. These dispositions were made 
upon the 22d of June, 1314; and next day, being Sunday, the alarm readied 
the Scottish camp of the approach of the enemy. Sir Janies Douglas and the 
mareschnl were despatched with a body of cavalry to reconnoitre the English army, 
then in full march from Falkirk towards Stirling. They soon returned, and, in 
private, informed the king of the formidable state of the enemy ; but gave out 
publicly, that the English, though indeed a numerous host, seemed ill commanded 
and disorderly. 'Hie hurried march of Edward into Scotland might give some 
colour of truth to this Information ; but no sight, we are told by the ancient au- 
thors, could in reality be more glorious and animating than the advance of that 
great army, in which wero concentrated the whole available chivalry, and all the 
martial pomp, which the power and riches of the English monarch could com- 
mand. 

Bobeit was particularly anxious that no succours from the English army should 
be allowed, previous to the engagement, to reach the garrison in Stirling castle, 
and enjoined Randolph, who commanded the left wing of his .army, to be vigi- 
lant in repelling any attempt which might be made for that purpose. This pre- 
caution was not unsuccessful ; for, as the English forces drew near, a body of 
eight hundred horsemen were detached under the command of Clifford, who, 
making a circuit by the low grounds f*> the east and north of St Ninians, 
attempted by that means to pass the front of the Scottish army, and approach the 
castle. They were perceived by the king, who, coming hastily up to Randolph, 
angrily exclaimed, “ Thoughtless man ! you have suffered the enemy to pass 
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where you were set to keep the way. A rose lias fallen from your chaplet.” On 
receiving this sharp reproof, Randolph instantly made haste, at the head of a 
body of live hundred spearmen, to redeem his neglige nee, or perish in the at- 
tempt. The English cavalry, perceiving his advance, wheeled round to attack 
him. Randolph drew up his small body of men into a compact form, present- 
ing a front of spears extending outwards on all sides, and with steady resolution 
awaited the charge of the enemy. In this porcupine-like form were t hoy as- 
sailed on every side by the greatly superior force of Clifford's cavalry, but with- 
out effect. At the first onset a considerable number of the English were un- 
horsed, and Sir William Dwyuccourt, an officer of rank, was slain. Environed, 
however, as he was, there seemed no chance by which Randolph and his despe- 
rate hand might escape speedy destruction. Douglas, who witnessed with deep 
interest the jeopardy of his friend, requested permission of the king to go and 
succour him. “You shall not move from your ground,” said Robert; <: Jel Ran- 
dolph extricate himself as he best may. I will not for him break purpose.” “ In 
truth,” replied Douglas, after a pause, “ 1 cannot stand by and see Randolph 
perish; and, with your leave, I must aid him.” The king unwillingly consented, 
and Douglas hastened to the assistance of his friend. The generous support of 
the good knight was not required ; for, lie had not advanced far >. hen he perceived 
the English to waver, and fall into confusion. Ordering his followers to halt, 
u those brave men,’’ said he, “ have repulsed the enemy ; let us not diminish 
their glory by shaving if.” 'The assailants had indeed begun to flag in their 
fruitless efforts; when Randolph, w ho watched well his opportunity, ordering, in 
his turn, a sudden and furious charge among them, put the whole body to flight 
with groat slaughter, sustaining on his own side a loss so small as to seem almost 
incredible. 

While this spirited combat was yet being maintained in one part of the held, 
another, of a still more extraordinary and striking character, was destined to ariest 
the attention of both armies. The English army, whiv.li had slowly advanced in or- 
der of battle towards the Scottish position, had at length, before evening, approached 
so near, that the two opposing van-guards came distinctly into view of each other. 
Robert was then riding leisurely along the front of the Scottish line, meanly 
mounted oil a small palfrey, having a battle axe in his hand, and distinguished 
from his knights by a circlet or crown of gold over his helmet, as was the man- 
ner in those days. Henry de Rollon, an English knight, completely armed, 
chanced to ride somewhat in advance of his companions, when recognising the 
Scottish king alone, ami at such disadvantage, he rode furiously towards him with 
his spear couched, trusting surely to have unhorsed or slain him on the spot. 
Robert calmly awaited the encounter, avoided agily the spear of his adversary, 
and next instant raising himself in the stirrups, struck Eohun, as he passed, to 
the earth, with a blow of his battle axe, so powerfully dealt as to cleave the steel 
helmet of the knight, and break the handle of the axe int,o two. 'lhe Scots 
much animated l>\ this exploit of their leader, advanced with a great shout 
upon the vanguard of the English, who immediately fell hack in some confusion 
upon (heir main body, leaving a few* of their number slain upon the held. When 
lhe Scottish army had again recovered ordei, some of the king’s principal men 
gathering about him, kindly rebuked Robert for his imprudence. 'Hie king, 
conscious of the justice of their remarks, said nothing, but that he was sorry for 
the loss of his good battle axe. These two incidents falling out so opportunely 
upon the evo of battle, strengthened the confidence, and greatly animated the 
courage of the patriot army ; while, in a like degree, they abashed and dispirited 
lhe proud host of the enemy. 

Oil Monday the 2 till of June, at break of day, the two armies mustered in 



order of battle. The van of the English, consisting of archers and Innccmcn, 
was commanded by the earl of Gloucester, nephew of king I'M ward, and tlio 
carl of Hereford, constable of England. 'Ilie main body, comprising nine 
great divisions, was led on by the king in person, attended by the earl of Pem- 
broke and Sir Giles d* Argentine, a knight of liliodes, and a chosen body of 
live hundred well-armed horse, as liis body guards. '1 he nature of the ground 
did not permit the extension of this vast force, the van division alone occupying 
the whole front of battle, so that to the Scots they appeared as composing 
one great compact column of men. The Scots drew up in the order which we 
have already described. Maurice, abbot of Inchatfrey, placing himself on an 
eminence in view of the whole Scottish army, celebrated high mass, the most impos- 
ing ceremony of the catholic worship, and which was then believed of cllieacy to 
absolve all faithful and penitent assistants from the burthen of their past sins. 
Then passing along the line barefooted, and bearing a crucifix in bis band, lie 
exhorted the Scots in few and forcible words to combat for their rights and their 
liberty: upon which the whole army knell down and received bis benediction. 
When King Edward observed the small ; ml unpretending array of his hardy ene- 
mies, lie set nied surprised, ami turning himself to Sir Ingram I hnlraville, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘What! will ) on Scotsmen light i‘” “ Yea, sirkerly,” replied I lie knight; 
who even went 1 lie length of advising the king, that instead of making an 
open attack under so great disadvantages of position, lie should feign a re- 
treat, pledging himself, from his own experience, that by such means only could 
lie break the linn array of the Scots, and overwhelm them. 'The king disdained 
lliis counsel; and chancing then to observe the whole body of the Scots kneel 
themselves to the ground — “See,” said he, “yon folk kneel to ask mercy.” 
“ You say truly,” Sir Ingram replied, “ they ask mercy, hut it is not of you, hut 
of God. Von men will win the held or die.” ‘ e lie it so, then I” said the king, 
and immediately gave order to sound the charge. 

The signal of attack being given, the van of the English galloped on to 
charge the right wing of the Scots, commanded by Edward, the king’s brother, 
and were received with intrepid firmness. The advance of this body allowed 
p'irt of the main body of the English to come up, who moving obliquely to the 
right of their own van, were soon engaged with the centre and left Hank of the 
Scottish army. The conflict, thus, soon became general along the whole Scottish 
line, and the slaughter considerable on both sides. Repeated and desperate attempts 
were made by the English cavalry to break the firm, or as they seemed immov- 
able, phalanxes of the enemy, hut with no elfect. Straitened and harassed by 
the nature of the ground, they with difficulty maintained order ; and hut that 
they were pressed on by the mass in their rear, the front lines of the English 
would have been inevitably repulsed. The king cd* Scots perceiving that liis 
troops were grievously annoyed by the English archers, detached a small but 
chosen hand of cavalry under Sir Hubert Keith, who, making a circuit by the 
right extremity of the Scottish line, fell furiously upon the unprotected archers in 
llank, and put them to flight. This body of men, whose importance in an Eng- 
lish army lias been so often and so fatally exemplified, both before and since, 
were so effectually discomfited, as to he of no after use in the battle, and by their 
precipitate retreat were instrumental in spreading confusion and alarm through 
the whole army, ilobert with the body of reserve under his command now 
joined battle ; and though the fury on both sides was not relaxed, the forces of 
tile English were every moment falling move and more into disorder. Matters were 
in this critical state, when a singular accident or device, for it never lias been ascer- 
tained which, turned derisively the fortune of file day. We have before staled, 
that the Scottish camp was attended by i large body of disorderly followers, 
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amounting to about fifteen thousand in number ; and that these, along with the 
camp baggage, were stationed by Bruce to the rear of a little eminence railed 
Gillies’ hill. Those men, either instructed for the purpose, or, what seems more 
likely, perceiving from their position that the English army began to give way, 
resolved with what weapons chance afforded them, to fall down into the rear of 
their countrymen, that by so doing they might share in the honour of the action, 
and the plunder of the victory. Choosing leaders, therefore, among themselves, 
they drew up into a sort of martial order, some mounted on the baggage horses 
and others on foot, having sheets fastened upon tent-poles and spears, instead of 
banners. The sudden and appalling spectacle of what seemed to the English in 
the distance, to be a new and formidable army, completed the confusion and 
consternation which had already begun widely to invade their ranks. The 
Scots felt their advantage ; and raising a great shout, in which they were joined 
heartily by the auxiliaries in their rear, they pressed forward on the ground of 
their enemies with a fury which became more and more irresistible. Disci- 
pline and union were soon entirely lost, and the rout, on every side, became 
general and disastrous. 

Pembroke, when he saw that the day was lost, seized Edward’s horse by the 
bridle, and constrained him, though not without difficulty, to leave the field. 
When Sir Giles d? Argentine, the brave kniglit of II bodes, was informed of the 
king’s flight, and pressed to accompany him ; — “ It never was my wont to lly,” 
said he, and putting spurs to his horse, he rushed furiously into the battle and 
met bis death, it was a vulgar opinion, that tbe three greatest warriors of that 
age were Henry of Luxemburg emperor of Germany, Robert king of Scotland, 
and Sir Giles d’ Argentine. Sir James Douglas, with sixty horsemen, followed 
bard in pursuit of the English king. At the Tor wood he was met by Sir Law- 
rence Abernelliy with twenty horse hastening to the English rendezvous, but who, 
as soon as lie understood that the Scots were victorious, joined the party of 
Douglas in tbe pursuit. 1 'Id ward rode on without halting to Linlithgow ; and 
had scarcely refreshed himself there, when the alarm that the Scots were ap- 
proaching, forced him to resume his flight. Douglas and Abernethy followed so 
close upon Ids route, that many of the king’s guards, who, from time to time, 
had chanced to fall behind their companions, were slain. This pertinacious 
chare continued as far as Tranent, a distance of about forty miles from the field 
of battle, and was only given up from the inability of the horses to proceed fur- 
ther. Edward at length readied the castle of Dunbar, where ho was received 
by the Earl of Man'll, and shortly afterwards conveyed by a little lishing skilf 
to Baiuborougli. in England. 

Thirty thousand of the English are estimated to have fallen upon the field of 
Bannockburn. Of barons and bannerets there were slain twenty-seven, ami 
twenty-two were taken prisoners ; and of knights the number killed was forty- 
two, while sixty were made prisoners. Barbour affirms that two hundred pairs 
of gilt spurs were taken from the heels of slain knights. According to English 
historians the most distinguished among those who fell, were the Earl of Glouces- 
ter, Sir Giles d’Argentine, Robert Gilford, Pa yen Tybelot, William le Marcs- 
chal, and Edmund de Mauley, seneschal of England. Seven hundred esquires 
are also reckoned among tbe number of tbe slain. The spoil of tbe English 
camp was great ; and large sums also must have accrued from the ransom of so 
many noble prisoners. If we may believe the statement of tlie monk of JMnlms- 
bury, a contemporary English writer, the loss sustained by his countrymen on 
this occasion did not amount to less than two hundred thousand pounds ; a sum 
equal in value to upwards of three millions of our present currency. The loss 
sustained by the Scots is allowed on all hands to have been very inconsidciablo ; 
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and tlic only persons of note slain were Sir William Yipont and Sir Walter 
lloss. The last named was the particular friend of Kdwnrd Bruce, who, when 
inlbrnied of his death, passionately exclaimed, u Oh that this day’s work 
was undone, so lloss had not died.’’ On the day after the battle, Mowbray 
surrendered the castle of Stirling, according to the terms of the truce, and 
thenceforward entered into the service of the king of Scotland. 

Such was the signal victory obtained by Robert at Bannockburn, than which 
none more important was ever fought, before or since, between the so long hos- 
tile nations of England and Scotland. It broke effectually and for ever the 
mastery, moral and physical, which the one had so nearly succeeded in achieving 
over the other ; ami, while it once more re-established the liberties of Scot- 
land, awakened or restored that passion for independence among her people 
which no after dangers or reverses could subdue. u We have only,” as a late 
historian 1 has well observed, “ to fix our eyes on the present condition of Ire- 
land, in order to feel I he present reality of all that we owe to the victory at 
Bannockburn, and to the memory of such men as Bruce, Randolph, and Douglas.” 

We have, hitherto, thought it proper to enter with considerable, and even his- 
torical, minuteness into the details of this life; both as comprising events of 
much interest to the general reader, and as introducing what may he justly call- 
ed the first, great epoch in the modern history of Scotland, 'flic rise, progress, 
anil establishment of Bruce, were intimately connected with the elevation, pro- 
gression, and settled estate of his people, who as they never before had attained 
to a national importance so decided and unquestionable, so they never afterwards 
fell much short in the maintaining of it. It is not our intention, however, to 
record with equal minuteness the remaining events of king Robert’s reign ; 
which, as they, in a great measure, refer to the ordering and consolidating of 
the power which lie liad acquired, the framing of laws, and negotiating of trea- 
ties, fall much more properly within the province of the historian to discuss, than 
that of the biographer. 

The Earl of Hereford, who had retreated after the battle to the castle of 
Bolhwcll, was there besieged ami soon brought to surrender. For this prisoner 
alone, the wife, sister, and daughter of Bruce, were exchanged by the English, 
.along with W is heart bishop of Glasgow, and the young Earl of iMarr. Edward 
Bruce and Douglas, leaving the English no time to recover from their disastrous 
defeat, almost immediately invaded the eastern inarches, wasted Northumberland, 
and laid the bishopric, of Durham under contribution. Proceeding westward, 
they burnt Appleby and other towns, and returned home loaded with spoil. 
“ So bereaved,” says an English historian, “ wore the English, at this time, of 
their wonted intrepidity, that a hundred of that nation would have fled from two 
or three Scotsmen.” While the fortunes of Edward were in this slate of depres- 
sion, Bruce made advances towards the negotiating of a peace, hut this war, now 
so ruinous on the part of the English, was yet far from a termination. Ro- 
bert, however desirous lie might he to attain such an object, was incapable of 
granting unworthy concessions; and Eduard was not yet sufficiently abased by 
his ill-fortune in war, or borne down by factious at home, to yield that which, 
in his hands, had become but a nominal possession. England was again invad- 
ed within the year; and, during the winter, the Scots continued to infest and 
threaten the borders with predatory incursions. 

In the spring of the ensuing year, I .‘115, while the English king vainly en- 
deavoured to assemble an army, the Scot - again broke into England, penetrated 
to the bishopric of Durham, and plundered the sea-port town of Hartlepool. An 
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attempt was shortly afterwards made to gain possession of Carlisle, but it was 
defeated by the vigorous efforts of the inhabitants. A scheme to carry Berwick 
by surprise also tailed. This year was remarkable for an act of the estates set- 
tling the succession to the crown ; and the marriage of the king’s daughter, Mar- 
jory , to Walter the Stewart of Scotland, from whom afterwards descended the 
royal family of the Stewarts. 

The Irish of Ulster, who had long been discontented with the rule of Eng- 
land, now implored the assistance of the Scottish king, offering, that should (hey 
ho relieved from the subjugation under which they laboured, to elect Edward 
Bruce as tlieir sovereign. The king accepted of their proposals ; and his bro- 
ther, on the 25th May, 1315, landed at Currickfergus in the north of Ireland 
with an army of six thousand men. He was accompanied in the expedition by 
the Earl of Moray, Sir Cliilip .Mowbray, Sir John Soulis, Fergus of Ardrossan, 
and Ramsay of Ochterl louse. With the aid of the Irish chieftains who flocked 
to liis standard, lie committed great ravages on the possessions of the English set- 
tlers in the north ; and over-rail great part of the country. Edward Bvuee met, 
however, with considerable difficulties in the prosecution of his enterprise, and 
bail several times to send for reinforcements from Scotland, notwithstanding 
which, lie was solemnly crowned king of Irclaud on the 2nd May, 131G. King 
Robert, hearing of bis difficulties, magnanimously resolved, with what succours 
lie could alibi'd, to go to the relief of his brother in person. Intrusting, there- 
fore, the government of the kingdom, in liis absence, to the Stewart ami Douglas, 
lie embarked at Loclirynn, in Uallowuy, and landed at ( arrickfergus. The cas- 
tle of that place was, at the time, besieged by the forces of Edward Bruce, and 
was soon brought to surrender after his junction with his brother. The 
united armies then entered, by forced marches, the province of Leinster, with in- 
tent to seize upon Dublin, on the fate of which the existence of the English 
government in Ireland depended ; but the hostile spirit and intrepidity of the 
inhabitants of that city rendered this ellbrt abortive. Thence they marched 
to Cullen in Kilkenny, and continued their devastating progress as far as Liinev- 
ick; hut being there threatened with the greatly superior forces collected by 
the English under Roger, Lord Mortimer, and experiencing great extremities 
from want, they were forced to terminate the expedition by a retreat into the 
province of Ulster, in the spring of 1317. 

The particular history of the two Bruce’s campaigns in Ireland, seems to have 
been imperfectly known, and is very obscurely treated of by most contempo- 
rary writers. Barbour, however, to whom the historians who treat of this period 
are so much indebted, has given the relation with much circumstantiality and 
apparent correctness. We cannot omit quoting fine exploit, which this author 
has recorded in a manner at once lively and characteristic^. The Scottish 
army, in its march into the province of Leinster, was marshalled into two divi- 
sions, one of which, the van, was commanded by Edward Bruce; while the rear 
was led by Robert, in person, assisted by the Earl of Moray. The Earl of Uls- 
ter, on the alert to oppose their progress, had collected an army of forty thou- 
sand men, which he posted in an extensive forest through which the Scottish line 
of march led, proposing from this concealment, to attack the rear division of the 
enemy, alter the van should have passed the defile. Edward, naturally impetu- 
ous and unguarded, hurried onward in liis march, neglecting even the ordinary 
precautions of keeping up a communication with the rear body, or of reconnoit- 
ring the ground through which lie passed. Robert advanced more slowly and 
with circumspection, at some distance in the rear, with his division, which amounted 
in all to no more than live thousand men. As he approached the ainbushmem, 
of the enemy, small parlies of archers appeared from among the thickets, who 
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commenced, as they best, could, to molest liis soldiers in tlieir march. Seeing 
their boldness, the king judged rightly that they must have support at no great 
distance, and immediately he issued strict commands to his men to inarch in exact 
order of battle, and on no pretence whatever to <piit their ranks. It happened 
that two of these archers discharged their arrows near to the person of Sir Colin 
Campbell, the king's nephew, which irritated him so much, that, neglecting the 
king’s injunctions, he rode off at full speed to avenge the insult. Robert, 
highly incensed, followed after him, and struck his nephew so violent blow with 
his truncheon that he was nearly beaten from his horse. “ Such hreach of orders,” 
said he, “ might have brought us all into jeopardy. I wot well, we shall have 
work to do ere long.” The numbers of the hostile archers increased as tho 
Scots advanced ; till arriving at a large opening or glade of the forest, they 
descried the forces of the Carl of Ulster drawn lip in four divisions ready to 
dispute their passage. The king’s prudential foresight was now fully justified ; 
and, though the danger was imminent, so much confidence had the soldiers 
in the sagacity and martial pre-eminence of their leader, that, undaunted 
either by the sudden appearance or overwhelming numbers of the enemy, they, 
with great spirit and bravery, were the first to commeuee the attack. After an 
obstinate resistance the Scnls prevailed, and the great hut ill-assorted Anglo- 
Irish army was, with much slaughter, driven from the field. Kd ward Bruce, 
soon alter the defeat, rejoined his hi'other. regretting bitterly, that he should have 
been absent on such an emergency. “ It was owing to your own folly,” said 
the king, 44 for you ought to have remembered that the van, always, should pro- 
tect the rear.'’ 

King Robert, after the retreat of his brother’s force upon Carrickfergiis, was 
necessitated, from the urgency of his own atlairs, to return to Scotland. We 
may, in order to have no occasion to revert to the subject afterwards, state 
brielly in this place, the catastrophe which, in the following year, closed the 
career of Scottish sovereignty in Ireland. For some time the gallant hut. rash 
Edward maintained a precarious authority in Ulster. In the month of October, 
H I 8, he lay encamped at Faglier, near Dundalk, with an army amounting to 
about two thousand men, exclusive of the native Irish, who, though numerous, 
were not much to he depended on. The Anglo-Irish approached his position 
under the command of Lord John Bcrminghaiii. Their force was strong in 
cavalry, and out-numbered the Scots by nearly ten to one. Uontrary to the 
counsel of all his oflicers, I'd ward engaged with the enemy ; and was slain almost 
at the first, onset; an event which was speedily followed up by the total discom- 
fiture of liis army. John JTatipns, by whose hand Edward fell, was found, after 
the battle, stretched dead over the body of the prince. Eduard of England, 
like all kings who are weak and obstinate, could also, when he dared, be wicked. 
Affecting to consider the gallant enemy who now had fallen, in the light of a 
traitor or rebellious subject, the corpse was subjected to the ignominies conse- 
quent upon the punishment of such ; being quartered and exposed to view in 
f“ur different quarters of tho island, 'file head was carried over to England, 
and presented to Edward by Beriiiiiigham himself; who obtained the dignity of 
l ari of Low ill for his services. 

During the absence of king Robert in Ireland, the English made various 
attempts to disturb the tranquillity of Scotland, which all, happily, proved abor- 
b'e. The Earl of Arundel, with a numerous force, invaded the forest of Jed- 
burgh; but falling into an ambush prepared for him by Douglas, he was defcat- 
e, l- Edmund de Uni land, the governor of Berwick, having made an inroad into 
leviotdale, was attacked by the same victorious commander, and himself and 
,u;i, iy of his followers shun. The same fat* befell Robert Neville a knight, then 
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resident at Berwick, who had boastingly declared that he would encounter Dou- 
glas, so soon as lie dared display his banner in that neighbourhood. The Eng- 
lish also invaded Scotland with a considerable force by sea, coming to anchor 
o/T the town of Inverkeithing in the Firth of Forth. The panic caused by the 
unexpected appearance of this armament was great; and only five hundred men 
under the command of the Farl of File, and sheriff of the county, were mustered to 
oppose their landing. When the English, with somewhat of the revived intre- 
pidity of their nation, proceeded boldly to shore, so much terror did they inspire, 
that, without any attempt at hindrance, the force drawn up against them hastily 
retreated tow ards the interior. They had scarcely, lion ever, thus committed 
themselves, when they were met by William Sinclair, bishop of Dimkehl, at the 
head of a body of sixty horse advancing, in all haste, to assist in repelling the 
invaders. 4t Whither in such haste,” said he, to the disordered rout, “ you de- 
serve to have your gilt spurs hacked off” Putting himself then at the head of 
the little troop, casting aside his bishop's vestment, ami seizing a spear, the bold 
ecclesiaslic continued — “Who loves his king, or his country, turn with me.” 
The unexpectedness and spirit of this challenge redeemed the honour and the 
courage of all who heard it. The English, who had not yet completed their 
lauding, were in turn seized with the panic they themselves had communicated ; 
and were driven to their ships with great loss. Five hundred, it is asserted, 
were killed upon the strand, and many drowned by the swamping of an over- 
loaded boat. When king Hubert was informed of the particulars of this gallant 
exploit, he said, “Sinclair shall always after be my own bishop;'’ and long after 
was the prelate honourably remembered by hn^ country men by tile appellation of 
the khnfs bishop. 

I tallied in these attempts, and under serious apprehensions for the safely of Ber- 
wick and his own borders, the English king contrived, about this time, to employ in 
his favour the spiritual weapons of the church of Home. John XXII, the then pope, 
was easily induced to hearken to his representations ; and a hull was issued com- 
manding a truce for two years between the two hostile kingdoms, under pain of 
excommunication. Two cardinals, privately instructed to denounce the pontifi- 
cal censures, should they see lit, upon Bruce and “ whomsoever else,’’ were 
despatched to make known these commands to the two kings. The cardinals 
arrived in England, and in prosecution of their errand they sent two messengers, 
the bishop of Corbeil and Master Aumery, into Scot laud with the letters and 
instructions intended for the Scottish king, Hubert listened to the message de- 
livered by tliese nuncios with attention, aitd heard read the open letters from the 
l*ope ; but when those sealed and addressed ‘ llobert Bruce, governor of Scotland.’ 
were produced, he lirmly declined race it ing them. “ Among my barons.” said lie, 

“ there are many of the name of Hubert Bruce, who share in the government of 
Scotland. These letters may possibly be addressed to one of them ; but they are 
not addressed to we, who am king of Scotland.’’ The messengers attempted to 
apologise for this omission, by saying, that “ the holy church was not wont, dur- 
ing the dependence of a controversy, to say or do aught which might prejudio* 
the claims of cither contending party. 1 ’ “Since then,” replied the king, “ m> 
spiritual lather and my holy mother would not prejudice the cause of my adver- 
sary by bestowing on me the title of king during the dependence of the contro- 
versy, they ought not to have prejudiced my cause by withdrawing that title 
from me. It seems that my parents are partial to their English son. llad you, 
added he, with resolute but calm dignity, “ presumed to present letters with suc*i 
an address to any other sovereign prince, you might, perhaps, have been answer- 
ed more harshly ; but l reverence you as the messengers of the holy see.’’ 1“ 
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consequence of the failure of this negotiation, the cardinals resolved to proceed 
with their further instructions, and proclaim the papal truce in Scotland. 

In an enterprise so hazardous the Roman legates were at some loss howto pro- 
ceed ; but at length they fell upon a devoted monk of the name of Adam Now- 
ton, who was willing to risk himself in the service. Newton being fujly charged 
with his commission, and intrusted with letters to some of the Scottish clergy, 
proceeded forthwith upon his journey, lie found the Scottish king encamped 
with Ills army in a wood near Old Cambus, busily engaged in making prepara- 
tions for the assault of Berwick. He was denied admission to the presence, but 
ordered, at the same time, to deliver what letters or messages he might have to 
the king’s seneschal or clerk. These were quickly returned to him, unopened, 
with the brief verbal answer, “ l will listen to no bulls until l am treated as 
king of Scotland, and have made myself master of Berwick.’’ The poor monk, 
environed, as lie himself expresses it, with danger, and troubled how to preserve 
his papers and his own mortal life, earnestly entreated that he might have a safe 
conduct granted him to pass further into Scotland, or at least that he itiight re- 
turn without peril to Berwick ; but both requests were denied him, and lie was 
ordered t.o leave the country without delay. On his road to Berwick, he was 
encountered by four armed rullians, who stripped him of all his papers and 
clients, and even of the greater part of liis clothes. Thus ended this memorable 
transaction with the papal court, in a manner very unusual for that age ; hut the 
weakness and injustice of Edward, and the injustice and servility of Home were 
so obvious in it, that Robert secure, otherwise, in the affections of his subjects, 
both clerical and laical, could safely deride and defy the effects of both. 

While Robert, for some reason or other which has not been explained, bad 
given over the preparations bo had been engaged in for the siege of Berwick, 
flic treachery of one of the inhabitants, of the name of Spalding, who had been 
harshly treated by the governor, occurred to render the attainment of his object 
more easy and sure, than otherwise, in all likelihood, it would have proved. 
This person wrote a letter to the Bari of March, to whom lie was distantly con- 
nected by marriage, in which be ollered to betray, on a certain night, that post 
on the wall where lie kept guard. The nobleman, not daring of himself to en- 
gage in such an enterprise, communicated the intelligence to the king. ct Von 
have done well,” said Robert, “ in making me your confidant : for, if you had 
told this to either Randolph or Douglas, you would have offended the one whom 
you did not trust You shall now, however, have the aid of both.’’ By the 
king’s directions, the Earl of March assembled bis troops at a certain place, 
where, on an appointed day and hour, he was joined by the forces of Randolph 
and Douglas. Thus cautiously assembled, the army by a night march approach- 
ed the city. Having reached the appointed part of the walls, near to that place 
still known by the name of the Cowport, they, with the assistance of Spalding, 
scaled the walls, .and wore, in a few hours, masters of the town, 'flic cast le, 
alter a brief siege, in which the king assisted in person, was forced to surren- 
der. Scotland, by this event, was at length wholly regained to its ancient sove- 
reignty ; and, though the place was in an after reign retaken by the English, so 
pertinaciously was the old right to it maintained at the union of the two king- 
doms, that, as a compromise of the difference, it was legislatively allowed to be- 
iong to neither kingdom, and it still forms a distinct and independent portion 
<>t the British dominions. 

'Jhe Scottish army, after the reduction of Berwick, invaded England by North- 
umberland; took by siege the castles of Werk and Harbolth, and that of M i t- 
ford by surprise. These events occurred in the spring of 1 ‘1 1 H. In 31 ay of 
Hie same year, the Scots penetrated into Yorkshire, and in their devastating pro- 
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gross burned I be towns of Northallerton, Borouglibridge, Scarborough, ami 
Skipton ; returning liome loaded with spoil, and, says an English author, “ driv- 
ing their prisoners before them like flocks of sheep.” Bruce was, at this lime, 
solemnly excommunicated by the pope’s legate in England ; but so little was this 
sentence regarded, that, in a parliament which was assembled at Scone, the 
whole clergy and laity of the kingdom renewed their allegiance to the king; and 
by a memorable mode of expression by which, doubtless, they meant to include 
the pope, as well as tlie king of England, solemnly engaged, to protect the 
rights and liberties of Scotland against all mortals, however eminent they may 
be in power , authority , and dignity. 

Edward of England, having effected a temporary reconciliation of the discor- 
dant factions of liis kingdom, was enabled, in the succeeding year, to collect a 
considerable army for the purpose of retaking the town and citadel of Berwick. 
The place had been left by Robert under tlie command of the Stewart, with a 
strong garrison, and was plentifully stored with provisions. To prevent the ap- 
proach of succours to the place, the English drew lines of countervail.! lion round 
it; and confident in their numbers, commenced a general and vigorous assault. 
After a long and desperate contest, they were repulsed. They next made their 
attacks more systematically on various places, and often simultaneously, aided by 
engines and contrivances which are curiously and minutely described by ancient 
historians ; hut these attempts admirably conducted as they were, according to the 
engineering science of that day, seconded by the bravery of the assailants, proved 
abortive. One of those engines used by the English upon this occasion, was called 
a now. As nearly as can he ascertained, it was a huge fabric, reaching in height 
above the top of the wall, and composed of beams of timber, well roofed, having 
stages within it. It moved upon wheels, and was calculated for the double pur- 
pose of conducting miners to tlie foot of the wall, and armed men for scaling it. 
To oppose this and other such machines, the Scots, under the direction of one 
John Crab a Fleming, had provided themselves with movable engines called 
cranes, similar to the eatapultre of the ancients, capable of throwing large stones 
with great projectile force. As the sow advanced, however, groat fears were 
entertained by the besieged. 'The engineer, by whom the monstrous piece 
of work had been constructed, had, meantime, become a prisoner in the hands of 
the Scots ; who, actuated by a very unjust revenge upon the man's unlucky in- 
genuity, and upon their own fears, brought him to that part of the wall against 
which the engine was directed, threatening with instant death any remissness he 
should show in his dibits towards its destruction. Tlie engineer caused one of 
the cranes formerly mentioned to be placed directly opposite to the approaching 
■machine of the enemy, and prepared to work it with all his art. The first stone, 
1 mi n died with prodigious force, flew beyond the object at which it was directed ; 
the second, aimed with an opposite incorrectness, fell within the mark. There 
was time only for a third trial, upon the success of which dll seemed to depend; 
for the English, aware that their safety lay in getting under or within the range 
of the catapult’ strained every nerve to advance, and were now within very little 
of .accomplishing their purpose. The third great stone passed in an oblique and 
nearly perpendicular line, high into the air, making a loud whizzing noise as it 
rose, and whether owing to chance or art, it was so happily directed, as to fall 
with a dreadful crash upon the devoted machine now so nearly within reach of 
its destination. The terrified men within, instantly rushed from beneath their 
cover ; and the besieged upon the walls, raising a loud shout, called out to them, 
“ that their great sow luid farrowed her pigs.” (Grappling irons were quickly 
fastened upon the shattered apparatus, and it was set on fire. While all this wa 1 * 
transacting upon the land side of Berwick, its reduced and worn out garrison 
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to sustain an assault, no less desperate, on Hint part towards the river or es- 
tuary; where, by means of vessels of a peculiar const ruction, having falling 
bridges mid-mast high, by which to reach the top of the walls, the city was vig- 
orously, and almost successfully stormed. These, and various other desperate 
attempts, seemed in no way to exhaust the ardour of the besiegers : and they 
did not lessen, though they tempered, the confidence of the besieged. 

King Hubert, unable from the strength and fortified position of the English 
army, to render any direct assistance to the belcngiired garrison, at the same 
time saw, that if the Stewart were not shortly relieved he must be brought to a 
speedy surrender. In this emergency he resolved, by a destructive invasion of 
England, to make a diversion in his favour, and, if possible, draw off the forces 
of Edward from the siege. This expedition was committed to the charge of 
Randolph and Douglas, who, entering England by the western marches, pene- 
trated into Yorkshire. It is asserted, that they entertained some scheme of 
carrying off the wife of Edward from her residence near York. Disappointed 
in this, they wasted that rich province, far and near, with lire and sword, 'file 
archbishop hastily collected a numerous hut ill-assorted army, great part of which 
is said to have been composed of ecclesiastics, and placing himself at their head, 
determined to check the progress of the invading enemy. The Scots then lay 
encamped at Milton, near Roroughbridgc, in the north riding of Yorkshire. 
The English, on coming up with that hardy, disciplined, and successful army, 
were charged with so great rapidity ami fury, that, scarcely waiting to strike a 
blow, they gave way in the utmost disorder, and three thousand are reported to 
have been slain in the rout, Eroin the great numbers of churchmen who fell in 
this battle, it came, from a sort of humour of the times, to he popularly distin- 
guished by the name of the Chapter of Milton. 

The effects which Robert expected from this invasion of England were not 
miscalculated. The news of the devastations ami successes of the Scots no sooner 
reached Her nick, than they caused concern iu all, and much diversity of opinion 
among the English commanders. A retreat was finally resolved upon ; and if. 
would seem injudiciously, as, had the now unopposed career of the Scots con- 
tinued many days longer, the damage to England must have been immeasurably 
great. On retiring from before Berwick, Edward attempted, unsuccessfully, to 
intercept Douglas and Randolph on their return. After some brief negotiations 
a truce of two years was concluded between the two nations. 

The following year, 1320, was remarkable for a bold and spirited manifesto, 
transmitted by the estates of the kingdom to the pope, displaying in a remark- 
able degree, that genuine earnestness and acuteness of style, which can alone 
spring from a sincere and lively conviction in the writer. 1 5 is Holiness is told, 
in one part of this singular document, that Robert, “ like another Joshua, or a 
Judas Maccabeus, gladly endured toils, distresses, the extremities of want, and 
every peril, to rescue his people and inheritance out of the hands of the enemy. 
Dur due and unanimous consent,” say they, tl have made him our chief and king. 
To him in defence of our liberty we are bound to adhere, as well of right, as by 
reason of his deserts, and to him we will in all things adhere ; for through him 
salvation lias been wrought unto our people. Should he abandon our cause, or 
aim at reducing us and our kingdom under the dominion of the English, we will 
instantly strive to expel him as a public enemy, and the sub verier of our rights 
and his own, and we will choose another king to rule and protect us; for, while 
there exist an hundred of us, we will nc er submit to England. We fight not 
for glory, wealth, or honour, but for that liberty which no virtuous man will sur- 
vive.” After describing with much animation the English king’s ambition and in- 
.iusthe, and praying the in ter position of his holiness, the manifesto proceeds: — 
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“ Should you, however, give a too credulous ear to the reports of our enemies, 
distrust the sincerity of our professions, and persist in favouring the English, to 
our destruction, we hold you guilty in the sight of the most high God, of the loss 
of lives, the perdition of souls, and all the other miserable consequences which 
may ensue from war between the two contending nations.” The pope, however 
much he may have been incensed at the boldness of this address, appears also to 
have been alarmed. In a bull which he shortly .afterwards sent to Edward, he 
strongly recommends pacific measures, and bostows upon Bruce the ambiguous 
title of “ Regent of the kingdom of Scotland.” 

The parliament which distinguished itself by this spirited and honourable 
measure was, in the course of its sitting, engaged in one of a more unpleasing 
character. This was the investigation of a conspiracy in which some of the 
highest men in the kingdom were implicated. Tiie affair is now, from the loss 
of records, but indistinctly understood. After a trial of the conspirators, Soulis, 
and the countess of Strathern were condemned to perpetual imprisonment. Gil- 
bert do M alerb, and John de Bogie, both knights, ami Richard Brown, an 
esquire, were found guilty of treason and suffered accordingly. Roger do Mou- 
bray died before sentence ; yet, according to a practice long retained in Scottish 
law in cases of treason, judgment was pronounced upon the dead body. The 
king, however, was pleased to mitigate this rigour, and he was allowed the hon- 
ours of sepulture. The fate of David de Brechin, the king’s nephew', who suf- 
fered on this occasion, excited universal and deep compassion. 11 is crime alone 
lay in the concealing of the treason, which was communicated to him under an 
oath of secrecy. He had neither approved of, nor participated in it ; yet not- 
withstanding these alleviations, and his near relationship to the king, he was 
made an example of rigorous, though impartial justice. This parliament was, in 
reference to this transaction, long remembered popularly under the appellation 
of the black parliament . 

During the inactive period of the truce, various methods were used towards ef- 
fecting a peace between England and Scotland, but without effect. The pope as 
well as the Erencli king offered their services fur this purpose ; but the exulta- 
tion in which Edward then was, from having successfully crushed the Lancaster! an 
faction which had so long disturbed bis personal peace and government, per- 
mitted him not to give ear to any moderate councils whatever. “ Give yourself,” 
says ho to the pope, “ no further solicitude about a truce with the Scots. The 
exigencies of my allairs inclined me formerly to listen to such proposals; but 
now I ain resolved to establish peace by force of arms.” While he was engaged 
in these preparations, the Scots penetrated by the western marches into Lanca- 
shire, committing their wonted devastations, mid returned home loaded with 
spoil. The king of Scots, who, at this time found no occasion for a general en- 
gagement with his greatly superior enemy, fell upon a simple and effectual expe- 
dient to render such an event unlikely, if not impossible. , All the cattle aud 
provisions of the Merse, Tiviotdale, and the Lotliians, lie ordered to be removed 
into inaccessible or secure places; an order which was so exactly executed, that 
according to tradition, the only prey which fell into the hands of the English 
was one solitary bull at Tranent, which, from lameness, had been unable to travel 
along with tlie other cattle. “ Is that all ye have got?” said the earl Warenne 
to tlie spoilers ns they returned to the camp ; “ 1 never saw so dear a beast.” Ed- 
ward advanced without opposition to the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, where 
having in vain waited for some time for supplies from his fleet, he was necessi- 
tated, from absolute famine, to retire. In their countermarch into England, the 
soldiers committed whatever outrages were possible in so desolate a rout. Their 
^license even got the better of their superstition. Monks, who believed th.it the 
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sanctity of their character would have protected them, were wantonly murdered, 
and their monasteries and abbeys plundered and burned. When this unfortunate 
army got once more into the peace and plenty of their own country, it was little 
better with them ; for, in proportion as their privations had been extreme, so, 
now, were their indulgences excessive ; and an English historian has left it on 
record, that almost one half of the great army which Edward had led into Scot- 
land, was destroyed either by hunger or intemperance. 

The remains of the English army had scarcely once more been restored to 
order, when the Scots, who had followed closely upon their rear, entered Eng- 
land, and laid siege to the castle of Norliam. Edward, himself, then lay at tho 
abbey of Biland in Yorkshire; the main body of bis troops being encamped in 
a strong position in the neighbourhood, supposed to be accessible only by one 
narrow pass. The Scots, commanded by Robert in person, suddenly raising the 
siege, marched onward in the hope of limling the English unprepared, or, as 
some say, of seizing the person of Edward, by the aid of some of that monarch’s 
treacherous attendants. This latter design, if at all entertaiuod, which Is not 
improbable, must have been found of too difficult execution. Douglas resolved 
to force the detile within which the English had entrenched themselves; ami 
Randolph, leaving his own peculiar command in the army, determined to join 
his friend in the enterprise. The attack and defence continued obstinate and 
bloody oil both sides, but, in every likelihood, the men of Douglas must have 
been obliged to retire, had not an unexpected aid come to their relief. The 
king of Scots, who commanded the main and inactive body of his army on the 
plain, had soon perceived the difficulty, if not impracticability of the adventure 
in which his two brave generals had engaged themselves. With the same hold 
and accurate forecast, which on some other occasions marked his generalship, lie 
fell upon the only, because in a great measure well-timed, means of extrication 
and success which his situation afforded. Between the two armies lay a long 
craggy hill of very difficult access, except through the narrow pass of which we 
have made mention, and which the body of men under Douglas were vainly en- 
deavouring to force. A party of I liglilanders from Argyle and the Isles, admi- 
rably suited for the service, were ordered, at some little distance, to scale the 
eminences and so gain command of the pass from the ground above, where they 
might* with signal ellect, annoy tho English underneath, and in flank. The 
manuuivre was successfully executed, the pass carried, and the whole English army 
shortly after put to complete rout. They were pursued by the Stewart at Mm 
head of live hundred men, to the gates of York. Edward, himself, escaped to 
the same place with the greatest difficulty, abandoning all his baggage and trea- 
sure to the enemy, leaving behind him even the privy seal of his kingdom. This 
was the last battle in which this undeserving and equally unfortunate prince en- 
gaged the Scots; and it maybe curious to remark hows in its result, it bore some 
resemblance to the disaster and shame of the lirst. The Scots, after committing 
extensive devastations on the unprotected and dispirited country, returned home, 
carrying along with them many prisoners, and an immense booty. 

From this period to the accession of Edward III. to the throne of England in 
1327, there occurred little which can properly come within our province to re- 
late. A truce for fifteen years was with much willingness acceded to by the 
English king, who could never, however, bo induced to relinquish his claim of 
sovereignty over Scotland. The pope was much pressed, particularly in an em- 
bassy conducted by Randolph, to permit the reconciliation of Robert with the 
church; but the king of Scots, as yet, possessed too little interest in that venal 
court, and the king of England too much, to allow of such a concession. The 
pontiff, however, showed all the favoui he could possibly, consistent with such a 
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denial ; and though pressed by Edward, under various pretences, to renew file 
publication of bis former censures, could by no means be induced to comply. 
The king of France was more honourable and just, though, probably at the same 
time, politic,, and concluded, in 132G, a treaty of alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, with Scotland. 

On the accession of Edward 111., hostilities almost immediately re-commenced 
between the two kingdoms. That these originated on the side of the Scots seems 
generally allowed ; but the motives which led to them are now only matter of 
conjecture. One historian assigns as the cause, that the Scots had detected the 
general bad faith of the English. According to Harbour, the ships of that na- 
tion had seized upon several Scottish ships bound for the low countries, slain the 
mariners, and refused to give satisfaction. 'That the king of Scotland, during 
the then weak state of the councils of England, had determined to insist upon 
the full recognition of his title, seems to have been, from the decisiveness of Ills 
preparations, the true, or more important, motive of the war. The campaign 
which followed, though, perhaps, as curious and interesting as any which occurred 
during these long wars, cannot be entered upon in this place, at length sutlicient 
to render it instructive ; and it much more properly falls to be described in the 
lives of those two great generals, Randolph and Douglas, by whom it was con- 
ducted. The enterprise, on the part of England, was productive of enormous 
expense to that kingdom ; and it terminated not only without advantage, Lut 
without honour. 

'The so long desired peace between the two kingdoms was now near at hand. 
To attain this had been the grand and constant aim of all king Robert’s policy; 
and the court of England seemed, at length, persuaded of the immediate neces- 
sity of a measure, the expediency of which could not but have long appeared ob- 
vious. A negotiation was therefore entered into, and brought to a happy issue in a 
parliament held at Northampton in April, 1328. The principal articles were 
the recognition of King Robert’s titles; the independent sovereignty of the 
kingdom ; and the marriage of Johanna, king Edward’s sister, to David, the son 
and heir of the king of Scots. 

Robert survived not long this consummation of his political life. He had for 
some time laboured under an inveterate distemper, in those days called a leprosy * 
a consequence of the fatigues, hardships, and sufferings which, to such an unpar- 
alleled degree, he had endured in the early part of his career. It was probably 
the same disease as that with which he was nlllicted prior to the battle of Tn- 
verury ; but though, at that time, the ardour of youth and enterprise, and a na- 
turally powerful constitution, had triumphed over its malignity, Robert seemed 
now fully aware that it must prove mortal. The two hist years of liis life were 
spent in comparative seclusion, in a castle at Cardross, situated on tlie northern 
shore of the firth of Clyde ; where, from documents still extant, Robert passed 
these few peaceful, though embittered days of his life, in a* stylo of munificence 
e\ery way becoming bis high station. JMuch of bis time was devoted to the con- 
struction of ships; and whether he himself joined personally in such amuse* 
liients or not, the expense of aquatic ami fishing excursions, hawking, and other 
sports, appears to have funned a considerable item of his domestic, disbursements. 
From the same authentic source, it is pleasing to observe, that his charities to 
the poor were regular and befit ting. 

Robert the First of Scotland died in this retirement, on the 7th day of June, 

1 3 W 2!), in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and twenty-third year of his reign. Prior 
to this event a remarkable and affecting scene is recorded to have taken place be- 
tween the dying monarch and several of his esteemed counsellors and companions 
in arms. Having spoke to these, generally, upon matters connected with the 
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ordering and well-being of his kingdom, Robert called Sir James Douglas to bis 
conch, and addressed him in somewhat the following manner : — ** Sir James, my 
dear and gallant friend, you know well the many troubles and severe hardships 
l have undergone in recovering and defending the rights of iny crown and peo- 
ple, for you have participated in them all. When I was hardest beset of all, 1 
made a vow, that if I ever overcame my difficulties, I would assume the cross, 
and devote the remainder of my days to warring against the enemies of our 
Lord and Saviour. Hut it has pleased providence, by this heavy malady, to take 
from me all hope of accomplishing, what, in my heart and soul, 1 have earnestly 
desired. Therefore, my dear and faithful companion, kuowing no knight more 
valiant, or better lilted than yourself for such a service, my earnest desire is, that 
when I am dead, you take my heart with you to Jerusalem, and deposit it in the 
holy sepulchre, that my soul may be so acquitted from the vow which my hotly is 
unable to fulfil” All present shed tears at this discourse. “ My gallant and 
noble king,” said Douglas, “ l have greatly to thank you for the many and large 
bounties which you have bestowed upon me; but cltielly, and above all, 1 am 
thankful, that you consider me worthy to be intrusted with this precious charge 
of your heart, which lias ever been full of prowess and goodness ; and l shall 
most loyally perform this last service, if Hod grant me life and power.” The 
king tenderly thanked him for his love ami fidelity, saying, “ 1 shall now die in 
peace.” Immediately after Robert's decease, his heart was taken out, as he had 
enjoined, and the body deposited under a rich marble monument, in the choir of 
the Abbey church of Dunfermline. 

Ho died that heroic, and no less patriotic monarch, to whom the people of 
Scotland, in succeeding ages, have looked back with a degree of national pride 
and affection, which it has been tins lot of few men in any age or country to in- 
spire. From a state of profligate degeneracy and lawless barbarity, originating 
in, and aggravated by, a foreign dominion and oppression, he raised the poor 
kingdom of Scotland to a greater degree of power and security than it had ever 
before attained; and by a wise system of laws and regulations, forming, in tact, 
the constitution of the popular rights and liberties, secured to posterity the be- 
nefit of all the great blessings which his arms and policy had achieved. 

JUtlJOK, Rohkut, an eminent, divine of the seventeenth century, a collateral 
relation of the sovereign who bore the same name, and ancestor at the sixth 
remove of the illustrious Abyssinian traveller, was horn about the year 1551, 
being the second son of Sir Alexander Rruce of Aiii.li in Stirlingshire, by Janet, 
daughter of Alexander, fifth Lord Livingston, and Agnes, daughter of the second 
Farl of Morton. We learn from Hi r refs Diary, a curious chronicle of the six- 
teenth century, that Sir Alexander, the father of this pious dhinc, was one of 
those powerful Scottish barons, who used to he always attended by a retinue of 
armed servants, ami did not scruple, even in the streets of the capital, to attack 
any equally powerful baron with whom they were at feud, and whom they might 
chance to meet. fUrrel tells us, for instance, that on “ the 21tli of November, 
15G7, at two in the afternoon, the laird of Ain h and the laird of Weeims | an- 
cestor of the Farl of Weinyssj melt upon the heigh gait of Fdinbiirghc [the High 
Street], and they and tliair followers fauglit a verey bloudy skirmish, wlicr ther 
wes maney liurte on both sydes by shote of pistole.” The father of the subject 
of this memoir was descended from a cadet of the Unices of Clackmannan, w ho, 
in the reign of James l. of Scotland, had married the eldest daughter of William 
de Airthe, and succeeded to the inheritance. The Bruces of Clackmannan, 
trom whom, we believe, all the Bruces of Stirlingshire, Clackmannanshire, Kin- 
ross, &c., ( including the Farl of Elgin, ) are descended, sprung from a younger 
son of ItohcrL de Bruce, the competitor with Baliol for the Scottish throne, and 
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therefore uncle to King Robert The render may perhaps remember the proud 
saying of the last Lady of Clackmannan, who, on being complimented by Robert 
Burns as belonging to the family of the Scottish hero, informed the poet, that 
King Robert belonged to her family: it will be seen from our present statement 
that the old lady made a slight mistake. 

While the eldest son of Sir Alexander Bruce was designed to inherit the pro- 
perty of Airth, a comparatively small appanage, consisting of the lands of Kin- 
naird, was appropriated to Robert ; but to eke out his provision for life, he was 
devoted, like many other cadets of Scottish families, to the profession of the law. 
With a view to qualify him for the bar, he was sent to Paris, where lie studied 
the principles of Roman jurisprudence under the most approved masters. After- 
wards returning to his native country, he completed liis studies at Edinburgh, 
and began to conduct his father’s business beforo the Court of Session. That 
court was then, like the other parts of government, corrupt and disordered ; the 
judges were court parlizans ; and justice was too often dispensed upon the prin- 
ciples of an auction. Young Bruce, whose mind was already tinctured with 
an ardent sentiment of religion, shrunk appalled from a course of life which 
involved such moral enormities, and, without regarding the prospect of speedily 
becoming a judge, which bis father, according to the iniquitous practice of the 
time, had secured for him by patent ! he determined on devoting himself to the 
church, which, it must bo confessed, at that time opened up fully as inviting 
prospects to an ambitious mind as the bar. llis parents, to whom the moral 
status of a clergyman in those days was as nothing compared with the nominal 
rank of a judge, combated this resolution by all the means in their power, not 
excepting the threatened withdrawal of Ills inheritance. But Bruce, who is said 
to have felt what he considered a spiritual call towards his new profession, 
resigned his pretensions to the estate without a sigh, and, throwing off the 
embroidered scarlet dress which lie liad worn as a courtier, exchanged his rcsi- 
denc.j at Edinburgh for the academical solitude of St Andrews, where he com- 
menced the study of theology. 

At this period, Andrew Melville, the divinity professor of St Andrews, was 
undergoing banishment on account of his opposition to the court; but being 
permitted to resume his duties in 1580, Bruce enjoyed the advantage of his pre- 
lections for the ensuing winter, and appears to have become deeply imbued with 
his peculiar spirit In the summer of 1587, he was brought to Edinburgh by 
Melville, and recommended to the Hen era 1 Assembly, as a lit successor to the 
deceased Mr Lawson, who, in his turn, hail been the successor of Knox. This 
charge, however, Bruce scrupled to undertake, lest lie should he found unfit lor 
its important duties; ho would only consent to preach till the next synod, 
by way of trying his abilities. It appears that lie filled the pulpit for some 
months, though not an ordained clergyman ; which certainly conveys a strange 
impression of tho rules of ilie church at that period, lie was even persuaded, 
on an emergency, to undertako the task of dispensing the communion — which 
must he acknowledged as a still more remarkable breach of ecclesiastical system. 
He was soon after called by the unanimous voice of the people to become their 
pastor; hut partly, perhaps, from a conscientious aversion to ordination, and 
partly from a respect to liis former exertions, lie would never submit to any 
ceremonial, such as is considered necessary by all Christian churches in giving 
commission to a new member. He judged the call of the people and the appro- 
bation of the ministry to be sufficient warrant for liis undertaking this sacred 
profession. 

So rapidly did the reputation of Bruce advance among his brethren, that, in 
six months after this period, at an extraordinary meeting of the (ieneral Assent- 
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bly, which was called to consider the means of defence against the Spanish Ar- 
mada, he was chosen Moderator. A charge was preferred to this court against 
a preacher named (iibson, who had uttered disrespectful language in his pulpit 
regarding king James. The accused party was charged to appear, and, failing 
to do so, was suspended for contumacy. There can be no doubt that the church 
was most reluctant to proceed to such an extremity with one of its members on 
a court charge ; and its readiness to do so can only be accounted for as necessi- 
tated in some measure by the avowed constitution of the church itself, which 
repeatedly set forth that it did not claim ail exemption for its members from 
ordinary law, hut only desired that an impeached individual should first he tried 
by his brethren. Accordingly we lind the conscience of the Moderator imme- 
diately accusing him in a strange way for having yielded a brother to lay ven- 
geance; for, on that night, he thought lie heard a voice saying to him, in the 
Latin language, * Why hast tliou been present at the condemnation of my ser- 
vant •*» When the destruction of the {Spanish Armada was known in Scotland, 
Rruce preached two thanksgiving sermons, which were published in 15!)1, and 
display a strength of sentiment and language fully sulHcient to vindicate the con- 
temporary reputation of the author to posterity. 

Master Robert Union, 1 as he was styled in compliance with the common 
fashion of the lime, figured conspicuously in the turbulent proceedings which, for 
some years after this period, characterised the ecclesiastical history of Scotland. 
Jiy king James he seems to have been regarded with a mixture of respect, jea- 
lousy, and fear, the result of his powerful abilities, his uncompromising hostility 
to undue regal power, and the freedom with which he censured the follies and 
vices of the court. It was by no means in contradiction to these feelings that, 
when James sailed for Denmark in I5S!), to bring home his queen, he raised 
-Master Robert to the Privy Council, and invested him with a non-commissioned 
power of supervision over the behaviour of the people during his absence; telling 
him, at the same time, that lie had more confidence in him and the other minis- 
ters of Edinburgh, than in the whole of his nobles. The king knew well enough 
that if he did not secure the exertions of the clergy on the side of the govern- 
ment during his absence, they would certainly act. against it. As might have 
been expected from the intlueiice of the clergy, the usual disorders of the realm 
ceased entirely during the paramouncy of this system of theocracy; and the 
<*'hief honour of course fell upon 1 Jruce. The turbulent Karl of Roth well, who 
was the nominal head of the government, proposed, during James’s absence, to 
make a public rcpcutancc for a life of juvenile profligacy. The strange scene, 
which exhibited the lirst mail in the kingdom humbled for sin before an ordinary 
Christian congregation, took place on the Dili of November in the High Church, 
Dn this occasion Bruce preached a sermon from H Tim., chap, ii., verses 22— 2(i, 
which was printed among others in 15!) 1, and abounds in good sense, and in 
pointed and elegant language. When the sermon was ended, the Karl of Bolli- 
well upon his knees confessed his dissolute and licentious life, and with tears in 
his eyes uttered the following words — ‘ 1 wald to Uod, that 1 might mak sic a 
repentance as mine heart craveth; and I desire you all to pray for it.’ Rut it 
was the repentance of Ksau, and soon effaced by greater enormities. 

On the return of king James with his queen, in May, 15!)0, Bruce received 
the cordial thanks of his Majesty for his «:eal in composing ditferenc.es during his 
absence, and his care in tutoring the people to behave decently before the queen 
and her Danish attendants, lie was also honoured with the duty of placing the 

1 Tile atlix, Master, appeal's to have been lirst used in Scotland as part of the style of tho 
rh*r» y. Throughout the wnole of the seventeenth century, it is not observed to have been ap- 
plied m any other class of men. 
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crown upon the rjueeirs head at her coronation ; which was considered a great 
triumph on the part of the Presbyterian church over the titular bishops. In the 
ensuing June, Bruce was himself married to Margaret, daughter of Douglas of 
Parkhead, a considerable baron, who some years after rendered himself conspi- 
cuous by assassinating James Stuart, Earl of Arran, who had been the favourite 
of King James, and the arch-enemy of the Presbyterian polity. The parents of 
.Bruce appear Vo have been now reconciled to him, for, on the occasion of his 
marriage, they gave him hack his inheritance of Kinnaird. 

The Protestant Church of Scotland had been so highly exasperated against 
the Catholics at t he Reformation, anil was now so imminently threatened by 
them, that its conduct in regard to that body at this period, bears very much the 
aspect of persecution. Three Catholic earls, lluntly, Angus, and Errol, had en- 
tered into the views which Spain for some years entertained against both divisions 
of Britain ; and they were now justly liable to the extreme vengeance of theil* 
sovereign for treason. James, however, never could be brought to put the laws 
fully in force against them, from a fear lest the Catholic party in general might 
thereby be provoked 1.0 oppose his succession to Ki i/abet li. The backwardness 
of James, and the forwardness of the clergy in this cause naturally brought them 
into violent collision, and as Bruce, next to Melville, was now the leader of the 
clergy, he became exceedingly odious to his sovereign. Tile following anecdote, 
related by an Episcopalian pamphleteer of a succeeding age, will illustrate their 
relative positions better than any thing else. “ It is to this day remembered,’’ 
says Maxwell, bishop of Ross, in the Burden of lssachar, printed ltilt), “that 
when Master Robert Bruce came from his visitation in the east, returning to 
Edinburgh, and entering by the Caiiougate, king James, looking out at his win- 
dow iu the palace of 1 lolymodliouse, with indignation (which extorted from him 
an oath), said, ‘ .Master Robert Bruce, L am sure, intends to he king, and declare 
himself heir to king Robert de Bruce.’ At another time, wishing to recall the 
three banished lords, Angus, lluntly, and Errol, James attempted to gain tire 
conseut of Master Robert, who possessed more power in Edinburgh, through his 
command of consciences, than the sovereign himself. Being ushered into the 
king’s bed-chamber, James opened unto him liis views upon ilie English crown, 
and his fears lest the Papists in Scotland, of whom these lords were the chief, 
should contrive to join with their brethren in England, and raise obstacles to his 
succession. He continued, ‘ Do ydU not think it (it, Master Robert, that 1 give 
them a pardon, restore them to their honour and lands, and hy doing no gain 
them, that thus l may save the effusion of Christian blood ?’ To this demand, so 
piously made, the answer was, 1 Sir, you niuy pardon Angus and Errol, and 
recall them; hut it is not lit, nor will you ever obtain my consent to pardon or 
recall lluntly.) To this the most gracious king sweetly replied, ‘Master Robert, 
it were better for me to pardon and recall him without the other two, than the 
other two without him: first, because you know lie bath a greater command, and 
is more powerful than the other two; secondly, you know' I am more assured of 
liis affection to me, for he hath married my near and dear kinswoman, the Duke 
of Lennox his sister.’ liis rejoinder was, ‘ Sir, 1 cannot agree to it.’ The 
king desiring him to consider it, dismissed him ; but when sent for once more, 
Mr Robert still continued inexorable : ‘ I agree with all my heart,’ said he, 
* that you recall Angus and Errol ; but for lluntly it cannot be.’ The king 
resumed, and repeated his reasons before mentioned, and added some more ; but 
ho obstinately opposed and contradicted it * * * King James desired liis 

reusons ; lie gave none, but spoke majestically. Then the king told him dow r n- 
right, ' .Master Robert, I have told you my purpose ; you see how nearly it con- 
cerned! me ; I have given you my reasons for my resolutions ; you give me your 
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opinion, but you strengthen it not with reasons. Therefore, I will hold my 
resolution, and do as 1 iirst spoke to you.’ To which, with Christian and sub- 
ject-like reverence, Bruce returned this reply, 1 Well, Sir, you may do as you 
list ; but choose you, you shall not have me and the Karl of 1 luiitly both for 
you.’ ” 'Chough this tale is told by an enemy, it bears too many characteristic 
marks to be altogether false ; and certainly it presents a most expressive picture 
of the comparative importance of the leader of the Scottish church and the leader 
of the Scottish state. Maxwell insinuates interested ami unworthy motives for 
Bruce’s conduct on this occasion ; but the whole tenor of the man's life dis- 
proves their reality. There can be no doubt that he was actuated solely by a 
tear for the elleel which Ihuilly’s great territorial inilueiice might, have upon the 
Scottish church. To show that his conduct on this occasion was by no means of 
an uncommon kind, we may relate another anecdote. On the tith of .lime, 
1592, the king came to the Little Kirk, to hear Bruce’s sermon. In his dis- 
course, Bruce moved the question, “ What could the great disobedience of #ie 
land mean now, while the king was present? seeing some reverence was borne 
to his shadow while absent. To this he himself answered, that it was the uni - 
versat contempt of his subjects. lie therefore exhorted the king “ to call to. 
(»od, before he either ale or drank, that the Lord would give him a resolution 
to execute j is lice on malefactors, although it should he with the hazard of his 
life : which, if he would enterprise courageously, the Lord would raise enough 
to assist, and all his impediments would vanish away. Otherwise,” said lie, in 
conclusion, li you will not be suffered to enjoy your crown alone, but every man 
will have one.’’ When we lind the king obliged to submit to such rebukes as 
this before bis subjects, can we wonder at bis finding it a difficult task to exact 
obedience from those subjects, either to himself or the laws. 

The extraordinary power of the Scottish church came at length to a period. 
During a violent contention between the church and court in 159(i, the parlizans 
of the former were betrayed by their zeal into a kind of riot, which was con- 
strued by the king into an attack upon his person. The re-action occasioned 
by this event, ami the increased power which lie now possessed in virtue of his 
near approach to the Knglish throne, enabled him to take full advantage of their 
imprudence, in imposing certain restrictions upon the church, of an episcopal 
tendency. Bruce, who preached the sermon which preceded the riot, found 
it necessary, though not otherwise concerned, to fly to England, lie did not 
procure permission to return for some months, and even then lie was not .allowed 
to resume his functions as a parish minister. Kor some time, he officiated pri- 
vately in the houses of his friends. Kor was it till after a long course of dis- 
agreeable contentions with tbc court, that he was received back into one of the 
parochial pulpits of Edinburgh. 

This was but the beginning of a scries of troubles which descended upon the 
latter half of Bruce’s life. In August, lb 00, the king met with the strange 
adventure known by the name of the Lowrie Conspiracy. When he afterwards 
requested the ministers of Edinburgh to give an account of this .if lair to their 
congregations, and offer up thanks for his deliverance, Bruce happened to be- 
one of a considerable party who could not bring themselves to believe that James 
had been conspired against by the two young lliithvens, but rather were of opin- 
ion that the whole affiiir was a conspiracy of his own to rid himself of two men 
whom he had reason to hate. A strange incoherent notion as to the attach- 
ment of these young men to the presbyterian system, and the passion which one 
of them had entertained for the queen, took possession of this party, though 
there is not the slightest evidence to support either proposition. To king James, 
who was full of liis wonderful deliverance, this scepticism was exceedingly 
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annoying, for more reasons than one ; and accordingly it was not surprising that 
lie should have been disposed to take the sharpest measures with a recusant of 
so much popular influence as Bruce. “ Yc have heard me, ye have heard my 
minister, ye have heard my council, yc liavo heard the Earl of Mar,’’ exclaimed 
the enraged monarch ; yet all would not do. The chancellor then pronounced 
a sentence dictated by the council, prohibiting Bruce and three of his brethren 
to preach in the kingdom under pain of death. 

Bruce, after spending some time as a prisoner in the town of Airth, his pater- 
nal seat, embarked at (Jiiccnsferry on the 5th of November, and, in five days 
after, lauded at .Dieppe in Normandy. When he went on board, which was near 
midnight, a luminous glow lighted the heavens, in a remarkable manner, an acci- 
dent which the people, ignorant of such phenomena, imputed to the Divine 
approbation of his piety, and which his own mind probably accepted in that 
sense. The rest of the recusants, adopting <‘ l more worldly line of conduct, sub- 
mitted to the royal pleasure, and were returned to their charges. 

The public character and usefulness of Bruce were shipwrecked for ever by 
this unfortunate event, lie had here sacriticed his profession, his Christian 
ministrations, the affections of his ilock, and the pleasures of his home and coun- 
try, to a paltry quibble, which might have been evaded by the least exertion of 
prudence, ami without the expense of any g6od feeling or principle, unless the 
pride of singularity can be so entitled. What is worse than this, he had sacri- 
ficed himself for a quibble about words — for it was no better — at a time when 
Ills presence was of the last importance to a cause which lie esteemed that of reli- 
gion itself, and for which his life and its exertions ought to have heen reserved. 

It would appear that he soon saw how splendid a triumph his obstinacy liad 
afforded to his enemies, for next year he attempted to come to an accommoda- 
tion with the king, which advanced so far that he obtained permission to return 
to Scotland, lie had two interviews with James, one of them at the very mo- 
ment when his majesty mounted liorse on his journey to England. But the 
minions of the court and friends of the episcopal religion contrived to prevent 
liis oilers of submission from having their due weight, ile was formally deposed 
in 1 and sent to Inverness, which was then a frequent place of banishment 
for obnoxious clergymen. There lie remained for eight years, only exercising 
liis gifts in a private way, but still with the best effect upon the rude people who 
heard him. ill lb 13, his son procured permission for his return to Kinnaird, 
upon the condition that he would confine himself to that place. There, however, 
he soon found himself very painfully situated, on account of the comparatively 
dissolute manners of the neighbouring clergy, who arc said to have persecuted 
him in return for the freedom he used in censuring tlieir behaviour. He obtain- 
ed leave from the Privy Council to retire to a more sequestered^ house at 31onk- 
land, near Doth well, where, however, lie soon attracted the notice of the Bishop 
of Ulasgowr, oil account of the crowds which flocked to hear him. He was 
obliged to return to Kinnaird. In 1 (i *2 1 , the Scottish parliament was about to 
pass the lamed articles of Perth, in order to bring back something like form to 
tho national system of worship. Bruce could not restrain his curiosity to witness 
this awful infliction upon the church ; he took advantage of some pressing piece 
of private business to come to Edinburgh. The bishops watched tho motions of 
their powerful enemy with vigilance, and ho was soon observed. They entered 
a petition and complaint before the Council, and he was committed to Edinburgh 
castle for several months, after which lie was again condemned to Inverness. 
Some of the lords of the council, who were his friends, wrote to court, in order 
to have the place of confinement fixed at his family seat; but James had heard 
of the effect, of his preachings at that place, and returned for answer, — ‘ It is not 
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for the love of him tlmt yo have written, but to entertain a schism in the kirk ; 
we' will have no more popish pilgrimages to Kin na ini ; he shall go to Inverness.* 
Thus did he again forfeit a theatre of exertion comparatively valuable, for the 
sake of an unworthy object. lie remained at Inverness till the deatli of James 
in l(i25, when he obtained permission once more to reside at his own house, 
lie was even allowed, for some time after this, to preach in some of the parish 
churches around Kdinburgh, whither large crowds Hocked to hear him. At 
length, in lfi:2!), lie became so conspicuous for these irregular ministrations, that 
Charles wrote to the Council, requesting that he might again be confined strictly 
to Kinnaird, or the space of two miles around it. The church of Lnrherl having 
been neglected by the bishops, and left in ruins without either minister or sti- 
pend ; he had repaired it at his own expense, and, now' finding it. within the 
limits of his confinement, he preached there every Sunday to a numerous and 
eager audience. At one of his sermons, either in that church or in the neigh- 
bourhood, he gained a proselyte who revenged his cause, and that of presbytor- 
inus in general, a few years after. This was the celebrated Alexander I lender- 
son, minister at Leuchurs, in Kite, whom he converted from episcopal sentiments, 
by preaching from the first verse of the tenth chapter of St John’s gospel. 

Bruce hail now lived to see the Scottish presbyteriau church altered for an im- 
perfect episcopacy, and as he prepared for the fine which three score and 
ten years had long marked out for him, he must have felt convinced that what 
remained of liis favourite s\siem could not long survive him. The revival of the 
presbyteriau polity, in all its pristine glory, w;us reserved in its proper time for 
his pupil Henderson. Kxliausted with the infirmities of age, he was for some 
time almost confined to his chamber; yet, as lie laboured under no active dis- 
ease, his end advanced slowly. On the Kith of August, L(>.‘ll, having break- 
fasted with his family, in the usual manner, lie felt death approaching, and 
warned his children that his master called him. Willi these words, he desired 
a bible to he brought, and finding that his sight was gone, lie requested his 
daughter to place his hand on the two last verses of the Kpistle to the Homans. 
These were highly expressive of his life, his resolution, and his hopes. When his 
hand was fixed on the w'ords, he remained for a few moments satisfied ami 
silent. He had only strength to add, ‘Now Hod he with you, my children; l 
have breakfasted with you, and shall sup to-night with the Lord Jesus Christ. 7 Ho 
then closed his eyes, and peacefully expired. 

Such was the end of the long and various life of Robert Bruce. Whatever 
opinion may be entertained of his religious principles, by tbe friends or foes of 
a particular clmrch, the fears of liis opponents were a sulllcient testimony of bis 
learning and abilities. The merits and the faults of liis character are alike to 
be judged with a reference to the age in which he lived : the former would have 
made up a noble character at any time, while the latter — even that, fantastic 
obstinacy which caused him, very culpably, to lose the means of extensive useful- 
ness for a grilling point of punctilio — could only have cast a shade over liis 
character in such an age of polemical contention as that of James, the Sixth, 
liis hold and comprehensive mind, his stern independence, and stainless integrity, 
are qualities, which, under every disadvantage, procure the respect, of mankind, 
and indicate superior character. Less violent than Melville, more enlightened 
than Knox, he viewed with a brighter aad milder eye the united interests of 
the church and nation. With a mind only a little more accommodating to the 
circumstances of the time, he must have become the first man of his age ami 
country, instead of spending the latter half of liis life in exile. But if he had 
been so, it is to be feared he would not have been tbe really great man which 
downright principle has rendered him. The fortitude of Robert Bruce in his 
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adversity reckons Hie meanness of its cause; and it is at least certain that, if 
lie had not been banished for an unreasonable insult to the king, he would 
speedily have been displaced for some reason, leaving his enemies less to say in 
their own defence. 

The person of Robert Bruce was tall and. dignified. Ilis countenance was 
majestic, and his appearance in the pulpit grave, and expressive of much 
authority. His manner of delivery was, in the words of a presbyterian his- 
torian, ‘ an earthquake to his hearers, and he rarely preached but to a weeping 
auditory. *> It is told, as an instance of the effect of his sermons, tliat a poor 
Highlander one day mine to him after he had concluded, and ottered to him his 
whole wealth (two cows), on condition that he would make God his friend. 
Accustomed to continual prayer and intense meditation on religious subjects, bis 
ardent imagination at times appears to have lost itself in visions of the divine 
favour; a specious, but natural illusion, by which the most virtuous minds liave 
befell deceived and supported, when reason and philosophy have been summoned 
in vain. His knowledge of the Scriptures was extensive, and accurate beyond 
the attainment of his age. His skill in the languages, and t lie sciences of those 
times, not to mention his acquaintance with the Jaws and constitution of the 
kingdom, a branch of knowledge possessed by few of liis brethren, was equal, 
if not superior, to that of any of the Scottish reformers. His sermons, of which 
sixteen were printed in his lifetime, display a boldness of expression, regularity 
of style, and force of argument, seldom to be found in the Scottish writers of the 
sixteenth century. A translation of their rich idiomatic Scottish into the 
English tongue was printed in 1 (i 17, and is that which is now most common in 
Scotland. 

This great man was buried within the church of Barbell, in which lie had 
often preached during the latter part of his life. People assembled from all 
quarters to attend liis funeral; and, according to ( -alder wood, between four and 
five thousand persons followed his corps to the grave. It is impossible to con- 
clude this narrative of Ilia life, without remarking how' much of his person and 
character revived in the Abyssinian Bruce, liis descendant in the sixth degree, 
whose person was also majestic, and whose mind, while diminished a little in 
utility by hasty passion and a want of accommodation to circumstances, was also 
of the most powerful cast, and calculated to produce a great impression upon 
those around it. 

BKIJNTON, Mrs Mary, an eminent moral novelist of the present century, 
was born in the island of Burra, in Orkney, November 1, 1778. ller father 
was Colonel Thomas Balfour of I'd wick, a cadet of one the most respectable fami- 
lies in the county of Orkney, ller mother was Frances Ligonicr, only daughter 
of Colonel higoiiier of the 13tli dragoons, and neicc of the Fail of Ligonier, 
under whose care she was educated. Previous to her sixteenth year, Mary 
Balfour had received some instructions in music, and in French and Italian # 
from her mother ; and her education was completed by a short residence at a 
boarding-school in Edinburgh. At the early age mentioned, she had to under- 
take the charge of her father’s household, from which she was removed in her 
twentieth year, to he the wife of the liev. Alexander Brunt on, minister of the 
parish of Bolton in East Lothian. In the retirement, and moderate elegance of 
a Scottish manse, Mrs BtnmUm was only at first, conspicuous for her attention to 
licr household duties. Afterwards, however, the tastes of her husband led her 
gradually into habits of study, and she went., with his direction and assistance, 
through a course of reading, in history, philosophy, criticism, and the belles 
lottres. The promotion of her husband to a ministerial charge at Edinburgh, 
which took place six years after her marriage, was favourable to the expansion 
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and improve me nt of her intellect, by introducing her into a circle of society 
more enlightened than any in which she had hitherto moved. The native 
powers of iter mind were slowly developed; she ripened from the simple house- 
wife into the clear-minded and intelligent xarante. Yet. for ninny years, she 
was only known as a well-informed, hut perfectly unpretending female. So tin- 
from displaying any disposition to active literature, she felt the com posit ion of a 
letter to he burdensome. A trivial circumstance is said to have operated, with 
several other causes, in inducing her to attempt a regular work. She had often 
urged her husband to undertake some literary work, and once she appealed to 
an intimate friend, who was present, whether he would not publish it. This 
third party expressed a ready consent, but said be would, at least as willingly 
publish a book of her own writing, 'i bis seemed at. the time to strike her with 
a sense of her powers hitherto not entertained, and she asked more than once 
whether he was in earnest. She then appears to have commenced her novel, 
entitled “ .Self Control,” of which she had finished a considerable part, of the 
first volume before making even her husband privy to her design. Jit 1811, 
the work was published at Edinburgh, in two volumes, and the impression which 
it made upon the public was immediate and decisive. It, was ackiiow lodged that 
there were faults of a radical and most unfortunate kind — such as the perpetual 
danger to which the honour of the heroine was exposed, (an intolerable subject 
of fictitious writing,) hut every one appreciated the beauty and correctness of the 
s!)le, and the acuteness of ohservnt ion, and loftiness of sentiment, which per- 
vaded the whole. The modesty of Mrs llrunlon, which was almost fantastic, 
induced her to give this composition to the world without her name, hour 
years afterwards, she published a second novel in three volumes, entitled 
“ Discipline,” which was only admired in a degree inferior to the first. She 
afterwards commenced a third tale under the title “ Emmeline,” which she did 
not live to finish. 

Mrs Hrunton had been married twenty years without being blessed with any 
offspring. Tn the summer of LNLS, when a prospect of that blessing occurred, she 
became impressed with a belief that she should not survive. With a trampiillity, 
therefore, which could only he the result of great strength of mind, joined to 
the purest sentiments of religion and virtue, she made every preparation for 
death, exactly as if she had been about to leave her home upon a journey. The 
clothes in which she was to be laid in the grave, were selected by herself; she 
herself had chosen and labelled some tokens of remembrance for her more 
intimate friends; and she even prepared with her own hand a list of the indi- 
viduals to whom she wished intimations of her death to he sent. Yet. these 
anticipations, though so deeply fixed, neither shook licr fortitude, nor diminished 
her cheerfulness. They neither altered her wish to live, nor the ardour with 
which she prepared to meet the duties of returning health, if returning health 
were to he her portion. 

To the inexpressible grief of her husband and friends, and, it may be said, 
of the literary world at large, the unfortunate ladys anticipations proved true. 
On the 7th of December, she gave birth to a still-born son, and for some days 
recovered with a rapidity beyond the hopes of her medical attendants. A fever, 
however, took place, and, advancing with fatal violence, terminated her valuable 
life on the llltli, in the forty-first year of her age. 

The whole mind and character of Mrs Hrunton was iC one pure and perfect 
chrysolite” of excellence. Wc are so agreeably anticipated in an estimate of 
her worth by an obituary tribute paid to her memory by Mrs Joanna Haillie, 
that we shall make no scruple for laying it before the reader: — 
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No more shall tad-rid pauper watch 
The gentle rising of the latch, 

And as she enters shift his place, 

To hear her voice and see her face. 

The helpless vagrant, oft relieved, 

From her hath his last dole received. 

The. circle, social and enlightened, 

Whose evening horn's her converse brightened, 

Have seen her quit the friendly door, 

Whose threshold she shall cross no more. 

And he, by holy ties endear’d, 

Whose life, her love so sweetly cheer'd, 

Of her cold clay, the mind’s void cell, 

Jlath ta’en a speechless last farewell. 

Yea, those who never saw her lace, 

Now did on blue horizon trace 
One mountain of her native land, 

Nor turn that leaf with eager hand, 

On which appears- the unfuiish’d page, 

Of her whoMi works did oft. engage 
I Tut insl attention, interest deep. 

While, searching, healthful thoughts would cm p 
To tin; heart’s core, like balmy air, 

To h a\e, a kindly feeling there, — 

A i m l gaze, till slain of fallen tears, 
l f pon the snow y blank appears. 

Now all wlm did her friendship claim, 

Willi alter’d voice, pronounce her name, 

And quickly turn, with wistful tar, 

Her praise from stranger’s Jips to hear, 

And hoard as saintly relies gain’d, 

Aught that to her hath e’er pertain’d. 

The last beautiful allusion is to the unfinished tale of Kmnieline, which was 
published l>y hoc husband, i Jr llriintoii (now professor of Oriental Languages in 
the university of Fdinhiirgli), along* with a brief, but most elegant and touching 
memoir of her life. 

WlYHONK, L’atiuck, F. 11. S., the well known author of A Tour in Sicily 
and Malta, one of the* most entertaining works in the language, was the son of 
a clergyman in the neighbourhood of Dumbarton, and born in L7-II. Having 
received an excellent university education, which qualified him for the duties of a 
travelling preeeptor, he was engaged in that capacity, first by Mr ileckford, of 
Somcrly in Suffolk, and afterwards Mr Fullarton, who was known in after Jife 
iis commander of a large body of troops in India, and finally as 011 c of the 
throe commissioners for the government of Trinidad. I lis excursion with the 
former gentleman took plate in 171.7-$; the latter in 1770. In the second 
tour, lie visited Sicily and Malta, which were then almost unknown to the 
Fuglish. Having written an account of this journey in a series of letters to 
Mr J look ford, he was induced by a consideration of the uninformed state of the 
Jtritish public upon this subject, to publish his work in 1773, under the title of 
“ A 'lour through Sicily and Malta.” This work is not only a most original 
nml amusing narrative, but it contains a great deal of scientific knowledge, 
especially regarding the temperature of the air, which was the object of Mr 
llry done's particular study. For the purpose of carrying on his scientific obser- 
vations, he travelled with an apparatus as perfect as could then he procured, or 
••is it was possible to carry in the luggage of a traveller. Having returned to 
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England in 1771, lie obtained a respectable appointment under government, 
and after the publication of his travels, which procured for him no common share 
of reputation and respect, was nominated a member of several learned societies, 
particularly of the lloyal Society, London, In the transactions of this learned 
body, are several papers of Mr llr y done, chiefly on the subject of electricity, 
of which lie was a profound student, and a close and anxious observer, lie 
spent the latter part of his life in retirement, at Lennel House, near Cold- 
stream, where he was visited by the most distinguished persons in literature and 
public life. The author of Marmion has introduced into that work, tho follow- 
ing episode respecting Mr Brydone : — 

44 Where Lrnnel’s convent dosed llieir march: 

There now is left but one frail arch, 

Yet mourn thou not its cells ; 

Our time a fair exchange lias mude; 

Jhird b\, in hospitable shade, 

A reverend pilgrim dwells, 

Well worth the whole Bernardino brood, 

That e’er wore sandal, frock, or liood.” 

Patrick Brydone died at Lennel in 1818, at an advanced age. 

BUCHAN, Elspith, the leader of a small sect of fanatics, now extinct, was 
the daughter of John Simpson, who kept an inn at Fitney-Can, the half way 
house between Hand* and Portsoy. She was born in 1738, and educated in the 
Scottish Episcopal communion. Having been sent when a girl to Glasgow, in 
order to enter into a life of service, she married Robert Buchan, a workman in 
I he pottery belonging to her master, with whom she lived for several years, and 
had several children. Having changed her original profession of faith for that 
of her husband, who was a burglier-scceder, her mind seems to have become per- 
plexed with religious fancies, as is too often the case with tiiose who alter their 
creed. She fell into a habit of interpreting the Scriptures literally, and begau 
to promulgate certain strange doctrines, which she derived in this manner from 
holy writ. Having now removed to Irvine, she drew over to her own way ot 
thinking, Mr Hugh Whyte, a Relief clergyman, who consequently abdicated bis 
charge, and became her chief apostle. The sect was joined by persons of a rank 
of life in which no such susceptibility was to be expected. Mr Hunter, a 
writer, and several trading people in good circumstances, were among the con- 
verts. After having indulged their absurd fancies for several years at Irvine, the 
mass of the people at length rose in April, 178 1, and iissembled in a threaten- 
ing and tumultuous manner around 31r Whyte’s house, which had become the 
tabernacle of the new religion, and of which they broke all the windows. The 
Ruchanites felt this insult so keenly, that they left the town to the number of 
forty-six persons, and, proceeding through Mauchliiie, Cumnock, Sanquhar, and 
Thornhill, did not halt till they arrived at a farmhouse, two miles south from the 
latter place, and thirteen from Dumfries, where they hired the out-houses for 
their habitation, in the hope of being permitted, in that lonely scene, to exercise 
their religion without further molestation. Mrs Buchan continued to be the great 
mistress of the ceremonies, and Mr Whyte to be the chief officiating pries L They 
possessed considerable property, which all enjoyed alike, and though several men 
were accompanied by their wives, all the responsibilities of the married stale 
were given up. Some of them wrought gratuitously at their trades, for the bene- 
fit of those who employed them ; but they professed only to consent to this, in 
order that they might have opportunities of bringing over others to their own 
views. They scrupulously abjured all worldly considerations whatsoever, wishing 
only to lead a quiet and holy life, till the commencement of the Millennium, or 
i. 3 c 
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tho day of judgment, which they believed to be at hand. Observing, they said, 
how the young ravens are fed, and how the lilies grow, we assure ourselves that 
God will feed and clothe us. 31 rs Ihichan, who was said to have given herself 
out to be tiie Virgin Mary, at first denied that she was so. Instead of being the 
mother of Christ, she said, after the flesh, she was his daughter alter the spirit 
'The little republic existed for some lime, without any tiling occurring to mar their 
happiness, except the occasional rudeness of unl>elieviiig neighbours. At length, 
;is hope sickened, worldly feelings appear to have returned upon some ol the mem- 
bers ; and, notwithstanding all the efforts which Mrs I Indian could make to keep 
her flock together, a few returned to Irvine. It would seem that as the faith ot 
her followers declined, she greatly increased the extravagance ot her pretensions, 
and the rigour of her discipline, it is said that when any person was suspected 
of an intention to leave the society, she ordered him to he locked up, and 
ducked every day in cold water, so that it required some little address in any one 
to gel out of her clutches. In the year 17<S(», the following tacts were reported 
hy some of the seceding members on their return to the west. “ lhe distribution 
of provisions she kept ill her own hand, and took special care that they should 
not pamper their bodies with too much food, and every one behoved to be en- 
tirely directed hy her. 'Hie society being once scarce of money, she told them 
she had a revelation, informing her they should have a supply ot cash irom hea- 
ven : accordingly, she took one of the members out with her, and caused him 
to hold two cornel’s of a sheet, while she held the other two. I laving continued 
for a considerable time, without any shower of money tailing upon it, the man 
at last tired, and left Mrs Ihichan to hold the sheet herseli. Mrs Ihichan, in a 
short time after, came ill with £5 sterling, and upbraided the man for his unbe- 
lief, which she said was the only cause that prevented it irom coining sooner. 
Many of tho members, however, easily accounted, for this pretended miracle, and 
shrewdly suspected that the money came irom her own hoard. I hat she had a 
considerable purse was not to he doubted, lor she fell on many wajs to rob the 
members of every thing they had of value. Among other things, she informed 
them one evening, that they were all to ascend to heaven next morning ; there- 
fore it was only necessary they should lay aside all their vanities and ornaments, 
ordering them, at the same time, to throw their rings, watches, &rc. into the asli- 
Jiolc, which many were foolish enough to do, while others more prudently hid 
every thing of this kind that belonged to them. Next morning she took out all 
the people to take their flight. After they had waited till they were tired, not 
one of them found themselves any lighter than they were the day before, but 
remained with as firm a footing on earth as ever. She again blamed their un- 
belief — said that want of faith alone prevented their ascension ; and complained 
of the hardship she was under, in being obliged, on account ot* their unbelief, to 
continue with them in this world. She at last fell upon an expedient to make 
them light enough to ascend : nothing less was found requisite than to fast for 
forty days and forty nights, ’l he experiment was immediately put in practice, 
and several found themselves at death’s door in a very short time. She was then 
obliged to allow* them some spirits and water; hut many resolved no longer to 
submit to such regimen, and went oil’ altogether. Me know not,’’ thus concludes 
the statement, “ if the forty days he ended ; but a few experiments of this kind 
will leave her, in the qml, sole proprietor of the society’s funds.” 

What adds to the curiosity of this strange talc of fanaticism, is, that Mrs 
Buchan’s husband was still living in pursuit of Ids ordinary trade, and a taithtn 
adherent of the burglier-seceders. One of her children, a boy of twelve 01 
fourteen, lived with the father; two girls of move advanced age were among her 
own followers. Notwithstanding her increased absurdity, and wc may add, the 
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increased tyranny of her behaviour, she continued to liavo a lew followers in 
1791, when she approached her last scene. Among these was her first apostle, 
Mr Whyte. Finding that she was about to go the way of all the earth, she 
called her disciples together, and exhorted them to continue steadtiist and unani- 
mous in their adherence to the doctrine which they had received from her. She 
told them she had one secret to communicate— a last desperate effort at imposi- 
tion — that she was in reality the Virgin Mary, and mother of our Lord ; that 
she was the same woman mentioned in the .Revelations as being clothed with the 
sun, and who was driven into the wilderness ; that she had been wandering in 
the world ever since our Saviour’s days, and only for some lime past bad so- 
journed in Scotland: that though she might appear to die, they needed not he 
discouraged, for she would only sleep a little, and in a short time would visit 
them again, and conduct them to the new Jerusalem. After her death, which 
took place, May 1791, it was a long time before her votaries would straighten 
or dress the corpse ; nor would they coffin her, until obliged by the smell ; and 
after that they would not bury licr, hut built up the cnlHu in a corner of the 
ham, always expecting that she would rise again from the dead, according toiler 
promise. At last, the neighbouring country people, shocked with these pro- 
ceedings, went to a justice of peace, and got an order that she should he buried; 
so that the famous Mrs lhiclian was at length reduced to a level with all the dead 
generations of her kind. 

IMJCI IAN, William, M. 1). a popular medical writer of great celebrity, was 
born in 1729, at Aiicrum in Hoxhiirghslure. Mis grandfather had been obliged, 
for some time, to reside with his family in Holland, oil account of the religions 
troubles which preceded the devolution. Ills father possessed a small estate, in 
addition to which he rented a farm from the Duke of Roxburgh. His genius 
for medicine was displayed before he could have received any adequate instruc- 
tion; and even when a school-boy, lie was at once the physician and surgeon of 
the village. Nevertheless, being destined by his friends for the church, he re- 
paired to Edinburgh, to study tliviiiity. At the university lie spent the unusual 
time of nine years, studying anything rather than theology. At this period of 
his life, mathematics «aml botany were among his favourite pursuits. Finally, he 
devoted himself wholly to medicine, lie enjoyed, at this time, the friendship of 
tile illustrious (Gregory, whose liberal maxims are believed to have had great in- 
fluence over his future life. Before taking his degree, he was induced, by the 
invitation of a fellow-student, to settle in practice for some time in Yorkshire. 
While established in that district, he became a candidate for the situation of 
Physician to the Foundling Hospital, then supported by parliament at Ackwortli, 
and, after a fair trial of skill with ten professional men, was successful. Jn this 
situation he laid the foundation of that knowledge of the diseases of children, 
which afterwards appeared so conspicuous in his writings. Having returned to 
Kdinburgh to take out his degree, he became acquainted with a well-connected 
lady of the name of d’eter, whom he soon after married. He continued to he 
Physician to the Ackwortli Foundling Hospital, till parliament, becoming con- 
vinced of the bad effects of such an institution, withdrew the aunual grant of 
sixty thousand pounds, upon which it had hitherto been supported. lie then 
removed to Sheffield, where for some time he enjoyed extensive practice. He 
appears to have spent the years between 17o2 and in this town. He then 

commenced practice at Fdinburgh, and for several years was very well em- 
ployed, though it was allowed that he might have enjoyed much more business, 
if his convivial habits had not distracted so much of his attention. He was not, 
however, anxious for an extensive practice. Having for a considerable time 
directed his attention to a digest of popular medical knowledge, he published, in 
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1769, lus work entitled, ‘‘Domestic Medicine; or, the Family Physician — be- 
ing an attempt to render the Medical Art more generally useful, by showing 
people what is in their own power, botli with respect to the prevention and cure 
of diseases : chiclly calculated to recommend a proper attention to regimen and 
simple medicines.” This work, which had been much indebted, in respect of its 
composition, to the ingenious William Smell ie f was published by Balfour, an emi- 
nent bookseller at Fdinburgli, at the price of six shillings; and such was its 
success, that “ the first, edition,” says the author, “ of 5000 copies, was entirely 
sold off in a corner of Britain , before another could he got ready.’’ The se- 
cond edition appeared in 1772, “with considerable additions.” The Domestic 
Medicine is constructed on a plan similar to that adopted by Tissot in his Avis 
an Paupfe . It appealed to the wants anti wishes of so large a class of the com- 
munity, that, considering it to have been the first work of I lie kind published in 
llrituin, there is no wonder that it should have attained such success. Before the 
death of the author in 1S05, nineteen large editions had been sold, by which the 
publishers were supposed to realise annually about ,£700, being exactly the sum 
which they are said to havo given at first for the copyright. The learned Du- 
planil of Paris, Physician to the ('omit d’ Artois [Charles X.], published an ele- 
gant translation in live volumes, with some excellent notes, which rendered the 
work so popular on the Continent, that in a short time no language in Christen- 
dom, not. even the Russian, wanted its translation. It would almost appear that 
the work met with more undivided applause on the Continent than in Britain. 
While many Knglisli and Scottish physicians conceived that it was as apt to gene- 
rate as to cure or prevent diseases, by inspiring the minds of readers with hy- 
pochondriacal notions, those of oilier countries entertained no such suspicions. 
Among tile testimonies of approbation which Dr Buchan received from abroad, 
was a huge gold medallion, sent by the Kmpress Catherine of Russia, with a 
complimentary letter, 'flic work is said to have become more popular in Ame- 
rica and the West Indies, than in the elder hemisphere. The reputation which 
the author thus acquired, induced him to remove to London, where for many 
years he enjoyed a lucrative practice, though not so great as it might have been 
made by a 11101*0 prudent man. It was his custom to resort daily to the Chapter 
Coffee-house, near St Paul’s, where lie partly spent his time in conversation with 
literary and eminent men, and partly in giving advice to patients, who here re- 
sorted to him in great numbers, exactly as if it had been his own house. At 
♦me time, he delivered lectures on Natural Philosophy, which he illustrated by an 
excellent apparatus, the property of his deceased friend .lames Ferguson. And 
in this capacity he is said to have manifested as respectable abilities as in his 
character of a physician. 1 

Dr Buchan was a man of pleasing exterior, most agreeable manners, and 
great practical benevolence. He cherished 110 species of antipathy, except one 
against apothecaries, whom he believed to be a set of rogues, actuated by no 
principle except a wish to sell their own drugs, at whatever hazard to their pa- 
tients. llis conversation was much courted on account of his lively spirits, and 
a fund of anecdote which seemed to he perfectly exhauslless. He enjoyed a 
good constitution, which did not give way till the 25th of February, 1JS05, when 
he died in a moment, at his own house, while walking between his sofa and his 
bed. The disorder was water in the chest, which had been advancing upon him 
for some time, hut was, up to the last moment, so littlo alarming, that immedi- 
ately before rising from the sota, he had been talking in his usual manner. The 

I Two other works wore published by the Doctor. 1. A Treatise on Gonorrhea: 2. A« 
Ail vice to Mothers on the subject of their own health, and 011 the means of promoting the 
health, strength, amt bea*it> of their oifcpring. Karh in one volume, 8vo. 
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Doctor left a son and daughter — the former a man of respectable gifts, and a 
fellow of the London lloyal College of Physicians. His remains were interred 
in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, next to those of the celebrated Jebb.' 

BUCHANAN, Duciald, a Highland poet of eminent merit, was born, in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, in the parish of Balquliiddcr, Perthshire. 
In early youth he is said to have been of a dissolute character ; but little is known 
of him till he was found keeping a small school in a hamlet of his native coun- 
try, and in possession of much local fame as a writer of devotional and pious 
verses. Some respectable persons, struck by his talents, interested themselves in 
his fate, and obtained lor him the superior situation of school -master and cate- 
chist at Uannoch, on the establishment of the society lor propagating Christian 
knowledge. When he first went to reside in that remote district, the people 
were so rude, from the want of religious instruction, that they hardly recognised 
the sacred nature of the Sabbath. They were in the habit of meeting at difler- 
ent places, on that day, to amuse themselves with foot-ball and other sports. 
The parish clergyman visited them once every three weeks ; blit, from the ex- 
tent of the parish, he seems to have been unable to exercise any proper control 
over them. Ihtchanan, it is said, invited them all to come and enjoy their Sun- 
day recreations with him, and when they arrived, began to perform divine wor- 
ship, which he seasoned with a lecture on the sin of Sabbath-breaking. Though 
many were disgusted at first, all of them became at length convinced of their 
error, and Buchanan in lime brought them into a state of high religious culture, 
the efleots of which are said to be visible at this day in Uannoch. The educa- 
tion of this poor scholar was not of the best order ; yet ho was acquainted with 
divinity, natural philosophy, and history, and possessed a most felicitous gift of 
poetry, which he almost exclusively employed for sacred purposes. His writings, 
which are unknown to (English readers, and never can be adequately translated, 
resemble those of Cowper. An effort was made to obtain for him a license as a 
preacher of the Scottish church, but without success. He was of much service 
to the Rev James Stewart of Killin, in translating the New Testament into Gaelic. 
Having accompanied that gentleman to Kdinburgh, in order to aid him in super- 
intending the press, he took the opportunity of improving himself by attendance 
on the classes for natural philosophy ami anatomy in the college. He was at 
the same lime introduced to David Hume, who maintained, in conversation with 
him, that, although the bible was an excellent book, it was surpassed in beauty 
and sublimity of language by many profane authors. In support of bis assertion, 
ho quoted the linos — 

“ Tho cloud-rapt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like the lwtseless fabric of a vi:»ion, 

Leave not a wreck behind.’’ 

The devout bard admitted the beauty and sublimity of those lines, but said, that 
bo could furnish a passage from the New Testament still more sublime, and 
recited (ho following verses : ( Rev. xx. 22. ) “ Ami I saw a great white throne, 
and him that sat on it, from whose lace the earth and the heavens lied away ; 
and there was found no place for them. And l saw the dead, small and great, 

2 The following somewhat ungracious anecdote, which appears in the obituary notice of 
Dr Buchan, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, must, have been contributed, wo suspect, by a pro- 
fessional hand A day or two after his decease, one gentleman said to another, * The poor 
Doctor V gone!* The other replied, ‘ Do you know how Omnium is to-da) V A third, ask- 
ing, * Which would be most felt, Omnium or the loss of the Doctor?’ was answered, 1 Om- 
nium would be felt by every liody, on account of tho taxes laid on to pay tho interest of the 
loan ; whereas tho loss of the Doctor would not be generally felt .’ :t 
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stand before Hod; .and the books were opened: and another book was opened, 
which was the book of life : — And the sea gave up the dead which were in it ; 
and death and hell delivered up the dead which were in them : and they were 
judged every man according to their works. ’’ Buchanan was very tender- 
hearted, insomuch, that when he heard a pathetic tale recounted, he could not 
.abstain from weeping. lie was equally subject to shed tears when his bosom 
was excited with joy, gratitude, and admiration. In his conversation, he was 
modest, mild, and unassuming, and distinguished by great uilahility ; always the 
best and truest marks of a man of poetical genius. His poems and hymns, which 
have been repeatedly printed, are allowed to he equal to any in the Gaelic lan- 
guage for style, matter, and harmony of versilicat ion. The pieces entitled “ La 
a* Rhreitheanais *’ and “ an riaigionn *’ are the most celebrated, and are read 
with perfect enthusiasm by all Highlanders. Though the circumstances of this 
ingenious poet were of the humblest description, he was most religiously cheerful 
and contented under his lot. He died, on the 2nd of July, 1 7 (>N, under very 
painful circumstances. On returning home from a long journey, he found two 
of his children lying sick of a fever. Shortly after, six more of them were seized 
by it, together with himself and two of his servants. While his family lay in 
this sad condition, his wife could prevail upon no one to engage in her service, 
and being herself in a peculiarly delicate condition, she was unable to do much 
for their comfort. The poor poet soon became delirious, and, in a few' days, lie 
and all bis family were swej t oil’, leaving only bis wife to lament bis fate, and 
her own melancholy condition. 1 

HITCH AN AN, ( 'lacihus, 1). 1). Few persons have engaged with greater zeal, or 
met with greater success, in the business of the civilization of India, in spreading 
the knowledge of the Christian Religion through the eastern world, and in mak- 
ing Kuropcans better acquainted with that interesting country, Ilian the Rev. Dr 
ihicliau.an, who was horn at ( Vimbuslang, on the I 2tli .March, 17(>(j. His father, 
Alexander I hichaiiau, followed the honourable profession of a school-master ; and 
if we may judge from his success in life, he appears to have been a man of some 
abilities, and better qualified than ordinary teachers for the discharge of the 
peculiar duties of his otlice. lie fore his death, lie was Rector of the (irammar 

School of Falkirk. His mother’s name was Somers, daughter of Air 

Claudius Somers, who was an elder in the parish of Cniuhiislarig. He is repre- 
sented as having been one of those who received their lirst impressions of reli- 
gion under the ministry of the Rev. Mr MM'ullocli, the parish minister, and 
which were continued afterwards by the celebrated Mr George Whitfield. A 
certain class of Scottish dissenters publicly declared, that all such impressions 
were a delusion of the devil, and in the most abusive language reviled Whitfield, 
and all who defended his cause. But he this as it may, Mr Somers and a good 
many others became reformed characters ; and during the course of a long life, 
gave undeniable evidence that they were better moral men and better members 
of society. 

In 177J, l)r Buchanan was sent to Invernry, in the shire of Argyle, where ho 
remained under the rare of his father’s relations till 1 7 7!L He was early sent 
to school; and besides being taught to read Kuglish, to write, and cast accounts, 
lie was initiated into a knowledge of Latin. AMien only fourteen years of age, 
he was engaged to be tutor to the two sons of Campbell of Dunstatliinge. It is 
by no means au uncommon ease in Scotland for young men to be employed, at 
that tender age, as domestic tutors in remote parts of the country, and at a dis- 

1 For the greater part of the information contained inf hit article I ain indebted to “ Bibli- 
otheca Scoto-Gelcica, an Account of all the Hooks which have been printed in the Gaelic Lan- 
guage. H\ John Kcid.” Glasgow, 1 832. 
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tance from any school. 1 1c continued in this situation for two years, and then 
repaired to the university of Glasgow, in 17 82. Mere his funds permitted him 
to remain only for two sessions. In 1781, he went to the island of Islay, and 
was tutor in the family of Mr Campbell of Knor.kmelly. In the following- year 
he removed to Carradell, in Kintyre, as tutor to Mr Campbell of CarradcJI. In 
1780 lie returned to Glasgow College, with the intention of prosecuting his stu- 
dies there, preparatory to his commencing the study id' divinity ; for it had al- 
ways been his intention to be a clergyman of the Church of Scotland. At the 
end of the session, however, lie was struck with the strange and romantic idea of 
making a tour of Kurope on foot, lie seems to have been highly delighted with 
Dr Goldsnutlrs poetry, and particularly with his Traveller. Having perused 
some accounts of Goldsmith's adventures, lie became inspired with a wish to at- 
tempt something of the same kind. He could not, like the poet of Auburn, play 
on the ilute, but lie was a tolerable performer on the fiddle, and lie foolishly ima- 
gined, that witli its assistance, lie might be able to accomplish what he had so 
much at heart. He was a pretty good player of Scotch reels; and with this 
slender recommendation, and hardly any other provision against want., he deter- 
mined to sally forth. 

He accordingly left Edinburgh in the month of August, 1787. He had care- 
fully concealed his design from his parents, lest it should be the occasion of 
giving them pain, for lie. seems to have been well aware in what light, bis impru- 
dence would be viewed by others. What road he took, or how long he was oil 
Iiis journey between Kdinburgh and Newcastle, is not known. Hut he arrived 
there, as it would seem, sufficiently disgusted with bis undertaking; for, instead 
of directing his course to the capital by land, lie embarked in a collier at North 
Shields, and sailed for the metropolis, where he arrived on the 2d of September. 
Here lie was as much, if not more at a loss, than ever. At last, seeing an ad- 
vertisement in a paper, that a clerk was wanted, after having suffered incredibly 
from hunger and cold, lie applied and obtained this paltry appointment. Ily 
habits of industry and attention to business, lie recommended himself to his em- 
ployer, and after various incidents be at last engaged in the service of a solicitor, 
with whom he remained for nearly three years. 

'I bis employment, though exceedingly trifling, was sufficient to supply him 
food and clothes. He describes himself, at this period, as having little or no 
sense of religion upon his mind, lie did not attend church regularly; and the 
Sunday was generally spent in idleness, though at no time of his life was he 
given to habits of dissipation. About this time lie got acquainted witli tbe Uev. 
■lolin Newton of St Mary’s, Woolnolh, London, the friend of Cow per, who intro- 
duced him to the celebrated Henry Thornton. 'J his latter person, whose heart 
and fortune were alike bounteous, was the chief occasion of his being afterwards 
so successful and distinguished in life. As 3'Ir Ihichanau had now formed the 
resolution of becoming a clergyman, though he co-ild not regularly enter the 
elmreli of Knglaud, for want of a university education, Mr Thornton ottered 
hint the Chaplaincy of the Sierra Leone company, in which association he bore 
a leading part. The appointment was accepted by 31 r liuchanaii, but, for some 
unknown reason, was not acted upon. Mr Thornton, however, generously re- 
solved not to leave his ward destitute or unprovided. He sent him to Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, which was then conduced by bis friend Dr 31ilncr, Dean of 
Carlisle. Mr Jluchannn was admitted into this Society in 171)1, and in the 
<£5th year of his age. It has been mentioned, that he was two sessions at the 
university of Glasgow, but it may be doubled whether this was of essential ser- 
v >ce to him, so different arc the regulations, customs, and habits of the two esta- 
blishments. He was disposed io enter as a Sizar , that is a scholar of the lowest 
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rank, the same as Servitor at Oxford ; but it was arranged that he should be 
admitted as a pensioner, or a scholar who pays for his Commons, lie distin- 
guished himself at College by great assiduity, and though his mind does not ap- 
pcar to have had any particular bent to the science of quantity, he devoted some at- 
tention to the favourite pursuit of the university, the higher branches of mathematics. 

I laving got a theme or subject to write upon in Latin, he succeeded so well as to 
gain the most marked commendation of his superiors; and he was appointed to 
declaim in Latin upon the 5th of November, which is always esteemed by the 
students as a singular honour — this day being one of the most solemn festivals 
of the year. He was also appointed, about the same time, Librarian to the Col- 
lege, an otlice of which the duties were more honourable than severe ; and lie was 
the senior wrangler of his year. 

About the year I7i)l, the Kev. John Newton proposed to him a voyage to 
Tndia. The precise nature of this proposal is not stated; hut it might only he 
a hint to him to turn in his mind how he would relish such an appointment. His 
education being now complete, he was, in September, 17!) 5, regularly ordained dea- 
con of the church of England, by Bishop Porteous. 1 le was immediately admitted 
curate to 3Ir Newton, which was his lirst appointment. On 30th 31 arch, 17!K», 
he was appointed ( .'ha plain to the Last India Company, through the interest of 
the director, 31r Charles Leant, who continued to patronise him through life. 
Dr 31ilncr and others now recommended him a second time to the Bishop of 
London, from whom lie received Priest’s orders, so that he was qualified to ac- 
cept of any situation in the English establishment. In the month of May he 
went to Scotland, in order to take leave of his relations before setting out for 
India. He immediately returned to Knglaud, and left Portsmouth tor Bengal, 

II tli August I7!)(i. Landing at Calcutta, he was soon sent into the interior 
to Barrackporc, where lie resided for some time. India was to him a scene 
perfectly new': at this period hardly any decency was observed in the out- 
ward relations of life, 'there was no divine service at Barrack pore, and 
horse-racing was practised on Sunday. Of course it was an excellent field 
for the exertions of a Christian minister. 31 r Buchanan having been ap- 
pointed third chaplain to the presidency in Calcutta, by Lord Morniugtnn, 
preached so much to the satisfaction of his audience, that lie received thanks 
from tho Hovernor General in council. The plan of a Collegiate Institution 
had been for some time under the consideration of his lordship. In 1800, 
it was formally established by a minute in council, and vested in a pro- 
vost and vice-provost, with three other officers. There were also to be esta- 
blished professorships in the languages spoken in India, tn Hindoo, and 3Iaho- 
inedan laws, in the negotiations and laws enacted at the several presidencies for 
the civil government of the British territories — in Political, Economy, Commer- 
cial institutions and interests of the Past India Company, and in various branches 
of literature and science. Some of the learned natives attached to the college, 
were employed in teaching the students, others in making translations, and 
others in composing original works in the Oriental tongues. 'This institution, 
which 1ms been of immense service to British India, was called the College of Fort 
William. 31r Buchanan was professor of the Cireek, Latin, and English classics. 
The translation of the original Scriptures from the originals into modern lan- 
guages had always been with him a favourite scheme. To effect a similar purpose, 
he proposed prizes to he competed for by the universities, and some of the pub- 
lic schools in the United Kingdom. These were afterwards more fully explained 
in a memoir by him, in 1805. A translation of the Bible into the Chinese 
language was also patronized by him. In the course of the same year, lie wrote 
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an account of the College of Fort William ; and the University of Glasgow con- 
ferred upon him the degree of D. D. 

In May, 1806, he undertook a journey to the coast of Malabar, and returned 
to Calcutta in 1807. lie paid a second visit to Malabar, and powerfully assisted 
in procuring a version of the Scriptures into Mala yalim. In March, 1808, ho 
undertook a voyage to Europe. Second prizes of L. 500 each were offered by 
him to Oxford and Cambridge ; and in pursuance of his proposals, sermons were 
preached at both universities. 

In September, 1808, Dr Buchanan undertook a journey into Scotland, where 
he had the gratification of finding his mother in good health, lie preached in 
the episcopal chapel at Glasgow, and mentions that the people mine in crowds to 
hear him, “ notwithstanding the organ," He observed a more tolerant spirit 
among the different orders of religion in Scotland t han what formerly prevailed. 
On his return, he preached, at Lristol, his celebrated sermon, “ 'Hie Star in the 
Fast,” which was the first of that series of able and well-directed etiorts by 
which, in pursuance of a resolution formed in India, he endeavoured to cherish 
and extend the interest he had already excited for the promotion of Christianity 
in the east. In spring, 1801), lie spent some days at Oxford, collating oriental 
versions of the bible. He next paid a visit to Cambridge, where he deposited 
some valuable biblical manuscripts, which he had collected in India. The 
university honoured him with the degree of I). I). About this period, he preach- 
ed regularly for some time in Wilbeck chapel, London, after which he retired 
to Kirby Hall, in Yorkshire, the seat of his iatlier-in-law, Henry Thompson, 
Esq. llis health now began to decline, and as he was advised by his physicians 
to study less unremittingly, he formed the idea of uniting the recovery of his 
health, and some share of continued usefulness, by travelling to the Holy Land, 
and endeavouring to re-establish the gospel on its native ground. This design, 
however, he never executed. Various paralytic, affections, which, one alter 
another, fell upon his frame, admonished him that the day of active exertion 
with him was past. He was nevertheless able, within the course of a few years, 
to publish the following works: 1, Three Jubilee Sermons; 2, Annual Mis- 
sionary Sermon, be fore tlie Church Missionary Society, June 12, 1810; .'1, 
Commencement Sermons at Cambridge; t, Christian Researches in Asia; 5, 
Sketch of an Ecclesiastical Establishment for British India; 6, Colonial Eccle- 
siastical Establishment. 

He liad been tPwiee married, but survived both of liis spouses, lie ultimately 
went to reside at Chcshunt in Hertfordshire, to superintend a Syriac edition of 
the New Testament. Here he died, February 0, 1815, while liis task was still 
incomplete, at the early age of forty-eight. The exertions of this amiable and 
exemplary man in propagating the Christian religion in India, will long keep 
his name in grateful remembrance, among all to whom the interests of religion 
are in the least endeared. 

BUCHANAN, Francis, M. D. author of Travels in the Mysore, a History of 
Nepal, &c. was born at Branziet, in Stirlingshire, February 15lh, 1762. He 
Mas the third son of Dr Thomas Buchanan of Spital, who afterwards succeeded 
as heir of entail to the estate of Leney, in Ferthshire, and Elizabeth Hamilton 
heiress of Bardowic, near Glasgow. As a younger brother' he was, of course, 
destined to a profession, lie chose that oi his father ; and after the finishing 
the elementary parts of his classical education with considerable credit, at tlie 
Grammar School of Glasgow*, he commenced his medical studies at the university, 
where he remained till he had received his diploma. Glasgow college has 
always enjoyed a high reputation for literature and ethics ; but, witli the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the department of anatomy, its fame, as a medical school, has 
i. 3 d 
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never equalled that of Edinburgh. During the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury especially, the capital enjoyed a reputation for medical science scarcely 
inferior to that of any medical school in Europe. Its degrees were eagerly 
desired by students from all parts of (ireat Britain, and from many parts of the 
continent, and its diploma Mas .available in almost every part of the world as a 
powerful letter of recommendation. Buchanan was anxious to secure for him- 
self the advantage of pursuing bis professional studies under the eminent pro- 
fessors, who, at that time, more than sustained the high reputation which Edin- 
burgh college had already acquired. Here he remained till he received his 
degree in 178,*j. lle soon after was appointed assistant-surgeon on board a 
man-of-war, a situation from which he was afterwards obliged to retire on account 
of ill health, lle now spent some years at home, in the country, his health 
being so bad as to disqualify him for all active exertion, till 1794, when he 
received an appointment ns surgeon in the East India t ompany’s service, on the 
Bengal establishment. The voyage to India completely restored his health, and 
on his arrival he was sent with Captain JSymes on his mission to the court of Ava. 
In the course of his medical studies, l)r Buchanan had paid particular attention 
to botany, and its cognate branches of natural science; and during his present 
visit to the Birman Empire, lie had an opportunity of making some valuable 
collections of the plants of IVgu, Ava, and the Andaman Islands, which, toge- 
ther with several interesting drawings, he transmitted to the court of directors, 
by whom they were presented to Sir Joseph Hanks. On his return from Ava, 
lie was stationed at Euckipoor, near the mouth of the Burrampooter, where he 
remained two years, principally occupied in describing the iishes found in the 
neighbourhood. 

in 179.8, he was employed by the board of trade at Calcutta, on the recom- 
mendation of Dr Box burgh, super! ntenda lit of the botanical garden, to visit the 
district of (Tiatigang and its neighbourhood, forming the chief part of the an- 
cient kingdom of Tripura. The extensive and well-watered districts of indict 
beyond the Ganges, afforded him a wide and rich field for pursuing liis favour- 
ite study. The numerous specimens which lie collected in this interesting coun- 
try were also transmitted to Sir Joseph Hanks, and added to his collection. 
Bart of the following year. Dr Hnehanan spent in describing the iishes of the 
Canges, of which he afterwards published an account. 

In 1800, lie was employed by Marquis Wellesley, then governor-general of 
India, to examine the state of the country which the company’s forces had lately 
conquered from Tippoo Sultan, together with the province of Malabar. The 
results of liis inquiries in the ( a mafic and Mysore he afterwards, on his return 
to England, in 1807, published under the patronage of the court of directors. 
This work, “ Travels in the Mysore,” &o., extending to three large quarto 
volumes, illustrated with maps and drawings, contains much valuable information 
concerning the agriculture, laws, customs, religious sects, history, Ac., of India 
generally, and particularly of the interior dependencies of Madras. In criticis- 
ing the work the Edinburgh reviewers observe, “ Those who will take the trou- 
ble to peruse Dr Btirlianau’s book, will certainly obtain a far more accurate and 
correct notion of the actual condition and appearance of India, and of its exist- 
ing arts, usages, and manners, than could be derived from all the other books 
relating to it in existence.” T he reviewer adds still more valuable praise — a 
praise not always deserved by travellers in countries comparatively little known. 
— when be acknowledges that “everything the author has seen is described 
perspicuously, unaffectedly, and, beyond all question, with the strictest veracity.” 
Edinburgh He view, vol. xiii. Oct. 1808. 

Soon after Ur Buchanan liad finished his survey of Ihe Mysore country, he* 
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changed the scene of his labours from the south to the north-east of Hindoostan, 
being appointed, in 1802, to accompany the embassy to Nepal, conducted by 
Captain Knox. In tlie course of this journey, and his subsequent residence in 
Nepal, he made large additions to liis former collections of rare plants ; which, 
with descriptions and numerous drawings, he transmitted to Mr J. E. Smith. 
It was during this period also that lie collected the greater part of the materials 
lor Ins “ History of Nepal,” which he published in LH18, some years after lie 
had retired from the Company’s service. On his return from Nepal he was ap- 
pointed surgeon to the governor-general, and ho employed such leisure time as 
lie had for the study of natural history, in superintending the menagerie founded 
by the Marquis Wellesley, and in describing the animals which it contained. Of 
Lord Wellesley Dr Euchanan always spoke in terms of high admiration and devoted 
attachment; he considered his government in India as being not less wise and 
beneficent, than it was eminently successful. Undoubtedly India owes much 
to this distinguished nobleman; and it would have been happy, both for her 
native population, and her merchant princes, had her government been always 
intrusted to men of such practical capacity and unblemished integrity. In 1805, 
Dr Ihichnnan accompanied his noble patron to Fitgland ; and, in the following 
year, was again sent to India by the court of directors, for the purpose of mak- 
ing a statistical survey of the territory under the presidency of Fort William, 
which comprehends Bengal Proper and several of the ad joining districts. With 
this laborious undertaking he was occupied for upwards of seven years, after 
which lie returned to Calcutta ; and, on the death of l)r Hoxburgli, in 1814, 
succeeded him as siipeviiitendant of the botanical garden, having been appointed 
successor to that respectable botanist by the Court of Directors so early as 1 807. 
Hut he was now exhausted with long continued exertion : liis services had been 
liberally rewarded by the Fast India Company ; an indepeiidant and honourably 
acquired fortune relieved him from the necessity of encountering any longer the 
hardships incident to his former mode of life, among tribes hall-civilized, and 
often somewhat less than lialf-lriendly, ami exposed to tlie malignant, inilucuce 
of Indian climate; .and he naturally wished to enjoy the close of a busy life, 
free from tlie responsibility and inquietudes of public service, in some peaceful 
retirement in his native land. 

While he was preparing for liis voyage home, he was deprived, by the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, of all the botanical drawings which had been made under his 
inspection, during his last stay in India, and which he intended to have deposited 
with his other collections in the library of the India house, Mliis circumstance 
he greatly regretted, as lie feared that the drawings would thus he totally lost 
to the public. “To me,” says Dr Jhiclianaii, in a paper which was published 
among the Transactions of the Hoyal Society of Fdin burgli, “ to me, as an indi- 
vidual, they were of no value, as 1 preserve no collection, and as 1 have no occa- 
sion to convert them into money.” 

On his arrival in England in 1815, lie presented to the court of Directors, 
liis collection of plants and minerals, some papers on the geography of Ava, 
several genealogical tables, nine hundred Indian coins, gold and silver, a col- 
lection of Indian drugs, his notes on Natural History, a few drawings, and 
about twenty curious Hindoo 3188. lie then proceeded to Scotland, where he 
hoped to enjoy the fruits of his toil in quiet. On his arrival, he found his 
elder brother, Colonel Hamilton, involved in pecuniary difficulties, from which 
he could only be partially relieved by the sale of such parts of the family estates 
as had not been entailed. Dr Huchanan, who was himself next heir, Colonel 
Hamilton having no children, agreed to pay his brother’s debts, which amounted 
altogether to upwards of £l 5,000. liis brother soon after died abroad, whither 
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lie had gone in the hope of recovering his health, and l)r Buchanan, succeed- 
ing him in his estates, adopted his mother’s family name of Hamilton. He now 
fixed his residence at Leney, where he amused himself with adding to the na- 
tural beauties of one of the loveliest spots in Perthshire, such improvements as 
a cultivated taste and ail ample fortune enabled him to supply. In this sweet, 
retirement he still found pleasure in prosecuting the studies and scicntiiic pur- 
suits which luid engrossed the busier part of his life. His garden occupied much 
of his attention ; he introduced into his grounds many curious plants, shrubs, 
and saxifrages; lie contributed largely to the scientific journals of the day, par- 
ticularly the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, the Edinburgh Journal of 
Science, the transactions of the Jan mean Society of .London, the Memoirs of the 
Hibernian Natural 1 listory Society, and the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. Also in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society are several 
papers taken from his statistical survey of the provinces under tlu* Presidency 
of Port William, deposited in the Library of the East India Company: these 
papers, at the instance of Dr Buchanan were liberally communicated to the 
Society, accompanied with explanations by Henry Thomas (Jolebrooke, Esq., 
one of the Directors. In 1819, he published his History of the Kingdom of 
Nepal, already mentioned, uud in the same year a Uenealogy of tile Hindoo 
Cods, which ho had drawn up some years before with the assistance of an intel- 
ligent Brahman. In appeared his Account of the Fishes of the Canges, 

with plates. 

Dr Bucliaiiau was connected with several distinguished literary and scientific 
societies, lie was a member of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta — a fellow of the 
Royal Society, the Linn/ean Society, ami Society of Antiquaries of London — 
an ordinary member of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries — a fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh — a member of the Rojal Asiatic Society of Croat 
Britain and Ireland, &c, &c. In ls^{j, lie was appointed a deputy lieutenant 
for Perthshire, and took a warm interest in the politics of t lie day. His own 
principles were Tory, and lie was not a little apt. to be violent and overhearing 
in discussion with men of the opposite party. But. although hasty in his tem- 
per and violent in his politics, Dr Buchanan was of a generous and liberal dis- 
position : lie was extremely charitable to the poor, warm in his personal attach- 
ments, and just and honourable in his public capacity of magistrate. He mar- 
ried late in life, and fondness for the society of his children, joined with stud- 
ious liabits, left him little leisure or inclination for mixing in the gayeties of the 
fashionable world, lie lived, however, on terms of good understanding and 
easy intercourse with his neighbours. His own high attainments and extensive 
information eminently qualified him for enjoying the conversation and appear- 
ing to advantage in the society of men of liberal education, and to such his 
house was always open. His intimate acquaintance with oriental manners, geo- 
graphy, and history, made his conversation interesting ami instructive ; his un- 
obtrusive manners, his sober habits, his unostentatious and unaffected hospitality 
made him an agreeable companion and a good neighbour; while the warmth and 
steadiness of his attachments rendered his friendship valuable, Tho following 
hi*!, estimate of his diameter we find in Dr Robertson’s statistical account of 
the Parish of Callander, so early as the year 1793. * The most learned person 

who is known to liave belonged to this parish is Dr Francis Bnclianan, at present 
in the East Indies. In classical and medical knowledge he has few equals, ainl 
lie is well acquainted with the whole system of nature.’ Dr Buchanan carried on 
an extensive correspendenco with men of eminence in the literary and scientific 
world ; he repeatedly received the public tlianks of the Court of Directors, and 
of the Governor-Heiiera! in council, for his useful collections and his information 
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on Indian affairs; and when liis former patron Marquis Wellesley went as Lord 
Lieutenant to Ireland he was solicited to accompany him in an official capa- 
city — an offer which his declining health and love of domestic quiet induced 
him to decline. Dr Buchanan died, June 15th, 1829, in the 67th year of 
his age. 

BUUHANAN, George, one of the most distinguished reformers, political and 
religious, of the sixteenth century, and the best Latin poet which modern 
Kurope has produced, was horn in the parish of Killcarn, Stirlingshire, in 
February, 150(i, “of a family,” to use bis own words, “more ancient than 
wealthy.” His father, Thomas, was the second son of Thomas Buchanan of 
DrumikilJ, from whom lie inherited the farm of Moss, on tho western hank of 
the water of Blanc, the house where, though it has been several times rebuilt, 
still, in honour of the subject of this memoir, preserves its original shape, 
and dimensions, with a considerable portion of its original materials. llis 
mother was Agnes lleriot of the family of Tabroun in Fast Lothian. The 
Buchanans of DrumiUill were highly respectable, being a branch of the family 
of Buchanan of Buchanan, which place they held by charter as far hack as the 
reign of Malcon i HI. Antiquity of descent, however, is no preservative .against 
poverty, of which our poet's family had their full share, for the bankruptcy of 
his grandfather, the laird of Drumikill, and the death of his father while in the 
llower of his age, left George Buchanan, when yet a child, with four brothers 
ami three sisters, with no provision for their future subsistence .but, their mother’s 
industry. She appears, however, to have been a woman of excellent qualities ; 
and by the prudent management of the farm, which she retained in her own 
hands, brought up her family in a respectable manner, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing* them all comfortably settled. George, the third soil, received the 
rudiments of his education in the school of his native village, which was at that 
time one of the most celebrated in Scotland ; and having at an early period 
given indications of genius, his maternal uncle, James lleriot, was induced to 
undertake the care and expeuce of his education ; and, in order to give him 
every possible advantage, sent him, in 152d, when fifteen years of age, to pro- 
secute liis studies in the university of Paris. Here lie studied with the greatest 
diligence, and impelled, as lie has himself told us, partly by his inclination, and 
partly by the necessity of performing the exercises of his class, put forth the 
first blossom of a poetical genius that was afterwards to hear the rich fruits of 
immortality. Scarcely, however, had liis bright morning dawned when it became 
suddenly overcast. Before lie had completed liis second year, his uncle died, 
leaving him in a foreign land, exposed to all the miseries of poverty, aggravated 
by bodily infirmity, occasioned, most probably, by the severity of his studies, for, 
at the same time that he was in public competing with the greatest talent of the 
several nations of Europe, who, as to a common fountain, were assembled at this 
fur famed centre of learning, lie was teaching himself Greek, in which he was 
latterly a great proficient. lie was now obliged to return home, and for upwards 
of a twelvemonth was incapable of applying to any business. In 1523, he 
joined the auxiliaries brought over from Frantic by Albany, then ltegent of 
•Scotland; and served as a private soldier in one campaign against the English. 
He tells us that lie took this step from a desire to learn the art of war; but per- 
haps necessity was as strong a prompter ai military ardour. Whatever were his 
motives, he inarched with the army commanded by the Begcnt in person, who 
entered England and laid siege to the castle of Werk, in the end of October, 
1523. Hepulsed in all his attempts on the place, Albany, from the disaffection 
among his troops and the daily increasing strength of the enemy, soon found 
himself under the necessity of re-crossing the Tweed; and being overtaken by a 
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severe snow storm in a night march toward Lauder, lost a great part of his army; 
Buchanan escaped, but, completely cured of his warlike enthusiasm, if any such senti- 
ment ever inspired him, was confined the rest of the winter to his bed. In the en- 
suing spring, being considerably recovered, and having completed Ills eighteenth 
yeaf, he was sent to the university of St Andrews to attend the prelections of 
John Muir, or Major, who at that time, according to his celebrated pupil, 
“ taught logic, or, more properly, the art of sophistry,’* in St Salvator’s col- 
lege. Buchanan's eldest brother, Patrick, was matriculated at the same time. 

I laving continued one session at St Andrews, where he took the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, on the 3d of October, 15*25, being then, as appears from the 
college registers, a pauper or exhibitioner, he accompanied Major to Prance the 
following summer. Mackenzie says, that, on account of his great merits and at 
the same time his great poverty, Major sent for him, in 1521, and took him 
into his house as a servant, in •which capacity it was that Buchanan went with 
him to Paris, ami remained with him two years; but this has been regarded by 
the vindicators of Buchanan as a story set forth for the purpose of fixing a 
charge of ingratitude upon the poet, for an epigram which he wrote upon one 
of Major's productions, ami in which his old instructor is termed solo cogno- 
uiine major.” 

On returning to Franco, Buchanan became a student in the Scots college of 
Paris, mid in March was incorporated a bachelor of Arts — the degree of .Master 
of Arts he received in April, 152S. In June the following year he was elected 
procurator for the Berman nation, one of the four classes, into which the stu- 
dents were divided, and which included those from Scotland. 'I he principles of 
tlie Reformation were by this time widely extended on the continent, and every 
where excited the most eager discussion. Upon Buchanan's ardent nml gen- 
erous mind they made a powerful impression, and it was not in bis nature to con- 
ceal it. Vet lie seems to have acted with considerable caution, and was in no 
haste to renounce the established forms of worship, whence we conclude that the 
reported mortifications he is said to have met with at this time and on that account, 
are wiihout foundation. At the end of two years he was elected a professor in 
the college of St Barhe, where he taught grammar three years; and, if we may 
believe himself, his remuneration was such as to render his circumstances at least 
comparatively comfortable. It appears to have been in I52i>, that this ofliee 
was conferred upon him ; he was consequently only in his twenty-third year. 
Soon after entering on his professorship, Buchanan attracted the notice of Bilhert 
Kennedy, earl of Passillis, then residing in Paris, whither he had been sent to 
prosecute bis studies, as the Scottish nobility at that period generally were ; and 
at the cml of three years Buchanan was engaged to devote his time entirely U 
the care of the young Karl’s education. With this nobleman lie resided as a 
preceptor for live years ; and to him, ns t§ a youth of promising talents and ex- 
cellent disposition,” he inscribed his first published work, a translation of Lin- 
acre’s rudiments of Latin grammar, which was printed by the learned Robert 
•Stephens, in l 533. 

In l53o, James V. made a matrimonial excursion to France, where he found 
the earl of Kassil Lis, who had just finished his education. James having, on the 
1st of January, 1537, married Magdalene, daughter of Francis I., returned to 
Scotland in May, bringing with him ( assillis and Beorge Buchanan. This ac- 
counts for the future intimacy between the latter person and the king, which 
in the end was like to have had a tragical termination. The connexion be- 
tween Buchanan and the earl seems, however, not to have been immediately dis- 
solved ; for it was while residing at the house of his pupil, that the poet com- 
posed Somuium or the Dream, apparently an imitation of a poem of Dunbar’s, 
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entitled tc How Dunbar was desyred to be ane frier,” anti a bitter satire upon the 
impudence and hypocrisy of the Franciscans. This piece of raillery excited the 
utmost hostility on the part of its objects, and to avoid their vengeance, which 
he had every reason to dread, -Buchanan had determined to retire to Paris, 
where he hoped to be able to resume his former situation in the college of St 
Barbe. James V., however, took him under his protection, and retained him as pre- 
ceptor to his natural son James Stuart, not the prior of St Andrews, whose mo- 
ther was of the family of Mar, hut one of the same baptismal name who hold 
the abbacies of Melrose and Kelso, and whose mother was Elizabeth Scluiw, of the 
family of Sauehie, and who died in the year 1 518. James, who ahoul this time was 
not satisfied with the conduct of the clergy, in regard to a conspiracy against his life, 
said to have been entered into by some of the nobility, sent for Buchanan, and not 
aware that he had already rendered himself obnoxious to the Franciscans, command- 
ed him to write a satire against them. Wishing to gratify the king, and \et 
give as little additional ground of oflence to the friars as possible, Buchanan 
wrote his 1’alinodia in two parts, a covert satire, which he hoped might a/ford no 
ground of open complaint to those against whom it was directed. The king, 
himself a poet course and licentious, did not at all relish this delicate kind of 
irony, and it wounded the ecclesiastics still more painfully than its predecessor 
the Soiiiiiiiim ; so that, as it usually happens in an attempt to please one party 
without offending the other, the poet's labour proved vain, finding it impos- 
sible to propitiate the lriars, and the king still insisting upon their vices being' 
fully and fairly exposed, he at last, gave full scope to his indignation at, the im- 
pudence, ignorance, impiety, and sensuality that distinguished the whole order 
almost without an individual exception, in his poem intit loci Franciscanus, one 
of the most pungent satires to be found in any language. In this composition 
Buchanan had little occasion to exercise his fancy, fads were so abundant. He had 
but to embody in flowing language, what was passing before all men’s eyes, and 
depict the clergy as the most contemptible and the most depraved of human beings, 
who, besides being robbers of the poor, lived, the far greater part of them, 
in the open and avowed practice of the most loathsome debauchery. Still they were 
the most powerful body in the state ; and after the death of Magtlalenc who had 
been bred under her aunt, the queen of Navarre, a prolestanl, and was friend- 
ly to the cause, they gained an entire ascendancy over the too facile King, 
who had not the grace to protect the tutor of his soil from the effects of their 
rage, occasioned by poems that had been written at his own express command. 
Towards the end of the year 1538, measures wero taken for the total suppres- 
sion of the new opinions, and in February following, live persons were commit- 
ted to the flames; nine saved their lives by burning their bills, as it was called, 
or in other words recanting. Among the rest George Buchanan was on this occa- 
sion seized, and to secure .ample vengeance upon him, Cardinal Beaton offered 
the king a sum of money for his life ; a piece of supererogatory wickedness, for 
which there was not the smallest occasion, ns the prejudices of his judges would 
infallibly have secured his condemnation, had he been brought before any of 
their tribunals ; but aware of the mortal enmity of his accusers, lie fled into 
England. By the way he happily escaped a pestilential distemper, which was 
at that time desolating the north of England, and when lie arrived in London, 
experienced the protection of an English L .light, Sir John Uainsford, who both 
supplied his immediate necessities, and protected him from the fury of the pa- 
pists, to whom he was now every where obnoxious. On this occasion it was 
that he addressed himself to Henry VIII. and to his minister Cromwell, both of 
whom treated him with neglect. Several of liis little pieces written at this lime 
attest the straits to which lie was reduced. England at that period had lew at- 
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tractions for a Scotsman ; and it must have been peculiarly galling to tlie lofty 
spirit of Buchanan, after stooping to solicit patronage among the natural ene- 
mies of his country, to find his efforts despised, and his necessities disregarded. 
Meeting with so little encouragement there, he passed over to Paris, where he 
was well known, and had many acquaintances. But here to his dismay he found 
Cardinal Beaton resident as ambassador from the Scottish court. 'Ibis circum- 
stance rendered it extremely unsafe for him to remain ; happily lie was invited 
to Bourdeaux by Andrew Uovia, a Portuguese, principal of the college of 
(juienne, lately founded in that city, through whose interest he was appointed 
prolessor of humanity in that afterwards highly lamed seminary. Here Buchanan 
remained lor three years, during which he completed four Tragedies, besides 
composing a number of poems on miscellaneous subjects. He was all this while 
the object of the unwearied enmity of Cardinal Beaton and the Franciscans, 
who still threatened his life. The Cardinal at one time wrote to the bishop of 
Bourdeaux, commanding him to secure the person of the heretical poet, which 
might perhaps have been done; hut the letter falling into the hands of one of 
the poet’s friends, was detained till the appearance of a pestilence in Cuienne 
absorbed every lesser concern. The death of James V. following soon after, 
with the distractions consequent on that, event, gave the Cardinal more than 
enough to do at home without taking cognizance of heretics abroad. Among 
his pupils at Ibiurdeaux, Buchanan numbered the celebrated Michael de Mon- 
tague, who was an actor in every one of liis dramas ; and among his friends 
were not only his fellow professors, but all the men of literature and science in 
the city and neighbourhood. One of the most illustrious of these was the elder 
*ScaIiger, who resided and practised as a physieiau at Agin ; at Ins house Buch- 
anan a ml the other professors used to spend part, of their vacations. Here they 
were hospitably entertained, and in their society Scaligcr seems not, only to 
have forgot, as he himself acknowledges, the tortures of the gout, hut, what 
was more extraordinary, Ills natural talent for rout radiet ion. The. many ex- 
cellent qualities of this eminent scholar, and the grateful recollection of 
his conversational talents, Buehanaii has preserved in an elegant Latin Kpi- 
gram, apparently written at the time when he was about to quit, this sent of 
the muses, to enter upon new' scenes of difficulty and danger. The younger 
Scaliger was hut a hoy when Buchanan visited at his lather's house; hut he 
inherited all his father’s admiration of the Scottish poet, whom he declared 
to he decidedly superior to all the Latin poets of those times. After having 
resided three years at Bourdeaux, and conferred lustre upon its University 
by the splendour of his talents, Buchanan removed for reasons which wc are not 
acquainted with, to Paris; and in 1511, wc find him one of the regents in the 
college of Cardinal le Moire, which station lie seems to have held till 1547. 
There he had for liis associates, among other highly respectable names, the cele- 
brated Turnebus and Muretiis. By a Latin elegy addressed to his ltite colleagues 
Testmus and 'levins, we learn that about tliis period he had a severe attack of 
the gout, and that he had been under the medical care of Carolus Steplinnus, 
who was a doctor of physic of tlio faculty of Paris, and, like several of bis rela- 
tions, was equally distinguished as a scholar and as a printer. In the same 
elegy, Buchanan commemorates the kindness of his colleagues, particularly of 
(iclidn, an amiable and learned Spaniard, less eminent for talents than Bu- 
chanan's other colleagues, Turnebus ami Muretiis, but as a man of true moral 
worth and excellence, at least equal to the former and vastly superior to the 
latter, who, though a man of splendid talents, was worthless in the extreme. 
To Murctus, Buchanan addressed a copy of verses on a Tragedy written by him 
in his youth, entitled Julius Caesar ; but Muretus had not as yet put forth these 
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monstrosities of character, that ought long ago to have buried his name in 
oblivion. 1 

In the year 1547 Buchanan again shifted his place, and, along with his Portu- 
guese friend, Andrew Govea, passed into Portugal. Govea, with two brothers, 
had been sent for his education into Prance, by John 111. of Portugal, who having 
now founded the university of Coimbra, recalled him to tako the principal 
superintendence cjf the -infant establishment. Aware, at the same time, that his 
whole kingdom could not furnish a sufficiency of learned men to fill the various 
chairs, his majesty commissioned Govea to bring a number of learned men with 
him for that purpose. The persons selected were George Buchanan, his elder 
brother Patrick, Grucliius, Gerunt.eus, Tevius, and Vinetus, all of whom kid 
already distinguished themselves by the publication of learned works. Ar- 
noldus Fahricius, John Costa, and Anthony Mendez, the two latter natives of 
Portugal, completed the establishment, and nil of them, Patrick Bucliunan and 
Fahricius excepted, had, under Govea, been toacliers in the college of Giiienne. 
France, at this period, threatened to be the scene of great convulsions, ami 
Budianan regarded this retirement to Portugal as an exceedingly fortunate 
circumstance, and for a short time his expectations were fully realized. Govea, 
however, died in less than a twelvemonth, and, deprived of his protection, the 
poor professors soon found themselves exposed to the jealousy of the natives on 
account of being foreigners, and to the unrelenting bigotry of the priests 
because they were scholars. Three of their number were very soon immured in 
the dungeons of the inquisition, and, after a tedious confinement, brought before 
that tribunal, which, unable to convict them of any crime, ■ overwhelmed them 
with reproaches, and remanded them to their dungeons, without permitting them 
so much as to know who were their accusers. Buchanan did not escape his 
share of this persecution. Franciscauus was again revived against him, though 
the inquisitors knew nothing of that poem; for lie had never parted with a 
copy, save that which he gave to his own king, James V., and he had taken 
care to have the whole at fair properly explained to the Portuguese monarch 
before lie set foot in his dominions. He was also charged with eating ilesh in 
Lent, a practice quite common in Portugal at that time, and with having asserted 
that Augustine’s opinion of the Eucharist coincided with the protestaut rather 
than witli the llomish views on the subject, and two witnesses were found to 
declare that lie was an enemy to the Homan faith. More merciful than on 
many other occasions, the inquisition, after dealing with Buchanan for upwards 
of a year .and a half, sentenced him to he confined in a monastery for some months, 
that he might by the inmates be better instructed in the principles and practice 
of religion. Fortunately, the monks to whose care Buchanan was thus con- 
signed w'ere not without humanity, though he found them utterly ignorant of 
religion ; and he consoled himself by planning, and in part executing, his un- 
rivalled paraphrase of the Psalms of David, which placed him immeasurably above 
all modern Latiu-poets, and will transmit his name with honour and admiration 
to the latest posterity.. That, this was .a task imposed upon him by his ghostly 
guardians, is an idle hale totally devoid of foundation. The probability is that 
the poor monies were incapable of appreciating his labours, but be sterns to 
have gained their good will, for he was restored to his liberty, and soliciting 
the king’s permission to return to Franc., was requested to remain, and pre- 

I Of Muretus’s impious book, Dc T rib vs Import oribns, or the three impostors, Moses, Je- 
siiS and Mahomet, a late bibgraphor of Buchanan has said “ it is extremely evident tliat 
sgeh a book never existed.” . We arc informed, however, that it copy exists in the MS. col- 
lection of the University of Glasgow. 
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ffented with a small sum of money for subsistence till a situation worthy of his 
talents should be found. 

After having' suffered so much from the inquisition, lhichanan could not 
he very ambitious of Portuguese preferment, and the promise of the king not, 
being likely to he hastily fullilled, he embarked in a Creek vessel at Lisbon 
ami sailed for England. To England, however, lie certainly had no partiality ; 
and though Edward VI. was now on the throne, and doing all he could to 
advance the work of reformation, and though some very advantageous offers 
were made to induce him to settle in that country, he proceeded direct to 
France, where he arrived in the beginning of 1553. It was at this time that 
Buchanan wrote his poem, Adveutus in Calliam, in whieh his contempt and 
resentment of the Portuguese, and the treatment he had received, together with 
his al lection for the French nation, are strongly expressed. IVrliaps it would he 
too much to say that the French nation was attached to Buchanan, hut many 
individuals of it certainly were, and immediately on his arrival in Paris he was 
appointed to a regency in the college of Hoiicourt. In this station he remained 
till 1555, when he was engaged l»y the celebrated Comte de Brissac, to art as 
domestic tutor to his son, Timoleon de Oosse. To this nobleman he had 
addressed a poetical tribute after flic capture of Vcrcelll, an event which 
occurred in September, 1553; and to him also lie dedicated his tragedy of 
•feplhes in the summer of 1551. The Comte, who seems not to have been 
insensible to this species of llattery, next, year called the pool into Italy, 
where lie himself presided over the French dominions, and charged him with 
tim education of his son. Though much of his time had been spent amidst the 
tumults of war, the Marshal de Brissac was a man of a liberal mind, who, living 
in a state of princely magnificence, cultivated an ucqrahifance with the most 
eminent scholars. During his campaigns he had often been accompanied by 
men of learning, and had the discernment to discover in the preceptor of his 
son, powers of mind equal to any station in society. He therefore treated him 
with the utmost deference, often plaeing him at the council hoard among his 
principal officers, and oil the most important, occasions thought it no discredit to 
take the heueiit of his superior sagacity. When committed to the tuition of 
Buchanan, Timoleon de Cosse was only twelve years of age, ami lie parted with 
him at the age of seventeen, lie was afterwards distinguished for his bravery , 
for bis acquaintance with military science, and his literary attainments were 
such ;is reflected honour on a young nobleman destined for the profession of 
arms. His short hut brilliant career terminated at the siege of iUucidaii, where 
be fell by a musket ball, aged only twenty-six years. During the live years of 
his eonuexion with this illustrious family, Buchanan’s residence was alternately 
in France and Italy, and as his pupil was destined to the profession of arms, and 
had different masters to attend him, he found leisure for prosecuting his poetical 
studies, and formed the design, and composed part of his philosophical poem 
De Sp/tera, which he addressed to his pupil. His future avocations prevented 
him from completing this poem, lie likewise published the first specimen of 
his version of the l’sahus, and his translation of the A 1 cost os of Euripides, which 
he inscribed to Margaret, daughter of Francis I., a munificent princess, after- 
wards married to the Duke of Savoy. 1 lis ode on the surrender of Calais was 
also composed while in Brissac’s family. But much of his spare time was 
employed in a manner still more important — in examining the grounds of his 
religious belief, and settling to liis own satisfaction the great question (that has 
ever since, more or less, agitated Europe) between the Romish and the reformed 
churches. That lie had all along inclined to the side of the reformed, is indis- 
putable ; but be had never relinquished his connexion with the ancient church, 
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which lie liiul probably thought still right in the main, though disfigured mid 
disgraced by the figments and the lollies of mi ignorant mid corrupt, priesthood. 
The result of (his examination, however, was a perfect conviction that many of 
the Hoinish doctrines were erroneous; that the worship was idolatrous: and the 
discipline utterly depraved and perverted; and, consequently, that the necessity 
of separation from this church was imperative upon all who had any regard to tile 
Word of (jod and the salvation of their own souls : and no sooner did he arrive 
in Scotland than he acted accordingly. 

As Ihirlmnaii’s connexion with the Marshal de lirissac terminated in 1550, 
when the civil wars in France had already begun, he probably returned im- 
mediately to Scotland, though the exact period lias not been ascortmued. 
He had courted, while he resided in France, the notice of Mary, by mi Kpi- 
thalaiuiiim on her marriage with the Dauphin ; and in January, 15(il-2, we 
tied Ihindolph, the Kiiglislt audiassador, writing thus from ICdinhurgh to his 
employers: “'flier is with the queue | Mary ] one called ( ieorge Fowl mean a 
Srotlishe man very well learned, that was Schollcmuster unto A Ions'" de 1 >rissack\s 
son, very (iodlye and lionest.” And in a subsequent letter, dated from St 
Andrews, he sa>s, “ the queue readelli da) lie after her dinner, iuslmcted by a 
learned man, Mr (ieorge Howhanan, somewhat of Livy.*’ Alary had been sent 
to France in the sixth year of her age, and her education hail in some respects 
been carefully attended to. She spoke Scottish and French, as if both lind 
been her vernacular tongue, which in some degree they might be said to be. 
With Italian mid Spanish she was familiar, and she was so much a master of 
Latin as to compose and pronounce in tlinl, language, before a splendid auditory, 
a declamation against the opinion of those who would debar the sex from 
the liberal pursuits of. science and literature. This oration she afterwards 
translated into French, but neither the translation nor the original lias been 
published. Alary was at this time in the full bloom of youth and beauty, 
ami to have such a pupil must have been highly gratifying to Ihiclianan, 
who. witli all the leaders of the reformation in Scotland, was at first niticli 
attached to her. This attachment lie took occasion to express in a highly 
finished copy of Latin versos, prefixed to his translation of the Psalms, which he 
liad just, finished, and sent to the press of his friend I lenry Stephens. The 
exact dale of the first full edition of this important work is not known, no date 
being on the title ; hut a second edition was jo inted in 1500, in which was 
included the author’s tragedy of Jepthes. Oil the litlepage of both these 
impressions, Ihie.haiiuii is styled Pod a nun noxlri strait i fuvile. ]n'iticeptt > and 
the paraphrase was recommended by copies of (iroek verst's by the printer, 
Henry {Stephens, one of the first scholars of the age, by Franciscos Porlus, and 
Fredricus .lamolius, and in lutiii verses by Henry Stephens and fastlevelro. 
Mary must have been highly pleased by a compliment which carried her fame 
over all Furope, and as a reward for bis services, bestowed upon her preceptor 
and poet, in 1501, the temporalities of the abb. y of (Jrossragtiell, vacant by the 
death of vluiiitiu Kennedy, brother to ihichunmi’s former pupil, the Karl of 
1 assillis. These temporalities were valued at live hundred pounds Scots a-ycar, 
and the poet seems to have held them till the «Liy of his death. Mary's love 
of power, and her attachment to popery, soon, however, alienated the affections 
of her friends; and, aware that he Imhl lier favour by a precarious tenure, 
Ihieliaiinn sedulously cultivated the friendship of the leaders of the reformation, 
which was now become the first object of bis solicitude. In the same year in 
which he was promoted to the temporalities of ( -rossraguell, he prepared for 
the press a collection of satin*;, “ Fratres Fra(erriini, : * in which the fooleries 
and impurities of the popish church were treated with the keenest irony, and 
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assailed with the most vehement invective. He also now put the finishing hand 
to his Prnnci.scanus, which he published, with a dedication to his friend and 
patron, the Karl of Murray. Through the interest of this nobleman, Buchanan 
was nominated to be principal of St Leonard’s college, St Andrews, ill 15G6. In 
November this year, his name appears as one of the auditors of the faculty questor’s 
accounts in the university of St Andrew's, where he liad now fixed his residence. 
The chamber which he occupied; as principal of St Leonard’s, is now part of a 
pr irate duelling house, and is supposed to have undergone scarcely any transfor- 
mation. The following inventory of its furniture, jn 1544, lias been pre- 
served: — “ Twa standard beds, the fo reside of aik and the nortli&idC and the 
fuits of fir — Item ane feather bed and nnc white plaid of four ells and ane 
covering woven o’er with images — Item another auld bed of luirdcu filled with 
straw willi ane covering of green-* — Item ane cod — Item ane Inrower of buck- 
ram of five breeds part green juirX red to /a i flow — Item ane Huntors counter 
of the middlin kind — Item ane little bull’d for the stiulzie — Item fine furm of 
fir and ane litlle letlerin of aik on the side of the bed witlr ane image of St 
■lerom — Item ane stool of elm with amt (filter, chair of little pine — Item ane 
chimney weighing * * * — Item ane cluiudler weighing * * In 15C(i, and 
the two ensuing years, lie was one of the four electors of the rector, and by 
each of the three ollicers who were successively chosen .was nominated a pro- 
rector ; and in the public register lie- is denominated by the honourable title 
which, in publishing Ills I ’sal ms, Stephanos luul bestowed oil liim. As principal 
of the college, he delivered occasional* prelections on theology, as well as at the 
weekly meetings of the clergy and oilier learned men -of the district, held for 
expounding the Scriptures, then styled tile exercise of prophesyi ug, and in the 
general assembly of the Scottish church lie sat as a doctor from I lie year l'5(i.‘l 
to I5(i7, in which l;ist year he k;ul the honour of heiug chosen .moderator. 
'Ibis same year he published another collect ion, consisting of Klegim Silv;e 
llcr.dceasyllnhi, to which was prefixed an epistle- to liis.irjeiid Peter Daniel, the 
learned editor of Virgil, with the commentary of JServius, in which. he gives 
several notices respecting his avocations, and especially vospeetiug his poetical’ 
works. “ Bctweeat the occupations of a ‘court, and the annoyancivof disease, 

1 have hardly,” lie remarks, “been able to sten^ any portion of time which £ 
could devote to my friends or to myself, .and I 'liavc therefore been prevented 
from maintaining a frequent correspondence with them, aiid from collecting my 
poems which lie so widely dispersed. For luy own part 1 wqs not extremely 
solicitous to recall them from perdition, for the subjects are generally ofa trivial 
nature, and such as at this period of life are at once calculated to inspire me 
with disgust and shame. But as Pierre -Moulaurf, .lull some other friends, to 
whom 1 neither can nor ought to refuse any request, demanded them' with such 
earnestness, I have employed some 'of my leisure hours in collecting a portion, 
and placing it in a state of arrangement. With this specimen, which ’consists 
of one book of elegies, another of miscellanies, and a third of hen decasyllabics, 

1 in the meantime present you. When it shall suit your convenience, I beg 
you will communicate them to Moutaure, des Alesmes, jtnd other philological 
friends, without whose advice I trust you will not adopt any measure relative td 
their publication. In a short. time’ I propose sending a J>ook of iambics, another* 
of epigrams, another of odes, and perhaps some .other * pieces of a similar 
description. All these 1 wish to he at the disjvosal of my friends, ns I luive 
dually detenu! ned to rely- more on their judgment .tliau s on v iny own. In my 
paraphrase of the Psalms, 1 liaVe collected niaiiy typographical errors, andliave 
likewise made various alterations. I must therefore request, you to advise n UI 
friend Stephanas not to publish a new edition without my knowledge. Ili liver to 
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1 have- not found leisure to finisli tlie second book of my poem l)e Sphem , and 
therefore I hiiVe not made a transcript of the first. As soon as the former are 
completed I shall transmit them to you. Salute in my name all our friends at 
Orleans, and such others as it may be convenient. Farewell. Kdinhurgh, July 
the twynty-fourth, The work, of course, met with his friend’s ap- 

probation, and was printed in Paris by Robert Stephens in 15(>7, 1 fc 2mo. 
We have already noticed that the poem l)e Sphem was never completed. 
From the above letter it appears that it was Ihichanun’s intention to return to 
it when he should have finished some others that were in a greater slate of 
forwardness, and did not require such a full command of his time as a work of 
greater magnitude. Circumstances, however, soon put a period to these peace- 
ful ami pleasing pursuits. 

'file marriage of Alary and Dnruley, the murders of Rizzio and Dnrnley, the 
union between the Queen and Until well, the flight of the latter, Alary’s sur- 
render to the confederated lords, her imprisonment in Lochloven castle, and 
her escape from it, the defeat of her army at Lnngsidc, ami her escape into Fng- 
land, are the events best known of any in Scottish history, and it is needless here 
to tu'ilarge upon them. When Flizabeth thought fit to appoint commissioners, and 
call witnesses from Scotland for the purpose of substantiating the charges upon 
which Alary had been expelled front the throne, the main burden of the proof 
was devolved ppon Buchanan, who had accepted favours from the Queen, indeed, 
hut did not on that account either decline the task of becoming her accuser, or 
perform it with the less severity. He accordingly accompanied the Regent 
Al array into Fngland upon that occasion, having composed in Latin a Detection 
of Alary’s actions, which was laid before the commissioners at Westminster, and 
was afterwards most industriously circulated by the Knglish court. To the same 
pen has also been ascribed the Actio contra Mariam Scolorum Reyinam, a 
coarse and scurrilous invective, which was printed in Fngland along with the 
Detection, hut of which no man capable of reading I Inch, man's works will be- 
lieve that he ever composed one line. “ The Detection,’’ says an eminent his- 
torian,* “is a concise historical deduction of facts, a rapid narrative written with 
that, chaste and classical precision of thought ami language by which each sen- 
tence acquires an appropriate idea distinct from the preceding, neither antici- 
pated, repeated, nor intermixed with others; and the style is so strictly historical 
that the work is incorporated in 1 Indianan’s history almost without alteration, 
(tut 'the Action against Alary is a dull declamation and a maligna ill invective, 
written, in professed imitation of the ancicut orators, whom Buchanan lias never 
imitated, without arrangement of parts, coherence, or a regular train of ideas, 
and without a single passage which Buchanan in his history has deigned to trans- 
cribe.” The assassination of the Regent Murray soon after his return from 
I'nglnml, threw the nation into a still deeper ferment, and Buchanan, strongly 
suspicious of the selfish policy of the llaniiltons, which he regarded as the prin- 
cipal source of the calamities that now allliclcd the nation, addressed “ Ane ad- 
unnit ioir direct to the true lord is maintain! is of the kingis graces a utlio rite,” 
in which he earnestly adjured them to protect the young king and the children 
nl the- late regent from the perils that seemed to impend over them. The same 
)ear he composed a satirical delineation of the character of the secretary Lething- 
tnn, entitled, Chameleon, which, through the vigilance of the secretary, was pre- 
vented front being published at the time. A copy, however, was preserved 
among the Cotton 31SS. dated 1570, and it was printed at London, in 1710, in 
the Miscellanea Scotica. It has been often reprinted since. '1 hose two pieces ap- 
pear to he all. that he ever composed in his vernacular tongue, and they are of 
fcucli excellence as to make it matter of regret that he did not turn liis attention 
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ol toner to the cultivation of his native language. As the hopes of the protcslant 
parly were entirely centred in King .lames, Jhirhanan was, in 1570, selected 
l>y the lords nf the privy council, and others of the nobility, assembled oil occa- 
sion of the slaughter of the regent Murray, to take the superintendence of that 
important matter, the education of the royal youth. On this occasion he “ com- 
peared personally in presence of the said lords of the council, nobility, and 
others of the estates, and at their desire, and of his own free will and proper 
motive, deiuilted ami gave over his charge and place of master of the said cul- 
Jege, (St Leonards,) in the favours of his well-beloved Master Patrick Adamson, 
and no otherwise.” 1 * 

lhichanan commenced his new duties with ardour ; and the very respectable 
scholarship which his pupil exhibited in after life, shows that so far ho exe- 
cuted his task with great success. James had been committed, during his 
infancy, to the charge of the Lari of Mar, a nobleman of the most unblemished 
integrity, and he was now in the fourth year of his age. llis governor was Sir 
Alexander Krskinc, brother to the Lari of Mar, l< a gallant well-natured gentle- 
man, loved and honoured by all men.” The preceptors associated with lluchanan 
were Air Peter Y oung, and the abbots of Oimbiiskemietli ami Dryburgh, both of 
them related to the family of Mar. Young was a man of a mild disposition, 
respectable both for his talents and learning ; and he discharged his ollice with 
a prudent attention to his future interests. Kccollccling that his pupil was soon 
to be the sole dispenser of public favour, he was careful to secure his good graces, 
and of course was afterwards employed in several political transactions of con- 
siderable importance, obtained the honour of knighthood, and an annual pen- 
sion of considerable amount. The two abbots, also, were wise and modest, 
according to Sir James Melville, but the Lady Alar was wise and sharp, and held 
the king in great awe, ami so did Mr (ieorge lluchanan. “ Hut Air Leorgc,” Alel- 
ville adds, “ was a Stoic philosopher, who looked not far beforehand ; a man of 
notable endowments for his learning and knowledge of Latin poesy; much honour- 
ed in other countries ; pleasant in conversation, rehearsing at all occasions morali- 
ties short and instructive, whereof he had abundance, inventing when he wanted.” 
The austere spirit of lluchanan was not to he swaged by considerations of self- 
interest. Palled in his old age to the discharge of this task, he seems to have 
performed it w ith an entire disregard of personal consequences, 'lhe result was, 
as we have said, that lie certainly succeeded in heating a respectable degree of 
scholarship into his royal pupil, but loft James’s mind untinged with any respeut 
or atlection for his instructor. On the contrary, the king long remembered him 
with a feeling of horror, and used to say of one of his Knglisli courtiers, in the 
latter part of his life, that he never could help trembling at his approach, he 
reminded him so strongly of his pedagogue. Concerning Lhichaiian’s treatment, 
ol his rojal pupil there are preserved more anecdotes than in reference to any other 
period of his life ; which, if wo are to believe them, show that he neither spared 
castigation nor reproach. The Alaster of Krskinc, who was the prince’s play- 
mate, had a tamo sparrow, possession of which was coveted by James, and inef- 
fectually entreated from the owner. James had recourse to violence in order to 
obtain what lie desired, and the one boy pulled and the other held till the poor 
sparrow was killed in the struggle. The loss of his little favourite caused the 

1 'Phis is Mipposed to have been Mr Patrick Adamson, afterwards archbishop of St An- 
drews, hilt it does not appear from the records of the university that, he ever entered upon 
his new functions. If we may credit Dr Mackenzie, Adamson was at tills time, or at least 
shurth after it, in France, whence he did nut return till after the Hartholuinew massacre. 
This nomination, therefore, was proltahly made in his alienee, and before he could order Us 

affairs abroad and be read,. to enter upon hi» ollice, other arrange nu nls mi&Ul have bocuin * 3 

necessarv . 
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Master of Krskine to slied tears, and make, as is usual in suv.li vases, a lusty out- 
cry. This brought the matter under the not ire of Buchanan, who, Mackenzie 
says, “ gave the king a box on the ear, and told him that what he had done was 
like a true bird of the bloody nest of which he had come/* A more pleas- 
ing anecdote is thus related by Dr Irving: — “One of I lie earliest propen- 
sities which ho [James] discovered, was an excessive attachment to favour- 
ites ; and this weakness, which ought to have been abandoned with the other 
characteristics of childhood, continued to retain its ascendancy during every 
stage of his life, llis facility in complying with every request alarmed the 
prophetic sagacity of Buchanan. On the authority of the peel’s nephew, Hiy- 
tr.Tiis has recorded a ludicrous expedient which lie adopted for the purpose 
of correcting his pupil's conduct. He presented the young king with two papers 
which he requested him to sign ; and James, after having slightly interrogated 
him concerning their contents, readily appended his signature to each, without 
the precaution of even a cursory perusal. One of them was a formal transfer- 
ence of the regal authority for the term of fifteen days. Having quitted tho 
royal presence, one of the courtiers accosted him with his usual salutation: hut 
to this astonished nobleman he announced himself in the new character of a 
sovereign ; and with that happy urbanity of humour, for which he was so distin- 
guished, lie began to assume the high demeanor of royalty, lie afterwards 
preserved the same deportment towards the king himself; and when .lames ex- 
pressed his amazement at such extraordinary conduct, Buchanan admonished him 
ni his having resigned the crown. This reply did not tend to lessen the mon- 
arch's surprise ; for he now began to suspect bis preceptor of mental derange- 
ment. Buchanan then produced the instrument by which he was formally in- 
vested ; and, with the authority of a tutor, proceeded to remind him of tlio 
absurdity of assenting to petitions in so rash a manner.” 

When nominated the king’s preceptor, Buchanan was also appointed director 
of the chancery ; but this lie does not appear to have Jong held. The samo 
\enr he was made keeper of the privy seal in the room of John, afterwards bird, 
Maitland, who was deprived for his adherence to the queen, 'ibis office, both 
honourable and lucrative, and which entitled him to a seat in parliament, he held 
Ibv several years. In April, 1578, he nominally resigned it in favour of Ins 
nephew, Thomas, son of Alexander Buchanan of Sloat ; but this seems to have 
been done only to secure the reversion, for, in the following June and July, he 
continued to vote in parliament, and, so late as 1 580, was addressed by bis 
foreign correspondents as preceptor and counsellor to king James. In the 
management of public aflairs Buchanan seems to have taken a lively interest, and 
to have been equally consulted as a politician and a scholar. Accordingly, in 
1578, we find him forming ono of a numerous commission, among whom was 
another poet and scholar, archbishop Adamson, appointed to examine and digest 
-Be existing laws; a most desirable object, but one that from its difficulty 
was never carried fully into effect. 1 le was also included in two commissions 
Hr the improvement of education. The first was to rectify an inconvenience 
arising from the use of different grammars in the schools. Of the committee ap- 
pointed for this purpose, Buchanan was president, and the other members were 
Messrs Be ter Young, Andrew Syinpson, and James Carmichael. They met in Stir- 
ling palace, and were entertained during tho continuance of their labours at the 
charge of tho king. Having’ declared all the grammars in use defective, they re- 
solved that three of their number should compile a new one. To .Syinpson were 
•*«igucd the rudiments; to Caimichacl what is improperly termed etymology ; and 
H Buchanan the department of* prosody. Their respective tracts were committed 

Bio press, and authorized by an order of the king and council ; but they con- 
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tinned to be standards of instruction for a very short time, and have long been 
utterly forgotten. The second commission to which we have referred, was appointed 
by the parliament of 1578, to visit the colleges, to reform such things as tended to 
popery, to displace unqualified persons, and to establish such persons therein as 
they should judge fit for the education of youth. The university of St Andrews 
was the subject of the first experiment. J laving found many things to illttir’and 
redress, the commissioners prepared a scheme of reformation, which was ratified 
by parliament. This document, written in the Scottish tongue by George 
Buchanan, is still preserved. The plan of improvement is skilfully delineated, 
and evidently pre-supposes that there was no want of learned men in the nation, 
but it was never carried into effect. 

With the regents Murray, Lennox, and Mar, Buchanan was cordially uuited ; 
but Morton in the end forfeited his good-will by the plans of self-aggrandize- 
ment which lie so sedulously pursued ;* and it was principally by lin advice and 
that of Sir Alexander Krskinc that Morion -was deposed, and the reins of go- 
vernment put into llie king’s hands, though he was yet only in his twelfth year. 
He was of course a member of tho privy council appointed for the young mon- 
arch, but seems to have been displaced on Morton’s return to power ; ami we 
arc uncertain if he ever again held any political oflicc. It is probably to this 
short period of political influence that wc arc to ascribe the following anecdote 
of Buchanan, related by Dr Gilbert Stuart in bis Observations concerning the 
Bub lie Law and tlie Constitutional History of Scotland: — .“In feudal times,” 
that writer observes, “ when the sovereign upon his advancement to jtlio jroyalt y 
was to swear fidelity to his subjects, and to pay homage to the laws, he delivered 
his naked sword into the hands of tho high constable. 4 Use this in my defence,’ 
said he, 1 while 1 support the interests of my people; use it to my destruction 
when 1 forsake them.’ In allusion to this form, Buchanan made a naked sword 
to be represented on the money coined in the minority of James VI., with these 
words, Pro me ; si mercor , in mv> 

A list of twenty-four Scotsmen has been preserved, whom, on the king’s assum- 
ing the reins of government, Lli/abctli thought it necessary to attach to her inter- 
est by pensions, and among these Buchanan stands at .£100 per year; yo con- 
temptible sum in those dajs, ami the same that was assigned to some of the first, 
nobles of the land. There is no evidence that he ever received tliis^ gratuity, of 
that it was offered to him. Mackenzie, however, states it as a certainty, ’and 
adds, that the composition of his “ l)o Jure llcgiii apml Scotos,” was the* grate lid 
service he performed in return, — an assertion not likely, considering. flligt the. 
doctrines of this book were not. very consonant to the views of that, high minded 
princess. The “ Do Jure ” was composed principally with a .view to instruct 
liis royal pupil in what belonged to his oiliee. f ’ 

In I57(i, lie prepared liis Baptistes, and dedicated it to the young king, with 
a freedom of sentiment bordering upon disrespect, which is to be regretted, be- 
cause if liis lessons bad been conveyed in a less dictatorial manner, ^t here wmihl 
have been more likelihood of their being attended with advantage. “ This I rifle maj 
seem,” he sajs, “to have a more important: reference to you, because it dead)' 
discloses the punishment of tyrants, find the misery which awaits them even when 
their prosperity is at the highest. Such knowledge I consider itWt oiUy c\pv- 

■ ♦ 

* Sir .hum's Melville assigns a di lie rent, ami perhaps equally powerful, reason Ijpr Buclinfl-- 
an’s disagreement with Morton: “ lie became the Lari of Morion’s great enemy, ‘fer/hut.H 
nag of liis chanced to he taken from his servant, during the civil troubles, and was bought b»* 
the Urgent, who had no will to part with the said horse, because he was gpire-lhotcd anil 
cas\ ; hut because he would not part with him, from being the Regent’s great friend, he. < h«'- 
camo his mortal enciii), and fuun that time forth spoke evil of him at all times and upon <*" 
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client but necessary that you should acquire, in order that you may early begin 
to hate what you ought always to shun ; and 1 wish this work to remain as a 
witness to posterity, that if impelled by evil councillors, or suffering the licen- 
tiousness of royalty to prevail over a virtuous education, you should hereafter he 
guilty of any improper conduct, the fault may be imputed not to your preceptors, 
but to you who have not obeyed their salutary admonitions.” Three years after, 
in 1579, he published tiie above-mentioned compendium of political Philosophy, 
the professed object of which is to delineate the rights of the Scottish crown. 
'Lite origin of the work, which is sufficiently remote from that .assigned by 
Mackenzie, is fully detailed in the dedication to the king, which is of so peculiar 
a character, that it would be unpardonable to pass it over. “ Several years ago,” 
ho begins, “when our affiiirs w'ere in a most turbulent condition, I composed a 
dialogue on the prerogatives of the Scottish crown, in which I endeavoured to 
explain, from their very cradle, if 1 may adopt that expression, the reciprocal 
rights and privileges of kings and their subjects. Although the work seemed 
to be of some immediate utility, by silencing certain individuals, who, with im- 
portunate clamours, rather inveighed against the existing state of things, than 
examined what was conformable to the standard of reason, yet in consequence of 
returning tranquillity, 1 willingly consecrated my arms to public concord. Hut 
having lately met with this disputation among my papers, and supposed it to con- 
tain many precepts necessary for your tender age, (especially as it is so conspi- 
cuously elevated in the scale of human affairs, ) I have deemed its publication 
expedient, that it may at once testify my zeal for your service, and admonish you 
of your duty to the community. Many circumstances tend to convince me, that 
my present, exertions will not prove fruitless, especially your age yet inicomipted 
by perverse opinions, a disposition above your years spontaneously urging you 
to every noble pursuit, a facility in obeying not. only your preceptors, but all 
prudent monitors ; a judgment and dexterity in disquisition which prevents you 
from paying much regard to authority, unless it be confirmed by solid argument. 
I likewise perceive that by a kind of natural instinct you so abhor flattery, the 
nurse of tyranny, and the most grievous pest of a legitimate monarchy, that you 
as heartily hate the courtly solecisms and barbarisms, as they an* relished and 
affected by those wlio consider themselves as the arbiters of every elegance, and 
who, by way of seasoning their conversation, are perpetually sprinkling it with 
majesties, lordships, excellencies, and if possible with expressions still more putid. 
Although the bounty of nature, and the instruction of your governors, may at 
present secure you against I his error, yet am 1 compelled to entertain some slight 
degree of suspicion, least evil communication, the alluring nurse of the vices, 
should lend an unhappy impulse to your still tender mind, especially as I am not 
ignorant with wliat facility the external senses yield to seduction. I have there- 
fore sent you this treatise, not only as a monitor, but even as an importunate, 
and sometimes impudent dun, who in this turn of life may convey you heyond 
the rocks of adulation, and may not merely offer you advice, but confine you to 
the path which you have entered ; and if you should chance to deviate, may re- 
prehend you, and recall your steps. If you obey this monitor, you will insure 
tranquillity to yourself and to your subjects, and will transmit a brilliant reputa- 
tion to the most remote posterity.” Tlie eagerness with which this work was 
sought after, by those of Buchanan’s own principles on the Continent, is mani- 
fested by a letter from one of his correspondents. “ Yoiir dialogue de .lure 
Begin,” says this epistle, €t which you transmitted to me by Zoloher, the letter 
carrier of our friend Stunning, I have received — a present which would he ex- 
tremely agreeable to me, if the importunate entreaties of some persons did not 
prevent me from enjoying it; for the moment it was delivered into my hand. l>r 
i. ' 3K 
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Wilson requested the loan of it — he yielded it to the importunity of the chan- 
cellor, from whom the treasurer procured a perusal of it, and has not yet re- 
turned it ; so that, to this day, it has never been in my custody.” 

Amidst multiplied labours Buchanan was now borne down with the load of 
years, aggravated by the encroachments of disease. His poetical studies seem 
now to have been entirely suspended, but his history of Scotland was unfinished, 
and was probably still receiving short additions or finishing touches, llis life, 
too, at the request of his friends, he compiled when he had reached his 74th 
year, and liis epistolary correspondence, which was at one time very extensive, 
was still continued with some of the friends of his earlier days. He had been 
long in the habit of writing annually, by some of the Bourdeaux merchants, to 
his old friend and colleague Vinetus, and one of these letters, written in March 
1581, the year before his death, gives a not unploasing picture of his state of 
feeling. “ Upon receiving accounts of you,” lie says, “ by the merchants who 
return from your courts, 1 am filled with delight, and seem to enjoy a kind of 
second youth, for I am there a]) prised, that some remnants of the Portuguese 
peregrinations still exist. As 1 have now attained to the 75th year of my age, 
1 sometimes call to remembrance through what toils and inquietudes 1 have sailed 
past all those objects which men commonly regard as pleasing, and have at 
length struck upon that rock beyond which, as the ninetieth Psalm very truly 
avers, nothing remains but labour and sorrow'. The only consolation that now 
awaits me, is to pause with delight on the recollection of my coeval friends, of 
whom you are almost the only one who still survives. Although you are not, as 
1 presume, inferior to me in years, you are yet capable of benefiting your coun- 
try by your exertion ami counsel, ami even of prolonging, l>y your learned com- 
positions, your life to a future age. But I have long bade adieu to letters. It 
is now the only object of my solicitude, that 1 may remove with as little noise as 
possible from the society of iny ill-iissorted companions, that 1 who am already 
dead, may relinquish the fellowship of the living. In the meantime I transmit 
to you the youngest of my literary offspring, in order that when you discover it 
to he the drivelling child of age, you may be less anxious about its brothers. I 
understand that Henry Wordlaw, a young man of our nation, and the descendant 
of a good family, is prosecuting his studies in your seminary with no inconsider- 
able application. Although 1 am aware of your habitual politeness, and you are 
not ignorant that foreigners arc peculiarly entitled to your attention, yet 1 am 
desirous he should lind that our ancient familiarity recommends him to your fa- 
vour.’’ Thuanus, who had scon this epistle in the possession of the venerable 
old man to whom it w r as addressed, says it was written with a tremulous hand, 
but iu a generous style. 

The last of Buchanan’s productions was his history of Scotland, which it is 
doubtful whether he lived to see ushered fairly info the world or not By the 
following letter to Mr lkuidolph, dated at Stirling in the month of August, 1577, 
it would appear that this work was then in a state of great forwardness. “ Mais- 
ter, I liaif resavit diverse letters from you, and yit I liaif an sour it to nainc of 
tliayme, of the qtihylke albiet I haif mony eveusis, as .age, forgetfulness, besines, 
and deseasc, yit I wyl use nane as now except my sweirness and your gcntilness, 
and geif ye tliynk nane of tlieise sufficient, content you with ane confession of 
the fait w'out fear ot punnition to follow on my onkimlness. As for the pre- 
sent, 1 am occupiit in wrytiug of our liistorie, being assurit to content few and 
to displease mony tlinrthnnv. As to the end of it, yf ye gett it not or tli)8 
winter be passit, lippeu not for it, nor nane other writyngs from me. The 
rest of my occupation is wyth the gout, quliylk bald is me busy bath day and 
nyt. And quliair ye say ye haif not Lmg to lyif, I tiaiist to God to go before 
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you, albeit 1 be on Tut and ye ryd the post (Randolph was post master to the 
queen's grace of England] prayin you als not to dispost my host at Newerk, 
June of Kilsternc. Thys I pray you, partly for his awyne sake, quliame l 
tho* ane glide fellow, and partly at request of syk ns 1 dare not refuse, and 
thus 1 take my lcif shortly at you now, and my lnng leif quhen God pleasis, 
committing you to the protection of the Almyty.” By this letter it is ividciit 
tlmt he expected to publish his history immediately. A long delay, however, 
took place, for when, in September 1581, lie was visited by Andrew Melville, 
James Melville, and his cousin Thomas Buchanan, the work was only then print- 
ing. Of this visit, James Melville has left a most interesting account. 44 That 
September in tyme of vacans, my uncle Mr Andro, Mr Thomas Buchanan, and 
1, heiring y‘ Mr George Buchanan was weak, and his historic under )e press, 
past ower to Edinbro mines earaiid to visit, him and sie ye wark. When wo 
rum to his chalmer we fand him sitting in his cliarre twitching liis young man 
that servit him in his chalmer to spel a, h, ah, e, b, eb, &c. After salutation, 
Mr Andro says, * l sie. Sir, ye are not ydle.’ ‘ Better,* quoth he, 4 than stelling 
sheep or sitting ydle, wliilk is als ill.’ Yrefter he shew wu the epistle dedicatorie 
to the king*, the qiihylk when Mr Andro had read, he told him that it was ohse.ure 
in some places, and wanted certain wordis to perfyt the sentence. Sajes he, 4 1 
may do iiu mail* for thinking on another matter.* 4 What is that,’ says Mr Andro. 
4 To die/ quoth he; 1 blit 1 leave that nil liiony ma things to you to help.’ Wo 
went from him to the printer s wark lions, whom we fund at the end of the 17 buik 
of liis chronicle, at a place qliuilk we thought verie hard for the tyme, qliuilk 
might he an occasion of steying the hail wark, ancnl the burial, of Davie. 
Therefore steying the printer from proceeding, we cam to Mr George again, 
and land him bedfast by [contrary to] liis custome, and asking him wliow he did, 
‘ Even going the way of weilfare/ snyes he. Mr Thomas, his cousin, si laws him 
of the hardness of that part of his story, y l the king wald he olicudit w* it, 
and it might stey all the wark. 4 Tell me, man/ sayes lie, 4 if 1 have told the 
truth.’ 4 Yes/ says Mr Thomas, ' 1 think sa/ 4 1 will byd his feide and all 
his kin’s, then/ quoth he. 4 Fray, pray to God for me, and let him direct all. 
•Sa he the printing of his chronicle was endit that liiajst learned, wyse, and 
Godlie man endit this mortal lytf.” 

'The printing of the history must have gone on very slowly, lor though it 
was printed as above, up to the seventeenth book, it was not. finished till nearly 
a year after, the dedication to the king being dated August the. twenty-ninth, 
158:2, only thirty days before the death of the author, which happened on 
Friday the 28th of September following, \ylien he had readied the age of 
seventy-six years and eight months. He died in much peace, expressing his 
full reliance on the blood of Christ, lie was buried in the Grey friar's 
churchyard, a great multitude attending liis funeral. A througbstone, with an 
inscription, is said to have marked his grave ; but the inscription has long been 
invisible, and the existence of the stone itself appears to he more than doubtful. 
An obelisk has, by the gratitude of posterity, been reared to his memory in liis 
native village Killearn. His death, like that of all men who live out the full 
term of human life, excited less emotion than might have been expected. 
Andrew Melville, who liad often celebrated him while alive, discharged the last 
debt of lettered friendship in an elegant Latin poem; Joseph Scaliger also 
"rote an epitaph for him in terms of liberal and appropriate praise. 

Buchanan was never married, and left, of course, no children to perpetuate 
bis memory; and though lie held latterly one of the great offices of state, and 
possessed other considerable sources of emolument, he acquired no great estates. 
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and his whole property at his death consisted of JClQO, arrears due upon hi* 
pension of Crossragwcll. 

A story is told upon the authority of the Jiavl of Cromarty, who had it from 
his grandfather, Lord Invertyle, that Buchanan, on his death-bed, finding the 
money he had about him insufficient to defray the expenses of his funeral, sent 
his servant to divide it among the poor; adding, that if the city, meaning its 
authorities, did not choose to bury him, they might let him lie where he was, 
or throw his corpse where they pleased. '1’his anecdote has been by some 
rejected as apocryphal ; hut there is no proof of its untruth, and it certainly 
does not startle us on account of any incongruity with Buchanan's character, 
which was severe, even to moroseucss. He had passed through almost every 
vicissitude of human life, and, stern and indexible, perhaps he had less sympathy 
with human frailty than the weaknesses of most men require. He was subject 
to that irritability of feeling which frequently attends exalted genius, but mani- 
fested at all times a noble generosity of spirit, which made him he regarded by 
his friends with a warmth of at feet ion which mere intellectual eminence, though 
it were that of an archangel, could never inspire, By the general voice of the 
civilized world he held a pre-eminence in literature that seemed to render 
competition hopeless; but his estimate of his own attainments was consistent 
with the most perfect modesty, and no man was more ready to discover and 
acknowledge genuine merit in others. His brilliant wit. and unaffected humour 
rendered his society highly acceptable to persons of the most opposite tastes and 
dispositions. 

In 1584, only two years after the publication of the history, it was condemn- 
ed along with l)e Jure llegni by the parliament, of Scotland, and every person 
possessed of copies commanded to surrender them within forty days in order that, 
they might, he purged of the offensive and extraordinary matters which they con- 
tained. 

We shall close this sketch of 1 1ndianan's life with the concluding reflections 
of his learned biographer Or Irving. 44 In his numerous writings,” says the 
Doctor, 4 4 he discovers a vigorous and mature combination of talents which have 
seldom been found united in equal perfection. According to the common opin- 
ion, intellectual superiority is almost invariably circumscribed by one of flic two 
grand partitions which philosophers have delineated ; it is either founded on the 
predominancy of those capabilities which constitute what is termed the imagina- 
tion, or of ihose which, in contradistinction, are denominated the understanding. 
'These different powers of exertion, though certainly not incompatible with each 
other, are but rarely found to coalesce in equal maturity. Buchanan lias, how- 
ever, displayed them in the same high degree of perfection. To an imagina- 
tion excursive and brilliant he unites an undeviating rectitude of judgment. 
His learning was at once elegant, various, and proiouiid. Turncbus, who was 
associated with him in the same college, and whose decisions will not be rashly 
controverted, has characterized him as a man of consummate erudition. Most 
of the ancient writers had limited their aspiring hopes to one department of 
literature, and even to excel in one demand, the happy perseverance of a culti- 
vated genius. Plato despaired of securing a reputation by liis poetry. The 
poetical attempts of Cicero, though less contemptible perhaps than they are com- 
monly represented, would not have been suflicient to transmit an illustrious name 
to future ages. Buchanan has not only attained to excellence in each species 
of composition, but in each species has displayed a variety of excellence. In phi- 
losophical dialogue and historical narrative, in lyric and didactic poetry, in elegy, 
epigram, and satire, he has never been equalled in modern, and hardly surpass- 
ed in ancient., times. A few Unman poets of the purest age have excelled him 
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in their several provinces, but none of them has evinced the same capability 
of universal attainment. Horace and Livy wrote in die language they had 
learned from their mothers, but its very acquisition was to Buchanan the result 
of much youthful labour. Yet he writes with the purity and elegance of an 
ancient Roman. Unfettered by the classical restraints which shrivel the powers 
of an ordinary mind, he expatiates with all the characteristic energy of strong 
and original sentiment ; ho produces new combinations of fancy, and invests 
them with language equally polished and appropriate. His diet ion uniformly 
displays a happy vein of elegant and masculine simplicity, and is distinguished 
l>y that propriety and perspicuity which Can only he attained by a man perfectly 
master of liis ideas and of the language in which be writes. 1 The variety of his 

1 It is probable that nineteen out of every twenty of the reuders of these pages, are already 
aware of tin* great merit of Huchuiiaii’s poetry, without having ever seen or read a single line 
"f it, either in its original, or in a translated form. 1 shall endeavour to correct this, hy sub- 
joining (runs! <il ions of three of his best small poems, executed by my esteemed friend, Mr Hu- 
bert Hogg of Edinburgh, whose aeenrate tasto and deep poetieal sensibility are conspicuous 
in tun art ieles already conti United by him to this work — 1)r Black lock and Michael Bruce. 
It will he observed, from these com posit ions, which present the ideas and spirit of the original 
with wonderful fidelity, how ditlerent a poet Buchanan must have been from the still and 
conceited rhymesters of his own age and country . 

ON THE FIRST OK MAY. 

All hail to thee, thou Kirs! of May, 

•Saered to wonted sport and play , 

To wine, and jest, and dance and song, 

And mirth that lasts the whole day long . 

Hail! of 1 lie seasons, honour bright, 

Annual return of swci t. delight ; 

Flower of reviving summer’s reign, 

That hasti s to time’s old ageagaiu! 

When Spring's mild air, at Nature’s birth, 

First breathed upon the nevv-lbrm'd earth ; 

Or win ii the fabled age of gold, 

\Y itlioul. fixed Jaw, spontaneous roll’d 
Such zephyrs, in coulinuid gales, 

Fass’d temperate, along the vales, 

And softened and refreshed the soil, 

Not broken y< t by human toil ; 

Sueli fruitful warmths perpetual rest 
On tin* fair islands of the blest, — 

Those plains where fell disease’s moan, 

And frail old age are liotli unknown. 

Such winds with gentle whispers spread, 

Among the .dwellings of the dead, 

And shake the cypresses that grow 
Where Lethe murmurs soft and slow 
Perl uips when (Jod at last in ire 
fSliull purify the work! with lire, 

And to mankind restore again 
Times happy , void of sin and pain, 

The beings of this earth beneath 
Such pure etheriai air sluill breathe. 

Hail! glory of the fleeting year! 

Hail! day the fairest, happiest here! 

Memorial of the time gone by, 

And emblem of futurity! 

ON NEiERA. 

My wreck of mind, and all my woes, 

And all my ills that day arose, 

When on the fair Ne; era’s eyes, 

Like stars that shine 
At first, with hapless fond surprise, 
l gazed with mine. 

When my glance met her searching glance, 

A shivering o’er my body hurst. 
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poetical measures is immense, anil to each species he imparts its peculiar grace 
and linriiiony. The style of his prose exhibits correspondent beauties ; nor is 
it chefpjcrcd by phraseologies, unsuitable in that mode of composition. His (lie* 
tion, whether in prose or verse, is not a tissue of centos ; he imitates the ancients 
ns the ancients imitated each other. No Latin poet of modern timos lias united 
the same originality and elegance ; no historian lias so completely imbibed the 
genius of antiquity, without being betrayed into servile and pedantic imitation. 
Jhit liis works may legitimately claim a higher order of merit, they have added 
no inconsiderable influx to the general stream of human knowledge. The A\it, 
the pungency, the vehemence of liis ecclesiastical satires, must liave tended to 

As light leaves in the greenwoods dance, 

When western hi'ee/.es si ir them first; 

Aly heart, forth from my breast to go, 

And mix with hers, already wauling, 

Now beat, now trembled to and fro. 

With eager fondness leaping, panting. 

Just, as a 1 h>y, whose non rare woos him, 
bolding his young limbs in her bosom, 

Needs not earesses from another, 

But turns liis eyes still to liis mol her, 

When she may once, regard him watches, 

And forth his little- loud arms stretches : 

Just as u bird within the nest 
That eunnot fly, yet constant try mg. 

Its weak wings on its tender breast 
Beats with the vain desire, of dying. 

Tlum weary mind, thyself preparing 
To live at peace from all ensnaring, 

That thou inight’st never inisehief ealeh, 

Placed ’si you, unhappy eyes, to natch, 

With vigilance that knew no rest. 

Beside the gate-ways of the breast; 

But y on, induced by dalliance deep, 

Or guile, or overcome by sleep; 

Or else have of your own accord 
Consented to betray your lord; 

Both heart and soul, then lied and left 
Ale spiritless, of mind bereft. 

A MORNING HYMN TO CUBIST. 

Son of the highest Father thou, 

And equal of the Father too; 

Pure heavenly light of light divine, 

Thy Father’s might and powers are thine. 

Lo, while retire the shades of night, 

Aurora, with her purple light, 

Illumines earth, and sea, and sky, 

Disclosing what in darkness lie: 

But shades of ignorance impure 
My soul and all iLs powers obscure, 

And fearful clouds of error blind 
And almost overwhelm my mind : 

Arise, O Muni most pure, most brightl 
The world irradiate with thy light; 

Shine on iny darkness, and dispel 
The mists of sin tluit round me dwell : 

Bemove this fearful cold; impart 
llnto the waste field of my heart, 

From thine own lamp a warning ray 
To purge each noxious damp away ; 

That so, by reason of thy love, 

Watered with moisture from above, 

The seed increase in grateful mould 
An hundred and un hundred fold. 
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foment the general flame of reformat ion ; and his political speculations are evi- 
dently those of a man who had soared beyond the narrow limits of his ago.” 
All these remarks the reader will observe refer to the original Latin in which 
all the works of Buchanan, with the exception of the two which we have parti- 
cularized, are written. 'Hie Dialogue has been frequently re-printed, and seve- 
ral times translated. Of the History, which was printed by Alexander Arbutli- 
not at Edinburgh, 1582, there have been published seventeen editions. It was 
translated into the Scottish language by John Beid, who, according to ( 'alder- 
wood’s MS., was servitor to Mr George Buchanan. A IMS. of this unpublished 
version is in the library of the university of Glasgow'. Another unpublished ver- 
sion is in the British museum. In ili!)0, an English translation, with a portrait 
of the author, was printed in folio. This version lias gone through five or six 
editions, and is to be frequently met with. It is a clumsy performance, and 
gives some such idea of Buchanan as a block from the quarry gives of the highly 
finished statue. A much better translation lias recently appeared, from the pen 
of James Aikniau, Esq. It. is an honour yet awaiting some future scholar, to give 
to his unlettered countrymen to feel somewhat of the grace and strength that 
characterize the performances of George Buchanan. 

BUBNET, Gif.hkrt, bishop of Salisbury, and au historian of great eminence, 
was born at Edinburgh on the lMtli of September, lb 13. His father was a 
younger brother of a family possessing considerable interest in the shire of 
Aberdeen, and was bred to the law, which he followed with great success. 
He was eminent for his probity, and his generosity was such tliat lie never took 
<1 fee from the poor, nor from any clergyman, when ho sued in the right of his 
church. In his morals he was strict, and his piety procured him the reproach 
of being a puritan ; yet he was episcopal in his judgment, and adhered to the 
bishops and the rights of the crown with great constancy, and three several 
limes he left the kingdom to avoid taking the covenant. On one of these occa- 
sions, he was an exile for several years, and though his return was latterly 
connived at, he was not permitted to resume the practice of the law, hut lived 
in retirement upon his estate in the country till the Best oration, when he was 
promoted to be a lord of session. The mother of our author was not less con- 
spicuous than his father, being a sister of Lord YVarristoirs, and, like him, a 
great admirer of the preshy terian discipline. 

In consequence of his seclusion from business, Mr Burnet took the education 
of his son, in the early part of it, wholly upon himself, and he conducted it so 
successfully, that at the age of ten years, Gilbert was sufficiently acquainted 
with the Latin tongue, as to he entered a student in the college of Aberdeen, 
where he perfected himself in Greek, went through the common methods of the 
Aristotelian logic and philosophy, and took his degree ofM.A. before he was 
fourteen. After this, much to the regret of his lather, who had all along 
intended him for the church, he commenced the study of the Jaw, both civil 
and feudal, in which he made very considerable progress. In the course of a 
year, however, lie altered his resolution, and, agreeably to the will of bis father, 
devoted himself wholly to the study of divinity, in which, with indefatigable 
diligence, studying commonly fourteen hours a day, he made a rapid progress, 
having gone through the Old and New Testaments, with all the commentaries 
then in repute, as well as some of the most approved systems of school divinity, 
before he was eighteen years of age ; when liaving passed the usual routine 
of previous exercises, which at that time were nearly the same in the presby- 
terian and episcopalian churches, he was licensed as a probationer or preacher 
of the gospel. His father was about this time appointed a lord of session, and 
his cousi li-germa n, Sir Alexander Burnet, gave him the presentation to au 
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explicit! bcne/ice, which lay in (he very centre of all his relations. He refused 
to accept of i(, however, on account of his youth, notwithstanding the impor- 
tunities of all his friends, his father excepted, who left him entirely to his 
own discretion. His father dying shortly after this, and one of his brothers 
(Robert) having become famous at the bar, his mother’s relations eagerly desired 
him to return to his former studies, the law, in which they assured him of the 
most tlnttering encouragement ; but lie was inunovenbly lixed in his purpose of 
devoting his life to the service of the church, in tin’s resolution he was greatly 
continued by the Rev. Mr Nairn, who at that time tilled the Abbey church of 
bxlinburgh, and took a deep interest in him. Mr Nairn was reckoned one of 
the most eloquent of the Scottish preachers, and afterwards hei an ic well known on 
the west of Scotland, as one of “ Archbishop Leighton’s Evangelists.” He was 
remarkable in his discourses for accuracy of sly le, strength of reasoning, and 
lofty (lights of imagination ; yet lie always preached extempore, considering 
tho task of writing his discourses ns a loss of time. Young Huriiel was his 
great admirer, and learned from him to preach extemporaneously, which he did 
all his life with great ease, by allotting a part of every day to meditation on all 
sorts of subjects, speaking all his thoughts aloud, and studying to render his 
expressions fluent and correct. To Mr Nairn, also, he was indebted for his 
acquaintance with various celebrated works, particularly Dr 31 ore's works, tho 
writings of Plato, and Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity r , by the principles of which 
he professed to be guided through life. In 1 (i (i 2 he became acquainted with 
bishop lA'igliton, who, conceiving a great, nllcction for him, took a particular 
delight in overlooking his studies. Through this amiable divine, he became 
acquainted with the primitive writ el’s, going through all the apologies of tho 
lathers of the three first centuries, and Riiiiiius’ Collections of Councils, down 
to Hie second council of Nice. He had the good fortune, about this same time, 
to contract an intimacy with 31 r Laurence (.’hart oris, a man of great worth and 
gravity, who was not only a solid divine, hut. an eminent master of history, both 
ancient and modern, well acquainted with geography, and a profound mathe- 
matician, ami who also took a deep interest in linishing the education of his 
young friend, which had been so happily begun, and so successful ly r carried on. 

In 1 (i (i .‘I fhirnct made an excursion into England, taking Cambridge and 
Oxford in his way. At the first of these, lie had the pleasure of being in- 
troduced to l)rs Cud worth, Pearson, ihirnct (author of the theory of the earth), 
and More. At the latter he met with great attention, particularly from Hi’s 
Fell and Pocock, on account of his ready knowledge of the lathers and ancient 
councils. Here he improved his mathematics by the instructions of Dr Wallis, 
who gave him a letter of introduction to that great philosopher and Christian, 
31 r Robert Hoyle, at Loudon. In London lie was introduced to all the eminent 
divines of that period, Tillotson, Stillingtleet, Patrick Lloyd, Whitchcot, and 
Wilkins, all of whose characters he Jived to draw in his history. Here also he 
had the advantage of the conversation of Sir Robert Murray, who introduced 
him into the first circles of society, acting at the same time the part of a faithful 
monitor, in pointing out to him those errors and indiscretions into which ho 
was in danger of falling from his y outh and inexperience. 

After spending six niontlis in this agreeable manner, he returned to his 
native country, where he was again pressed to enter into orders, and to accept 
of a cl large in the west, which he could not be prevailed on to do. Hearing of 
Ilia great fame, Sir Robert Fletcher of Saltou, who liad been acquainted with, 
and had received many obligations from his father at. Paris, sent for him at 
this time to his country seat, and after hearing him preach, offered him tliaf. 
parish, the minister having just been nominated to one of the bishopries. 
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Burnet would have excused himself, as ho intended travelling to the continent, 
and solicited the place for his friend Nairn; but Sir Robert would take no 
denial, being resolved to keep the place vacant till lus return. 

In 1664, the subject of this memoir went over to Holland, and after seeing 
wliat whs most remarkable in the Seven Provinces, fixed his residence at Amster- 
dam, where, under the care of a learned lkibbin, he perfected himself in the 
Hebrew language. He also became acquainted here with the leading men of 
many different sects, among all of whom he declared lie found so much real 
piety and virtue, that he became fixed in a strong principle of universal charity, 
and conceived an invincible abhorrence of all severities on account ol’ differences 
in the profession or forms of religion. From Holland, by the way of the 
Netherlands, he passed into France, where, at Paris, he hud the pleasure of 
conversing frequently with Dai lie and Moras, the two piotestant ministers of 
(Jharenton, the former renowned for his learning and judgment, the latter for 
shining abilities and unrivalled eloquence. His stay in France was prolonged 
on account of the kindness with which he was treated by Lord Hollis, then 
ambassador at the French court. Towards the end of the year, however, ho 
returned to Scotland by the way of London, where, by the president, Sir Robert 
Murray, he was introduced as a member of the Royal Society. On arriving at 
Edinburgh he was waited upon by Sir Robert Fletcher, who carried him down 
to Salton, and presented him to the parish, which he declined taking absolutely, 
till he should have the joint request of all the parishioners. This ho very soon 
obtained without one single exception, and was ordained a priest l>y the bishop 
of Edinburgh in the year 1665. At Salton he remained for five years, a bright 
example of what parish ministers ought to be. He preached twice every Sabbath, 
and once through the week, lie catechized three times a week, so as to examine 
every parishioner, old and young, three times in the compass of the year. He went 
round his parish, from house to house, instructing, reproving, or comforting the 
inmates, as occasion required. The sick he visited often twice a day. The 
sacrament he dispensed four times a year, and lie personally instructed all such 
as gave notice that they intended to receive it. Of his stipend, 1 all that 
remained above liis own necessary subsistence, lie gave away in charity. On 
one occasion, a parishioner who had been in execution for debt, asked him for 
a little to help liis present exigency ; he inquired how much it would take to 
set him up again in his business, and on being told, ordered liis servant to go 
and give him the money. “ Sir,” said his servant, probably piqued at his 
generosity, “ it is all the money we liave in the house.” “ It is well,” was the 
reply ; “ go and pay it to the poor man. You do not know the pleasure there 
is in making a liiau glacL” We need not wonder tlmt such a man had the 
affections of liis whole parish, even of the prosby Icrians, though lie was then the 
oidy minister in Scotland who made use of the prayers in the liturgy of the 
church of Engl «aud. No worth and no diligence on the part of individuals, 
however, can atone for or make up the defects of a wretched system ; on the 
contrary, they often render these defects more apparent, and their consequences 
more pernicious. Few parishes in Scotland were tilled in the manner that 
Salton was. Ignorant and profane persons had almost every where, through 
political interest, thrust themselves into the cure of souls, which, of course, they 
totally neglected, to the great offence of good men like Burnet, who drew up a 
memorial of the many abuses he observed among his brethren, which was highly 

I As minister of Salton, Burnet, received in stipend from the laird of Salton, in 1665, 
£897 10s. Scots [equal to £.‘13 2s. Oil. sterling.] tngetlier with 1 1 bolls, 2 pecks, 2 lippies, of 
wheat; 11 bolls, 2 pecks, 2 lippies of bear ; and 22 bolls, 1 fuiot, 1 puck, 3 lippies meal.— 
Receipt, MSS. Adv. Lib. signed “ Gilbekt Bi hnktt.” 

I. 3 u 
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resented l»y liis superiors. In consequence of tills, lest bis conduct might be 
attributed to ambitious views, he sequestrated himself almost entirely from the 
public, and by hard study and too abstemious living threw himself into a fever, 
which had nearly proved fatal. He was soon after interrupted in his pious 
labours, by being called upon, by the new administration that was appointed in 
1668, in which his friend Sir Robert Murray had a principal share, to give liis 
advice for remedying the public disorders, which had been occasioned by the 
overthrow of the presbyterian constitution, and, along with it, the civil rights of 
the people. At his suggestion, the expedient of an indulgence to the presby- 
torians, under certain limitations, was adopted in the year 1669, by which it 
was hoped they would by degrees be brought to submit to the new order of 
things. He was at the same time employed to assist Leighton, now made 
archbishop of Glasgow, in bringing forward bis scheme for an accommodation 
between the conflicting churches. In the course of his journcyings to the west, 
he was introduced to Anne, duchess of Hamilton, a very excellent woman, with 
a strong bias towards the presbyterians, which enabled her to influence in some 
degree the leaders of that body, and rendered her somewhat of a public cha- 
racter. At her house, the managers of the college of Glasgow had occasion to 
meet with the minister of Salton, and, the divinity chair being there vacant, 
be was unanimously elected to till it. All this was unknown to Burnet till it 
was over, and lie was again thrown into much difficulty, his friends insisting upon 
him to accept the invitation, and his parishioners that he should refuse it. 
Leighton, however, laid liis commands upon him, which lie considered as law, 
and he therefore removed to Glasgow in the year 1669. 

Owing to the deplorable state of the church and nation, he encountered much 
trouble and many inconveniences in his new situation. His principal care, how- 
ever, was to improve liis pupils, to whom he seems to have devoted almost liis 
w'hole time and attention. On the Mondays he made each of the students in his 
turn cxplaiu a head of divinity in Latin — propound a thesis from it, which he was 
to defend against his fellow-students, the professor concluding the exercise by 
deciding the point in a Latin oration. On Tuesdays, he prelected in Latin, 
purposing in eight years to embrace a complete system of divinity. On Wed- 
nesdays, he gave a lecture of ail hour upon the gospel of Matthew'. On Thursdays 
the exercise was alternate ; one Thursday he expounded a Hebrew psalm, com- 
paring it with the Septuagint, the Vulgate, and the English version ; on the 
other, he explained some portion of the ritual and constitution of the primitive 
church. On Fridays he made each of his pupils, in course, preach a short 
sermon upon a text assigned, upon which ho gave liis own remarks in conclusion. 
This was the labour of the mornings. In the evenings, after prayers, lie every 
day read them a portion of the Scriptures, on which he made a short discourse, 
after which he examined into the progress of their several studies, exhorting, 
encouraging, and directing them, as he found necessary. In order to keep up 
ill these exercises, he was under the necessity of rising eveify morning at 'four 
o’clock, and it was ten before his preparations were completed lor the labours of 
the day. During liis vacations, he made frequent visits to Hamilton, where be 
was engaged by the duchess to examine and put in order the papers of her 
father and unde, which led him to compile the memoirs of the Dukes of Ham- 
ilton. The duke of Lauderdale, hearing he was employed upon this work, 
wrote for him to come up to London, promising him such information concern- 
ing the transactions of these times as he could furnish. He went to London, 
accordingly, and was received by Lauderdale with much kindness. But the 
impious manners of this nobleman were not agreeable to him, and he made no 
use of the confidence reposed in him, except to reconcile his grace to the duke 
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of Hamilton, who had assignations given him on the revenues of the crown, in 
satisfaction of some old claims for which vouchers had been found by Burnet 
among the papers intrusted to his care, and in return the Duke of Hamilton 
engaged to concur with the measures of the court in the ensuing parliament 
Four of the Scottish bishoprics were at tliis time vacant, of which llurnet iVas 
offered his choice ; but he foresaw tliat they would entangle him in difficulties, 
with little prospect of his being able to effect any thing good ; so he utterly 
refused to accept any of them. In 1072, he prevented a breach between 
Lauderdale and the Duke of Hamilton, for which his country certainly owed 
him little thanks. About this time he published his Vindication of the author- 
ity, constitution, and laws of the church and state of Scotland, wherein he 
strenuously maintained the cause of Episcopacy, and the illegality of resistance 
merely on account of religion. Tliis was by the court reckoned a most accep- 
table service, lie was again courted to accept of a bishopric, with the pro- 
mise of the first archbishopric tliat should become vacant; but he still persisted 
in refusing. In l(i73, lie went again to London, in order to obtain a license 
for publishing his Memoirs of the duke of Hamilton. He also entertained a 
resolution to have nothing further to do with the ailairs of state, being satisfied 
that popery was now the prevailing interest at court, and that the sacramental 
test by which York, Clifford, and other papists had been excluded, was a mere 
artifice of Charles to obtain money to prosecute the Dutch war. On this oc- 
casion, he used much freedom both with the duke and duchess of Lauderdale ; 
pointing out to them in strong terms, the errors they hail fallen into, and the 
fatal effects that would accrue to themselves and to the whole nation. This, with 
his known intimacy with duke Hamilton, who was at the time a kind of fee- 
ble oppositionist, brought him into high credit, as possessed of great influence in 
Scotland, in consequence of which he was frequently consulted both by the King 
and the duke of York, to the latter of whom he introduced l)r Stillinglleet, and 
proposed a conference, in presence of his Royal Highness, with some of the 
Catholic priests, on the chief points of controversy between the Romanists and the 
l’rotestants, which must have been highly offensive to that bigoted prince. 
With the king he made no other use of the freedom allowed him than to at- 
tempt awakening him out of that lethargy of indolence and vice, in which he 
seemed to be wholly entranced, ami to revive in him some sense of religion, an 
aim in which his self-love must have been very strong if he had any hopes of 
succeeding. The king made him a compliment, however, by naming him one 
of his cliaplains. Having obtained a license for his Memoirs of the dukes of 
Hamilton, which was delayed that the king and some of his ministers might liave 
the pleasure of reading them in MS. ; he returned to Scotland, and finding the 
animosity between the dukes of Lauderdale and Hamilton no longer reprcssible, 
he retired U> his station at Glasgow. The favour shown him at London awak- 
ened the jealousy and exposed him to the rage of m numerous class of courtiers. 
The schemes of the court having been in some instances thwarted Jjy the parlia- 
ment, Ijauderdale threw the whole blame upon Burnet, whom he represented 
as the underhand instrument of all the opposition lie liad met with. This ac- 
cusation drew him again to court in Hi 7 4. 'file king received him coldly, and 
ordered his name to be struck off the list of chaplains. Yet, at the en- 
treaty of the duke of York, his majesty admitted him to an audience, to say 
what he could in his own defence, which having heard, he seemed satisfied, and 
ordered him home to Glasgow. From this the duke of York dissuaded him 
till his peace should be entirely made ; otherwise, he assured him he could be 
thrown into prison, where he might be detained as long as the present party 
was in power, llis Royal Highness at the same time exerted himself to have 
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him reconciled with Lauderdale, but without effect. Dr Burnet had now no 
alternative but to resign his professorial cliair, and seek a settlement in Eng- 
land, or by going back to Scotland, put himself in the power of his enemies. 
He did not long hesitate, and would have found at once a quiet settlement in 
London, had not the electors of the church he had in view been deterred from 
choosing him by a sharp message from the king. This, though at the time it liad 
the aspect of a misfortune, he ever after spoke of ns one of the liappiest inci- 
dents of his life ; as it at once set him free from the entanglements of a cor- 
rupt court, whose services he had been so far engaged in, that, without some 
such accident, he might never luive escaped from them. 

He liad now an oiler of the living of St Giles, Cripplegate, from the Dean 
and chapter of St Pauls. As he, however, had learned, that it was originally 
their intentions to bestow the living upon Dr Fuller, afterwards bishop of Glou- 
cester, he thanked them for the offer, but declared himself not at liberty to ac- 
cept it. Through the recommendation of Lord Hollis, he was next year ap- 
pointed preacher to a Chapel by Sir Harbottlo Grimston, master of the 
rolls, though the court sent first a bishop and afterward secretary Williamson to 
inform llarhottle that he was a preacher highly unacceptable to the king. In 
this chapel he remained nine years, during which time lie was elected a lecturer 
at St Clements, and was one of the most admired preachers in town. In 1 () 7 f> , 
he printed an account of a conference which himself and Dr Stillingfleet held 
with Coleman and the principal of the Romish priests; and in 1079, appeared 
the first volume of his history of the Reformation, which procured him a vote 
of thanks from both houses of parliament, with a request tliat he would prose- 
cute the work to its completion, without loss of time. Two years after this, he 
published the second volume, which met with the same general approbation as 
the first. Having at this time no parochial cure. Dr Burnet was not in the 
practice of visiting the sick, as a part of his regular calling; but he was always 
ready to attend those who requested his visits. Among these lmppened to he a 
lady, who had been criminally connected with John Wilniot earl of Rochester, 
and the manner in which the Dr conducted himself towards her, excited a strong 
desire in his lordship to see and converse with him. This led to a weekly 
meeting of Dr Burnet and Lord Rochester for a whole winter, which ended first 
in Lite conviction, and bitterly it is to be hoped the conversion of that singular 
libertine. An account of tho whole affair was published by Di Burnet in liiSl, 
which, Dr Johnson says, “ the critic ought to read for its elegance, the philoso- 
pher for its arguments, and the saint for its piety.” During the time of the 
inquiry into the popish plot, Charles seems to have been softened down consid- 
erably, and often sent for Dr Burnet, and consulted witli him on the state of 
the nation. His Majesty made also another attempt to bring him over, by of- 
fering him the bishopric of Chichester, at that time vacant, provided lie would 
come entirely into his interests ; Burnet with an honesty, that we fear, is but 
too seldom practised, told the king, ho knew the oaths tliftt in such a case he 
must, take : these ho would observe religiously, but must be excused from giving 
any other engagements. He of course was not installed in the bishopric ; but 
he embraced the opportunity of writing a letter to the king, which does him 
more real honour than if he had held in his single person, all the bishoprics 
in England. This letter, so full, so free, so faithful, and so affectionate, we 
regret that our limits forbid us to insert. We must also leave it to general his- 
tory, to detail the endeavours ho made to save the lives of Staley and the Lord 
Statford, on occasion of the popish plot. By his conduct with regard to the 
exclusion of the Duke of York, and the scheme of a Prince Regent in lieu 
of that exclusion, he lost the favour of both parties, perhaps not unde- 
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porvedly. Yet, in 1682, when the administration was wholly in favour of the 
Duke of York, a promise was obtained from (lie king to bestow upon him the 
mastership of the Temple, which was likely to be immediately vacant ; upon 
which lie was again sent for by the king, and treated with extraordinary kind- 
ness. Burnet himself, however, waved the promise that had boen made him, 
when he found that he was expected in return for the place, to break up corres- 
pondence with all those who had been his best friends, lie felt himself at this 
time upon such dangerous ground, that he was afraid of all communication with 
either of the parties that at this time were agitating the public mind ; and ns 
an excuse for privacy, built a laboratory, and for a whole year amused himself 
with performing experiments in chemistry. He was at this time offered a living 
of three hundred pounds a year by the earl of Essex, upon condition that he 
would continue to reside in London. In case of having the cure of souls, how- 
ever, Burnet thought residence an indispensable obligation, and the benefice 
was given to another. In 1683, he narrowly escaped being brought by his 
friends into trouble by the Ryehousc plot ; and by his conducting the trial and 
attending ou Lord William Russel in prison and on the scaffold, and particular- 
ly by defending his memory before the council, he incurred the odium of the 
court, which, from a certain knowledge of his integrity, could not fail at this 
time to be greatly afraid of him. In the course of (his year, probably to bo 
out of the way of his enemies, lie went over to Paris, where he wjis treated with 
great deference, by the express orders of Louis XIV. Here, his friends, apprehen- 
sive of danger to him at home, washed him to remain ; but as no consideration 
could induce him to be long absent from his charge, he of course returned iii a 
short time. That same year, however, he was discharged from his lecture at 
St Clements, by a mandate from the king, and in March 1684, he was forbid 
preaching any more in the chapel at the rolls. Being thus happily disengaged 
from all his employments, at the death of Charles 11. upon the accession of 
James VII. he neqiiestcd, and obtained leave to quit the kingdom, and went to 
Paris, where he lived in great retirement, to avoid being involved in tlie con- 
spiracies which the duke of Monmouth and the earl of Argyle were then forming 
against the government. When that business was at ail end, lie in company with 
an officer, a protestant in the French service, made the tour of Italy, and in 
1684, came to Utrecht, where he found letters from some of the principal min- 
isters of state at the Hague, requesting him to wait upon tlie prince and prin- 
cess of Orange. As the Revolution in England was already in contemplation. 
Dr Burnet met from these personages a most gracious reception, and was soon 
admitted to an entire confidence. When Dyckvelt was sent over ambassador to 
England, with a view particularly to sound the inclinations of the people, his 
secret instructions were drawn up by Dr Burnet, of which the rough draught in 
his own hand writing is still preserved. James, in the meantime, was highly 
incensed against him for the reflections he had made on the richness of the 
catholic countries, tlirough which lie had passed, in an account of his travels re- 
cently published, which it was supposed had had a sensible effect upon the peo- 
ple of England. His majesty accordingly wrote two severe letters against him to 
the princess of Orange, and forbade his envoy at the I lague to transact any busi- 
ness with that court till IJr Burnet was forbidden to appear there. This to hu- 
mour James was done ; but Hallewyn Eogcl and the rest of the Dutch ministers 
consulted with him privately every day. A prosecution for treason was now 
commenced against Dr Burnet in Scotland ; but before this could be notified to 
the States, lie had been naturalized with a view to his marriage with a Dutch 
lady ; and in a letter in answer to the charges preferred against him, directed 
to the earl of Middleton, he stated that being now naturalized in Holland, his 
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allegiance, during his stay there, was transferred from his majesty to the States, 
This expression was at once laid hold of, and dropping the former prosecution, 
they proceeded against him for these words, as guilty of high treason; and pas- 
sed against him a sentence of outlawry. It was then demanded of the States 
to deliver him up, or to banish him ; but as he had been naturalized, the States 
refused to proceed against him, unless ho were legally convicted of some crime ; 
which, if his majesty found himself capable of doing, they would punish him 
according to tlieir law. To narrate the important part he performed in the 
revolution, would be to write the history of that great event By the prince 
of Orange as well as by the friends of liberty in England, he was treated with 
unreserved confidence, lie had a principal hand in drawing up the prince’s de- 
clarations, as well as the other public papers written at the timo to justify the 
undertaking. But for a particular account of these we must refer our readers 
to the history of England. At the Revolution, Dr Crew, bishop of Durham, 
having been on the high commission created by king James, offered to re- 
sign his bishopric to Dr Burnet, trusting to his generosity for one thousand a 
year for life out of the episcopal revenue ; and sent the earl of Montague to the 
prince of Orango with the proposal ; but when mentioned to Burnet he refused 
absolutely to have any thing to clo with it on these terms, as lie considered them 
highly criminal. He was shortly after promoted to the see of Salisbury. At 
the close of the Session of parliament 1GS9, Dr Burnet went down to his dio- 
cese, when he entered upon the duties of his episcopal office with that conscien- 
tious ardour which distinguished liis character, llis first pastoral letter, how- 
ever, in which, to save betraying the discrepancies of his political (‘reed, he found- 
ed king William’s right to the throne upon conquest, gave so much offence to 
both houses of parliament, that they ordered it to be burnt by the hands of the 
hangman. He maintained, nevertheless, unshaken credit with king William 
and queen Mary to the end of their days ; and employed that credit in the 
most praise-worthy manner. He was by the king, in preference to all his min- 
isters, appointed to name the princess Sophia, Eleclress of Brunswick, next in 
succession to the princess of Denmark, and her issue, in the famous bill for de- 
claring the rights and liberties of the subject, and settling the succession to the 
crown; and when that succession was explicitly established in 1701, lie had 
the honour of being chairman of the committee to which the bill was referred, 
lie had also the pleasure in 1090, of being a successful advocate for Lord 
Clarendon, who liad engaged in a plot against the king, and been one of the 
l)i*’s bitterest enemios, at the timo when popery and arbitrary power were in 
favour. 

During the life of Mary, Dr Burnet being generally one of her advisers, 
the affairs of the church passed wholly through his hands. After her death, in 
Iff 94, a commission was granted for tliat purpose to the two archbishops and lour 
prelates, of whom Dr Burnet was one. A commission of the same kind was 
granted in 1700, and the Doctor still continued a member/ In 1G9S, lie was 
appointed preceptor to the Duke of Gloucester, and, on that occasion, insisted 
on giving up his bishopric. King William, however, would not allow him to do 
so ; but, in order to soothe him, made arrangements that he might be at lmnd, 
and still have it iu his power to pay considerable attention to his diocese. In 
this high trust the bishop conducted himself so ns to have the entire approbation 
of the princess of Denmark, who ever after retained a peculiar affection for him, 
of which he had many sensible tokens after she came to the throne ; though in 
her last years he was in direct and open opposition to her measures. In the 
year lff99, he published his celebrated exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and a short time before his death, a third volume of his History of the Beibrma- 
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tion. In the month of March, 1715, he was attacked with a pleuritic fever, 
which carried him oft; being in the seventy-second year of his age. He was 
married first to the Lady Margaret Kennedy, daughter to the Karl of Kassil 1 is, 
celebrated for her beauty and her wit. Secondly, to Mrs Mary Scott, a Dutch 
lady of noble extraction and large fortune, by whom he had three sons. 
Thirdly, to Mrs Berkeley, a widow lady of singular talents and uncommon piety, 
by whom he had no issue. Krom the brief sketch which we have given of the 
principal events of his life, it is evident that Dr Burnet possessed a vigorous un- 
derstanding, and was a man of great piety, and unwearied perseverance. Karly 
prepossessions, however, which, vigorous as his understanding was, he evidently 
could not overcome, made him the dupe of a system antiscriptural ;uid supersti- 
tious — a system which whatever it may seem to promise in theory, has in prac- 
tice been found cumbersome and inefficient — a system which, while it provides 
for the pampering of a few of the privileged orders of tlio clergy, leaves all the 
rest, together with the great body of the people, to pine and perish in want, con- 
tempt, and ignorance. What man as a bishop could do, Dr Burnet, while bishop 
of Salisbury, appears to have done ; but ho was hampered on all hands by insur- 
mountable abuses originally inherent, or growing naturally out of the legalised 
order of tilings. Ills consistorial court he found to liavo become a grievance 
both to clergy and laity, and he attended for years in person to correct it. 
But the true foundation of complaint he found to be the dilatory course of pro- 
ceedings, and the exorbitant fees, which he had no authority to correct. He 
could not even discharge poor suitors who were oppressed with vexatious prose- 
cutions, otherwise than by paying their fees out of his own pocket, which lie fre- 
quently did, and this was all the reform he was able to accomplish. In admit- 
ting to orders, lie met with so much ignorance and thoughtless levity, that for the 
bcuefit of the chuir.li he formed a nursery at Salisbury, under his own eye, for 
students of divinity, to the number of ten, to each of whom he allowed a sum of 
money out of his own income for his subsistence, and in this way he reared up 
several young men who became eminent in the church ; but this was soon disco- 
vered to be a designed affront put upon the method of education followed at Ox- 
ford, and lie was compelled to give it up. Pluralities he exclaimed against as 
sacrilegious robbery, and in his first visitation at Salisbury quoted St Bernard, 
who, being consulted by a priest, whether he might not accept of two benefices, 
replied, 4 And how will you be able to serve them.’ 4 I intend,’ said the priest, 
‘to officiate in one of them by deputy.’ 4 Will your deputy be damned for you 
too,> said the saint ; 4 believe me, you may serve your cure by proxy, but you 
must be damned in person.’ This quotation so affected one of his hearers, Mr 
Kilsey, that he resigned the rectory of Jlemcrtori, worth two hundred pounds a 
year, which he held along with one of still greater value. The bishop was, at 
the same time, from the poverty of the living, frequently under the necessity of 
joining two of them together to have them served at all, and sometimes he found 
it necessary to help the incumbent out of his own pocket into the bargain. 
These, with other evils, it must be admitted, the Doctor lost no opportunity to 
attempt having redressed, but alas ! they were and are inhereut in tho system, 
without a reform in which, they admit of no cure. He travelled over his diocese 
which he found “ ignorant to scandal,’ ” catechising and confirming with the zeal 
of an apostle ; and when he attended his duty in parliament, he preached in 
some of the London churches every Sabbath morning, and in the evening lec- 
tured in liis own house, where a number of persons of distinction attended. So 
much conscientious diligence, confined ^ to a legitimate locality, could scarcely 
have failed to produce a rich harvest of gospel fruits. Scattered as it was over 
such a wide surface, there is reason to fear that it was in a great measure unpro- 
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fitnble. While Dr Burnet was a diligent instructor from tlie pulpit, lie was not 
less so from the press, having published in his life-time fifty-eight single sermons, 
thirteen treatises or tracts on divinity, seventeen upon popery, twenty-six politi- 
cal and miscellaneous, and twenty-four historical and biographical, to which we 
may add the History of his Own Time, published since his death. Some of these, 
particularly the Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, the History of the Refor- 
mation, and of his own times, still are, and must long continue to be, especially 
the latter , standard works. The History of his Own Time, it has been happily 
observed, has received the best testimony to its worth from its having given equrl 
offence to tlie bigoted and interested of all parties. Take him all in all, per- 
haps no juster eulogium has been passed upon him than that of Wodrow, who, 
speaking of him as one of Leighton’s preachers, calls him “ Mr Hilbert Burnet, 
well known to tlie world since, first professor of Divinity at (Glasgow, and after 
that persecuted, lor his appearing against popery, and for the cause of liberty, 
and since the Revolution the learned and moderate bishop of Sariim, one of the 
great eye-sores of the high-fliers and torics of England, and a very great orna- 
ment to his native country.” 

BURNET, James, better known by bis judicial designation of Lord Mon- 
boddo, was born at Monboddo, in Kincardineshire, in the year 1714*. He was 
eldest surviving son of .Tames lhirnet, by Elizabeth Forbes, only sister to Sir 
Arthur Forbes of Craigicvar, Baronet. For what reason is not known, but, in- 
stead of being sent to a public school, he was educated at home, under the care 
of Dr Francis Skene, .afterwards professor of philosophy at tlie Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. This gentleman discharged his duty to his pupil with the ut- 
most faithfulness, and succeeded in inspiring him with a taste for ancient litera- 
ture. lie was tlie first that introduced him to an acquaintance with the philosophy 
of the ancients, of which Mr Burnet became so enthusiastic an admirer. Dr 
Skene, being promoted to a professorship, was the more immediate cause of his 
pupil accompanying him to Aberdeen, ami of bis being educated at the Maris- 
chal College in that city. It is probable that he lodged with his preceptor, who 
of course would direct and superintend his studies. Dr Skene was a professor in 
that seminary for the long period of forty-one years, and was universally ac- 
knowledged to be one of tlie most diligent and laborious teachers that ever held 
the honourable office. 

What contributed, in a great degree, to fix Mr Burnet’s attention upon the. 
literature and philosophy of the Creeks, was not only the instructions be bad re- 
ceived at home from his tutor, but that, when he entered the university, Principal 
Blackwell had for several years been professor of Creek. This person was the 
great means of reviving the study of this noble language in the north of Scot- 
land ■, and one of bis greatest admirers, and zealous imitators in the prosecution 
of Crecian learning, was Mr Burnet. Esteeming the philosophical works trans- 
mitted to us by the Romans as only copies, or borrowed from the Creeks, he 
determined to have recourse to the fountain head. Burnet wrfs naturally a man of 
very keen passions, of an independent tono of thinking, and whatever opinion 
lie once espoused, he was neither ashamed nor afraid to avow it openly. He 
dreaded no consequences, neither did he regard the opinions of others. If he 
had the authority of Plato or Aristotle, he was quite satisfied, and, how para- 
doxical soever the sentiment might be, or contrary to what was popular or gener- 
ally received, he did not in the least regard. Revolutions of various kinds were 
beginning to be introduced into the schools ; but these lie either neglected or 
despised. The Newtonian philosophy in particular had begun to attract atten- 
tion, and public lecturers upon its leading doctrines had been established in 
almost all the British universities ; but their very novelty was a sufficient reason 
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fur his neglecting them. The laws by which tiie material world is regulated, 
were considered by him as of vastly inferior importance to what regarded mind, 
and its diversified operations. To the contemplation of the latter, therefore, his 
chief study was directed. 

Having been early designed for the Scottish bar, he wisely resolved to lay a 
good foundation, and to suffer nothing to interfere with what was now to bo the 
main business of his life. To obtain eminence in tile profession of the law', de- 
pends less upon contingencies, than in any of the other learned professions. 
Wealth, splendid connections, and circumstances merely casual, have brought for- 
ward many physicians and divines, who had nothing else to recommend them. 
Hut though these may be excellent subsidiaries, they are not sufficient of them- 
selves to constitute a distinguished lawyer. Besides good natural abilities, the 
most severe application, ami uncommon diligence in the acquisition of extensive 
legal knowledge, arc absolutely necessary. At every step the neophyte is obliged 
to make trial of his strength with his opponents, ami as the public are seldom 
in a mistake for any length of time, where their interests are materially con- 
cerned, his station is very soon fixed. The intimate connection that subsists 
between the civil or Roman law, and the law of Scotland, is well known. The 
one is founded upon the other. According to the custom of Scotland at that 
time, Burnet repaired to Holland, where the best masters in this study were 
then settled. At the university of Groningen he remained for three years, 
assiduously attending the lectures on the civil law'. He then returned to his 
native country so perfectly accomplished as a civilian, that, during the course of 
a long life, his opinions on difficult points of tins law were highly respected. 

He happened to arrive in Edinburgh from Holland on flie night of Rorteous’ 
mob. His lodgings were in the Raw n market, in the vicinity of the Tolbooth, 
and hearing a great noise in the street, from a motive of curiosity he sallied 
forth to witness the scene. Some person, however, had recognised him, and 
it was currently reported that lie was one of the ringleaders. Ho was 
likely to have been put to some trouble on this account, had he not been able 
to prove that he had just arrived from abroad, and therefore could know no- 
thing of what was in agitation. He was wont to relate with great spirit the 
circumstances that attended this singular transaction. 

In 1737, lie became a member of the Faculty of Advocates, ami in process 
of time came into considerable practice. His chief patrons in early life, were 
lord justice clerk Milton, lord president Forbes, and Frskinc lord Tiuwald, 
or Alva. The last had been a professor in the university of Edinburgh, and 
being an excellent Greek scholar, knew how to estimate his talents. 

During the rebellion of 1745, Burnet went to London, and prudently de- 
clining to take any part in the politics of that troublous period, lie spent the 
time cfiicfly in the company and conversation of his literary friends. Among 
these were Thomson the poet, lord Littleton, and Dr Armstrong. When peace 
was restored, lie returned to Scotland. About 17(>0, he married a beautiful 
and accomplished lady. Miss Farqiiharson, a relation of Marisclial Keith, by 
whom he had a son and two daughters. What first brought him into very pro- 
minent notice, was the share he had in conducting the celebrated' Douglas’ 
cause. No question ever came before a court of law, which interested the pub- 
lic to a greater degree. In Scotland it became in a mariner a national question, 
for the whole country was divided, and ranged on one side or the other. Mr 
Burnet was. counsel for Mr Douglas, and went thrice to France to assist in lead- 
ing the proof taken there. This he was well qualified to do, for, during his 
studies in Holland, he had acquired the practice of speaking the French lan- 
guage with great facility. Such interest did this cause excite, that the pleadings 
i. 3 H 
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before the court of session lasted thirty-one days, and the most eminent lawyers 
were engaged. It is a curious historical fact, that almost all the lawyers on both 
sides were afterwards raised to the bench. 3Ir Burnet was, in 1704 , made 
sheriff of his native county, and on the 12tli February, 1767, through the inte- 
rest of the Duke of Queensberry, lord justice general, he succeeded Lord Mil- 
ton as a lord of session, under tlio title of Lord Monboddo. It is said that lie 
refused a justiciary gown, being unwilling that liis studies should he interrupted, 
during the vacation, by any additional engagements. 

r lhe first work which he published was on the Origin and Progress of Lan- 
guage, The first volume appeared in 1771, the second in 1773, and the third 
in 1776. This treatise attracted a great deal of attention on account of the 
singularity of some of the doctrines which it advanced. In the first part, lie 
gives a very learned, elaborate, and abstruse account of the origin of ideas, ac- 
cording to the metaphysics of Plato and the commentators on Aristotle, philoso- 
phers to whose writings and theories he was devotedly attached. He then treats 
ol the origin of human society and of language, which he considers as a human 
invention, without paying the least regard to the scriptural accounts. He repre- 
sents men as having originally been, and continued for many ages to be, no 
better than beasts, and indeed in many respects worse; as destitute of speech, 
of reason, of conscience, of social affection, and of every thing that can confer 
dignity upon a creature, and possessed of nothing but external sense and 
memory, and a capacity of improvement. The system is not. a new one, being 
borrowed from Lucretius, of whose account of it, Horace gives an exact abridg- 
ment in these lines : — “ Cum prorepserunt prbnis aniuinlia terris, mu turn et 
turpe pecus,’’ &c. which Lord Monboddo takes for liis motto, and which, he said, 
comprehended iu miniature the whole history of man. In regard to fads that 
make for his system lie is amazingly credulous, hilt blind and sceptical in regard 
to every thing ot an opposite tendency. He asserts with the utmost gravity anti 
confidence, that the oran-outangs are of the human species — that in the 
bay of Bengal, there exists a nation of human creatures with tails, discovered 
one hundred and thirty years before by a Swedish skipper — that the beavers 
and sea-cats are social and political animals, though man, by nature, is neither 
social nor political, nor even rational — reason, reflection, a sense of right and 
wrong, society, policy, and even thought, being, in the human species, as much 
the effects of art, contrivance, ancl long experience, as writing, ship-building, or 
any oilier manufacture. Notwithstanding that the work contains these and many 
other strange and whimsical opinions, yet it discovers great acuteness of remark. 

His greatest work, which he called “ Ancient Metaphysics,” consists of three 
volumes 4to., the last of which was published only a few weeks before the 
author’s death. It may be considered as an exposition and defence of the Gre- 
cian philosophy in opposition to the philosophical system of Sir Isaac Newton, 
and the scepticism of modem metaphysicians, particularly Mr David Hume. 
His opinions upon many points coincide with those of Mr Harris, the author of 
Hermes, who was his intimate friend, ami of whom he was a great admirer, lie 
never seems to have understood, nor to have entered into the spirit of the New- 
tonian philosophy; and, as to Mr llumc, lie, without any disguise, accuses him 
of atheism, and reprobates in the most severe terms some of his opinions. 

Iu domestic circumstances Monboddo was particularly unfortunate. His wife, 
a very beautiful woman, died in child-bed. His son, a promising boy, in whose 
education he took great delight, was likewise snatched from his affections by a 
premature death; and his second daughter, in personal loveliness one of the first 
women of the age, was cut off by consumption, when only twenty-five years old. 
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Hums, in an address to Edinburgh thus celebrates the beauty and excellence of 
Miss iJurnet : — 

“ Thy daughters bright thy walks adorn, 

Gay as the gilded summer sky, 

Sweet as the dewy milk-white thorn, 

Dear as the raptured thrill of joy ! 

Fair Burnet strikes the adoring eje, 

Heaven’s beauties oil my fancy shine ; 

I see the Sire of lore on high, 

And own h's work indeed divine.” 

llis eldest daughter was married to Kirkpatrick Williamson, Esq. late keeper of 
the outer house rolls, who had been clerk to his lordship, and was eminent as a 
Greek scholar. 

About 1780, he lirst began to make an annual journey to London, which 
lie continued for a good many years, indeed, till he was upwards of eighty years 
of age. As a carriage was not a vehicle in use among the ancients, he deter- 
mined never to enter and be seated in w lint lie termed a box. He esteemed it 
as degrading to the dignity ol' human nature to he dragged at the tails of horses 
instead of being mounted on their hacks. In his journey between Edinburgh 
and London he therefore rode on horseback, attended by a single servant. On 
his last visit, lie was taken ill on the road, and it was with difficulty that Sir 
Hector Monroe prevailed upon him to come into his carriage. He set out, how- 
ever, next day on horseback, and arrived safe in ICdinlmrgh by slow journeys. 

Lord Monboddo being in Loudon in 1785, visited the King’s bench, when 
some part of the fixtures of the place giving way, a great scatter took place 
among the lawyers, and the very judges themselves rushed towards the door. 
Monboddo, so mew I mt near-sighted, and rather dull of hearing, sat still, and was 
the only man who did so. Being asked why he had not bestirred himself to 
avoid the ruin, he coolly answered, that he “ thought it was an annual ceremony, 
with which, being an alien, he had no tiling to do.” 

When in the country lie generally dressed in the style of a plain farmer ; and 
lived among his tenants with the utmost familiarity, and treated them with great 
kindness. He used much the exercises of walking in the open air, and of 
riding, lie had accustomed himself to the use of the cold bath in all seasons, 
and amid every severity of the weather. It is said that he even made use of 
the air hath, or occasionally walking about for some minutes naked in a room 
tilled with fresh and cool air. In imitation of the ancients, the practice of 
anointing was not forgotten. The lotion he used was not the oil of the ancients, 
but a saponacious liquid compound of rose water, olive oil, saline aromatic spirit, 
and Venice soap, which, when well mixed, resembles cream, 'ibis he applied 
at bed-time, before a large lire, after coming from the warm hath. 

This learned and ingenious, though somewhat eccentric, man died upon the 
2(ith May, 1799, at the advanced age of eighty-fh e years. 

BURNS, Robert, a celebrated poet, was born January 25, 1759 ; died July 
22, 179(5.' Of this illustrious genius 1 originally intended to have compiled an 
account, from the materials that have been already published, adding such new 
facts as liave come in my way. But, having been much struck with the felicity 
of a narrative written by the unfortunate Robert Heron — which nearly answers 
my purpose as to length, and contains many fresh and striking views of the 
various situations in which the poet was placed in life, together with, what ap- 
pears to me, a comprehensive and most eloquent estimate of his genius — 1 have 
been induced to prefer it to anything of my own. By this course I shall revive 
a very rare and interesting composition, which is often quoted, but seldom seen, 
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And present to t lie reader, not only an uncommonly clear view of the life and 
character of Burns, but also a specimen of the animated and nervous,, though 
somewhat turgid, style of Heron, whose literary history is scarcely less remarka- 
ble than that of the Ayrshire bard. The reader will iiud the text occasionally 
corrected and illustrated by notes, as also a short poetical relique of Burns, 
which as yet lias never appeared in the editions of his works. 

Robert Burns was a native of Ayrshire, one of the western counties of Scot- 
land . 1 He was the son of humble parents; and his father passed through 
life in the condition of a hired labourer, or of a small farmer . 2 Even in this 
situation, however, it was not hard for him to send his children to the parish 
school, to receive the ordinary instructions in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and the principles of religion. By this course of education, young Robert pro- 
fited to a degree that might have encouraged his friends to destine him to one 
of the liberal professions, had not his father’s poverty made it necessary to re- 
move Kiim from school, as soon as lie had grown up, to earn for himself the means 
of support, as a hired plough-boy, or shepherd . 3 

The establishment of parish schools, but for which, perhaps, the infant ener- 
gies of this young genius might never have received that iirst impulse, by which 
alone they were to be excited into action, is one of the most benelicial that have 
ever been instituted in this country ; aud one which, L believe, is no where so 
firmly fixed, or extended so completely throughout a whole kingdom, as in Scot- 
laud. Here, every parish lias a schoolmaster, almost as invariably as it has a 
clergyman. For a sum, rarely exceeding twenty pounds, in salary and fees, this 
person instructs the children of the parish in reading, writing, arithmetic, book- 
keeping, Latin, and lireek. Thu schoolmasters are generally students in phil- 
osophy or theology ; and hence, the establishment of the parish schools, beside 
its direct utilities, possesses also the accidental advantage of furnishing an excel- 
lent school of future candidates for the oHice of parochial clergymen. So small 
are the fees for teaching, that no parents, however poor, can want the means to 
give their children, at least such education at school, as young Burns received. 
From the spring labours of a plough-boy, from the summer employment of a 


1 He was born in a clay-built, cottage, about two miles to the south of the town of Ayr, 
witliiu tho abrogated parish of Allowas , and in the immediate vicinity of the ruined church 
of that parish, which he has immortalized in his Tam o' Shunter. 

54 llis father, William Burness. — for so lie always spelt his name — was the son of a farmer 
in Kincardineshire, and had removed from that county to Ayrshire, at nineteen \ ears of 
uge, in consequence of domestic embarrassments. Nome collateral relations of Burns till a 
respectable station in society at Montrose. William Harness was one of those intelligent, 
thoughtful, mid virtuous characters who have contributed to raise the reputation of the Scot- 
tish peasantry to its present lofty height. From him tin* poet derived an immense store of 
knowledge, an habitual feeling of piety , and, what will astonish most of all, great acquaintance 
with the world aud the ways of mankind. After supporting himself for some years as gar- 
dener to, Mr Ferguson of Doouholin, tile father took a small farm (Mount Oliphant) from 
that gentleman, to which he removed when the poet was between six*and seven years of age. 
He subsequently removed to the farm of Loehlea, in tho parish of Tarbolton, where lie died, 
iu 17S4, in very embarrassed circumstances. 

Tiie mother of Burns was Agnes Brown, tin* daughter of a race of Ayrshire peasants. She 
survived her son about, thirty years, and died at an advanced age. 

3 The circumstances of Burns’ education are well known ; lie learned English, writing, 
arithmetic, a little mathematics, some Latin, and a smattering of French, lie had contrived 
in his early years to obtain a perusal of many English classical works, and some translation** 
of the aneieut poets. The first book which he read was the Man of Feeling, by Mackenzie ^ 
of which work lie used to say lie had worn out two copies, by carrying it in his pocket. — S^‘ 
a life of J turns in Sols Mu'gaune, 1797. His favourite books, at a very early period, were 
a Life of Ilaunibal, and the well-known paraphrase of Blind Harry’s Life of Wallace, by 
Hamilton ol’ Gilbortlield— the latter luttl certainly helped to give a strongly national bent to 
his mind. 

The statement in the text as to his having become a hired plough-boy, does not receive 
confirmation from any other source, and is probably incorrect. 
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shepherd, the peasant youth often returns, for a lew months, eagerly to pursue 
his education at the parish school. 

It was so with Burns; he returned from labour to learning, and from learning 
went again to labour, till his mind began to open to the charms of taste and 
knowledge ; till he began to feel a passion for books, and for the subjects of books, 
which was to give a colour to the whole thread of iiis future life. On nature he 
soon began to gaze with new discernment, and with new enthusiasm : his mind’s 
eye opened to perceive aflecting beauty and sublimity, where, by the mere 
gross peasant there was nought to be seen but water, earth, and sky, blit 
animals, plants, and soil ; even as the eyes of the servant of Klisha were sud- 
denly enlightened to behold his master and himself guarded from the Syrian 
bands, by horses and chariots of lire, to all but themselves invisible. 

What might., perhaps, first contribute to dispose his mind to poetical cflhrts, 
is one particular in the devotional piety of the Scottish peasantry ; it is still com- 
mon for them to make their children get by heart, the l’salms of David, in that 
version of homely rhymes, which is used in their dm relies. In the morning, and 
in the evening of every day ; or, at least in the evening of every Saturday and Sun- 
day, these psalms are sung in solemn family-devotion, a chapter of the Bible is read, 
and extemporary prayer is fervently uttered .' 1 The whole books of the sacred 
Scriptures are thus continually in the hands of almost every peasant. And it is 
impossible that some souls should not occasionally be awakened among them to 
the divine emotions of genius, by that rich assemblage, which those hooks pre- 
sent, of almost all that is interesting in incident, or picturesque in imagery, or 
atfectingly sublime, or tender in sentiments or character. It is impossible that 
those rude rhymes, and the simple artless music willi which they are accom- 
panied, should not occasionally excite some ear to a taste for the melody of verse. 
That, Burns had felt these impulses, will appear undeniably certain to whoever 
shall carefully peruse his Cottar’s Saturday Night ; or shall remark, with nice 
observation, the various fragments of scripture sentiment, of scripture imagery, 
of scripture language, which are scattered throughout his works. 

Still more interesting to the young peasantry, are the ancient ballads of love 
and war, of which a great number are yet popularly known and sung in Scot- 
land. While the prevalence of the (Jaolic language in the northern parts of 
this country, excluded from those regions the ohl Anglo-Saxon songs and 
minstrels; these songs and minstrels were, in the meantime, driven by the 
Norman conquests and establishments, out of the southern counties of ICngland ; 
and were forced to wander, in exile, beyond its northern coniine, into the 
southern districts of the Scottish kingdom, lienee in the old Kuglish songs, is 
every famous minstrel still related to have been of the north country, while, on 
the contrary, in the old Scottish songs, it is always the south country, to which 
every favourite minstrel is said to belong. It is the same district to which both 
allude; a district comprehending precisely the southern counties of Shetland, 
with the most northern counties of England. In the south of Scotland the best 
of those ballads are often sung by the rustic maid or matron at her spinning 
wheel. They are listened to with ravished ears, by old and young. Their 
rude melody ; that mingled curiosity and awe, which are naturally excited by 
the very idea of their .antiquity ; the exquisitely tender and natural complaints 
sometimes poured forth in them ; the gallant deeds of knightly heroism, which 
they sometimes celebrate; their wild tales of demons, ghosts, and fairies, in 
whose existence superstition alone has believed; the manners which they 
represent ; the obsolete, yet picturesque and expressive language, in which they 

4 William Burnrss looked upon |iis son Robert a*; the biM reader in the house, and used to 
wnploj him to read the Bible to the rest . — Scuts Magazine, 1797. 
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are often clothed, give them wonderful power to transport every imagination 
and every heart. To the soul of Hums, they were like a happy breeze touch- 
ing the wires of an itioiian harp, and willing forth the most ravishing melody. 

Reside all this, the (jrentle Shepherd and the other poems of Allan Itamsay,^ 
have Jong been highly popular in Scotland. They fell early into the hands ol 
Burns; and while the fond applause which they received, drew his emulation, 
they presented to him likewise treasures of phraseology, and models ot versifica- 
tion. Kuddiinan’s Weekly Magazine was during this time published ; was sup- 
ported chiefly by the original communications of correspondents, and found a 
very extensive side. In it, Burns read the poetry ot Robert herguson, written 
chiefly in the Scottish dialect, and exhibiting many specimens ot uncommon 
poetical excellence. Tlie Seasons of Thomson, too, the Grave of Blair, the 
far-famed Jilegy of Gray, the Ramdise Lost of Milton, perhaps the Minstrel 
of Beattie, were so commonly read, even among those with whom Burns would 
naturally associate, that poetical curiosity, although even less ardent than his, 
could, in such circumstances, have little difficulty in procuring them. 

With such means to give his imagination a poetical bias, and to favour the 
culture of his taste and genius, Burns gradually became a poet. 1 lie was not, 
however, one of those forward children, who, from a mistaken impulse, begin pre- 
maturely to write and to rhyme, ami hence never (attain to excellence. Conversing 
iamiliarly for a long while with the works of those poets who were known to 
him: contemplating the aspect of nature, in a district which exhibits an uncom- 
mon assemblage of the beautiful and the ruggedly grand, ol the cultivated and tile 
wild; looking upon human life with an eye quick ami keen to remark, as well 
the stronger and leading, ;is the nicer and subordinate leatures ot character— 
to discriminate the generous, tlie honourable, the manly, in conduct, from the 
ridiculous, the base, and the mean ; he was distinguished among his fellows for 
extraordinary intelligence, good sense, and penetration, long betore others, or 
perhaps even himself, suspected him to be capable oi writing verses. His mind 
was mature, and well stored with such knowledge as lay within his reach; he 
had made himself master of powers of language, superior to those of almost any 
former writer in the Scottish dialect, before he conceived the idea ot surpassing 
Ramsay and Ferguson. 

In the meantime, besides, the studious bent ot his genius, there were some 
other particulars in his opening character, which might seem to mark him for a 
poet, lie began early in life, to regard with a sort oi sullen aversion and 
disdain, all that was sordid in the pursuits and interests ot the peasants among 
whom he was placed. 11c became discontented with the humble labours to 
which he saw himself confined, and with the poor subsistence lie was able to 
earn by them. He could not help looking upon the rich and great whom lie 
saw around him, with an emotion between envy and contempt; a s 1* something 

had still whispered to his heart, that there was injustice in tbc external inequa- 
lity between his fate and tlieir’s. While such emotions arbsc in liis mind, he 

conceived an inclination, very common among the young men ot the more un- 

cultivated parts of Scotland — to emigrate to America, or the West Indies, in 
quest of a better fortune ; a at the same time, his heart was expanded with pas- 

1 He himself relates tliat ho first wrote versos in his sixteenth ) ear, the subject being a 
comely hiss of the name of Nells , who was associated svitli him after the usual fashion on the 
karuest-rig. 

* llis father, in his sixteenth sear, had removed to Lochlea in Tarbolton parish, where 
the old man died of a broken heart in l78h Burns, and his younger brother Gilbert, then 
took the small farm of Mossgeil, near Matie.hline, which they cultivated in partnership Jor 
some time, till want of siieeess, and the consequences of an illicit amour, induced the poet to 
think of leu\ mg his native count rv. He was, strictly speaking, a farmer, and not a plough- 
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si on ate .ardour, to meet the impressions of love and friendship. With several of 
the young peasantry, who were his fellows in labour, he rout ratted an affectionate 
intimacy of acquaintance. He eagerly sought admission into the brotherhood 
of free masons, which is recommended to the young men of this country, by 
nothing so much as by its seeming to extend the sphere of agreeable acquain- 
tance, and to knit closer the bonds of friendly endearment. In some mason lodges 
in his neighbourhood, lhirns had soon the fortune, whether good or bad, to 
gain the notice of several gentlemen, better able to estimate the true value of 
such a mind as his, than were his fellow peasants, with whom alone he had 
hitherto associated. One or two of them might be men of convivial dispositions, 
and of religious notions rather licentious tlir.11 narrow; who encouraged his 
talents, by occasionally inviting him to be the companion of their looser hours ; 
and who were at times not ill pleased to direct the force of his wit and humour, 
against those sacred things which they ailed ed outwardly to despise as mere 
bugbears, while they could not help inwardly trembling before them, as realities. 
For a while, the native rectitude of his understanding, and the excellent prin- 
ciples in which his infancy had been educated, withstood every temptation to 
intemperance or impiety. Alas! it was not always so. — -When his heart was 
first struck by the charms of village beauty, the love he fell was pure, tender, 
simple, and sincere, as that of the youth and maiden in his Cottar’s Saturday 
Night. If the ardour of his passion hurried him afterwards to triumph over the 
chastity of the maid ho loved ; the tenderness of his heart, the manly honesty of 
his soul, soon made him oiler, with eager solicitude, to repair the injury by 
marriage . 3 

About this time, in the progress of bis life and character, did he lirst begin 
to be distinguished as a poet. A masonic song, a satirical epigram, a rhyming 
epistle to a friend, attempted with success, taught him to know his own powers, 
and gave him confidence to try tasks more arduous, and which should command 
still higher bursts of applause. The annual celebration of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s /Supper, in the rural parishes of .Scotland, has much in it of those old 

m;ui, at the time when his book brought him iuto notice; though it must he acknowledged 
he took his full share of farm labour of all kinds. Sonic of his best poems were w ritten as lie 
was driving the plough over the leas of Mossgeil. 

3 Hums was earl) distinguished for his admiration of the fair sex. One of his first and 
purest attachments was to a girl named Mary Campbell, who — the truth must be told — was 
neither more nor less than the bi/res-ivoman or dairymaid at Colonel JHoiitgoiner) *s house of 
Coilstield. He intended to marry this person, but she died at Greenock on her return from 
a visit to her relations in Argyllshire. It is a strange instance of the power of Hums' 
imagination and passion, that he has celebrated this poor peasant girl in strains of at lection 
and lamentation, such jus might, have embalmed the memory of the proudest dame that ever 
poet worshipped, in his poem, beginning — 

“Ye banks, and brnos, and streams around 
The castle of Montgomerie,” 

He describes in the most beautiful language tlicir tender and final parting on the banks of 
the Ayr. At a later period of life, on the anniversar) ol* that hallowed da), he. devoted a 
night to a poetic vigil in the open air, and produced his deeply pathetic cleg) to her meinur\ , 
commencing— 

“Thou lingering star, with lessening ray.” 

And all this beautiful poetry was written by a Smttish peasant, in reference to a hyres-woman / 

The attachment alluded to in the text was to Miss .lean Armour, the daughter of a mason 
in Mauchline. Bums proposed at first that their guilt should he palliated by a matrimonial 
union; but, as his circumstances were desperate, his character not admired by the more 
sober and calculating villagers, and as lie proposed to seek an establishment lor his wife in a 
distant land, the fattier of his unfortunate partner preferred the alternative of keeping her 
single and degraded, to permitting her to attach herself to the fortunes of her lover, even 
though a certain degree of respectability was to be secured by that course. It was not till 
after the poet had acquired fortune and tame by his writings, and, we blush to say, after a 
second transgression, that lie was regularly married. On both of these occasions the lady 
produced twins. — See Lockhart's Life of Hums. 
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popish festivals, in which superstition, traffic, and amusement, used to be so 
strangely intermingled. . -Burns saw, and seized in it one of the happiest of all 
subjects, to afford scope for the display of that strong and piercing sagacity by 
which he could almost intuitively distinguish the reasonable from the absurd, 
and the becoming from the ridiculous; — of that picturesque power of fancy, 
which enabled him to represent scenes, and persons, and groupes, and looks, 
altitude, and gesture, in a manner almost ns lively and impressive, even in words, 
as if all the artifices and energies of the pencil liad been employed; — of that 
knowledge which he had necessarily acquired of the manners, passions, and 
prejudices of the rustics around him — of whatever was ridiculous, no less than of 
whatever was atfectingly beautiful, in rural life. A thousand prejudices of 
popish, and perhaps too, of ruder pagan superstition, have, from time imme- 
morial, been connected in the minds of the Scottish peasantry, with the annual 
recurrence of the hive of the festival of all the Saints, or Halloween . These 
were all intimately known to Burns, and had made a powerful impression upon 
liis imagination and feelings, lie chose them for the subject of a poem, and 
produced a piece, which is the delight of those who are best acquainted with its 
subject; and which will not fail to preserve the memory of the prejudices and 
usages which it describes, when they shall, perhaps, have ceased to give one 
merry evening in the year, to the cottage tireside. The simple jojs, the honest 
love, the sincere friendship, the ardent devotion of the cottage; whatever in 
the more solemn part of the rustic’s life is humble and artless, without being 
mean or unseemly — or tender and dignified, without aspiring to stilted grandeur, 
or to unnatural, buskiued pathos — had deejdy impressed the imagination of the 
rising poet; had in some sort wrought itself into the very texture of the fibres 
of liis soul, lie tried to express in verse, what he most tenderly felt, wliat he 
most enthusiastically imagined; and produced the Cottar’s Saturday Night. 

Those pieces, the true effusions of genius, informed by reading and observa- 
tion, and prompted by liis own native ardour, as well as by friendly applause, 
were soon handed about among the most discerning of Burns’ acquaintance ; 
and were by every new reader perused, and re-perused, with an eagerness of 
delight and approbation, which would not sutler him long to withhold them 
from the press. A subscription was proposed , 1 was earnestly promoted by 
some gentlemen, who were glad to interest themselves in behalf of such signal 
poetical merit. ; was soon crowded with the names of a considerable number of 
the inhabitants of Ayrshire, who, in the proffered purchase, sought not less to 
gratify their own passion for Scottish poesy, than to encourage the wonderful 
ploughman. At Kilmarnock, were the poems of Burns, for the first time, 
printed. The whole edition was quickly distributed over the country. 

It is hardly possible to express, with what eager admiration and delight thov 
were every where received. They eminently possessed all these qualities which 
can. contribute to render any literary work quickly ami permanently popular. 
They were written in a phraseology, of which all the powers were universally 
fell; and which being at once antique, familiar, and nmv rarely written, was 
hence litted to serve all the dignified and picturesque uses of poetry, without 
imiking it unintelligible. The imagery, the sentiments, were, at once, faith- 
fully natural, and irresistibly impressive and interesting. Tliuse topics of satire 
and scandal in which the rustic delights ; that humorous delineation of dia- 
meter, and that witty association of ideas, familiar and striking, yet not 
naturally allied to one another, which has force to shake liis sides with laughter ; 
those fancies of superstition, at which he still wonders and trembles ; those 

1 It was chiefly in order to raise the means of transporting himself to t lie West Indies, 
that Burns first published his poems. 
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affecting sentiments and images of true religion, which are at once dear and 
awful to his heart, were represented by Burns with all a poet's magic power. 
Old and young, high and low, grave and gay, learned or ignorant, all were 
alike delighted, agitated, transported. I was at that lime resident in Oalloway, 
contiguous to Ayrshire, and I can well remember, how that even plougli-bovs 
and maid-servants would have gladly parted with the wages which they earned 
the most hardly, and which they wanted to purchase necessary clothing, if they 
might but procure the works of Burns. A copy happened to be presented from 
a gentleman in Ayrshire to a friend in my neighbourhood ; he put it into my 
hands, its a work containing some effusions of the most extraordinary genius. 
1 took it, rather that I might not disoblige the lender, than from any ardour of 
curiosity or expectation. “ An unlettered ploughman, a poet?” said 1, with 
contemptuous incredulity. It was on a Saturday evening. I opened the 
volume, hy accident, while I was undressing to go to bed. I closed it not, till 
a late hour on the rising Sunday morn, alter 1 had read over every syllable it 
contained. And, 

Kx illo Cur} don, Condon cst. tempore nobis! — Vnu:. 7w\ 2. 

In the meantime, some few copies of these fnscinaling poems found their way 
to Kdinhurgh : and one was communicated to the late amiable and ingenious Dr 
Thomas Blacklock. Tltcru was, perhaps, never one among ail mankind, whom 
you might more truly have called an angel upon earth, than Dr Blacklock : he 
was guileless and innocent as a child, yet endowed with manly sagacity and pene- 
tration ; his heart was a perpetual spring of overllowing benignity ; his feelings 
were all tremblingly alive to the sense of the sublime, the beautiful, the tender, 
the pious, the virtuous : — poetry was to him the dear solace of perpetual blind- 
ness; cheerful ness, even to gaiety, was, notwithstanding that irremediable 
misfortune under which lie laboured, Jong the predominant colour of his mind : 
in bis latter ) oars, when the gloom might otherwise have thickened around 
him, hope, faith, devotion the most fervent and sublime, exalted his mind to 
heaven, and made him maintain his wonted cheerfulness, in the expectation of a 
speedy dissolution. 

'Ibis amiable man of genius read the poems of Burns with a nice perception, 
with a tremblingly impassioned feeling, of all their beauties. Amid that tumult 
of emotions, of benevolence, curiosity, admiration, which were thus excited in 
his bosom, lie eagerly addressed some encouraging verses to the rustic bard ; 
which conveying the praises of a poet, ami a judge of poetical composition, 
were much more grateful to Burns than any applauses he had before received 
from others. It was Blacklock’s invitation that limit ly determined him to 
abandon his first intentions of going abroad to the West Indies; and rather to 
repair to Kdiuburgh, with Ins book, in hopes there to find some powerful 
patron, and perhaps, to make his fortune by his poetry. 

In the beginning of the winter 1786-S7, 2 Burns came to Kdinhurgh; by Dr 
Blacklock lie was received with the most flattering kindness ; and was eagerly 
introduced to every person of taste and generosity among the good old man’s 
friends. It was little that Blacklock had it in his power to do for a brother 
poet ; but that little he did with a loud alacrity, and with a modest grace, 
"Inch made it ten times more pleasing, and more effectually useful to him, in 
whose favour it was exercised, than even the very same services would have 
been from almost any other benefactor. Others soon officiously interposed to 
share with Blacklock, in the honour of patronising Burns, lie had brought 

3 November, 1786. 
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from Iiis Ayrshire friends, some letters of recommendation : some of liis rural 
acquaintance coming, as well as himself, to Edinburgh, for the winter, did him 
what offices of kindness they conveniently could . 1 Those very few, who pos- 
sessed at once true taste and ardent philanthropy, were soon earnestly united 
in his praise : they who were disposed to favour any good thing belonging to 
Scotland, purely bemuse it was Scottish, gladly joined the cry ; those who had 
hearts and understandings to be charmed, without- knowing why, when they saw 
their native customs, manners, and language, made subjects and materials of 
poesy, could not suppress that voice of feeling which struggled to declare itself 
for Hums: for the dissipated, the licentious, the malignant wits, and the free- 
thinkers he was so unfortunate as to have satire, and obscenity, and ridicule of 
things sacred, sufficient to captivate their fancies: even lor the pious, he liad 
passages in which the inspired language of devotion might seem to come from 
his tongue : and then, to charm those whom nought can delight, but wonders, 
whose taste leads them to admire only such things as a juggler eating fire, a 
person who can converse as if his organs of speech were in his belly, a lame 
sailor writing with his toes for want of lingers, a peer or a ploughman making 
verses, a small coal-mail directing a concert — why, to those people the Ayrshire 
poet might seem precisely one of the most wonderful of the wonders after which 
they were wont to gape. Thus did Burns, ere lie had been many weeks in 
Edinburgh, find himself the object of universal curiosity, favour, admiration, 
and fondness, lie was sought after, courted with attentions the most respectful 
and assiduous, feasted, ilattered, caressed, treated by all ranks as the first boast 
of our country ; w hom it was scarcely possible to honour and reward to a degree 
equal to his merits. In comparison with the general favour which now pro- 
mised to more than crown his most, sanguine hopes, it could hardly he called 
praise at all, which he had obtained in Ayrshire. 

In this posture of the poet’s all airs, a new edition of his poems was earnestly 
called lor; he sold the copy-right, to Mr Creech, for one hundred pounds; but 
his friends, at the same time, suggested, and actively promoted a subscription for 
an edition, to he published for the benefit of the author, ore the bookseller’s 
right slum Id commence. Those gentlemen who had, formerly entertained the 
public of Edinburgh with the periodical publication of the papers of the Mirror, 
having again combined their talents in producing the Lounger, were, at this 
time, about to conclude this last series of papers; yet, before the Lounger 
relinquished his pen, lie dedicated a number to a commendatory criticism of the 
poems of the Ayrshire hard. That criticism is now known to have been written 
by the Honourable lord Craig, one of the senators of the college of jus- 
tice, who had adorned the Mirror with a finely written essay, in recommend- 
ation of the poetry of Michael Bruee. The subscription-papers were rapidly 
filled; the ladies, especially, vied with one another who should be the first to 
subscribe, and who should procure the greatest number of pther subscribers, for 
the poems of a bard who was now r , for some moments, the idol of fashion. 
The Caledonian Hunt, a gay club, composed of the most opulent and fashionable 
young men in Scotland, professed themselves the patrons of the Scottish poet, 
and eagerly encouraged the proposed re publication of his poems. Six shillings 
was all the subscription-money demanded for each copy; but mnily voluntarily 
paid half a guinea, a guinea, or two guineas ; and it was supposed that the poet 

1 He resided during the. whole winter in the lodgings of one of his Mauehlino acquain- 
tances, Mr John Uiehimmd, who had come to Edinburgh in order to study the law. One 
room mid one bed served both. It was from this humble scene in the Luwnmarket, that he 
issued to attend the brilliant parties of the duchess of Gordon and other fashionables, and 
to this den he retired, after hours spent amid the lustres of the most splendid apartments in 
the new town. 
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might derive from the subscription, and the sale of his copy-right, a dear pm/it 
of, at least, seven hundred pounds; a sum that, to a man who had hitherto Jived 
in liis indigent circumstances, would be absolutely more than the vainly expected 
wealili of Sir Epicure Alammon. 

burns, in the mean time, led a life diliering from that of liis original condi- 
tion in Ayrshire, almost as widely as differed the scenes and amusements of Lou- 
don, to which Omiah was introduced under the patronage of the Earl of Sand- 
wich, from those with which he had been familiar in the Friendly Isles. The 
conversation of even the most eminent authors, is often found to be so unequal to 
the fame of their writings, that he who reads with admiration, can listen with 
none but sentiments of the most profound contempt. lhit the conversation ot 
hums was, in comparison with the formal and exterior circumstances of his edu- 
cation, perhaps even more wonderful than liis poetry, lie a fleeted no soft airs, 
or graceful motions of politeness, which might have ill accorded with the rustic 
plainness of his native manners, ('onscious superiority of mind taught him to 
associate with the great, the learned, and the gay, without being overawed into 
any such bashfulness as might have made him confused in thought, or hesitating 
in elocution, lie possessed, withal, an extraordinary share of plain common 
sense, or mother wit, which prevented him from obtruding upon persons, of 
whatever rank, with whom lie was admitted to converse, any of those effusions 
of vanity, envy, or self-conceit, in which authors are exceedingly apt to indulge, 
who have lived remote from the general practice of life, and whose minds have 
been almost exclusively confined to contemplate tlieir own studies and their 
works. In conversation lie displayed a sort of intuitive quickness 'an<l rectitude 
of judgment upon every subject that arose. The sensibility of his heart, and 
the vivacity of his fancy, gave a rich colouring to whatever reasoning lie was 
disposed to advance ; and his language in conversation was not at all less happy 
than in his writings. For these reasons lie did not cease to please immediately 
after he had been once seen. Those who had met and conversed with him once, 
were pleased to meet and converse with him again and again. I remember that 
the late l)r liobertson once observed to me, that he had scarcely ever met with 
any man whose conversation discovered greater vigour and activity of mind than 
that of Jhirns. Every one wondered that the rustic bawl was not spoiled by so 
much caressing, favour, and flattery, as he found: and every one went on to spoil 
him, by continually repealing all these, as if with an obstinate resolution, that 
they should, in the end, produce tlieir effect. Nothing, however, of change iu 
his manners appeared, at least for a while, to show that this w;is at all likely to 
happen. 11c, indeed, maintained himself, with considerable spirit, upon a foot- 
ing of equality with all whom he had occasion to associate or converse with; yet 
he never arrogated any superiority, save what the lair and manly exertion of his 
powers, at the time, could undeniably command. iJad he hill been able to give 
a steady preference to the society of the virtuous, the learned, and the wise, 
rut her than to that of the gay and the dissolute, it is probable that lie could not 
have failed to rise to an exaltation of character and of talents litted to do honour 
to human nature. 

Unfortunately, however, that happened which was natural in those unaccus- 
tomed circumstances in which Jhirns found himself placed. l!e could not assume 
enough of superciliousness to reject the familiarity of all those who, without any 
sincere kindness for him, importunately pressed to obtain his acquaintance ami 
intimacy, lie was insensibly led to associate less with the learned, and austere, 
and the rigorously temperate, than with the young, with the votaries of intem- 
perate joys, with persons to whom he was commended chiefly by licentious wit., 
and with whom he could not long associate without sharing in the excesses of 
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their debauchery. 1 Even in the country, men of this sort had begun to fasten 
on him, and to seduce him to embellish the gross pleasures of their looser hours, 
with the charms of his wit and fancy. And yet 1 have been informed by Mr 
Arthur Bruce, a gentleman of great worth and discernment, to whom Burns was, 
in his earlier days, well known, that he had, in those times, seen the poet 
steadily resist such solicitations and allurements to excess in convivial enjoyment, 
as scarcely any other could have withstood. But the enticements- of pleasure 
too of! on unman our virtuous resolution, even while we wear the air of rejecting 
them with a stern brow ; we resist, and resist, and resist ; but, at last, suddenly 
/.urn and passionately embrace the enchantress. 'The bucks of Edinburgh ac- 
complished, in regard to Burns, that in wliich the boors of Ayrshire had failed. 
After residing some months in Edinburgh, he began to estrange himself, not 
altogether, but in some measure, from the society of his graver friends. Too 
many of his hours were now spent at the tables of persons who delighted to urge 
conviviality to drunkenness in the tavern, or even in less commendable society. 
He suffered himself to be surrounded by a race of miserable beings, who were 
proud to tell that, they had been in company with Bums; and had seen Bums 
as loose and as foolish as themselves, lie was not yet irrecoverably lost to tem- 
perance and moderation, hut lie was already almost too much captivated with 
these wanton revels, to he ever more won back to a faithful attachment to their 
more sober charms. I le now also began to contract something of new arrogance 
in conversation. Accustomed to he, among his favourite associates, what is vul- 
garly lmt expressively called ‘‘the cock of the company,” he could scarcely re- 
frain from indulging in similar freedom, and dictatorial decision of talk, even in 
the presence of persons who could Jess patiently endure his presumption. 2 3 

'finis passed two winters, and ail i n tenoning summer, of the life of Burns. 
The subscription edition of his poems, in the meantime, appeared; and, al- 
though not enlarged beyond that which came from the Kilmarnock press, by any 
new pieces of eminent merit, did not fail to give entire satisfaction to the sub- 
scribers. He at one time, during this period, accompanied, for a few weeks, 
into Berwickshire, Robert Ainslie, Esq. [Writer to the Signet], a gentleman of 
the purest ami most correct manners, ‘ who was accustomed sometimes to soothe 
the toils of a laborious profession, by an occasional converse with polite Jitera- 

1 Burns came to Edinburgh at. an unfortunate time — a time of greater licentiousness, per- 
haps, in all the eapiials of Europe, and this northern one among the rest, than had been 
known lor a lung period. {Men of the best edueat ion and rank al this time drank like tins 
{Scandinavian barbarians of olden time; and in general there was little refinement in the 
amusements of any class of the community. Tavern-drinking, now almost unknown among 
the educated and professional classes in Edinburgh, was then carried by all ranks tea dreadful 
excess; and Burns was indebted to it for the seeds of his ruin. 

* The ver\ Haltering reception which lie met with, from persons of rank and fashion, na- 
turally had the effect of taking him out. of his sphere, and changing his habits of thinking, 
llis social disposition, which, he says, was without bounds or limiis, kept him in a continual 
round of dissipation. To this cause, chiefly, may have been attributed his after misfortunes 
and diseoiitentediiess with liis station. The following anecdote, however, show's that Burns 
even then retained a high sense of honour and manly virtue. “ He had felt, a strong attach- 
ment tea young lady in Edinburgh, and was expressing to ail intimate friend (from wiioin 
we. luul the account) his admiration — partiality . — in short, love for this lady. His friend knew 
Ids previous attachment for Jane, anil his engagement, to her. He reminded Hums of these, 
and stated to him the consequences of indulging and fostering a passion for another. Burns 
laid been carried away by his attachment, and, from the career of pleasure, ami bustle of life 
lie was engaged in, had never seriously thought of his situation. Struck at what he nowheard, 
us with a shock of i leetr icily, after a short pause, he turned suddenly to his friend, gave him 
a hearty slap upon the shoulder, saving, * You are right — you are an honest fellow — l’/l 
follow \ our advice.* The sequel of lus history shows that he did so.” Scots Magakink, 
October, 1801. 

3 Mr Ainslie still survives (183*2), and has distinguished himself by various works of » 
pleasing and ingenious character, regarding the truths of I lie Christian religion. 
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turc, and with general science. At another time lie wandered on a jaunt of four 
or five weeks through the Highlands, in company with the late Mr William 
Meol t a man who had been the companion and friend of Dr Gilbert Stuart, and 
who, in vigour of intellect, and in wild, yet generous, impetuosity of passion, re- 
markably resembled both Stuart and Burns ; who for his skill and iacility in Latin 
composition, was perhaps without a rival in Kurope: but whose virtues and genius 
were clouded by habits of bacchanalian excess; whose latter years were vexatiously 
embittered by a contest with a creature, who, although accidentally exalted into com- 
petition with him, was unworthy even to unloose his shoe-latchet ; who, by the most 
unwearied and extraordinary professional toil, in the midst of a persevering dissi- 
pation, by which alone it was, at any time, interrupted, won and accumulated an 
honourable and sutTicieut competence for his family; and, alas! who died within 
these few weeks, of a jaundice, with a complication of other complaints, the 
effects of long continued intemperance ! So much did the zeal of friendship, 
and the ambition of honest fame, predominate in Micnl's mind, that he was, in 
his last hours, exceedingly pained by the thought, that since lie had survived 
Burns, there remained none who might rescue his mixed character from misre- 
presentation, and might, embalm his memory in never-dying verso! 

In their excursion, Burns and his friend Nic.nl were naturally led to visit the 
interesting scenery adjacent to the duke of Athol l’s sent at Duukeld, on the 
banks of the 'fay. While they were at a contiguous inn, the duke, accidentally 
informed of Mr Burns’ arrival so near, invited him, by a polite message, to Dwn- 
keld House. Burns did not. fail to attend his obliging inviter ; was received 
with flattering condescension ; made himself sutlicieutly agreeable by his con- 
veisatimi and manners ; was detained for a day or two by his grace’s kind hos- 
pitality ; and, ere he departed, in a poetical petition, in name of the river 
Bruar, which falls into tiie 'lay, within the dukes pleasure grounds at Blnir- 
Atliol, suggested some now improvements of taste, which have been since happily 
made in compliance with his advice. 1 relate this little incident, rather to do 
honour to the duke of Athol, than to Burns; for, if I be not exceedingly mis- 
taken, nothing that history can record of George the Third, will, in future times, 
be accounted more honourable to his memory, than the circumstances and the 
conversation of his well-known interview with Dr Johnson. The two congenial 
companions, Burns and Nicol, after visiting many other of those romantic., pic- 
turesque, and sublime scenes which abound in the. Highland-* of Scotland; after 
fondly lingering here and there for a day or two at a favourite inn, returned at 
last to l.diubiirgh ; and Burns was now to close accompls with liis bookseller, 
ami to retire with his prolits in his pocket to the country. 

Mr Creech lias obligingly informed me, that the whole sum paid to the poet, 
for the copy-righi, and for the subscription copies of his hook, amounted to 
nearly eleven hundred pounds. Out of this sum, indeed, the expenses ot print- 
ing the edition for the subscribers, were to lie deducted. 1 have likewise reason 
to believe, that he had consumed a much burger proportion ol these gains than 
prudence could approve, while he superintended the impression, paid liis court, 
to his patrons, and waited the full payment of the subscription money. 

lie was now, at hist, to fix upon a plan tor lulurc lile. lie talked loudly ot 
independence of spirit, and simplicity of manners: and boasted liis resolution to 
return to the plough. 'Yet, still lie lingered in Kdinbtirgli, week after week, and 
month after month, perhaps expecting that one or other ol liis noble patrons 
might procure him some permanent and competent annual income, which should 
s*t him above all necessity of future exertions to earn lor himself the means ol 
subsistence ; perhaps unconsciously reluctant lo quit the pleasures ol that volup- 
tuous town life to which he had for st me time too willingly accustomed himself. 
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Ail accidental dislocation or fracture of an arm or a leg - , which confined him for 
some weeks to his apartment, left him, during this time, leisure for serious reflec- 
tion; and he determined to retire from the town, without longer delay. None of all 
his patrons interposed to divert him from his purpose of returning to the plough, 
by the oiler of any small pension, or any sinecure place of moderate emolument, 
such as might have given him competence, without withdrawing liitn from his 
poetical studies, seemed to be forgotten, that a ploughman thus exalted into 
a man of letters, was untitted for his former toils, without being regularly qua- 
lified to enter the career of any new profession ; and that it became incumbent 
upon those patrons who had called him from the plough, not merely to make 
him their companion in the hour of riot — not simply to till his purse with gold 
for a few transient expenses, hut to secure him. as far as was possible, from being 
ever overwhelmed in distress, in consequence of the favour which they had 
shown him, and of the habits of life into which they had seduced him. Per- 
haps, indeed, the same delusion of fancy betrayed both Burns and his patrons 
into the mistaken idea, that, after all which had passed, it was still possible for 
him to return, in cheerful content, to the homely joys and simple toils of undis- 
sipated rural life. 

in this temper of Burns’s mind, in this state of his fortune, a farm ami the 
excise were the objects upon which his choice ultimately fixed for future employ- 
ment and support. 

Mr Alexander Wood, the surgeon who attended him during the illness occa- 
sioned by his hurt, no sooner understood his patient’s wisli to seek a resource in 
the service of the excise, than he, with the usual activity of his benevolent char- 
acter, died tially recommended the poet to the coiuini ^ioners of excise; and the 
name of Burns was enrolled in the list of their expectant officers. Peter .Miller, 
Esq. of Dalswintoii, deceived, like Bums himself, ami Burns’ other friends, into 
an idea, that the poet and exciseman might yet be respectable ami happy as a 
farmer, generously proposed to establish him in a farm, upon conditions of lease 
which prudence ami industry might easily render exceedingly advantageous. 
Burns eagerly accepted the oilers of this benevolent patron. Two of the poet’s 
friends, from Ayrshire, were invited to survey that farm in Diimfries-shire, which 
Mr Miller offered. A lease was granted to the poetical fanner at that annual 
rent- which his own friends declared that the due cultivation of his farm might easily 
enable him to pay ; witat yet remained of the profits of his publication was laid 
out in the purchase of limn stock ; and Mr Miller might, for some short time, 
please himself with the persuasion that he had approved himself the liberal 
patron of genius; bad acquired a good tenant upon his estate ; and had placed 
a de owing man in the very situation in which alone he himself desired to be 
placed, in order lo be happy to his wishes . 1 

1 Herons aerount. of the leasing of Kllislnnd is erroneous: the folloying wo believe to be a 
correct ami authorised statement, being given as such in Dr Robert Anderson's Edinburgh 
Miigu-.inc, l'or June 1709: 

“ Mr Miller offered Mr Bums the choice of several farms on the estate of Dalswintoii, 
which were at that time out of lease. Mr Burns gave tile preference to the farm of lOllisland, 
most charmingly situated on the banks of the Nith, containing upwards of a hundred acres of 
most excellent land, then worth a rent of from eight) to a hundred pounds. Mr Miller, after 
showing Mr Burns what the farm cost him to a farthing, allowed him lo fix the rental him- 
self. and the endurance of the lease. A lease was accordingly given to the poet on his own 
terms; vi/. for lift;, -seven wars, at the very low rent of fifty pounds. And, in addition to 
this, when Mr Burns .signed the tack, Mr Miller presented him with two hundred pounds, lo 
enable him to incio-se and improve his farm. It is usual lo allow tenants a year’s rent for this 
pur|M>se, but the sum Mr Miller gave him was at least four years’ rent. Air Miller has since 
sold the farm to John AI'Alorriue, E>q. at nineteen hundred pounds, leaving lo himself seven 
acres on the Dalswintoii side of the river. It may not he improper to add, that. Air Miller’s 
mo'ive in wishing Air Hunts Iom-UJc at Ell island, was to save him, h\ withdrawing him. from 
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Burns, with his Jane, whom he now married, took up their residence upon 
Ills farm. The neighbouring farmers and gentlemen, pleased to obtain for an 
inmate among them, the poet by whose works they had been delighted, kindly 
sought his company, and invited him to their houses. lie found an inexpressi- 
ble charm in sitting down beside his wife, at his own iireside ; in wandering 
over his own grounds ; in once more putting his hand to the spade and the 
plough ; in forming his inclosurcs ; and managing his cattle, lor some mo- 
ments he felt almost all that felicity which fancy had taught him to expect in his 
new situation. Ho had been, for a time, idle; hut his muscles were not yet 
unbraced for rural toil. He bad been admitted to flatter ladies of fashion : blit 
be now seemed to find a joy in being tho husband of the mistress of his a flec- 
tions ; in seeing himself the father of her children, such as might promise to 
attach him for ever to that modest, humble, and domestic life, in which alone he 
could hope to he permanently happy, liven his engagements in the service of 
the excise did not, at tile very first , threaten necessarily to debase him, by asso- 
ciation with the mean, the gross, and the profligate, to contaminate the poet, or 
to ruin (lie farmer. 

But, it could not lie : it was not possible for Burns now to assume that sober- 
ness of fancy and passions, that sedatonoss of feeling, those habits of earnest 
attention to gross and vulgar cares, without which, success in his new situation 
was not to be expected. A thousand difficulties were to be encountered and 
overcome, much money was to he expended, much weary toil was to he exer- 
cised, before his farm could be brought into a state of cultivation, in which its 
produce might enrich the occupier. — The prospect before him was, in this re- 
spect, such as might well have discouraged the most stubbornly laborious peasant, 
the most sanguine projector in agriculture ; and much more, therefore, was it 
likely, that this prospect should quickly dishearten Burns, who had never loved 
labour, and who was, at this time, certainly not at all disposed to enter into 
agriculture with the enthusiasm of a projector. Beside all this, 1 have reason to 
believe, that the poet had made his bargain rashly, and had not duly availed 
himself of his patron’s generosity. His friends, from Ayrshire, were little ac- 
quainted with the soil, with the manures, with the markets, with the dairies, with 
the modes of improvement, in Duiufries-shire. They had set upon his farm rather 
such a value of rental, as it might have borne in Ayrshire, than that which it could 
easily afford in the local circumstances in which it was actually placed. He 
himself had inconsiderately submitted to their judgment, without once doubling 
whether they might not have erred against his interests, without the slightest 
wish to make a bargain artfully advantageous to himself. And tile necessary 
consequence was, that ho held bis farm at too high a rent, contrary to his land- 
lord’s intention. The business of the excise too, as he began to he more and 
more employed in it, distracted liis mind from the care of his farm, led him into 
gross and vulgar society, and exposed him to many unavoidable temptations to 
drunken excess, such as he had no longer sufficient fortitude to resist. Amidst 
Hie anxieties, distractions, and seducements, which thus arose to him, home 
became insensibly less and less pleasing; even die endearments of his Jane’s 
n flection began to lose their hold on his heart; he became every day less and 
less unwilling to forget in riot those gathering sorrows which he knew not to 
subdue. 

31r Aliller, and some others of his friends, would gladly have exerted an 

the habits of dissipation of a town lifts; and that, had poor Bums followed the ailvirc. J'i'vmi 
him, lies might, perhaps, have still been alive and happy 
There can be no doubt, from the cheapness of the farm and ihc length of the leas*-, that, 

had the poet continued to cultivate it till now, he would have had the opportunity of becoi 

Very rifl-| ft . 
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influence over Iris mind, which might have preserved him, in this situation of 
his affairs, equally from despondency, and from dissipation. But Burns’ temper 
spurned all control from his superiors in fortune. He resented, as an arrogant 
encroachment upon his independence, that, tenor of conduct by which Mr Miller 
wished to turn him from dissolute conviviality, to that, steady attention to the 
business of his farm, without which it was impossible to thrive in it. In the 
neighbourhood worn other gentlemen occasionally addicted, like Burns, to con- 
vivial excess ; who, while they admired the poet’s talents, and were charmed 
with Iris licentious wit, forgot the care of his real interests in the pleasure which 
they found in his company, and in the gratification which the plenty and festi- 
vity of their tables appeared evidently to afford him. With these gentlemen, 
while disappointments and disgusts continued to multiply upon him in his present 
situation, he continued to diverge every day more and more into dissipation ; 
aiyl his dissipation tended to enhance whatever was disagreeable and perplexing 
in the state of his af lairs. 

He sunk, by degrees, into the boon-companion of mere excisemen ; and almost 
every drunken fellow, who was willing to spend his money lavishly in the ale- 
house, could easily command the company of Burns. The care of his farm was 
thus neglected ; waste and losses wholly consumed his little capital ; he resigned 
Iris lease into the hands of his landlord ; and retired with his family to the town 
of Dumfries, determining to depend entirely for the means of future support upon 
his income as an exciseman. 

\ et during this unfortunate period of his life, which passed between Iris de- 
parture from Kdiiibutgh to settle in Dumfries-slrire, and his leaving the country 
in order to take tip his residence in the town of Dumfries, the energy and acti- 
vity of his intellectual powers appear to hate been not at all impaired, lie 
made a collection of Scottish songs, which were published, with the music, by a 
Mr Johnston, an engraver, in Edinburgh, in three small volumes, octavo . 1 In 
making this collection, he, in many instances, accommodated new verses to the 
old tunes, with admirable felicity and skill, lie composed several other poems, 
such as the tale of Tam o’ Shunter, the Whistle, Verses on a Wounded Mare, 
the pathetic. Address to It * * * G * * * of E * * *, and some others which lie 
afterwards permitted Mr Breech to insert in the fourth and liftli editions of his 
poems . 2 

Me assisted in the temporary institution of a small subscription library, for 
the use of a number of the well-disposed peasants, in his neighbourhood. Me 
readily aided, ami by his knowledge of genuine Scottish phraseology and man- 
ners, greatly enlightened the antiquarian researches of the late ingenious Captain 
Grose. Me still carried on an epistolary correspondence, sometimes gay, spor- 
tive, humorous, hut always enlivened by bright flashes of genius, with a number 
of his ohl friends, and on a very wide diversity of topics . 3 At times, as it should 

f 

1 Six thin volumes, containing tin* most complete hotly of Scottish song and music in exist- 
ence — entitled, the Scottish .Musical .Museum. 

Among the labours of this period of bis life, and of the tew remaining years, must ho 
rickoned a hundred excellent songs, partly in Scotch and partly m English, which hocontii- 
buted to the musical publication of Mr George Thomson, which resembled that of Johnston, 
hut was more elegant, and expensive, and contained accompaniments for the tunes by eminent 
modem musicians. 

3 Burns lent his inuse on several occasions to aid the popular candidates in contested elec- 
tions. In one poem, which was handed about, in manuscript, relating to such an allair, he 
thus idludcd to Dr JMuirhead, minister of Ur, in Galloway, a fellow rhymer: — 

u Armorial hearings from the hanks of Ur, 

An ohl crab apple rotten at. the core.” 

This hit applied very well, tor Dr Al. was a little, wind-dried, unhealthy looking mannikin, 
Very proud of his genealogy , and ambitious of being acknowledged on all occasions as the chief of 
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seem from liis writings of this period, he reflected with inexpressible heart-bit- 
terness, on the high hopes from which he had fallen ; on the errors of moral 
conduct into which he had been hurried, by the ardour, and, in some mea- 
sure, by tlie very generosity of his nature ; on the disgrace and wretched- 
ness into which he saw himself rapidly sinking ; on the sorrow with which his 
misconduct oppressed the heart of his Jane ; on the want and destitute misery 
in which it seemed probable that ho must leave her and her infants; nor, amidst 
these agonizing reflections, did he fail .to look, with indignation half invidi- 
ous, half contemptuous, on those, who, with moral habits not more excellent than 
liis, with powers of intellect far inferior, yet basked in the sunshine of fortune, 
and were loaded with tlie wealth and honours of the world, while his follies could 
not obtain pardon, nor liis wants an honourable supply. His wit became, from 
this time, more gloomily sarcastic; and his conversation and writings began to 
assume something of a tone of misanthropical malignity, by which they had not 
been before, in any eminent degree, distinguished. Jhit, with all these failings, 
be was still that exalted mind which had raised itself above the depression of 
its original condition ; with all the energy of the lion, pawing to set free his 
hinder limbs from the incumbent earth, lie still appeared not less the archangel 
ruined. 

What more remains there for me to relate ? In Dumfries liis dissipation be- 
came still more deeply habitual ;* he was here mure exposed than in the coun- 
try to be solicited to share the riot of the dissolute and the idle ; foolish young 
men, such as writers’ apprentices, young surgeons, merchants’ clerks, and liis 
brother excisemen, flocked eagerly about him, and from time to lime pressed 
him to drink with them, that they might enjoy liis wicked wit.* His friend 

the Muirheads ' He was not disposed, however, to siL down with the affront: on tlie rontniryi 
he replied to it ill a virulent diatribe, which we present to tlie reader for the first time, as a 
remarkable specimen of clerical and poetical irritability; and curious, moreover, as perliaps 
the only contemporary satire upon Burns of which the world has ever hoard— -besides the im- 
luurtal’* 4 trimming letter’* from his tailor. Dr M airhead's Jew d' esprit is in tlie shape of a 
translation from Martials ode •* id Vacerrum :** 

“ Vaco mis, shabby son of whore, 

Why do thy patrons keep thee poor? 

Thou art a sycophant and traitor, 

A liar, a calumniator, 

Who conscience, (hadst thou that,) would'.! sell, 

Nay, lave the common sewers of hell 
For whisky. — Kke, most precious imp, 

Thou art a gauger, ill) master, pimp, 

How comes it, then, Vaccine., that 
Thou still art. poor as a chinch rat ?'* 

1 Mr Lockhart, in liis life of Burns, has laboured with much ingi unity and eloquence to 
show* that the account which Huron gives of the latter years of the port is considerably exag- 
gerated. According to a series of documents quoted l»y Mr Lockhart, Burns, though latterly 
a dissipated man, was at no period remarkable lbr intemperance. The present author enter- 
tains no feeling upon this subject except a regard for truth: lie has therefore weighed in one 
scale the common report of tlie ago. following Bums’sown time, and the accounts then written., 
all of which were very unfavourable against the later narratives, in which liis iaults are exten- 
uated or explained away; and the ivsiiif. is a conviction in his own mind that, as the tempta- 
tions of Burns were great, so were liis errors by no means hMle. He must acknowledge that, 
he lias always looked upon this question ill adillercnt light • rom that in which it is viewed by 
ether writers. Regarding Burns altogether as a great moral wonder, lie esteems his fault >, 
whatever they were, as only the accident of his diameter; and he would no more put them 
out. of view* in an cstiinalo’of the whole man, than would a physiologist overlook any slight, 
nial formation in some splendidly elegant subject. He therefore adopts Heron’s arcounU-uot 
without a perception that it is somewhat overdrawn, but also assured, since it comes nearest of 
any tiling he has ever seen to tlie reports of tlie greater number of witnesses, that it mast bq 
the nearest of all to the truth. 

4 “Toa lady, (I have it from herself,) who remonstrated with him on the danger from 
drink, and the pursuits of some of his associate, lie replied, * JVI.ulain, they would not thank 
me for my company, if I did not drink with then: ; 1 must give them a slice of my constitu- 
tion.” letter front Bloomfield , the poct> to the Earl of Buchan, Edinburgh Monthly Magu ■ 
zinc and Review, 1810. 

i. 3 K 
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Nicol made one or two autumnal excursions to Dumfries ; and when they met 
in Dumfries, friendship, and genius, and wanton wit, and good liquor could 
never fail to keep Hums and Nicol together, till both the one and the other 
were as dead drunk as ever was Sileims. The ( 'ale don i an Club, too, and the 
Dumfriesshire and Galloway hunt, lmd occasional meetings in Dumfries, after 
Burns mine to reside there ; and the poet was, of course, invited to share their 
conviviality, and hesitated not to accept the invitation. The morals of the town 
"ere, in consequence of its becoming so much the scene ol* public amusement, 
deplorably corrupted ; and, though a husband and a father, poor Burns did not 
escape suffering by the general contamination. In the intervals between his 
different fits of intemperance, he suffered still the keenest anguish of remorse, 
and horribly afflictive foresight. IBs Jane still behaved with a tlegree of ma- 
ternal and conjugal tenderness and prudence, which made him feel more bitter- 
ly the evil of his misconduct, although they could not reclaim him. At last, 
crippled, emaciated, having the very power oi animal ion wasted by disease, 
quite hrokeu-hcartcd by the sense of his errors, and of the hopeless miseries in 
which he saw himself and his family depressed, with his soul still tremblingly 
alive to the sense of shame, and to the love of virtue; even to the last feebleness, 
and amid the last agonies of expiring life, yielding readily to any temptation 
that offered the semblance of intemperate enjoyment ; he died at Dumfries, on 
the VI st of July, 171)(i, while he was yet three or four years under the age 
of forty. 

After his death, it quickly appeared that his failings had not effaced from the 
minds of his more respectable acquaintance, either the regard which had once been 
won by his social qualities, or the reverence due to his intellectual talents. The 
circumstances of want in which he left his family, were noticed by the gentle- 
men of Dumfries, with earnest commiseration. Jlis funeral was celebrated, by 
the care of his friends, with a decent solemnity, and with a numerous attendance 
of mourners, sufficiently honourable to his memory. 1 Several copies of verses, 
having, if no oilier merit, at least that of a good subject, were inserted in dif- 
ferent newspapers, upon the occasion of his death. A contribution, by subscrip- 
tion, was proposed, for the purpose of raising a small fund for the decent suppori 
of his widow, and the education of his infant children. This subscription was 
very warmly promoted, and not without considerable success, by John Synie, 
Ksq. of Dumfries, by Alexander Cunningham, Ksq. W.S. Kdinburgh *, ami by 
Dr Janies Currie, and 31 r Hoscoe, of Liverpool. Jlr Stephen Kemble, mana- 
ger of (lie Theatre Koyal, Edinburgh, with ready liberality, gave a benefit night 
Jbr this generous purpose. 

I shall conclude this paper with a short estimate of what appears to me to 
have been Burns’s real merits, as a poet and as a man: the most remarkable 
quality he displayed, both in his writings and bis conversation, was, certainly, an 
enlarged, vigorous, keenly discerning, conscious comprehension of mind. W hat- 
ever he the subject of his verse, he still seems to grasp it with giant force ; to 
wield and turn it with easy dexterity ; to view it on all sides, with an eye 
which no turn of outline and no hue of colouring can elude ; to mark all its 
relations to the group of surrounding objects, and then to select what he chooses 
t. » represent to our imagination, with a skilful and happy propriety, which 
shows him to have been, at the same time, master of all the rest. It will not 
be very easy for any other mind, however richly stored with various know- 
'ledge ; for any other imagination, however elastic and inventive, to find any 
new and suitable topic that has been omitted by Burns, in celebrating the sub- 

1 He was buried with military honours by the Dumfries Volunteers, of which corps he 
liad been a member. 
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jecls’of all his greater and more elaborate poems. It is impossible to consider 
without astonishment, that amazing fertility of invention which is displayed, un- 
der the regulation ot a sound judgment, and a correct taste, in the Twa Dogs ; 
the Address to the Deil ; Scotch Drink; the Holy Fair; Hallowe’en; the 
(•ottar’s Saturday Night; To a Haggis ; To a Louse ; To a Mountain Daisy ; 
Tam o’ Shantcr ; on Captain Grose’s peregrinations ; the lmmhle Petition of 
Umar Water; the Hard’s Kpitapli. Shoemakers, footmen, threshers, milk-inaids, 
peers, staymakers, liave all written versos, such as deservedly attracted the no- 
tice of the world ; hut in the poetry of these people, while there was commonly 
some genuine effusion of the sentiments of agitated nature, some exhibition of 
such imagery as at once impressed itself upon the heart ; there was also much 
to he ever excused in consideration of their ignorance, their extravagance of 
fancy, their want or abuse of the advantages of a liberal education, ihirns lias 
no pardon to demand for delects of this sort. He might scorn every concession 
which we are ready to grant to his peculiar circumstances, without being on 1 his 
account reduced to relinquish any part of his claims to the praise of poetical 
excellence. He touches his lyre, at all times, with the hand of a master. He 
demands to be raftked, not will! the Woodhouses, the Ducks, the liainsays, hut 
with the Miltons, the Popes, the (trays. Jle cannot be denied to have been 
largely endowed with that strong common sense which is necessarily the very 
source and principle of all fine writing. 

The next remarkable quality in this man’s character, seems to have consisted 
in native strength, ardour, and delicacy of feelings, passions, and aflections. 
Si vis me Jlere , dolendum prim urn c.st ip si libi. All that is valuable in 
poetry, and, at the same time, peculiar to it, consists in the effusion of particu- 
lar, not general, sentiments, and in the picturing out of particular imagery. 
Hut education, reading, a wide converse with men in society, the most exten- 
sive observation of external nature, however useful to improve, mnnoi, even all 
combined, confer the power of apprehending either imagery or sentiment with 
such force and vivacity of conception as may enable one to impress whatever lie 
may choose upon the souls of others, with full, irresistible, electric energy; this 
is a power which nought can bestow, save native fondness, delicacy, quickness, 
ardour, force of those parts of our bodily organization, of those energies in the 
structure of our minds, oil which depend all our sensations, emotions, appetites, 
passions, and affections. Who ever knew a man of high original genius, who>e 
senses were imperfect, his feelings dull and callous, his passions all languid and 
stagnant, his affections without ardour, and without constancy l 1 others maybe 
artisans, specialists, imitators in the line arts ; none hut the man who is thus 
ri cldy endowed by nature, can be a poet, an artist, an illusU'io .s inventor in 
philosophy. Let any person first possess this original soundness, vigour, and 
delicacy Ol’ the primary energies of mind ; and then lot him receive some im- 
pression upon his imagination, which shall excite a passion for this or that par- 
ticular pursuit: lie will scarcely fail to distinguish himself by manifestations of 
exalted and original genius. Without having, iirst, those simple ideas which 
belong, respectively, to the different senses, no man can ever form for himself 
the complex notions, into tlie composition of which such simple ideas necessarily 
enter. Never could Burns, without this delicacy, this strength, this vivacity of 
the powers of bodily sensation, and of mental feeling, which I would hero claim 
as the indispensable native endowments of trim genius — without these, never 
could he have poured forth those sentiments, or pourlrayed those images which 
iiave so powerfully impressed every imagination, and penetrated every heart. 
Almost all the sentiments ami images diffused throughout the poems of Burns, 
are fresh from the mint of nature. He sings what he had himself beheld with. 



interested attention— what lie had himself felt with keen emotions of pain or 
pleasure. You actually see what he describes; you more (hail sympathise with 
his joys ; your bosom is inflamed with all his fire ; your heart dies away within 
you, infected by the contagion of his despondency. He exalts, for a time, the 
genius of his reader to the elevation of his own ; and, for the moment, confers 
upon him all the powers of a poet. Quotations were endless ; but any person 
of discernment, taste, and feeling, who shall carefully read over Hums’ book, 
will not fail to discover, in its every page, abundance of those sentiments and 
images to which this observation relates ; — it is originality of geniuB, it is keen- 
ness of perception, it is delicacy of passion, it is general vigour and impetuosity 
of the whole mind, by which such effects are produced. Others have sung, in 
the same Scottish dialect, and in familiar rhymes, many of the same topics 
which are celebrated by J kirns ; but wliat, with Ihirns, pleases or fascinates, in 
the hands of others, only disgusts by its deformity, or excites contempt by its 
meanness and uninteresting simplicity. 

A third quality which the life and the writings of Burns show to have be- 
longed to iiis character, was a quick and correct discernment of the distinction 
between right and wrong — between trutli ami falsehood ; and*this, accompanied 
with a passionate preference of whatever was right and true, with an indignant 
abhorrence of whatever was false and morally wrong. It is true that he did not 
always steadily distinguish and eschew the evils of drunkenness and licentious 
love; it is true that these, at times, seem to obtain even the approbation of his 
muse; hut there remains in his worjts enough to show', that his cooler reason, 
and all his better feelings, earnestly rejected those gay vices which lie could 
sometimes, unhappily, allow himself to practise, and sometimes recommend to 
others, by (lie charms which his imagination lent them. What was it hut the 
clear ami ardent discrimination of justice from injustice, which inspired that in- 
dignation with which his heart often burned, when lie saw those exalted by for- 
tune, who were not exalted by their merits? His Cottar’s Saturday Night, 
and all his grave poems, breathe a rich vein of the most amiable, yet manly, ami 
oven delicately correct morality. In his pieces of satire, and of lighter humour, 
it is still upon the accurate and passionate discernment of falsehood, and of mo- 
ral turpitude, that his ridicule turns. Other poets are often as remarkable for 
llie incorrectness, or even the absurdity of their general truths, as for interesting 
sublimity, or tenderness of sentiment, or for picturesque splendour of imagery : 
Burns is not less happy in teaching general truths, than in that display of sen- 
timent and imagery, which more peculiarly belongs to the province of the poet. 
Burns’s morality deserves this high praise, that it is not a system merely of dis- 
cretion ; it is not founded upon any scheme of superstition, but seems to have 
always its source, and the test by which it is to be tried, in the most diffusive 
benevolence, and in a regard for the universal good. 

The only other leading feature of character that appears to he strikingly dis- 
played in the life and writings of Burns, is a lofty-minded consciousness of his 
own talents and merits. Hence the fierce contemptuous asperity of Ins satire ; 
the sullen and gloomy dignity of his complaints, addressed, not so much to alarm 
the soul of pity, as to reproach injustice, and to make fortunate baseness shrink 
abashed ; that general gravity and elevation of his sentiments, which admits no 
humbly insinuating sportiveness of wit, which scorns all compromise between the 
right and the expedient, which decides, with the authoritative voice of a judge, 
from whom there is no appeal, upon cliaracters, principles, and events, whenever 
they present themselves to notice. From his works, as from liis conversation 
and manners, pride seems to have excluded the effusions of vanity. In the com- 
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position, or correction of liis poetry, he never suffered the judgment, oven of his 
most respectable friends, to dictate to him. This line, in one of his poems, 
(“ When I look back on prospects drear”) was criticised ; but he would not. con- 
descend either to reply to the criticism, or to alter the expression. Not a few 
of his smaller pieces are sufficiently trivial, vulgar, and hackneyed in the 
thought — are such as the pride of genius should have disdained to write, or, at 
least, to publish ; but there is reason to believe that lie despised such pieces, 
even while he wrote and published them ; that it was rather in regard to the 
effects they had already upon hearers and readers, than from any overweening 
opinion of their intrinsic worth, he suffered them to be printed. 1 1 is wit is al- 
ways dignified: lie is not a merry-andrew in a motley coat, sporting before you 
for your diversion ; hut a hero, or a philosopher, deigning to admit you to wit- 
ness his relaxations, still exercising the great energies of his soul, and little 
curing, at the moment, whether you do, or do not, cordially sympathise with liis 
feelings. 

His poeius may he all distributed into the two classes of pastorals, and pieces 
upon common life and manners. In the former class, L include all those in 
which rural imagery, and the manners and sentiments of rustics are chiefly de- 
scribed : in the latter, I would comprehend his epigrams, epistles, and, in short, 
all those pieces in which the imagery and sentiments are drawn from the condition 
and appearances of common life, without, any part ieular reference to the country. 1 1 
is in the first class that the most excellent of his poems are certainly to be found. 
Those few' pieces which lie seems to have attempted in the Della Unisex style, ap- 
pear to me to he the least commendable of all his writings; he usually employs 
those forms of versification which have been used chiefly by the former writers of 
poetry in the Scottish dialect., and by some of the elder Knglish poets, liis phrase- 
ology is evidently drawn from those books of Knglish poetry which were in his 
hands, from the writings of former Scottish poets, and from those unwritten stores 
of the Scottish dialect, which became known to him, in the conversation of 
his fellow peasants. Some other bite writers in the Scottish dialect seem to 
lliiuk, tliat not to write Knglish is certainly to write Scottish; Hums, avoid- 
ing this error, hardly ever transgressed the propriety of Knglish grammar, 
except in compliance with the long accustomed variations of the genuine Scottish 

dialect. 

I rom the preceding detail of the particulars of this poet’s life, the reader 
will naturally and justly infer him to have been an honest, proud, warm-hearted 
man ; of high passions, and sound understanding, and a vigorous and excursive 
imagination. lie was never known to descend to any act of deliberate mean- 
ness. In Dumfries lie retained many respectable friends, even to the last. It 
may be doubted whether lie lias not, by his writings, exercised a greater power 
over the minds of men, and, by consequence, on their conduct, upon their ha|»- 
piness and misery, and upon the general system of life, than has been exercised 
by any half dozen of the most eminent statesmen of the present age. 'I he power 
of the statesman is hut. shadowy, ns tin* as it acte upon externals alone : the power 
of the writer of genius subdues the heart and Uic understanding, ami having thus 
made the very spring of action its own, through them moulds almost all life and 
nature at its pleasure. Burns lias not failed to command one remarkable sort ot 
homage, such as is never paid but to great original genius — a crowd of poetasters 
started up to imitate him, by writing verses as he had done, in the Scottish dia- 
lect ; but , O imitatorex ! servutn pccu . / To persons to whom the Scottish 
dialect, and the customs and manners of rural life in Scotland have no charms, 
1 shall possibly appear to liave said too much about Hums: by those who 
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IKissionately admire him, I shall, perhaps, he blamed, as having said too 
little . 1 


1 The following toiler and poem lias been hitherto unpublished. 


LETTER TO MR BURN ESS, AT MONTROSE. 


My Dear Sir, 

I this moment, receive jours— receive it with the honest hospitable warmth 
of a friend's welcome. Whatever eomes from vou wakens alwajs up the bitter blood about 
my heart, which jour kind little recollections of my parental friends (arrics as far ;us it will 
go. *Tis there, Sir, that man i* blest! ’lis there, my friend, man feels a consciousness 
of something within him alxwe the trodden clod! The grateful reverence to the hoary, 
earthly author of his being — the burning glow, when lie cliisps the woman of his soul to ills 
bosom — the tender yearnings of heart for the little angels to whom he has given existence, — 
these nature lias poured in milky streams about the human heart; and the man who never 
rouses them to action, by the inspiring influences of tlieir proper objects, loses b) far the most 
pleasurable part of his existence. 

My departure is uncertain, but I do not think it will be till after harvest. I will be on 
very short allowance of time, indeed, if 1 do not comply with jour friendly invitation. When 
it will he I don’t know, but if 1 can make mj wish good, 1 will endeavour Lo drop jou a line 

sometime before. My best compliments to Mrs — ; 1 should [bej ctpiallj mortified 

should I drop in when she is abroad; but of that, I suppose, there is little chance. 

What. 1 have wrote, heaven knows; l have not time to review it: so accept of it in the 
beaten wav of friendship. With the ordinary phrase, perhaps, rather more than ordinary 
sincerity, I am, dear Sir, ever jours, ton. 

M use. i e i., Tursda ?/ noon , 

AVy U. 2t), 1780. 


ON THE DEATH OK A FAVOURITE CHILD 

O sw’Kf.t be thy sleep in the laud of the grave, 

Mj dear lit! hi angel, for ever- — 

For ever — oh no! let not man be a slave, 
i I is hopes from existence to sever. 

Though cold be the elaj where thou pillow >t thj head, 

In the dark silent mansion* of sorrow, 

The spring shall return to thy low narrow lied, 

Like the beam of the da \ -star to-morrow. 

The flower-stem shall bloom like thj sweet seraph form, 

Ere the Spoiler bad nipt tine in blossom, 

When thou shrunk from the scowl of the loud winior storm, 
And nestled thee close to that bosom. 

O still I behold thee, all lovely in death, 

Reclined on the lap of thy mother, 

When the tear trickled bright, when the short stifled breath, 
Told how dear je were ave to each other. 

My child, tliou art gone to tin* home of thy rest, 

Where suHeriiig no longer can harm thee, 

Where the songs of the good, where the lijiiius of the blest. 
Through an endless existence shall charm thee. 

While he, thy fond parent, must, sighing, sojourn 
Through the dire desert regions of sorrow, 

O’er the hope, and misfortune of being to mourn. 

And sigh for this life’s latest morrow. 
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CALDERWOOD, David, an eminent, divine ami ecclesiastical historian. Tim 
year of his birth, the pi are of bis education, and the character of the family 
from which he was descended, are all alike unknown. The earliest ascer- 
tained tact of his life is his settlement, in llilH, as minister of Trailing-, in Rox- 
burghshire. Being a zc*ilous supporter of the principles of presbytery, he set 
himself with all his might to oppose the designs of the court, which aimed at the 
introduction of a moderate episcopacy. In lt>0<S, when the I iisliop of Clasgow 
paid an official visit to the synod of Merse and Teviotdale, Mr Calderwood gave 
in a paper declining his jurisdiction. Tor this act of contumacy, he was con- 
fined for several years to his parish, so as to prevent his taking any sham in the 
public business of the church. In the summer of Hi 17, king James paid a visit 
to Scotland, for the purpose of urging forward his episcopal innovations. On 
this occasion, while the parliament was considering how to intrust powers of 
ecclesiastical supremacy to the king, the clergy were convened to deliberate in a 
collusive manner, so that every tiling might appear to he done with the consent, 
and approbation of the church. 'This assemblage was attended by the bishops, 
who affected to consider it an imitation of the convocaliom of the English church, 
('ahlerwood, being now permitted to move about, though still forbidden to attend 
synods or presbyteries, appeared at this meeting, whic.li lie did not scruple to 
proclaim as in no respect a convocation, but simply a free assembly of the clergy. 
Tiuding himself opposed by some friends of the bishops, Mr ( 'alderwood took 
leave of them in a short but pithy speech, allusive to the sly attempts of the 
king to gain the clergy, by heightening their stipends : — “ It was absurd,” he 
saiil, “ to sec men sitting in silks ami satins, crying poverty in the kirk, while 
purity was departing.” lie assisted, however, at another meeting of the clergy, 
where it was resolved to deliver a protest to parliament, against a particular 
urt ic.fr, or bill, by which the power of framing new Jaws for the church was to 
he intrusted to an ecclesiastical council appointed by the king. This protest 
was signed by Mr Archibald Simpson, as representing all the rest, who, for his 
just iliea lion, furnished him with a roll containing their own signatures. One 
copy of the document was intrusted to a clergyman of the name of Hewat, who, 
having a seat in parliament, undertook to present it. Another remained with 
Mr Simpson, in case of accident Mr Hcwat’s copy having been torn in a dis- 
pute with Archbishop Spottiswoode, Mr Simpson presented his, and was soon 
after called before the tyrannical court of High Commission, as a stirrer up of 
sedition. Ileing pressed to give up the roll containing the names of his abettors, 
he acknowledged it was now in the bauds of Mr David ('alderwood, who was then 
cited to exhibit the said roll, and, at the same time, to answer for his seditious 
and mutinous behaviour. The Commission court sat at St Andrews, and the 
king having come there himself, had the curiosity to examine Mr Calderwood 
in person. Some of the persons present came up to the peccant divine, and, in 
a friendly manner, counselled him to <e come in the king’s will,” that his 
majesty might pardon him. Ihit Mr Calderwood entertained too strong a sense 
of the propriety and importance of what lie had been doing, to yield up the 
point in this manner. u That which was done,” he said, “ wfis done with de- 
liberation.” In the conversation w-li :h ensued betwixt the king and him, the 
reader will be surprised to find many of the most interesting points of modern 
liberty, asserted with a tirmness and dignity worthy of an ancient Roman. 

King. What moved you to protect ? 
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Gaidar tvoorf. An article concluded among the Laws of the a r tides. 

King, Hut what fault was there in it i J 

Galderwood. It cutteth off our (general Assemblies. 

King. (After inquiring how long’ Mr Galderwood had been a .minister,) 
Hear me, Mr David, 1 have been an older keeper of General Assemblies than 
you. A General Assembly serveth to preserve doctrine in purity, from error, 
and heresy, the kirk from schism, to make confessions of faith, to put up petitions 
to the king in parliament But as for matters of order, rites, and things indif- 
ferent in kirk policy, they maybe concluded by the king, with advice of bishops, 
and* a choice number of ministers. 

Galderwood. Sir, a General Assembly should serve, and our General Assem- 
blies have served these fifty-six years, not only for preserving doctrine from error 
and heresy, but also to make canons and constitutions of all rites and orders be- 
longing to the kirk. As for the second point, as by a competent number of 
ministers may be meant a General Assembly, so also may be meant a fewer 
number of ministers than may make up a General Assembly. 

The king then challenged him for some words in the protestation. 

Galderwood . Whatsoever was the plmuse of speech, we meant nothing but to 
protest that we woidd give passive obedience to bis majesty, but could not give 
active obedience to any unlawful tiling which should ilow from that article. 

King . Active and passive obedience I 

Galderwood. That is, we will rather sutler than practise. 

King. I will tell tliee, man, what is obedience. 'Fhe centurion, when he 
said to his servants, to this man, go, and lie goclh, JLo that man, come, and he 
couieth : that is obedience. 

Galderwood. To sutler, Sir, is also obedience, howbeit, not of that same kind. 
And that obedience, also, was not absolute, but limited, with exception of a coun- 
termand from a superior power. 

Secretary. Mr David, let alone f cease] ; confess your error. 

Galderwood. My lord, 1 cannot see that 1 have committed any fault. 

King. Well, Mr Galderwood, l will let you see that I am gracious and fa- 
vourable. That meeting shall he condemned before ye be condemned; all 
tluit are in the lile shall be tiled before ye be tiled, provided ye will conform. 

Galderwood. Sir, 1 have answered my libel 1 ought to be urged no fur- 
ther. 

King . It is true, mail, ye have answered your libel ; but consider I am here ; 

1 may demand of you when and what l w ill. 

('alder wood. Surely, Sir, 1 get great wrong, if I be compelled to answer 
here in judgment to any more than my libel. 

King. Answer, Sir! ye are a refractor: the Bishop of Glasgow', your ordi- 
nary. and the Bishop of Gaitliness, the moderator of your presbytery, testify ye 
have kept no order; ye have repaired neither to presbyteries nor synods, and 
in no wise conform. 

Galderwood. Sir, l have been confined these eight or nine years; so iny con- 
formity or non-conformity, in that point, could not he well known. 

King. Good faith, thou art a very knave. See these self-same puritans ; 
they are ever playing with equivocations. 

Finally, the King asked, “ If ye were relaxed, will ye obey or not ? 

Galderwood. Sir, 1 am wronged, in that 1 am forced to answer questions be- 
side the libel ; yet, seeing I must answer, 1 say, Sir, l shall either obey you, «»»■ 
give a reason wherefore I disobey ; and, if I disobey, your Majesty knows I am 
to lie under the danger as I do now. 

King. That is, to obey either actively or passively. 
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Colder wood. I can go no further. 

He was then removed. Being afterwards railed up, and threatened with de- 
privation, he declined the authority of the bishops to that effect ; for which con- 
tumacy, he was first imprisoned In St Andrews, and then banished from the king- 
dom. When wc read such conversations as the above, we can scarcely wonder 
at the civil war which commenced twenty years afterwards, or that the efforts of 
die Stuarts to continue the ancient arbitrary government of England were iinalJy 
ineffectual. 

Mr Calderwood continued to reside in Holland from the year till after 

die death of king James, in 16 *25. Before leaving his country, he published a 
hook on the Perth assembly, for which he would certainly have been visited with 
some severe punishment, if he had not been quick to convey himself beyond seas. 
In 1623, lie published, in Holland, his celebrated treatise, entitled, Allure 
Damaseenum,” the object of which was to expose the insidious means by which 
the polity of the English church had been intruded upon that ofScollaiid. King 
.lames is said to have been severely stung in conscience by this work. He was 
found very pensive one day by an English prelate, and being asked why he was 
so, answered, that he had just read the Altar at Damascus. The bishop desired 
Si is majesty not to trouble himself about that hook, for he and his brethren would 
answer it. “ Answer that, man !” cried the king sharply; “ how can ye? there 
is nothing in it hut scripture, reason, and the fathers.” An attempt was made, 
however, to do something of this kind. A degraded Scottish gentleman, named 
Scott, being anxious to ingratiate himself at court, published a recantation ns 
from the pen of Mr Calderwood, who, lie believed, and alleged, was just dead. 
There was only one unfortunate circumstance against Mr Scott. Mr Calderwood 
soon let it be known that he was still alive, and of the same way of thinking as 
ever. 'The wretched impostor is said to have then gone over to Holland and 
sought for 31 r Calderwood, in order to render his work true by assassinating 
him. Hut this red ink postscript was never added, for the divine had just return- 
ed to his native country. 

Mr Calderwood lived in a private manner at Edinburgh for many years, chiefly 
engaged, it is supposed, in the unobtrusive task of compiling a history of the 
church of Scotland, from the death of James V. to that of James VI. His ma- 
terials for this work lay in Knox’s History, 31r James Melville’s Observations, 
Mr John Davidson’s Diary, the Acta of Parliament and Assembly, and other 
stale documents. The work, in its original form, lias hitherto been deemed too 
large for publication ; but manuscript copies are preserved in the archives of the 
church, Glasgow University, and in the Advocates’ Library. On the breaking 
out of the troubles in 1638, Mr Calderwood appeared on the public scene, as a 
warm promoter of all the popular measures. At the Glasgow assembly in that 
year, and on many future occasions, his acquaintance with the records of the 
church proved of much service. He now also resumed his duty as a parish min- 
ister, being settled at Pencaitland, in East Lothian. In 1643, ho was appointed 
one of the committee for drawing up the directory for public worship ; and, in 
1646, an abstract of his church history was published under the care of the 
General Assembly. At length, in 1651, while Cromwell’s army occupied the 
Lothians, Mr Calderwood retired to Jedburgh, where, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the scene of his earliest ministrations, he sickened and died at a 
good old age. Both his “ Altare Damaseenum,” and his u True History of the 
< hurch of Scotland,” have been printed oftener than once ; hut an edition of his 
larger history is still a desideratum in Scottish literature. 

CALLANDER, John, of Craigforth . an eminent antiquary, was horn in th© 
* a|, ly part of the eighteenth century. He was the descendant of John Callau- 
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ilcr, his majesty's master-smith in Scotland, who seems to have been an industri- 
ous money-making person, and who, tradition says, acquired part of liis fortune 
from a mistake on the part of government in paying in pounds sterling an ac- 
count which had been stated in Scots money. The estate of Craigfortli, which 
originally belonged to lord Elphinstone, was, in 1684, purchased by Mr Alex- 
ander Higgins, an advocate, who became embarrassed by the purchase, and con- 
veyed his right to — Callander, from whom he had obtained large advances 

of money. From that period the estate lias remained in the possession of the 
family, notwithstanding the strenuous, but unsuccessful exertions of Higgins to 
regain it ; and of this family the subject of the present memoir was the repre- 
sentative. 1 Of bis private history, very little has been collected; nor would it 
probably have much interest to our readers. 2 The next work published by him 
was “ Terra Australis Cognita, or Voyages to the Terra Australis, or Southern 
Hemisphere, during the 16th, 17th, and 1 Bill centuries,” Edinburgh, 1766; 3 
vols. 8 vo., a work translated from the French of l)e Drosses. It was not till 
thirteen years afterwards that lie gave to the world bis “ lissay towards a literal 
English Version of the New Testament in the Epistle to the Ephesians,” printed 
in quarto at Glasgow, in 177!). This very singular production proceeds upon 
the principle of adhering rigidly to the order of the Greek words, and abandon- 
ing entirely the English idiom. As a specimen of the translation, the 31st verse 
of chapter v. is here transcribed. “ Decause of this shall leave a man, the father 
of him, and the mother, and he shall he joined to the wife of him, and they shall 
he even tlio two into one flesh.” The notes to the work are in Greek, “ a 
proof, certainly,” as has been judiciously remarked, “ of Mr Callander’s learn- 
ing, hut not of Ills wisdom.” — ( Orrne's Bibliotheca Biblica , p. 74. ) After it 
followed the work by which Mr Callander is best known : “ Two ancient. Scot- 
tish poems; the Gaberlun/ie Man, and Christ’s Kirk on the Green, with notes 
and observations.” Ed in. J 782, 8vo. It would seem that he had for some time 
meditated a dictionary of the Scottish language, of which lie intended this as a 
specimen, hut which he never prepared for publication, llis principle, as an 
etymologist, which consists “ in deriving the words of every language from the 
radical sounds of the first or original tongue, as it was spoken by Noah and the 
builders of Babel,” is generally considered fanciful, and several instances have 
been given by Chalmers and others of the absurdity of his derivations. It is to 
he regretted, that, in preparing these poems for the press, he should have adopt- 
ed so incorrect a text. In editing the latter of the two, he neither consulted 
the Dauuatyne MS., nor adhered strictly to the version of bishop Gibson or 
Allan liamsay, hut gave u such readings as appeared to him most consonant to 
the phraseology of the sixteenth century.” Throughout the work lie was in- 
debted to his friend Mr George Eaton,* of Edinburgh ; but it would appear, from 
one of the letters lately published, that the latter is not to he considered respon- 
sible either for the theories which tlie work contains, or for the accuracy with 
which it evas executed. 

In April, 1781, Mr Callander was, without any solicitation on his part, deed- 
ed a fellow of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, which had been formed in the 
preceding November, by the late carl of Durban ; and in the first list of ofiioe- 

1 Litters from Bishop Percy, &c. to George Patou. Preface, p. viii. 

2 Though a member of the Scottish bar, the early part of his life seems to have, been devoted 
to classical pursuits; in a Inch it is acknowledged, he made great proficiency; A considera- 
ble portion of the results of those studies were presented by him to the Society of Scottish 
Antiquaries, in August, 1781. His MSS., which arc entitled, “ Spirilogia Antiquitatis 
Grime, sive ex V eteribus Poet is Deperdita Fragmenta,” arein five volumes, folio. The same 
researches were afterwards directed to the illustration of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” of which 
a specimen, containing his annotations on the first l>ook, was printed at Glasgow, by Mexsis 
houlis, in 1730, (4tn, pp. 167 . ) Of these notes an account will afterwards be given. 
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bearers his name appears ns Secretary for foreign correspondence. Along with 
several other donations, lie presented them, in August of the same year, with the 
* e Fragmenta,” already mentioned, and with the MS. notes on Paradise Lost, in 
nine folio volumes. For more than forty years these annotations remained un- 
noticed in the society’s possession, hut at length a paper written, it is supposed, 
by the respectable biographer of the Admirable Crichton and Sir Thomas Craig, 
appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, in which Callander is charged with having, 
without acknowledgment, been indebted for a Large proportion of his materials 
to the labours of Patrick Hume, a Scotsman, who published a huge folio of 321 
pages, on the same subject, at London, in 1095. At the suggestion of Mr David 
Laing, a committee was appointed, in 1820, to examine the MSS., and present 
the result to the society. From the report 3 drawn up by Mr Laing, it appeal's 
that, although there are some passages in which the analogy between Callander’s 
remarks and those of llume are so close that no doubt can be entertained of the 
one having availed himself of the notes of the other, yet that the proportion to the 
whole mass is so small, that it cannot be affirmed with truth the general plan or 
the Largest portion of the materials of the work are derived from that source. 
On the other hand, it is candidly admitted, that no acknowledgment of his obli- 
gations to liis fellow-countryman arc made by Mr CalLander ; but unfortunately 
a preface, in which such obligations are generally noticed, has never been writ- 
ten for, or, at all events, is not attached to, the work. According to the testi- 
mony of Bishop Newton, the work by Hume contains u gold but it is concealed 
among “ infinite heaps of rubbish to separate them was the design of file 
learned bishop, and our author seems to have acted precisely upon the same prin- 
ciple. Nor docs he confine himself merely to the commentaries of llume ; lie 
avails himself as often, and to as great an extent, of the notes of Newton, and of 
tlio other contemporary critics. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Mr Callander seems to have projected 
several others. A specimen of a “ Bibliotheca Septentrionalis ” was printed In 
folio, in 1778 , — “ Proposals for a History of the Ancient Music of Scotland, 
from the age of the venerable Ossian, to the beginning of the sixteenth century,” 
in quarto, 1781, — and a specimen of a Scoto-gotliic glossary, is mentioned in a 
letter to the Karl of Buchan, in 1781. He also wrote “ V indicias Miltoniaiue, 
or a refutation of the charges brought against Milton by [the infamous] William 
lander.” The publication of this work was, however, rendered unnecessary, 
from the appearance of the well-known vindication by I 'r Douglas, afterwards 
bishop of Salisbury. This was, perhaps, fortunate for its author; not aware 
of Lauder’s character, he had taken it for granted that all his quotations from 
Milton’s works were correct, but he soon found that he had defended the poet 
where “ he stood in no need of any apology to clear his fame.” It is probably 
hardly worth mentioning, that he also projected an edition of Sir David Lindsay’s 
“ Satyrc,” to be accompanied by a life of Lindsay from the pen of George Patou, 
which he does not seem to have accomplished. 

“ Mr Callander, says the editor of Patou’s Letters, 4 was, for many years, par- 
ticularly distinguished for his companionable qualities. He had a taste for music, 
aud was an excellent performer on the violin. Latterly he became very retired 
in his habits, saw little company, and his inind was deeply aborted by a religious 
melancholy, which entirely unfitted him for society. He died, at a good old 
age, upon the 11th September, 1789. By his wife, who was of the family of 

3 Sec Trans, of the Soc. of Scot. Anliq. vol. 3, part I. pp. 84—89. 

4 “ Letters from Thomas Peivj, Dl). afterwards Risliop of Droiuore, John Callander, 

Craigforth, Ksq., David Herd, and others, to George Patou. 1 * Edinburgh, 1830, 12mo, 
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Livingston of West quarter, lie had seventeen children, llis great-grandson is at 
present in possession of the estate.” 

CAMERON, Richard, an eminent martyr of the Scottish cliurcli, and whose 
name is still retained in the popular designation of one of its sects, was the son 
of a small shopkeeper at Falkland in Fife. His first appearance in life was in 
the capacity of schoolmaster and precentor of that parish under the episcopal 
clergyman. But, being converted by the field preachers, he afterwards became 
an enthusiastic votary of the pure presbyterian system, and, resigning those 
offices, went to reside as a preceptor in the family of Sir Walter Scott of 
Harden. From this place he was soon compelled to remove, on account of his 
refusal to attend the ministrations of the parish clergyman. He then fell into 
the company of the celebrated Mr John Welch, and was by him persuaded to 
accept a licence as a preacher. This honour was conferred upon him by Mr 
Welch and another persecuted clergyman in the house of Haughhcad in Rox- 
burghshire ; so simple was the ceremony by which these unfortunate ministers 
recruited their ranks. Cameron soon excited the hostility of the indulged pres- 
h) terian clergy, by the freedom with which he asserted the spiritual indepen- 
dence of the Scottish church, He was, in lf>77, reproved for this offence at a 
meeting of the presbyterian clergy at Edinburgh. The indulged ministers 
having threatened to deprive him of his licence, he was induced to promise that 
he would he more sparing in his invectives against them; an engagement which 
afterwards burdened his conscience so much as to throw him into a deep mel- 
ancholy. He sought diversion to his grief in Holland, where his fervid eloquence 
and decided character made a strong impression upon the banished ministers. 
These men appear to have become convinced that his extraordinary zeal could 
end only in his own destruction, as Mr Ward, in assisting at his ordination, 
retained his hand for some time upon the young preacher’s head, and exclaimed, 
iC Behold, all ye beholders, here is the head of a faithful minister and ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ, who shall lose the same for his Master’s interest, and it 
shall be set up before the sun and moon, in the view of the world.” 
('.imeroii returned to his native country in 1080, and, although field-preach- 
ing had now been nearly suppressed by the severity of the government, he 
immediately re-co mine need that practice. It is necessary to be observed, that 
Cameron did not identify himself at any time with the presbyterian clergy in 
general; while his proceedings, so little squared by prudence or expediency, 
were regarded by his brethren with only a gentler kind of disapprobation Ilian 
that which they excited in the government. The persecutors hail now, by dint 
of mere brute force, reduced almost all men to a tacit or passive conformity ; 
and there only held out a small remnant, as it was termed, who could not be 
induced to remain quiet, and at whose head Mr Richard Cameron was placed, 
on account of his enthusiastic and energetic character. On the 20tli of June, 
l(i 80, in company with about, twenty other persons, well-armed, he entered the 
little remote burgh of Sanquhar, and in a ceremonious manner proclaimed at 
the cross, that he and those who adhered to him renounced their allegiance 
to the king, on account of Ins having abused his government, and also de- 
clared a war against him and all who adhered to him, at the same time 
avowing their resolution to resist the succession of his brother the Duke of York. 
The bulk of the presbyterians beheld this transaction with dismay, for they 
knew that, the government would charge it upon the party in general. The 
privy council immediately put a reward of five thousand merks upon Cameron’s 
head, and three thousand upon the heads of all the rest; and parties were 
sent out to waylay them. The little band kept together in arms for a month, 
in the mountainous country, between Xillisdale and Ayrshire. But at length, on 
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the 20th of July, when they were lying in a secure place on Airsmoss, Briico 
of Earlshall approached them with a party of horse and foot much superior in 
numbers. Cameron, who was believed by his followers to have a gift of pro- 
phecy, is said to have that morning washed his hands with particular care, in 
expectation that they were immediately to become a public spectade. His 
party, at sight of the enemy, gathered closely around him, and he uttered a 
short prayer, iu which ho thrice repeated the expression — “ Lord, spare the 
green and take the ripe” — no doubt, including himself in the latter description, 
as conceiving himself to be among the best prepared for death, lie then said to 
his brother, 6 Come, let us fight it out to the last ; for this is the day which I 
pave longed for, and the day that I have prayed for, to die fighting against our 
Lord’s avowed enemies*; this is the day that we will get the crown.” To all 
of them, in the event of falling, he gave assurance that he already saw the 
gates of heaven open to receive them. A brief skirmish took place, in which 
the insurgents were allowed even by their enemies to have behaved with great 
bravery, but nothing could avail against superior numbers. Mr Cameron 
being among the slain, his head and hands were cut ofl', and curried to Edin- 
burgh, along with the prisoners, among whom was the celebrated Mr llackstoun 
of Bathillet It happened that the father of Cameron was at this time in prison 
for non-conformity. The head was shown to the old man, with the question, 
“ Did he know to whom it had belonged.” He seized the bloody relics with 
die eagerness of parental affection, and, kissing them fervently, exclaimed, 
** l know, I know them ; they are my son’s, my own dear son’s : it is the 
Lord; good is the will of the Lord, who cannot wrong me or mine, but has 
made goodness and mercy to follow us all our days.”" The head and hands 
were then iixed upon the Nethcrbow Port, the lingers pointing upwards, in 
mockery of the attitude of prayer. The headless trunk was buried with the 
rest of the slain in Airsmoss, where a plain monument was in better times 
erected over them. To this spot, while the persecution was still raging, Peden, 
the friend of Cameron, used to resort , not so much, apparently, to lament his 
fate, as to wish that lie had shared it. “ Oh to he w'i’ Ritchie !” was the frequent 
and touching ejaculation of Peden over the grave of his friend. The name of 
Cameron was applied to the small hut zealous sect of presb) teriaus which he had 
h;d in life, and has since been erroneously extended to the persecuted presby- 
teiians in general. The twenty-sixth regiment, which was raised at the 
Revolution out of the west-country people who flocked to Edinburgh, was 
si \ led, on that account, tile Caiucronian Regiment, which appellation, notwith- 
standing tlie obvious error, it still retains. 

CAMPBELL, Alexander, musician and poet, was born in 1704, at Tombea, 
on t lie banks of Loch Lubnaig, above Callendar, and received liis education at 
tbe grammar-school of that town. While yet a youth, he removed to Edinburgh, 
mid studied music under the celebrated Tcnducci and others. A decided taste 
h»r the art, and especially for the simple melodies of liis native country, in- 
duced him to become a teacher of the harpsichord and of vocal music in 
Edinburgh; and as lie was a zealous adherent of the scattered remnant who 
still espoused tbe cause of the unhappy Stuarts, lie became at tbe same time 
organist to a non-juring clrnpel in the neighbourhood of Nicolson Street, where 
tbe ltev. Mr Harper then officiated. While in this situation, and still possessed 
ot all tbe keen feelings of youth, he became acquainted with Robert Burns, who 
,s said to have highly appreciated his ardent character, as he must liave strongly 
sympathised in liis national prepossessions. It may also he mentioned that Mr 
Campbell was music-master to Sir Walter Scott, with whom, however, lie never 
made any progress, owing, as lie used to say, t<> the total destitution of that 
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great man in the requisite of an ear. Mr Campbell was twice married, and on 
the second occasion with such prospects of advancement, tliat lie was induced to 
abandon his profession, in which he was rising to eminence, and turn his atten- 
tion to the study of medicine, which, however, lie never practised on an 
extended scale, though he was ready and eager to employ his skill for bene- 
volent purposes. The connections of Mr Campbell’s second wife were of so 
elevated a rank In life, that lie entertained hopes of obtaining, through their 
means, some employ ment under government, in his medical capacity ; but in 
this, as in many other things, he was destined to experience a hitter disappoint- 
ment. In 1798, he published his first literary work, namely, “ An Introduction 
to the History of Poetry iu Scotland,” quay to; to which were added, “ the 
Songs of the Lowlands,” with illustrative engravings by David Allan. The 
History of- Poetry, though written in a loose style, and deformed here and 
there by opinions of a somewhat fantastic nature, is a work of considerable 
research. It was dedicated to the artist Fuseli. It is worth mentioning that a 
Dialogue on Scottish Music, prefixed to the History, was the first means of 
giving foreign musicians a correct understanding of the Scottish scale, which, 
it is well known, differs from that prevalent on the continent; and it is con- 
sistent with our knowledge, that the author was highly complimented on this 
subject by the greatest Italian and German composers. About this time, Mr 
Campbell began to extend his views from literature to the arts ; and he attained 
to a very respectable proficiency as a draughtsman. In 1802, appeared his 
best work, “ A 'lour from Edinburgh through various parts of North Britain, 
&c.” 2 vols. quarto, embellished with a series of beautiful aquatint drawings by 
his ow n hand. This book is very entertaining, and, in some parts, (for instance, 
tile account of Scottish society in the early part of the eighteenth century,) it 
betrays powers much above the grade of the author’s literary reputation. Ju 
1804, Mr Campbell was induced to appear as an original poet, in a work 
entitled “the Grampians Desolate.” If in this attempt he was not very successful 
in the principal object, it must at least be allowed, that his various knowledge, 
particularly in matters of Scottish antiquity, and the warm zeal with which lie 
advocates the cause of the exiled Highlanders, give the work an interest for the 
patriot and the antiquary. Mr Campbell finally published, in 1810, two parts 
of a collection of native Highland music, under the title Albyn’s Anthology, 
for which Sir Walter Scott, Sir Alexander llosw'ell, and other eminent literary 
men, contributed modern verses. Unhappily, Mr Campbell’s acquirements, 
though such as would have eminently distinguished an independent gentleman 
in private life, did not reach that point of perfection which the public demands 
of those who expect to derive, bread from their practice of tlie line arts. Even 
in music, it was the opinion of eminent .judges, that Albyn’s Anthology would 
have been more favourably received, if the beautiful original airs had been left 
unencumbered with the blisses and symphonies which the editor himself thought 
essential. 

Mr Campbell, in early life, had been possessed uf a handsome person, and a 
lively and social disposition. Gifted, as he then was, with so many of these 
accomplishments which are calculated to give a charm to existence, it might 
have been expected tliat liis life would have been one of happiness and pros- 
perity. It was iu every respect tlie reverse. Some unhappy misunderstanding 
with the relations of his second wife led to a separation between them, and two 
individuals, who, united, could have promoted each other’s happiness, lived 
for ever alter apart and miserable. A numerous train of disappointments, net 
exclusively literary, tended further to embitter the declining years ol this 
unfortunate man ot genius. Yet his own distresses, and they were numerous, 
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both from disease and difficulty of circumstances, could never either break his 
spirits, or chill his interest in the happiness of his friends. If lie had the 
foibles of a keen temper, he was free from the faults of a sullen and cold dispo- 
sition. After experiencing as many of the vicissitudes of life as fall to the Jot 
of most men, he died of apoplexy on the 15th of May, 1624, in the sixty-first 
year of his age. 

CAMPBELL, Archibald, Alarquis of Argyle, an eminent political character of 
the seventeenth century, born in 1598, was the soil of Archibald, seventh earl of 
Argyle. lie was carefully educated in a manner suitable to the important place 
in society, which his birth distined him to occupy. Having been well grounded 
in the various branches of classical knowledge, he added to these, an attentive 
perusal of the holy scriptures, in consequence of which his mind became at an 
early period deeply imbued with a sense of religion, which, amidst all the vicis- 
situdes of an active and eventful life, became stronger and stronger till his 
dying day. There had long been an hereditary feud subsisting between bis 
family and the clan of the Macdonalds, against whom he accompanied his father 
on an expedition in the year 16 lli, being then only in the eighteenth year of 
his age ; and two years afterwards, his father having left the kingdom, the care 
of tho Highlands, and especially of the protestant interest there, devolved almost 
entirely upon him. In 1626, he was sworn of his majesty’s most honourablo 
privy council, and in 1628, surrendered into the hands of the king, so far as 
lay in his power, the office of justice general in Scotland, which had been here- 
ditary in his family, but reserving to himself and his heirs the office of justiciary 
of Argy le, and the Western Isles, which was confirmed to him by act of parlia- 
ment. In 1 633, the earl of Argyle having declared himself a Homan Catholic, 
was commanded to make over his estate to his son by the king, reserving to 
himself only as much as might support him in a manner suitable to his quality 
during the remainder of his life. Lord Lome, thus prematurely possessed of 
political and territorial influence, was, in 1634, appointed one of the extraor- 
dinary" lords of Session ; and in the month of April, 1638, after the national 
covenant had been framed and sworn by nearly all the ministers and people of 
Scotland, he was summoned up to London, along with Traquair the treasurer, 
and lloxhurgh, lord privy seal, to give advice with regard to what line of con- 
duct his majesty should adopt under the existing circumstances. They were all 
equally aware that the covenant was hateful to the king ; hut Argy le alone 
spoke freely and honestly, recommending the entire abolition of those innova- 
tions which his majesty had recklessly made on tlic forms of the Scottish church, 
and which had been solely instrumental in throwing Scotland into its present 
hostile attitude. Traquair advised a temporizing policy till his majesty’s affairs 
should he in a better condition ; hut the bishops of Galloway, Boss, and Brechin 
insisted upon the necessity of strong measures, and suggested a plan for raising 
an army in the north, that should be amply sufficient for asserting the dignity 
of the crown, and repressing the insolence of the covenanters. This alone was 
the advice that was agreeable to his majesty, and he followed it out with a 
blindness alike fatal to himself and the kingdom. The earl of Argyle, being 
at tins time at court, a bigot to the Romish faith, and friendly to the designs of 
the king, advised liis majesty to detain the lord Lome a prisoner at London, 
assuring him that, if he was permitted to return to Scotland, he would certainly 
*1<> him a mischief. But the king, supposing this advice to be the fruit of the 
old man’s irritation at the loss of his estate, and probably afraid, as seeing no 
feasible pretext for taking such a violent step, allowed him to depart in peace. 
He returned to Edinburgh on the twentieth of May, and was one of the last of 
the Scottish nobility that signed the national covenant, which ho did not do till 
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he was commanded to do it by the king. His father dying this same year, h e 
succeeded to all his honours, and the remainder of his property. During the 
time he was in London, Argyle was certainly informed of the plan that had 
been already concerted for an invasion in Scotland by the Irish, under the 
marquis of Antrim, who for tlie part he performed in that tragical drama, was 
to be rewarded with the whole district of Kintyre, which formed a principal 
part of the family patrimony of Argyle. This partitioning of his property 
without having been either asked or given, and for a purpose so nefarious, must 
have had no small influence in alienating from the court a man who had imbibed 
high principles of honour, had a strong feeling of family dignity, and was 
an ardent lover of his country. He did not, however, take any decisive step 
till the assembly of the church, that met at Glasgow, November the twenty first , 
1638, under the auspices of the marquis of Hamilton, as lord high commissioner. 
When the marquis, by protesting against every movement that was made by the 
court, and finally by attempting to dissolve it the moment it came to enter upon 
the business lor which it bad been so earnestly solicited, discovered that lie was 
only playing the game of the king ; Argyle, as well as several other of the 
young nobility, could no longer refrain from taking an active part in tlie work 
of Deformation. On flie withdrawal of the commissioner, all the privy council 
followed him, except Argyle, whose presence gave no small encouragement to 
the assembly to continue its deliberations, besides that it impressed the specta- 
tors with an idea that the government could not be greatly averse to the con- 
tinuation of the assembly, since one of its most able and influential members 
encouraged it with his presence. At the close of the assembly, Mr Henderson 
the moderator, sensible of the advantages they had derived from his presence, 
complimented him in a handsome speech, in which he regretted that his lordship 
had not joined with them sooner, but hoped that God had reserved him for the 
best times, and I hat lie would yet highly honour him ill making him instru- 
mental in promoting the best interests of his church and people. To this his 
lordship made a suitable reply, declaring that it was not from the want of af- 
fection to the cause of God and liis country that he had not sooner come for- 
ward to their assistance, but from a fond hope that, by remaining with the court, 
lie might have been able to bring about a redress of tlieir grievances, to the 
comfort and satisfaction of both parties. Finding, however, that it was impos- 
sible to follow this course any longer, without being unfaithful to his God and 
his country, he had at last adopted the line of conduct they witnessed, and 
which he was happy to find had obtained their approbation. This assembly, 
so remarkable for the bold character of its acts, all of which were liable to 
tho charge of treason, sat twenty-six days, and in that time accomplished all 
that had been expected from it. 'the six previous assemblies, all that had been 
held since the accession of .lames to the English crown, were unanimously de- 
clared unlawful, and of course all their acts illegal In that held at Linlithgow 
all the ads that were passed were sent down from the court ready framed, 
and one appointing bishops constant moderators, was clandestinely inserted 
among them without ever having been brought to a vote, besides that eight ol 
the most able ministers delegated to attend it, were forcibly prevented in an il- 
legal manner by the constituted authorities from attending. In that held at 
Glasgow' in 160*8, nobles and barons attended and voted by the simple mandate 
of the king, besides several members from presbyteries, and thirteen bishops who 
had no commission. Still worse was that at Aberdeen 1616, where the most 
shameful bribery was openly practised, and no less than sixteen of his creatures 
were substituted by the primate of St Andrews for sixteen lawfully chosen commis- 
sioners. That which followed at St Andrews was so notoriously illegal, as ncvei 
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to have found a defender; and the most noxious of all, that at Perth in IGID, 
was informal and disorderly in almost all possible respects. The chair was 
assumed by the archbishop of St Andrews without any election ; members, how- 
ever regularly chosen and attested, that were suspected not to be favourable to 
court measures, were struck out and their places filled up by such as the mana- 
gers could calculate upon being perfectly pliable. The manner of putting the 
votes .and the use that was made of the king’s name to influence the voters in 
tliis most shamefully packed assembly, were of themselves good and valid reasons 
for annulling its decisions. These six corrupt convocations being condemned as 
illegal, their acts became illegal of course, and episcopacy totally subverted. 
Two archbishops and six bishops were excommunicated, four bishops were de- 
posed, and two who made humble submission to the assembly, were simply sus- 
pended, and (bus tlie whole Scottish bench was at mice silenced. The assembly 
rose in great triumph on the twentieth of December. “ We have now,” said the 
moderator, Henderson, “ cast down the walls of Jericho; let him that rebuildeth 
them beware of the curse of Hiel the Bothelite.” While the assembly was thus 
doing its work, the time-serving marquis of 1 lamilton was according to the in- 
structions of his master, practising all the shifts that he could devise for affording 
the king the better grounds of quarrel, and for protracting the moment of hos- 
tilities, so as to allow Charles time to collect his forces. Preparations for an in- 
vasion of Scotland liad for some time been in progress, and in May, 1633, he 
approached the border with about sixteen thousand men, while a large host of 
Irish papists was expected to land in his behalf upon the west coast, and Ham- 
ilton entered the Frith of Forth with a fleet containing a small army. 

During this first campaign, while general Lesly with the main body of the 
Scottish army marched for the border with the view of carrying the war into 
England, Montrose, at this time the most violent of all the covenanters, was sent 
to ihe north to watch over Huntly and file Aberdonians, and Argyle proceeded 
to his own country to watch the Macdonalds, and the carl of Antrim, who 
threatened to lay it waste. For this purpose he raised not less than nine hun- 
dred of his vassals, part of whom he stationed in Kinlyrc, to watch the move- 
ments of the Irish, and part in Lorn to guard against the Macdonalds, while with 
a third part lie passed over into Arran, which ho secured by seizing upon the 
castle of Brodick, one of tlie strengths belonging to the marquis of Hamilton ; 
and tiiis rendered the attempt on the part of the Irish at the time nearly impos- 
sible. On the pacification that took place at Dirks, near Berwick, Argyle was 
sent. for to court ; but the earl of Loudon having been sent up as commissioner 
from the Scottish estates, and by his majesty’s order sent to the Tower, where he 
was said to have narrowly escaped a violent death, the earl of Argyle durst not, 
at this time, trust himself in the king’s hands. On the resumption of hostilities 
in 1640, when Charles was found to have signed the treaty of Birks only to 
gain time till he could return to the charge with better prospects of success, the 
care of the west coast, and the reduction of the northern clans, was again in- 
trusted to Argyle. Committing, on this occasion, the care of Kintyre and the 
Islands to their own inhabitants, he traversed, with a force of about five thousand 
men attended by a small train of artillery, the districts of Badenoch, Athol, and 
Marr, levying the taxes imposed by the estates, and enforcing subjection to their 
authority. The earl of Athol having made a show of resistance at tlie Ford of 
Lyon, was sent prisoner to Stirling ; and his factor, Stuart, younger of Crant- 
‘‘Hy, with twelve of the leading men in Iris neighbourhood, he commanded to 
enter in ward at Edinburgh till they found security for their good behaviour, 
ami he exacted ten thousand pounds Scots in the district, for the support of Iris 
army. Passing thence into Angus, he demolished the castles of Airly and For- 
i. 3 m 
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tfiar, residences of tlie earl of Airly, ami returned to ArgylcsJiire, tlie greaier 
part of liis troops being sent to tlie main body in Jingland. 

in this campaign tlie king felt liimself just as little able to contend with his 
people, as in that of tlie previous year ; and by making concessions similar to 
those he iiad formerly made, and, as the event showed, with the same insincerity, 
he obtained another pacification at Rippon, in the month of October, lfilo. 
Montrose, who had been disgusted with the covenanters, and gained over by (he 
king, now began to form a party of loyalists in Scotland, preferring to be the 
head of an association of that nature, however dangerous the place, to a second 
or third situation in the insurgent councils, llis designs were accidentally disco- 
vered, while he was along with the army, and he was put under arrest. To ruin 
Argyle, who was the object of his aversion, Montrose now re ported, w that at the 
Ford of Lyon he had said that the covenanters had consulted both lawyers and 
divines anent deposing the king, and had gotten resolution, that it might be 
done in three cases — desertion, invasion, and vendition, and that they had re- 
solved, at the last sitting of parliament, to accomplish that object next session. 
For this malicious falsehood Montrose referred to a Mr John Stuart, commissary 
of Dunkcld, who upon being questioned retracted the accusation which he owned 
he had uttered out of pure malice, to he revenged upon Argyle. Stuart was, of 
course, prosecuted before the justiciary for leant ng -making , and, though he pro- 
fessed the deepest repentance for his crime, was executed. The king, though 
he had made an agreement with his Scottish subjects, was getting every day upon 
worse terms with the English, and in the summer of KM l, came to Scotland with 
the view of engaging the affections of that kingdom to enable him to oppose the 
parliament with the more oiled. On this occasion his majesty displayed great 
condescension ; lie appointed Henderson to be one of his chaplains, attended 
divine service without either service-book or ceremonies, and was liberal of his 
favours to all the leading covenanters. Argyle was on this occasion particularly 
attended to, together with the marquis of Hamilton, and his brother Lanark, 
both of whom had become reconciled to the covenantors, and admitted to their 
full share of power. Montrose, in the meantime, was under confinement, hut 
was indefatigable in his attempts to ruin those whom he supposed to stand be- 
tween him and tlie object of his ambition, the supreme direction of public al- 
ia ini. For the accomplishment of this darling purpose, he proposed nothing 
Jess than the assassination of the earls of Argyle and Lanark, with the marquis 
of Hamilton. Finding that the king regarded his proposals with horror, he 
conceived tlie gentler design of arresting these nobles during the night, after 
being called upon pretence of speaking with him in his bed-chamber, when they 
might be delivered to a body of soldiers prepared under tlie earl of Crawford, 
who was to carry them on board a vessel in Leith Roads, or to assassinate them 
if they made any resistance; but, at all events, detain them, till his majesty bad 
gained a sutficient. ascendancy in the country to try, condemn, and execute them 
under colour of law. Colonel Cochrane was to have marched with his regiment 
fiom Musselburgh to overawe the city of Edinburgh: a vigorous attempt was 
at -.lie «rmie time to have been made by Montrose to obtain possession of the cas- 
tle, which, it was supposed, would have been the full consummation of their 
purpose. In aid of this plot, an attempt was made to obtain a declaration for 
the king from the English army, and the catholics of Ireland were to have made 
a rising, which they actually attempted on the same day, all evidently under- 
taken in concert for the promotion of the royal cause — but all of which had the 
contrary effect. Some one, invited to take a part in the plot against Argyle and 
tlie Hamilton*, communicated it to colonel Hurry, who communicated it to general 
Leslie, and he lost not a moment in warning the persons more immediately con- 
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cerned, wlio took precautions for their security the ensuing night, and, next 
morning, after writing an apology to the king for their conduct, fled to Kiniel 
House, in West Lothian, where the mother of the two Hniuiltoiis at that time re- 
sided. The city of Edinburgh was thrown into a state of the utmost alarm, in 
consequence of all the leading covenanters judging it necessary to have guards 
placed upon their houses for the protection of their persons, in the afternoon, 
the king, going up tile main street, was followed by upwards of five hundred 
armed men, who entered the outer hall of the Parliament house along with him, 
which necessarily increased the confusion. The house, alarmed by this military 
array, refused to proceed to business till the command of all the troops in the 
city and neighbourhood was intrusted to general Leslie, and every stranger, 
whose character and business was not particularly known, ordered to leave the 
city. His majesty seemed to he highly incensed against the three noblemen, 
and demanded that they should not be allowed to return to the bouse till the 
matter had been thoroughly investigated. A private committee was suggested, 
to which the investigation might, more properly he submitted than to the whole 
house, in which suggestion his majesty acquiesced. The three noblemen re- 
turned to their post in a few days, were to all appearance received into their 
former state of favour, and the whole matter seemed in Scotland at once to have 
dropped into oblivion. Intelligence of the whole allair was, however, sent up 
to the English Parliament by their agents, who, under the name of commissi oners, 
attended as spies upon the king, and it had a lasting, and a most pernicious ef- 
fect upon his a Hairs. This, and the news of the Irish insurrection, which speedily 
followed, caused his majesty to hasten his departure, after lie had feasted t lie whole 
body of the nobility in the great liall of the palace of llolyrood, on the seven- 
teenth of November, Kill, having two days before created Argyle a marquis. 
Oil his departure the king declared, that he went away a contented prince from 
a contented people, lie soon found, however, that nothing under a moral as- 
surance of the protection of their favourite system of worship, and church go- 
vernment — an assurance which lie had it not ill power, from former circum- 
stances, to give — could thoroughly secure the attachment of the Scots, wlio, to 
use a modern phrase, were more disposed to fraternize with the popular party 
in England, than with him. Finding on his return that the Parliament was get- 
ting more and more intractable, lie sent down to the Scottish privy council a 
representation of the insults and injuries he had received from that parliament., 
and the many encroachments they had made upon his prerogative, with a re- 
quisition that the Scottish council would, hv commissioners, send up to West- 
minster a declaration of the deep sense they entertained of the danger and in- 
justice of their present course. A privy council was accordingly summoned, to 
nliieli the friends of the court were more particularly invited, and to this meet- 
ing all ejes were directed. A number of the friends of the court, Kinnoul, 
Koxhurgh, and others, now known by the name of Banders , having assembled 
m the capital with numerous retainers, strong suspicions were entertained that a 
design upon the life of Argyle was in contemplation. The gentlemen of Fife, 
and the Lotliiaus, with their followers, hastened to the scene of action, where 
Hie high royalists, who had expected to carry matters in the council against the 
English Parliament, met with so much opposition, that they abandoned tlieir 
purpose, and the king signified his pleasure that they should not interfere in 
the business. W hen hostilities liad actually commenced between the king and 
the parliament, Argyle was so far prevailed upon by the marquis of Hamilton, 
to trust, the asseverations which accompanied his majesty’s expressed wishes for 
peace, as to he willing to second his proposed attempt at negotiation with the 
Parliament, and lie signed, along with Loudon, Warriston, and Henderson, the 
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invitation, framed by the court party, to the queen to return from Holland, to 
assist in mediating a peace between his majesty and the two houses of Parlia- 
ment. Tile battle of Edgehill, however, so inspirited the king, that he re- 
jected the oiler on the pretence that he durst not hazard her person. In I (>42, 
when, in compliance with the recpiest of the Parliament of England, troops 
were raised by tile Scottish estates, to aid the protostants of Ireland, Argyle was 
nominated to a colonelcy in one of the regiments, and in the month of January, 
1G44, he accompanied general Leslie, with the Scottish army, into England as 
chief of the committee of Parliament, but in a sliort time returned with tidings 
of the defeat of the marquis of Newcastle at Newburn. The ultra royalists, 
highly offended at the assistance afforded by the estates of Scotland, to the 
Parliament of England, bad already planned and begun to execute different 
movements in the north, which they intended should either overthrow the Estates, 
or reduce them to the necessity of recalling their army from England for their 
own defence. The marquis of Iluutly having received a commission from 
Charles, had already commenced hostilities, by making prisoners of the provost 
and magistrates of Aberdeen, and at the same time plundering the town of all 
the arms and ammunition it contained, lie also published a declaration of hos- 
tilities .against the covenanters. Earl Marisclial, apprized of this, summoned the 
committees of Angus and M earns, and sent a message to Hmitly to dismiss his 
followers, lluntly, trusting to the assurances he li id had from Montrose, Crawford, 
and Nithsdalc of assistance from the south, and from Ireland, sent an insulting 
reply to the committee, requiring them to dismiss, and not interrupt the peace 
of the country. In the month of April, Argyle was despatched against him, with 
what troops he could raise for the occasion, and came unexpectedly upon him 
after his followers had plundered and set on fire the town of Montrose, whence 
they retreated to Aberdeen. Thither they were followed by Argyle, who, learn- 
ing that the laird of Iladdow, with a number of his friends, had fortified them- 
selves in the house of Killic, marched thither, and invested it with his army. 
Unwilling, however, to lose time hy a regular siege, lie sent a trumpeter offering 
pardon to every man in the garrison who should surrender, the laird of Haddow 
excepted. Seeing no means of escape, the garrison accepted the terms. Had- 
dow was sent to Edinburgh, brought to trial on a charge of treason, found 
guilty, and executed, lluntly, afraid of being sent to liis old quarters in Edin- 
burgh castle, repaired to the Bog of Giglit, accompanied only by two or three 
individuals of his own clan, whence he brought away some trunks filled with 
silver, gold, and apparel, which he intrusted to one of liis followers, who, find- 
ing a vessel ready to sail for Caithness, shipped the trunks, and set oil ,\ilh them, 
leaving the marquis to shift for himself. The marquis, who had yew one thou- 
sand dollars, committed them to the care of another of his dependants, and tak- 
ing a small boat, set out in pursuit of the trunks. On landing in Sutherlai** 1 be 
could command no better accommodation than a wretched ale-house. Next day 
be proceeded to Caithness, where lie found lodgings with his cousin-german, 
Francis Sinclair, and moot- unexpectedly fell in with the runaway and liis boxes, 
with which by sea he proceeded to Stratluiaver, where lie remained in close re- 
tirement for upwards of twelve months. In the mean time, about twelve hundred 
of the promised Irish auxiliaries, under Alasler Macdonald, landed on the island 
of Mull, where they captured some of the small fortresses, and, sailing for 
the mainland, they disembarked in Knoydart, where they attempted to raise 
some of the clans. Argyle, to whom this Alaster Macdonald was a mortal enemy, 
having sent round some ships of war from Leith, which seized the vessels that 
had transported them over, they were unable to leave the country, and he him- 
self, with a formidable force, hanging upon their rear, they were driven into 
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the interior, and traversed the wilds of Locliaber and Badenodi, expecting to 
meet a royal army under Montrose, though in what place they had no know- 
lodge. Macdonald, in order to strengthen them in numbers, had sent through 
the fiery cross in various directions, though with only indifferent success, till 
Montrose at last met them, having found his way through the country in disguise 
all the way from Oxford, with only one or two attendants. Influenced by Mon- 
trose, the men of Athol, who were generally anti-covenanters, joined the royal 
standard in great numbers, and he soon found himself at the head of a formid- 
able army. His situation was not, however, promising. Argyle was in his rear, 
being in pursuit of the Irish, who were perfect banditti, and had committed ter- 
rible ravages upon his estates, and there were before him six or seven thousand 
men under lord Klcho, stationed at Perth. Klcho’s troops, however, were only 
raw militia, officered by men who had never seen an engagement, and the lead- 
ers among them were riot unjustly suspected of being disaffected to the cause. 
As the most prudent measure, he did not wait to he attacked, hut went to meet 
Montrose, who was marching through »Strat.licnni, having commenced his career 
by plundering the lands, and burning the houses of the clan Menzies. Klcho 
took up a position upon the plain of Tippcrmuir, where he was attacked by 
Montrose, and totally routed in the space of a few minutes. Perth fell at once 
into the bauds of tlie victor, and was plundered of money, and whatever was 
valuable, and could he carried away. The stoutest young men he also impressed 
into the ranks, and seized upon all the horses lit for service. Thus strength- 
ened, he poured down upon Angus, where he received numerous reinforcements. 
Dundee he attempted, hut liuding there were troops in it sufficient to hold it out 
for some days, and dreading the approach of Argyle, who was still following 
him, lie pushed north to Aberdeen. Here liis covenanting rage had been bit- 
terly lelt, and at his approach tlie committee sent off the public money and all 
their most valuable effects to Dunnottar castle. 'They at the same time tlirew r up 
some rude fortifications, and had two thousand men prepared to give him a 
warm reception. Crossing 1 lie Dee by a ford, he at once eluded their fortifications 
and deranged their order of battle ; and issuing orders for an immediate attack, 
they were defeated, and a scene of butchery followed which has few parallels in 
the annals of civilized warfare. In the Holds, the streets, or the houses, armed 
or unarmed, no man found mercy: the ragged they killed and stripped ; the 
well-dressed, for fear of spoiling their clothes, they stripped and killed. 

After four days employed in this manner, the approach of Argyle, whom they 
were not sufficiently numerous to combat, drove them to the north, where they 
intended to hike refuge beyond the Spey. The boats, how’ever, were all 
removed to the other side, and the whole force of Moray was assembled to 
dispute the passage. In this dilemma, nothing remainod for Montrose but 
to take refuge among the hills, and his rapid movements enabled him to gain 
the wilds of Badenodi with the loss only of his artillery and heavy baggage, 
n here lie bade defiance to the approach of any tiling like a regular army. 
After resting a few days, he ag'aiii descended into Athol to recruit, having' sent 
Macdonald into the Highlands on the same errand. Hrom Athol he entered 
Angus, where he wasted the estates of lord Con per, and plundered the house of 
Him, in which the inhabitants of Montrose had deposited their valuables, and 
wliidi also afforded a supply of arms and artillery. Argyle, all this while, fol- 
lowed his footsteps with a superior army, hut could never come up with him. 
He, however, proclaimed him a traitor, and offered a reward of twenty thousand 
pounds for his head. Having strengthened his army by forced levies in Athol, 
Montrose again crossed the Grampians, and spreading devastation along his 
line of march, attempted once more to raise the Gordons. In this he was 
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still unsuccessful, and at the castle of Fyvie, which he had taken , was at 
last surprised by Argyle and tlie carl of Lothian, who, with an army of throe 
thousand horse and foot, were within two miles of l»is camp, when he believed 
them to be on the other side of the Grampians. Here, had there been any 
thing like management on the part of the army of the Instates, his career liad 
certainly closed, but in military affairs Argyle was neither skilful nor brave. 
After sustaining two assaults from very superior numbers, Montrose drew oil* his 
little army with scarcely any hiss, and by the way of Strathbogie plunged again 
into the wilds of Badenoeh, where he expected Macdonald and the Irish with 
what recruits they had been able to raise. Argyle, whose army was now greatly 
weakened by desertion, returned to Edinburgh and threw np bis commission in 
disgust. The Estates, however, received him in the most friendly manner, and 
passed an act approving of his conduct. 

By the parliament which met this year, on the 4 th of June, Argyle was named, 
along with the chancellor Loudoun, lords Baliuerino, Warriston, and others, 
as commissioners, to act in concert with the English parliament in their nego- 
tiations with the king; but from the manner in which he was occupied, he 
must have been able to overtake a very small part of the duties included 
in the commission. Montrose no sooner found that Argyle bad retired and 
left the iield clear, than, to keep up the spirit of liis followers, and to satiate 
bis revenge, be marched them into Glenorchy, belonging to a near relation of 
Argyle, and in the depth of winter rendered the whole country one wide Held 
of bloml : nor was this destruction confined to Glenorchy ; it was extended 
through Argyle and Lorn to the very confines of Lochaber, not a house he was 
able to surprise being left unburned, nor a man unslauglitered. Spalding adds, 
“ he left not a four-footed beast in the liaill country; such as would not drive 
lie houghed and slew, that they should never make stead.” 1 laving rendered 
the country a wilderness, he bent his way for Inverness, when lie was informed 
that Argyle had collected an army of three thousand men, and had advanced as 
far as lnverlochy, on his march to the very place upon which he himself was 
advancing. Montrose was no sooner informed of the circumstance, than, striking 
across the almost inaccessible wilds of Lochaber, he came, by a march of about 
six and thirty hours, upon the camp of Argyle at lnverlochy, and was within 
half a mile of it before they knew r that there was an enemy within several 
days’ march of them. The state of his followers did not. admit of an immediate 
attack by Montrose ; hut every thing was ready for it by the dawn of day, and 
with the dissolving mists of the morning. On the second of February, 104-5, 
Argyle, from his pinnace on the lake, whither lie bad retired on account of a Imrt 
Jie bad caught by a fall from his horse, which disabled him from fighting, helield 
the total annihilation of his army, one half of it being literally cut to pieces, 
and the other dissipated among the adjoining mountains, or driven into the 
water. Unable to alford the smallest assistance to his discomtitted troops, he 
immediately hoisted sails and made for a place of safety. On the twelfth of the 
month, he appeared before the parliament., then sitting in Edinburgh, to which 
he related the tale of his own and their misfortune, in the best manner 
no doubt which the case could admit of. The circumstances, however, were 
such as no colouring could hide, and the Estates were certainly deeply affected. 
But the victory at lnverlochy, though as complete as victory oil well be sup- 
posed, ami gained with the loss too of only two or three men, was perliaps 
more pernicious to the victors than the vanquished. The news of it unhap- 
pily reached Charles at a time when be was on the point of accepting the 
terms of reconciliation offered to liis parliament, which reconciliation, if 
cflected, might have closed the war for ever, and lie no sooner heard 
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of this remarkable victory, "than lie resolved to reject them, and trust to 
continued hostilities for the means of obtaining- a more advantageous treaty. 
Montrose, also, whoso forces were always reduced after a victory, as the High- 
landers were wont to go home to deposit their spoils, could take no other 
advantage of “ the day of lnverlocliy,” than to carry on, upon a broader scale, 
and with less interruption, the barbarous system of warfare which political, 
religious, and feudal hostility had induced him to adopt. Instead of marching 
towards the capital, where he might have followed up his victory to the utter 
extinction of the administration of the Estates, he resumed his march along the 
course of the Spey into the province of Moray, and, issuing an order for all the 
men above sixteen and below sixty to join liis standard, under the pain of 
military execution, proceeded to burn the houses and destroy the goods upon 
the estates of Grangehill, Hrodie, Cowhin, Innes, I3allendalloc.il, Foyness, and 
Fitcliash. lie plundered also the village of Yarmouth and the lands of Burgie, 
Lethen, and Delius, and destroyed all the boats and nets upon the Spey. 
Argyle having thrown up bis commission as general ot tlie army, which was 
given to general Haillie, lie was now attached to it only as member of a 
committee appointed by the parliament to direct its movements, and in this 
capacity was present at the battle of Kilsyth, August L5th, KM-5, tlie most dis- 
astrous of all the six victories of Montrose to the Covenanters, upwards ot six 
thousand men being slain on the iield of battle and in the pursuit. This, 
however, was the last of the exploits of the great marquis. 'J'liero being no 
more detachments of militia in the country to oppose to him, general David 
Leslie, with some regiments of horse, were recalled iroin the army in England, 
who surprised and defeated him at Fliiliphaugh, annihilating his little army, 
and, according to an ordinance of parliament, hanging up without distinction all 
the Irish battalions. 

In the month of February, Argyle was sent over to Ireland to bring 

home the Scottish troops that had been sent to that country to assist in repres- 
sing the turbulence of the Catholics. lie returned to Edinburgh in tlie month 
of May following. In the meantime. Mister Macdonald, the coadjutor of 
Montrose, had made another tour through his country of Argyle, giving lo the 
sword and the devouring ilanie whatever had escaped in the former inroads, so 
that upwards of twelve hundred of the miserable inhabitants, to escape absolute 
starvation, were compelled to emigrate, under one ot their chieitains, Ardinglass, 
into M ente ilh, where they attempted to settle themselves upon the lands of the 
malignant. 13ut scarcely had they made the attempt, w r hen they were attack- 
ed by lnchbrnckie, with a party of Athol men, and chased beyond the horth 
near Stirling-, where they were joined by the marquis, who carried them into 
Lennox, and quartered them upon the lands ot lord Napier, till lie obtained an 
act to embody them into a regiment, to be stationed in ditferont parts ot the 
Highlands, and a grant from parliament for a supply ot provisions for his castles. 
So deplorably had his estates been wasted by the inroads ot Montrose and 
Macdonald, that a sum of money was voted him for the support of himself and 
tamilv, «md for paying annual rents to some ot the more necessitous creditors 
■ipou’his estates. A collection was at the same time ordered through all the 
churches of Scotland, for the relief of his poor people who had been plundered 
by the Irish. In the month of July, 1G4G, when the king had surrendered him- 
self to the Scottish army, Argyle went up to Newcastle to wait upon and pay his 
respects to liim. On the 3d of August following, lie was sent up to London, 
along with Loudon, the chancellor, and tlie carl of Dunfermline, to treat with 
ihe parliament of England, concerning a mitigation of the articles they had 
presented to the king, with some of which he was not at all satislied. He was 
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also on this occasion the bearer of a secret commission from the king, to consult 
with the duke of Richmond and the marquis of Hertford concerning tho pro- 
priety of the Scottish army and parliament declaring for him. Both of these 
noblemen totally disapproved of the scheme, as they were satisfied it would be 
the entire ruin of his interests. In this matter, Argyle certainly did not act 
with perfect integrity; aud it was probably a feeling of conscious duplicity 
wliicli prevented him from being present at any of the committees concerning 
the king’s person, or any treaty for the withdrawal of the Scottish army, or the 
pa\ment of its arrears. The opinion of these two noblemen, however, lie 
faithfully reported to his majesty, who professed to be satisfied, but spoke of 
adopting some other plan, giving evident proof tliat his pretending to accept 
conditions was a mere pretence — a put ofl- — till he might be able to lay hold of 
some lucky turn in the chapter of accidents. It was probably from a painful 
anticipation of the fatal result of the king’s pertinacity, that Argyle, when he 
returned to Edinburgh and attended the parliament, which assembled on the 
3d of November, demanded ami obtained an explicit approval of all that 
he had transacted, as their accredited commissioner; and it must not be lost 
sight of, that, for all the public business he had been engaged in, except what 
was voted him in consequence of his great losses, he never hitherto had received 
one farthing of salary. 

When the Engagement, as it was called, was entered into by the marquis of 
Hamilton, and other Scottish presbjlerian loyalists, Argyle opposed it, because, 
from what lie bail been told by the duke of iliclimnnd and the marquis of 
Hertford, when he had himself been half embarked in a scheme somewhat 
similar, lie believed it would be the total ruin of his majesty’s cause. T he event 
completely justified his fears, lly exasperating the sectaries and republicans, 
it was the direct and immediate cause of the death of the king. On (lie 
march of the Engagers into England, Argyle, Eglinton, Cassilis, and Lothian, 
marched into Edinburgh at the head of a great multitude of people whom they 
had raised, before whom the committee of Estates left the city, and the irre- 
mediable defeat of the Engage rs, which instantly followed, entirely sinking the 
credit of the party, they never needed to return, tiie reins of government falling 
into the hands of Argyle, Warrislon, Loudon, and others of the more zealous 
party of the presbyterians. The flight of the few Engagers who reached their 
native land, was followed by Cromwell, who came all the way to Berwick, with 
the purpose apparently of invading Scotland. Argyle, in the month of September 
or October, Lti4S, went to Mordington, where lie had an interview with that 
distinguished individual, whom, along with general Lambert, be conducted to 
Edinburgh, where he was received in a way worthy of his high fame, and 
every thing between the two nations was settled in the most amicable manner, 
the Solemn League and Covenant being renewed, t he Engagement proscribed, and 
all who bad been concerned in it summoned to appear before parliament, which 
was appointed to meet at Edinburgh on the 4th of January, Hi 41). It has 
been, without the least particle of evidence, asserted that Argyle, in the 
various interviews he held with Cromwell at this time, agreed that Charles 
should be executed. The losses to which Argyle was afterwards subjected, and 
the hardships he endured lor adhering to Charles* interests after he was laid in 
his grave, should, in the absence of all evidence to the contrary, be a sufficient 
.attestation of liis loyalty, not to speak of the parliament, of which lie was 
unquestionably the most influential individual, in the ensuing month of February 
proclaiming Charles 11. king of Scotland, England, France, and Ireland, &<*. 
than which nothing could be more oflensive to the then existing government of 
England. In sending over the deputation tliat waited upon Charles in Holland 
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in the spring 1 of 1 641), Argyle was heartily concurring, though he had been not 
a little disgusted with his associates in the administration, on account of the 
execution of his brother-in-law, the marquis of Ituntly, whom he in vain exerted 
all his influence to save. It is also said that he refused to assist at the trial, 
or to concur in the sentence passed upon the marquis of Montrose, in the month 
of May, 1650, declaring that he was too much a party to l>e a judge in that 
matter. Of the leading part he performed in the installation of Charles 11., 
upon whose head he placed the crown at Scone on the 1st of January, 1651, 
we have not room to give any particular account. Of the high consequence in 
which his services were held at the time, there needs no other proof than the 
report that the king intended marrying one of his daughters. For the defence 
of the king and kingdom, against both of whom Cromwell was now ready to 
lead all his troops, lie, as head of the Committee of Instates, made the most 
vigorous exertions. Even after the defeat at Dunbar, and the consequent 
ascendancy of the king’s personal interests, he adhered to his majesty with 
unabated zeal and diligence, of which Charles seems to have been sensible at 
the time, as the following letter, in his own hand writing, which he delivered 
to Argyle under his sign manual, abundantly testifies : — “ Having taken into 
consideration the faithful endeavours of the marquis of Argyle for restoring me 
to my just rights, and the happy settling of my dominions, I am desirous to let 
the world see how sensible I am of his real respect to me by some particular 
marks of my favour <o him, by which they may see the trust and coiilideiice 
which 1 repose in him: and particularly, I do promise that I will make him 
duke of Argyle, kniglit of the garter, and one of the gentlemen of my bed- 
chamber, and this to be performed when lie shall think it tit. And 1 do farther 
promise him to hearken to his counsels, [passage worn out]. Whenever it 
shall please God to restore me to my just rights in England, I shall see him 
paid the £40,000 sterling which is due to him ; all which 1 promise to make 
good to him upon the word of a king. Charles Hex, St Johnston, September 
SMtli, 1650.” When Charles judged it expedient to lead the Scottish army into 
England, in the vain hope of raising the cavaliers and moderate presbylerians in 
his favour, Argyle obtained leave to remain at home, on account of the illness 
of his lady. After the whole hopes of the Scots were laid low at Worcester, 
September 3d, 1651, he retired to Inverary, where he held out against the 
triumphant troops of Cromwell for a whole year, till, falling sick, he was sur- 
prised by general Dcau, and carried to Edinburgh. Having received orders 
from Monk to attend a privy council, he was entrapped to he present at the 
ceremony of proclaiming Cromwell lord Protector. A paper was at. the same 
time tendered him to sign, containing liis submission to I he government, as 
settled without king or house of lords, which lie absolutely refused, though 
afterwards, when lie was in no condition to struggle farther, lie signed a pro- 
mise to live peaceably under that government. He was always watched, 
however, by the ruling powers, and never was regarded by any of the autho- 
rities as other than a concealed loyalist. When Scotland was declared by 
Cromwell to be incorporated with England, Argyle exerted himself, in opposi- 
tion to the council of state, to have Scotsmen alone elected to serve in parlia- 
ment for North Britain, of which Monk complained to Thurlow, in a letter from 
Dalkeith, dated September 30, 1658. Under Bichard lie was himself elected 
for the county of Aberdeen, and took his seat accordingly in the house, where 
be wrought most effectually for the service of the king, by making that breach 
through which liis majesty entered. On the Restoration, Argyle's best friends 
advised him to keep out of the way on account of his compliances with the 
usurpation ; but he judged it more honourable and honest to go and congratu- 
i. 3 k 
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late his majesty upon so happy a turn in his afliiirs. To this he must have been 
misled fiom tlie promissory note of kindness which he held, payable on demand, 
ns well as by some flattering expressions which Charles had made use of regard- 
ing him to his son, lord Lorn ; but when he arrived at Whitehall, July 8, lfl(h') y 
the king no sooner heard his name announced, than, “ with an angry stamp of 
the foot, he ordered Sir William Fleming to execute his orders,” v»luch were to 
carry him to the 'lower. To the Tower he was carried accordingly, where he 
Lay till the month of December, when he was sent down to Leith aboard a 
man-of-war, to stand his trial before the high court of parliament. While con- 
lined in the Tower, the marquis made application to have the affidavits of several 
persons in England taken respecting some matters of fact, when lie was con- 
cerned in the public administration before the usurpation, which, had justice been 
the object of the prosecution against him, could not have been denied, 
llevcnge, however, being tlie object, facts might have liappcned to prove 
inconvenient, and the request was flatly refused. 

On his arrival at Leith, ho was conveyed to the castle of Edinburgh, and, 
preparatory to his being brought to trial, the president of the committee for 
bills, on the eighteenth of January, reported to the parliament that a siipplica- 
ti m hud been presented to thorn by the laird of Lament, craving warrant to 
cite tlie marquis of Argyle, with some others, to appear before parliament, to 
Aiis.tcr for crimes committed by him and them as specified in tlie hill given in. 
Some little opposition was made to this ; but it was carried by a vast plurality to 
grant warrant according to tlie prayer of Hie petition. This charge could not 
he intended to serve any other purpose than to raise a prejudice in the public 
mind against the intended victim; for it was a charge which not a few of the 
managers themselves knew well to he false. Middleton could have set the ques- 
tion at once to rest, as he had hail a deeper hand in many of the cruelties com- 
plained of than Argyle, for lie had acted under general Leslie, in suppressing 
the remains of Montrose’s army, and, much nearer home than the . islands, 
namely at Kincardine house, belonging to Montrose, had shot twelve cavaliers 
without any ceremony, sending the remainder to be banged at Edinburgh, all 
which, he it observed, was in defence of a party of Argyle’s people who had 
been driven to seek refuge in Lennox, and was no doubt one of the items in the 
general charge. Hut the charge generally referred fo the clearing of his own 
territories of Alistcr Macdonald and his Irish hands by Leslie, who, in reducing 
the strengths belonging to the loyalists in the north, had, conformably to 
the orders of parliament, shot or liunged every Irishman he found in them 
without ceremony. Sir James Turner, who was upon this expedition, and has 
left an account of it in his Memoirs, acquits Argyle of all blame, in so far as 
concerns the seizure of tlie castle of Dunavertie, one of tlie cases that has been 
most loudly complained of, though he fastens a stain on the character of Mr 
John Ncvoy, the divine who accompanied the expedition, who, he says, took a 
pleasure in wading through the blood of the victims. A small extract will 
show that Leslie confined himself strictly to the parliamentary order, which 
was perhaps no more severe than the dreadful character of the times hail ren- 
dered nocessnry. “ From Ha we boated over to Jura, a horrid isle, and a habita- 
tion fit for deer and wild beasts, and so from isle to isle till we come to Mull, 
w'liich is one ol the best of the Hebrides. Here Maclean saved his lands with 
the loss of his reputation, if he ever had any : he gave up his strong castles t*» 
Leslie ; gave Ids widest son for hostage of his fidelity, and, which was unchris- 
tian baseness in the lowest degree, he delivered up fourteen very pretty Irish- 
men, who luid been all along faithful to him, to tlie lieutenant general, who 
immediately caused hang them all. It was not well done to demand them from 
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Maclean ; but inexcusably ill done in him to betray them. Here I cannot for- 
get one Donald Campbell, fleshed in blood from liis very infancy, who, with all 
imaginable violence, pressed that the whole clan Maclean should bo put to the 
sword, nor could he be commanded to forbear bis bloody suit by the lioutenant 
general and two major generals, and with some difficulty was he commanded 
silence by his chief, the marquis of Argyle. For my part, I said nothing, for 
indood I did not care though lie had prevailed in his suit, the delivering of the 
Irish had so much irritated me against that whole clan and name.” Argyle was 
brought before parliament on the 13tli of February 1661. llis indictment, 
consisting of fourteen articles, comprehended the history of all the transactions 
that had taken place in Scotland since 1038. The whole procedure, on one 
side of the question, during all that time, had already been declared rebellion, 
and each individual concerned was of course liable to the charge of treason. 
Middleton, lord high commissioner to parliament, eager to possess liis estate, 
of which he doubted not he would obtain the gift, conducted the trial ill a man- 
ner not only inconsistent with justice, but with the dignity and the decency that 
ought ever to characterise a public character. From the secret conversations he 
had held with Cromwell, Middleton drew the conclusion, that the interruption 
of die treaty of Newport and the execution of Charles had been the fruit of their 
joint deliberations, lie was defended on Ibis point by Sir John Giliuour, pre- 
sident of the court of ‘Session, with such force of argument as to compel the re- 
luctant parliament to exculpate him from all blame in the matter of the king’s 
death ; and, after having exhibited the utmost contempt for truth, and a total 
disregard of character or credit, provided they could obtain their point, tlio 
destruction of the pannel, the crown lawyers were at length obliged to lix on 
his compliance with the English during the usurpation , as the only species of 
treason that could at all he made to ailed him. Upon this point there was not 
one of his judges who had not becu equally, and some of them much more guilty 
than himself. “ I low could 1 suppose,” said the marquis, with irresistible effect in 
his defence on this point, “ that 1 was acting criminally, when the learned gentle- 
man who now acts as his majesty’s advocate, took the same oaths to the common- 
wealth with myself ? n lie was not loss successful in replying to every iota of 
ids indictment in addition to which he gave in a signed supplication and sub- 
mission to bis majesty, which was regarded just as little as his defences. The 
moderation, tlic good sense, and the magnanimity, however, which he displayed, 
joined to his innocence of the crimes charged against him, wrought so strongly 
upon the house, that great fears were entertained that, after all, lie would be ac- 
quitted; and to counteract the influence of liis two sons, lord Lome and lord 
Neil Campbell, who were both in London, exerting themselves as far as they 
could in liis behalf, (* lencairn, Uothes, and Sharpe were sent up to court, where, 
when it was found that the proof was thought to he defective, application was 
made to general Monk, who furnished them with some of the marquis of Ar- 
gyle’s private letters, which were sent down post to Middleton, who laid them 
before parliament, and by tliis means obtained a sentence of condemnation 
against the noble marquis, on Saturday tlie 25tli, and he was executed 
accordingly on Monday the 27th of May, 1(361. Than tlio behaviour 
of this nobleman during his trial, and after his receiving sentence, of death, 
nothing could be more dignified or becoming the character of a Christian. 
Conscious of liis integrity, lie defended liis character and conduct with firmness 
and magnanimity, but with great gentleness and the highest respect for author- 
ity- After receiving his sentence, when brought back to the coimnon jail, his 
excellent lady was waiting for him, and, embracing him, wept bitterly, exclaim- 
ing, “ the Lord will requite it but, calm and composed, he said, “ Ftrkear ; 
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truly, I pity them ; they know not what they are doing ; they may shut me in 
where they please, but they cannot shut out God from me. For my part, I am 
as content to he here ns in the castle, and as content in the castle as in the 
Tower of London, and as content there as when at liberty, and I hope to be as 
content on the scaffold as any of them all.” llis short time till Monday he 
spent in serenity and cheerfulness, and in the proper exercises of a dying 
Christian. To some of the ministers lie said that they would shortly envy him 
for having got before them, for he added, u iny skill fails me, if you who are 
ministers will not either suffer much, or sin much ; for, though you go along 
with those men in part, if you do it not in all tilings, you are hut where you 
were, and so must sutler ; and if you go not at all with them, you shall but suf- 
fer.” On the morning of his execution, lie spent two hours in subscribing papers, 
making conveyances, and forwarding oilier matters of business relating to his 
estate ; and while so employed, lie suddenly became so overpowered with a feeling 
of divine goodness, according to contemporary authority, that he was unable to 
contain himself, and exclaimed, “ I thought to have concealed the Lord’s good- 
ness, but it will not do : I am now ordering my affairs, and God is sealing my 
charter to a better inheritance, and saying to me, £ Son, he of good cheer ; 
thy sins are forgiven thee.’” lie wrote the same day a most affecting letter 
to the king, recommending to his protection his wife and children. u lie came 
to the scaffold,” says Burnet, “ in a very solemn, but undaunted manner, accom- 
panied with many of the nobility and some ministers, lie spoke for half an 
hour with a great appearance of serenity. Cunningham, his physician, told me 
that he touched his pulse, and it did then beat at tlic usual rate, calm and strong.” 
It is related, as another proof of the resolution of Argyle, in the last trying 
scene, that, though lie had eaten a whole partridge at dinner, no vestige of it 
was found in his stomach after death ; if he had been much affected by the an- 
ticipation of death, his digestion, it may he easily calculated, could not have 
been so good, llis head was struck off by the instrument called the Maiden, 
ami affixed on the west end of the Tolbootli, where that of Montrose had been 
till very lately perched ; a circumstance that very sensibly marks the vicissi- 
tudes of a time of civil dissensiou. His body was conveyed by bis friends to 
Dunoon, and buried in the family sepulchre at Kilmmi. 

Argyle, with lew qualities to captivate the fancy, has always been esteemed 
by the people of Scotland us one of the most consistent, and meritorious of their 
array of patriots. For the sake of his exemplary moral .and religious charac- 
ter, and his distinguished exertions in the resistance to the measures of Charles 
1., as well as his martyrdom in that cause, they have overlooked a quality gen- 
erally obnoxious to their contempt — his want of courage in the field — which 
caused him, throughout the whole of the transactions of the civil war, to avoid 
personal contact with danger , though often at the head of large bodies of troops. 
The habits of Argyle in private life were those of an eminently and sincerely 
pious man. In 31r Wodrow’s diary of traditionary collection^, which remains 
in manuscript in the Advocates’ Library, it is related, under May l), 1703, 
upon the credit of a clergyman, the lost survivor of the General Assembly ol 
1651, that his lordship used to rise at five, and continue in private till eight: 
besides family worship, and private prayer, morning and evening, lie prayed 
with Iiis lady morning and evening, in the presence of his own gentleman ami 
her gentlewoman ; he never went abroad, though but for one night, without 
taking along with him his writing-standisli, a biblc, and Newman’s Concor- 
dance. Upon the same authority, we relate the following anecdote : “After 
the coronation of king Charles II. at Scone, he waited a long time for an op- 
portunity of dealing freely with his majesty on religious matters, and particular- 
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ly about his suspected disregard of the covenant, and his encouragement of 
malignants, and other sins. One sabbath night, after supper, he went into the 
king’s closet, and began to converse with him on these topics. Charles was 
seemingly sensible, and they came at length to pray and mourn together till 
two or three in the morning. IV hen he came home to his lady, she was sur- 
prised, and told him she never knew him so untimeous. He said he never had 
had such a sweet night in the world, and told her all — what liberty he had in 
prayer, and liow much convinced the king was. She said plainly that that 
night would cost him his head — which came to pass.” Mr Wodrow also men- 
tions that, during the Glasgow Assembly, Henderson and other ministers spent 
many nights in prayer, and conference with the marquis of Argyle, and he 
dated lus conversion, or his knowledge of it, from those times. His lordship 
was married to Margaret, second daughter of William, second earl of Morton, 
and by her left two sons and three daughters. 

CAMPBELL, Archibald, ninth Earl of Argyle, son of the preceding, was 
an equally unfortunate, though less distinguished political figurant, in the 
unhappiest era of Scottish history. lie was educated under the eye of ills 
father, and, at an early period of life, was highly distinguished for his per- 
sonal accomplishments. After going through the schools, he was sent to tra- 
vel on the continent, anil, during the years 1647, 1648, and 1649, spent 
the greater part ol his time in France and Italy, lie appeal's to have returned 
to Scotland about the close of 1649, and we find him, in 1650, after Charles 11. 
had arrived in Scotland, appointed colonel of one of the regiments of loot-guards, 
that were embodied on that occasion, which he held by commission from the 
King, refusing, from a principle of loyalty, to act under a commission from the 
parliament, lie was present at the battle of Dunbar, fought in the month of 
September, 1650, when he displayed great bravery; and where his lieutenant- 
colonel, Wallace, who afterwards commanded llic covenanters at Pcntlaiul, was 
taken prisoner. After the battle of Worcester, he still continued in arms, and 
kept up a party in the Highlands ready to serve his majesty on any favourable 
opportunity that might occur. Nor did he hesitate, fortius purpose, to act along 
with the most deadly enemies of his house. In Hi 54, lie joined the earl of 
Llencairn, with a thousand foot, and fifty horse, contrary to advice of his father, 
»ho saw no possibility of any good being done by that ill-advised armament. 
Alter having remained, along with this assemblage of cavaliers, for a fortnight, 
finding his situation neither safe nor comfortable among so many Murrays, Gor- 
dons, and Macdonalds, he withdrew from them, taking the road for the barracks 
ot Ruth veil, and was pursued by Macdonald of Glengary, who would certainly have 
slain him, had lie not escaped with his horse, leaving his foot to shift for themselves. 
Glengary, having missed lord Lome, would have revenged himself by killing his 
people, but was prevented by Glencairn, who took from them an oath of fidelity, 
mid carried them back to the camp ; whence they, in a short time, found means 
to escape in small bodies, till there was not one of them remaining. On this 
occasion, he carried a commission of lieutenant-general from Charles II., which 
rendered liiiu so obnoxious to Cromwell, that lie excepted him from liis Act of 
Grace, published in the month of April this year. Lord Lome was soon after 
this necessitated to take refuge in one of his remote islands, with only four or 
five attendants ; 'and, seeing no prospect of any deliverance, submitted to the 
English in despair. In November of the following year, 1655, Monk compelled 
bini to find security for his peaceable behaviour, to the amount of five thousand 
pounds sterling. He was, notwithstanding of all this, constantly watched, par- 
ticularly by the lord Broghill, who had the meanness to corrupt even his body 
servants, and constitute them spies upon their umstcr’s conduct. In the spring 
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of Hi 57, Monk committed him to prison, and Broghill was earnest to have him 
carried to England, for the more effectually preventing Iris intrigues among- the 
royalist,?. Shortly after the Restoration, lie waited on his majesty, Charles 11., 
with a letter from his father, and was received so graciously, that the marquis 
was induced to go up to London upon the same eirand as his son, hut was sent 
to the 'rower without an audience. During the time that Middleton was practis- 
ing against his lather the marquis, lord Lome exerted himself with great zeal, 
and though he failed in rescuing his beloved parent from the toils into which 
he liad been hunted, he left a favourable impression on the mind of Charles 
with regard to himself, and, in place of bestowing the estates of Argylc upon 
Middleton, as that profligate fondly expected, he was induced to restore them, 
as well as the original title of carl, to the rightful heir. Nor was this all ; when, 
to the astonishment of all the world, he was, by the Scottish parliament, con- 
demned to death, under the odious statute respecting leasing-making, he was 
again saved by the royal favour, to the confusion of his enemies. For some 
considerable time after this, there is little to he told of the earl of Argylc, and 
that little no way creditable to his fame. He had his sliare of the preferments 
and of the dirty work of the period, in which lie fouled his hands more than 
was meet, as a Highlander would say, for the son of his father. It was on the 
2i)th of Juno, ItiHl, that Argylc gave his vole ill the council against, Donald 
Cargill; and the very next day tile parliament sat down, which framed under 
the direction of the bigoted James VI J., then duke of York, and commissioner 
to the Scottish parliament, that bundle of absurdities known by the name of the 
Tost, which was imposed without mercy upon all, especially such as lay under 
any suspicion of presbyterianism. This absurd oatli was refused by many of 
the episcopal ministers, who relinquished their places rather than debauch their 
consciences by swearing contradictions. Hot no took it with explanations, among 
whom was Argylc, who added the following; that, as the parliament never 
meant to impose contradictory oaths, he took it as far as consistent with its If 
and the protestant faith, hut that he meant not to hind or preclude himself in 
Vs station, in a lawful manner, from wishing or endeavouring any alteration 
which he thought of advantage to the church or state, ami not repugnant to the 
protestant religion and his loyalty; and this he understood to he a part of his 
oath. Of the propriety of taking the test, even with this explanation, in a 
moral point of view*, some doubt may reasonably he entertained. With such 
an explanation, why might not any oatli be taken that ever was framed, and 
what can save such swearing from the charge of being a taking of Hod’s name 
in vain; for an oath so explained is after all not an oath in the proper sense and 
meaning of the word. This explanation lie submitted to the duke of York, who 
seemed to he perfectly satisfied ; hut lie had no sooner put, it in practice than 
he was indicted for his explanation, as containing treason, leasing, and perjury, 
and, by a jury of his peers, brought in guilty of the two first charges. This 
was on the 1 3th of December, lthS 1 7 and on the night of the* :40th, fearing, as 
lie had good reason, that Iris life would be taken, he made his escape out of the 
castle, disguised as a page, and bearing up the train of liis step-daughter, lady 
Sophia Lindsay, sister to the earl of Dm lea era s. Oil the third day after sen- 
tence of death was pronounced upon him, Fountainliall says, “ There was a 
great outcry against the criminal judges and their timorous dishonesty. The 
marquis of Montrose was chancellor of this assize. Hir George Lockhart called 
it lucrative treason to the advantage of church and state ; and admired how a 
man could he condemned as a traitor for saying lie would endeavour all the 
amendment he can to the advantage of church and state.” Hven these who 
thought the words deserve d some loucr punishment, called it diabolical alchemy. 
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to screw them into treason. Lord Halifax told Cliarles himself, that lie knew 
not. the Scottish law, but the English law would not have hanged a dog for such 
a crime. Oil his escape from the castle, Argyle, by tlic direction of Mr John 
Scott, minister of Hawick, rode straight to the house of Pringle of Torwoodlee, 
who sent his servant along with him to the house of Mr William Veitcli, who 
conducted him to dapwell, in Derbyshire ; where, becoming afraid from the 
alarm that had been everywhere given, Mr Veitcli thought it prudent to advise 
with Lockyer, an old Cromwellian captain, who gonerously offered his services 
to conduct Argyle safely to London; which he did, bringing him first to 
Battersea, four miles above London, to Mr Smith’s, a sugar baker’s house, whose 
wife was, a very pious and generous gentlewoman. They were rich, and 
had no children ; of- course they were able to do a great deal in the way of 
charity, without hurting themselves. They acquainted the lady with the earl’s 
secret, but concealed it from her husband, and his lordship passed for an ordi- 
nary Scottish gentleman of the name of ilopc. The lady, however, in a 
day or two, sent to one of Jier agents in the city to provide two chambers at a 
good distance from one another, where two friends of hev’s might he quiet and 
retired for a while; and Argyle and Veitcli were sent to town by night to the 
house of Air Holmes, the lady’s agent, to be directed to their lodgings. None 
of them knew Holmes ; hut the moment Holmes came into the room which they 
had been shown, lie took Argyle in his arms, saying, iny dear lord Argyle, >ou 
are most welcome to me. Argyle, in astonishment, and not without some visi- 
ble concern, inquired how he knew him. 1 knew you, said Holmes, since that 
day 1 took you prisoner in the Highlands, and brought you to the castle of 
Ldiuhurgli. But now we are on one side, and 1 will venture all that is dear to 
me to save you. So he carried them to their several lodgings ; those of Argyle 
being known to no one Imt Mr Veitcli and Holmes. As soon as t lie noise about 
his escape was over, Mrs Smith brought them both out to a new house they had 
moved to at Brentford ; Argyle passing for a Mr Hope, and Veitcli for a captain 
babes. Here there were frequent meetings of noblemen, gentlemen, and rich 
merchants, with a view of devising means l'or preventing the nation from tailing 
into slavery ; hut the whole ended in the discovery of the llye-house plot, which 
occasioned the apprehending of Mr W illiam Carstairs, Mr Spence, and Baillie 
of Jerv is wood ; the two former of whom were put to the torture, and the latter 
executed in the most cruel manner. Upon the appearance of the plot 
being discovered, Argyle went over to Holland ; and Airs Smith, who was deep 
in the plot also, persuaded her liushaml to emigrate to that country from general 
motives, for he was ignorant of the plot; and they continued to live together, 
taking up their abode at Utrecht. Veitcli, happily, when the search was made 
for them irt London, had departed for Scotland ; and, after hiding for some time 
in the best manner he could, he also stole over to Holland. There he met 
with Monmouth, Argyle, the earl of Melville, lord Pol wart, Torwoodlee, 
James Stuart, and many others similarly situated, who all took a deep interest 
in the plan now formed for invading both kingdoms at the same time, Monmouth 
to lead the attack upon England, and Argyle that upon Scotland. “ Roth of 
them,” says Veitcli, who seems to have been quite familiar with the whole plan, 
had great promises sent them of assistance, but it turned to nothing, and no 
wonder; for the one part kept not their promises, and the other followed not 
the measures contrived and concerted at Amsterdam, April the 17th, lliHS.” 
fbe persons present at this meeting were Argyle, and his son Charles Campbell, 
Cochrane of Ochiltree, liume of Pol wart, Pringle of Torwoodlee, Denholm of 
W estshields, Hume of Basse ndean, Cochrane of Waterside, Mr George Wisheart, 
Milliani Cleland, James Stuart, and Gilbert Elliot. Mr Veitcli says, he brought 
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old president Stairs to the meeting with much persuasion ; and lie gave bond 
for one thousand pounds to Madam Smith, whose husband was now dead ; and 
she lent out six or seven thousand more to Argylc and others for carrying on the 
enterprise. Having made all necessary arrangements, so far as was in their 
power, and dispatched Messrs Barclay and Veitch, Cleland and Torwoodlee, to 
different parts of Scotland to prepare for their reception, Argyle and his com- 
pany went on board their fleet of three ships, the Anna, Sophia, and David, lying 
off the Vlie, on the 2Sth of April ; and, with a fair wind, set sail for Scotland, 
and in three days approached the Orkneys. At Kirkwall, most unfortun- 
ately, Spence, Argyle’s secretary, and Dlackadder, liis physician, went on shore, 
were instantly apprehended by the bishop and sent up to Edinburgh, which 
alarmed the government, and gave them time to prepare for the attack which 
they liad heard of, but of which they were now certain. Sailing round to Ar- 
gyle’s country, his son was landed, who sent through the fiery cross, hut with no 
great effect Finding that they were pursued by a frigate, they put into a creek 
and landed their arms and stores at the old castle of Allangreg. In the mean- 
time, the marquis of Athol came against them with .a considerable force, by 
whom they were drawn away from the castle, leaving only one hundred and fifty 
men to defend it in case of ail attack. Being attacked, the small garrison fled, 
and the whole of their provisions and stores fell into the hands of the enemy. 
All this was discouraging enough ; but, what was worse, they were not agreed 
among themselves, nor was the country agreed to take part with them. '1 he 
suffering presbyterians would have nothing to do with Argyle, with whom they 
were highly offended, for the part lie had hitherto acted, and the declaration he 
emitted did not give them great hopes of that which was yet to come. Iji short, 
it was soon evident that they would he obliged to separate, and every man shift 
for himself in the best manner he could. Disappointed in the Highlands, it was 
proposed to try the Lowlands; but they had wandered in the Highlands till the 
government forces, under Athol, Gordon, and Dumbarton, liad cut olf tlieir com- 
munication with the disaffected parts of the country, and even cut them off from 
the possibility of escape. It was at last, however, resolved, that they should 
march upon Glasgow; and they crossed the water of Levon three miles above 
Dumbarton, on the night of the I (it li of June. Marching next morning towards 
Kihnaronock, in the hope of finding some provisions, of which they were in ab- 
solute want, they discovered a party of horse, and stood to their arms, hut the 
parly they had observed being only a small body of horsemen not sufficiently 
strong to attack them, they passed on. On setting their watch the same night, 
they were alarmed again by a party of the king’s forces. Attempting a night- 
march to Glasgow, they wandered into a moss, where they were so broken ami 
scattered that, in the morning, there were not above five hundred of them together. 

All hope of success was now over. Sir John Cochrane and Sir Fat rick 
Ilume crossed the Clyde, with about one hundred and fifty men ; and Argyle 
refusing to follow them, they marched to Muirdyke, where th6y were attacked 
by lord Boss, whom they repulsed in a very gallant manner, hut were under the 
necessity of separating shortly after. Argyle, thus left to himself, despatched Sir 
Duncan Campbell and two Duncansons, lather and son, to his own country, to 
attempt raising new levies ; and repaired himself to the house of an old servant, 
where he calculated upon a temporary asylum, but was peremptorily denied 
entrance. In consequence of this be crossed the Clyde, attended only by one 
companion. At the ford of lnchimian they were stopped by a party of militia 
men. Fullarton, the name of Argyle’s companion, used every means he could 
think of to save his general, who was habited as a plain country man, and whom 
lie passed for ltis guide. Seeing them determined to go after his guide, as he 
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called him, lie o fie red to surrender without a blow, provided they did not hurt 
the poor man who was conducting him. These terms they accepted, but did not 
adhere to ; two of their number going after Argyle, who being on horseback, 
grappled with them, till one of them and himself came to the ground, lie then 
presented his pocket pistol, when the two retired, but other live coining up, knock- 
ed him down with their swords, and seized him. When they found who it was they 
had made prisoner, they were exceedingly sorry, hut they durst not let him go. 
Eullarton, perceiving the stipulation on which he had surrendered broken, 
snatched at the sword of one of them in order to take vengeance upon his per- 
fidious opponents, but, failing in bis attempt, be too was overpowered and made 
prisoner. Renfrew was the first place that was honoured witli the presence of 
this noble captive ; whence, on the 20tli of June, he was led in triumph into 
Edinburgh. The order of the council was particular and peremptory, that he 
should be led bareheaded in the midst of Graliam’s guards with their matches 
cocked, with his hands tied behind his back, and preceded by the common hang- 
man; and that he might be more exposed to those insults which the unfeeling 
vulgar are ever ready to heap upon tho unfortunate, it was specially directed 
tJiat he should be led to the castle, which was to be the place of his confinement, 
by a circuitous route. All this, however, while it manifested the native baseness 
of the Scottish ridel’s and the engrained malevolence of their hearts, only served 
to display more strongly tlio heroic dignity, the meekness, the patience, and 
the unconquerable fortitude which animated the bosom of their unfortunate victim; 
ami it tended in no small degree to hasten that catastrophe which all this studied 
severity was iulendcd to avert. The Scottish parliament, on the 1 ltli of June, 
sent an address to the king ; wherein, after commending his majesty in their usual 
manner for his immeasurable gifts of prudence, courage, and conduct ; and 
loading Argyle, whom they style ail hereditary traitor, with every species of 
abuse, and with every crime, particularly that of ingratitude for llie favours 
which lie had received, as well from his majesty as from liis predecessor ; they 
implore his majesty to show him no favour ; and that his family, the heritors, 
file preachers, &c. who have joined him, may for ever he declared incapable 
of mercy, or of hearing any honour or estate in the kingdom ; and all subjects 
discharged, under the pains of treason, to intercede for them in any manner of 
way. Accordingly, the following letter, with the royal signature, and counter- 
signed by lord Milford, secretary of state for Scotland, was despatched to the 
council at Edinburgh, and by them entered and registered on the 29th of June. 

“ Whereas, the late earl of Argyle is, by the providence of God, fallen into 
our power, it is our will and pleasure, that you take all ways to know from 
him those things which concern our government most; as, his assisters with men, 
arms, and money,— his associates and correspondents, — his designs, &c. hut this 
must he done so as no time may he lost in bringing him to condign punishment, 
by causing him to he denounced as a traitor within the space of three days, after 
this shall come to your liands, ail account of which, with wliat he shall confess, 
you shall send immediately to our secretaries, for which this shall be your war- 
rant.” James, who, while he was viceroy in Scotland, attended the infliction of 
torture upon the unhappy victims of his tyranny, and frequently called for an 
other touch, watching, at tho same time, the unhappy victim with the eager 
curiosity of a philosophical experimenter, evidently, by this letter, intended that 
it should have been applied to Argyle. “ It is our will and pleasure, that you 
take all ways to know from him, &c.” seems positively to enjoin it ; and when 
we reflect that torture was at the time in common U9e, and that the men 
to whom tills order was addressed were in tho habit of practising it, we might 
almost say, every day, it is somewhat of a mystery how he escaped it. Certain 
i. :j o 
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it is, however, tliat he did oscape it, but how will, in all probability, never be 
known. That lie did not escape it by any undue disclosures, is equally cer- 
tain. Tliat they had received such orders he was told, and of their readiness to 
obey them, he had too many proofs ; yet, when examined in private by Quecns- 
berry, he gave no information with respect to his associates in England ; he also 
denied tliat ho had concerted his design with any persons in Scotland ; but lie 
avowed boldly, and with the utmost frankness, that his hopes of success were 
founded on the cruelty of the administration, and such a disposition in the peo- 
ple to revolt as he conceived to he the natural consequence of oppression, lie 
owned, at the same time, that he had laid too much weight upon this principle. 
Writing, too, to a friend, just before his examination, he has these words : “What 
may have been discovered from any paper that may have been taken, he knows 
not. Otherwise, he has named none to their disadvantage.” Perhaps it was to 
atone for their neglect with regard to the torture, that the council ordered his 
execution on the very next day, although they had three to choose upon ; and, 
to make the triumph of injustice complete, it was ordered upon the iniquitous 
sentence of The warning was short, but it must have been, in some de- 

gree, anticipated; and he received it with the most perfect composure, lie 
possessed a faith full of assurance that triumphed over all his afflictions, and a 
hope tluit breathed immortality. 

The morning of his execution was spent in religious exercises, and in writing 
short notices to friends, lie had his dinner before lie left the castle, at the 
usual hour, at which he discoursed with those that were along with Mr Charteris 
and others, with cheerful and becoming gravity. After dinner he retired, as was 
his custom, to his bedchamber, where it is recorded he slept quietly tor about a 
quarter of an hour. While he was in bed, one of the members of the council 
came, and wished to speak with him. being told that, the earl was asleep, mid 
had left orders not, to be disturbed, he seemed to think that it was only a shift 
to avoid further questionings, and the door being thrown open, lie beheld, in a 
sweet and tranquil slumber, the man who, by the doom of himself ami his fellows, 
was to die within the space of two short hours. Struck with the sight, he left the 
castle with the utmost precipitation; and entering the house of a friend that lived 
near by, threw himself on the first bed tliat presented itself. His friend natu- 
rally concluding that he was ill, offered him some wine, which he refused, say- 
ing, * No, no, that will not help me — l have been at Argyle, and saw him sleep- 
ing as pleasantly as ever man did, hut as for me — .” The name of the person 
to whom this anecdote relates is not mentioned, but W odrow says he luul it from 
the most unquestionable authority. Alter his short repose, he was brought to 
the high council-house, from which is dated the letter to his wife, and thence to 
the place of execution. On the scaffldd he discoursed with Mr Annnnd, a minis- 
ter appointed by the government to attend him, and with Mr Charteris, both of 
whom he desired to pray for him. He then prayed himself with great fervency. 
The speech which he made was every way worthy of his character — lull of for- 
titude, mildness, and charily. He offered his prayers to God for the three king- 
doms ot England, Scotland, and Ireland, and that an end might be speedily put 
to their present trials. Having then asked pardon for his own failings, both ot 
God and man, he would have concluded, but being reminded that he had said 
nothing ot the rojal family, he prayed that there never might be wanting one 
in it to support the protesuint religion ; and if any of them liad swerved from the 
true faith, he prayed that God might turn their hearts, hut at any rate to save his 
people from their machinations. Turning round lie said, Gentlemen, I pray you 
do not misconstruct my behaviour this day. I freely forgive all men their wrongs 
and injiu'ics done against me, as I desire to be forgiven of God. Mr Annand 
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said, this gentleman dies a protestant ; when he stepped forward and said, I 
die not only a protestant, but with a heart-hatred of popery, prelacy, and all 
superstition whatsomever. He then embraced his friends, gave some tokens of 
remembrance to his son-in-law, lord Maitland, for his daughter and grand-chil- 
dren, stripped himself of part of his apparel, of which he likewise made presents, 
and laying his head upon the block, repeated thrice, Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit, when he gavejhe signal, and his head was severed from his body. Thus 
died Archibald Campbell, earl of Argyle, on the 30th of June, 1(> 85, of 
whom it lias been said, ** Let him be weighed never so scrupulously, and in the 
nicest scales, he will not be found in a single instance wanting in the charity of 
a Christian, the firmness and benevolence of a patriot, nor the integrity and 
fidelity of a man of honour.” 

CAMPBELL, I)u George, an eminent theological writer, was born on Christ- 
mas day, 1719. llis father was the Rev. Colin Campbell, one of the ministers 
of Aberdeen ; a man whose simplicity and integrity of character were well known 
throughout the country, and ilie cause of his being held in general esteem. 
While the theological sentiments of this respectable person were perfectly ortho- 
dox, his style of preaching was very peculiar : it no doubt partook of the fashion 
of the times, but he seems to have also had a singular taste of his own. Dr 
Campbell frequently spoke of his father; and though his connection with so ex- 
cellent a man afforded him great pleasure, he sometimes amused himself and his 
friends by repeating anecdotes respecting the oddity of his conceits in preaching, 
lie delighted much in making the heads and particulars of his discourses begin 
with the same letter of the alphabet. Some very curious examples were in the 
possession of his son, which he related with great good humour, and which no 
one enjoyed more than himself. He had followed the fortunes, and adhered 
lo the principles of the Argyle family. lie was therefore a decided whig, 
and was very active in promoting, in 1715, among his parishioners, the cause 
of the Hanoverian succession, and in opposing the powerful interest of the nume- 
rous tory families in Aberdeen. This worthy man died suddenly, on the 27th 
of August, 1728, leaving a widow, with three sons and three daughters, 'l'lie 
subject of this memoir was the youngest of the sons. 

The grammar school of Aberdeen lias long maintained a high rank among the 
Scottish seminaries ; and it now enjoyed more than its usual reputation from the 
connection of Mr Alexander Malcolm, the author of by far the most extensive 
and philosophical system of arithmetic in the English language, besides an ex- 
cellent treatise on Music. Such a man produces a strong sensation, wherever 
the sphere of his exertions happens to be, but in a provincial town like Aber- 
deen, where almost all the youth are his pupils, the impression he makes is na- 
turally much greater. George Campbell, though said to have been a lively and 
idle, rather than a studious boy, made a respectable appearance in this school, 
lie was afterwards enrolled a member of Marischal college, and went through 
the common course. A senior brother, whose name was Colin, had been devoted 
to the church, and George therefore proposed to study law. He was bound ap- 
prentice to Mr Stronach, W. S., Edinburgh, and regularly served the stipu- 
lated time. Rut he does not seem to have entered upon this line of life with 
any ardour. Before ho had finished his apprenticeship, liis resolutions were 
fixed for another profession, and, in 1741, he attended the prelections of pro- 
fessor Goldie, who then held the theological chair in the Edinburgh university. 
The celebrated Dr Blair began, about this time, as minister of the Canongate, to 
attract public attention by his discourses ; and Campbell became a devoted ad- 
mirer of the style of that great divine, with whom he, at the same time, formed 
an intimate personal friendship. 
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At the conclusion of his apprenticeship, Mr Campbell retun ed to Aberdeen, 
and concluded his education as a clergyman in the divinity halls of that univer- 
sity. His superior intellect was now marked among his leliows, and he became 
the leader of a disputing society which was instituted by them ip 1742, under 
the patne of the Theological Club. Being licensed in 174(5, he soon attracted 
.attention by his discourses; yet in 1747, lie was an unsuccessful candidate for 
the church of Fordoun, in the Mearus. When his reputation liad acquired more 
consistency, he was presented with the church of Banchory Tertian, a tew miles 
from Aberdeen, under circumstances of a somewhat extraordinary nature. Nei- 
ther the patron nor those who recommended Campbell, were aware of his Chris- 
tian name. It therefore happened that Colin, liis elder brother, a man of great 
worth, but comparatively slender abilities, was applied to, and invited to preach 
at Banchory, as a prelude to his obtaining the living. Colin’s public exhibitions 
did not equal the expectations which liad been formed ; and, in the course of 
conversation, tlio sagacity of the patron. Sir Alexander Burnett, discovered that 
it was liis brother whose recommendations bad been so ample. George Camp- 
bell was afterwards invited, and the satisfaction which he gave insured success, 
for he was ordained minister of that parish, June 2, 1740. lie was not long in 
this situation when he married a young lady of the name of Farquliarson. 

Though Mr Campbell did not, at this early period of his life, give token of 
that power of intense application which lie manifested in his later years, it is 
supposed that he formed, in the solitude of Banchory, the original ideas of all 
his great works. He here composed the most important parts of bis Philosophy 
of Rhetoric. This admirable and truly classical work, in which the laws of 
elegant composition anti just criticism are laid down with singular taste and per- 
spicuity, originally formed a series of detached essays, and contains, with a few 
exceptions, the outlines of all the works lie ever published. At this time also 
he began his great work, t lie Translation of the Gospels; though it is probable 
that he did not make much progress until his professional duties directed liis 
attention more forcibly to the same subject. His cliaracter as a country clergy- 
mar was established in a very short time. The amiable simplicity of liis man- 
ners, tlio integrity and propriety of liis behaviour, conjoined with his extensive 
knowledge, and the general esteem in which he was held by literary men, 
very soon brought him into notice. Ho was consequently induced to relinquish 
his charge in the country, and comply with the invitation of the magistrates of 
Aberdeen, and take charge of one of the quarters of tliat city, it is a some- 
what curious circumstance, tliat Dr Reid and Dr Campbell, two of the most dis- 
tinguished founders of the Scottish school of moral philosophy^ should liave been 
the successors — the first at Old Machar, and the latter at Aberdeen — of J\lr 
John Bisset, a clergyman w r ho was the wildest among the wild, and whose rav- 
ings were looked upon by the people as something little short of inspiration. It 
was no agreeable situation for Mr Campbell to stand in the pulpit of such a man, 
ami preach mild and moral doctrine, where the taste of the pebple required ab- 
stract declamation upon all the most abstruse points, and a perpetual flagellation 
of all who were of a different way of thinking. The pain was compensated, 
however, by the society of literary men, and the opportunity of consulting 
public libraries. Mr Campbell here formed one of a very select dub, styled 
tlio Literary Society of Aberdeen, which had been formed in the year 175fc>, 
and which comprehended many men afterwards eminent in literature and philo- 
sophy. The subjects discussed in this association were not such as regard the 
belles lettres alone : all the different brandies of philosophy were included in 
the plan. Campbell took a very active part in the business of the society, and 
delivered in it the greater par! of his “ Philosophy of Hlietm ic.” 
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Principal Pollock of Marischal College <lied in L759, and it was supposed at 
the time that the cliance of succeeding him was confined to two gentlemen pos- 
sessed of all the local influence which in such cases generally insures success. Mr 
Campbell, who was ambitious of obtaining the situation, resolved to lay his 
pretensions before the duke of Argyle, who, for many years, liad dispensed the 
government patronage of Scotland. It happened that one of Mr Campliell’s 
ancestors, his grandfather or great-grandfather, liad held the basket into which 
the marquis of Argyle’s head fell when he was beheaded. Mr Campbell hinted 
at this in the letter he addressed to his grace ; and the result was his appoint- 
ment to the vacant place. This anecdote, we need scarcely remiud the reader, 
lias been lately used in fictitious history. 

Shortly after this Mr Campbell received the degree of doctor of divinity from 
King’s College, Aberdeen ; and, in 17G3, he published liis celebrated “ Treatise 
on Miracles,” in answer to what was advanced on tliat subject by David lliime ; a 
work which has been justly characterised as one of the most acute and con- 
vincing treatises that has ever appeared upon tlie subject. 

A condensed view of the respective arguments of these two philosophers, 
on one of the most interesting points connected with revealed religion, is thus 
given by the ingenious William Smellie, in the first edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannic O, under the article Abridgment : — 

Mr Hume argues, “ Tliat experience, which, in some things is variable, in 
others uniform, is our only guide in reasoning concerning matters of fact. A 
variable experience gives rise to probability only; a uniform experience 
amounts to a proof Our belief of any fact from the testimony of eyewitnesses 
is derived from no other principle than our experience in the veracity of hu- 
man testimony. If the fact attested be miraculous, here arises a contest of two 
opposite experiences, or proof against proof. Now, a miracle is a violation of 
the laws of nature ; and as a firm and unalterable experience lias established 
these laws, the proof against a miracle, from the very nature of the fact, is 
as complete aa any argument from experience can possibly be imagined; and, 
if so, it is an undeniable consequence, that it cannot be surmounted by any 
proof wliatever derived from human testimony. 

Dr Campbell, in his answer, aims at showing the fallacy of Mr Hume’s argu- 
ment by another single position. He argues, u That the evidence arising from 
human testimony is not solely derived from experience ; on the contrary, tes- 
timony hath a natural influence cm belief, antecedent to experience* The 
early and unlimited assent given to testimony by children gradually contracts as 
they advance in lift : it is, therefore, more consonant to truth, to say, that our 
diffidence in testimony is the result of experience, than that our faith in it has 
this foundation. Besides, the uniformity of experience, in favour of any fact, is 
not a proof against its being reversed in a particular instance. The evidence 
arising from the single testimony of a man of known veracity will go far to 
establish a belief in its being actually reversed : If his testimony be confirmed 
by a few others of the same character, we cannot withhold our assent to the 
truth of it. Now, though the operations of nature are governed by uniform 
laws, and though we have not the testimony of our senses in favour of any vio- 
lation of them, still, if, in particular instances, we have the testimony of thou- 
sands of our fellow-creatures, and those, too, moil of strict integrity, swayed by 
no motives of ambition or interest, and governed by the principles of common 
sense, Tliat they were actual eye-witnesses of these violations, the constitution of 
our nature obliges us to believe them.” 

Dr Campbell’s essay was speedily trunduted into the French, Dutch, and Her- 
man languages. 
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The activity and application of Dr Campbell received an impulse in- 1771, 
from his being appointed professor of divinity in Marischal college, in place of 
Dr Alexander Gerard, who had removed to the corresponding chair in King’s. 
These two eminent men had been colleagues, and preached alternately in the 
same church. They were now pitched against each other in a higher walk, 
and there can be no doubt, that, as the same students attended both, a consider- 
able degree of emulation was excited betwixt them. Gerard was perfectly 
sensible of the talents of his new rival. His friends had taken the freedom of 
hinting to him that he had now some reason to look to his laurels ; in answer 
to which he remarked carelessly, that Dr Campbell was indolent. An unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding had existed between these tw'O excellent men for many 
years: it was now widened by the report of Gerard’s trivial remark, which 
some busy person earned to Dr Campbell’s ears, probably in an exaggerated 
shape. This circumstance is said, however, to have had the beneficial effect of 
stimulating Dr Campbell’s exertions. The manner in which he discharged Ills 
duties was most exemplary ; and the specimens which he lias given in his 
Preliminary Dissertations to the Translation of the Gospels, in his Lectures on 
Ecclesiastical History, and on Theology, afford abundant proofs of his high 
qualifications as a public lecturer. It will be at the same time observed, from 
flie list of his works, immediately to be submitted, that the vacations of liis 
professional labours were most sedulously employed for the advantage of the 
public and, posterity. 

Dr Campbell appears to us to have been one of the most splendidly gif'led 
men that appeared during the course of tlie last century. His body was re- 
markably feeble; his stature greatly below that of ordinary men in this country. 
His health was extremely delicate, and required for the long period of three- 
score years and ten the utmost care and attention. Yet his powers of appli- 
cation were above llioso of most men, and, what is strange, were exemplified 
chiefly in his later nud feebler years. He was a man of the utmost simplicity 
of manners and naivete of character, and remarkably pleasant in conversation. 
Tlie works which lie lias published prove, in the most indisputable manner, that 
he was possessed of true philosophical genius, liis powers of abstraction appear 
to liave been greater than those of most men of ancient or modern times. The 
study of languages was employed by him to the best advantage ; and tlio 
accuracy .of. his disquisitions throws a light upon the nature of the human 
mind, while it discovers a habit of attention to the actings of his own mind, 
which has certainly not been surpassed by any of those who here cultivated tlie 
science of morals. * 

As a minister of religion, he was no less eminent than in any other situation 
which lie ever filled. He was esteemed by his hearers as an excellent lecturer ; 
but liis lectures were perhaps a little superior to his ordinary sermons. As the 
head of liis college, he appeared to the greatest advantage, — -unassuming, mild, 
and disposed to show the greatest kindness and tenderness to those who were 
his inferiors, both in regard to lank or to literary reputation. As professor of 
divinity, liis fame was unrivalled. Many of his pupils have expressed in the 
warmest language the pleasure they derived from his prelections. There was a 
peculiar unction in his manner which charmed every one. lie encouraged 
those whom he conceived to be diffident, and equally discountenanced those 
who appeared to him to he forward or conceited. In church courts he never 
aimed at shining ; but he was sometimes roused to great extemporaneous exer- 
tion in that field, and it was remarked that liis replies were generally belter 
than liis introductory speeches. He was a zealous advocate for liberty of con- 
science, and lent all liis influence to his friend principal Robertson respecting 
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the popish bill. His preponderance in the town of Aberdeen was never great 
in public: questions ; and indeed he never aimed at such an object : but in 
private society, he was always esteemed the life of the company, and never 
failed to make a strong impression. 1 

Dr Campbell died, April f>, 1796, in the 77th year of his age. * 

CAMPBELL, John, duke of Argyle and Greenwich, a distinguished soldier 
and statesman, was the son of Archibald, first duke of Argyle, hy Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Lionel Talmas of Helraingham, by Elizabeth, afterwards duchess 
of Lauderdale, daughter of William Murray, earl of Dysart. His grace was 
born, October 10, 1678 ; and on the day in which his grandfather, Archibald, 
earl of Argyle, fell a sacrifice to the tyranny of James VII., (some say at the 
very moment of his execution), the subject of this narrative, being then 
in his seventh year, fell from a window in the third story of the house of 
Duiiybrissel, then possessed by his aunt, the countess of Murray, and, to the 
astouishiuciit of the whole household, was taken up without having suffered any 
material injury ; a circumstance which his relatives and friends considered ns 
indicating not only future greatness, but that he was destined to restore the 
lustre of the house of Argyle, which at that moment was under a melancholy 
eclipse. The care of his education was confided to a licentiate of the Scottish 
church, named Walter Campbell, who, for his diligence, was afterwards. rewarded 
by the family with a presentation to the parish of Dunoon. Under this gentle- 
man he studied the classics, and some branches of philosophy. But he was 
distinguished by a restless activity, rather than a fondness for etudy, hnd his 
father, anxious to place him in a situation where he might have It M Bis power 
to retrieve the fortunes of the family, took an early opportunity of presenting 
him to king William, who, in 1694, bestowed upon the young nobleman the 
command of a regiment, he being yet in bis sixteenth year. In this situation 
lie continued till the death of his father in the month of December, 1703, when, 
succeeding to the dukedom, lie was sworn of bis majesty’s privy council, 
and appointed Captain of the Scots horse guards, and one of the extraordinary 
lords of session. In 1704, the order of the thistle being revived ill Scotland, 
bis grace was installed one of the knights, which dignity lie subsequently ex- 
changed for the order of the garter. 

In 1705, being exceedingly popular among his countrymen, thb duke of 
Argyle was appointed her majesty’s high commissioner to the Scottish parlia- 
ment, in order to prepare the way for the treaty of union, which hfer travesty, 
queen Anne, in concert with her English counsellors, had now detOrndned to 
carry into effect *'!Wr Mi services in this parliament, he was created an English 
peer, by the titles of baron of Chatham and earl of Greenwich. His grace, 
after this, served four campaigns in Flanders, under the duke of Marlborough, 
where he rose to the rank of lieutenant-general, and was honourably distin- 
guished in the battles of Ramilies, Oudinarde, and Malplaquet, in the last of 
which he narrowly escaped, having a number of balls shot through his coat, hat, 
and periwig. He was also employed at the sieges of Ostend, Menin, Lisle, Ghent, 
and Tournay. 

On the change of ministry in 1710, Argyle veered with the wind of the 

1 The following is a list of his writings: — 1. The Character of a Minister as a Teacher and 

Pull urn — ,2. Dissertation on Miracles 3. The Spirit of the Gospel.— 4. The Philosophy of 

Rhetoric. — 5. The Nature, Extent, and Importance of the Duty of Allegiance. — (i. Tho 
Success of the First Publishers of the Gospel, a Proof of its Truth. — 7. Address to tho 
People of' Scotland, on the Alarms raised by the Bill in Favour of the Roman Catholic’s. 

The Happy Influence of Religion on Civil Society. — 9. Translation of the Gospels, with 
P reliminary Dissertations and Explanatory Notes. -10. Lectures on Ecclesiastical History— 
1 1. Lectures on Theology. 
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court, and having become a dedaiiner against the duke of Marlboroiigh^iji 
by the tories appointed generalissimo in Spain, where tliere were great 
of mismanagement on the part of the former ministry, and where it was now 
proposed to carry on the war with more than ordinary vigour. Here, however, 
his grace was completely overreached, the ministry having no intention of 
carrying on the war any where. On his arrival in Spain, lie found the army 
in a state of perfect disorganisation, without pay and without necessaries, and 
though the parliament hod voted a large sum for its subsistence, not one farthing 
was sent to him. lie was under the necessity of raising money upon his plate 
and personal credit for its immediate wants, and in a short time returned to 
England, having accomplished nothing. This treatment, with a report that a 
design had been laid to take him oft’ by poison while he was on his ill-fated 
journey, and* above all, the superior influence of the e^rl of Mar, who, as well 
as himself, gpgirpd to the sole administration of Scottishaffairs, total ly alienated 
him from his new friends, the tories. lie became ogain al^ading whig, and a 
violent declaimer for the protestant succession, in consequence of which he was 
deprived of til his employments. His grace had bepn a principal agent in 
arcompUshipg A® union, by which his popularity, was 1 c raisidcr abl y injured 
among the lower orders of his countrymen ; this he now retrieved, 

by joining.with $[ar and his Jacobite associates at court, for the dissolving of 
tljat t^ea^w^^b bp n °w pretended had completely disappoipte^ ]bis expecta- 
tiowu i this end was accordingly hiado in die house of lords on the 
first ^ 1 3# by the earl of Seafield, who also had been one of the most 

the original supporters of the measure. . The, motion was seconded 
by the.eiad ®f Mar, and urged by Argylc with all the force of his .eloquence. 
One ©f his. principal arguments, however, being the security, of the protestant 
succession,, he was led to speak of the pretender, which bqjj|4^ with so much 
acrimony^ that several of the high Jacobites fled the house waiting for 

the VQt$* This was the means of disappointing the project, whjch otherwise 
had most, certainly been carried, it having been lost after alffty no more tlian 
fourvoices. 

On the illness of the queen in the following year, the zeal of lus grace for 
the protestant succession was most conspicuous, as well as most happy. No- 
body at the time entertained any doubt that Bolingbroke and his party had an 
inteudo© at ; least to attempt the pretender’s restoration ou the death of the 
to prevent any undue advantages being taken of circumstances, 
Argyfe^ sooner was apprized. of her dangerous situation, th$n, s along with the 
duk© of Somerset, he repaired to the council-board, and periled to have all 
the privy sxniplellois in and about London, without anywfcptions, summoned 
to attend, which, with fhe sudden death of the queen^ jk> completely disconcerted 
the tories, that, for the (awe, there was not* the smallest manifestation of one 
discordant foeling. The queen was no sooner dead, than the seven lords who 
had by a previous act appointed to the' regency, together 

with sixteen additional personages nc^nated hyjbe heir apparent, in virtue of 
tlie same act of parliament, proclaimed -the elerihr of Hanover king of Great 
Britain. They at the same time took every precaution for preserving tranquillity, 
and preparing for his majesty’s being peacefully and honourably received on liis 
arrival. 1 he services ol Argylc on this occasion were not overlooked : ho was 
made groom of the stole to the prince, while his majesty had advanced no fur- 
ther than Greenwich, and two days after was appointed commander-in-chief of 
his majesty’s forces for Scotland. 

Though by this strange combination of circumstances, viz. the sudden demise 
of the queen, the disunion of the Jacobites, with the prompt decision of the 
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whigs, among whom the subject of this memoir was a most efficient leader, the 
accession of the new dynasty was to all appearance easy and peaceable, the 
baffled faction very soon rallied their forces and returned to the charge with an 
energy and a perseverance worthy of a better cause. The cry of “ Church in 
danger 9 ’ was again raisod, and for some weeks England was one scene of 
universal riot. Many places of worship belonging to dissenters were thrown 
clown, and in several places most atrocious murders were committed. Through 
the energy of the government, however, open insurrection was for a while prevented, 
and tranquillity in some measure restored. Still the activity of the Pretender at 
foreign courts, and the restlessness of his adherents at home, oreatod strong 
suspicions that an invasion on his behalf was intended, and every preparation 
that could be thought of was taken to defeat it. A number of. new regiments 
were raised, officers of doubtful character were displaced, suspected persons 
taken into custody, and lords-lieutcnuni, with the necessary powers, every 
where appointed. In the meantime Scotland, where the friends of the exiled 
family were proportionally much more numerous than in England, was by a strange 
fatality neglected. In the southern and western shires, through the influence 
of the Hanoverian club, at tlic head of which was the earl of Buchan, the atten- 
tion of the people had been awakened, and right feeling to a considerable 
extent excited ; yet even there Jacobitisin was not a rare tiling, and in the 
north, through the influence of the carl of Mar, it was altogether triumphant. 
Thai nobleman, indeed, had cajoled into his views almost all the dans, at the 
head of whom, to the amount of twelve thousand men, he had takon possession 
of Perth, and was ready to seize upon the fords of the Forth before, the govern- 
ment had observed his manoeuvres, or taken any proper precautions to counteract 
them. Sensible at last of the danger, they proclaimed the Law for encouraging 
loyalty in Scotland, summoned a long list of suspected persons to deliver* them-, 
solves up to the public functionaries, and, to call forth those supplies of men 
and money which they had hitherto shown a disposition to forbid rather than to 
encourage, sent down the duke of Argyle, who had already been constituted com- 
ma ml cr-in-chief of the forces, with all tlie necessary powers for that purpose. 
His grace arrived in Edinburgh on ilie I4t.li of September, 1715, where his 
iirst care was to inspect the garrison, the fortifications, and the magazines, from 
the last of which he ordered thirty cart loads of arms and ammunition to be sent 
to (flitsgmv and Stirling for tin? use of the inhabitants. He then proceeded to 
review tlie army which, had bepn assembled .at Stirling, general Wightman 
having there formed a canrp of all the disposable forces in Scotland,- which fell 
short of two thousand men, a number altogether inadequate to the arduous duties 
they had to perform. The iirst care of liis grace was, of course, to augment the 
forces by every possible means ; for which end he wrote to the magistrates of 
Glasgow, and through them to all the well affected in the west of Scotland, to 
forward such troops as they might have in readiness without loss of time, and to 
liave as many more provided against a sudden emergency as possible. (Glasgow, 
which had been in expectation of such a catastrophe for a considerable time, 
immediately forwarded to Stirling upwards of seven hundred men well equipped, 
under the command of provost Aird, with whom they joined colonel John 
BLockaddcr, governor of Stirling castle. These seven hundred were instantly 
replaced at Glasgow by detachments from Kilmarnock, Irvine, Greenock, and 
Paisley, where, with the exception of detachments sent out to garrison the 
houses of Drunimakill, Gartartan, and Cardross, they were allowed to remain 
for the convenience of provisions, which were rather scarce at Stirling. He also 
ordered levies to fill up every company in the regular regiments to fifty men, 
and to add two fresh companies to each regiment. But though he offered 
i. .7 r 
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«*i strictly limited term of service, and a liberal bounty for that period (two 
pounds sterling lor each man), he does not appear to have been successful in 
adding to his numbers. Nor, with all his earnestness of application, could lie 
prevail on the government to spare him from England, where troops were 
plentiful, a single man. One regiment of dragoons and two of foot from Ireland 
was the utmost he could obtain, which, till he should be able to ascertain the 
intentions of the earl of Mar, were also stationed at Glasgow. While Argyle 
was thus struggling with difficulties, and completely hampered in all liis opera- 
tions, Mar had greater means than ho had genius to employ, and could, without 
any exertion, keep his opponent in perpetual alarm, lie had already, by a 
stratagem, nearly possessed liimself'of the castle of Edinburgh, ere the magis- 
trates of Lliat city were aware of his being in arms. A detachment from Ids 
army, by a night inarch, descended upon Burntisland, where a vessel loaded with 
arms for the earl of Sutherland, had been driven in by stress of weather. This 
vessel they boarded, carrying off the arms, with as many more as could be found 
in the town. A still holder project was about the same time attempted in the 
north-west, where a numerous party of the Macdonalds, Macleans, and Camerons, 
under the orders of general Gordon, attempted to surprise the garrison of 
Inverlochy. They were , however, repulsed, after having made themselves 
masters of two redoubts and taken twenty men. They then turned south upon 
Argyleshire for the purpose of raising men, and general Gordon, who had the 
reputation of an excellent officer, threatened to fall down upon Dumbarton 
and Glasgow'. This was another source of distraction to Argyle, whose small 
army could not well admit of being divided. Gordon, however, met with little 
encouragement in the way of recruiting, and after alarming Inverary, where 
the duke had stationed his brother, lord liny, dropped quietly into Mar’s camp 
at Perth, where nearly the whole strength of the rebels was now concentrated. 

Though Argyle was thus circumscribed in his means, he displayed ceaseless 
activity and considerable address in the application of them, and the great re- 
putation he had acquired under Marlborough, rendered him, even with his scanty 
means, formidable to his opponent, who was altogether a novice in the art mili- 
tary. One talent of a great general too his grace possessed in considerable 
perfection, that of iinding out the plans and secret purposes of his adversary, of 
all whose movements he had generally early and complete intelligence ; Mai , 
on the contrary, could procure no intelligence whatever, lie knew that, a 
simultaneous rising was to take place under Thomas Foster of Etlicrstane, mem- 
ber of parliament for the county in Northumberland, and another in Nithsdale 
under viscount Kemnurc ; hut liow they were succeeding, or to what their at- 
tention had been more immediately directed, he was utterly ignorant. To as- 
certain these points, to stimulate his friends in tlieir progress, and to open up 
for himself an easier passage to the south, he detached two thousand five 
hundred of his host troops under the laird of Borlum, the bfavest and the must 
experienced officer perhaps in his whole army. This detachment was to force 
its way across the Firth below Edinburgh, and through the Lothians hy the 
way of Kelso till it should find Kenmurc or Foster upon the English border. This 
romantic project the old brigadier, as he was called in the army, accomplished 
with great facility, one boat with forty men being all that in crossing the Firth 
fell into the hands of the enemy. A few with the earl of Strathmore were cut 
off from the rest, hut made their escape into the isle of 31, ay, whence in a day 
or two they found their way hack to Perth. The principal part of the expedi- 
tion, consisting nearly of two thousand men, landed between Tan talon, North 
Berwick and Aberlady, and for the first night quarter d in Haddington. Early 
next morning, the 13th of October, the whole boily marched directly for 
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Edinburgh. This threw the city into the utmost consternation, and an express 
was sent oif directly to Stirling lor troops to protect the city. Two hundred 
infantry mounted upon country horses and three hundred cavalry arrived the 
name evening ; but had Borlum persisted in his original design, they had cer- 
tainly come too late. On his arriving, however, within a mile of the city, and 
meeting with none of the citizens, a deputation of whom he had expected to in- 
voke his aid, and perhaps secretly dreading the movement^ of Argyle, Borlum 
turned aside to Leitl), which he entered, as he would in all probability have entered 
Edinburgh, without the smallest opposition. 1 lere the insurgents found and liber- 
ated their forty companions who had been taken the previous day in crossing the 
Eirth. They also seized upon the Custom-house, where they found considera- 
ble quantities of meal, beef, and brandy, which they at once appropriated to 
their own use, and possessing themselves of the citadel, with such materials as 
they found in the harbour, they fortified it in the best manner they could for 
their security through the night. Next morning Argyle, with his three hundred 
cavalry, two hundred infantry, and a few militia, marched against Borlum, accom- 
panied* by generals Evans and Wight man, giving him a summons under pain of 
treason to surrender, adding that if lie waited for an attack, he should have no 
quarter. The laird of Kynnachin, who was spokesman for the rebels, haughtily re- 
plied, that the word surrender they did not understand, quarter they would nei- 
ther take nor give, and liis grace was welcome to force their position if he could. 
Sensible that without artillery no attack could be made upon the place, barricad- 
ed as it was, with any prospect of success, the duke withdrew to prepare the means 
of more efficient warfare, and Borlum, disappointed in his views upon Edinburgh, 
and perhaps not at all anxious for a second interview with the king’s troops, 
took the advantage of an ebb tide and a very dark night, to abandon his posi- 
tion, marching round the pier by the sands for Seaton house, the seat of the 
earl of Winton, who was in the south with Kenmure and his associated rebels. 
This place, after sundry accidents, they readied in safety about two o’clock in 
the morning. Here they were joined by a number of their companions, who 
having crossed tho Firtli farther down were unable to come up with them oil the 
preceding day. Forty of their men, who had made too free with the custom- 
house brandy, some stragglers who had fallen behind on tlie march, with a 
small quantity of baggage ami ammunition, fell into the hands of a detachment 
of the king’s troops. Argyle, in the meantime, aware of the strength of Seaton 
house, sent off an express to Stirling for cannon to ilislodge its new possessors, 
when he was informed that Mar was on his march to force the passage of the 
Forth. This compelled him to hasten to Stirling, where he found that Mar 
had actually commenced his march, and had himself come as far south as Dun- 
blane, whence bearing of the arrival of the duke, he returned to l’erth, having 
attained his object, which was only a safe retreat for his friends from Seaton 
house. 

On his sudden departure for Stirling, Argyle left the city of Edinburgh and 
►Seaton house to the care of general Wightman and colonel Ker, with a few 
regular troops and the neighbouring militia. Finding Seaton impregnable 
to any force they could bring against it, they retired from it, to save themselves 
the disgrace of making an unsuccessful attack. Borlum finding himself un- 
molested, and in a country where he could command with ease all kinds of 
provision, proposed nothing less than to establish there a general magazine for 
*he pretender, and to enlist an army from among the Jacobites of Edinburgh and 
the .adjacent country; but before he left the citadel of Leitli, he despatched a 
boat with intelligence to Mar; and, firing after her, the king’s ships took her 
for one of their own boats, and allowed her to piss without molestation. In 
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consequence of this notice, Mar luul made a feint to cross the Forth, merely to 
allow him to escape, and now he had an answer at Seaton house, with express 
orders to proceed south, and to put himself under the orders of - Ken mure or 
Foster, without a moment’s delay. He accordingly proceeded next day to- 
wards Kelso, where lie met with Foster and Kenmure on the 2 2d of 
October, when, after all the desertion they had experienced by the way, 
which was very considerable, the whole formed an army of fourteen hundred 
foot, and six hundred horse. Here they were threatened with an attack from 
general Carpenter, who was within a day’s inarch of them, and became violently 
divided in opinion respecting the course they ought to pursue. Foster and his 
Northumbrian friends were anxious to transfer the scene of tlieir operations 
to England, where they promised themselves a prodigious increase of numbers. 
'Hie Highlanders, on the contrary, were anxious to return and join the clans, 
taking the towns of Dumfries ami Glasgow in their way. The contention was 
so hot that it had almost come to blows, and it ended in live hundred Highland- 
ers adopting the latter plan, who, separating from their companions, and taking 
their route for the heads of the Forth, were either famished, killed, or taken 
prisoners by the way. The remainder followed the former, and proceeded as 
far as Preston, where on the 1 3th of November, the very day on which 
the main armies met on the Sheri Jl-muir, they were tall made prisoners and de- 
livered over, some to the executioner, and the remainder to he slaves in the 
plantations. 

Argyle all this while continued at Stirling, and Mar at Perth, carrying on 
an insignificant war of manifestoes, equally unprofitable to both parties ; and 
perlinps equally harassing to the country. On the 23d of October, how- 
ever, the duke, having learned that a detachment of rebels was passing by 
castle Campbell, towards Dunfermline, scut out a body of cavalry, which came 
up with the party, and defeated it, taking a number of gentlemen prisoners, 
with the trilling damage of one dragoon wounded in the cheek, and one horse 
slightly hurt. Nothing further occurred between the armies till Mar, finding that 
without action it would he impossible to keep his army together, called a coun- 
cil of all the chiefs on the Dili of November, in which it was resolved to cross 
the Forth without loss of time. Nor could this he, one would have supposed, 
to them any thing like a difficult undertaking. After having disposed of three 
thousand men in the different garrisons along the coast of Fife, they had si ill 
twelve thousand effective troops for the attack, which they proposed should he 
made in the following manner. — First, with one division of one thousand men 
to attempt the bridge of Stirling — with a second of an equal number the Abbey 
Ford, a mile below the bridge— with a third of an equal number, the ford cal- 
led the Drip Coble, a mile and a half above the bridge. These throe attacks, 
they supposed, would amply occupy the duke’s whole army, which did not ex- 
ceed three thousand men, and, in the meantime, with their main body, consisting 
of nine thousand men, they intended to cross the river still higher up, ami 
push directly for England, leaving the other three divisions after having disposed 
of the duke, to follow at their leisure. Argyle, however, having acquainted 
himself, by means of his spies, with the plan, took liis measures accordingly. 
Aware that if he waited for the attack on the Forth, lie would, from the nature 
of the ground, he deprived of the use of his cavalry, upon which he placed his 
principal dependence, he determined to take up a position in advance of that river, 
and for this purpose, having appointed the eavl of Buchan with the Stirlingshire 
militia, and the Glasgow regiment to guard I be town of Stirling, commenced 
his march to the north on tin* morning of Saturday the 12th of November, and 
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in the afternoon encamped on a rising ground, liaving on his right the Sheriff- 
muir, and on his left the town of Dunblane. 

Mar, having committed the town, of Perth to the care of colonel Balfour, on 
the 10th had come as far south as Auchterarder, with an effective force of 
ten thousand five hundred men, the cavalry in his army being nearly equal to 
Argyll’s whole force. The 1 1 th lie devoted to resting the troops, fixing the 
order of battle, &c., and on the 1 2th, general Gordon, with eight squadrons 
of horse, and all the clans, was ordered to occupy Dunblane. The remainder 
of the rebel army had orders to parade early in the morning on the muir of 
Tullibardine, and thence to follow general Gordon. This part of the army, which 
was under the command of general Hamilton, had scarcely begun to move, when 
an express came to the general that the royal troops had already occupied 
Dunblane in great force. On this the general halted, and drew up his men in 
the order of battle on tho site of the J toman camp, near Ardoch. Mar him- 
self, who had gone to Drummond castle, being informed of the circumstance, 
came up with all speed, and nothing further having been heard from general 
Gordon, the whole was supposed to be a false alarm. The troops, however, 
were ordered to be in readiness, and the discharge of three cannons was to he 
the signal for the approach of the enemy. Scarcely had these orders been is- 
sued, when ail express from general Gordon informed the earl of Mar that Ar- 
gyle had occupied Dunblane with his whole force. The signal guns were of 
course lired, and the rebel army, formed in order of battle on the muir of Kiu- 
buck, lay under arms during the night. 

Tlio duke of Argyle, having certain intelligence before he left Stirling of 
Mar's movements, was perfectly aware, that, before liis army had finished its 
encampment the watch guns of the rebels would be heard, disposed every thing 
exactly in the order in which he intended to make his attack next morning; of 
course no tent was pitched, and officers and men, without distinction, lay 
under arms during the night, which was uncommonly severe. The duke alone 
sat under cover of a sheep cote at the loot of the hill. Every thing being 
ready for the aLtack, his grace, early in the morning of Monday, tho 1 3lh, 
rode to the top of the hill, whore his advanced guard was posted, to reconnoitre 
the rebels’ army, which, though it had suffered much from desertion the two 
preceding days, was still upwards of nine thousand men, disposed in the follow- 
ing order — Ten battalions of foot, comprising the clans commanded by Clnn- 
vouald, Glengary, Sir John Maclean, and Campbell of Glenlyoit. On their 
right were three squadrons of horse ; the Stirling, which carried the standard 
of the pretender, and two of the marquis of Huntley’s; on their left were the 
Fifesliire and Perthshire squadrons. Their second line consisted of three bat- 
talions of Sea forties, two of Huntley’s, those of Pan mure, Tullibardine, lord 
Drummond, and Strowan, commanded by tlieir respective chieftains, Drum- 
mond’s excepted, wliicli was commanded by Strathailan and Logie Almond. 
On the right of this line were Marischal’s dragoons, and on their left those of 
Angus. Of the left of their army his grace had a tolerable view, but a hollow 
concealed their right, and, being masters of the brow of the hill, lie was unable 
to discover the length of their lines. 

While the rebels, notwithstanding llicir great superiority of force, were 
losing tlieir time in idle consultation whether they should presently fight or re- 
turn to Perth, the duke had abundance of time to examine their dispositions, 
hut for a considerable time could not con- prebend wliat was their plan, and was 
at a loss how to form his own. No sooner hail they taken the resolution to light, 
however, than he perceived that they intended to attack him in front with tlieir 
r *ohl, and in Hank with tlieir left, at the same time ; the severity of the frost 
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through the night having rendered a morass, which covered that part of his posi- 
f ion, perfectly passable: he hastened to make liis dispositions accordingly. 
Fofore these dispositions, however, could be completed, general William, who 
commanded his left, was attacked by the clans, with all their characteristic fury 
and totally routed, Witliaiu himself riding full speed to Stirling with tidings of 
a total defeat. In the meantime, Argyle, at the head of Stair’s and Evans 1 
dragoons, charged the rebel army on the left, consisting mostly of cavalry, 
which he totally routed in his turn, driving them, to the number of live thou- 
sand men, beyond tlic water of Allan, ill which many of them were drowned 
ittcmptmg to escape. General Wiglitinan, who commanded the duke’s centre, 
followed with three battalions of foot as closely as possible. The right of the 
rebels were all this lime inactive, and seeing, by the retreat of Argyle’s left, the 
field empty, joined the clans who had driven it off, and crossing the field of 
battle, took post, to the number of four thousand men, on flic hill of Kippen- 
davio. Apprised by general Wight mail of his situation, which was now critical 
in the extreme, Argyle instantly wheeled round — formed the few troops he had, 
scarcely one thousand men, the Grays on the right, Evans’ on the left, with the 
foot in the centre, and advancing towards the enemy, took post behind some 
fold dykes at the foot of the hill. Instead of attacking him, however, the rebels 
drew off towards Ardocli, allowing him quietly to proceed to Dunblane, where, 
having recalled general William, the army lay on their arms all night, expect- 
ing to renew the combat next day. Next day, finding the enemy gone, he re- 
turned to Stirling, carrying along with him sixteen standards, six pieces of can- 
non, four waggons, and a great quantity of provision, captured from the enemy. 
The number of the slain on the side of the rebels has been stated to have been 
eight hundred, among whom w'cre the earl of Strathmore, Clanranald, and several 
other persons of distinction. Paimturc and Drummond of Logie were among 
the wounded. Of the royal army there were killed, wounded, ami taken pris- 
oners upwards of six hundred. The lord Forfar was the only person of emi- 
nence killed on that side. 

The obvious incapacity of both generals, though, from his great superiority 
of forces, Marr’s is by far the most conspicuous, is the only striking feature of 
this battle ; both claimed the victory at the time, and both had suffered a de- 
feat, yet the consequences were decisive. The rebels never again faced the 
royal troops, and for any thing they effected might have separated that very 
day. The period indeed was fatal in tlio extreme to the Pretender. The 
whole body of his adherents in the south had fallen into the hands of generals 
Willis and Carpenter at Preston, and Inverness, with all the adjacent country, 
had been recovered to the government, through the exertions of the earl of 
Sutherland, lord Lovat, the ltosses, the Monros, and tlio Forbeses, nearly on 
this same day ; and though Marr, on his return to Perth, celebrated bis victory 
with Te Deurns, thanksgivings, sermons, ringing of bells, and bonfires, liis fol- 
lowers were dispirited, and many of them withdrew to tlieir homes in disgust 
Owing to the paucity of his numbers and the extreme rigour of the season, Ar- 
gyle was in no great haste to follow up his part of the victory, and the govern- 
ment, evidently displeased with his tardy procedure, sent down general Cado- 
gan to quicken, and perhaps to be a spy upon liis motions, lie, however, 
brought along with him six thousand Dutch and Swiss troops, with Newton’s 
and Stanhope’s dragoons, by which the royal army was made more than a match 
for the rebels, though they had been equally strong as before the battle of 
Dunblane. On the arrival of these reinforcements, orders were issued to the 
commander in Leith roads, to cannonade the town of Bruntisland, which was in 
possession of a large body of the rebels, which he did with so much effect, that 
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tlioy abandoned the place, leaving behind them six pieces of cannon, a number 
of small arms, and a large quantity of provisions. Several other small garrisons 
on the coast were abandoned about the same time, and a detachment of the 
Dutch and Swiss troops, crossing over at the Quccnsierry, took possession ot 
luverkeithing, Dunfermline, and the neighbouring towns, in consequence of which 
bile was entirely abandoned by the rebels. Some trilling skirmishes took 
place, but no one of such magnitude as to deserve a formal detail. 

Cadogan, writing to the duke of Marlborough at this period, says, that lie 
found the duke anxious to invent excuses lor sitting still and endeavouring to 
discourage the troops, by exaggerating the numbers of the enemy, and the dan- 
gers and difficulties of the service. Now. however, having received from Lon- 
don, Berwick, and Edinburgh, a sufficient train of artillery, pontoons, engineers, 
&c. no excuse for inaction was left, but the inclemency of the weather ; and 
this, in a council of war, it was determined to brave. Colonel f inest was accord- 
ingly sent out, on the 2 1st of January, 17 lfi, with two hundred horse, to view 
the roads and reconnoitre the positions of the enemy. The colonel reported the 
roads impassable for carriages and heavy artillery, in consequence of which sevo- 
ral thousands of the country people we re called in and employed to eloar them. 
A sudden thaw, on the 24tli, followed by a heavy fall of snow, rendered the roads 
again impassable ; but the march was determined upon, and tlio country men 
had to clear the roads a second time. But, besides the impassability of the roads, 
there were neither provisions, forage, nor shelter, (frozen rocks, and mountains 
of snow excepted,) to be found between Fertli and Dunblane ; the Chevalier, 
having ordered every village with all tliat could be of use either to man or beast, to 
bo destroyed. Provisions and forage for the army were therefore to he provided, 
subsistence for twelve days being ordered to bo carried along with them, and more 
to be in readiness to send after them when wanted. In the meantime, two regi- 
ments of dragoons and five hundred foot were sent forward to the broken bridge 
of Doune, in case the rebels might have attempted to secure the passage ; and, on 
thy 20th, the main army began its march, quartering that night in Dunblane. 
Ou tlio night of the 30fli, the army quartered among the ruins of Auchterarder, 
-without any covering save the canopy of heaven, the night being piercingly cold 
and the snow upwards of three feet deep. On this day’s march the army w;is 
preceded by two thousand labourers clearing the roads. Next morning they sur- 
prised and made prisoners fifty men in the garrison of Tiillibardine, where the duko 
received, with visible concern, if we may credit Cadogan, the news of the Pretender 
hiving abandoned Perth on the preceding day, liaving thrown his artillery into the 
'lay, which lie crossed on the ice. Taking four squadrons of dragoons, and two 
battalions of foot, whatever might be his feelings, Argyle hastened to take posses- 
sion of that city, at which ho arrived, with general Cadogan and the dragoons, 
about one o’clock on the morning of the 1st of February. The two colonels, Camp- 
bell of Fiiiab, and Campbell of La we rs, who liad been stationed at Finlarig, hearing 
of tlio retreat of the rebels, had entered the town the preceding day, and had made 
prisoners of a party of rebels who had. got drunk upon a quantity of brandy, 
which they had not had the means otherwise to carry away. Eight hundred bolls 
of oat meal were found in Man’s magazine, which Argyle ordered to be, by the 
miller of the mill of Earn, divided among the sufferers of the different villages 
that had been burned by order of the Pretender. Final) was despatch- 
ed instantly to Dundee in pursuit of tlie rebels ; and entered it only a lew 
hours after they had departed. On the 2d, his grace continued the pursuit, 
and lay that night at Errol. On the 3d, he came to Dundee, where lie was 
joined by the main body of the army on the lth. Hero tlio intelligence from 
the rebel army led his grace to conclude that they meant to defend Montrose, 
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where they could more easily receive supplies from abroad than at Perth; and, 
to allow them as little time as possible to fortify themselves, two detachments 
were sent forward without a moment’s loss of time ; the one by Aberbrothiok, 
and tho other by Brechin. Owing to the depths of the roads the progress of 
these detachments was slow, being under the necessity of employing the country 
people to clear away the snow before them, 'they were followed next day by 
the whole army, tho duke, with the cavalry and artillery, taking the way by 
Brechin, and Cadogan, with the infantry, by Abcrbrolliick. On this day’s march 
they learned that the Chevalier, Marr, and the principal leaders of the rebel 
army had embarked the day before at Montrose, on board the Maria Teresa, 
and liad sailed for France, while tlieir followers had inarched to Aberdeen 
under the charge of general (Jordon and earl Marischal. On the (ith, the duke 
entered Montrose, and the same day tho rebels entered Aberdeen. Thither his grace 
followed them on the Htli ; but they had hy this separated among the lulls of 
Badenoch, and were completely beyond the reach of their pursuers. A number 
of tlieir chieftains, however, with some Irish officers, being well mounted, rode 
off in a body for Peterhead, expecting there to liml the means of escaping 
to France. After these a party of horse were sent out, hut they luul escaped. 
Final) was also sent to Frazerlmrgh in search of stragglers, hut found only the 
Chevalier’s physician, whom he made prisoner. 

Finding the rebels completely dispersed, Argyle divided his troops and dis- 
persed them so as lie thought best for preserving the public tranquillity ; and, 
leaving Cadogan in the command, set out for Kdinburgh, where he arrived on 
the 27 til of February, and was present at the election of a peer to serve in tho 
room of the marquis of Twceddale, deceased. On the 1st of March, after having 
been most magnificently entertained by the magistrates of the Scottish capital, 
his grace departed for Loudon, where lie arrived on the (itli, and was, by his 
majesty, to all appearance, most graciously received. There was, however, at 
court a. secret dissatisfaction with his conduct; and, in a short time, he was dis- 
missed from all his employments, though he seems in the meantime to have acted 
cordially enough with the ministry, whose conduct was, in a number of instances, 
ridiculous enough. They had obtained an act of parliament for bringing all 
the Lancaster rebels to he tried at London, and all the Scottish ones to be tried 
at Carlisle, under the preposterous idea that juries could not he found in those 
places to return a verdict of guilty. Under some similar hallucination, they 
supposed it impossible to elect a new parliament without every member thereof 
being Jacobite in his principles ; and, as the parliament was nearly run, they 
brought in a bill to enable themselves, as well as all other parliaments which 
should succeed them, to sit seven years in place of three. The hill was intro- 
duced into the house of lords, on the lOtli of April, hy the Duke of Devonshire, 
who represented triennial parliaments as serving no other purposes than the 
keeping alive party divisions and family leuds, with a perpetual train of enor- 
mous expenses, and particularly to encourage the intrigues of foreign powers, 
which, iii the present temper of the nation, might be attended with the most 
fatal consequences. All these dangers ho proposed to guard against, by prolong- 
ing the duration of parliaments from three to seven years, lie was supported 
hy the earls of Dorset and Buckingham, the duke of Argyle, the lord Town- 
shend, with all the leaders of the party ; and though violently opposed by tho 
tories, who, very jistly, though they Iiave been its zealous advocates ever since, 
denounced it as an inroad upon the fundamental parliamentary lawr of the king- 
dom, the measure was carried by a sweeping majority, and lias been parliamen- 
tary law ever since. 

Previously to this, Argyle had honourably distinguished himself by a steady 
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opposition to the schism bill, against which, along with a number of the greatest 
names England has ever produced, he entered liis protest upon the journals of 
the house. Subsequently, in a debate on the bill for vesting the forfeited estates 
in J Sri lain and Ireland in trustees for the public behoof, we lind him speaking 
and voting against it with the Jacobite lords North and Urey, Trevor, and liar- 
court, but he was now out of all his employments and pensions, and the Jacobite 
Lockhart was every day expecting to hear that he had declared for James VIII. 
which there is every probability lie would have done, had that imbecile prince 
been able to profit by the wisdom of his advisers. In the beginning of (he year 
1718, when the Pretender became again a tool in tlie hands of Cardinal Albe- 
roni for disturbing the tranquillity of the British government, Argyle was restored 
to favour, appointed steward of the household, and created duke of Greenwich, 
when he again lent liis support to the ministry in bringing forward the famous 
peerage bill ; another insane attempt to subvert the balance of the constitution. 
By this bill the peerage was to be fixed so as tlint tlie number of English peers 
should never be increased above six, more than their liumberat that time, which, 
on the failure of heirs male, were to be filled up by new creations. Instead of 
the sixteen elective Scottish peers, twenty-five were to be made hereditary on 
the part of that kingdom, to be also kept up by naming other Scottish peers on 
the failure of heirs male. This bill was introduced by the duke of Somerset, 
seconded by Argyle, and being also recommended by his majesty, could not fail 
of passing the lords, but met with such violent opposition in the commons that it 
was found expedient to lay it aside for the time. When again brought forward 
it was rejected by a great majority. After this his grace seems for a long 
period to have enjoyed liis pensions, and to have lived for tlie most part on 
peaceable terms with liis colleagues. Only, in the year 1721, wc find him, in 
order to supplant the Squad rone and secure to himself and his brother the sole 
and entire patronage of Scotland, again in treaty with Lockhart of Carnwath, 
and the lories, in consequence of which, Lockhart assures the king [James] that 
if there is to be a new parliament, the torics will have tlie half of the sixteen 
peers, and Argyle’s influence for ail the tory commons they shall he able to bring 
forward as candidates. “I also inserted,” he adds, ‘ * that matters should be 
made easy to those who are prosecuted for the king’s [James] sake, and that 
Argyle should oppose the peerage bill, both of which are agreed to.” The 
ministry, however, contrived to balance the Squadrone and his grace pretty 
equally against one another, and so secured the fidelity of both, till 1725, when 
the Squadrone were finally thrown out, and (lie whole power of Scotland fell 
into tlie bauds of Argyle ami his brother Hay ; they engaging to carry through 
the malt tax, as the other had carried through the forfeiture of the rebels’ 
estates. From this, till the afliiir of captain 1'orteous, in 1737, we hear little 
of liis grace in public. On that occasion we find him again in opposition to the 
ministry ; defending tlie city of Edinburgh, and charging the mob upon a set of 
upstart fanatical preachers, by which he doubtless meant the scceders. The 
effect, however, was only the display of his own ignorance, and the infliction of 
a deeper wound upon the Scottish church, by the imposition of rending what was 
called Porteous’ Paper upon all her ministers. Edinburgh, however, contrary 
to the intentions of the court, was left in the possession of her charter, her gates 
and her guards ; but the lord provost was declared incapable of ever again hold- 
ing a civil office, and a mulct of two thousand pounds sterling was imposed upon 
the city funds for the captain’s widow'. In the succeeding years, when the na- 
tion was heated into frenzy against Spain, his grace made several appearances 
on the popular side ; and, in 1740, alter an anti-ministerial speech on the state 
of the nation, he was again deprived of all his employments. On the resignation 
t. 3 a 
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of Sir Robert Walpole, his grace was, by the new ministry, once more restored 
to all' his places. The ministry, however, were unable to maintain tlicjr popu- 
larity, and Argyle finally quitted the stage of public life. From this time for- 
ward he affected privacy, and admitted none to his conversation but particular 
friends. 

The Jacobites were now preparing to make a last effort to destroy that spirit 
of freedom which was so rapidly annihilating their hopes'. They. had all along 
believed that Argyle, could he have reconciled them with his own, was notr un- 
friendly to their interests, and now that he was old, idle, and disgusted, hoping 
to work upon his avarice and his ambition at the same time, they prevailed upon 
the Chevalier, now also approaching to dotage, to write him a. friendly letter. 
The time, however, had been allowed to go by. Argyle had acquired a high re- 
putation for patriotism — he was now old and paralytic, utterly unfit for going 
through those scenes of peril that had been the pride of his youth ; and he was 
too expert a politician not to know, that from the progress of public opinion, 
as well as from the state of property and private rights; the cause of the 
Stuarts was utterly hopeless. The letter was certainly beneath his notice; hut 
to gratify his vanity, and to show', that he was still of some little consequence in 
the world, he sent it to his majesty’s ministers. The Jacobites, enraged at his 
conduct, and probably ashamed of their own, gave out, that the whole was a 
trick intended to expose the weakness of the ministry, and to put an affront 
upon the duke of Argyle. 'Hie loss to either party was not considerable, as his 
grace’s disorder now began rapidly to increase, lie fell by degrees into a slate 
of deep melancholy, and departed ibis life on the 3d day of September, 1743, 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

His grace was twice married — first to Mary, daughter of John Brown Esq., 
and niece to Sir Charles Buncombe, lord mayor of London, by whom he had no 
issue. Secondly, to Jane, daughter of Thomas Warhurton of Wilmington, in 
Cheshire, by whom he had four daughters, lie was succeeded in his Scottish 
titles and estates by his brother lord liny, but wanting male issue his English titles 
became extinct. 

Iroin the brief sketch we have given of his life, the reader, we apprehend, 
will be at no loss to appreciate the character of John duke of Argyle. Few men 
have enjoyed such a large share of popularity — fewer still have, through a long 
life, threaded the mazes of political intrigue with the same uniform good for- 
tune. The latter, however, illustrates the former, lie who has had for life the 
sole patronage of a. kingdom, must have had many a succession of humble ser- 
vants ready to give him credit for any or for all perfections, and he must have 
exercised that patronage with singular infelicity, if he has not benefited many 
individuals who will think it a duty they owe to themselves, if not to extenuate 
his faults, to magnify his •virLues. Such a man can. never want popularity, espe- 
cially if he has an assistant upon whom he can impose the .drudgery, and the 
less dignified duties of liis place, reserving to himself moro especially the per- 
formance of those tllat ilatter public opinion, and conciliate public affection. 
Such a man was Argyle, and such an assistant lie had in his brother, lord llay, 
who, supported byliis influence, had the reputation, for upwards of thirty years, 
of being the king of Scotland. In early life he acquired considerable military 
reputation under the duk« of Marlborough, and when he was paying court to the 
tories had the temerity, on a military question, to setup his opinion in the house 
of lords, in opposition to that most accomplished of all generals. How justly, 
let Sheriftiiiuir and the hill of Kippendavie say ! Happily- for -his grace 
there was no lord George Murray with the rebels on that occasion. If there 
had. Sir John Cope might at this day have been reputed a brave man, and a 
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groat general. His eloquence and liis patriotism have been highly celebrated 
by Thomson, but the value of poetical panegyric is now perfectly understood ; 
besides, he shared the privileges of that poet in common with llubb Doddington, 
the countess of Hertford, and twenty other names of equal insignificance. Gen- 
eral Gadogan, who accompanied him through the latter part of Ills northern cam- 
paign, seems to have made a very low estimate of his patriotism. He charges 
him openly with being lukewarm in the cause he defended, and' of allowing his 
Argyleshirc men to go before the army, and plunder the country, “ which,” 
says he, “ enrages our soldiers, who are not allowed to take the worth of a far- 
thing out of even the rebels’ houses.” What was taken out of houses by cither 
of them we know not ; but we know that our army in its progress north, par- 
ticularly the Dutch part of it, burnt for fuel ploughs, harrows, carls, cart-wheels, 
and barn doors indiscriminately, so that many an honest farmer could not labour 
his fields in the spring for the want of these necessary implements, which to us 
proves pretty distinctly, that there was a very small degree of patriotism felt by 
either of them. Of learning his grace had certainly a very small portion, but 
he had a tolerable share of the natural shrewdness of his countrymen, and 
though his speculative views were narrow, his knowledge of mankind seems to 
have been practically pretty extensive. His disgraceful truckling to, and traf- 
ficking with the tories and the Jacobites, at all times when he was out of place, 
demonstrates his principles to have been sordid, and his character selfish. His 
views of liberty seein to have been purely Scottish, the liberty of lords and 
lairds to use peasants as may best suit their purposes and inclinations. In per- 
fect accordance with this feeling, he was kind and affectionate in domestic life, 
particularly to his servants, with whom he seldom parted, and for whom, in old 
age, lie was careful to provide. 11c was also an example to all noblemen in 
being attentive to the state of his affairs, and careful to discharge all his debts, 
particularly tradesmen’s accounts, in due season. We cannot sum up liis character 
more appropriately than in the words of Lockhart, who seems to have appre- 
ciated very correctly the most prominent features of the man with whom lie was 
acquainted. “He was not,” says lie, u strictly speaking, a man of sound under- 
standing and judgment, for all bis natural endowments were sullied with too 
much impetuosity, passion, and positiveness, and liis sense lay rather in a flash 
of wit, than a solid conception and reflection — yet, nevertheless, he might well 
enough pass as a very wcll-accomplished gentleman.” 

CAMPJ1ELL, John, LL.D., an eminent miscellaneous w r riter, was born at Edin- 
burgh, March 8, 1708. He was the fourth son of Robert Campbell, of Glenlyou, 
by Elizabeth Smith, daughter of ■■■ ■ -■■■ Smith, Esq., of Windsor. By liis father. 

Dr ( ampbell, was connected with the noble family of Rreadalbane, and oilier 
distinguished Highland chiefs; by his mother, lie was descended from the poet 
IV alter. If we are not much mistaken, this distinguished writer was also allied 
to the famous lloh Roy Macgregor, whose children, at the time when Dr Camp- 
bell enjoyed a high literary reputation in the metropolis, must have been pursu- 
ing the lives of outlaws in another part of the country, hardly yet emerged from 
l>arbarism. When only live years of age, he was conveyed from Scotland, which 
country ho never afterwards saw, to Windsor, where lie received his education 
under the care of a maternal uncle. It was attempted to make him enter the 
profession of an attorney ; hut liis thirst for knowledge rendered that disagree- 
able to him, and caused him to prefer the precarious life of an author by profes- 
sion. It would he vain to enumerate th? many works of Dr Campbell. His 
first undertaking of any magnitude, was “ The Military History of the Duke of 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene,” which appeared in 1 7 Jfi, in two volumes, 
h>lio, and was well received. He was next concerned in the preparation of the 
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Ancient Universal History, which appeared in seven folios , the last being pub - 
lished in 1744 . The part relating to the cosmogony, which is by far the most 
learned, was written by Dr Campbell. In 1742, appeared the two iirst volumes 
of his Lives of the Admirals, and, in 1744, the remaining two : this is the only 
work of Dr Campbell which has continued popular to the present time, an 
accident probably arising, in a great measure, from the nature of the subject. 
The activity of Dr Campbell at this period is very surprising. In the same year 
on which he completed his last mentioned work, lie published a Collection of 
Voyages and Travels, in 2 volumes, folio. In 1745, he commenced the publi- 
cation of the Jliographia Britaimicu, in weekly numbers. In this, as in all the 
other works of Dr Campbell, it is found that he did not content himself with the 
ordinary duties of bis profession, as exercised at that time. While lie wrote to 
supply the current necessities of the public, and of his own home, he also endea- 
voured to give liis works an original and peculiar value. Hence it is found that 
the lives composing liis Jliographia IJritannica are compiled with great care from 
a vast number of documents, and contain many striking speculations on literary 
and political subjects, calculated to obtain for the work a liigli and enduring 
character. The candour and benevolent feelings of Dr Campbell bave also 
produced tbe excellent etlect of striking impartiality in the grand tpies- 
lions of religious and political controversy. Though himself a member of the 
church of England, lie treated the lives of the great lion-conformists, such as 
Baxter and Calamy, with such justice as to excite the .admiration of their own 
party. Dr Campbell’s style is such as would not now, perhaps, be much admired; 
but it was considered, by liis own contemporaries, to be superior both in accu- 
racy and in warmth of tone to what was generally used, lie treated the article 
Boylk in such terms as to draw the thanks of John, liftli earl of Orrery, ‘‘in the 
name of all the iloyles, for the honour lie bad done to them, and to his own 
judgment, by placing the iamily in such a light as to give a spirit of emulation 
to those who were hereafter to inherit the title.” A second edition of the JhV 
grepliia, with additions, was undertaken, after Dr Campbell’s death, by Dr Kip- 
pis, but only carried to a tiftli volume, where it stopped at the letter V. It is 
still, in both editions, one of the greatest works of reference in the language*. 
While engaged in these heavy undertakings. Dr Campbell occasionally relaxed 
himself in lighter works, one of which, entitled, “ Hermippus itedivivus,” is a 
curious essay, apparently designed to explain in a serious manner an ancient 
medical whim, wliir.li assumed that life could be prolonged to a great extent by 
inhaling the breath of young women. It is said that some grave physicians were 
so far influenced by this mock essay, as to go and live for a time in female 
boarding-schools, lor the purpose of putting its doctrine to the proof. In reality, 
the whole afliiir was a jest of Dr Campbell, or rather, perhaps, a sportive exer- 
cise of his mind, being merely an imitation of the manner of IJnyle, with whose 
style of treating controversial subjects lie appears to have been deeply impressed, 
as lie professedly adopts it in tbe Jliographia Hritamiica. In 1750, Dr Camp- 
bell published bis celebrated work, “ The Present State of Europe,” which after- 
wards went through many editions, and was so much admired abroad, that a son 
of the duke de llellcisle learned English in order to be able to read it. The 
vast extent of information which Dr Campbell had acquired during liis active 
life, by conversation, as well as by books, and the comprehensive powers oi 
arrangement which liis profession bad already given him, arc conspicuous in this 
work. lie was afterwards employed in writing some of the most important arti- 
cles in the “ Modern Universal History,” which extended, to sixteen volumes, 
folio, and was reprinted in a smaller form. Ilis last great work was the “ Poli- 
tical fchirve) of Britain ; being a Series of Deflections on the situation, lands, 
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inhabitants, revenues, colonies, and commerce, of this island which appeared 
in 1774, in 2 volumes 4to, having cost him the labour of many years. Though 
its value is so far temporary, this is perhaps the work which does its author the 
highest credit. It excited the admiratiou of the world to such a degree as 
caused him to be absolutely overwhelmed with new correspondents. He tells a 
friend, in a letter, that he had already consumed a ream of paper, (nearly a thou- 
sand sheets, ) in answering these friends, and was just breaking upon another, 
which perhaps would share the same fate. 

l)r Campbell had been married early in life to Elizabeth, daughter of Ben ja- 
min II obe, of I^eominster, in the county of Hereford, gentleman, by whom lie 
had seven children. Though it does not appear that ho had any other resources 
than his pen, his style of life was very respectable. His time was so exclusively 
devoted to reading and writing, that he seldom stirred abroad. His chief exer- 
cise was an occasional walk in his garden, or in a room of his house. He was 
naturally of a delicate frame of body ; but strict temperance, w ith the regularity 
of all his habits, preserved his health against the effects of both his sedentary 
life and original weakness, till his sixty-eighth year, when he died, December 
28, 1775, in full possession of his faculties, and without pain. 

It would only encumber our pages to recount all the minor productions of Dr 
Campbell. A minute sped ti cation of them is preserved in the second edition of 
bis Biographia Britannica, where his life was written by Dr Kippis. So multitu- 
dinous, however, were his fugitive compositions, that he once bought an old pamph- 
let, with which he was pleased on dipping into it, and which turned out to be 
one of' his own early writings. So completely had he forgot every tiling con- 
nected with it, that he had read it half through before he had discovered that it 
was written by himself. On another occasion, a friend brought him a hook, 
in French, which professed to have been translated from the Herman, and which 
I lie owner recommended Dr Campbell to try in ;m English dress. The Doctor, 
on dipping into it, discovered it to he a neglected work of his own, which bail 
found its way into Germany, and there been published as an original work. 
Dr Campbell, in bis private life, was a gentleman and a Christian : lie possessed 
an acquaintance with the most of modern languages, besides Hebrew, Creek, and 
various oriental tongues, llis best faculty was liis memory, wliicli was surpris- 
ingly tenacious and accurate. Dr Jolinson spoke of him in the following terms, 
as recorded by Boswell: “I think highly of Campbell. Jn the first place, he 
has very good parts. In the second place, he lias very extensive reading ; not, 
perhaps, what is properly railed learning, but history, politics, and, in short, 
that popular knowledge which makes a man very useful. In the third place, lie 
has learnt much by what is called the voce viva. He talks with a great many 
people.” The opportunities which Dr Campbell enjoyed of acquiring informa- 
tion, by the mode described by Dr Johnson, were very great. He enjoyed a 
universal acquaintance among the clever men of his time, literary and otherw ise, 
whom lie regularly saw in conversalionea on the Sunday evenings. The advan- 
tage which a literary man must enjoy by this means is very great, for conversa- 
tion, when it becomes in the least excited, strikes out ideas from the minds of 
all present, which would nevcjf arise in solitary study, and often brings to a just 
equilibrium disputable points which, in the cogitations of a single individual, 
would be settled all on one side. Smollett, in enumerating the writers who had 
reflected lustre on the reign of George 11., speaks of “ the merit conspicuous in 
the works of Campbell, remarkable for candour, intelligence, and precision.” 

It only remains to be mentioned, that this excellent man was honoured, in 1751, 
uitli the degree of LE.D. by the university of Glasgow, and that, for some years 
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before liis death, having befriended the. Bute ministry in his writings, he enjoyed 
the situation of his majesty’s agent for the province of Georgia. 

CANT, Andhkw, a clergyman of some eminence in his own lifetime, hut 
more remarkable since on account of the strange use which has been made of liis 
name, was minister of Pitsligo in the northern part of Aberdeenshire, in the 
year 1038. Unlike the generality of the clergy in that district of Scotland, lie 
entered heartily into the affair of the national covenant for resisting the episco- 
pal innovations of Charles I. and which formed the commencement of the civil 
war. lie was one of the commissioners appointed by the Tables or insurgent 
committees at Edinburgh, to go, in July 1030, to Aberdeen, and endeavour to 
press the bond upon the inhabitants of that city. Notwithstanding all the elo- 
quence which he ami his coadjutors, among whom was the celebrated Mr Alexan- 
der Henderson, could exert, the mission was signally unsuccessful. In the 
November of this year, Mr Cant sat in the General Assembly at Glasgow, by 
which episcopacy was abolished, and the power of the king defied. Through- 
out the subsequent campaigns, he appears to have accompanied the army. When 
the Scots gained possession of Newcastle, Tuesday August 30, 1640, the two 
preachers appointed to hold forth in the town churches were Messrs Henderson 
and Cant. Soon after this period, he was appointed one of the ministers of Aber- 
deen, probably against the will of the inhabitants, who were still disposed to 
adhere to the royal interest and the episcopal system. The Covenanters per- 
haps conceived it necessary to spend one of their best preachers on this recusant 
city, in order to convert it to their own side. €i Cor some time,” says Mr 
Kennedy in his Annals of Aberdeen, “ Mr Cant had the whole ministerial 
charge. No sooner had lie entered upon liis office than he began to exercise 
his. ecclesiastical authority with much rigour, and even fulminated liis anathemas 
against the civil magistrate lor not complying with liis dictates. His ecclesias- 
tical tyranny at length became intolerable to the people, and his congregation 
was compelled to complain to the magistrates of liis having introduced, under 
pretence of religious zeal, innovations and practices into the church, by which 
no person could be admitted to the communion, except those who presented 
themselves for trial of their religious faith, and were found duly qualified as fit 
Christians, to partake of tiiat sacred ordinance. This complaint he appears to 
have disregarded, and, in place of yielding to the remonstrances of the magis- 
trates, against the impropriety of his conduct, declaimed against them from the 
pulpit for their interference in what he considered to be cognizable only by the 
church session. The matter was represented to the provincial synod ; but re- 
dress was not to be expected from that court ; and both the magistrates and the 
congregation were compelled to submit, with reluctance, to liis decrees.” 

Although thus engaged at Aberdeen, Air Cant seems to have been able to at- 
tend at intervals to public allairs in the capital. He was at Edinburgh in Au- 
gust 1641, when Charles 1. paid his second visit to Scotland, for the purpose ot 
conciliating the nation. On the 21st of August, Mr Cant had the honour to 
preach before his Majesty in the afternoon. On many public occasions of im- 
portance during the war, the name of this clergyman appears conspicuous. He 
very frequently preached before the insurgent parliament at the opening or close 
of its sessions. At the division of the church in 1648, Mr Cant took the pro- 
testing or, as it would now be called, the high-jiying side. He decidedly 
objected to the proceedings of the Scottish church in favour of king Charles 11. 
so far as they exceeded the design of restoring him as the covenanted monarch 
of Scotland. When general David Leslie was at Aberdeen in November l(iiid, 
on an expedition against some northern insurgents, he was visited by Messrs An- 
drew Cant, elder and younger, ministers of Aberdeen, who, amongst many other 
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discourses, told tlic lord general, tlu.it wee could not in conscience asist the king 
to recover iiis crovvne of England ; but he thoughte one king dome might serve 
him wercy weill, and one crowne was eneuche for any one man ; one kingdome 
being sufficient for one to reuell and governe.” Balfour's Annals, iv. ltil. 

In the year H3G0, a complaint was presented to the magistrates, charging 
Mr Cant with having published the celebrated seditious book, entitled Lex 
Bex , without authority, and for denouncing anathemas and imprecations against 
many of his congregation, in the course of performing his religions duties. A 
variety of proceedings took place on this question before the magistrates, but no 
judgment was given ; Mr Cant, however, finding his situation rather unpleasant, 
withdrew himself from his pastoral charge, removed from the town with his wife 
and lamily, and died about the year l(i(54. 1 

A clergyman, named Mr Andrew Cant, supposed to have been son to the 
above, was a minister of Edinburgh during the reign of Charles II., and conse- 
quently must have been an adherent of the episcopal form of church government, 
which his father had so zealously opposed. He , was also principal of the Uni- 
versity between the years 1(375 and llib5. The same person, or perhaps his 
son, was deprived of .his charge, as one of the ministers of Edinburgh at the 
Revolution, anti, on the 17th of October, 1722, was consecrated as one of the 
bishops of the disestablished episcopal church of Scotland by-bishops Falconer, 
Miller, and Irvine. This individual died in 172tf. It is certainly somewhat 
curious that one- at least, if not two generations; in descent from the famed 
apostle of tiie covenant, should have thus become distinguished members of the 
antagonist faith. 

How far it may be true, as mentioned in the Spectator, that the modern word 
Cant, which in the beginning of the last century was applied to signify religious 
unction, but is now extended to a much wider interpretation,, was derived from 
the worthy minister of Aberdeen, we cannot pretend to determine. 

We have some further anecdotes of Mr Cant in Wodrow’s Analecta, or private 
memorandum book; a valuable manuscript in the Advocates’ Library. 

“ Mr David, Lyall, who was formerly a presbyterian minister, was ordained 
by the presbytery of Aberdeen, Mr Andrew Cant being at that time moderator, 
lie afterwards complied with episcopacy, and was the man who intimated the 
sentence of Mr Andrew Cant’s deposition, who was present in the church hearing 
him, and immediately after he had done it, it’s said Mr Cant should have spoken 
publicly to him in the church in these words, 1 Davie, Davie, 1 kent ayft ye wad 
doe this since the day I laid my hands on your head.* He [Mr Lyall J was 
al'ler wards minister of Montrose, and had ane thundering way of preaching, and 
<lied at Montrose about 10 or 12 years agoe. It’s said that some days before 
his death, as lie was walking in the Links, about the twilight, at a pretty dis- 
tance from the town, he espyod, as it were, a woman all in white standing not 
far from him, who immediately disappeared, and he coming up presently to the 
place saw no person there, though the Links be very plain. Only, casting his 
eyes on the place where she stood, he saw two words drawn and written, as it 
had been with a stall’ qpon the sand — ‘ Sentenosd and Condemned;’ — upon which 
he came home very, pensive and melancholy, and in * a little sickens and dyes. 
^ hat to make of this, or what truth is in it, I cannot tell ; only 1 had it from a 
minister who lives near. Montrose, Mr J. G. — i, 14!). 

u Mr Andrew Canty in Aberdeen, was a violent royalist, and even when the 
English were there, he used to pray for our banished liiiig, and that the Lord 
w-ould deliver him from the bondage of oppressors. One day in the time of the 


1 Kennedy’s Annals quoting the Council Register of Aberdeen. 
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English, (7. e. while Scotland wtis subject to the English commonwealth,] when 
there were a great many officers in the church, he was preaching very boldly 
upon that head, and the officers and soldiers got all up, and many of them drew* 
their swords : all went into confusion. Mr Menzies, his colleague, was very tiinor- 
ouse and crap in beneath the pulpit, as is said. The soldiers advanced towards 
the pulpit. After he had stopped a little, he said, with much boldness, here is 
the man spoke soe and soe, and opened his breast ready to receive the thrusts, if 
any will venture to give them for the truth. He had unco been a captain, and 
Mils one of the most bold and resolute men in his day. — iii, 153. 

“ Mr Andrew (Jan t was minister of the new town of Aberdeen. He was a 
most zealous straight man for the covenant and cause of God. I hear lie had 
that expression at his death, that liis conscience bare him witness that he never 
gave a wrong touch to the ark of Hod all his dayes. The malign ants used to 
call him one of the apostles of the covenant.” iv, 205. 

CARGILL, Donald, an eminent preacher of the more uncompromising order 
of prcsbylcrians in the reign of Charles II., was the son of respectable parents 
in the parish of Kattray, in Perthshire, where he was born, about the year 
l (HO. 1 We find the following account of the slate of liis mind in early life, 
amongst tlie memoranda of Mr Wodrow, wlio appears to have written down 
every tradition of the fathers of the church, which came to his ears. 2 “ Mr 
Donald Cargill,” says the pious historian, <f for some twenty or thirty years be- 
fore his death, was never under doubts as to his interest, and the reason was 
made known to him In ane extraordinary way, andTlie way was this, ns Mr C. 
told my father. When he was in Ids youth, lie was naturally hasty and fiery, 
and lie fell under deep soul exercise, and that in a very high degree, and for 
a long time after all means used, public and private, and the trouble still 
increasing, he at length came to a positive resolution to make away with him- 
self, and accordingly went out more than once to drown himself in a water, but 
he was still scarred by people coining by, or somewhat or other. At length, 
after several essays, lie takes on a resolution to take a time or piano where nothing 
should slop, and goes out early one morning by break of day to a coal pit, ami 
when ho comes to it, and none at all about, lie comes to the brink of it to throw 
himself in, ami just as he was going to jump in lie heard ane .audible voice from 
heaven, f Son, be of cheer, thy sins he forgiven thee,’ and that stopped him, 

and lie said to - -, that he never got leave to doubt of Ids interest. Hut, 

blessed be God, we have a more sure word of prophecy to lean to, though 1 
believe where such extraordinary revelations arc, there is ane inward testimony 
of the spirit cleaving marks of grace to the soul too.” 

We learn from other sources that Mr Cargill, having studied at Aberdeen, 
and, being persuaded by liis father to enter the church, became minister of the 
13arony Parish in Glasgow, some time after the division among the clergy, in 
1050. 11c continued to exercise the duties of this situation in a very pious ami 

exemplary manner, until the restoration of the episcopal church, when his refus- 
ing to accept collation from the archbishop, or celebrate the king’s birth -(lay , 
drew upon him tlie attention of the authorities, and ho was banished, by act ot 
council to the country, beyond tlie Tay. To this edict, he appears to have paid 
little attention ; yet he did not awake the jealousy of the government till ItHiH, 
when he was called before the council, and commanded peremptorily to observe 
their former act. In September, 16 (it), upon his petition to the council, he was 
permitted to come to Edinburgh upon some legal business, but not to reside w 

1 Howie’s Scots’ Worthies. 

a Wod row’s Analecta, or Memorandum-book, (IMS. Advocates’ Library,) L 3. 
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the city, or to approach Glasgow. For some years after this period, he led the 
life of a held preacher, subject to the constant vigilance of the emissaries of the 
government, from whom he made many remarkable escapes. So far from accept- 
ing the indulyence ottered lo the presbylcriau clergy, he was one of that small 
body who thought it their duty to denounce openly all who did so. In 1676, he 
appeared amongst the uu fortunate band wliicli stood forward at 1 loth well bridge 
iu vain resistance to an overpowering tyranny. On this occasion, he was 
wounded, but bad the good fortune to make bis escape. Subsequent to this 
period, be took refuge for a short while in Holland. In the months of May 
and June, 1680, lie was again under hilling in Scotland, and seems to have been 
concerned in drawing up some very strong papers against the government. Ho, 
and a distinguished lay member of the same sect., named Henry Hall, of llaugli- 
liead, lurked for some time about the shores of the Firth of Forth above Queens- 
lcrry, till at length the episcopal minister of Carriden gave notice of them to the 
governor of Blackness, who, June 3d, set out in search of them. This otliccr hav- 
ing traced them to a public bouse in Queensferry, went in, and pretending a great 
deal of respect for Mr Cargill, begged to drink a glass of wine with him. He bail, 
in the meantime, sent oil' his servant for a party of soldiers. The two fugitives 
hail no suspicion of this man’s purpose, till, not choosing to wait any longer for 
the arrival of his assistants, lie attempted to take them prisoners. Hall made a 
stout resistance, but was mortally wounded with the dog-bead of a carabine by 
one George, a waiter. Cargill, escaping in the struggle, though not without 
won mis, was received and concealed, by a neighbouring farmer, lie even fled 
to the south, and next Sunday, notwithstanding his wounds, lie preached at 
( nirn-hill, near Loudoun. A paper of a very violent, nature was found on the 
person of the deceased Mr Hall, and is generally understood to have proceeded 
from the pen of Mr Cargill. It is known in history by the title of the IJukens- 
kkriiy Covenant, from the place where it was found. Mr Cargill also appears 
to have been concerned with his friend Hiclinril Cameron, in publishing the 
equally violent declaration at Sanquhar, on the 22nd of June. In the following 
September, this zealous divine proceeded to a still more violent measure against 
the existing powers. Having collected a large congregation in the Torwood, 
between Falkirk and Stirling, he preached from 1 Corinthians, verse 13, and 
then, without having previously consulted a single brother in llie ministry, or 
any other individual of his party, he gave out the usual form of excommunica- 
tion against the king, the duke of York, the dukes of Monmouth, Lauderdale, 
and Hollies, Sir George Mackenzie, and Sir Thomas Dnlzell, of lVuins. His 
general reasons were their exertions against tho supremacy of the pure church 
°i Scotland. The privy council felt that this assumption of ecclesiastical author- 
ity was not only calculated to bring contempt upon the eminent persons named, 
but tended to mark them out as proper objects for the vengeance of the igno- 
rant multitude; and they accordingly took very severe measures against the 
offender, lie was intercommuncd, and a reward of 5000 merks offered for his 
apprehension. For several months lie continued to exercise bis functions as a 
minister when he could lind a convenient opportunity ; and many stories are 
told ot hair-breadth escapes which he made on those occasions from the soldiers, 
and. others sent in search of him. At length, in May, 1681, he was seized at 
Lovington in Lanarkshire, by a person named Irving of Jlonsliaw, wlw carried 
biiii to Lanark on horseback, with liis feet tied under the animal’s belly. Soon 
alter he was conducted to Glasgow, and thence to Edinburgh, where, on the 
2t»th of July, he was tried and condemned to suflei death fer high treason. He 
n '\ as ,iex t day hanged and beheaded, his last expressions being suitable in their 
piety to the tenor of his whole life. Cargill is thus described by W odrow , who 
L 3r 
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by no means concurred with him in all his sentiments : “ Ife was a person of 
a very deep and sharp exercise in his youth, and had a very extraordinary out- 
gate from it. Afterwards he lived a most pious and religious life, and was a 
zealous and useful minister, and of an easy sweet natural temper. And I am of 
opinion, the singular steps he took towards the end of his course were as much to 
be attributed untd his regard to the sentiments of others, for whom he liad a 
value, as to liis own inclinations.” 

CARLYLE, Alexander, an eminent divine, was born about the year 1721. 
His father was the minister ol* Ercstonpans, and lie received his education at the 
universities of Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Leyden. While lie attended these 
schools of learning, the extreme elegance of his person, his manners, and his 
taste, introduced him to an order of society far above any in which such students 
as he generally mingle, and rendered him tiie favourite of men of science and 
literature. At the breaking out of the insurrection of 1745, he was an ardent 
youth of four-an d-t wen ty, and thought proper to accept a commission in a 
troop of volunteers, which was raised at Edinburgh for the purpose of defend- 
ing the city. This corps having been dissolved at the approach of the Highland 
army, lie retired to his father’s house at Erestonpans, where the tide of war, 
however, soon followed him. Sir .lolm Cope haring pitched his camp in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Preston pans, the Highlanders attacked him early 
on the morning of the 2 1st of September, and soon gained a decided victory. 
Carlyle was awaked by an account that the armies were engaged, and hurried to 
the top of the village steeple in order to have a view of the action, lie was 
just in time to see the regular soldiers lining in all directions to escape the broad- 
swords of the enemy. This incident gave him some uneasiness on his own 
account, for there was reason to apprehend that the victors would not be over 
kind to one who had lately appeared in anus against them. He therefore 
retired in the best way he could to the manse of Holton, some miles off, where 
ho lived unmolested for a few days, after which lie returned to the bosom of liis 
own family. Having gone through the usual exercises prescribed by tbe church 
of Scotland, Mr Carlyle was presented, in 1747, to the living of lnveresk, which 
was, perhaps, the best situation lie could have obtained in the church, ns the dis- 
tance from Edinburgh was such as to make intercourse with metropolitan society 
very easy, while, at the same time, he enjoyed all the benefits of retirement and 
country leisure. From this period till the end of the century, the name of Dr 
Carlyle enters largely into the literary history of Scotland ; he was the intimate 
associate of Hume, Home, Smith, lllair, and all the other illustrious men who 
flourished at this period Unfortunately, though believed to possess talents lil- 
ting him to shine in the very highest walks of literature and intellectual science, 
lie never could be prevailed upon to hazard himself in competition with his dis- 
tinguished friends, but was content to lend to them the benefit of his assistance 
and critical advice in fitting their productions for the eye of the world. In his 
clerical character, Mr Carlyle was a zealous moderate ; and when lie had acquired 
some weight in the ecclesiastical courts, was the bold advocate of some of the 
strongest measures taken by the General Assembly for maintaining the standards 
of the church. In 1757, he himself fell under censure as an accomplice — if we 
may use such an expression — of Mr Home, in bringing forward the tragedy <'f 
Douglas. At the first private rehearsal of this play, l)r Carlyle enacted the part 
of Old Norval *, and he was one of those clergymen who resolutely involved them- 
selves in the evil fame of the author, by attending the first representation. Dur- 
ing the run of the play, while the general public, on the one hand, was lost in 
admiration of its merits, and the church , on the other, w r as preparing its sharp- 
cat thunders of condemnation, Dr Carlyle published a burlesque pamphlet, enti- 
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tied, “ Reasons why the Tragedy of Douglas should be burnt by the hands of 
the Common Hangman and, afterwards, lie wrote another, calculated for the 
lower ranks, and which was hawked about the streets, under the title, u History 
of the Bloody Tragedy of Douglas, as it is now performed at the Theatre in the 
Canongate.” Mr Mackenzie informs us, in his life of Home, that the latter 
pasquinade had the effect of adding two more nights to the already unprecedented 
run of the play. For this conduct Dr Carlyle was visited by his presbytery, with 
a censure and admonition. A person of right feeling in the present day 
is only apt to be astonished that the punishment was not more severe ; for assur- 
edly, it would be dilticult to conceive any conduct so apt to he injurious to the 
usefulness of a clergyman as his thus mixing himself up with the impurities and 
buffooneries of the stage. The era of 1757 was perhaps somewhat different 
from the present. The serious party in the church were inconsiderately zealous 
in their peculiar mode of procedure, while the moderate party, on the principle 
jf antagonism, erred as much on the side of what they called liberality, lienee, 
although the church would not now, perhaps, go to such a length in condemning 
the tragedy of Douglas, its author, and his abettors, neither would the provoca- 
tion be now given. No clergyman could now be found to act like Home, and 
Carlyle ; and therefore the church could not be called upon to act in so ungra- 
cious a manner as it did towards those gentlemen. Dr Carlyle was a fond lover 
of his country, of his profession, and, it might he said, of all mankind. He 
was instrumental in procuring an exemption for his brethren from the severe 
pressure of the house and window tax, for which purpose lie visited London and 
was introduced at court, where the elegance and dignity of liis appearance are 
said to have excited both admiration and surprise. It was generally remarked 
that his noble countenance bore a striking resemblance to the Jupiter Tonans in 
the capitol. Smollett mentions in his Humphrey Clinker, a work in which fact 
and fancy are curiously blended, that he owed to Dr Carlyle his introduction to 
the literary circles of Edinburgh. After mentioning a list of celebrated names, 
lie says, “ These acquaintances I owe to the friendship of Dr Carlyle, who wants 
nothing but inclination to figure with the rest upon paper.” It may be further 
mentioned, that the world owes the preservation of Collins’ line ode on the super- 
stitions of the Highlands, to Dr Carlyle. The author, on his death-bed, had 
mentioned it to Dr Johnson as the best of his poems ; but it was not in his pos- 
session, and no search had been able to discover a copy. At last, Dr Carlyle 
found it accidentally among his papers, and presented it to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, in the Jirst volume of whose transactions it was published. 

Dr Carl>lo died, August 25, ISU5, in the eighty-fourth year of his age, and 
the fifty-eighth of his ministry. By his wife, who was a woman of superior un- 
derstanding and accomplishments, lie had had several children, all of whom died 
many years before himself. Dr Carlyle published nothing but a few sermons 
and jeux d' esprit, and the statistical account of the parish of Invcresk in Sir 
John Sinclair’s largo compilation ; but he left behind him a very valuable me- 
moir of his own time, which, to the surprise of the literary world, is still con- 
demned by his relations to manuscript obscurity. 

CARSTAIRS, William, an eminent, political, and ecclesiastical character, 
was born at the village of Catlicart in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, on tho 
11th of February, 1G41). His father was Mr John Carstairs, descended of a 
very ancient family in Fife, and minister in the high church of Glasgow, where 
he had for his colleague the ltev. .lames Durham, well known for his commen- 
tary on the Revelation and other learned and pious works. His mother’s name 
was Jane Muir, of the family of Glanderston in the county of Renfrew. Giving 
early indications of an uncommon genius, young Carstairs was by bis father 
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placed under the rare of a Mr Sinclair, an indulged presbyterian minister, who 
at that time kept a school of great celebrity at Onniston, a village in ea^st 
Lothian. Under Mr Sinclair, in whose school, as in all schools of that kind at 
the time, and even in the family, no language but Latin was used, Carstairs 
acquired a perfect knowledge of that language, with great fluency of expressing 
himself in it, and a strong fciste for classical learning in general, lie had also 
the good fortune to form, among the sons of the nobility who attended this 
celebrated seminary, several friendships, which were of the utmost consequence 
to him in after life. 

Having completed his course at the school, Mr Carstairs entered the college 
of Edinburgh in his nineteenth year, where he studied for lour years under 
Mr, afterwards Sir William Paterson, who in later life became clerk to the privy 
council of Scotland. Under this gentleman he made great proficiency in the 
several branches of the school philosophy then in vogue ; but the distracted 
state of the country determined his father to send him to study divinity in Hol- 
land, where many of his brethren, the persecuted ministers of the church of 
Scotland, had already found an asylum, lie was accordingly entered in the 
university of Utrecht, where lie studied Hebrew under Leusden and Divinity 
under Herman Witsius, at that time two of the most celebrated professors in 
Europe, lie had also an opportunity, which he carefully improved, of attend- 
ing the lectures of the celebrated Urawius, who was at this time in the vigour of 
his {acuities and the zenilli of his reputation. The study of theology, bonder, 
was what he made his main business, which having completed, lie was licensed 
as a preacher of the gospel, but where or by whom seems not to have been 
known by any of his biographers. Til all probability, it was by some of the 
classes of Holland. Doing strongly attached to the presbyterian system, in 
which lie had been educated, and for adherence to which his lather was a suf- 
ferer at home, and himself in a limited sense a wanderer in a strange land, for 
it was to avoid the taking of unnecessary or unlawful oaths imposed by the 
bishops that lie had been sent by his father to study at Utrecht, he naturally 
took a deep interest in the aifairs of his native country, and was early engaged 
in deliberating upon the means of her deliverance. On sending him to Holland 
by the way of Loudon, his father introduced him by letter to an eminent, 
physician of that city, who kindly furnished him with a letter to the physician 
of the prince of Orange. This latter gentleman, upon the strength of bis 
friend's recommendation, introduced Carstairs to the Pensionary Engel, who 
finding him so much a master of every thing relative to the state of parties and 
interests in Ore at Britain, introduced him to a private interview with his master, 
the prince, who was at once struck with his easy and polite address, and with 
the extent of his political knowledge. This favourable opinion w'tis heightened 
by subsequent interviews, and in a short time nothing of consequence was tran- 
sacted at his court relative to Ureat Britain, till Carstairs had been previously 
consulted. Holland had, from the first attempts of the court after the Restora- 
tion to suppress the presbyterians, been the general resort of such of the Scot- 
tish clergy as found it impossible to retain their stations, and they were soon 
followed by numbers of tlieir unhappy countrymen who had vainly perilled their 
lives on the Intel fields ot Pont land and Both well, with the principal of whom 
Carstairs could not, in the circumstances in which he was placed, fail to become 
.acquainted. Being well connected, and in no way obnoxious to the government, 
he seems to hare been selected both by his expatriated countrymen and by the 
ageuts of the prince of Orange to visit Scotland on a mission of observation in 
the year lfiS2. 

Nothing could be more hopeless than the condition of Scotland at this time 
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I Ter ministers where every where silenced : Cargill and Cameron, the only two 
that remained of the intrepid band that had so long- kept up the preached gospel 
in the fields, had both fallen, the one oil the scaffold by an inicpiitous sentence, 
the other on the open heath by the hand of violence. Her nobles were either 
the slaves of arbitrary royalty, or they had already expatriated themselves, or 
were just about to do so, while the body of her people, Issachar-Iike, were 
crouching beneath their burdens in the most hopeless dejection. Finding no 
encouragement in Scotland, where the few individuals that felt any of the true 
aspirations of liberty, were seriously engaged in a project for purchasing lands 
and transporting themselves, their families, and their friends to Carolina in 
Nortli America, Mr Carstairs determined to return to Holland, where, under 
a rational and indulgent government, he had enjoyed a liberty which he found 
to his grief was not to be obtained at home. 1 le, however, probably not with- 
out instructions, took Condon in his way, whore he arrived in the month of 
November, 1 (3 32, at the very time when Shaftesbury, Monmouth, Sydney, Fssex, 
Russell, Hampden, and Howard were engaged in what has been called Shaftesbury’s 
plot, or more generally, from a forged story of a design to murder the king 
and the duke of York at a farm called the llye, possessed by colonel Kumbold, 
the Ryohouse plot. These gentlemen were actuated by very different views. 
Monmouth had probably no object but the crown ; Russell and Hampden were 
for restraining the prerogative and securing the nation’s liberties, civil and reli- 
gous ; Sydney and Fssex were for restoring the republic, while Howard, a man 
without principle, scents to have had nothing in view, but to raise a tumult, 
whereby he might by accident promote his private interest All of them, how- 
ever, agreed in soliciting the co-operation of those Scotsmen, who, no longer 
able to subsist under the impositions of a government whose sole object seemed 
to be not the protection, but the entire ruin of its subjects, were about to trans- 
port themselves to a distant and desert country. Most, of the conspirators hav- 
ing some previous knowledge of Carstairs, he was employed to negotiate be- 
tween the parties; and he was empowered by a letter from Sir James Stewart, 
afterwards lord advocate for Scotland, to assure the Fnglish conspirators that, 
upon furnishing a certain sum of money for the purchase of arms and ammuni- 
tion, the Scottish refugees in Holland were ready to co-operate with them by 
an immediate descent upon the west coast of Scotland. This letter he com- 
municated to Russell and Sydney, seconding its contents by a fervent eulogiuin 
upon the influence, the talents, and the particular merits of Argyle, whose 
numerous vassals, extensive jurisdictions, as well us his past, sufferings, pointed 
him out as the most proper person to head an insurrection in that country. All 
this must have been self-evident to the whole party ; yet they do not seem to 
have been so cordial as might have been expected. Though Carstairs ceased 
lint, to press the object of his mission, lie was put off from time to time till lie 
was at length told by Shepherd, ail eminent, wine-merchant in London, who 
was one of the subaltern conspirators, that lie had heard Sydney declare that he 
would have nothing to do with Argyle, being well aware that, whatever his 
present circumstances might prompt him to undertake, lie was too strongly at- 
tached to the reigning family and to the present government, both in church and 
state, to unite cordially with them in the measures they had determined to pur- 
sue. At the same time, he was told both by Shepherd and Ferguson that the 
party were jealous of Sydney as driving a secret design of his own, and Fer- 
guson took the opportunity to hint to 31 r Carstairs, that there might be an easier 
method of attaining their point than by ail open rebellion, as by taking the 
lives of at most two men, they might spare the lives of thousands, evidently, 
hinting at what must have been spoken of among the inferior members of this 
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conspiracy, though certainly never among the higher, the assassination of the 
king and the duke of York. Feeling himself insulted, and the cause disgraced 
by such a proposal, Mr (Jarstairs told Ferguson, that he and the meu with 
whom he was engaged, thought themselves warranted even with arms in their 
hands, to demand, for redress of their grievances, those constitutional remedies 
which had been so often denied to their complaints and remonstrances ; but 
they held it beneath them, both as men and as Christians, to adopt any such 
mean and cowardly contrivances either against the king or his brother. From 
Hint time forward, Ferguson never mentioned any such thing in his presence, 
nor did he ever hear any such thing alluded to in his intercourse with any other 
of the party. Disgusted, however, with their procrastination he took his de- 
parture for Holland, without carrying any message, having refused to do so, 
except it were a full compliance with his demands. 

Scarcely had he landed in Holland, than Shaftesbury found it convenient to 
follow him, not daring 1/) trust himself any longer in Knglnnd ; and by his 
desertion, the remaining conspirators, finding their connection with the city of 
London, upon which they had placed great dependence, broken, saw it the 
more necessary to unite with Argylo and the refugees abroad, as well as with 
the ^cots at home. Sydney now dropped all Ills objections, and letters were 
immediately forwarded to Carstair.5, requesting him to come over, and an ex- 
press was sent down to Scotland, for his friends to come up, in order to a speedy 
adjustment of every particular relative to the insurrection and consentaneous in- 
vasion. In consequence of this, consultations were held among the refugees, 
Argyle, Stair, Loudoun, Stewart, and others, where it was proposed that the 
conspirators in Kngland should contribute thirty thousand pounds sterling in 
money, and one? thousand horse, to lie ready to join Argylo the moment lie 
should land upon the west coast of Scotland. Mr Stewart was for accepting a 
smaller sum of money, if so much could not he obtained; but all agreed in the 
necessity of raising the horse before any thing should he attempted. Stair 
seemed more cold in the matter than the others; but Argyle having assured 
Carstairs that, so soon as the preliminaries were settled, he would be found 
abundantly zealous, he consented to carry their proposals and lay them before 
the committee or council, that had been by the conspirators appointed to con- 
duct. the business at London. When he arrived there, he was mortiiied to find 
that the difficulty of raising the money now was as formidable an obstacle as the 
opposition ot Sydney had formerly been, liussell frankly acknowledged that 
the whole party could not raise so much money ; and begged that ten thousand 
pounds might be accepted as a beginning, and even this was never paid to 
Shepherd, who was appointed cashier to the concern, nor was one single step 
taken for levying the proposed number of troops upon the borders. After hav- 
ing spent several weeks in London, fruitlessly prosecuting the business that had 
been entrusted to liim, he became perfectly convinced from the temper of the men 
and their mode of procedure that the scheme would come tt> nothing. 'Ibis 
opinion he communicated to a meeting of his countrymen, where were present 
llaillic of Jervis wood, lord Mel vi 11 , Sir John Cochrane, the Campbells of Cess- 
nock, and others, recommending it to them to attend to their own safety, 
by putting an immediate stop to further preparations, till tlieir brethren of 1 Eng- 
land should be more forward, and better prepared to join them. Ikiillie of Jev- 
viswood, the most ardent and decisive of all bis countrymen who had engaged 
in this enterprise, reflected bitterly upon the timidity of the Knglish, who had 
suffered their zeal to evaporate in talk, when they might, by promptitude of 
action, have been already in possession of tiie benefits they expected to derive 
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from the undertaking 1 ; and insisted that the Scots should prosecute the undertaking 
by themselves. There was, no doubt, in this something very heroic ; but alas, it 
was vain, and he himself was speedily brought to confess that it was so. It 
was agreed to, however, by all, that a communication should be made to their 
English friends, that, unless they were determined to act with more vigour, they 
were not to expect co-operation on the part of the Scots any longer. In the 
meantime they wrote to their friends in Scotland, to suspend their preparations 
till further notice. This was a very proper and wise determination ; only it 
came too late. The English conspirators had no unity of purpose, and they 
had no decision. They had talked away the time of action, and the whole 
scheme was already falling to pieces by its own weight. In short., before they 
could return ail answer to their Scottish brethren, the whole was betrayed, ami 
they were alone to a man in the hands of the government. 

The prudence of the Scots saved them in part ; yet the government got im- 
mediate information, that there had been a correspondence carried on with Ar- 
gyle by the conspirators, and Major Holmes, the person to whom all Argyle’s 
letters were directed, was taken into custody, having a number of the letters, and 
the cypher and key in his possession. The cypher and key belonged to Mr 
Farstairs, who had sent it to Monmouth only two days before, to enable him to 
read a letter from Argyle, which having done, he returned it to Major Holmes, 
in whose hands it was now taken. The earl of Mel fort no sooner saw the 
cypher than lie knew part of it to be the handwriting of Cnrstairs, and an 
order was instantly issued for his apprehension, as art and part in the assassina- 
tion plot. Though Mr Caws lairs was conscious of being innocent as to this part 
of the plot, lie had gone too far with the conspirators for an examination on the 
subject to he safe either for himself or his friends. He therefore assumed a fic- 
titious name, and concealed himself among his friends in Kent the best way ho 
could. Being discovered in this situation, he was suspected to be the notorious 
Ferguson, of all the conspirators the most obnoxious to government, and as such 
was seized in the house of a friend at Tenterdon, and I brown into the jail of 
that place on the Monday after the execution of lord Uussell. Here lie con- 
tinued for a fortnight, when orders came for his being brought up to London, 
where lie was for some days committed to the charge of a messenger at arms, 
During this interval Sir Andrew Forrester brought him a message from the king 
informing him, that though his majesty was not disposed to believe that lie had 
any direct hand in plotting either his death, or that of the duke of York ; yet 
as he had corresponded with Argyle and Bussell, he was convinced that lie knew 
many particulars relative to the Rye House plot, which if he would discover, 
with what he knew of any other machinations against the government, he would 
not only receive an ample pardon for the past, hut t4ie king would also show 
him nil manner of favour for the time to come. If, however, lie rejected this, 
lie was to abide by the consequences, which, in all likelihood, would he fatal to 
him. His answer not proving satisfactory, lie was committed to close custody in 
tile (Gatehouse, where he continued upwards of eleven weeks. During this time 
he was often before the privy council, but revealed nothing. At length, tiuding 
that he could obtain no favour through the king, but upon dishonourable condi- 
tions, he petitioned the court of king’s bench for his habeas corpus , instead ot 
which he received an intimation, that he was to be sent down to Scotland within 
twenty-four hours, to take his trial in that kingdom. It was in vain that he re- 
presented it as a breach of law to send him to be tried in Scotland for a crime 
said to be committed in England. He was sent off next day with several other 
of his friends, who were consigned into the hands of the Scottish privy council, 
to be tried for coinpassing the death of the king in London, or at the llye 
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J louse, between London and Newmarket, Among 1 that unhappy number wus a 
servant of Argyle, of the name of Spence, who was instantly brought before 
that most abominable tribunal, the privy council of Scotland, wlierc, because he 
refused to take an oath to criminate himself, he was first put to the torture 0 f 
the boot, which he endured with unshrinking firmness ; then kept from slecu 
upwards of nine nights together — which not answering the expectations that 
had been formed, steel screws were invented for his thumbs, which proved sr> 
exquisite a torment, that he sunk under it, the earl of Perth assuring hj u j 
the same time, that they would screw every joint of his body in the same man. 
ner till he took the oath. Even in this state, Spence had the firmness to sti- 
pulate, that no new questions should be put to him, that he should not he brought 
forward as a witness against any person, and that he himself should he pardoned, 
lie then acquainted them with the names of Argyle’s correspondents, and as- 
sisted them in decypheriiig the letters, by which it was seen what Argyle had 
demanded, and what he had promised to do upon his demands being granted ; 
hut there was nothing in them of any agreement being then made. 

Carstairs, in the mean time, was laid in irons, and continued in them 
several weeks, Perth visiting him almost daily, to urge him to reveal what he 
knew, with promises of a full pardon, so far as he himself was concerned. On 
this point, however, Mr Carstairs was indexible ; and when brought before the 
council, the instruments of torture being laid before him, and he asked by the 
carl of Perth if he would answer upon oath such questions as should he put to 
him, ho replied, with a firmness that astonished the whole council, that in a cri- 
minal matter he never would, hut, if they produced his accusers, he was ready 
to vindicate himself from any crime they could lay to his charge. He was then 
assured, that if he would answer a few questions that were to he put to him 
concerning others, nothing he said should ever militate against himself, nor 
should they ever inquire, whether his disclosures were true or false ; hut he 
peremptorily told them, that with him, in a criminal cause, they should never 
found such a detestable precedent. To the very foolish question put to him, if 
he had any objections against being put to the torture, he replied, he had great 
objections to a practice that was a reproach to human nature, and as such 
banished from the criminal courts of every free country. Here he repeated the 
remonstrances lie had given in to the council at London, and told them that, he 
did consider his trial a breach of the habeas t corpus act. To this Perth re- 
plied, that he was now in Scotland, and must be tried for crimes committed 
against the state by the laws of that country, hail they been committed at Con- 
stantinople. The executioner was now brought forward, and a screw of a par- 
ticular construction applied to his thumb with such effect, that large drops of 
sweat streamed over his brow. Yet he was self-possessed, and betrayed no in- 
clination to depart, from his first resolution. The earl of Queensberry was much 
affected, and after telling Perth that he saw the poor man would rather die than 
confess, he rail out of the council, followed by the duke of Hamilton, both being 
unable longer to witness the scene. Perth sat to the List without betraying any 
symptoms of compassion for the sufferer. On the contrary, when by his express 
command the executioner had turned the screw with such violence as to make 
Carstairs cry out, that now he lia«l squeezed the bones to pieces, the monster, in 
great indignation, told him that if he continued longer obstinate, lie hoped to 
see every bone in his body squeezed to pieces. Having kept their victim 
under this cruel infliction for an hour and a half without effect, the execu- 
tioner was ordered to produce the iron boots, and apply them to his legs ; 
but, happily for Mr Carstairs, the executioner, young at liis trade, and com- 
posed of less stern stuff than his masters, was so confused that he could not 
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fix iliem on. After repeated attempts, he was obliged to give it up, and the 
council adjourned. 

Torture having thus proved vain, the council once more assailed him in the 
way of flattery, promising him an ample pardon for himself, and that he should 
never be called in any court as a witness on any trial, and they further stipu- 
lated, that none of his answers to the interrogatories to be put to him, should 
ever be produced in cvidenco, either directly or indirectly, in any court, or 
against any person whatsoever. On these conditions, as they had already ex- 
tracted from Mr Spence and Major Holmes, nearly all that ho could inform them 
of upon the stipulated questions, lie consented to answer them, provided the 
promise made him was ratified by a deed of court, and recorded in their 
hooks, lie had, however, scarcely given liis answers, when they were printed 
and hawked through the streets, under the name of Carstairs’ Confession. 
Had they been printed correctly, less might have been said; but they were 
garbled to suit the purpose of the ruling party, which was to criminate Jervis- 
wood, on whose trial Mackenzie the advocate read them to the jury as an admi- 
nicle* of proof, without taking any notice of the qualifications with which they 
were clothed, the alleviating circumstances with which the fads to which they 
related were accompanied, or the conditions upon which lie delivered them. 
They were so far true to their agreement, however, ns to relieve him fioni his 
confinement in a dungeon of the castle, where he had remained for some months 
cut off from all communication with his friends, and struggling under the infir- 
mities of a shattered constitution. He was also permitted to leave .Scotland, on 
condition that he should wait on the secretaries at London, on his way to Hol- 
land. Milporl being then at court, lie went to him and demanded a pass, which 
lie found no difficulty in obtaining; but the king was desirous to see him, and 
the secretary thought lie ought in duty to wait upon him, and receive his com- 
mands. On stilting, however, that, in such a conversation with the king, he 
might be led to say what might not be so honourable to some of his majesty’s ser- 
vants in Scotland, the secretary made out his pass, and he departed for Holland, 
where he arrived in the end of the year U»«St, or the beginning of 1(»S5, only 
a lew months before the death of Charles I I., and the accession of James VII. 

This was by far the most important event in the life of Carstairs, and it is 
impossible to say how much the human race may be indebted to liis firmness and 
his address oil this occasion, lie had, at tin's very time, secrets of the greatest 
consequence from Holland, trusted to him by the pensionary 1'ogel, of which 
his persecutors liad no suspicion. The discovering of these secrets would not 
only have saved him from torture, hut would undoubtedly have brought him a 
high reward, and, liad they been at that time discovered, the glorious revolution 
might have been prevented, and these kingdoms, instead of being the first and 
most exalted, as they are at this day, been among the lowest and most debased 
of nations. The great anxiety the Scottish managers were under to take the 
life of Baillie, by implicating him in the Uyc House plot, seems so totally to 
liave blinded them, that they had no suspicion of the Hutch connection, which 
Carstairs was so apprehensive about, and which he was so successful in conceal- 
ing. On his return to Holland, William, fully appreciating liis merits, received 
him into his family, appointed him one of liis own chaplains, and at the same 
time procured him to be elected minister of the Knglisli pmtesUmt congregation 
at Leyden. To the day of his death William reposed upon the advice of Car- 
stairs with tlic most perfect confidence. He was now, indeed, much bolter 
qualified than ever for being serviceable t« his illustrious patron. During his 
stay in Britain he had had a fair opportunity of judging of public men and pub- 
lic measures, lie had not only witnessed in others, but lie liad felt himself, the 
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severities of a popish administration ; and he saw the universal alienation of all 
ranks from the system of government they had adopted, and perceived that the 
very methods fallen upon for stilling popular clamour was only tending to its 
increase. The narrow politics of the duke of York he had thoroughly pene- 
trated, was aware of all the schemes he had laid for enslaving the nation, and 
saw that the tools with which he was working could easily be turned to his own 
destruction. Of all these interesting particulars he was admitted to give his 
sentiments freely to the prince of Orange, who was no longer at pains to con- 
ceal his aversion to the means James was employing to restore the Catholic 
church. This encouraged still greater numbers of suffering British subjects to 
place themselves under his protection, and for the characters of these new 
coiners his Royal Highness generally applied to Cavstairs, and he was wont to 
remark, that he never in one instance had occasion to charge him with the 
smallest attempt to mislead or deceive him. It cannot indeed be doubted that 
he was made the channel of many complaints and advices to William, which were 
never made known to the public*. Of these secret warnings the prince had 
sagacity enough to make the best use, even when he was to outward appearance 
treating them with neglect, and Carstairs himself was in all probability not a 
little surprised when he was summoned to attend him on an expedition to Great 
Britain. Notwithstanding all that has been spoken and written and printed 
about it, we believe that William felt very little, and cared very little about the 
sufferings of the British peoples; but ho had an eye steadily lixed upon the 
British crown, to which, till the birth of a prince of Wales, June 10tl», I688 r 
his wife was the heir apparent, and so long as lie had the prospect of a natural 
succession, whatever might be the disorders of the government or the wishes of 
the people, he was not disposed to endanger his future greatness by any tiling 
like a premature attempt to secure it. The birth of the prince, however, gave 
an entirely new aspect to his atfairs. lie behoved now to fix upon the disorders 
of the government, and embrace the call of the people, or abandon all reasonable 
hopes of ever wearing that diadem which he so fondly coveted, ami by which 
alone lie could ever hope to carry into eflect those mighty plans of policy with 
which his mind had been so long pregnant. Equally wise to discern and 
prompt to act, he lost not a moment in idle hesitation ; but while he seemed to 
discourage all the invitations lie was now daily receiving, hastened to complete 
his preparations, and on the 19th of October, 1688, set sail for the shore of Britain 
with sixty-live ships of war, and live hundred transports, carrying upwards of 
fifteen thousand men. The subject of this memoir accompanied him as his 
domestic chaplain aboard his own ship, and he had in his train a numerous 
retinue of British subjects, whom the tyranny of the times had compelled to lake 
refuge in Holland. Oil the evening of the same day, the fleet was dispersed in 
a tremendous hurricane, and by the dawn of next morning not two of the whole 
fleet were to be seen together. On the third day William returned to port, 
witli only four ships of war and forty transports. The ship in which ho himself 
sailed narrowly escaped being wrecked, which wras looked on by some about 
him as an evil omen, and among the rest by Burnet, afterwards bishop of Salis- 
bury, who remarked* that 'it seemed predestined they should not set foot on Eng- 
lish ground. A few days, however, collected the whole fleet once more, and 
on the 1st of November, the whole sailed again with a fair wind, and on Mon- 
day the 5th, the troops were safely landed at Torbay in Devonshire, the English 
fleet all the while lying wind-bound at Harwich. On the landing of the troops, 
Mr Carstairs performed divine service at their head, after which the whole army 
drawn up along the beach sang the 118th psalm before going into a camp. 
From this time till the settlement of the crowns upon William and Mary, Car- 
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p tairs continued about tlie person of the prince, being consulted and: employed 
in negotiating affairs of peculiar delicacy, and disposing of sums of money with 
which he was entrusted, in various quarters. “ It was during this interval,” 
says his biographer, and the editor of his state papers, the llev. Joseph M‘Cor- 
mick, “ that he had it in his power to be of the greatest semce to the prince 
of Orange, nothing being carried on relative to the settlement of Scotland which 
the prince did not communicate to him, and permit him to give his sentiments 
of in private.” lie was highly instrumental iu procuring the settlement of the 
church of Scotland in its present presbyterian form ; which was found to be a 
matter of no small difficulty, as the king was anxious that the same system should 
continue in both parts of the island. Carstairs has been often blamed for hav- 
ing acceded to the king’s wishes for maintaining patronage, and also for re- 
commending that some of the worst instruments of the late monarch should be 
continued in office, which he did upon the plea that most of them ivere possessed 
of intluence and qualifications, which, if properly directed, might be useful un- 
der tlie new regime. It must he recollected, that, at such a critical time, 
a man of Carstairs’ political sagacity was apt to be guided rather by what was 
practically expedient than what was abstractly proper. It is probable that Car- 
stairs, who was unquestionably a sincere man, was anxious to render the settle- 
ment of the church and of the government as liberal as be thought consistent with 
their stability, or as the circumstances be had to contend against would permit. 
King William now took an opportunity of atoning to his counsellor for all his 
former sufierings ; lie appointed Mr Carstairs his chaplain lor Scotland, with 
(lie whole revenue of the Chapel Royal He also required the constant presence 
of Mr Carstairs about his person, assigning hint apartments in tlie palace when 
at home, and when abroad with tlie army allowing him .£500 a year for camp 
equipage. 

He was of course with his majesty at all times, and by being thus always at 
hand w'as enabled on somo occasions, to do signal service both to his king and 
his country. Of this we have a remarkable instance, which happened in the 
year 160-1*. In 1G93, the Scottish parliament had passed an act, obliging all 
who were in ofiicc to tike tlie oath of allegiance to their majesties, and at the 
same time to sign the assurance, as it was called, whereby they declared William 
to be king de jure as well as de facto . This was one of the first of a long 
scries of oppressive acts, intended secretly to ruin the Scottish church, by 
bringing her into collision with the civil authorities, and in the end depriv- 
ing her of that protection and countenance which she now enjoyed from them. 
This act had been artfully carried through the parliament by allowing a dis- 
pensing power to the privy council in cases where no known enmity to tlio 
king’s prerogative existed. No honest presbyterian at that time liad any ob- 
jection to king William’s title to the crown ; hut they had insuperable objections 
io the taking of a civil oath, as a qualification for a sacrod office. Numerous 
applications were of course made to the privy council for dispensations ; but that 
court which had still in it a number of the old persecutors, so far from complying 
with die demand, recommended to his majesty, to allow no one to sit down in 
the ensuing general assembly till he had taken the oath and signed the assur- 
ance. Orders were accordingly transmitted to lord Carmichael j the commissioner 
to the assembly to that effect. When his lordship arrived in Edinburgh, how- 
ever, he found the clergy obstinately determined to refuse compliance with his 
demand, and they assured him it would kindle a flume over the nation which it 
would surpass the power of those who had given his majesty this pernicious 
council to. extinguish. Lord Carmichael, firmly attached to his majesty, and 
aware that the dissolution of this assembly might not only be fetal to tbe ohurca 
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of Scotland, hut to the interests of Ills majesty in that country, sent a flying 
packet to the king, representing the difficulty, and requesting further instruc- 
tions. Some of the ministers at the same time wrote a statement of the case to 
Carstairs, requesting his best offices in the matter. Lord Carmichael’s packet 
arrived at Kensington on a forenoon in the absence of Mr Carstairs, and William, 
who, when he could do it with safety, was as fond of stretching the prerogative as 
any of his predecessors, with the advice of the trimming lord .Stair and the in- 
famous Tarhet, both of whom being with him at the time, calumniously repre- 
sented the refusal on the part of the clergy to take the oaths, as arising from 
disaffection to his majesty’s title and authority, peremptorily renewed his in- 
structions to the commissioner, and despatched them for Scotland without a 
moment’s delay. 

.Scarcely was tiiis done, when Carstairs arrived; and learning the nature of 
the despatch that had been sent for Scotland, hastened to find the messenger before 
ins final departure, and having found him, demanded hack the packet, in his 
majesty’* name. It was now late in the evening; hut no time was to he lost; 
so lie ran straight to his majesty’s apartment, where lie was told by the lord in 
waiting that his majesty was in bed. Carstairs, however, insisted on seeing him; 
and, being introduced to his chamber, found him fast asleep, lie turned aside 
the curtain, and gently awakened hint; the king, astonished to see him at so 
late an hour, and on his knees by his bedside, asked, with some emotion, what 
was the matter. “ I am come,” said Carstairs,” to beg my life!” “ Is it possi- 
ble,” said the king, with still higher emotion, u that you can have been guilty 
of a crime that deserves death ?” “ 1 have. Sire,” lie replied, showing the 

packet lie had just brought back from the messenger. “ And have you, indeed,” 
said the king, with a severe frown, “ presumed to countermand my orders?” 
“ Let me he heard hut for a few moments,” said Carstairs, “and I am ready to 
submit to any punishment your majesty shall think proper to inflict.” He then 
pointed out very briefly the danger of the advice lie had acted upon, and the 
consequences that would necessarily follow if it was persisted in, to which his 
majesty listened with great attention. When he had done, the king gave him 
the despatches to read, after which he ordered him to throw them into the tire, 
and draw out others to please himself, which he would sign. This was done 
accordingly ; hut so many hours’ delay prevented file messenger from reaching 
Kdinhurgh, till Ihe very morning when the assembly was to meet ; when 
nothing hut confusion was expected; the commissioner finding himself under 
the necessity of dissolving ihe assembly, and the ministers being determined to as- 
sert their own authority independent of the civil magistrate. Both parties were 
apprehensive of the consequences, and both were happily relieved by the arri- 
val of the messenger with his majesty’s letter, signifying that it was his pleasure 
that the oaths should be dispensed with. With the exception of the act estab- 
lishing presbytery, this was the most popular act of his majesty’s government in 
Scotland. It also gained Mr Carstairs, when his part of it caiue to be known, 
more credit with his brethren and with preshy teviaus in general, than perhaps 
any other part of his public procedure. From this period, down to the dent a 
of the king, there is nothing to be told concerning Carstairs, but that lie con- 
tinued still in favour, and was assiduously courted by all parties; ami was sup- 
posed to have so much influence, particularly in what related to the church, 
that he was oiled Caudinaj, CAitsTAiits, 

Having only the letters that were addressed to him, without any of his replies, 
we on only conjecture what these may have been. The presumption is, that 
they were prudent and discreet. Though he was so great a favourite with IN d- 
liiixn, There was no provision made for him at his death. Anne, however, 
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though she gave liim no political employment, continued him in the chaplain* 
ship for Scotland, with the same revenues he had enjoyed under her predeces- 
sor. In the year 1704, he was elected principal of the college of Ldinburgli, 
for w hich he drew up a new and very minute set of rules ; and, ns he was 
wanted to manage affairs in the church courts, he was, at the same time, (at 
least in the same year,) presented to the church of (irej friars ; ami, in conse- 
quence of uniting this wilh his ollice in the university, he was allowed a salary 
of 2200 mcrUs a year. Three years after this he was translated to the High 
Church. Though so deeply immersed in politics, literature had always engaged 
much of Carstairs’ attention ; ami he had, so early as i (i 113, obtained a gift from 
the crown to each of the Scottish universities, of three hundred pounds sterling 
per annum, out of the bishops’ rents hi Scotland. Now that he was more closely 
connected with these learned bodies, he exerted all his influence with the 
government to extend its encouragement and protection towards them, and thus 
essentially promoted the cause of learning. It has indeed been said, that from 
the donations he at various times procured for the (Scottish colleges, he was the 
greatest benefactor, under the rank of royalty, to those institutions, that bis 
country ever produced. The first General Assembly that met after he became 
a minister of the church of Scotland, made choice of him fur moderator; ami 
in the space of eleven years, lie was lour times called to till that ollice. 
rVoni his personal influence and the manner in which he was supported, he may 
lie truly said to have had the entire management of the church of Scotland. In 
leading the church lie displaced great ability and comprehensiveness of mind, 
with uncommon judgment. “ 1 ie moderated tlie keenness of parly zeal, ami infused 
a spirit of cautious mildness into the deliberations of the General Assembly. 1 As 
tlie great, body of the more zealous clergy were hostile to the union of the king- 
doms, it required all Ins influence to reconcile them to a measure, which he, as 
a whole, approved of, as of mutual henelit to the two countries; and although, 
afer this era, the church of Scotland lost much of her weight, in tlie councils ci' 
the kingdom, she still retained her respectability, and perhaps was all the better 
of a disconnection with political allairs. When queen Anne, among the last acts 
of her reign, restored the system of patronage, lie vigorously opposed it ; and, 
though unsuccessful, his visit to London at that time was of essential service in 
securing on a stable basis the endangered liberty of the church. The ultra-tory 
ministry, hostile to the protesla nt interests of these realms, had devised certain 
strong measures for curtailing tlie power of the church of (Scotland, by discon- 
tinuing her assemblies, or, at least, by subjecting them wholly to the nod of the 
court. 31 r Gars tail’s prevailed oil the ad mini stmt ion to abandon the attempt ; 
and lie, on liis part, promised to use all his influence to prevent the discontents 
occasioned by the patronage bill from breaking out into open insurrection. It 
may be remarked, that, although patronage is a privilege which, if harshly 
exercised, acts as a severe oppression upon the |K*ople ; yet, while justified so 
tar in abstract right, by tlie support which the patron is always understood to 
give to the clergyman, it was, to say the least of it, more expedient to be en- 
forced at the commencement of last century than perhaps fit present, as it tended 
to reconcile to the church many of the nobility and gentry of the country, who 
were, in general, votaries of episcopacy, and therefore disaffected to the stale 
and to the general interests.” 

Principal Carstairs was, it may be supposed, a zealous promoter of the suc- 
cession of the house of Hanover. Of so much importance were liis services 
deemed, that George I., two years before liis accession, signified liis acknow- 

1 We hen* quote from a memoir of Principal Carstairs, which appeared in the Christian 
Instructor, for March, 1827. 
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lodgments by a, letter, and, immediately after arriving in 'Kngland, renewed 
his appointment as chaplain for Scotland. The last considerable duty upon 
which the Principal Mas engaged, was a mission from the Scottish church to 
congratulate the first prince of the house of Brunswick upon liis accession. He 
did not long survive this period. In August, 1715, he was seized with an 
apoplectic lit, which carried him off about the end of the December following, 
iu the 07th year of his age. liis body lies interred in the Grey friars’ church- 
yard, where a monument is erected to his memory, with a suitable inscription in 
Latin. The university, the clergy, and the nation at large, united in lamenting 
the loss of one of their brightest ornaments, and most distinguished benefactors. 

Carstairs was one of tlie most remarkable men ever produced by this country*, 
lie appears to have been born with a genius for managing great political under- 
takings ; his father, in one of his letters, expresses a fear lest his “ hoy Willie ” 
should become too much of a public political man, and get himself into scrapes. 
His first move in public life was for the emancipation of his country from tyran- 
liical misrule ; and nothing could w'eli equal the sagacity with which he con- 
ducted sonic of the most delicate and hazardous enterprises for that purpose. 
In consequence of the triumph of the principles which he then advocated, he 
became possessed of more real influence in tho state than has fallen to the lot 
of many responsible ministers ; so that the later part of his life presented the 
strangest contrast to tho earlier part. AY hat is strangest of all, lie preserved 
through these vicissitudes of fortune the same humble spirit and simple worth, 
the same zealous and sincere piety, the same amiable and affectionate heart. It 
fell to the lot of Carstairs to have it iu his power to do much good ; and nothing 
could be said more emphatically in liis praise, than that he improved every 
opportunity. The home and heart, of Carstairs were constantly alike open. 
The former was the resort of all orders of good men ; the latter was alive to 
every beneliccjit and kindly feeling. It is related of liim, that, although per- 
haps the most cflicicul enemy which tlie episcopal church of Scotland ever had, 
he exercised perpetual deeds of charity towards tho unfortunate ministers of 
that communion who were displaced at the revolution. The effect of liis gene- 
rosity to them in overcoming prejudice and conciliating affection, appeared 
strong at his funeral. When liis body was laid in the dust, two men were 
observed to turn aside from tlie rest of the company, and, bursting into tears, 
bewailed their mutual loss. Upon inquiry, it was found that these were two 
11011 -jura nt clergymen, whose families had been supported for a considerable time 
by his. benefactions. 

In the midst of all his greatness, Carstairs never forgot the charit ies of domes- 
tic life. His sister, who had been married to a clergyman in File, lost her 
husband a few days before iter brother arrived from London on matters of great 
importance to the nation. Hearing of liis arrival, she came to Edinburgh to 
see him. Upon calling at liis lodgings in the forenoon, she was told lie was 
not at leisure, as several of tho nobility and oflicers of state 'were gone in to see 
him. fcihe then bid the servant only whisper to him, that she desired to know 
w^ion it would be convenient for him to see her. He returned for answer — 
immediately ; and, leaving the company, ran to her and embraced her in the 
most affectionate manner. Upon her attempting to make some apology for her 
unseasonable interruption to business, “ Make, yourself easy,” said he, u these 
gentlemen are come hither, not on my account, but their own. They will wait 
w ith patience till l return. You know I never pray long,” — and, after a short, 
but fervent prayer, adapted to her melancholy circumstances, lie fixed the time 
when be could see her more at leisure ; and returned in tears to his company. 

'i he close attention which he must have paid to politics does not appear to 
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have injured Ins literature any more than his religion, though it perhaps pre- 
vented him from committing any work of either kind to the press. We aro 
told that his lirst oration in the public hall of the university, after his installa- 
tion as principal, exhibited so much profound erudition, so much acquaintance 
with classical learning, and such an accurate knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
that his hearers were delighted, and the celebrated Dr Pitcairn declared, that 
when Mr Carstairs began his address, he could not help fancying himself in the 
forum of ancient Home. In the strange mixed character which lie bore through 
life, he must have corresponded with men of all orders ; but, unfortunately, 
there is no collection of his letters known to exist. A great number of letters 
addressed to him by the most eminent men of his time, were preserved by his 
widow, and conveyed through her executor to liis descendant. Principal M‘Cor- 
miek, of St Andrews, by whom they were published in the year 1774. 

CHAMBERS, David, a distinguished historical and legal writer, of the six- 
teenth century, was a native of Koss-shire, and generally styled “ of Ormond” in 
that county, lie received his education in the laws and theology at Aberdeen 
college, and afterwards pursued his studies in the former branch of knowledge 
in France and Italy. The earliest date ascertained in his life is his studying at 
Bologna under Marianus Sozcmis in 155(3. Soon after, returning to his native 
country, he assumed the clerical offices of parson of Study and chancellor of 
the diocese of Hess. Ills time, however, seems to have been devoted to the 
legal profession, which was not then incompatible with the clerical, ns has al- 
ready been remarkably shown in the biography of his contemporary and friend 
Sir Janies Balfour. In 15(34, he was elevated to the bench by his patroness 
Queen Mary, to whose fortunes ho was faithfully attached through life, lie was 
one of the high legal functionaries, entrusted at this time with the duty of compil- 
ing and publishing the acts of the Scottish parliament. The result of the 
labours of these men was a volume, now known by the title of “ the Black Acts,” 
from the letter in which it is printed. While thus engaged in ascertaining the 
laws of his country, and diilusing a knowledge of them among his countrymen, 
he became concerned in one of the basest crimes which the whole range of 
Scottish history presents. Undeterred either by a regard to fundamental 
morality, or, what, sometimes has a stronger influence over men, a regard to his 
high professional character, he engaged in the conspiracy lor destroying the 
queen’s husband, the unfortunate Darnley. After that deed was perpetrated, 
a placard was put up by night on the door of the tolbooth, or hall of justice, 
which publicly denounced lord Ormoml as one of the guilty persons. “ I have 
made inquisition,” so ran this anonymous accusation, “ for the slaughter of the 
king, and do find the earl of Botliwcll, Mr Janies Balfour, parson of Flisk, 
Mr David Chambers, and black Mr John Spence, the principal devysers there- 
of.” It affords a curious picture of the times, that two of these men were 
judges, while the one last mentioned was one of the two crown advocates, or 
public prosecutors, and actually appeared in that character at the trial of his 
accomplice Bothwell. There is matter of further surprise in the partly clerical 
character of Balfour and Chambers. The latter person appears to liavo ex- 
perienced marks of the queen’s favour almost immediately after the murder of 
her husband. On the 19th of April, he had a ratification in parliament of the 
lands of Ochtcrslo and Caslletun. On the ensuing 12th of May, he sat as one 
of the lords of Session, when the queen came forward to absolve Bothwell from 
Ml guilt he might have incurred, by the constraint under which he liad recently 
placed her. lie also appears in a sederunt of privy council held on the 22d 
of May. But after this period, the fortunes of his mistress experienced a 
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strange overthrow, and Chambers, unable to protect himself from the wrath of 
the ascend ant party, found it necessary to take refuge in Spain . 

He here experienced a beneficent protection from kin# Philip, to whom ho 
must have been strongly recommended by liis faith, and probably also the tran- 
sactions in which he had lately been engaged. Subsequently retiring to 
France, he published in 1572, ** Histoirc Abrcgec de tous Ics Roys dc France, 
Angletcrre, et Ecossc,” which he dedicated to Henry 111. His chief authority 
in this work was the fabulous narrative of Boecc. In 1579, lie published oilier 
two works in the French language, ‘ c La ltecherclie dcs singuJarites les plus 
remarknblcs concernant 1’ Kstait d’ Kcosse,” and i( Discours de la legitime suc- 
cession dcs femmes aux possessions des leurs parens, et du gouvernement des 
princesses aux empires et royaunie.” The first is a panegyric upon the laws, 
religion, and valour of his native country — all of which, a modern may he inclined 
to think, lie had already rendered the reverse of illustrious by his own conduct. 
The second work is a vindication of the right of succession of females, being in 
reality a compliment to his now imprisoned mistress, to whom it was dedicated. 
In France, Chambers was a popular and respected character ; and lie testified 
his own predilection for the people by selecting their language for his composi- 
tions against the fashion of the age, which would have dictated an adherence 
to the classic language of ancient Rome. Dempster gives his literary character 
in a few words — “ vir inultai ct varim lectionis, nee inanurni ingenii,” a man 
of much and varied reading, and of not unkindly genius.” He was, to use the 
quail .1 phrase of Mackenzie, who gives a laborious dissection of his writings, 

“ well seen in the la reek, Latin, English, French, Italian, and Spanish lan- 
guages.” 

On Ihc return of quieter times, this strange mixture of learning and political 
and moral guilt returned to Ills native country, where, so far from lining called 
to account by the easy James for his concern in the murder of his father, he was, 
in the year L5S(i, restored to the bench, in which situation he continued till his 
death in November 1 592. 

Another literary character, of the same name and the same faith, lived in the 
immediately following age. He was the author of a work infilled “ l);;\i<lis 
Camerarii Scoti, de Scotorum Fortitudinc, Doctrine, et Dictate Lihri Qunluor,” 
which appeared at Paris, in small quarto, in lfiJll, and is addressed by the au- 
thor in a flattering dedication to Hilaries 1. The volume contains a complete 
calendar of the saints connected with Scotland, the multitude of whom is apt to 
astonish a modern protostant. 

CHALMERS, (*KonoK, an eminent antiquary and general writer, was born in 
the latter part of the year L712, at Hod labors, in Banffshire, being a younger 
soil of the family of Pittensear, in that comity, lie was educated, first at tin* 
grammar-school of Fochabers, and afterwards at king's college, Aberdeen, where 
he bad for his preceptor the celebrated l)r Reid, author of the Enquiry into the 
Human Mind. Having studied Jaw at Edinburgh, lie removed to America, 
where lie practised that profession for upwards often years, till tlic colonies de- 
clared themselves independent. Mr Cha liners being a keen loyalist, returned H> 
Britain, where his sufferings recommended him to the government, and he was, 
in 17i3(i, appointed to the respectable situation of clerk to llic Board of Trade. 
The duties of this office he continued to execute, with diligence and ability, Jor 
the remainder of his life, a period of thirty-nine years. 

Previous to his appointment, lie had distinguished himself by various literary 
undertakings, particularly a work entitled “ Political Annals of the United Co- 
lonies,” which appeared in 1730 in 4 to, and manifested a profound knowledge 
of e^l^il history, law, and policy, lie had also published, in 1782, an i s- 
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timate of the Comparative Strength of Great Britain, (luring the present, and 
four preceding reigns; and, in 1784, Opinions on Interesting Subjects of Public 
Law and Commercial Policy, arising from American Independence, the former 
work in quarto, the Latter in octavo. After his appointment, he transferred his 
attention in a great measure from political science to literature. In 1790, 
lie published his life of Daniel Defoe; in 1794, his life of Thomas Huddiman, 
a very curious book ) ; and in tlic course of the few subsequent years, various 
pamphlets apologising for those, himself included, who had believed in the au- 
thenticity of the Shakspeare manuscripts forged by Mr Ireland. He also wrote 
a life of Thomas Paine, in order to inspire a salutary horror for that infamous 
person. In 1800, Mr Chalmers edited the works of Allan linmsay, with an 
elaborate memoir of the poet; in 1805, tlic works of Sir .lames Stewart of 
Coltness, also with a life prefixed ; and in 1800, the writings of Sir David 
Lindsay of the Mount, which was embellished in like manner. All these works, 
however, though very respectable, sink into insignificance when compared with 
one which now proceeded from his pen. The first volume of his “ Caledonia” 
appealed in I 807, in quarto, and astonished the world with the vast extent of its 
erudition and research. It professes to he an account, historical and topogra- 
phical, of North Britain, from the most ancient to the present times ; and the 
original intention of the author was, that it should he completed in four volumes, 
quarto, each containing nearly a thousand pages. Former historians had not 
presumed to inquire any further back into Scottish history than tlic reign of 
Canmore, describing all before that time as obscurity and fable, as Strabo, in his 
maps, represents the inhabitants of every place which he did not know as Ichthy- 
opliagl. But George Chalmers was not contented to start, from this point, lie 
plunged fearlessly into the middle ages, and was able, by dint of incredible re- 
search, to give a pretty dear account of the inhabitants of the northern part 
of the island since the lloniau conquest. The historical part of his work, which 
occupies the first volume, is divided into periods analogous fo the different races 
who predominated in the country: thus we have tlie Homish period, the Piclislt 
period, the Scottish period (between the subjugation of the Diels, and the intrusion 
of the Saxons under Malcolm Can more,) and the Scot e-Saxon period, which 
cuds with the accession of Robert Bruce, after which the learned author pro- 
fesses to give only an outline of our national history. The pains which lie 
must have taken, in compiling information for this work, are almost, hoyoiul be- 
lief — although lie tells us in his preface that it had only been the amusement of 
his evenings. The remaining three volumes were destined to contain a topo- 
graphical and historical account of each county, and flic second of these com- 
pleted his task so far as the Lowlands were concerned, when death stepped in, 
and arrested tlie busy pen of the antiquary, May 31, 1825. Mr Chalmers is 
undei stood to have left the remainder of liis great work nearly ready for tlie 
press ; and it is to be hoped that his nephew, Mr James Chalmers, who for 
many years was Ills intimate associate and literary assistant, will see fit to give 

speedily to the world. As a writer, George Chalmers does not rank high in 
point of elegance of style ; but the solid value of his matter is far more than 
sufficient to counterbalance both that defect, and a certain number of prejudices 
hy which his labours are otherwise a little deformed. Besides the works which 
have mentioned, he was the author of some of inferior note, including various 
political pamphlets on tlie Tory side of tlie question. He was also tlie writer of 
l "o papers in tlie Looker-on, the one oil Illicit Hopes, the other on the Equali- 
sation of Follies and Diseases. 

CHAPMAN, (Dr) Georgk, an eminent teacher and respectable writer on 
education, was horn at tlie farm of little Blacktown in the parish of Alvale, 

3 T 
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Banffshire, in August , 1723 . After receiving the rudiments of his education at 
tlie parish school, he went to King’s College, Aberdeen, where he was success- 
ful in obtaining a bursary against a great number of competitors, l/pon this 
exhibition, he studied four seasons, during which he made great progress in lan- 
guages and philosophy. He then became tutor in the family of a private gen- 
tleman, named Stewart, by whose recommendation he was appointed master of 
the school of liis native parish. I Lis great merit as a teacher speedily brought 
him nearer the capital. In 1747, he became assistant to the well known Mr 
John Love, in the school at Dalkeith, which was then, and has ever since been, 
one of high reputation. Four years afterwards, he was appointed joint master 
of the grammar school of Dumfries, where, ns his colleague was very aged and 
itiiirm, he had most of the duty. In tills situation he continued for twenty 
seven years, during which he acquired extensive reputation as a teacher, and 
amassed considerable wealth, lie was at length induced by the multitude of the 
boarders who came to bis bouse, to throw himself entirely into that line of life, 
which he accounted more lucrative and less laborious than teaching a school. Jt 
was found, how'ever, that the preference given to his house injured the prospects 
of liis successor ; and accordingly, with a generosity which cannot be too highly 
praised, lie retired from the town altogether, and established himself upon bis 
native farm in Banffshire, where he kept a small academy. He was soon after 
invited by the magistrates of Banff’ to superintend the grammar school of that 
town. With their approbation, be converted it into an academy, and appointed 
such teachers as he knew to be well qualified. He finally removed to Edin- 
burgh, where for some years near the close of the last century, he carried on 
business as a printer. At the same time he received boarders into liis country 
bouse at labberton, for the purpose of amusing himself with his favourite busi- 
ness of instruction. He died February 22d, 180(>, having almost to (he last 
day of his life been engaged in his usual duties. Dr Cliapman’s Treatise on 
1'Muotion appeared in 1782; a work of great practical utility, lie was also 
the author of some smaller works on subjects connected with education. 

ClIAltLliS 1., king of (ireat Britain, was the second son of James VI. of 
Scotland, and First of Great Britain, by Anne, daughter of Frederick II., king 
of Denmark and Norway. Charles was born at Dunfermline palace, which was 
the dotarial or jointure house of his mother the queen, oil the J Dili of No v em- 
ber, 1000, being the very day on which the carl of Howry and liis brother 
were publicly dismembered at tlie cross of Edinburgh, for their concern in tlse 
celebrated conspiracy. King .lames remarked with surprise that the principal 
incidents of his own personal and domestic history had taken plaee on this par- 
ticular day of the month : he had been born, he said, oil the lDth of June ; be 
first saw liis wile on the 10th of May ; and his two former children, as well as 
this one, had been born on the lIHh day of different months. Charles was only 
two years and a half old when his father was called up to Fngland to till the 
throne of Elizabeth. The young prince was left behind, in charge of the earl 
of Dunfermline, but joined liis father in July, lli03, along with his mother and 
the rest of the royal family. Being a very weakly child, and not likely to live 
long, the honour of keeping him, which in other circumstances would have been 
eagerly sought, was bandied about by the courtiers, anti with some difficulty "as 
at length accepted by Sir .Robert Carey and his wife. This was the gentleman 
who burned, with such mean alacrity, to inform king James of the demise «t 
his cousin Elizabeth, from whom, in life, he liad received as many favours as he 
could now hope for from her successor. Carey tells us in his own Memoirs, 
that the legs of the child were unable to support him, and that the king ba< 
some thoughts of mending the matter by a pair of iron boots, from which, how* 
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over, he was dissuaded. At liis baptism, December 23, 1600, Charles had re- 
ceived the titles of duke of Albany, marquis of Ormond, earl of Ross, and lord 
Anlmanach. lie was now, January 1005, honoured with the second title of the 
English royal family — duke of York. 

King- James, whatever may have been the frivolity of his character in some 
respects, is undeniably entitled to the credit of having carefully educated his 
children. Prince Henry, the elder brother, and also Charles, were proficients 
in English, Latin, and French, at an amazingly early age. Although, from 
their living in separate houses, he did not see them often, he was perpetually 
writing them instructive and encouraging letters, to which they replied, by his 
desire, in language exclusively supplied by themselves. The king was also in 
the habit of sending many little presents to his children. “ Sweete, s wee to 
father,” says Charles, in an almost infantine epistle, yet preserved in the Advo- 
cates’ Library, “ 1 learn to decline substantives and adjectives. Give me your 
blessing. I thank you for my best man . Your loving son, York.” The 
character of Charles was mild, patient, and serious, as a child is apt to ho who 
is depressed by ill health, or an inability to take a share in youthful sports. 
Ilis brother Henry, who was nearly seven years his senior, and of more robust 
character, one day seized the cap of archbishop Abbot, which lie put upon Charles’ 
head, telling him, at the same time, that, when he was king, he would make him 
archbishop of Canterbury. 1 ienry dying in November l(i 1 2, left a brighter pros- 
pect open before his younger brother, who, in Hi Hi, was formally created prince 
of Wales. At this splendid ceremony the queen could not venture to appear, lest 
the sight should renew her grief for the amiable Henry, whom she had seen go 
through the same solemnity only a short, time before his death. As he grew up to- 
wards manhood, Charles gradually acquired strength, so that at twenty he was well 
skilled in manly exercises, and accounted the best rider of the great horse in 
his father’s dominions. Ilia person was slender, and his face — hut the majestic 
melancholy of that face is too deeply impressed on every mind to require descrip- 
tion. It was justly accounted very strange that the marquis of Buckingham, the 
frivolous favourite of king James, should have become equally agreeable to the 
grave temperament of the prince of Wales. Charles was perpetually in the 
company of that gay courtier, and the king used to consider them both ns his 
children. He always addressed the prince by the epithet <e Baby Charles,” and 
in writing to Buckingham, he as invariably subscribed himself as u liis dear 
dad.” James had high abstract notions as to the rank of those who should be- 
come the wives of princes. He considered the sacred character ot a king de- 
graded by a union with one under his own rank. While his parliament, 
therefore, wished him to match his son to some small German princess, who had 
the advantage of being a good protestant, he contemplated wedding him to the 
grand-daughter of Charles V., the sister of the reigning king of Spain. Both 
James and Charles had a sincere sense of the errors of Rome ; but the fatality 
°t matching with a Catholic princess was not then an established maxim in 
Lnglisli policy — and the time seems approaching when it will be so no more. 
R Mas also hoped that the Spanish monarch might he instrumental in procuring 
a restoration of the Palatinate of the Rhine for the son-in-law of the king of 
Great Britain, who had lost it in consequence of his placing himself at the head 
°f I he Bohemians, in a rebellion against the emperor of Germany. The earl of 
Bristol, British ambassador at Madrid, was carrying on negotiations for this 
match, when Charles, with the romantic feeling of youth, resolved to travel 
into Spain, and woo the young princess in person. In February 1623, he set 
°ut with the marquis of Buckingham, and only two other attendants,- himself 
bearing the incognito title of Mr John Smith, a union of the two most familiar 
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names in England, while the marquis assumed that of Mr Thomas Smith. At 
Paris, they obtained admission to the rehearsal or practising of a masque, where 
the prince beheld the princess Henrietta Maria of France, daughter of the il- 
lustrious Henry IV., and sister of the reigning king, Louis Xlll., who was in 
reality destined to be his wife. It appears, however, that he paid no attention 
to this lady on the present occasion. His heart being full of the object of his 
journey, he directed liis whole attention to the queen of France, because she 
was sister to the Spanish princess, whom he was going to see. In a letter to his 
father, he speaks in terms of high expectation of the latter individual, seeing 
that her sister was the handsomest of twenty women (Henrietta was of course 
included) whom he saw at this masque. That Charles subsequently placed liis 
whole affections on a woman whom he now saw with indifference is only another 
added to the many proofs, that love is among the most transferable of all tilings. 
On his arrival at Madrid, lie was received in the most courteous manner by tin* 
Spanish court, and his gallantry, as might be expected, made a strong impression 
upon the people. The celebrated Lopez de Vega wrote a canzonet on the occa- 
sion, of which the first verse has chanced to meet our eye : 

Carlos Kstiiurtlo soy ; 

Quo simile amor mi qui 1 
A1 cielo do Ivqmua vuy 
For vor nir oslrdlo Maria. 

[Charles Stuart am l : 

Love linsguiilcd mo far 
To this lair Spanish sk\, 

To see Mary my star.] 

But, while he was entertained in the most affectionate manner by the people, 
and also by (heir prince, (he formal policy of ihe court dictated tluit he should 
hardly oversee his intended bride. The marquis of Buckingham seriously pro- 
posed that he should semi home for some perspective glasses, in order to reduce 
the distance at which she was kept from him. So far as liis opportunities permit- 
ted him to judge of her personal merits, he admired her very much ; but we sus- 
pect that if lie bad fallen in love, as he had expected, he never would have broken 
off the match. After spending all (lie summer at the Spanish court, waiting for 
a dispensation from the Pope, to enable the princess to marry a protestant, lie 
was suddenly inspired with some disgust, and abruptly announced his intention 
of returning home. The marquis, now duke, of Buckingham, whose mercurial 
manners had given great offence to the Spaniards, and who had conceived great 
offence in return, is supposed to have caused this sudden change of purpose. 
The carl of Bristol was left to marry the princess in the way of proxy, hut with 
secret instructions not to do so till he should receive further orders. 

It would bo rash to pronounce judgment upon this affair with so little evi- 
dence as history has left us ; but it seems proliahlc that the match was broken 
off, and the subsequent war incurred, purely through some freakish caprice of tbs 
favourite — for upon such things then depended the welfare of the nations. 
This contemptible court-butterfly ruled with absolute power over both the king 
and his son, but now chiefly sided with the latter against his father, being sensi- 
ble that the old king was no longer able to assert liis independency against the 
growing influence of his son. As the English people would have then fought 
in any quarrel, however unjust, against the Spaniards, simply because they were 
catholics, the war was very popular; and Buckingham, who chiefly urged it, 
became AS much the favourite of the nation, ns he was of the king and prince. 
A negotiation was subsequently opened with France, for a match with the prin- 
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cess Henrietta Maria. On llie 27 th of March, 1025, Charles succeeded his 
father as king ; and, on the 2 2d of June, the princess, to whom he had pre- 
viously been espoused by proxy, arrived in London. 

It would be foreign to the character of this work to enter into a full detail of 
the public transactions in which Charles was concerned in his regal character. 
IVe shall, therefore, be content with an outline of these transactions. It 
was the misfortune of Charles to live at one of those periods, which occur regu- 
larly throughout English history, when the people determine to wrench otf a 
new part of their liberties from the prerogative of the king. It is ungener- 
ously assumed by many of the friends of liberty, that Charles was its determined 
enemy, and that lie was ever anxious to reduce the people to more complete 
sullied ion than before. The truth is, the popular spirit was the aggressor in 
the quarrel, and he the defender ; though it is, perhaps, to he allowed that, in 
the course of the contest, he might occasionally take active measures for fencing 
himself against anticipated attacks, and thus appear for a time as acting in the 
opposite capacity. This is the natural course of things * for though there may 
he occasionally such a thing as a ruler naturally disposed to tyrannise for tyran- 
ny’s sake, the principle of popular resistance is iniiuitcly more active and gene- 
ral, ami, what is also to he taken largely into account, infinitely more practi- 
cable. During the whole reign of king James, the house of Commons liad been 
in a constant state of warfare with the crown, making every supply which it 
voted the purchase-money of some concession to the spirit of popular resistance, 
so as to threaten the complete subjection of the monarchical part of the consti- 
tution. The easy nature of James had got over these collisions much better 
than was to be expected from the grave and stern temperament of his son. 
After a few such disputes with his parliament, (for the House of Lords always 
joined with the Commons,) Charles concluded his wars, to save all expense, and, 
resolving to call no more parliaments, endeavoured to support the crown in the 
best way he could by the use of liis prerogative. For ten years subsequent to 
ll)2*S, when the duke of Buckingham was assassinated, be contrived to carry on 
the slate with hardly any assistance from his officers, using chiolly the advice of 
Laud, bishop of London, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, and also relying 
considerably upon the queen to whom he was devotedly attached. During all 
this time, the country enjoyed external peace, and an extraordinary degree of 
internal prosperity. The life of the king was varied in 10.33, by a journey to 
Scotland, iu order to be crowned as king of that country. 

It was in vain, however, that the British people enjoyed every physical hap- 
piness, so long as they conceived themselves to be unjustly ruled. T he exactions 
of the king might be never so light; but then they were imposed without their 
own consent, as by parliament expressed. Religious sectarianism entered into 
and gave a strong impulse to the spirit of civil freedom. The dissenters from 
the church of England were at this time a rapidly increasing body; and llie 
church to maintain her power, thought proper to visit them with some severe 
sentences. The spirit with which the regular clergy were animated against the 
non-conformists, may be argued from the fact, that Laud publicly blessed Hod, 
when a preacher of the name of Leighton was sentenced to lose liis ears, and be 
whipped through the streets of London, 'llie king and the archbishop hail 
always looked with a jealous eye upon Scotland, where the episcopal form of 
government w r as as yet only struggling for supremacy over a people who were 
almost without exception presbyterinn. It was felt to be necessary that no part 
ot the kingdom should continue with a form of worship akin to that of the 
English dissenters ; and hence the liturgy which Charles caused to be introduced 
into the Scottish churches, in 1037. 
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The Scots united themselves in a solemn covenant against this innovation, and 
at the close of the year, l(i 3 8, felt themselves so confident in their own strength 
as to abolish episcopacy in a General Assembly of the church. The king, in 
spring, 1033, conducted an army of 20,000 to put down the Scots; but they 
met him with an equal force, and the king was reduced to a pacification, which 
left the grounds of quarrel undecided. Next year, Charles raised another army ; 
but the Scots anticipated him by invading England, and at Newburn on the 
Tyne overthrew a large detachment of his forces, and immediately after gained 
possession of Newcastle. All expedients for supporting his army now failed, 
and ho seemed about to be deserted in a great measure by the affections of his 
subjects. A large portion of the English entered heartily into the views of the 
Scots, whose zeal against episcopacy promised to be an excellent weapon against 
the extent of the royal prerogative, and also against the church. It was agreed 
by all parties that tlie northern army should be kept up at a certain monthly 
pay, till such time as a parliament should settle the grievances of the nation. 
Charles called logo the* the celebrated assembly which afterwards acquired the 
name of the Lung Parliament . This was only giving collective force and energy 
to the party which longed for his overthrow. He was obliged to resign his 
favourite minister, Stratford, as a victim to this assembly. Some of liis other ser- 
vants only escaped by a timely flight lie was himself obliged to abandon many 
points of bis prerogative which he liad hitherto exercised. Fearing that no- 
thing but the sword could decide the quarrel, lie paid a visit in autumn, 1041, 
to Scotland, and endeavoured, by making every concession to the religious pre- 
possessions of that nation, to secure its friendship, or at least its neutrality. In 
August, 1012, lie creeled his standard at Nottingham, and soon found himself at 
the head of a considerable army, compose! I chiefly of the country gentry and 
their retainers. The parliament, on the other hand, was supported by the city 
of London, and by the mercantile interest in general. At the first, Charles 
gained several advantages over the parliament ; but the balance was restored by 
the Scots, who, notwithstanding the fulfilment of all their desires, took side 
against the king, and, in February, Kill, entered England with a large army. 
The cause of royalty from this lime declined, and in May 1(M6, the king was 
reduced to the necessity of taking refugo in the camp of the Scottish army at 
Newark. By the Scots ho was subsequently delivered up to the English par- 
liament, in consideration of a large sum which they received as arrears of 
military pay. If Charles would have now consented to abolish episcopacy, and 
reign as a very limited monarch, lie would have been supported by the presby- 
terian party, and might have escaped a violent death. But his conscience 
directed him to resist every encroachment upon that form of ecclesiastical polity ; 
and he therefore lost, in a great measure, the support of the presbyteriaus, who, 
though the men that had begun the war, were now sincerely anxious for a 
pacification, being in some alarm respecting a more violent class, who had latterly 
sprung up, and who, from their denial of all forms of church government, were 
styled Independents. This latter party, which reckoned almost the whole army 
in its numbers, eventually acquired an ascendancy over the more modern presby- 
terians ; and, the latter being forcibly excluded from parliament, the few in- 
dividuals who remained formed themselves into a court of justice, before which 
the king was arraigned. Having been found guilty of appearing in arms against 
the parliament, C buries was by this court condemned to sutler death as a traitor, 
which sentence was put in execution, January 30, 1649, in front of his owu 
palace of Whitehall. 

The personal character of this sovereign has been less a matter of dispute 
than the nature of liis public acts, lie is allowed to liave been distinguished by 
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every virtue which can adorn private life. By liis queen, who survived him for 
some years, he left six children, of whom the two eldest, Charles and James, 
were successively kings of Hreat Britain ; a son and a daughter died in early 
youth; and his two remaining daughters, Mary and Henrietta, were respectively 
married to the prince of Orange, and to the duke of Orleans, brother of Louis 
XIV. In literature Charles is entitled to a high rank. There was published 
after his death, a work entitled Eikox Basilisk, which contained a series of re- 
flections proceeding from himself, respecting various situations in which he was 
placed towards the close of his life. This, in a short space of time, went through 
upwards of forty editions, and it every where excited a keen interest in the fate of 
the king and high admiration of his mental gifts. Although for a long time sus- 
pected to have been written by another hand, it, appears iucontestibly proved by 
l)r Christopher Wordsworth, in his work on this subject., (published in 1H21,) to 
have been his own express composition. 

CHKFMAN, Walter, who appears to have been chiefly concerned in intro- 
ducing the art of printing into Scotland, was a servant of king James IV., who 
jiutronised him in that undertaking. None of the honours of learning are known 
to have been attached to the name of Walter Clicpntatt ; hut it is to he inferred 
that his office in the royal household was of a clerical or literary character, as 
we find that on the 21st of February, 1U)U, the lord treasurer enters the follow- 
ing disbursement in liis hooks : “ Hi lien to a hoy to rynue fra Edinburgh to 
Ciulithq, to Watte Chepinan, to signet twaletteris to pas to Woddis, I2d.” His 
name is frequently mentioned in this curious record; for instance, in August, 
1503, amidst a variety of expenses pro servitor thus ” on the occasion of the 
king’s marriage, eight pounds ten shillings are given for u five elne lnglis 
(English ) clai th to Walter Chepinan, ilk elne 31 shillings,” which may show 
the high consideration in which this individual was held. Walter Chepinan is 
found at a somewhat later period in the condition of a merchant and burgess of 
Edinburgh, and joining with one Amlro Millar, another merchant, in the busi- 
ness of a printer. It appears to have been owing to the urgent wishes of the 
king that Scotland was lirst favoured with the possession of a printing press. A 
grant under the privy seal, dated in 1507, recites the causes and objects of this 
measure in the following terms : — 

James, &c. — To al and siudrj our ofliciaris liegis and suhdittis quhnm it 
efieris, quhais kuawlage tliir our lettres saleinu, greting ; wit ye that forsamekill 
its our lovittis servitouris Walter Chepinan and Andro Millar burgessis of our 
burgh of Edinburgh, has, at our instance and request, for our plesour, the 
honour and proftit of our ileal me and leigis, takiu on tliame to furnis and bring 
hame ane prent, with all stuff belangaml tharto, and expert men to use the 
saiuyne, for imprenting within our Hen line of the bukis of our Lawis, actis of 
]>arliaiuent, croniclis, mess hukis, and porluus efter the use of our Llealiue, with 
nddicions and legendis of Scottish sanc.tis, now gaderit to he ekit tharto, and a l 
ut lieris hukis that salhe sene necessar, and to sel the saiiuiiyn for competent 
pricis, he our avis and discrecioun, thair lahouris and expens being considerit ; 
And because we wnderstand that this oimot be perfurnist without rycht greit 
r °st labour and expens, we have granted and proiuittit to thame that tliai sail 
,,0< *l*t be hurt nor prevenit tliaron he ony utheris to tak copy is of ony hukis 
turtlil of our liealine, to ger imprent the samync in utheris countreis, to be 
brocht and sauld agane within our liealnie, to cause the said Walter and Andro 
tyne tliair gret labour and expens; And Ms It is divisit and thoclit expedient he 
Us an d our consall, that in tyme cuming mess hukis, mauualis, matyne bukis, and 
portuus hukis, efter our awin scottis use, and with legendis of Seottis sanctis, as 
w now gaderit. aud ekit be ane lieverend fader in god, and our traist consalour 
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Williame bischope of abirdene and utheris, be tisifc generaly within al our Heal me 
alssone as the sammyn may be imprented and providit, and that no imuier at' 
sic bukis of Salisbury use be broclit to be sauld within our Realnie in tym cum- 
ing ; and gif ony dois in the contrar, that tliai sal tyne the sammyne ; Qubaribr 
we charge stmitlie and commandis yow al and sindrj our ofiiciaris, liegis, and 
subdittis, that nane of yow tak apon band to do ony thing incontrar this our 
awnpromitt, devise and ordinance, in tyme mining, under the pane of escheting 
of the bukis, and punishing of tliair persons bringaris tliarof within our Heal me, 
in contrar this our statut, with al vigour as etleris. Cevcn under our prive Sel at 
Edinburgh, the xv day of September, and of our Itegne the xx‘‘ yer. 

( Uegistrum Sec. Sig. iii. 12‘J.) 

This typographical business would appear to have been in full operation be- 
fore the end of 1507, as, on the 22d of December that year, we find the royal 
trciisurer paying fifty shillings for “ 3 preutit bukes to the king, fcme fra Andro 
Blillaris wyftl” The Cowgate, a mean street, now inhabited by the least 
instructed class of the citizens of Edinburgh, was the place where that grand 
engine of knowledge was established ; as appears from the imprints of some of 
Chcpman and Millar’s publications, and also from a passage in the Traditions of 
Edinburgh, where the exact site of the house is thus made out : — u In the lower 
part of the church-yard [ of St Giles, adjoining the Cowgate] there was a small 
place of worship, denominated the Chapel of Holyrood. Walter Chepinan, the 
first printer in Edinburgh, in 15*2S, endowed an altar in this chapel with his 
tenement in the Cowgate ; and, by the tenor of this charter, we arc enabled to 
point out very nearly the residence of this remarkable person. The tenement 
is thus described : — 6 All and haill this tenement of land, back and loir, with 
houses, laggings, yards, and well, thereof, lying in the Cowgate of Edinburgh, 
on the south side thereof, near the said chapel, betwixt the lands of James 
Lamb on the east, and the lands of John Aber on the west, the arable lands, 
called Wairam’s croft, on the south, and the said street on the north part.’ ” 
It is probable that the site is now covered by the new bridge thrown across the 
Cowgate at that point. 

In the course of a few years, Chepmnn and Millar produced works, 1 of which 
hardly any other set is known to exist than that preserved in the Advocates’ 
Library. 

The privilege granted to Chepmnn and Millar was of a rigidly exclusive kind 
— for at this early period the system of monopolizing knowledge, which is now 
an absurdity and a disgrace, was a matter of necessity, in January 1509, we 
find Waller Chepman asserting the right of his patent against various indivi- 
duals who had infringed upon it by importing books into tlie country. The 
lords of council thus re-inforccd the privilege they had formerly granted to 
him : — 

Anknt the complaint maid by W alter Chcpman, that quluyr he, at the desvre 
of our soverane lord, furnist and broclit haine auc prent and prentaris, for 
prenting of croniclis, missal is, portuuss, and utheris buikis within this realme, 

1 Thu Port eons of Nobkmss, traiislntilontof Fi'renclie in Scud is, be Maister Andro Cad \ on. 
— Thu Knightly tale of (lolagras and Gawane. — Sir Glamorc. — Balade: In all our Gar- 
dunnu grows tliuir no 11 owtls. — T he Golden Targe \ compilit be Maister "William Dunbar. 
— The JMawig, or Disport of Chaucore. — The llyting of Dunbar and Kennedy. — The Traite 
of Orpheus King. — The Nonilness and grete Magne licence. — The Balade of ane right Noble 
Victorious and Miglny Lord Barnard Stewart, of Auhigm, Earl of Heaumont, &r. Coin- 
pilit be Mr Wiijam Dunbar. — The Tale of t he Twn Mari it ’Women and the Wedo. — Lament 
for the death of the Makkaris. — Poetical Price, of one page in length, commencing, My 
Gudaine was a gay Wjf. — The Testament of Mr Andro Kennedy. — Fitts, &c. ol' Ho In n 
Hud* — Breuiarij A benlonciisis ad percelebris Kcclcsie Scoter. — Kjusdem Breviarii P«‘»ci 
JF&fvalis, per Ueverciidum in Christo Pattern Wilelmum, Abirdon. Episcopum, studio 
bus, inaxiinisque cum laboribus collect. 
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;anl to seclude xulisberyix use; Anil to that effect thair wes lettres under our 
soverane lordis priuc solo diroot, till command and charge oiire sovcrano 
jord is licgis, that nain of tliaim stild inbring or sell ony bukis of tlie said use of 
Hallsliory, under the pane of eschctiug of the saniyn ; Neuirthcless, Wilyiam 
Ernst, francis Frost, W illiam Syw, Andro Koss, and diners utliers, nierdiandis 
within tlie burgh of Edinburgh, lies brochl haini, and selis daly, diners bukis of 
i!ie said use, sih as mess bukis, mannualis, portniss, matinbuikis, and diners utlier 
bukis, in tlie disobeing of the said command and lettres, lik as at mar lentil Is 
r-intenit in llie said complaint : The saidis Walter, William, Francis, William, 
and Ar.dro, being* personally present, And tliair Kicblis reasons and allegacious 
j i v* i’ll sene and understand, and thairwith being- 11 i]dy a visit, '1 lie Ian-d is of ( . oun- 
vle forsaidis command it and ehargit the saids William frost, Francis frost, 
william Sym, and Andro llos, personal)', that naiu of tliaim, in tyiue to cmn, 
bring liame, nor sell within this Iiealme, ony misale bukis, mammals, portuiss, 
or malinbnkis, of the said use of Sulusbery, under the pa)ii of eschctiug of the 
,.!ni) n ; And that lettres be written in dew forme to the provest and hal)ies of 
and to olliceris of the kingis Sheri lies in that pairt, to command and charge 
lie oppin proclamation, all utheris merchandis and persons, that nain of tliaim 
lain;;* haini, nor sell within this Kcalmo, ony of the bukis abone writ ten of the 
v*iid use of salusbury, in t\me to come under the said pain, according* to 
the said lettres under our soucranc lordis priuc side direct thairuppon ; And as 
to the bokis that, ar cllis bmcht bame.be the saidis merchantis and utlier per- 
•v:.!s, tliat thai bring* nain to tlie merkot, nor sell nain, within this llealmc, hot 
1 1:.;!, thei have the samyn lurth of this Kcalinc, and sell tliaim; and that the 
•-.*! *<! i:.t provest, baillies, and olliciaris forsaidis, serchc ami seik quhar ony of the 
•e hi is nnnuale, hukis, mesbukis, matinbukis, and portuiss, of the said use beis 
r cht haini in tyme locum, or sauhl of tliaim that ar ellis brocht luime, and 
‘ -rii *te the saui)ii to our sover.me lordis use : Aiulals, that na persons lak copijs 

• i‘ the buikis abonwrittin and doualis, and .... or utlier buikis that the 
' ii«l Walter lies prentit ellis for till haf tliaim to utlier Kcalmes to ger tliaim be 
pivntil, hroclit haini, or saulil, within this Kcalmeiu t)ine locum, under the pain 

• *’ esrSn-tiug* of the samin ; And qulta dois in the contrail*, that the said pain be 
i to e\eculiomi on tliaim, And that lettres be direct hcrapon, in dew lbrme, 

said is. (Acta Data. (Umc. xxi. 70.) 

'i Ik; troubles which befell the kingdom in 151.1, in consequence of the battle 
<«: rhxlden and the death of the king, appear to have put a stop for another age 
!<» the progress of the typographical art in Scotland, 'i here is no further trace 
'fit till the year 151*2, when the national mind was beginning to feel the im- 
pulse of the lie formation. Nothing further is known of Walter Chcpmau, e\- 
'! , ;>t what is to he gathered from the above passage in tlie 'traditions of Ediu- 
■nii-irli — namely, that he was emjdoyed in 152S in bequeathing* his property to 
church, being then in all probability near tlie end of life. 

CIIFVNK, (iEORiiE, a physician of considerable eminence, was born in 1071, 

“ of a good family, though neither the name of his father, nor the place of his 
hii'tli, has beeu commemorated, lie received a regular and liberal education, 
was at first designed by liis parents for the church. iluL though his mind 
" is naturally of a studious and abstracted turn, he afterwards preferred the mc- 
'h«"d profession. He studied physic at Edinburgh, under the celebrated Dr 
I’ilcairne, to whom he became much attached, and whom he styles, in the pre- 
fo his Essay on Health and Long Life, il his great master and generous 
h'umd.” lie has informed us that he was, at this period of his life, addicted to 
- v *y studies anil indulgences; but that lie was soon apprised by the shaking of liis 
; ui<L, and a disposition to be easily milled on a surprise, of tlie unfitness of 
'* liu 
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his constitution for intemperance. When about thirty years of age, having 
taken the degree of M. D. lie repaired to London, and there com- 
menced practice as a physician. Jt affords a curious picture of the times, that 
he found it necessary to become a frequenter of taverns in order to get info 
practice. Ilis cheerful temper, and vivacious conversation soon rendered him 
the favourite of the other gentlemen who frequented those places; lie “ grew 
daily,” he says, u in bulk, and in friendship with those gay men, and their 
acquaintances.” Hut this could not last long, lie soon became excessively fat, 
short-winded, and lethargic, and being further admonished by an attack of ver- 
tigo, nearly approaching to apoplexy, lie was obliged to abandon that style of 
life altogether. 

.Previous to this period, be bad written, at the request of Dr Piteairnc, “ A 
new Theory of Acute and Slow continued Lovers ; wherein, besides the appear- 
ances of such, and the manner of their cure, occasionally, the structure of the 
glands, and the Manner ami Laws of Secretion, the operation of purgative, 
vomitive, and mercurial medicines, are mechanically explained.” Dr Pitcairne 
bad wished to write such a work himself, in order to overthrow the opposing 
theories of some of bis brethren, but. was prevented from doing so by his con- 
stant application to practice, and therefore desired Dr Glicyne to undertake the 
task in his place. The work was hastily produced, and, though it was favour- 
ably received, the author never thought it worthy of receiving his name. The 
next work of Dr Glieyne was entitled, “ bluxionimi Mclhodus In versa : sive 
quantitation fluent ium leges generales.’’ Like many men who are eminent in 
<iue professional branch of knowledge, be was anxious to display an amateur's 
accomplishment in another; and hence this attempt at throwing light upon the 
mysteries of abstract geometry. In later life, lie had the candour to say of this 
work, that it was “ brought forth in ambition, mid brought up in vanity. 
There are some things in it,” he adds, “ tolerable for the time, when the 
methods of quadratures, the mensuration of ratios, and transformation of curves 
into those of other kinds, wore not advanced to such heights as they now are. 
Ihit it is a long time since 1 was forced to forego these barren and airy studies 
for more substantial and commodious speculations: indulging ami rioting in 
these so exquisitely bewitching contemplations being only proper to public pro- 
fessors, ami those who are under no outward necessities, .besides, to own a 
great but grievous truth, though they may quicken and sharpen the invention, 
strengthen and extend the imagination, improve ami reline the reasoning 
faculty, and are of use both in the necessary and luxurious reiiuement of me- 
chanical arts; yet, having no tendency to rectify the will, sweeten the temper, 
or mend the heart, they often leave a stiffness, positiveness, and sutliciency mi 
weak minds, much more pernicious to society, ami the interests of the great 
ends of our being, than all the advantages they can bring can recompense.” 

On limling his health so materially a fleeted by inlemperfuice, Dr Glieyne left 
off eating suppers entirely, and in his other meals took only a little animal food, 
and hardly any fermented liquor. He informs us, that being now confined to 
the penitential solitude of a sick chamber, lie had occasion to experience the 
faithlessness of all friendship formed on the principle of a common taste for 
sensual indulgences. His boon companions, even those who had been particu- 
larly obliged to him, left him like the stricken deer, to bewail iiis own unhappy 
condition ; ‘ so that at last,” says the doctor, “ I was forced into the country 

alone, reduced to the state of cardinal Wolsey, when he said, c if he had served 
his Maker as faithfully and warmly as lie had his prince, he would not have 
forsaken him in that extremity ;’ and so will every one find, when union and 
friendship is not founded on solid virtue, and in conformity to the divine order, 
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but in mere jollity, Reiiig ilius forsaken, dejected, melancholy, and contined 
in my country retirement, my body melting’ away like a snow-ball in summer, I 
bad a long- season for reflection. Having bad a regular and liberal education, 
with the instruction and example of pious parents, I had preserved a firm per- 
suasion of the great fundamental principles of all virtue and morality; namely, 
pure religion; in which I had been confirmed from abstract reasonings, ns well 
as from tbe best natural philosophy. This led me to consider wlm of nil my 
acquaintance I could wisli to resemble most, or which of them had received and 
lived up to the plain truths and precepts contained in the gospels, or particularly 
our Saviour’s sermon on the Mount. I then fixed on one, a worthy and learned 
clergyman ; and as in studying mathematics, and in turning over Sir Isaac New 
ton’s philosophical works, 1 always marked down the authors and writings 
mostly used and recommended, so in this case I purchased and studied such 
spiritual and dogmatic authors as I knew this venerable man approved. Thus l 
collected a set of religious hooks of the first ages since Christianity, with a few 
of the most spiritual of the moderns, which have been my study, delight, and 
entertainment ever since, and on these L have formed my ideas, principles, and 
sentiments, which have never been shaken.” Dr Chcyne further informs us, 
that this reformation in his religious temperament, contributed greatly to for- 
ward the cure of his nervous diseases, which lie perfected by a visit to I lath. 

On his return to London, Dr Clieyne commenced living upon a milk diet, 
which he found remarkably salutary ; hilt after a long course of years he gra- 
dually relapsed into a freer style of living, and though he never indulged to the 
least excess either in eating or drinking, his fat returned upon him, and at last 
lie weighed upwards of thirty- two stone. lieing again admonished of the evil 
cliects of his indulgences, he all at once reverted to his milk diet, and in time 
regained his usual health. From this moderate style of Jiving lie never again 
departed; and accordingly lie enjoyed tolerable health till 1743, when, on the 
I ‘fill of April, lie died at Hath, in full possession of his faculties to the last, and 
without experiencing a pang. 

ilesides the works already mentioned. Dr Clieyne published, in 1705, his 
“ I’lf.l 'Siiphical Principles of Natural Iteligion, containing the Clements of Na- 
tural Philosophy, and the Drools for Natural Religion, arising from them.” 
This work lie dedicated to the earl of Roxburgh, at whose request, and for 
whose instruction, it appears to have been originally written. He also pub- 
lished “ Ail Kssay on the 'True Nature and Due .Method of treating the Lout, 
together with an account of the Nature and Quality of the Rath Waters,” which 
passed through at least five editions, and was followed by 16 An Kssay on Health 
and Long Life.” The latter work he afterwards published in Latin. In 1733 
appeared his “ Knglish Malady, or a Treatise on Nervous Diseases of nil kinds, 
as Spleen, Vapours, Lowness of Spirits, Hypochondriacal .and Hysterical Dis- 
tempers.” From the preface of this work we have derived the particulars here 
related respecting his own health through life. In 1740, Dr Clieyne published 
“ An Kssay on Regimen.” llis last work, which he dedicated to his friend 
and correspondent the earl of Chesterfield, was entitled, <( The Natural Me- 
•hod of Curing the Diseases of the Human Dody, and the Disorders of the Mind 
attending on the Dody.” 

Dr Clieyne was eminently the physician of nervous distempers. He wrote 
chiefly to the studious, the voluptuous, and those who inherited had constitutions 
Irom their parents. As a physician, he seemed to proceed, like Hippocrates of 
wld, and Sydenham of modern times, upon a few great perceptible truths. He 
*s to he ranked among those who have accounted for the operations of medicine, 
; wid the morbid alterations which hike place upon the human body, upon me- 
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clianical principles. A spirit of piety ami benevolence, and an anient zeal for 
the interests of virtue, run through all his writings. It was commonly said, that 
most of the physicians of his own day wore secretly or openly tainted with irre- 
ligion ; hut from this charge Dr Cheyne rendered himself an illustrious excep- 
tion. I-Io was as much the enemy of irreligion in general society, as ot intem- 
perance in his professional character. Some of the metaphysical notions which 
he lias introduced in his writings, may be thought fanciful and ill-grounded; 
hut there is an agreeable vivacity in his productions, together wilh much candour 
and frankness, and, in general, great perspicuity. Of his relatives, his liall- 
hrother, the Rev. William Cheyne, vicar of Weston, near Rath, died September 
<», 17(17, and his son, the 'Rev. John Cheyne, vicar of Rrigstork, Northampton- 
shire, died August 11, 17b 8. 

CLARRKUTON, Ilium, the distinguished African traveller, was born at An- 
nan, in Dumfriesshire, in the year 1788. His father, Mr Ueorge Clapperton, 
was a respectable surgeon in that town. His paternal grandfather, who was a 
physician of considerable ability, was a native of the north of Scot laud, and 
married to a cousin of colonel Archibald Campbell of (lleulyon : this person 
sett I ml in practice at Lochmaben, another town in Dumfriesshire, and enjoyed 
some local fame as a collector of miuoralogic.il and antiquarian curiosities, as 
well as of old Howler ballads and genealogies, some of which were used by Sir 
Walter Scott in his c Minstrelsy of the Scottish R order.” 3Ir Ceorge Clapper- 
ton, the lather of the traveller, was married twice ; by the first marriage, he had 
ten or eleven sons and a daughter, by the second, three sons and three daugh- 
ters. The subject of this memoir was the youngest son by the first marriage. 
Owing partly to tbe number of his family, and partly to an improvident dispo- 
sition, Mr Clapperton was unable to give his son Hugh that classical education 
which is so generally bestowed by people of the middle ranks in Scotland upon 
their children. When able to do little more than read and write indifferently, 
Hugh was placed under the care of M r Rryce Donnie, eminent as a mathema- 
tical teacher, through whom lie acquired a knowledge of practical mathematics 
including navigation and trigonometry. 31 r Downie ever after spoke in terms 
of warm aiicction respecting his pupil, whom he described both as an apt 
scholar, and a most obliging boy, and able to bear with indifference the ex- 
tremes of heal and cold. 

It is frequently (he fate of a large family of the middle order in Scotland, that 
at least one half of the sons leave their fathers house, at an early age, wilh 
little more than the sailor's inheritance of a light heart and a thin pair of 
breeches, to push their way in search of fortune over every quarter of the globe, 
and in every kind of employment. Tile family of Mr (.ieorge Clapperton ap- 
pears to have been one of this order, for, while Hugh found distinction and a 
grave in the plains of Africa, no fewer than live of his brothers hail also adopted 
an adventurous career, in the course of which some rose to a considerable rank 
in the navy and marine service, while others perished in their bloom. At, the 
age of seventeen, the subject of this memoir was bound apprentice to Mr Smith, 
of the IVstletli waite of iUaryport, a large vessel trading between Liverpool and 
North America. In this sit nation he continued for some years, already distin- 
guished for cotdness, dexterity, and intrepidity, when liis course of life was 
suddenly changed by what appeared to be a most unhappy incident. On oiia 
occasion the ship, when at Liverpool, was partly laden with rock-salt, and as 
that commodity was then dear, the mistress of a house which the crew frequented 
very improperly enticed Clapperton to bring her ashore a few pounds in his 
handkerchief Alter some intreuty the youth complied, probably from ids igno- 
rance of the revenue laws; was caught in the act by a custom-house officer, uml 
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menaced with the terrors of trial and imprisonment-, unless lie consented to go 
on board the Mender, lie immediately chose tlie latter alternative, and, shortly 
after, gave a brief account of what had occurred, and the new situation in which 
he found himself placed, in a letter addressed to Mr Scott, hanker, Annan, 
concluding, though in modest and diffident terms, by soliciting the good offices 
of this gentleman to procure him promotion. Dy the influence of Mr Scott, 
exerted through general Dirom of Mount Annan, and his equally amiable lady, 
Clappcrton was draughted on hoard the Clorinde, which was then fitting out for 
the Mast Indies. The commander of this vessel, in compliance with the request 
of Mrs general Dirom, to whom he was related, paid some attention to (Mapper- 
ton, and finding him active and intelligent beyond his years, speedily promoted 
him to the rank of a midshipman ; a circumstance which tended in no mean de- 
gree to fix liis destiny, and shape his fortune in life. u It has often been remarked,” 
says his biographer, Mr M'Dianmd, Ci that what at lirst appears to he a misfor- 
tune, is sometimes the happiest thing' that could have befallen us; and so it 
chanced in the present instance. It may be safely said, that if (Tapperlon had 
not smuggled a few pounds of salt, lie would never have figured as an African 
traveller. Had he remained in the American or coasting trade, he might lirst 
have become mate, then master, then ship’s husband and part owner, and finally 
retired to liis native burgh, with a fortune of a few thousand pounds, and vege- 
tated tranquilly for ten or twenty years, reading the newspapers, or playing at 
billiards in the forenoon, and smoking cigars, and drinking whisky punch or 
negus in the evening. I hit where would have been his laurels — where liis 
ghny — where his zeal in the cause of science — where his dcliancc of death and 
danger — where his place in the British annals!” 

W ithout allowing that the one late has been much better than tlie oilier, either 
for (he traveller or for his country, it is sufficiently obvious, that this step was in 
itself a fortunate one for (Tapperlon, as it opened up to him a much higher career 
of exertion, and one more worthy of liis genius, than that which he had hitherto 
pursued. Previous to I8L3, the British sailors were trained to no particular 
method of managing the cutlass. It being suggested that this was a, defect, a 
few clover midshipmen, among w hom was (Mapperton, were ordered to repair to 
J’lynmuth Dock-yard, to be instructed by the celebrated swordsman, Angelo, in 
what was called the improved cutlass exercise. When their own instructions had 
been completed, tliey were distributed as teachers over the fleet, and Mr Clap- 
pertnn happened to he appointed to the Asia, 71, the flag-ship of vice-admiral 
»^ir Alexander Cochrane, then lying at Spit head. This vessel set sail in 
hmunry, 1811, for Bermuda, and Mr Clapperton continued during the voyage 
to act as drill-sergeant. At this time occurred an incident which strikingly illus- 
trates liis characteristic coolness and intrepidity. One evening the alarm was 
given that the ship was oil fire ; the drums immediately beat to quarters, and 
the firemen were piped away to the gun-room, where an immense quantity of 
luggage bad been temporarily deposited, and whence were issuing huge and in- 
creasing volumes of smoke. The after magazine, containing some hundred 
barrels of gun-powder, was immediately beneath, and the appearance of the 
combustion had become so alarming, that every man awaited liis fate in silence, 
under an impression that the vessel would he speedily blown to atoms. At this 
moment., (Tap pert on was observed by a friend, sitting at a table in (lie larboard 
berth, very quietly smoking a cigar. His friend having expressed surprise at 
bis seeming indi Terence, be stated quite * nolly, “ that being only a supernume- 
*' ar y> 110 particular station bad been assigned to him, and it was therefore of n<» 
importance where lie was at tlie time the ship blew up.” The tire was fortu- 
nately extinguished. 
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While lying at Bermuda, and on the passage out, nothing could exceed i\Ir 
Clapperton’s diligence in discharging the duties of his new occupation. Otficcrs 
as well as men, received instructions from him in the cutlass exercise ; and his 
mauly figure, and sailor-like appearance tended, in the opinion ot all who saw 
him, to fix the attention, and improve the patriotic spirit of the crew. At his 
own, as well as the other messes, where ho was a frequent guest, he was the 
very life and soul of the party ; sung a good song, told a merry talc, painted 
scenes for the ship’s theatricals, sketched views, drew caricatures, and, in one 
word, was an exceedingly amusing and interesting person. Even the admiral 
became acquainted with his delightful properties, and honoured him with his 
warmest friendship and patronage. Clapperlon was obliged, however, to repair 
to the Canadian lakes, which were then about to become the scene ot important 
naval operations. Here he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant, and soon 
after appointed to the command of the Confirmee schooner, the crew ot which 
was composed of nearly all the unmanageable characters in the squadron. To 
keep these men in order was no easy task ; yet his measures were at once so 
firm and so judicious, that, although he rarely had recourse to tlogging, and 
withheld or disbursed allowances of grog, as a better system ot rewards and 
punishments, his troops in the end became so orderly, that the Conliance was 
allowed to he one of the smartest barks on the water. When sins rode at anchor 
on the spacious shores of Lake Erie or Lake Huron, her commander occasion- 
ally repaired to the woods, and with liis gun kept himself in fresh provisions, 
in these excursions he cultivated an acquaintance with the aborigines, and was 
so much charmed with a mode of life, toll of romance, incident, ami danger, 
that he once entertained serious thoughts, when the war was ended, ot becoming 
a deni/en of the forest himself. It was his custom, on ret inning to the vessel,' 
to swim out to it, instead of taking a boat, so that lie might, by approaching 
u n perceived, detect the crew in any little neglect ot duty. On one occa- 
sion, having dined heartily on shore, the water propelled the blood to his head, 
so that he soon became too weak either to retreat or advance. In this situation 
lie contrived to flout, and called for a boat as loudly as he was .aide, for a 
long time his cries were disregarded ; and he ol ten expressed his firm convic- 
tion, that the watch were willing to leave him to his fate, as the best means ot 
getting rid of a rigid disciplinarian. But at length, fearing that it he survived, 
a worse fate would befall them, they sent out a boat, which saved him when at 
the very point of sinking through exhaustion. 'J his adventure irighlened him 
out of the practice. 

In the year 1817, when the flotilla on the lakes was dismantled, Clapperlon 
returned to England, to be placed, like many others, on halt pay, and he ulti- 
mately retired to the old burgh of Loehmaben. There he remained till 18 rJ 0 , 
amusing himself chiefly with rural sports, when he removed to Edinburgh, and 
shortly after became acquainted with a young Englishman of the name of Oud- 
ney, who had just, taken his degree as doctor ot medicine in the college. It 
was at the suggestion of this gentleman that he lirst turned his thoughts to Alii- 
can discovery. On the return of captain Lyon from his unsuccessful attempt to 
penetrate northern Africa, earl Bathurst, then Colonial Secretary, relying on the 
strong assurances of his majesty’s consul at Tripoli, that the road to the south 
of Mourznok, (the extreme point of Lyon’s expedition,) was now open, resolved 
that .1 second mission should be sent out, to explore this unhappy quarter ot the 
globe. Hr Ouduey was, upon strong recommendations from Edinburgh, ap- 
pointed to proceed on this expedition, in the capacity ot consul at Bornou in 
central Africa, being allowed to take Clapper! on along with him as a companion. 
About that limp, the late colonel Denham having volunteered his services in an 
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attempt to pass from Tripoli to Tiiubnctoo ; and it being intended that researches 
should be made from Bornou, as the lived residence of lhe consul, to the east 
and to the west, lord Bathurst added his name to the expedition. 'Hie expedi- 
tion set out from Tripoli early in 1822. It advanced in a line nearly south to 
Mourzook, which is situated in lsit 25 N. and long. 11 E., and which it reached 
on the 8lh of April. Unfortunately, from various circumstances, it was here 
found impossible to proceed any further this season; and while Denham re- 
turned to Tripoli to make new arrangements, (kidney and Clapperton made an 
excursion during June, July, and August, to the westward of Mourzook, into the 
country of the Tuaricks, which they penetrated to Ulnnal, in the eleventh degree 
of cast longitude. 

On the return of Denham in October, he found Clapperton ill cf an ague, and 
(kidney of a cold, and both were in a very wretched condition. On the 2!Hh 
of November, however, the whole expedition was able to proceed. Keeping as 
nearly as possible in a direction due south, and very nearly in the fourteenth 
degree of east longitude, they arrived in February 1823, in the kingdom of 
Boruoii, which they found to be a lar more powerful and civilized shite than 
they could have formerly believed, the most of the inhabitants professing Ma- 
lioiiiedaiiism. This, it must be observed, was a part of the world never before 
Known to have been trodden by a Furopcan foot. On the 17th, the travellers, 
who went in company with a great African merchant named Boo-Uhulnom, 
reached Kouka, the capital of the country, where the sultan had several thou- 
sand well mounted cavalry drawn up to receive them. This city became their 
head quarters for the winter; and while Clapperton andOudncy remained there, 
Denham made an excursion still farther to the south, which he penetrated to 
Jiiisfeia in latitude J) u L5'N., thereby adding in all 1 t > degrees, or nearly 1)00 
geographical miles to the European knowledge of Africa in this direction. Af- 
terwards, Denham made an excursion with Oudney to iMunga and Uambaroo in 
a western direction. 

On the 1 1th of December, 1823, Mr Clapperton, accompanied by Dr Oud- 
ney, commenced a journey to the west, for the purpose of exploring the course 
of the Niger, leaving Denham to explore the neighbouring shores of the great 
lake Chad, which may he called the Caspian of Africa. The two travellers ar- 
rived iu safety at Murmur, where Oudney. who had previously been very weakly, 
breathed liis last in the arms of his companion. “ At any time, in any place,” 
sa>s Clapperton in his narrative, Ci to be bereaved of such a friend had proved 
a severe trial ; but to me ills friend and fellow-traveller, labouring also under 
disease, and now left alone amid a strange people, and proceeding through a 
country which had hitherto been never trod by European feet, the loss was se- 
vere and atllicting in the extreme.” Proceeding on his journey, Clapperton 
reached Kano, the capital of the kingdom of iloussn, which he entered on the 
sMd of January, 182 1. In general the native chiefs treated him with kindness, 
partly from a sense of the greatness of his master, the king of Ureat Britain. 
On the lOth of March, he reached Jackatoo, a large city in hit. L3 N. and long. 

K., which was the extreme point of the expedition in that direction. The 
sultan of this place treated him with much attention, and was found to be a per- 
son of no small intelligence, considering his situation. 

“ March IS), I was sent for,” sa>s Clapperton, “by the sultan, and desired 
to bring with me the ‘ looking-glass of the sun,’ the name they gave to my sex- 
tant. I first exhibited a planisphere of the heavenly bodies. The sultan knew 
all the signs of the Zodiac, some of the constellations, and many of the stars, 
by their Arabic names. The looking-glass of the sun was then brought forward, 
and occasioned much surprise. 1 had to explain all its appendages. 'I he in- 
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verting telescope was an object of immense astonishment ; and I lmd to stand 
at some little distance, to let the sultan look at me through it, for his people 
were all afraid of placing themselves within its magical influence. I had next 
to show him how to take an observation of the sun. The case of the artificial 
horizon, of which I had lost the key, was sometimes very ditlicult to open, as 
happened oil this occasion : I asked one of the people near mo for a knife to 
press lip the lid. lie handed me one quite too small, and I quite inadver- 
tently asked for a dagger for the same purpose. The sultan was immediately 
1 hrou 11 into a fright ; he seized his sword, and half-drawing it from the scab- 
hard, placed it before him, trembling all the time like an aspen leaf. I did 
not deem it prudent to take the least notice of his alarm, although it was I who 
had in reality most cause of fear; and on receiving the dagger, I calmly opened 
the case, and returned the weapon to its owner with apparent unconcern. 
When the artificial horizon was arranged, the sultan, and all his attendants had a 
peep at the sun; and my breach of etiquette seemed entirely forgotten. 9 ’ The 
courage and presence of mind of Clapper l on are most strikingly displayed in 
this anecdote. 

Clapperton was very anxious to have pressed westwards in order to Jail in 
with tile Niger, which he was told was within five days’ journey, and the course 
of which was described to him by the sultan. Hut owing to some of these 
malign jealousies which the slave trade inspires into the African mind, he was 
not permitted to proceed, lie set out, May 4, oil his return to Kouka, which 
lie reached on the 8lh of July. Here he was rejoined by Denham, who scarcely 
knew him, on account of the ravages which illness iiad committed upon his once 
manly frame, 'flic two remaining travellers then set out oil their return to 
'Tripoli, which, after a harassing journey across the desert, they reached, Janu- 
ary, 2li, 1825, about three years after they had lirst set. foot in Africa. They 
returned through Italy to Kurope, ami arrived in Knglaml on the 1st of June. 

'The result of this expedition was a work published in I 82(>, under the title 
of t{ Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa, in 
tlie years 1822, 1823, and 1824, by Major Denham, F.H.S., C aptain Clapper- 
ton, and the late Dr Oudney,” of wliic.li a third edition was published ill 1828. 
'The greater part of this work was the composition of Denham, Clapperton mil) 
writing a minor part, respecting the excursion to Jackatoo, which, however, is 
not the least interesting in the hook. The subject of our memoir wrote in a 
plain, manly, unaffected style, as might have been expected from Ills character. 
'I lie work was published under the immediate superintendence of major Den- 
ham ; and it was not the fate of Clapperton ever to see the result of his labours 
in print. 

This enterprising person was solicited, immediately after his return, to un- 
dertake the management of another expedition to Africa, in company with cap- 
tain l’earce of the royal navy. Dr Morrison, and Mr DicksiAi. On this occasion 
it was projected, that he. should enter the continent, with his companions, at 
the (iuinea coast, and lliencc endeavour to reach Jackatoo in a north-easterly 
direction, so as to make sure of intersecting the Niger. An enterprising youth, 
named llichard Dander, applied to Clapperton lor permission to join the expe- 
dition in any capacity he might think proper. iC The captain,’’ we are in- 
formed by this individual, in his Narrative subsequently published, “ listened to 
me with attention, and, after 1 had answered a lew interrogations, willingly en- 
gaged me to be his confidential servant. In this interview,’’ adds Mr Lander, 
“ the keen, penetrating eye of the African traveller did not escape my observa- 
tion, and liy its lire, energy, and quickness, denoted, in my own opinion at 
least, the very soul of enterprise and adventure.” After being entrusted with 
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an answer from tlie king to a letter which he had brought from the sultan Iloilo 
of Jackatoo, and with a letter to 1C1 Kaneniy, the Shiekh of Bornou, Clapper- 
ton left Kurland with his company, on the 27th August, not three mouths from 
tin* time of his return. Mr Dickson having been, at his own request, landed at 
Whydali, the rest disembarked, on the 28th of November, at Bailagry in the 
Bight of Benin. 

The journey into the interior was commenced on the 7th of December, and 
Clapperton soon had the pain of seeing his two companions, Pearce and Morri- 
son, fall a sacrifice to its hardships. Accompanied by a merchant named llout- 
son, who joined him jus a volunteer, he pursued his enterprise, and on the 1 5th 
of January 1820, arrived at Kjitunga, the capital of Youriha. From this point 
Mr Jloutson returned without molestation, leaving’ Clap per ton and Lander to 
pursue their journey alone. They soon after crossed the Quorra, or Niger, 
at Boussa, the place where Park had met his untimely fate. In July, the tra- 
vellers reached Kano, a large city on the line of road which Clappertou had 
formerly traversed, and here, on the 21th, the latter individual left his servant 
with the baggage, while lie proceeded by himself to Soccaloo. This parting in 
tlie wilderness is aflectingly described by Mr Lander. €t livery arrangement 
having been previously made, my master came to bid me adieu, and gave me 
iinal instructions relative to proceeding to Boruou and Tripoli, in case of his 
death, or of Jiny unforeseen accident that might befall him. On this occasion 
each of us was much moved. Our little party had left their native country full 
of hope and enterprising spirit, and we had seen them sicken and die l>y our 
sides without being in a condition to mitigate their sufferings, or * smooth down 
I heir lonely pillow.’ Like the characters in Mozart’s * Farewell,* they had 
dropped one by one ; Jind they were buried in a strange land, far from the 
graves of their fathers, with scarce a memento to point out the solitary spot. 
These were my thoughts at tlie moment of separation from my valued master. I 
knew that it was by no means unlikely we might never meet again, and we were 
well assured, that in the event of our dissolution when apart, no one would he 
found to close our eyes, still less to perforin the rites of Christian burial over 
our remains. My master therefore left me with emotion. For my own part, 1 
was )et, if possible, more sensibly agitated: as soon as the captain was out of 
sight, 1 threw myself upon my couch, from which I did not again arise for 
tu cut} -four hours.” 

It was the wish of Clapperton to obtain permission from sultan Bello to visit, 
Timbuctoo, and revisit Boruou. But, Jill his plans were frustrjited in consequence 
of Hello having engaged in a war with the Shiekh of Boruou. Clapperton, in 
his former visit, had presented the hitter individual with several Congreve 
rockets, which he had employed effectually in setting tire to some of the sultan’s 
towns. The traveller also bore, on this occasion, some considerable presents from 
the king of England to the Shiekh of Boruou ; and thus every circumstance 
conspired to introduce jealousy into the mind of the sultan. Clapperton was 
detained for severaj months at Soccatoo in bad health, and Lander was inveigled 
by the sultjin to come also to that city, along with ilie baggage, in order that 
the presents intended for Bornou might be intercepted. Lander rcjiched Soc- 
catoo in November, to the surprise of his master, and immediately their baggage 
was seized in the most shameless manner, and the travellers expressly forbidden 
to proceed to Bornou. 

To pursue the narrative of Lander : cc 31 y master and myself enjoyed 
tolerable health for some weeks after my arrival, l sjiy tolerable , for per- 
feel health we felt not even a single day in Africa. We variously employed 
our leisure hours, jis inclination or circumstances might <*uido our choice. Wo 
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each went a-shooting repeatedly : tins was captain (flapper ton’s favourite 
amusement, and almost the only out-of-door exercise lie was at all eager to 
cultivate. He frequently went out with his gun at an early hour in the morn- 
ing, and returned not till the evening was pretty far advanced. On all of these 
occasions the captain was dressed in the ^costume of the country, which con- 
sisted, besides other articles, of a large, flowing tobe, and a red cap with a white 
muslin turban : the tobe was confined to his waist by a broad belt, in which a 
brace of pistols and a short dagger were stuck ; — thus accoutred, my master 
looked more like a mountain robber setting out on a predatory excursion, Ilian 
a J Iritis'll naval officer. Ills beard, also, which lie had permitted gradually to 
grow', had undisputed possession of his chin, and was of a truly patriarchal 
length, extending even below his breast. This imparted to liis countenance a 
venerable expression, and to his general appearance a degree of dignity, that 
excited the envy and admiration of the Arabs and Fa la tabs, who attach great 
importance to large bushy beards, which they all strive to obtain by various 
means.” 

Mr Lander next describes the way in which they generally spent their even- 
ings, while confined in this place. u Sometimes, although neither of us was 
gifted with a voice of much power or compass, we attempted to sing a few 
Fuglisli or Scottish tunes ; and sometimes 1 played others on my bugle-horn. 
How often have the pleasing strains of * Sweet, sweet Home,’ resounded through 
the melancholy streets of Soccatoo? How often have its inhabitants listened 
with breathless attention to the white-faced strangers? and observed to each 
other, as they went away, ‘ Surely those Christians arc sending a blessing to 
their country and friends ! 1 Any thing that reminded my master of his native 
Scotland was always heard with interest and emotion. The little poem, * My 
native Highland home,’ 1 have sung scores of times to him, as he has sat with his 
arms folded on his breast, opposite to me in our dwelling; and notwithstanding 
his masculine understanding, and boasted strength of nerve, the captain used to 
lie somewhat moved on listening to the lines : 

- * Then gang \vi* me to Scot land dear, 

We ne’er again will roam ; 

And with thy .smile, so bonny, cheer 
My native Highland home! 

For blithesome is the breath of day. 

And sweet ’s the bonny broom. 

And pure the dimpling rills that play 
Around my Highland home.’ 

* # # 

“On tlic 12th of March [1827], all thoughts of further enjoyment, ceased, 
through the sudden illness of my dear kind master, who was attacked with 
dysentery on that day. He had been almost insensibly declining for a week or 
two previously, but without the slightest, symptoms of this frightful malady- 
From the moment he was first taken ill, captain Clapperton perspired freely, 
large drops of sweat continually rolling over every part of his body, which 
weakened him exceedingly ; and, being unable to obtain any one, even of our 
own servants, to assist, I was obliged to wash the clothes, kindle and keep in 
the fire, and prepare the victuals with my own hands. Owing to the intense 
heat, my master was frequently fanned for hours together: indeed, all my In- 
sure moments were devoted to this tedious occupation ; and I have often held 
the fan till-, from excessive weakness, it has fallen from my grasp. 

Finding that, from increasing debility, I was unable to pay that unremitting 
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attention to the numerous wants of the invalid which his melancholy state so 
peculiarly demanded, I sent, to Alalam Mudcy on the 15th, entreating him to 
lend me a female slave to perform the operation of fanning. On her arrival the 
girl began her work with alacrity anjJ cheerfulness ; but soon becoming weary 
of her fcisk, ran away, and never returned to our hut. I was therefore obliged 
to resume it myself; and, regardless of personal inconvenience and fatigue, 
strained every nerve, in order to alleviate, as much as possible, the sufferings 
occasioned by this painful disorder. My master daily grew weaker, and suffered 
severely from the intolerable heat of the atmosphere, the thermometer being, in 
the coolest place, L07 at twelve at noon, and 10!) at three in the afternoon. 

At his own suggestion 1 made a couch for him outside our dwelling, in tint shade, 
ami placed a mat for myself by its side. For live successive days I took him 
in my arms from Ills bed to the couch outside, and back again at sunset, after 
which lie was too much debilitated to encounter even so trifling an exertion, 
lie expressed a wish to write once, and but once, during his illness, but before 
paper and ink could be handed to him, he had fallen back on his bed, completely 
exhausted by his ineffectual attempt to sit up. 

* * * * 

4< For twenty days the captain remained in a low and distressed state, and 
during that period was gradually but perceptibly declining ; bis body, from be- 
ing strong and vigorous, having become exceedingly weak and emaciated, and, 
indeed, little better than a skeleton. There could not be a more truly pitiable 
object in the universe than was my poor dear master, at this time. I i is days 
were sorrowfully and ignobly wasting in vexatious indolence ; he himself lan- 
guishing under the influence of a dreadful disease, in a barbarous region, far, 
very far removed from his tendevest connections, and beloved country ; the hope 
of life quenched in his bosom ; the great undertaking, on which his whole soul 
was bent, unaccomplished ; the active powers of bis mind consumed away ; and 
his body so torn and racked with pain, that he could move neither head, hand, 
nor font without suppressed groans of anguish ; while the fire and energy that 
used to kindle in his eye hail passed away, and given place to a glossy appear- 
mice — a dull saddening expression of approaching dissolution. 

“ In t.hoso dismal moments, captain Clap per ton derived considerable consolation 
Irom the exercise of religious duties ; and, being unable himself to hold a book 
in bis hand, 1 used to read aloud to him daily and hourly some portions of the 
•Sacred Scriptures. At times a gleam of hope, which the impressive and appro- 
priate language of the Psalmist, is so admirably calculated to excite, would pierce 
the thick curtain of melancholy that enveloped us ; but, like the sun smiling 
through the dense clouds of a winter’s day, it shone but faintly, and left us in a 
slate of gloomier darkness than before. 

* # # # 

‘‘On the first of April the patient became considerably worse ; and, althougn 
evidently in want of repose, the virulence of liis complaint prevented him from 
enjoying any refreshing slumbers. On the Dili, Maddic, a native of Portion, 
whom my master had retained in his service, brought him about twelve ounces of 
greeu bark, from the butter-tree, recommended to him by an Arab in the city : 

fissured us that it would produce the most beneficial effects. Notwithsland- 
ll, g all my remonstrances, a decoction of it was ordered to be prepared imme- 
diately, the too confiding invalid remarking that no one would injure him. 
Accordingly, Maddie himself boiled two basins full, the whole of which stuff 
was swallowed in less than an hour. 

On the following day lie was greatly altered for the worse, as 1 had foretold 
he would be, and expressed regret for not having followed my advice. About 
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twelve o’clock at noon, calling 1 ine to his bed-side, lie said — ‘ Hi chard ! I shall 
shortly be no more; I feel myself dying.’ Almost choked with grief, I replied, 
6 God forbid ! my dear master; you will live many years to come.’ * Do not be so 
much cillbrled, my dear boy, I entreat you,’ rejoined he ; ‘ you distress me by your 
emotion ; it is the will of the Almighty, and therefore cannot be helped. Take care 
of my journal and papers after my decease ; and when you arrive in London, 
go immediately to my agents, and semi for my uncle, who will accompany you to 
the Colonial office, and see you deposit them with the secretary. After my 
body is laid in the earth, apply to Hello, and borrow money to purchase camels 
and provisions for crossing the desert to Eezzan in the train of the Arab mer- 
chants. On your arrival at Mourzuk, should your money be expended, send a 
messenger to Air Warrington, our consul for 'Tripoli, and wait till he returns 
witli a remittance. On your reaching the latter place, that gentleman will 
further advance you what money you may require, and send you to .England the 
first opportunity. Do not lumber yourself with my books, but leave them behind, 
as well as my barometer and sticks, and indeed every heavy or cumbersome 
article you can conveniently part with ; you may give them to Ala lain. iUudey, 
who will preserve them. Remark whatever towns or villages you may pass 
through, and put on paper any thing remarkable that the chiefs of the different 
places may say to you.’ I said, as well as my agitation would permit me, * If 
it he the will of God to take you. Si r, you may confidently rely, as far as cir- 
cumstances will permit me, on my faithfully performing all that you have de- 
sired ; but I hope and believe that the Almighty will yet spare you to see your 
home a ud country again.’ * I thought at one time,’ continued he, 1 that that 
would be the case, but I dare not entertain such hopes now; death is on 
me, and I shall not he long for this world ; God’s will be done.’ He then took 
my hand betwixt his, and looking me full in the face, while a tear glistened in 
his eye, said in a tremulous, melancholy tone: 4 31 y dear Richard, if you had 
not been with me I should have died long ago. I can only thank you with my 
latest breath for your devotedness and attachment to me ; and if 1 could live to 
return to England with you, you should he placed beyond the reach of want; 
the Almighty, however, will reward you.’ 

“ This pathetic conversation, which occupied almost two hours, greatly exhausted 
my master, and lie fainted several times while speaking. The same evening In; 
fell into a slumber, from which he awoke in much perturbation, and said, that 
ho had heard with peculiar distinctness the tolling of an English funeral hell; hut 
I entreated him to bo composed, observing, that sick people frequently fancy 
things which in reality can have no existence. He shook his head, but i»aid 
nothing. 

44 About six o’clock on the morning of the 1 1th April, on my asking him lio.v 
lie did, my master replied in a cheerful tone, that lie felt much better ; and re* 
quested to be shaved. Tie had not sufficient strength to lift his head from the 
pillow ; and after finishing one side of the face 1 was obfiged myself to turn his 
head in order to get at the other. As soon as he was shaved, lie desired me to 
fetch him a looking-glass which hung on the opposite side of the lint; and on 
seeing the reflection of his face in it, observed that he looked quite as ill in 
Rornou on his former journey, and that as lie had borne his disorder for so long 
a time, there was some possibility of his yet recovering. On the following day 
he still fancied himself to be convalescent, in which belief I myself agreed, as 
he was enabled to partake of a little hashed guinea fowl in the course of ll ,e 
afternoon, which he had not done before during the whole of his confinement, 
having derived his sole sustenance from a little fowl soup, and milk and water. 

44 These flattering anticipations, however, speedily vanished, for on the nioru- 
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ing of tlie 1 .3 tli, being awake, I was greatly alarmed on hearing a peculiar 
rattling noise issuing from my master’s throat, and his breathing at the same 
time was loud and difficult. At that moment, on his calling out 1 Itichard !> in 
a low, hurried, and singular tone, l ya s instantly at liis side, and was astonished 
beyond measure on beholding him sitting upright in his hod (not having been 
able for a long time previously to move a limb), and staring wildly around. 
Observing him ineffectually struggling to raise himself on his feet, I clasped him 
in my arms, and whilst 1 thus held him, could feel his heart palpitating violently, 
liis throes became every moment less vehement, and at last they entirely ceased, 
insomuch that thinking he had fallen into a slumber, or was overpowered by 
buntings, I placed liis head gently on iny left shoulder, gazing for an instant, 
on his pale and altered features ; some indistinct expressions quivered on his 
lips, and whilst lie vainly strove to give them utterance, his heart ceased to vi- 
brate, and his eyes closed for ever ! 

“ 1 held the lifeless body in my arms for a short period, overwhelmed with 
grief ; nor could I bring myself to believe that the soul which had animated it 
with being, a few moments before, had actually quitted it. I then unclasped my 
anus, and held the hand of my dear master in mine ; but it was cold and dead, 
and instead of returning the warmth with which I used to press it, imparted some 
of its own unearthly dullness to my frame, and fell heavily from my grasp. 
<) (jiod! what was my distress in that agonizing moment? Shedding floods of 
teal’s, I flung myself along the bed of death, and prayed that Heaven would in 
mercy take my life.” 

By the permission of Sultan Bello, Mr Lander buried bis fellow-traveller at 
Jungavie, about five miles south-east from Soccaioo ; — after describing the 
mournful scene, he thus proceeds to draw' the character of liis master : 

“ No one could be better qualified than captain (Tappcrton by a fearless, indomi- 
table spirit, ami utter contempt of danger and death, to underfake and carry into 
execution an enterprise of so great importance and difficulty, as the one with which 
he was entrusted, fie liad studied the African character in all its phases — in its 
moral, social, and external form; and, like Aloibiadcs, accommodated himself with 
equal case to good, as well as to bad fortune — to prosperity, as well as to adver- 
sity. He was never highly elated at the prospect of accomplishing liis darling 
wishes — the great object of his ambition — nor deeply depressed when environed 
by danger, care, disappointment, and bodily suffering, which, hanging heavily 
upon him, forbade him to indulge in hopeful anticipations, 't he negro loved 
him, because he admired the simplicity of' his manners, and mingled with plea- 
sure in his favourite dance ; the Arab hated him, because lie was overawed by 
bis commanding appearance, and because the keen penetrating glance of the 
British captain detected his guilty thoughts, and made him quail witli apprehen- 
sion and fear. 

“ Captain Clappcrton’s stature was tall ; his disposition was warm and benevo- 
lent ; his temper mild, even, and cheerful; while his ingenuous manly counte- 
nance pourtrayed tlie generous emotions that reigned in his breast. In line, 
he united the figure .and determination of a man, with the gentleness and siin- 
flioity of a child ; and, if 1 mistake not, he will live in the memory of many 
thousands of Africans, until they cease to breathe, as something more than mor- 
tal ; nor have I the least doubt that the period of his visiting their country will 
he regarded by some as a new era, from which all events of consequence, that 
affect them, will hereafter be dated.” 

Tlie surviving traveller was permitted to leave Soccatoo a few days afterwards, 
and return on the way to Hadagry. lie reached that part of the coast, after 
almost incredible hardships, and returning safely to England, prepared for the 
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press a work entitled, “ Records of Captain Clapperton’s Last Expedition to 
Africa,” which appeared in 18.30, in two volumes L2nio. Before the publica- 
tion of this book, Mr Lander had set out on another expedition, in company 
with his younger brother, John ; and pursuing nearly the same route as that of 
captain Clapperton, again reached the Niger at Boussa. It was an impression 
of Mr Lander, that that river ran into the Bight of Benin, and he had, on hi* 
return, endeavoured to prove the tact by descending the stream, but was pre- 
vented by the natives. He now fairly settled the question by sailing down tho 
river, and entering the sea by the outlet which is marked on the maps by tin* 
name of Nun. Thus was a youth of about twenty-six years of age at last suc- 
cessful in solving a problem which many older and better instructed men had 
failed to expound. It is to he allowed, however, that Clapperton is indirectly 
entitled to a large share of this honour, as it was he who introduced Lander to the 
field of African adventure, and who inspired him with the desire, and invested 
him with the accomplishments, necessary for the purpose. 

(/LEGHORN, Gkoikik, a learned physician, was the son of a farmer at Gran- 
ton, in the parish of Crauiond, near Edinburgh ; and was born there, on the 
1.3th of December 17 l(i. In 1710, the father of Dr Clcghorn died, leaving a 
widow and live children. George, who was the youngest, received the rudiment 
of his education at the parish school, and in 1728, was sent to Edinburgh, 
to he further instructed in Latin, French, and Greek ; where, to a singular 
proficiency in those languages, he added a considerable stock of mathematical 
knowledge. At the age of fifteen, lie commenced the study of physic and sur- 
gery, and had the good fortune to he placed under the tuition of the illustrious 
Monro, and under his roof. For live years, lie continued to profit by the in- 
struction and example of Ins great master; at the same time, he attended the 
lectures on botany, chemistry, materia niedica, and the theory and practice of 
medicine; and by extraordinary diligence, he attracted the notice of all his 
preceptors. He was at this time the intimate friend and fellow-student of the 
celebrated Fothergil I, in conjunction with whom, and a lew other young men, 
he established the Royal Medical Society of Ed.nburgh, an institution of a veiy 
valuable kind, which still exists. So great was the distinction of I 'leghorn, <mcm 
as a student, that, when little more than nineteen years of age, he was appoint- 
ed by the recommendation of Dr St Glair, surgeon to the 22 d regiment of fool, 
then stationed at Minorca, under the command of general St ('lair. During 
file thirteen years which he speut in that island, he applied himself most dili- 
gently to his improvement in medical and anatomical studies, in which he was 
much assisted by his friend Fothergil 1, who sent him out such books as lie re- 
quired from London. On leaving Minorca in 1749, he went with the regiment 
to Ireland ; ami next year lie repaired to London, in order to give to the world 
the fruit of some of his observations, in a work entitled, “ The diseases of 
Minorca.” This work not only exhibits an accurate statement of the air, but 
a minute detail of the vegetable productions of the island ; and concludes with 
medical observations, important in every point of view, and in some instances 
either new, or applied in a manner which preceding practitioners had not ad- 
mitted. 'file medical world was indebted to Dr Clcghorn for proving the 
advantage of acescent vegetables in low, putrid, and remittent fevers, and the 
copious use of bark, which had been interdicted from mistaken facts, deduced 
from false theories. While superintending the publication of this work, Dr 
( ’leghorn attended the anatomical lectures of Dr Hunter ; and oil his return to 
Dublin, where he settled in practice in 175.1, he began to give a similar course 
himself, and was the first person that established what could, with propriety, be 
considered an anatomical school in Ireland. Some years afterwards, he w. * 
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admitted into the university as lecturer on anatomy. From this period till lih 
death in December 1789, Dr Cleghorn lived in the enjoyment of a high and 
lucrative practice, the duties of which lie varied and relieved by a taste for 
farming and horticulture, and by attentions to the family of a deceased brother, 
which he undertook to support. In private life, Dr Cleghorn is said to have 
been as amiable and worthy, as in his professional life he was great, lie was 
enabled before his death to acquire considerable estates in the county of Meath, 
of which his nephew, George Cleghorn of Kilcarty, was High Sheriff in the 
year 179-1. 

CLELAND, William, the troubadour, as be may be called, of the covenanters, 
was born about the year 1671, having been just twenty-eight years of age at hi 9 
death, in 1689. When only eighteen, he held command as a captain in the 
covenanting army at Drumclog and lloth well llridge. It would thus appear 
likely, that he was born in a respectable grade of society, lie seems to 
bare stepped directly from the university into the field of arms ; for it is 
known that be was at college just before completing his eighteenth year; 
at which age he enjoyed the rank above-mentioned in the whig army. Al- 
though Cleland probably left the country after the affair at lintlnvell, ho is 
found spending the summer of 1685, in hiding, among the wilds of Clydes- 
dale and Ayrshire, having, perl laps, returned in the unfortunate expedition 
of the earl of Argyle. Whether lie again retired to the continent is not 
known ; but, after the revolution, be re-appears on the stage of public life, in 
‘lie character of lieutenant-colonel of the earl of Angus’ regiment, called the 
C imeronian regiment, in consequence of ils having been raised out of that body 
of men, for the purpose of protecting the convention parliament. That Cleland 
bud now seen a little of the world, appears from a poem entitled, some Lines made 
by him upon the observation of the vanity of worldly honours, after he had been 
al several princes 7 courts. 1 

It is a strong mark of the early popularity of Hudibras, that, cmbodyiug 
t bough it did the sarcasms of a cavalier against the friends of civil and religious 
liberty, it nevertheless travelled into Scotland, and inspired with the principle 
of imitation a poet of the entirely opposite party. Cleland, who, before he left 
college, bad written some highly fanciful verses, of which we have preserved a 
copy below," composed a poem in the 1 ludibrnstic style, upon the celebrated 
1 We also obst rvc, in Watt’s Kihliolhcca liritaimira, I hat In; published “ Dispulalio .Juri- 
'iii-.i ile Probation! bus,” at Utrecht, in 1681; which would imply that lie studied civil taw 
at that celebrated seminar). 

i These form part of a poem entitled, “ Hollo, my Fancy,'’ which was pointed in Watson's 
Follucliou of Scottish Poems, at Iho beginning of the hist century ; — 

In conceit like Phaeton, 

I’ll mount Phtebus* chair, 

Having ne’er a hat on, 

All my hair a-bii riling, 

In my journeying, 

1 lurrying through the air. 

Fain would 1 hear Ills fiery horses neighing ! 

And sec how they on foamy bits are playing ! 

All the stars and planets 1 will be .surveying! 

Hollo, my fancy, whither wilt thou g n Y 
O, from what ground of nature 
Doth the pelican, 

That self-devouring creature, 

Prove so froward 
And untoward 

Her vitals for to strain! 

And why the subtle fox, while h. death’s wounds lying, 

Doth not lament his wounds by howling and by crying! 

And why the milk-white swan doth sing when she’s a-dying! 

Iloilo, my fancy, whither wilt thou go? 

&e &r. &c. 
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expedition of the Highland host, which took place in lh 7 8. His object was to 
satirise botli the men who composed this expedition and those who directed it to 
hike place. It chiefly consists in a ludicrous account of the outlandish appear- 
ance, senseless manners, and oppressive conduct of the northern army. So far 
as satire could repay the rank cruelty of that mode of constraining men’s con- 
sciences, it was repaid — for the poem is full of poignant sarcasm, expressed in 
language far above the poetical diction of that day, at least in Scotland, li was 
not published, however, till IG!)7, nearly twenty years after the incidont which 
called it forth, when at length it appeared in a small volume, along with several 
other poems by the same author. Wc present the reader with the following 
specimen of the composition, being a description of the Highlanders : — 

Some might have judged they Were the creatures 
Call'd scljiei, whose custodies ami features 
Paracelsus doth descry, 

In liis occult philosophy, 

Or faunas , or brownies , if ye will, 

Or salt/ res, come from Atlas hill ; 

Or that Llie three-tong uM t.) he was sleeping, 

Who hath the Stygian door a keeping : 

Their head, tlieir neck, their leggs, and thighs, ' 

Are inline! iced by the skies ; 

Without a clout to interrupt them, 

They need not strip them when they whip them ; 

Nor loose their doublet when they’re hanged. 

* * * 

Hut those who were their chief commanders, 

As such who bore the piruic stuudarls; 

Who led the van and drove the rear, 

Were right well mounted of their gear; 

With brogues, and trues, and pimie plaiih-s, 

And good blue bonnets on tlieir heads, 

Which on the one side had a tlipe, 

Adorn'd with a tobacco-pipe. 

With dirk, and snap-work, and smiU-mill, 

A bagg which they with onions fill, 

And, as their strict observers say, 

A tnsse horn till’d with usque bay. 

A slash f-out coat beneath her plaides, 

A targe of timber, nails, and hides ; 

With a long tv»o handed sword, 

As »: ud’s the country can allord — 

Had they not need of bulk and bones, 

Who tight with all these arms at once l 
I » 's marvellous how in such weather 
O’er hill and moss they came together ; 

Mow in such slormes they came so far; 

Tin; reason is, they 're smeared with tar; 

Wlncli doth defend them heel and neck, 

Just as it doth their sheep protect — 

* # * 

Nought like religion they retain, 

Of moral honestie they’re (‘lean. 

In nothing they’re accounted sharp, 

Except h, bagpipe and in harp. 
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For a misobliging word, 

She’ll dark her neighbour o’er the boord, 

And then she’ll flee like fire from flint, 

She’ll scarcely ward tlie second dint : 

If any ask her of her thrift, 

Foresooth, her nainsell lives by theft.” 

Colonel Cleland was not destined long to enjoy his command in the Cameron- 
ian regiment, or the better times which the revolution had at length introduced. 
In August, 16 S9, the month after the battle of Killiecrankie, he was sent with 
his men to take post at Dunkeld, in order to prepare the way for a second 
invasion of tlie Highlands. The remains of that army which Dundee hail 
led to victory, but without gaining its fruits, gathered suddenly into tlie neigh- 
bourhood, and, on the 21st of August, made a most determined attack upon 
the town. Cleland, though he had only eight hundred men to oppose to four 
thousand, resolved to fight it out to the last, telling his men, that, if they chose 
to desert him, he would stand out by himself, for the honour of the regiment, 
and the good cause in which he was engaged. The soldiers were animated so 
much by his eloquence and example, that they withstood the immense odds 
brought against them, and dually caused the Highlanders to retire discomfited, 
leaving about three hundred men behind them. Perhaps there was not a single 
skirmish or battle during the whole of the war of liberty, from 1631), to 1681), 
which conferred more honour on either party than this affair of Dunkeld. Cle- 
land, to whom so much of the glory was due, unfortunately fell in the action, at 
tlie early age of twenty-ciglil. lie was employed in encouraging his soldiers in 
front of Dunkeld house, when two bullets pierced his head, and one his liver, 
simultaneously, lie turned about, and endeavoured to get back into tlie house, 
in order that his death might not discourage his men; but lie fell before reach- 
ing the threshold. 

It is stated by the editor of the Herder Minstrelsy, but we know not with 
wliat authority, that this brave officer was the lather of a second colonel Cleland, 
who nourished in the beau mondc at London, in the reign of queen Anne, and 
George I., and who, besides enjoying the honour of having his character em- 
balmed in tlie Spectator under the delightful fiction of Will. Honey comb, was 
the author of a letter to Pope, prefixed to the DunciacL The son of this latter 
gentleman was also a literary character, but one of no good fame. John Cle- 
land, to whom we are alluding, was born in 1709, and received a good educa- 
tion at Westminster school, where lie was the contemporary of Lord Manstield. 
He went on some mercantile pursuit to Smyrna, where he perhaps imbibed those 
loose principles which afterwards tarnished his literary reputation. After his 
return from the Mediterranean, he went to the East Indies, but, quarrelling with 
some of the members of the Presidency of Bombay, he made a precipitate retreat 
from the east, with little or no advantage to his fortune. After living for some 
time in London, in a state little short of destitution, he was tempted by a book- 
seller, for the sum of twenty guineas, to write a novel of a singularly indecent 
character, which was published in 1749, in two volumes, and liad so successful a 
run that the profits are said to have exceeded £1 0,000. It is related, that 
having been called before the privy council for this offence, he pleaded his des- 
titute circumstances as his only excuse, which induced the president, Lord Gran- 
ville, to buy the pen of the unfortunate author over to the side of virtue, by 
granting him a pension of £100 a year. He lived many years upon this in- 
come , which he aided by writing occasional pieces in the newspapers, and also 
y the publication of various works ; but in none of these was he very suocess- 
*■ 3 Y 
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ful. He published a novel called the Man of Honour, as an amende honorable 
for his flagitious work, and also a work entitled the Memoirs of a Coxcomb. 
His political essays, which appeared in the public prints under the signatures, 
Modcstus, a Briton, &o. are said to have been somewhat heavy and dull. He 
wrote some philological tracts, chiefly relating to the Celtic language. But it 
was in songs and novels that he chiefly shone ; and yet not one of these compo- 
sitions has continued popular to the present day. In the latter part ot his life, 
he lived in a retired manner in Petty France, Westminster, where he had a good 
library ; in which liung a portrait of his father, indicating all the manners and 
d* aboard of the fashionable town-rake, at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Though obliged to live frugally, in order that he might not exceed his 
narrow income, Mr Clcland occasionally received visits from his friends, to 
whom his conversation, enriched by many observations ot foreign travel, and 
all the literary anecdote of the past century, strongly recommended him. 
lie spoke with fluency the languages of Italy and France, through which 
countries, as well as Spain and Portugal, lie had travelled on his return from 
the Fast Indies. He died in his house in Little France, January 23, 178‘J, at 
the age of eighty. 

CLERK, John, of FJdin, inventor of some invaluable improvements in the 
modern system of naval tactics, was the sixth son of Sir John Clerk of Pennycuick, 
baronet, who filled the situation of a baron in his majesty’s Scottish exchequer 
between the years 1707 and L755, and was one of tlio most enlightened men of 
his age and country. The mother of John Clerk was Janet Inglis, daughter of 
Sir John Inglis of Cramond. lie appears at an early period of bis life to have 
inherited from his father tfle estate of Eldin, in the neighbourhood of Penny- 
cuick, and southern part of the county of Edinburgh, and to have married Miss 
Susanna Adam, sister of the celebrated architects, by whom he had several chil- 
dren. The private life of Mr Clerk of Eldin presents as few incidents ns that 
of most country gentlemen. He was distinguished chiefly by his extraordinary 
conceptions on the subject of naval tactics ; and it is to those that we are to di- 
rect our chief attention. 

In a fragment of an intended life of Mr Clerk, written by the Lite profe?«or 
Playfair, and published in the transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
that eminent man begins by remarking that the author of the Naval Tactics was 
one of those men, who by the force of their own genius, have carried great improve- 
ments into professions which were not properly their own. The learned profes- 
sor shows how in many professions, and as particularly in the naval as in any, 
the individual regularly bred to it is apt to become blindly habituated to parti- 
cular modes of procedure, and t hus is unfitted for suggesting any improvement in 
it, while a man of talent, not belonging to it, may see possibilities of improve- 
ment, and instruct those who arc apt to think themselves beyond instruction. 

“ Mr Clerk,” he says, “ was precisely the kind of man by whom a successful in- 
road into a foreign territory was likely to be made, lie possessed a strong and 
inventive mind, to which the love of knowledge and the pleasure derived from the 
acquisition of it, were always sufficient motives for application. He had naturally no 
great respect for authority, or for opinions, either speculative or practical, which 
rested only on fashion or custom. He had never circumscribed his studies by the 
circle of things immediately useful to himself ; and I may say of him, that he was 
more guided in his pursuits, by the inclinations and capacities of his own mind, 
and less by circumstances and situation than any man I have ever known. Thus 
it was that he studied the surface of the land as if he had been a general, and the 
su riBj jp of the sea as an admiral, though he had no direct connection with the p 1 *^ 
fesnon either of the one or of the other. 
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“ From his early youth, a fortunate instinct seems to have directed his mind to 
naval affairs. It is always interesting to observe the small and almost invisible causes 
from which genius receives its first impulses, and often its most durable impressions. 
* I had, (says he,)* acquired a strong passion for nautical affairs when a more 
child At ten years old, before 1 had seen a ship, or even the sea at a less distance 
than four or five miles, I formed an acquaintance at school with some boys who had 
come from a distant sea-port, who instructed me in the different parts of a ship from 
a model which they had procured. I had afterwards frequent opportunities of 
seeing and examining ships at the neighbouring port of Leith, which increased my 
passion for the subject ; and I was soon in possession of a number of models, many 
of them of my own construction, which I used to sail on a piece of water in my la- 
ther’s pleasure grounds, where there was also a boat with sails, which furnished me 
with much employment. I had studied Robinson Crusoe , and I read all the sea 
voyages I could procure.’ 

u The desire of going to sea,” continues Mr Playfair, u which could not but arise 
out of these exercise#', was forced to yield to family considerations ; but fortunate- 
ly for his country, the propensity to naval affairs, and the pleasure derived from 
the study of them, were not to be overcome. He had indeed prosecuted the study 
so far, and had become so well acquainted with naval affairs, that, as he tells us 
himself, he had begun to study the difficult problem of the way of a ship to wind- 
ward. This was about the year 1770, when an ingenious and intelligent gentle- 
man, the late commissioner Edgar came to reside in the neighbourhood of Mr 
Clerk’s seat in the country. Mr Edgar had served in the army, and with the com- 
pany under his command, had been put on board admiral Byng’s ship at Gibraltar, 
in order to supply the want of marines ; so that he was present in the action off tho 
islaud of Mi nor (a, oil the 20th of May, 1 7 5(5. As tlio friond of Admiral Boscawen, 
he afterwards accompanied that gallant officer in the more fortunate engagement 
ofLagoo Bay.” 

To what extent Mr Clerk was indebted for his nautical knowledge to this gen- 
tleman, we are not informed ; but it appears that previous to the year 1779, lie had 
become very extensively and accurately acquainted with both the theory and prac- 
tice of naval tactics. The evil to which Mr Clerk more particularly applied his ac- 
tive genius was the difficulty of bringing the enemy to action. The French, when 
they met a British fleet, eager for battle, always contrived by a series of skilful 
manoeuvres, to elude the blow, and to pursue the object of their voyage, either par- 
ading on the ocean, or transporting troops and stores for the attack and defence of 
distant settlements ; and thus wresting from the British the fair fruits of their su- 
perior gallantry, even while they paid a tacit tribute to that gallantry, by planning 
a defensive system to shelter themselves from its effects ; in which they succeeded so 
well that the fleets of Britain .and France generally parted, after some indecisive 
firing. Mr Clerk now assured himself, from mathematical evidence, that the plan 
followed by the British of attacking an enemy’s fleet at once, from van to rear, ex- 
posed the advancing ships to the formidable battery «f the whole adverse fleet ; by 
which means they were crippled and disabled, either for action or pursuit, while the 
enemy might boar away anil repeat the same manoeuvre, until their assailants are 
tired out by such a scries of fruitless attacks. T his Scottish gentleman, in the soli- 
tude of his country house, w here after dinner, he w ould get up a mimic fight with 
bits of cork upon the tabic, discovered the grand principle of attack, which lluona- 
parte afterwards brought into such successful practice by land — that is to say, lie- 
saw the absurdity of an attacking force extending itself over the whole line of the 
enemy, by which the amount of resistance became every where as great as the 
orce of attack ; when it was possible, by bringing the force to bear upon a 

• Preface to the second edition of Jils “ Essay on Naval Tactics,” 180 J. 
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particular point, .and carrying that by an irresistible weight, to introduce confu- 
sion and defeat over the whole. He conceived various plans for this purpose : 
one was, to fall upon the rear vessels of the enemy, and endeavour to disable 
him, as it were ; another and more splendid idea, was to direct the line of at- 
tacking vessels through the line of those attacked ; and, by doubling in upon the 
ships cut off, which of course must strike to so superior a force, reduce the 
strength of the enemy, and even subject the remaining ships to the risk of fall- 
ing successively a prey, as they awkwardly endeavoured to beat up to the rescue 
of their companions. At the time when lie was forming these speculations, the 
British arms suffered great depression, both by sea and land. A scries of great and 
ill-directed efforts, if they had not exliausted, had so far impaired the strength and 
resources of the country, that neighbouring nations thought they had found a fav- 
ourable opportunity for breaking the power, and humbling the pride of a formi- 
dable rival. In the naval rencounters which took place after France had joined 
herself to America, the superiority of the British navy seemed almost to disap- 
pear ; the naval armies of our enemies were every day gaining strength ; the 
number and force of their ships were augmenting ; the skill and experience of 
ilieir seamen appeared to be coining nearer an equality with our own. All 
this was owing to the generous waste of strength which the British commanders 
had undergone in their gallant but vain attempts to come to a fair engagement with 
the enemy. 

tc Being fully satisfied, ’’ says Mr Playfair, “ as to the principles of his system, 
Mr Clerk had begun to make it known to his friends so early as 177!). After 
the trial of admiral Keppell had brought the’ whole proceedings of the affair oil* 
IJshanfc before the public, Mr Clerk made some strictures on the action, which 
he put in writing, illustrating them by drawings and plans, containing sketches 
of what might have been attempted, if the attack had been regulated by other 
principles, and these he communicated to several naval officers, and to his friends 
both in Edinburgh and Loudon. In the following year, [January, 1780] 
lie visited London himself, aud had many conferences with men connected 
with the navy, among whom he lias mentioned Mr Atkinson, the particular 
friend of Sir George liodney, the admiral who was now preparing to tak* 
the command of the ileet in the West Indies. A more direct channel of com- 
munication with admiral Rodney, was the late Sir Charles Douglas, who went 
out several months after the admiral, in order to serve as his captain, and did 
actually serve in that capacity in the memorable action of the 12th of April, 
178*2. Sir Charles, before leaving Britain, had many conversations with Jlr 
Clerk on the subject of naval tactics, and before ho sailed, was in complete pos- 
session of that system. Nome of the conferences with Sir Charles were by ap- 
pointment of the late Dr Blair of Westminster, and at one of these interviews 
were present Mr William and Mr James Adam, with their nephew, the present 
lord chief commissioner for Scotland. Sir Charles had commanded the Stirling 
Castle in Keppell’s engagement ; and Mr Clerk now communicated to him the 
whole of his strictures on that action, with the plans end demonstrations, on 
which the manner of the attack from the leeward was fully developed. 

“ 'llie matter which Sir Charles seemed most unwilling to admit, was the ad- 
vantage at the aUaclc from that quarter ; and it was indeed the tiling most in- 
consistent With the instructions given to all admirals. 

“ Lord Rodney himself, however, was more easily convinced, and in the ac- 
tion off Martinico, in April, 1780, the original plan seemed regulated by the 
principles of the Naval Tadics. * * * It was not till two years af- 

terwards, in April, 1782, that lord Rodney gave the first example of completely 
breaking through the hue of the enemy, and of the signal success which must 
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ever accompany that maiupuvre, when skilfully conducted. The circumstances 
were very remarkable, and highly to the credit of the gallantry, as well as con- 
duct of the admiral The British fleet was to leeward, and its van, On reaching 
the centre of the enemy, bore away as usual along his line ; and had the same 
been done by all the ships that followed, the ordinary indecisive result would 
infallibly have ensued. But the Formidable, lord Rodney’s own ship, kept close 
to the wind, and on perceiving an opening near the centre of the enemy, broke 
through at the head of the rear division, so that, for the first time, the enemy’s 
line was completely cut in two, and all the consequences produced which Mr 
Clerk had predicted. This action, which introduced a new system, gave a new 
turn to our affairs at sea, and delivered the country from that state of depression, 
into which it had been thrown, not by the defeat of its fleets, but by the entire 
want of success. 

44 It was in the beginning of this year, that the [Essay on] Naval Tactics ap- 
peared in print, though, lor more than a year before, copies of the book had 
been in circulation among Mr Clerk’s friends. 1 * * Immediately on tliC publication, 
copies were presented to the minister and the first lord of the admiralty ; and 
the duke of Montague, who was a zealous friend of Mr Clerk’s system, under-* 
took the office of presenting a copy to the king. 

44 Lord Rodney, who bad done so much to prove the utility of this system, in 
conversation never concealed the obligation lie felt to the author of it Before 
going out to take the command of the fleet in the West Indies, lie said one day 
to Mr Dundas, afterwards lord Melville, 4 There is one Clerk, a countryman of 
)ours, who has taught us how to fight, and appears to know more of the matter 
than any of us. If ever I meet the French fleet, I intend to try his way.* 

44 lie held the same language after his return. Lord Melville used often to 
meet him in society, and particularly at the house of Mr Henry Drummond, 
where lie talked very unreservedly of the Naval Tactics, and of the use he had 
made of the system in his action of the 12th of April. A letter from general 
Ross states very particularly a conversation of the same kind, at which lie was 
present, ‘ It is,’ says the general,* 4 w ith an equal degree of pleasure and truth, 
that I now commit to writing what you heard me say in company at your house, 
to wit, that at the table of the late Sir John Balling, where 1 was in the habit 
of dining often, and meeting lord Rodney, I beard his lordship distinctly state, 
that lie owed bis success in the West Indies to the inaiwpuvrc of breaking the 
line, which lie learned from Mr Clerk’s book. This honourable and liberal 
confession of the gallant admiral made so deep an impression on me, that 1 can 
never forget it; and l am pleased to think that my recollection of the circum- 
stance can be of the smallest use to a man with whom I am not acquainted, but 
who, in my opinion, has deserved well of his country.* ” 

Mr Playfair then proceeds to mention a copy of Mr Clerk’s Essay, on which 
lord Roduey had written many marginal notes, full of remarks on the justness 
of Mr Clerk’s views, and on the instances wherein Uis own conduct had been in 
strict conformity with those views ; and w hich copy of the Essay is now de- 
posited in the family library at l’ennycuick. The learned professor next re- 
lates “ an anecdote which sets a seal on the great and decisive testimony of the 
noble admiral. The present [now late] lord Haddington met lord Rodney at 
Spa, in the decline of life, when both his bodily and his mental powers wore 
sinking under the weight of years. The great commander, who liad been the 
bulwark of his country, and the terror of her enemies, lay stretched on his 

l Fifty copies wero printed of this edition, and distributed in a private way. The work 

'was not published for sale till 1790. The edition of that year is therefore st)led tlie/n-j*, and 

that of 1804, the second edition. 
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couch, while the memory of his own exploits seemed the only thing 1 that inter- 
ested his feelings, or alfordcd a subject for conversation. In this situation he 
would often break out in praise of the Naval Tactics, exclaiming with great 
earnestness, * John Clerk of Eldin for ever/ Generosity and candour seemed 
to have been such constituent elements in the mind of this gallant admiral, 
that they were among the parts which longest resisted the influence of decay.” 

Mr Playfair then details some of the victories of the succeeding war, in which 
Mr Clerk’s system had been pursued. The great action fought by lord Ilowe, 
on the 1st of June, 1794, was, in its management, quite conformable to that 
system, and its success entirely owing to the mantpuvre of breaking the line. 
Mr Playfair mentions, that Mr James Clerk, the youngest son of the author of 
the essay, and who was a midshipman on board lord Howe’s ship, in 1793, had 
a copy of the recent edition of the work, u which was borrowed by captain Chris- 
tian, no doubt for the admiral’s use.” Lord St Vincent, who possessed a copy 
of the book, also gained the famous battle off* the coast of Spain, by breaking 
the line of the enemy — as did lord Duncan, the more important victory of Cain- 
perdown. But the grandest testimony of all to the excellence of Mr Clerk’s 
system, was the battle of Trafalgar, which finally set at rest the dominion of 
Britain over the sea. Lord Nelson’s instructions on that occasion contained 
some entire sentences out of the “ Essay on Naval Tactics.” And it must also 
he mentioned, that, in liis splendid victory of the Nile, he had pursued the same 
system. 

We have hitherto pursued the train of demonstration favourable to Mr Clerk, 
and to the originality and utility of his system; it must now he mentioned that 
a controversy, menacing the better part of his reputation, has arisen since his 
decease. The family of Rodney, in a late publication of his memoirs, disavow 
the claim made by the friends of Mr Clerk, and maintain, tliat no communica- 
tion of that gentleman’s plan was ever made to their relative, or that lie had the 
least knowledge of any such hook or plan as that of Mr Clerk. Immediately 
after the publication of this disavowal. Sir Howard Douglas, son of the late Sir 
Charles Douglas, who was Rodney’s captain at the time of the victory, came for- 
ward, in a pamphlet, supported by authentic documents, to claim the honour on 
behalf of his tatlicr. It would be vain to enter into a full discussion of the con- 
troversy which has arisen on this subject ; the result seems to he, that Mr Clerk’s 
lriends have not proved that lord Rodney adopted the idea of breaking the 
enemy’s lino, on the 12th of April, from liis system, .although there are several 
reports, by most honourable men, of acknowledgments from his lordship to that 
effect. The testimony of these men would, in ord inary cases, be very good ; 
hut in this case it is invalidated by a iache of a very extraordinary nature, 
which has lallen upon a particular part of professor Playfair’s narrative. In 
contradiction ot the assertion that Mr Clerk had frequent interviews with Sir 
(diaries Douglas, ior the explanation of his system, previous to the battle ; Sir 
Howard, the sou of that officer, brings forward a letter written by liis father at 
St Lucie, March 2, 17 S3, in answer to some representation of Mr Clerk’s claim, 
winch had been set forward by one of his friends. Of this letter Sir Howard 
gives the following account and extracts : — 

“ Alter acknowledging the receipt of the letter, communicating Mr Clerk’s 
claim to the honour of having suggested the innmruvre of breaking the line, by 
which the victory had been gained, my fallier declares * the whole story to be 
so lar-fetched, improbable, and groundless, as not to deserve a serious refuta- 
tion.’ That, in being so near his commandcr-in-chicf, he had a far more 
experienced instructor to guide and direct him in the execution of his duty, 
thar, the author alluded to; and so entirely positive was ho that he had never 
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spoken on such matters with any civilian of the name, that he took the person 
to whom allusion had been made, to be a lieutenant Clerk of the navy ; but that 
even of such conversation he (my father) had no recollection whatever. He 
then instructs his correspondent, that, inasmuch as he is mentioned or alluded 
to, ‘ the subject should be treated as a production offensive to himself, and as 
highly injurious to the person who commanded in chief on that celebrated day/ 
and who certainly did not stand in need of any instruction derived, or that could 
be derived, from lieutenant Clerk, or any other person that he knew of.’’ 

Whether Mr Clerk be really entitled or not to the merit of having suggested 
the manoeuvre of breaking the line, there can be no doubt that ho conceived on 
land, and without the least experience of sea life, that idea, at a period antece- 
dent to the time when it was put in practice. 1 There is also no pretence in any 
quarter to deny, that his system became a guido to all the operations of the Bri- 
tish navy subsequent to the particular victory in which it first seemed to be acted 
upon, ami thus w«is the means of enabling British valour to gain a series of con- 
quests, which unquestionably proved the salvation of the country. 

Mr Clerk died at an advanced age, on the l Oth of May, 1812 ; and, strange 
to say, there exists no public monument whatsoever, to record the gratitude of 
the country for his services. It may he mentioned, that Mr Clerk was the 
father of the late John Clerk, Esq. advocate, ( afterwards raised to the bench, 
where lie took the designation of lord Eldin,) whose professional abilities, 
joined to liis exquisite taste in the fine arts, and the rich eccentricity of his 
manners and conversation will long be remembered. 2 

COCHRANE, Archibald, ninth earl of Dtindouald, a nobleman distinguished 
by his useful scientific investigations, was the son of Thomas, the eighth earl, by 
Jane, daughter of Archibald Stewart of Torrence ; and was born on the 1st of 
January, 1748. Ilis lordship, before his father’s death, entered life as a cornet, 
in the 3d dragoons, which commission he afterwards abandoned, in order to 
become a midshipman tinder his countryman captain Stair Douglas. While sta- 
tioned as acting lieutenant in a vessel off the coast of Uuinea, he had occasion 
to observe the liability of vessels to he rotted by the sea, which in some cases 
was so very great, that a lew months was sufficient to render them not sea- 
worthy. He conceived the idea of lay ing them over with tar extracted from 
coal, a substance which was then little known, though now identified with the 
very idea of marine craft. The experiment was first tried in Holland, and 
found to answer all the purposes required. Being then tried upon a decked boat 
at the More, and found equally answerable, his lordship procured a patent- of his 
invention for a short term, which was afterwards (1785) changed for an .act of 
parliament, vesting it in him and his heirs for twenty years. Unfortunately, 
the general adoption of copper-slieatliing rendered the speculation not only 

1 Mr Clerk lias been heard to acknowledge in the later part of his life, that he. never en- 
joyed a longer sail than to the island of Arran, in the Firth of Cl)de. 

2 Sir George Clerk Maxwell, of Penmcuick, an elder brother of the author of the Naval 
Taetics, bom in 1715, and who succeeded his elder brother, Sir James, in the baronetcy, in 
1783, was distinguished by his public spirited efforts to advance tlio commercial interests of 
Scotland, at a time when they were in a state of infancy. He established, at a considerable 
expense, a linen manufactory at Dumfries, and likewise set on foot many different projects 
for working lead and copper mines. In 1755, lie addressed two letters to the trustees for 
fisheries, manufactures, and improvements, in Scotland, containing observations on the com- 
mon mode of treating wool in this country, and suggesting a more judicious scheme of man- 
agement. These were published, by direction ol' the Board, in 175(1. He likewise wrote a 
paper on the advantages of shallow ploughing, which was read to the Philosophical Societ) , 
and is published in the 3d volume of their essays. In 1741, t his ingenious person was ap- 
pointed king's remembrancer, an office of trust in the exchequer, of which his lather was 
then one of the judges; and, in 1763, commissioner of the customs in Scotland. Sir George 
Glerk Maxwell (the latter name hud been assumed for an estate) died in Jaiiunn , 1784. 
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abortive, but ruinous to tlie inventor, who had burdened all his estates in order 
to raise the necessary works. His lordship liad succeeded to the family honours 
in 1778. In 1785, he published two pamphlets — one entitled, “ The Preseut 
IState of the Manufacture of Salt explained,” the other, “ An Account of the 
Qualities and Uses of Coal Tar and Coal Varnish.” In 1795, his lordship pub- 
lished a treatise showing the intimate connection between agriculture and che- 
mistry, and in 1807 he obtained a patent lor improvements in spinning ma- 
chinery. It unfortunately happened that his lordship’s inventions, although all 
of them seemed to tend to the public good, proved unprofitable to himself. The 
latter half of his long life was, on this account, spent in embarrassments and priva- 
tions, which may well excite our sympathy. His lordship was thrice married ; 
first to Anne, daughter of captain Gilchrist of Annsfield, R. N. ; secondly, to 
Isabella, daughter of (Samuel Raymond, Esq. of Belchamp, in Essex ; thirdly, 
to Anna Maria Plowden, daughter of the well-known historian of Ireland. By 
the first of these matches, he had six sons, the eldest of whom, under the desig- 
nation of lord Cochrane, distinguished himself by his gallant naval achievements 
in the war of the French 11 evolution. The following remarks were made in allu- 
sion to this noble and unfortunate votary of science, in the annual address of 
the Registrars of the Literary Fund Society, ill the year 1843 : — 

€l A man horn in the high class of the old British peerage has devoted his 
acute and investigating mind solely to the prosecution of science; and his 
powers have prevailed in tlie pursuit. The discoveries effected by liis scientific 
research, with its direction altogether to utility, have been in many instances 
heuelicial to tlie community, and in many have been the sources of wealth to in- 
dividuals. To himself alone they have been unprofitable; for with a superior 
disdain, or (if you please) a culpable disregard of the goods of fortune, lie has 
scattered around him the produce of his intellect with a lavish and wild hand. 
If we may use the consecrated words of an apostle, c though poor, lie Lath made 
many rich,’ and though in the immediate neighbourhood of wealth, lie has been 
doomed to sutler, through a long series of Laborious years, tlie severities of want. 
In his advanced age he found an estimable woman, in poverty, it is true, like 
himself, but of unspotted character, and of high, though untitled family, to par- 
ticipate the calamity of liis fortunes ; and with her virtues and prudence, as- 
sisted by a small pension which she obtained from the benevolence of the crown, 
she threw a gleam of light over the dark decline of his day. She was soon, 
however, torn from him by death, and, with an infant whom she bequeathed to 
him, he was abandoned to destitution and distress, ( for the pension was exti n- 
guished with her life.) To this man, thus favoured by nature, and thus perse- 
cuted by fortune, we have been happy to offer some little alleviation of his sor- 
row’s ; and to prevent him from breathing his last under the* oppressive sense ol 
the ingratitude of his species.” 

The earl of Dundonald died in poverty at Baris, on the 1st of July 1831, at 
the advanced age of eighty-three years. 

COCKBUKN, John, of Ormiston, the Father of Scottish husbandry, was bom 
in tlie latter part of the seventeenth century. His father, Adam Cockburn, of 
Ormiston, (in luist Lothian,) held the eminent office of Lord Justice Clerk 
after tlie Revolution. His mother was lady Susan Hamilton, third daugh- 
ter of John, fourth earl of Haddington. So early as the days of the refor- 
mation, the family liad distinguished itself by its zeal in behalf of liberal 
institutions and public liberty. The laird of that day maintained an alliance 
with the English reformers, when hardly any other Scottish gentleman dared 
to oppose the tyranny of Bcatoun ; and it was in his house tliat the celebrated 
George Wjshart was found, previous to his being brought to trial and burnt. 
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From that period, down to tlie Revolution, the Uockburns of Ormiston were 
invariably on the liberal side of the question. The subject of this memoir 
inherited all the patriotism of bis race, and in the lifetime of his father, in 
his capacity as a member of the last Scottish parliament, took an active inter- 
est in accomplishing the union. He was the first representative of Fast 
Lothian in the parliament of Great Britain, and continued to be elected to that 
distinguished place in all the successive parliaments, till 171-1. JMr Cockburu, 
at one period of bis parliamentary career, held the post of lord of tlie Admiralty. 

It was not, however, in a political career that this great man was destined to 
gather liis chief laurels. At the close of the 17th century, on account of the 
religious and civil broils which had so long distracted the country, the condition 
of agriculture in Scotland was at a very low ebb. The tenantry, so far from 
being able to make any improvement, were too poor in general even to stock 
the lauds they occupied. Fletcher of SaJlou. who published a treatise on the 
allairs of Scotland, in l(i!)8, describes tlieir situation as abject and miserable ; 
and Lord Kaimes, in still stronger language, declares, that, before the union, 
they were so benumbed with oppression, that the most able tutor in husbandry 
would have made nothing of them, By a short-sighted policy, the* landlords in 
general had no other principle than to force as much from the soil for every 
passing year as they could. The tenants were so much disheartened, that it was 
difficult to let a farm, and none were taken upon leases of more than five years. 
But, even if other circumstances had been more favourable, there was such a 
rooted prepossession in favour of old systems, and so much ignorance of the 
science of agriculture, that improvement was almost hopeless. 

Lord Ormiston, father of Mr Gockburn, had made an attempt so early as 
1(11)8, to break through the old system of short leases, lie then granted Ro- 
be vt Wight, eldest son of Alexander Wight, one of his tenants in Ormiston, a 
lease of tlie farm of Muir house , now Murrays , to endure for eleven years. Mr 
accordingly commenced enclosing bis fields, a process heretofore quite 
unknown in Scotland. In 1713, lord Ormiston granted to ilia same person a 
lease of a neighbouring farm, to endure for nine years. 

John Cockburu, who became possessed of the estate about the year 1714, im- 
mediately entered upon a much more extensive system of improvement, lie had 
marked, with extreme concern, the supine condition of Scottish husbandry, 
which 1 1 is parliamentary visits to Fngland had enabled him to contrast with 
the more fortunate condition of that country; and with an enlarged liber- 
ality of soul, which scorned all his own immediate interests for the sake of ulti- 
mate general good, lie began to grant long leases of his farms upon exceedingly 
small rents. As an instance it. may be mentioned, that lie granted to Robert 
Wight a new lease of the Murrays farm for thirty-eight years, from 1718, at a 
rent of £750 Scots, or £62 : 10: 0 sterling, and upon paying £1200 Scots, on 
£100 sterling, by way of tine or grassum, at the expiration of that term, a re- 
newal thereof for other nineteen years, and so on from one period of nineteen 
years to another in all time coming: a degree of liberality which speaks 
more strongly than any thing else possibly could, for the backward state of 
agriculture at tlie time. Rut the enterprising spirit of Mr Cockburn did not 
rest here. In giving long leases lie bad enabled liis tenants to make tlie im- 
provements be wished ; but still it was necessary to teacli them how these im- 
provements should be conducted. For tms purpose he brought down skilful 
persons from Fnglaml, who introduced tlie culture of turnips, rape, and clover; 
and at the same time he sent up the sons of liis tenants to study agriculture in 
the best cultivated districts of tlie south. Experiments were likewise made of 
the e Heels of enriching the laud by flooding. Turnips were sown upon tlie es- 
«• 3 2 
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talc so early as 17*25, and Alexander Wight, one of his tenants, was probably 
the first man in the island who sowed them in drills, and cultivated them with 
the plough. The culture of this valuable root was brought by him to such per- 
fection, that, in 1735, a turnip of his raising, weighing 34J lbs, was carried to 
Edinburgh, and hung up in John’s Coffee-house as a show. 

■ liven while engaged in his public duties in England, 31 r Cockburn was con- 
stantly reverting in thought to the improvements he had set on foot in East 
Lothian, and he carried on a constant correspondence with his tenants respect- 
ing the progress of their mutual plans. In some of these letters lie breathes 
the strongest sentiments of benevolence and patriotism. “ No person,” says he 
to Mr Alexander Wight in 17*25, u can have more satisfaction in the prosperity 
of his children, than I have in the welfare of persons situated on my estate. 1 
hate tyranny in every shape ; and shall always show greater pleasure in seeing 
my tenants making something under me, they can call their own, than in getting 
a little more money myself, by squeezing a hundred poor families, till their ne- 
cessities make them my slaves.” 

J I is proceedings were at first the subject of ridicule among the more narrow- 
minded of his neighbours; but the results in time overpowered every mean 
feeling, and gradually inspired a principle of imitation. In 172(i, he encour- 
aged his tenant Alexander Wight, in setting up a malting brewery, and dis- 
tillery, which soon got into repute, and promoted the raising of grain in the 
neighbourhood. As a preliminary step to further improvements, he reformed 
the village of Ormistoii, changing it from the original mean and squalid hamlet 
into a neat and well built street, l ie then commenced a scries of operations for 
setting up a linen manufactory. This he considered as one of the staple trades 
of Scotland, and as the best, support of the general interest. He viewed it as 
iiilimately connected with husbandry ; the land affording an opportunity of 
producing the raw article to the manufacturers ; while they in return furnished 
hands for carrying on agricultural works, especially in harvest, and for the con- 
sumption of its various produce. To attain these objects, an eminent undertaker 
from Ireland, both in the manufacturing and whitening of linen, was induced to 
take up his residence at Ormistoii ; and a favourable lease of a piece of ground 
for a hlcachficld and some lands in the neighbourhood was granted to him. 
'Hus was the first bleaclilield in East Lotliian, probably the second in Scotland— 
for, before 1730, line linens were sent to Haarlem in Holland to be whitened 
and dressed. It is said that this Irish colony was the means of introducing the 
potato in Scotland, at least as an object of iirld culture ; and that valuable root 
was raised in the grounds on this estate so early as 1734. Mr Cockburn also 
introduced some workmen from Holland, to give instructions in the art of 
bleaching. He obtained, for bis rising manufactory, the patronage of the Board 
of 'Trustees, and likewise some pecuniary aid. 9 

About the year 1735, the progress of agricultural improvement at Ormiston 
had excited so much notice all over Scotland, that 31r Cockburn, always awake 
to every circumstance which could forward his darling object, seized upon such a 
notable opportunity of disseminating useful knowledge among his brother pro- 
prietors and tlieir tenantry. He instituted what was called the Ormiston Society, 
composed of noblemen, gentlemen, and farmers, who met monthly for the discus- 
sion of some appropriate question in rural economy, settled upon at their former 
meeting, on which question all the members present delivered their opinion. 
This club lasted for about eleven years, and was of great service in promoting 
the views of its founder. It consisted at last of one hundred and six members, 
comprising almost, nil the best intellects of Scotland at that time. 

Mr Cockburn was married, first, in 1700, to the Hon. Miss Beatrix Car- 
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mi chad, eldest daughter of John, first earl of Hyudlurd ; secondly, to an Eng- 
lish lady, related to the duchess of Gordon, by whom he had a son named 
George. It is distressing to think that, .about the year 1748, this great patriot 
was obliged, probably in consequence of his spirited exertions for the public 
good, to dispose of his estate to the earl of llopctoun. lie died at his son’s 
house at the Navy Otiice, London, on the l'itli of November, 1758. II is son, 
who was a comptroller of the navy, married Caroline, baroness Forrester in her 
own right, and was the father of Anna Maria, also baroness Forrester in her ow n 
right, who died unmarried in 1808. — Patrick Cockburn, advocate, brother of the 
agriculturist, was married, in 1731, to Miss Alison ltutherford of Fernilic, a 
woman of poetical genius, authoress of the more modern verses to the tune of 
u The Flowers of the Forest,” and who died in Edinburgh, November 2:4, 171)4. 

It would be difficult to do full justice to the merits of such a character as Cock- 
burn of Ormiston, or to describe the full effects of bis exertions upon the 
interests of his country. It may be said, that lie lived at a time when the cir- 
cumstances of Scotland were favourable to improvement, as it was the first 
age of re-action after a long depression. Rut, although the country would have 
no doubt made great advances without his aid, there can, in our opinion, be 
little doubt that lie considerably anticipated the natural period of improvement, 
and gave it ail impulse much greater Ilian was likely to be otherwise received. On 
what other principle are we to account for the immense degree to which Scotland 
now transcends the agriculture of England — the country from which it so recently 
derived its first hints at the art? 

COLQLJllOUN, Patrick, author of the celebrated treatise on the London 
Police, was born at Dumbarton, March 14, 1745. llis father, who acted as Re- 
gistrar of the county Records, was nearly allied to Sir Robert Cohpilioim, Part, 
of Nova Scotia, and also to Sir James Colqulioun of Luss. Having lest bis 
fnther ere lie attained Ills sixteenth year, Patrick Colqulioun determined, like 
many others of his countrymen, to seek his fortune abroad. He settled on 
wliat was called the Eastern Shore, in Virginia, where for five years he carried 
on commercial pursuits. It was the general custom of the inhabitants of this 
district to cross the Chesapeake Ray twice a year, in order to transact business 
at the seat of government ; and such were the qualifications for public business 
manifested even at this early period by Mr Colqulioun, that many were in the 
habit of trusting their concerns to him, instead of going to tlie general mart in 
person. Resides carrying on these trading speculations, he studied very hard 
at, this period, and endeavoured, both by reading intelligent books, and convers- 
ing with intelligent men, particularly of the legal profession, to tit himself for 
public duties. In 1700, when twenty-one years of age, lie returned to liis own 
country for the sake of his health, and settled as a merchant, in Glasgow, where 
he soon after married a lady of his own name, the daughter of the provost of 
Dumbarton. On the breaking out of the war with the colonies, Mr ( 'olqulioun’s 
empathies leant to the side of the government, and, in 177fi, lie was one of 
fourteen principal contributors to a fund for raising a regiment in Glasgow, for 
his majesty’s service in that struggle. Ry this and other means he became a 
person of some consideration in l lie eyes of tlie government, and succeeded, in 
17 80, in carrying through parliament a bill of great consequence to the trade 
of the country. In 1781, when occupying a place in the town-council of Glasgow, 
he suggested and carried forward to completion the design for building the 
codec-house and exchange, in that city. Next >ear, he was elected provost of 
Glasgow. He now became the founder of that excellent institution, the cham- 
ber of Commerce and Manufactures at Glasgow, of which he was the first chair- 
man. While holding these distinguished offices, he was also chairman ot the 
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committee of management of tlic Forlli and Clyde canal, .and the leading man- 
ager of various other public bodies. A genius for business on a large scale was 
conspicuous in all his undertakings. In 1785, he repaired to London to obtain 
legislative relief for the cotton trade, then in a languishing condition, and lor 
some years afterwards lie devoted a large portion of his time to similar objects. 
In 1788, he visited Ostend, then a depot lor Kist India goods, to ascertain how far 
similar British manufactures could enter into competition with the imports of the 
Flemings ; and it was owing to his exertions that our muslins, then an infant manu- 
facture, became so extensively known throughout the continent. Connected with 
this subject lie published three pamphlets, which tended to make his elforts known 
to the British merchants. In the same year, Mr Cohjulioun laid the plan of a 
general ball in London for the sale of cottons, which, however, was rendered of 
little effect by the breaking out of the war with France. On this subject he 
also published a pamphlet. Jn the month of November 1789, lie settled with 
liis family in London, and soon after began to project those improvements in the 
London police and magistracy, by which he earned the principal part of his 
fame. The police of London was at this time in a state of shameful iuetliciency, 
while the magistrates, excepting in the city itself, were a set of low mercenary 
individuals, known by the justly opprobrious title of ci trading justices.” On 
this subject Mr Colquhouu composed several popular treatises, and in 179*2, 
when seven public offices were established, with three justices to each, lie was 
appointed one of them, through the influence of liis friend Mr Henry Dundns, 
afterwards viscount Melville. His exertions as a magistrate were of a nature 
truly useful ; and lie published the result of liis experience in 1790, under the 
title of “ A Treatise on the Police of the Metropolis, explaining the various 
Crimes and Misdemeanours which at present are felt as a Pressure on the Com- 
munity, and suggesting Remedies.” This work earned a merited reputation, 
and went through a large annual reprint for the live succeeding years. It ob- 
tained the praise of the select committee of finance, and particular marks of 
approbation from the duke of Portland, then secretary of state for the home de- 
partment, He was, in consequence of this work, appointed agent in Croat, Bri- 
tain for the colony of the Virgin Isles. In L800, appeared his treatise on 
tlie Police of the ltiver Thames, a work certainly demanded in no small degree 
by the circumstances. Though it may hereafter appear almost incredible, it is 
nevertheless true, that the shipping of London, previous to this period, was to- 
tally unprotected from the vast hordes of thieves which always exist in a large 
city. While property on the hanks of the river was so far protected, that which 
floated on tlic river itself had no protection whatever. Accordingly, a genera- 
tion of thieves called mudlarks , prowled constantly about the vessels, and made 
prey annually of property to a vast, amount. Not only did tlie cargoes sutler, 
hut even sails, anchors, and other such bulky articles, were abstracted by these 
daring depredators. For many years this had been felt as a grievous hardship, 
hut it is amazing how long an evil may he tolerated for which no remedy has 
been provided by the necessities of our ancestors. It was looked upon as a mat- 
ter of course, a mischief incident to the situation of tilings ; and as each indivi- 
dual only suffered his share of the immense amount of loss, there had been no 
general effort at a reformation. Mr Colqulioun’s work, however, effectually 
roused public attention to the subject, and an effective river police was imme- 
diately instituted, by which the shipping has been ever since fully protected, for 
his services on this occasion, the West India merchants presented him with the 
sum of five hundred pouuds. 

Although Mr Colquhoun bore externally a somewhat pompous and domineer- 
ing aspect, and was certainly a zealous advocate for keeping the peoples in due 
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subjection to the powers above them, there never, perhaps, was a heart more 
alive than his to the domestic interests of the poor, or a mind more actively 
bent, upon improving both their physical and moral condition. He was one 
of the first men in this country who promoted a system of feeding the poor, 
in times of severe distress, by cheap and wholesome soups. And, in the famine 
of 1800, few men were more active in behalf of the starving population, lie 
also took an early interest in the system of charity schools, being of opinion, 
that the true way of improving the condition of the people, was to enlighten 
their minds. In 1803, he was instrumental in founding a school in Orchard 
street, Westminster, in which three or four hundred children of both sexes were 
taught the rudiments of human knowledge, lie also published, in ISOli, a 
work entitled, “ A New System of Kd neat ion for the Labouring People,” which 
obtained an extensive circulation. Two years afterwards, appeared his “ Tren- 
tise on Indigence,” in which the institution of a provident hank is strongly 
urged. 

In 1797, Mr Colquhoun was honoured with the degree of LL.T)., by the 
university of Glasgow, in consequence of his services in that part of the king- 
dom. Throughout the course of his long and useful life, he received many 
other testimonies of the public approbation, liis last work appeared in LHl t, 
under the title, u A Treatise on the Population, Wealth, Power, and Kesourccs 
of the Ih'itish I limp ire, in every quarter of the world, including the Mast In- 
dies.” Dr Col qul mini’s publications in all amount to twenty ; and of these an 
accurate list is given in the Annual Obituary for 181:2. After having been con- 
cerned in public life for about thirty-nine years, during which he had transacted 
business with eight or ten successive administrations, in LSI 7 he tendered his 
resignation as a magistrate, in consequence of his increasing years and infirmi- 
ties: tin’s, however, was not accepted by lord 8idmouth, until the subsequent 
year, when the secretary of state for the home department expressed the high 
sense entertained of his long and faithful senices by his majesty’s government. 
Dr Colquhoun died of a scliirrons stomach, April !25, 18:20, in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age. 

The character of Dr Colquhoun has been thus drawn by Dr Lcttsom : 
“ When the importance of the morals of the community, with its inihience 
on individual as well as general happiness is duly considered, one cannot 
but contemplate a public character, who, with unceasing exertion, endeavours 
to promote every virtuous and charitable sentiment, with gratitude and rever- 
ence ; a magistrate clothed with power to enforce obedience, but possessing be- 
nevolence more coercive than power; who is eminently vigilant to arrest in its 
progress every species of vice, and commiserates, as a man Immunized by Chris- 
tian amenities, every deviation from rectitude, and reforms while he pities — 
such is a being clothed with robes of divinity. In this point of view, I, indeed, 
saw my friend, Patrick Colquhoun, Ksq., whose exertions point to every dircc- 
tion where morals require correction, or poverty and distress the aid of active 
benevolence. As an indefatigable magistrate, and an able writer in general, 
Mr Colquhoun is well known throughout Ktirope. 1 introduce him in this place, 
as Ihe founder and promoter of various institutions lor supplying the poor, in 
distress, with cheap and nutritious articles of food, to ail extent truly astonisli- 
m £> and without which famine must have been superadded to poverty, 'flic 
enumeration alone of my friend’s publications must evince the activity of his 
benevolence, with which his time and fortune have ever kept pace. A lay the 
reader endeavour to emulate his virtues! He will then not only diffuse happi- 
n ess among the community, particularly the lower classes, but ensure the supreme 
ei, joymcnt of it in his individual capacity.” 
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COUTTS, Thomas, wlio long moved at tlic head of the monied and banking 
interest of the metropolis, was the fourth and youngest son of John Coutts, 
originally of Dundee, and afterwards of Kdinburgh, where he held the office of 
chief magistrate in 1743. The mother of Mr Coutts was a daughter of Sir 
John Stuart of /Vllanbank, in Berwickshire, who was the maternal grandson of 
Miss (Jrizel Cochrane, daughter of Sir John Cochrane, the associate of llussell 
and Sidney, in their project for liberating Britain from the tyranny of the last 
Stuarts. Of this lady, great-great-grandmother to Mr Coutts, the following 
anecdote has been related by her relation, the late earl of Dundouald. 

“ Sir John Cochrane being engaged in Argylo’s rebellion against James the 
Second, was taken prisoner after a desperate resistance, and condemned to be 
hanged. His daughter having noticed that the death warrant was expected 
from London, attired herself in men’s clothes, and twice attacked and robbed 
the mails (betwixt Berwick and J lei ford,) which conveyed the death warrants; 
thus by delaying the execution, giving time to Sir John Cochrane’s father, the 
earl of Dundouald, to make interest with father l’etre, (a Jesuit,) king James's 
confessor, who, for the sum of tive thousand pounds, agreed to intercede with 
his royal master in behalf of Sir John Cochrane, and to procure his pardon, 
which was effected. ” 

Mr Coutts was born about the year 1731, llis father carried on the busi- 
ness of a general .merchant, .and established the bank which has since attained 
such distinguished respectability under the auspices of Sir William Forbes and 
liis descendants. An elder sou, James, entered into partnership with a banking 
bouse in St Mary Axe, London, which corresponded with that of John Coutts 
and Co., Edinburgh. Subsequently, Thomas Coutts, the subject of the present 
memoir, entered also into that house. He then became partner with his bro- 
ther of a banking house in the Strand, which had long been carried on under 
the title of Middleton and Campbell; and, finally, on the death of his brother, 
in 1778, he became the sole manager of this extensive concern. 

Mr Coutts possessed the accomplishments and manners of a gentleman ; plain 
hut fashionable in his dress ; sedate in his deportment ; punctual and indefati- 
gable in business even to a very advanced age. His great ambition through life 
was to establish his character as a man of business, and he certainly obtained 
such a reputation in this respect as few men have enjoyed. Instances are re- 
lated of liis refusing to overlook a single penny in accounts even with Ihose 
friends to whom he was in the habit of dispensing liis hospitality with the most, 
liberal band. With such qualifications, and blessed with length of days beyond 
the usual span of human life, it is not surprising that lie acquired immense 
wealth, and placed himself at the bead of that important class to which he be- 
longed. Nor was he exclusively a man of business : lie enjoyed the society of 
literary men in a high degree, and was distinguished for liis taste in theatricals. 
He was also a liberal dispenser of liis wealth to the poor. 

'Hie dark side of Mr Coutts’s character was liis low taste respecting female 
society. His first wife was his brother’s servant; his second an abandoned ac- 
tress, wlio consented to live with him even before bis first wife’s death. In both 
these instances, Mr Coutts followed a very erroneous principle, and one which, 
if carried to a great extent, would undermine the peace and comfort of society. 
A match, in which the parties are of violently different rank, generally produces 
misery to both ; to the individual exalted, as well as to the individual exalting. 
A match made up under the circumstances which attended Mr Coutts’s second 
marriage, is so contrary to all the best affections of our nature, to the honour oi 
human nature itself, I lint to moralize upon it were to do it too much honom. 
Tlie second fault, in Mr Coutts’s case, was aggravated by his devoting his i*»‘ 
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inenso wealth (said to be about a million) to bis widow, without the least recog- 
nition of his three surviving daughters by the first marriage, all of whom were 
married into families of rank, and had children, lie died at his house in 
Ficcadilly, February 2*1, 182*2. 

CUAIU, .Tames, M.A., was born at Gilford iu East Lothian, in 1G82, and 
educated in the university of Edinburgh, lie was first minister at V ester, in 
his native county, then at Haddington, and finally at Edinburgh, where he 
was very popular as a preacher. While in the first of these situations, he wrote 
a volume of “ Divine poems,” which have gone through two editions, and enjoyed 
at one time a considerable reputation. In 17.“ J 2, when settled in Edinburgh, he 
published u Sermons” in three volumes, 8vo, chiefly oil the principal heads of 
Christianity, lie died at Edinburgh in 17*1*1, aged sixty two. 

CUAIU, John, an eminent preacher of the Reformation, was born about the 
jear 1512, and had the misfortune to lose his lather next year at the battle of 
Hodden. Notwithstanding the hardships to which this subjected him, he ob- 
tained a good education, and removing into England, became tutor to the chil- 
dren of lord Daere. Wars arising soon after between England and Scotland, he 
returned to his native country, and became a monk of the Dominican order. 
Having given some grounds for a suspicion of heresy, he was cast into prison, 
but having cleared himself, lie was restored to liberty, and returning to England, 
endeavoured by the influence of lord Daere to procure a place at. Cambridge, in 
which he was disappointed, lie then travelled to France, and thence to Home, 
where lie was in such favour with cardinal Pole, that he obtained a place among 
the Dominicans of Bologna, and was appointed to instruct the novices of the 
cloister. Being advanced to the reetorate, in consequence of his merit, he had 
access to the library, where happening to read Calvin’s institutions, he bccamo 
tainted with tlie proteslaut heresy. A conscientious regard to the text in which 
Christ forbids his disciples to deny him before men, induced Craig to make no 
secret of this change in his sentiments, ami he was consequently sent to Home, 
thrown into a prison, tried and condemned to he burnt, from which fate lie was 
only saved by an accident. Pope Paul IV. having died the day before his in- 
tended execution, the people rose tumultuously, dragged the statue of his late 
holiness through the streets, and, breaking open all the prisons, set the prisoners 
at liberty. Craig immediately left the city; and, as lie was walking through 
the suburbs, he met a company of banditti. One of these men, hiking him aside, 
asked if he had ever been in llologna. On his answering in the affirmative, 
the nmn inquired if he recollected, as he was one day walking there in the fields 
with some young noblemen, having administered relief to a poor maimed sol- 
dier, who asked him for alius. Craig replied that he had no recollection of 
such an event; hut in this ease the obliged party had the belter memory: the 
bandit, told him that he could never forget the kindness lie had received oil that 
occasion, which he would now beg to repay by administering to the present ne- 
cessities of bis benefactor. In short, this nmn gave Craig a suiticieut sum to 
carry him to Bologna. 

The fugitive soon found reason to fear that some of his former acquaintances 
at this place might denounce him to the inquisition, and accordingly he slipped 
away as privately as possible to Milan, avoiding all the principal roads, for fear 
ot meeting any enemy. One day, when Ids money and strength were alike ex- 
hausted by the journey, he came to a desert place, where, throwing himself 
down upon the ground, he almost resigned all hope of life. At this moment, 
a dog came fawning up to him with a hag of money in its mouth, which it laid 
down at his feet. The forlorn traveller instantly recognised this as te a special 
h>ken of Cod’s favour,” and picking up fresh energy, proceeded on his way till 
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lie came to a little village, where lie obtained some refresh ment. lie now bent 
his stejw to Vienna, where, professing- himself of the Dominican order, he was 
brought to preach before the emperor Maximilian IT, and soon became a fa- 
vourite .at tlie court of that sovereign. II is fame reverting to Home, Pope Piu s 
111., sent a letter to the emperor, desiring him to be sent back as one that had 
been condemned for heresy. The emperor adopted the more humane course of 
giving him a safe conduct out of (iermany. Reaching England about the year 
1 5(5 0, Craig heard of the Reformation which had taken place in his native 
country, and, returning thither, offered his services to the church, lie found, 
however, that the long period of his absence from the country (tvventyfour years,) 
had untitled him to preach in the vernacular tongue, arid lie was therefore ob- 
liged for some time to hold forth to the learned in Latin. 1 Next year, having 
partly recovered his native language, lie was appointed to be the colleague of 
Knox in the parish church of Edinburgh, which office he held tor nine years. 
During this period, he had an opportunity of manifesting his conscientious 
regard to the duties of his call Png, by refusing to proclaim the banns for the 
marriage of the queen to Hothwell, which lie thought contrary to the laws, to 
reason, and to the word of Cod. for this lie w r as reproved at the time by the 
council ; but his conduct wtos declared by the (General Assembly two years af- 
ter to have been consistent with liis duty as a faithful minister. About the year 
1572, he was sent by the (ieneral Assembly to preach at Montrose, “for the 
illuminating the north ; and when lie had remained two years there, he was sent 
to Aberdeen, to illuminate these dark places in Mar, Buchan, anil Aberdeen, 
and to teach the youth in the college there.” In 1570, Mr Craig being ap- 
pointed minister to the king, (James V I.) returned to Edinburgh, where he took 
a leading hand in the general assemblies of the church, being the compiler ol 
part of the second book of Discipline, and, wliat gives his name its chief histori- 
cal lustre, tlie writer of the National Covknant, signed in 1580, by the king and 
liis household, and which was destined in a future age to exercise so mighty au 
in lluei ice over the destinies of the country. 

John Craig was a very di tie rent man from the royal chaplains of subsequent 
times, lie boldly opposed the proceedings of the court, when he thought them 
inconsistent with the interests of religion, and did not scruple on some occasions 
to utter tlie most poignant and severe truths respecting the king, even in his 
majesty’s own presence. In 151)5, being quite worn out with the infirmities of 
age, he resigned his place in tlie royal household, and retired from public life, 
lie died on the 4th of December, 1(300, aged eighty-eight, his life having ex- 
tended through the reigns of four sovereigns. 

CHAIU, John, an eminent mathematician, flourished at the end of the 17lli 
and the beginning of the 18th centuries. The only circumstance known res- 
pecting his life is, that he was vicar of Dillingham in Dorsetshire. The follow- 
ing list of his writings is given in Watt’s Bibliotheca Britan nica . — <c Melhodus 
figuraruni, lineis reclis ct curvis comprehensarum : quadraturas deterniinandi. 
London, L(»S5, 4 to. — lrnstatus Matlicmnticus, de figuraruni curvilinearum, &c. el 
locis geoiuetricis. London, 1002, l (503, 4to. — Theologwe Christiana! Principia 
JVlathematica. London, !(>!)!), 4lo. Reprinted, Leipsie, 1755. — De Calculo 
fliiciitium, lib. ii. et de optica analytica, lib. ii. London, 1718, 4to. — -The quan- 
tity of the logarithmic Curve ; translated from the Latin, Phil. Trans. Abr. i y - 
318 . 1008. — Quantity of Figures geometrically Irrational, lb. 202. 1007.--— 
Letter containing solutions of two Problems : 1, on the solid of Least Resis- 

1 His Latin discourses were delivered in Magdalen’s Chapel, in the Cowgate, Edinburgh > 
a curious old place of worship, which still exists and even retains in its windows, part ot tiw 
stained glass which adon.ed it in Catholic times. 
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lance ; 2. the Curve of Quickest Descent, lb. 512, 1701. — Specimen of de- 
termining; the Quadrature of Figures, lb. v. 24, 1703. — Solution of Bernoulli i’s 
Problem, lb. 90, 1704. — Of the length of Curve Lines, lb. 406, 1708 Me- 

thod of making Logarithms. Ib. 609, 1710. — Description of the head of a mon- 
strous Calf. lb. 668, 1712.” 

CRAIG, Thomas, author of the Treatise on the Feudal Law, and of other 
learned works, was probably born in the year 1538. It is uncertain whether 
he was the son of Robert Craig, a merchant in Edinburgh, or of William Craig 
of Craiglintry, afterwards Craigston, in the county of Aberdeen. In 1552, ho 
was entered a student of St Leonard’s college, in the university of St Andrew's, 
hut does not appear to have completed the usual course of four years, as he left 
the college in 1555, after receiving his degree as bachelor of arts. lie then 
repaired to France, and studied the civil and canon law in some of the flourish- 
ing universities of that country. On his return, about the year 1561, he con- 
tinued his studies under the superintendence of his relation, John Craig, the 
subject of a preceding memoir. After distinguishing himself in a very eminent 
degree as a classical scholar, he was called to the bar in February 1563, and in 
the succeeding year was placed at the head of the criminal judicature of the 
country, as justice depute, under the hereditary ollicer, the justice general, an 
honour vested in the noble family of Argyle. Among his earliest duties in this 
capacity, was that of trying and condemning Thomas Scott, slierill-depute of 
Perth, and Henry Yair, a priest, for having kept the gates of llolyrood house, 
to facilitate the assassination of liizzio. In 1566, wlieu James VI. was born, 
Craig relaxed from his severer studies at the bar, luiilcd the birth of the royal 
infant, and predicted the happiness which such an event promised to his unset- 
tled country, in a Latin poem entitled, “ Genethliacon Jacobi Principis Scoto- 
rum.’’ This, says Mr Tytlcr, in his elegant work, the life of Sir Thomas 
Craig, is a poem of considerable length, written in hexameters, and possessing 
many passages not only highly descriptive of the state of Scotland at this time, 
hut in themselves eminently poetical: it is to he found in the Deli tim Poetarum 
Scotoruiri. “ Craig,” sa\s Mr Tytler, “ appears to have been a man of a mo- 
dest and retiring disposition, averse to any interference in the political intrigues 
of the times, devoted to his profession, and fond of that relaxation from the se- 
verer labours of the bar, which is to be found in a taste for classical literature. 
While his contemporaries are to be found perpetually implicated in the conspi- 
racies against their mistress the queen, and their names have come down to us 
contaminated by crime, the diameter of this good and upright man shines 
doubly pure amid the guilt with which it is surrounded. Although a convert to 
the reformed opinions, and from this circumstance naturally connected witli tile 
party which opposed the queen, liis sense of religion did not confound or extin- 
guish liis principles of loyalty. His name appears only in the journal books of 
the court in the discharge of the labours of his profession, or it is found in the 
justiciary records under his official designation of justice-dcpule, or it is honour- 
ably associated with the literature of his country ; but it is never connected with 
the political commotions which the money and intrigues of England had kindled 
ln the heart of our nation.” Craig pursued an extensive practice at the bar for 
a period of upwards of forty years, and during all that time, his name is 
scarcely ever found mingling with the political! movements of the times. Dur- 
ln g the later part of liis career, he devoted much of his time to the composition 
of liis learned treatise on the Feudal Law, upon which his reputation principally 
rests. To describe the law of our country, as he found it established by the 
practice of the courts in his own age ; to compare it with the written books on 
Hie feudal law ; and to impart to it somewhat of the form and arrangement of 
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a science, demonstrating, at the same time, its congruity in its fundamental prin- 
ciples with the feudal Law of England, such were the objects of Sir Thomas 
Craig in this work, which he completed in 1603, a period when it might have 
been of signal service, if published, in removing some of the prejudices which 
stood in the way of a union between the two countries. The treatise, which was 
written in a vigorous Latin style, was not, however, put forth to the world till forty 
seven years after the death of the learned author. The enlarged and liberal 
iniml of Sir Thomas Craig rendered him a zealous promoter of every object 
which tended to preserve the mutual peace, or facilitate the union of England. 
In January, 1603, he finished a Treatise on the Succession, to further the views 
of his sovereign, upon the throne about to be vacated by Elizabeth. This work 
was more immediately occasioned by the celebrated “ Conference on the Suc- 
cession,” written by the Jesuit Parsons, under the assumed name of Doleman, in 
which the right of James VI. was contested in a manner equally able and viru- 
lent. The treatise of Craig, probably on account of the quiet succession of 
Janies a few months after, was never sent to the press ; but an English transla- 
tion of it was published in 1703 by Dr Gatherer. How much of his time Craig 
was in the habit of dedicating to the Musos does not appear ; but the Del it ice 
Poetarum Scotorum contains another poem written by him on the departure of 
his native monarch from Edinburgh, to take possession of his new kingdom of 
England. It is entitled, “ Ad Serciiissimuni et Potent issi mum Priiicipein Ja- 
cobum VI. e sua Scotia diseeilentcm, Paranicticon.” “This poem,” says Mr 
Tytler, “ is highly characteristic of the simple and upright character of its au- 
thor. While other and more venal bards exhausted their imagination in the 
composition of those encomiastic addresses, the incense commonly offered up 
to kings, the Paranicticon of Craig is grave, dignified, and even admonitory, 
lie is lojal, indeed, hut his loyalty has the stamp of truth and sincerity; his 
praises are neither abject nor excessive ; and in the advices which lie lias not 
scrupled to give to his sovereign, it is diflicult which most to admire, flic excel- 
lent sense of the precepts, or the energetic latinity in which they are conveyed.” 
Craig also addressed a similar poem to prince Henry, who accompanied his 
father to England. 

It would appear that Craig either was one of those who accompanied the king 
to England, or soon after followed him ; as he was present at the entrance of 
his majesty into London, and at tho subsequent coronation. He celebrated these 
events in a Latin hexameter poem entitled, 2TR<bAN()<I>OPIA, which is neither 
the chastest nor the most pleasing of his productions, although the richest in 
metaphorical ornament and florid description. Craig was, in 1604, one of the 
commissioners on the part of Scotland, w ho, by the king’s desire, met others on 
the part of England, for the purpose of considering the possibility of a union 
between the two countries. He wrote a work on this subject, in which he 
warmly seconded the patriotic views of the king. This treatise, written, like all 
his other works, in Latin, lias never been published ; although, in point of mat- 
ter and style, in the importance of the subject to which it relates, the variety of 
historical illustrations, the sagacity of the political remarks, and the insight into 
the mutual interests of the two countries which it exhibits, it perhaps deserves 
to rank the highest of all his works. The work upon which lie appears to have 
been last engaged, is one upon the old controversy respecting the homage 
claimed from Scotland by tlio English monarch. The “ De Hominio’> of Craig 
remained in manuscript till the year 1695, when a translation of it was pub- 
lished by Mr George Kidpatli, under the title, “ Scotland’s Sovereignty Asserted 
or a Dispute concerning Homage.” 

Craig - was, in tho la' ter part of his life, advocate for the church, and under 
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that character was employed at the famous trial of the six ministers in 1(106, 
on a charge of treason for keeping a general assembly at Aberdeen, lie was, 
perhaps, unfitted, by his studious and modest disposition, to come farther forward 
in public life. King James repeatedly offered him the honour of knighthood, 
which he as constantly refused : ho is only styled “ Sir Thomas Craig,’’ in con- 
sequence of an order from the king, that every one should give him the title- 
JIo had been married, in early life, to Helen lleriot, daughter of tlio laird of 
Trabrown, in East Lothian, to which family belonged the mothers of two great 
men of that .age, George Buchanan and the first earl of Haddington, By this 
lady he had four sons and three daughters. Sir Lewis Craig, the eldest son, 
who was born in 1561), was raised, at the ago of thirty-four, to the bench, where 
lie took the designation of Lord Wrightshouses. As this was in the life-time of 
his own father, the latter had sometimes occasion to plead before liis son. A 
pleasing tradition regarding the filial respect shown by Sir Lewis, is preserved 
in the biographical sketch prefixed to the treatise l)e b'eudis. The supreme 
judges in those days sat covered, and heard the counsel who pleaded before them 
uncovered. (t Whenever,” says his biographer, “ his lather appeared before 
him, Sir Lewis, as became a pious son, uncovered, and listened to his parent 
with the utmost reverence.” 

Another family anecdote of a very pleasing character is derived from the 
same source. The lather of Sir Thomas Craig had been educated in the Roman 
Catholic religion. His son, whose studies, after his return from France, were, 
as we have seen, superintended by Mr John Craig, the eminent reformer, ap- 
pears early and zealously to have embraced the new opinions. 'Hie old man 
continued in the faith of the church of Home till a Lite period of liis life ; but, 
being at length converted by the unanswerable reasons which were incessantly, 
though reverentially, urged by his son, lie became, to the great joy of the sub- 
ject of this memoir, a convert lo the true religion. 

This great man died on the 2 6 lb of February, 1608, when, if we are right 
as to the date of liis birth, he must have attained his seventieth year. 

CRAIG, William, a distinguished senator of the college of Justice, and a 
large contributor to the literary paper styled “ the Mirror,” was the son of l)r 
William Craig, one of the ministers of Glasgow ; a man of so much eminence, 
that the editors of the JJiographia Bri tailin' ca thought proper to admit an ac- 
count of him, drawn up by professor Hicliardson, into their very select collec- 
tion. 1 The subject of the present memoir was born in 1745, and received his 
education at Glasgow college, where he attended the classes of Smith in moral 
philosophy and political economy, and those of Millar in jurisprudence and 
civil law. His acquirements were at an early period very great, especially in 
the belles lettres, and to a less degree in history and metaphysics, lie entered 
at the bar in 1768, and was the contemporary and intimate friend of some of 
the most distinguished men of the last age. Robert Blair, afterwards lord president, 
Alexander Abercromby, afterwards lord Abercromby, along with Craig and some 
others, held for some years a private meeting once every week, for mutual im- 
provement in their legal studies. It is remarkable that, at the commencement ot 
Mr Pitt’s administration in 1784, Blair, Abercromby, and Craig were appointed 
together to be depute advocates under Sir llay Campbell, who was at the same 
time nominated lord advocate. Mr Craig held this office till 1787, when he 
was nominated sheriff of Ayrshire. On tbo death of lord Hailes in 1762, Mr 
Craig was appointed to succeed him on the bench, on which occasion he assumed 

\ Dr Craig was author of an Essay on the Lute of Christ, anil of Twenty Discourses on 
various subjects. 
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tlie designation of lord Craig. In 171)5, lie succeeded lord llenderJand as a 
judge of the court of justiciary. 

In the concluding number of “ the Mirror,” which appeared on tho 17th of 
May 1780, it is mentioned tliat “ tho idea of publishing a periodical paper in 
Edinburgh took its riso in a company of- gentlemen, whom particular circum- 
stances of connection brought frequently together. Their discourse often turned 
upon subjects of manners, of taste, and of literature. By one of those accidental 
resolutions of which the origin cannot easily be traced, it was determined to put 
their thoughts in writing, ami to read them for the entertainment of each other. 
Their essays assumed the form, and, soon after, some one gave them the name 
ol a periodical publication. The writers of it were naturally associated ; and 
their meetings increased the importance, as well as the number of their produc- 
tions. Cultivating letters in the midst of business, composition was to them an 
amusement only ; that amusement was heightened by the audience which this 
society afforded ; the idea of publication suggested itself as productive of still 
higher entertainment. It was not, however, without diffidence that such a re- 
solution was taken. From that ami several circumstances, it was thought proper 
to observe tlie strictest secrecy with regard to the authors ; a purpose in which 
they have been so succcsstul, that at this moment, the very publisher of the work 
knows only one of their number, to whom the conduct of it was intrusted.” 

It is now to be mentioned, upon the credit of the sole survivor of the asso- 
ciation above alluded to, that the first idea of starting this periodical work oc- 
curred to 31r Craig, who, next to Mr Mackenzie, was the most zealous of thorn 
all in the cultivation of the belles lettres. Tlie remaining persons concerned 
were Mr Alexander Abereromby, of whom a memoir has been given in the pre- 
sent dictionary, Mr llobert Cullen, afterwards lord Cullen, Mr Macleod Hanna- 
tyne, afterwards lord Baunatyue, Mr George Home, afterwards lord Wedderburu, 
and one ol the principal clerks of session, Mr William Gordon of Newhall, and 
Mr George Ogilvy, both also advocates, but of whom (lie first died, and the 
latter fell into bad health before having made any contribution to the Mirror. 
3Ir 3Iackeiizie was the only individual unconnected with the bar. The associa- 
tion was at first termed the Tabernacle ; but when the resolution of publishing 
was adopted, it assumed the name of the Mirror Club, from the title of the 
projected paper. It was resolved to commit tlie business of publishing* to Mr 
Creech, the well-known bookseller, and the duty of communicating with him, 
and ot the general superintendence of tlie work, was devolved on Mr 31acken- 
zie. I he club used to meet, once a-week, sometimes in one tavern, sometimes in 
another, in order that their proceedings might be less liable to the observation 
ot their ‘acquaintance. A list, ot their haunts will tell strangely in the ears 
ot those who, thinking of tlie 3Tirror as the pink of elegance in literature, might 
expect to find that every circumstance connected with its composition was alike 
elegant. 'I he dub met, for instance, sometimes in Cleriliugh’s, in Writer’s 
court, sometimes in Somers’s, opposite the Guardhouse in the liigh street, some- 
times in Stewart’s oyster-house in the Old Fish-market dose, and fully as often, 
perhaps, in Lucky Dunbar’s, a moderate and obscure house, situated in an alley 
leading betwixt Forrester’s and Libberton’s Wynd. On these occasions, any mem- 
ber who had written a paper since the last meeting, produced it to be read ami 
considered. But, as a general invitation had been held out for contributions from 
persons not members of tho club, ami a box placed at Mr Creccli’s shop for re- 
ceiving them, the papers so contributed, as well ns those produced by the mem- 
bers, were read over and considered, and a selection made of those proposed to 
he adopted. Among these occasional contributors w’ere several individuals ot 
great respectability, >1 w hom we may mention lord Hailes, professor Hichni’J- 
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son of Glasgow, Dr Henry, author of the History of Great Britain, and Mr 
David Hume, now one of the barons of exchequer. Some other papers of no 
inconsiderable merit were supposed to be from ladies. The Mirror was com- 
menced on the 23d of January, 1770, and finished with the 11 0th number on 
the 27th of May, 1780. It appeared in one small folio sheet, which was sold 
at three half pence, and though not above four hundred were ever sold of any 
particular number, the public approbation was so high as to demand the imme- 
diate re publication of the whole in three volumes duodecimo. 

Mr Craig’s contributions to the Mirror, which were the most numerous, next 
to those of Mr Mackenzie, are indicated in a later edition of the work: — 

To the Lounge r, which was started some years after by the same club, ho 
also contributed many excellent papers. 

Lord Craig, who possessed originally a very weak constitution, enjoyed so 
poor a state of health in his latter years as to be obliged to resign his place on 
the justiciary bench. He died on the 8th of July, J8I3. The mental quali- 
fications of this eminent person were of a very high order. Although his prac- 
tice at the bar had never been very extensive, he was much esteemed in his 
character as a judge, his decisions being remarkable for their clearness and pre- 
cision, while his habits were of a singularly industrious order, considering the 
state of his health. In private life he was beloved on account of his gentle, 
unassuming manners, and his eminently benevolent and sociable disposition. 

CllAWFOIll), Davio, of Drumsoy, near Glasgow, historiographer to queen 
Anne, was born in 1(>(»5, and educated to the bar. Having abandoned profes- 
sional pursuits in a great measure, for the sake of studying Scottish antiquities 
and history, he was appointed historiographer royal for {Scotland by queen Anno, 
to whom he was probably recommended by his being a zealous tory and Jaco- 
bite. llis political prepossessions, which, as usual, extended to a keen zeal in 
beltalf of queen Mary, induced him in L70(i to publish, at Condon, his well- 
known work, entitled “ Jlcmoirs of the affairs of Scotland, containing a full 
and impartial account of the Revolution in that kingdom, begun in 15(>7, faithfully 
compiled from an authentic IMS.” The avowed purpose of tin's publication was 
to furnish an antidote to the pernicious tendency of Buchanan’s history. The 
substance of the work, he says he derived from an ancient MS. presented to him 
by Sir James Baird of Saughtonhull, and which seemed to have been composed 
by a contemporary of flic events described. In executing the task which he had 
imposed upon himself, the learned editor appears to have acted after the manner 
of a good partisan. In order that his work might the more perfectly meet the 
calumnies of Buchanan, he expunged from it every passage which told in behalf 
of the views taken by that writer, and introduced others instead from the con- 
temporary tory writers. The work was reprinted by Goodall in 1787, and still 
continues to be a popular narrative of the events of the four Ueyencies . In 
ISO i, Mr Malcolm Laing, author of the History of Scotland during the seven- 
teenth century, liaviug obtained possession of the original MS. used by Craw- 
ford, published it, with a preface, denouncing the historiographer-royal as a 
rank impostor, inasmuch as he had set oil’ that as a work of authority which had 
been vitiated for party purposes by his own hand. The same view has been 
taken of Mr Crawford’s character by Mr Thomas Thomson, in the preface to a 
new print of the MS. for the use of the Baniiatyne Club, which appeared in 
1^25, under the title of tc The History and life of king James the sext.” \\ it h 
deference to these writers, it may be suggested, in Crawford’s defence, that his 
work was never pretended to he a faithful transcript of the original MS. except on 
the title page, where it is so stated by the bookseller ad captandum , in obvious 
contradiction of the statement made by the editor within. The w'ork comes 
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forth with the character of a special pleading avowed upon the face of it ; and 
those who depended upon such a refacciamento as upon a faithful contemporary 
chronicle, after the account given of it in the editor’s preface, had only to hiamo 
their own simplicity. The truth is, Crawford’s Memoirs , when fuily considered 
with a regard to the ideas prevalent respecting the purity of historical narrative 
at the beginning of the last century, will only appear an imposture to an op- 
posite pnrtizan. Crawford died in 172ti. 

CREECH, William, an eminent bookseller, was the son of the Rev. William 
Creech, minister of Newbattle, a most respectable clergyman, and of Miss Mary 
Bulcy, an English lady, related to a family of rank in Devonshire, lie was 
born in the year 1745, and received a complete classical education at the school 
at Dalkeith, which was taught by Mr Barclay, a preceptor of some distinction, 
who also educated the first viscount Melville, and the lord chancellor Long- 
borough. lie was at first designed for the medical profession, but eventually 
was bound apprentice to Mr Kincaid, a bookseller in Edinburgh. In the year 
I7(5(i, Mr Creech went upon a tour of the continent, in company with Lord 
Kilmaurs, son of the Earl of Glcncairn. After his return, in 1771, ho was 
received by his former master into partnership, and finally, in 1773, left in 
full possession of the business. For forty-four years, Mr Creech carried on 
by far the most extensive bookselling concern in Scotland, publishing the 
writings of many of tlie distinguished men who adorned Scottish literature at 
the close of tlic eighteenth century. His shop, which occupied a conspicuous 
situation in the centre of the old town, and yet, by a curious chance, command- 
ed a view thirty miles into the country, was, during all that long period, the 
ltialto of literary commerce and intercourse, while his house in the neighbour- 
hood also attracted its more select crowds at the breakfast hour, under the name 
of Creech's levee. While thus busied in sending the works of his friends into 
the world, he occasionally contributed articles to the newspapers and other 
periodical works, generally in reference to tho passing follies of the day, of 
which he was a most acute and sarcastic observer. During liis own life-time, he 
published a volume of these trilles, under the title of u Edinburgh Fugitive 
Fieces,” which was re-published with his name, and with some additions, after 
his death. 

Mr Creech’s style of composition is only worthy of being spoken of with 
respect to its ironical humour, which was certainly its only feature of distinction. 
This humour, though said to have been very powerful when aided by the charm 
of his own voice and manner in conversation, is of too cold, wiry, and artificial a 
kind, to have much effect in print. It must also be mentioned, that, although 
very staid and rigid in style, it involves many allusions by no means of a decor- 
ous nature. 

In private life, Mr Creech shone conspicuously as a pleasant companion and 
conversationist, being possessed of an inexhaustible fund of droll anecdote, which 
lie could narrate in a characteristic manner, and with unfailing effect. Ho thus 
secured general esteem, in despite, it appeared, of extraordinary fondness for 
money, and penuriousness of habits, which acted to the preclusion, not only of 
all benevolence of disposition, but even of the common honesty of discharging 
his obligations when they were due. lie died, unmarried, on the 14th of Jan* 
nary, 1815. 
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CRICHTON, Jamks, commonly styled the Admirable Crichton. The learned 
ami accurate L)r Kippis, editor of the Hiographia Britannica, was the first, wo 
helieve, who thoroughly sifted and critically examined the truth or (insistency 
of those marvellous stories which had so long attached to and rendered famous 
the name of the Admirable Crichton. Many had long doubted their credibility, 
and many more had been deluded by them. It fell to the lot of this keen critic, 
by a minute and candid investigation of the truth, to confirm and rectify the 
minds of both. Biography is but a part of history, and the chief value of both 
must always rest upon their veracity ; and it is no unimportant service rendered 
to loiters, to disabuse them of those apocryphal portions which deteriorate the 
north, or render suspicious the quality of what is really genuine. It is but an 
ungrateful task, we allow, to destroy in the mind its favoured prejudices or delu- 
sions ; yet these can never be allowed to stand in the way of investigation ; and 
we make no doubt of showing, before the end of this article that inquiry, in the 
present case, has not been without its advantage. 

The biographer whom wc have mentioned, has expressed the di Hide nee and 
anxiety which he felt on entering upon this life ; “ being,” says he ** desirous, 
on the one hand, not to detract from Crichton’s real merit, and, on the other, 
to term a just estimate of the truth of the facts which aro recorded concerning 
him.” We hope to observe the same principle of impartiality ; and, after hav- 
mg given the reader the current narration regarding this singular individual, 
shall afterwards leave to his own discrimination the proofs which f either way, 
alfect its authenticity. 

James Crichton was the son of Robert Crichton, of Eliock, lord advocate of 
Scotland, partly in the reigns of queen 3Iary and king James VI. His mother 
was Elizabeth Stuart, only daughter of Sir James Stuart of lleith ; a family col- 
laterally descended from Murdoch, duke of Albany, third son of Robert 111. by 
Elizabeth Muir, and uncle to James I. Ho was born in the castle of Cluny, in 
1 crtlishire, sometime about the year 1 50 0. This residence had recently been 
Ju ^he possession of the bishopric of Dunkeld, from which it was dissevered 
< u ring the reformation ; and was esteemed, at that time, one of the best houses 
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in Scotland. It is beautifully situated upon a little island in the middle of the 
lake of tlie same name. 

Crichton received the first rudiments of liis education at Perth, from which 
place ho was removed at an early age to the university of St Andrews, at that 
time esteemed the first school of philosophy in Scotland. John Rutherford, a 
name now unknown, but wbo in his day was famous for liis writings upon the 
logic and poetics of Aristotle, was provost of St Salvator’s college ; and it was 
to the care of this professor that the instruction of young Crichton seems to have 
been principally confided. 4 ‘ Nothing,” according to JM'Kenzie, l< can give 11s a 
higher idea of Rutherford’s worth and merit than his being master of that won- 
der and prodigy of his age, the gregt and admirable Crichton.” Aldus Manu- 
tius also informs us, that he was educated along with the king under Ruchannn, 
Hepburn, and Robertson. The progress which he made in his studies is said 
to have been astonishing. He had hardly passed his twelfth year when he took 
his degree as bachelor of arts ; two years afterwards, that of master of arts ; 
being then esteemed the third scholar in the university for talents and proficien- 
cy. liis excellence did not stop here. Re fore attaining the age of twenty ho 
had, besides becoming master of the sciences, attained to tlie knowledge of ten 
different languages, which he could write and speak to perfection, lie had 
every accomplishment which it is befitting or ornamental in a gentleman to 
have. He practised the arts of drawing and painting, and improved himself to 
the highest degree jn riding, fencing, dancing, singing, and in playing upon 
all sorts of musical instruments. It remains only to add, that this extraordinary 
person possessed a form and face of great beauty and symmetry ; and was un- 
equalled in every exertion requiring activity and strength. He would spring 
at one bound the space of twenty or twenty-four feet in closing with bis antag- 
onist ; and lie added to a perfect science in the sword, such strength and dex- 
terity that none could rival him. 

Crichton, now about the age of twenty, and thus accomplished, set out upon 
liis travels ; and is said first to have directed his course to Paris. It was cus- 
tomary in that age to hold public disputations in which questions alike abstruse 
and useless in the scholastic philosophy were discussed. Soon after his ar- 
rival in this city, lie determined, in compliance with such a usage, to distin- 
guish himself, by a public display of port of those great acquirements of which 
he felt himself possessed. To this cud lie affixed placards to the gates of the 
different schools, halls, and colleges belonging to the university, and to the 
posts and pillars before tlie houses of men of learning in tlie cily ; inviting all 
those versed in any art or science, discipline, or faculty, whether practical or 
theoretic, to dispute with him in the college of Navarre, that day six weeks, by 
nine of the clock in the morning, where lie would attend them, and be ready 
to answer to whatever should be proposed to liim in any art or science, and in 
any of these twelve languages, Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Greek, Latin, Spanish, 
French, Italian, English, Dutch, Flemish, and Sclavonian ; and this either in 
verse or prose, at the discretion of the disputant. We give the challenge pretty 
fully in this place, that wc may have no further occasion to repeat it. 

During the interesting interval of the six weeks, Crichton, we are informed, 
so far from showing the least flutter or uneasiness, or any necessity of prepara- 
tion, did nothing but divert himself with the various amusements of the gay 
city. He devoted liis time almost entirely to hunting, hawking, riding on a 
well managed liorse, tossing tlie pike, handling the musket, and other feats ot 
the like kind ; or to more domestic trifling, such as balls, concerts, cards, 
dice, pr tennis. This nonchalance is said to have provoked the sneers ot tl* 4 * 
students ; and their (ns it proved) unlucky satire went tlie length of affixing a 
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placard containing tlie following words on the gate of the Navarre college. 
“ If you would meet with tliis monster of perfection, to make search for him 
either in the tavern or the brothel, is the readiest way to find him.” 

The decisive day at length arrived which had been looked forward to with 
so much confidence of triumph by the one party, and, we arc to suppose, with 
mixed feelings of curiosity, scorn, or ridicule, by the other. There attended, we 
are told, at this singular convocation, about fifty professors, doctors of law and 
medicine, and learned men ; and above three thousand auditors, lie acquitted 
himself beyond expression in the disputation, which lasted from nine o'clock in 
llic morning till six at night. “ So pointedly and learnedly lie answered to 
all the questions which were proposed tq^iini, that none but they wiio were 
present can believe it. He spake Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and other languages 
most politely. He was likewise an excellent horseman ; and truly, if a man 
should live a hundred years without eating, drinking, or sleeping, he could not 
attain to this man’s knowledge, which struck us with a panic fear; for lie knew 
more than human nature can well bear. He overcame four of the doctors of 
the church ; for in learning none couhl contest with him, and he was thought 
to be Antichrist.” 1 At the conclusion the president after a speech of high 
commendation, rose from his chair, and amidst the admiration and acclamations 
of the whole assembly, presented him with a diamond ring and a purse full of gold. 
From the event of this day he attained the title of 'The Admirable Crichton. 

Crichton was so little fatigued, we are told, by this Herculean trial of men- 
tal prowess, that, on the succeeding day he appeared with ail the lire and fresh- 
ness of youth at a tilting match in the Louvre, and in the presence of several of 
the ladies and princes of the court of France, carried away the ring fifteen times 
successively, ‘ and broke as many lances on the Saracen ,’ a chivalrous pis time 
of the period so called. 

We next fiml Crichton at Home ; where* he soon took occasion to exhibit a 
similar challenge to that of Far is. Here, in presence of the pope, many cardi- 
nals, bishops, doctors of divinity, and professors in all the sciences, lie again 
delighted and astonished all spectators by the amazing proofs which lie displayed 
of his universal knowledge. Foeealine, who was then at Home, relates the 
transaction somewhat differently. According to this authority, Crichton’s 
placard runs thus : “ New Jacobus Crichtonus, Scotus, ciircunqiie rei propositfe ex 
improviso respondebimus.” This was a bold challenge in the capital of Chris- 
tendom ; and the ridicule which it couhl not fail to excite shewed itself in a 
pasquinade, the humour of which is not amiss, though it be local : “ And,” said 
this addendum to the challenge, “ he that will see it, let him go to the sign of the 
Falcon and it shall be shown.” The Italian further informs us, that this affront, 
which put Crichton upon the level of jugglers and mountebanks, nettled him so 
much that he left the place. 

He next proceeded to Venice ; and it was on his way thither, that he com- 
posed one of the four little Latin poems, all, by the way, which remain to prove 
the literary and poetical talents of Crichton. Of its merit we may remark af- 
terwards ; but Aldus Manulius, the younger of the celebrated family of printers, 
to whom it was inscribed, thought so very highly of it, and on further acquain- 
tance with its author, was so greatly delighted, that he forthwith formed a 
friendship with him. He was of service «n introducing Crichton to some of tho 
principal men of Venice ; and among the rest to Laurentius Massa, Sperono 
Speroni, and Joannes Donatus. A presentation soon followed to the doge and 
senate, before whom he made an oration, which for brilliaut eloquence and con- 
summate grace, w r e arc led to understand, could not he surpassed. In effect, in 
1 Mackenzie's Scottish Wrileis, vol. ill. p. Ilf). 
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the words of Imperials, talking of liim on this occasion, “ he was esteemed a 
prodigy of nature.” Here, he likewise disputed upon different subjects in 
theology, philosophy and the mathematics, before the most eminent professors, 
in barge assemblies. Many people from a distanco came to hear and see him ; 
and i is a late biographer lias alleged, “ lives of him were drawn up and pub- 
lished.” His visit to Venice was, it is conjectured, in the year 1580. 

After a residence of about four months in Venice, during the latter part of which 
time, he was afflicted with a severe illness, Crichton repaired to Padua, where 
was a university, whose fame, in that age, was spread over Europe. The day 
after his arrival, there was convened in honour of him at the house of Jacobus 
Aloisius Cornelius, a meeting of all^he learned men of the place, when Crich- 
ton opened the assembly with an encomiastic poem in praise of the city, the uni- 
versity, and the persons present* He then disputed for the space of six hours 
on matters in general ; and, in particular exposed with great judgment the er- 
rors of Aristotle and his commentators, which he did, nevertheless, with such 
engaging modesty, as excited universal admiration. In conclusion, he thought 
proper to deliver an extempore oration in verse, in praise of ignorance, which 
was conducted with so much ingenuity, (“ in order,” says one of his biographers 
“ to reconcile his audience to their comparative inferiority,”) 1 that his hearers 
were astonished, and no doubt highly gratified. Another disputation was to 
have been held in the bishop of Padua’s palace, which some unforeseen circum- 
stances, according to Maniitius, prevented. Imperialis, however, differs from this 
statement ; and relates that his father, (then thirteen years of age) had witnessed 
Crichton upon such an occasion ; that he was opposed by Archnngclus Mercen- 
aries, a famous philosopher; and that he acquitted himself so well as to obtain the 
approbation of a very honourable company, and even of bis antagonist himself. 

In the midst of the great reputation which Crichton now enjoyed, there 
wore not wanting many persons who took occasion to detract from it, affecting 
to consider him as a literary impostor, whose acquirements were totally super- 
ficial. To put an end, at once, to all such cavils or invidious reflections, lie 
caused a challenge, similar to the others already made mention of, to be fixed 
on the gates of St John and St Paul’s church. The chief novelty on this occa- 
sion was, that lie engaged, at the pleasure of his opponents, to answer them, 
either in the common logical way, or by numbers and mathematical figures, or 
in a hundred different sorts of verse. According to Mauutius, Crichton sus- 
tained this contest without fatigue, for three days; during which time lie sup- 
ported his credit and maintained his propositions with such spirit and energy, 
that from an unusual concourse of people, he obtained acclamations and praises 
than which none more magnificent were ever heard by men. It by much ex- 
ceeded any of his former contests of a similar nature ; and it is the last of them, 
of which we have any account. 

To Sir Thomas Urquhart, posterity is alone indebted for the next incident 
recorded in the life of the Admirable Crichton, and its interest lias certainly 
suffered little in coming from the graphic pen of that redoubted fabler. 
cannot do better than give the exordium in his own words:— “ A certain I tali. 'in 
gentleman, of a mighty, able, strong, nimble, and vigorous body, by nature 
fierce, cruel, warlike, and audacious, and in the glndiatory art so superlatively 
expert and dextrous, that all the most skilful teachers of cscrimc, and fencing- 
masters of Italy (which, in matter of choice professors in that faculty needed, 
nover as yet to yield to any nation in the world), wore by him beaten to their 
good behaviour, and, by blows and thrusts given in, which they could not avoid, 
enforced to acknowledge him their overcomer : bethinking himself, liow, alter 
1 T\ tier’s Life of Crichton, p 151. 
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so great a conquest of reputation, he might by such menus be very suddenly en- 
riched, he projected a course of exchanging the blunt to the sharp, and the 
foils into tucks ; and in this resolution, providing a purse full of gold, worth 
near upon four hundred pounds, English money, travelled alongst the most 
especial and considerable parts of Spain, France, the Low Countries, Germany, 
Foie, Hungary, Greece, Italy, and other places, wherever there was greatest 
probability of encountering with the eagerest and most atrocious duellists ; and 
immediately after his arrival to any city or town that gave apparent likelihood 
of some one or other champion that would enter the lists and cope with him, 
he boldly dial longed them, with sound of trumpet, in the chief market place, 
to adventure an equal sum of money again^ that of his, to be disputed at the 
sword’s point, who should have both.” Sir Thomas goes on to relate the suc- 
cess of this bravo of Italy, whose person and character lie lias sketched with so 
masterly a pencil. “ At last returning homewards to liis own country, loaded 
with wealth, or rather the spoil of the reputation olMliesc foreigners, whom the 
Italians call Tramontane, he, by the way, after liis accustomed manner of 
aboard ing other places, repaired to the city of Mantua.” Having received the 
protection of the duke, and published his challenge, it was not long before ho 
found opponents willing to engage him on his own terms. ct Cor it happened 
at the same time, that three of the most notable cutters in the world, (and so 
highly cried up for valour, that all the bravoes of the land were content to give 
way to their domineering, how insolent soever they should prove, because of 
their former-constaiiLly-obtaiued victories in tile field,) were all three together 
at the court of Mantua ; who hearing of such harvest of live hundred pistoles, to 
he reaped (as they expected) very soon, and with case, had almost contested 
among themselves for the priority of the first encounter, hut that one of my lord 
duke’s courtiers moved them to oust lots why should he first, second, and third, 
in case none of the former two should prove victorious.” Next ensue tlio 
successive calamitous combats of these brave men : for lie “ whose fortune it was 
fo be the first of the three in the field, bad tlio disaster to be the first of the 
three that was foylcd ; for at last with a thrust in the throat he was killed dead 
upon the ground.” The second “ was laid flat dead upon the place, by means 
of a thrust lie received in the heart;” and the last, “ his luck being the same 
with those that preceded liim, by a thrust in the belly, he, within four and 
twenty hours after, gave up the ghost” 

Sir Thomas manages with the ability, and indeed pretty much in the style, of 
a standard romancer, the scene which was to wind up the interest of his story to 
its height. Aiul first lie pauses in liis narration, to take notice, how these la- 
mentable spectacles caused shame and grief to the li duke and citio of Mantua ;” 
and how “ the conquering duellist, proud of a victorie so highly tending to both 
Ins honour and profit, for the space of a whole fortnight, or two weeks together, 
inarched daily along the streets of Mantua (without any opposition or control! 1- 
ment) like another Romulus or Marcellos in triumph.” The way thus artfully 
prepared, the true knight, for whom, ns in books of romance, this adventure had 
been reserved, is introduced — 

“ — Which the n e ver- too-mu cl i- to-b e-ndm i r e d Crichton perceiving — to wipe off 
the imputation of cowardice lying upon the court of Mantua, to which lie had 
hut even then arrived, (although formerly he had been a domestic thereof,) ho 
rwi, ld neither eat nor drink till he had first sent a challenge to the conqueror, 
Spelling him to repair with liis best sword in his hand, by nine of the clock in 
the morning of the next day, in presence of the whole court, in the same place 
where he had killed the other three, to fight with him upon this quarrell ; that 
111 oourt of Mantua, there were as valiant men as lie ; and, for liis le tter cn- 
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couragemcnt to tlie desired undertaking, lie assured him, that to the foresaid five 
hundred pistoles, he would adjoin a thousand more ; wishing him to do the like, 
that the victor, upon the point of his sword, might carry away the richer booty. 
The challenge, with all its conditions, is no sooner accepted of, the time and 
place mutually condescended upon, kept accordingly, and the fifteen hundred 
pistoles, June inde 9 deposited, and the two rapiers of equal weight, length, 
and goodness, each taking one, in presence of the duke, duchess, with all the 
noblemen, ladies, magnificocs, and nil the choicest of both men, women, and maids 
of that city, as soon as the signal for the duel was given, by the shot of a great 
piece of ordinance, of three score ami four pound ball, the two combatants, with 
a lion-like animosity, made their abroach to one another.” 

Tlie combat, as it resembles much in management and fashion those with which 
the reader of old romances must be well acquainted, so does it likewise come up 
to them in minuteness, we can hardly say lediousness, for of that the author is 
incapable. Crichton long kept upon the defensive with his adversary, and showed 
such excellent dexterity, ce that he seemed hut to play while the other was in 
earnest. 1 ’ After long fencing, falsifying, and parrying, warding from tierce to 
quart, priming, and seconding; and after every variety of posture had been gone 
through, the ncver-before-conquercd Italian finding himself a little faint, 
enters into a consideration that he may be overmatched and sad thoughts seize 
upon all his spirits. We may indulge the reader with the conclusion of this 
eventful conflict in the words of its original chronicler; and in these it may 
possibly be invested with a propriety and interest, which wc would hut vainly 
labour to bestow upon it. 

tc Matchless Crichton, seeing it now high time to put a gallant catastrophe to 
that so-long-diihious combat, animated wilh a divinely inspired lervencie, to ful- 
fill the expectation of the ladies, and crown the duke’s illustrious hopes, changeth 
his garb, tails to act another part, and, from defender turns assailant: never did 
•art so grace nature, nor nature second the precepts of art with so much liveli- 
ness, and such observance of time, as w hen, after lie had struck lire out of the 
steel of his cnemic’s sword, and gained the feeble thereof, with tlie fort of liis 
own, by angles of the strongest position, he did, by geometrical flourishes of 
straight and oblique lines, so practically execute the speculative part, that, as if 
there had been remoras and secret charms in the variety of his motion, the 
fierceness of his foe was in a trice trcuisqualificd into the numuess of a pageant. 
Then was it that, to vindicate the reputation of the duke’s family, and expiate 
the blood of the three vanquished gentlemen, he alongetl a stoccade de pied 
fenne ; then rccoyling, he advanced another thrust, and lodged it home ; after 
which, retiring again, his right foot did heat the cadence of the blow that 
pierced the belly of this Italian ; whose heart and* throat Jbcing hit with the two 
former streaks, those three francli bouts given in upon the hack of the other: 
besides that, if lines were imagined drawn from the hand that livered them, to 
tlie places which were marked by them, they would represent a perfect isosceles 
triangle with a perpendicular from the top angle, cutting the basis in tlie mid- 
dle ; they likewise give us to understand, that by them he wai to he made a 
sacrifice of atonement for the slaughter of the three aforesaid gentlemen, who 
were wounded in the very same parts of their bodies by other three such venses 
as these ; each whereof being mortal, and his vital spirits exhaling as liis blood 
gushed out, all he spoke was this. That seeing he could not live, his comfort in 
dying was, that lie could not die by the hand of a braver man : after tlio uttering of 
which words he expiring, with the shril clareens of trumpets, bouncing thunder 
of artillery, bethwackcd beating of drums, universal clapping of hands, and loud 
acclamations of joy tor so great a victory.” Crichton generously bestowed the 
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prize of his victory upon the widows of the brave gentlemen whose deaths he 
had thus avenged. 

In consequence, it is said, of this achievement, and the wonderful proficiency 
of the young Scotsman, the duke of Mantua made choice of him as tutor to his 
son, Vincentio di Gonzaga, a young man of dissolute conduct and unsettled 
principles. The appointment seems to have been gratifying to all parties ; and, 
as Sir Thomas Urquliart informs us, Crichton composed a comedy on the occa- 
sion, which he exhibited before the court. This, we must by no means enlarge 
upon ; for though that author’s account of the matter is complete and curious, it 
is of great length, and may with more pleasure and advantage he read at large 
in the original. The piece, we may only remark, belonged to a class of the 
drama known by the name of the Comedia a sag get to ; in which one actor per- 
forms all the characters, however numerous ; and must appear in the various 
dresses appropriate to each. The admirable Crichton had his usual success. 
The composition was regarded as one of the most ingenious satires that ever was 
made upon mankind. It was the last display, too, of those wonderful talents 
and endowments which their possessor was destined to make on the stage of this 
world ; and if, in any part of our narrative, we may have betrayed symptoms 
of incredulity, we lay all such feelings aside, in coming to the concluding cir- 
cumstance, the tragic nature of which must always excite deep sympathy and 
regret. 

On a night of the carnival, ns Crichton was returning from some serenading 
parly, and amusing himself as he went solitarily along, by playing upon his 
guitar, he was suddenly set upon by five or six armed persons in masks. These 
with great vigour and bravery, he either put to flight, wounded, or kept at a 
distance. Tlie one who seemed to be tlie leader lie contrived to disarm ; and 
Ibis person proved to be tlie prince, liis pupil, Vincentio di Gonzaga; for, pull- 
ing offJiis mask and discovering himself, he begged his life. Crichton, on this, 
fell upon liis knees, and expressed the concern lie felt for his mistake, alleging 
that, w hat he had done, he had been prompted to by self-defence ; that if liis 
prince had any design upon his life he might always be master of it. Saying 
this, and taking his sword by the point, be presented it to Gonzaga, who imme- 
diately rceeived it; and, the evil passions by which lie had been actuated, be- 
ing iiiilaiticd rather than subdued by his shameful discomfiture, he is said in- 
stantly to have run his defenceless victor through the heart. 

It ought, however, in justice to be said, that the above, though the popular 
statement of Crichton’s death, has been qualified, by more than one of his bio- 
graphers, in its circumstances of atrocity ; and indeed, though such actions as- 
sume a difierent character in Italy from what, happily, we are acquainted with 
m this country, he ought to have the advantage of every extenuation which im- 
partiality can allow of. It is uncertain whether the meeting occurred by acci- 
dent or design. Sir Thomas Urquhart, with his usual romance, has told a most 
extravagant, and it must be allowed, absurd, love story ; thus implicating jea- 
lousy in the transaction ; but the most probable version seems to be, that Crich- 
ton was stabbed in a drunken frolic.; that the high rank of the one party, and 
great merit of the other ; the relation in which they stood to each other ; and 
the concealment of the real circumstances, came, at length, from the natural love 
a U people, and especially the Italians, have for amplification and exaggeration, 
to invest the whole in the tragic garb which it now wears. 

Great and general, according to the old author we have so often quoted, was 
the grief and lamentation which this sad event caused in Mantua. The whole 
court went into mourning for nine months. The epitaphs and elegies written 
to his memory, and stuck upon his hearse, would exceed, if collected, the bulk 
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of Hornets works ; ami long after, his picture had its place in the closets and 
galleries of the Italian nobility ; representing him on horseback, with a lance 
in the one hand, and a book in the other. In a summary of excellences which we 
cannot help transcribing, the same author thus bakes leave of the individual lie 
lias in so great a degree tended to exalt : — “ Crichton gained the esteem of 
kings and princes, by his magnanimity and knowledge ; of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, by his courtliness and breeding ; of knights, by his honourable deport- 
ment and pregnancy of wit ; of the rich, by his affability and good fellowship ; 
of the poor, by his munificence and liberality ; of the old, by his constancy ami 
wisdom ; of the young, by his mirth and gallantry ; of the learned, by his uni- 
versal knowledge ; of the soldiers, by bis undaunted valour and courage ; of the 
merchants and artificers, by his upright dealing and honesty ; and of the fair 
sex, by his beauty and handsomeness, in which respect he was a masterpiece of 
nature.” 

Sir Thomas did not stand so altogether upon his own authority in this, as in 
other matters wo have had to speak of ; .and lie scarcely, indeed, required so to 
do. Iniperialis, in his account of Crichton’s death, declares, That the report 
of so sad a catastrophe was spread to the remotest parts of the earth; that it 
disturbed universal nature ; and that, in her grief for the loss of the wonder she 
had produced, she threatened never more to confer such honour upon mankind. 
He was the wonder of the last age ; the prodigious production of nature ; the 
glory and ornament of Parnassus, in a stupendous and unusual manner ; and 
farther, in the judgment of the learned world, he was the phtmix of literature, 
and rather a shining particle of the divine Mind and Majesty, than a model of 
wliat could ho attained by human industry. After highly celebrating the 
beauty of his person, he asserts, that his extraordinary eloquence, and his ad- 
mirable knowledge of things, testified that he possessed a strength of genius 
wholly divine. 

Crichton is supposed to have been in the twenty-second year of his ago at the 
time of his death. One or two pictures are preserved of him ; and there is 
reason to believe, that they .are originals. l>y these it would appear that his 
frame was well proportioned, and his head well shaped, though rather small than 
otherwise. His face is symmetrical and handsome, but has no particular expres- 
sion of character. There is a print of him in the Museum Historicum et Pliysi- 
cum of Imperials, which, though poorly executed, is probably authentic. 

It now remains that something should be said regarding the truth or falsity 
of accounts so extraordinary as those which we have, with considerable fulness, 
presented to the reader; and in this we cannot do better than have re- 
course to tho learned biographer, Dr Kippis, who has already been of so 
much service to us in tho composition of this life. So full, indeed, lias that 
author been upon the subject, and so complete, in his collection and arrangement 
of the authorities which bear upon it, that it would bo difficult, or vain, to pur- 
sue another course. One work only, to our knowledge, attempting a refutation 
of the positions and inferences of tho editor of the iliographia Britaunicu has 
appeared during a space of forty years. This is a Life of the Admirable 
Crichton, with an appendix of original papers by Mr P. F. Tytler. We 
can see no cause to incline us to give any weight to tho arguments of this au- 
thor*; and should rather say, that the effect of his work, bringing forward and 
advocating' as it does, all that can be advanced and urged in favour of the au- 
thenticity, has been to place in a more conspicuous point of view the error and 
falsity he would attempt to remove. There are few new facts adduced, and 
these not materiaL They shall be noticed as they properly suggest themselves 
to our observation. 
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In llic first place, as to Sir Thomas Urquhart, to whom we are indebted lor 
several of the facts altogether, and who wrote between sixty and seventy years 
after C richton’s decease, Dr Kippis has objected, generally, that his testimony 
as to facts is totally unworthy of regard : “ his productions are so inexpressibly 
absurd and extravagant, that the only rational judgment which can be pro- 
nounced concerning him is, that he was little, if at all, better than a madman 
that “ bis design in this 9 a design which appears from bis other writings, was 
to exalt his own family and his own nation at any rate.” “ So far, therefore, as 
Sir Thomas UrquharL’s authority is concerned, the wonderful exhibitions of 
Crichton at Paris, his triumphs at Rome, his combat with the gladiator, his writ- 
ing an Italian comedy, his sustaining fifteen characters in the representation of 
that comedy, the extraordinary story of the amour which is described as the 
cause of his death, the nine months mourning for him at Mantua, and the poems 
hung round his hearse to the quantity of Homer’s works, must he regarded as in 
the highest degree doubtful, or rather as absolutely false.” It is likewise to he 
observed, that earlier biographers had no knowledge of the facts enlarged upon 
by l 'rquhart Mr Tytler says not one word of any consequence in defence of this 
author ; at the same time, he takes every advantage of his information, carefully 
Mispressing, which is not a very easy task, whatever is ridiculous or overwrought 
in the original. 

Sir Thomas paved the way for Mackenzie, a w riter of a very different cliarao- 
tor, Imt who has materially, only ill a more sober manner, related the same 
story. Mackenzie, in regard to the prodigious exertions of Crichton both cor- 
poreal and mental at Paris, imagined lie had found a full confirm;! lion of them 
in a passage from the “ Disquisitioncs” of Stephen Pasquior. In this he was 
under a mistake. The “ Disquisitioncs” are only an abridgment, in Latin, of 
Pasquier’s “ Des Reclierclies de la France in which work there is indeed 
mention made of a wonderful youth, such as is related in Mackenzie’s quotation, 
and from which the passage is formed ; but Pasquior, who does not tell his name, 
expressly says, that he appeared in the year 1115. The writer by whom this 
fact was discovered and. pointed out, makes remark, that lt Pasquier was horn in 
Paris in 15 JS; passed his life ill that city, and was an eminent lawyer and 
pleader in 1571 ; so that it is impossible the feats of Crichton, had they been 
really performed at Paris, could have been unknown to him, and most impro- 
bable, that, knowing them, he would have omitted to mention them; for, in the 
same book, vi., cli. 30, in which the wonderful youth is mentioned, he is at 
pains to produce examples of great proficiency, displayed by men in a much 
humbler rank of life than that of philosophers and public disputants.” Dr Kip- 
pis observes, that Tlmanus was likewise a contemporary, and he, who, in his 
own life, is very particular in what relates to learned men, makes no mention of 
Crichton. The “ l)cs Rcclierches” of Pasquior were printed at Paris in 15IMJ, 
and their author lived till the year l(i 15. Tliuaiiiis’ Memoirs of Himself were 
published in lfiOl; and that author lived between the years 1553 and 1017. 

Mr Tytler finds much more fault with Mackenzie than we think at all 
necessary, or to the purpose. “ Never, perhaps,” says lie, il was any biographi- 
cal article written iu more complete defiance of all accurate research.” He has 
said Crichton was born in 1551, instead of placing that event ten years earlier, 
(an error which it is far from unlikely was a typographical one); he places Ro- 
bert Crichton of Cluny at tlie head of the queen’s troops at the battle of Lang- 
shle, instead of the earl of Argyle ; lie affirms erroneously, that Trajan Boocn- 
lini u tells us he [Crichton] came to Rome, Boeoalini being then at Rome him- 
self;” he might have known that Crichton was killed in July, “ had lie weighed 
the account of Imperialism’ and known that the assertion of Urquhart, that his 
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death happened at the carnival, could not be correct, Ci yet tills accommodating 
author adopts both stories, without perceiving that there is any inconsistency be- 
tween them he adds expressions of his own to the account of Aldus, and 
mistakes the testimony of Astolti ; and “ concludes his career of misquotation, 
by placing amongst the catalogue of Crichton’s works a comedy in the Italian 
language,’’ which should not have been there, if, as he asserts, he copied that list 
from Dempster. 

There is a much more important point to settle before coining to these mi ini- 
tial ; and however much the existence of such inconsistencies and inaccura- 
cies may make against these, their correction by no means advances the favourite 
hypothesis of this author. What matters it spying out little faults on the surface 
of a great error? Mackenzie had three large folio volumes to write, and could 
not weigh every little matter with the minute accuracy Mr Tytler would expect 
of him; as, whether the death of Crichton occurred in July or February, by 
drawing inferences about the time of llie carnival. Nor are his slight variations 
from ancient authorities, at all more, than what were perfectly warrantable in 
the process of incorporating them into a continuous narrative. H was not from 
such blunders, as Mr Tytler would endeavour to persuade us, “ that Uailf-I, 
Kipp is, and I Hack regarded with doubt, and even treated with ridicule,” the 
fame of Crichton; hut it was, in the first place, from the monstrous and un- 
heard of nature of that reputation, and, on inquiry, its untenable and chimerical 
foundation. 

After Mackenzie, followed Pennant, as a biographer of tlie Admirable Crich- 
ton ; and in his account, all the errors of which Air Tytler complains are per- 
petuated; it being an exact reprint from that author ; “with this dilleroiice,*' 
says lie, “ that he rendered detection more difficult ; because tile Latin passages, 
which might possibly have excited curiosity, and provoked a comparison with 
the text and the original, were left out entirely, and a translation substituted in 
their place.” And here we may remark the curious and inadvertent manner in 
which error will often take place. Sir John Jlawkins acknowledges, that Sir 
Thomas Crquliarl lias produced 110 authorities in support of his surprising nar- 
rations ; hut this defect, Sir John thinks, is supplied, in the life of CricbVn, 
which is given in Pennant’s tour. Now, Pennant copied immediately from a 
pamphlet printed at Aberdeen, which, with a few verbal alterations, was identi- 
cally the life written by Mackenzie ; so that liis account was hut, in a genealo- 
gical sense, tlie great grand relation of the good knight himself. We may no- 
tice in this place, for the advantage of the polite reader, that Dr Johnson fell 
into the same error with his biographer; and credited, if not tlie whole, at least 
the greater part, of this marvellous life; and, as we are informed, dictated from 
memory to Hawkcsworth, that delightful sketch of the Admirable Crichton which 
forms the 81 st number of the Adventurer. 

Having thus cleared the path to the ancient authorities, we come, for the first 
time, to consider who and what the Admirable Crichton really was. The ac- 
count which we have already given of his hirtli, parentage, and success at the 
university, we hold to be authentic; and to that part, therefore, of the biography 
we have no occasion to refer. Of the matters spoken of by Urquhart upon hii 
own authority, we have said enough, and they come not within the sphere oi 
such investigation. 

And, firstly, we shall take up Aldus Alanutius, whose dedication of the 
“ Paradoxa ( iceronis” to Crichton, is to be considered as the foundation upon 
which all the biographies of that individual are built. Of Alanutius, Dr Kippi* 
has remarked, that he is to he regarded as the only living authority on the sub- 
ject ; lie was contemporary with Crichton ; he was connected with him in friend- 
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ship ; and lie relates several things on his own personal knowledge. That he 
is a positive and undoubted witness of Crichton's intellectual and literary exer- 
tions at Venice and Padua. Nevertheless, that even this author is to be read 
with some degree of caution ; that dedications are apt to assume the style of 
exaggeration ; and that, with regard to the present, such is the case. That the 
a oungcr Aldus, besides that lie might he carried too iiir by his n /lection for his 
friend, was not eminent for steadiness and consistency of character. That, in- 
dependently of such considerations, the narrative, previously to Crichton’s arri- 
val at Venice, could not be derived from personal knowledge, and in that part 
lie is very erroneous. That he docs not appear to have been an eye-witness of 
the whole of the disputatious held at Padua, as, in speaking of the oration in 
praise of Ignorance, he speaks from hearsay. 'That he was present at the dispu- 
tation which lasted three days ; hut, at the same time, allows, that Crichtons 
extraordinary abilities were not universally acknowledged and admired ; that 
some there were who detracted from them, and were displeased with iManutius 
lor so warmly supporting his reputation. 

Little more than this can, indeed, he said with regard to Aldus, without, ap- 
proaching too near to a flat denial of his assertions. With no sucli intention, it 
is not a little instructive to see how he has written upon an occasion similar to 
the one under consideration. 'There is prelixod to his edition of Aratus a dedi- 
cation to a certain Polish scholar of the name of Stanislaus Niegoseusky, part 
of which we shall present to the reader : — “ l send to you,” says he, “ those 
verses of Aratus, which have been translated by Cicero — one part to another — 
hut with this difference, that it is a poet of inferior, to one of superior genius, 
illy book, ‘ l)e IJniversitate,’ was dedicated to my friend, alas! my departed 
friend, Crichton. Now that I inscribe to you the verses of Aratus, say, shall I 
dedicate them to you, as his rival, or his panegyrist, or his superior ; or shall l 
ascribe to you all these characters at once?’’ — “ It is not enough to say that you 
write versos ; you pour them forth with that unexampled animation and larilitv, 
which instantly declares that you were born a poet.’’ 'This dedication was 
written very shortly after Crichton's decease, as it hears date, 4-tli November, 
15 S3. 

Aldus, we have observed, from I hr Kippis, is to be considered as the only 
living testimony regarding our subject. iUr Tytler has discovered another, in 
the shape of an anonymous leaf, bearing the imprint of Venice, 15H0. lk 'This,” 
suns he, is a most curious and valuable document.” — “ It exhibits a minute, but 
confused and ill-arranged catalogue of his [Crichton’s'] various accomplishments, 
hotli mental and physical ; of the books he had studied, the feats he had per- 
formed, the intellectual battles, in which his prowess had been so remarkably 
conspicuous. The beauty of his person, the elegance of his manners, the no- 
bility of his descent and his services in the French army, are all particularly 
insisted upon ; and upon all these points the highest praise is given, the richest 
colouring employed.’’ We cannot ipiolc Jill that Air Tytler says of this paper ; 
hut. shall, at once, consider it authentic, and proceed. 

W r e have, indeed, every willingness to consider this as a genuine document ; 
find, with some little deduction on the score of Italian exaggeration, and some 
little correction of the idolatrousness of expression natural to that people, may, 
probably, with assistance of it, arrive at a truer notion of the real Crichton, 
than we have eflected hitherto. 

The confusion which pervades this production, in so far as it indicates absence 
<4 design, we prefer to the studied eulog’um of Aldus ; and, at the same time, 
4 declares a fact well known *o literary men, that the person so writing could 
,,ot have very clearly understood what he was writing about. We have in it the 
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confirmation of a suspicion long entertained, that Crichton’s wonderful intellec- 
tual excellence did, in a great measure, consist in a most astonishing memory. 
With what discretion he used that faculty, there is not, and there cannot he, 
any satisfactory proof. His knowledge of so many languages, we at once admit ; 
and this admission but makes the solution of the problem more easy. What 
mind, we would ask, so divinely endowed as Crichton’s is represented to have 
been, could, in its young feelings, have voluntarily submitted to the drudgery of 
these twelve tongues; unless memory had been the paramount and principal 
faculty which it possessed. The paper before ns is satisfactorily explicit on Lin’s 
point: 1 1 is memory is so astonishing that he knows not what it is to forget; 

and whenever he has heard ail oration, he is ready to recite it again, word for 
word, as it was delivered. He possesses the talent of composing Latin verses, 
upon any subject which is proposed to him, and in every dilUirent kind of metre. 
Such is his memory, that, even though these verses have been extempore, he will 
repeal them backwards, beginning from the fast word in the verse.” In a 
conference with the Creeks upon the Holy Spirit, he u exhibited an incalculable 
mass of authorities, both from the Creek and Latin fathers, and also from the 
decisions of the different councils.” u lie has all Aristotle and the commenta- 
tors at his linger end; Saint Thomas and Duns Scotus, with their different dis- 
ciples, the Thoiuists and Scotists, he has all by heart.” With a memory so un- 
common and astonishing, and it is within our compass to imagine such, it. did 
not refpiire that it should !>c conjoined with transcendent talent to produce 
effect. 

One passage we ought by no means to omit quoting, as its effect is, in some 
measure, to bring more familiarly home to our ordinary conceptions, the I if; 
and feelings of a man whose fortune it lias been to he made the subject of s*> 
many strange representations : * c He has at present retired from town to a villa, 
to extend two thousand conclusions, embracing questions in all the diifcrcnt fi- 
eld lies, which he means, within the space of two months, to sustain and defend 
in the church of St John and Ml Paul; not being able to give his attention 
both to his own studies , and to the wishes of those persons who would eagerly 
devote the whole dag to hear him. 1 ' 

Another thing we have to remark upon in this place, is the assertion that 
Crichton held a command in the French army. IS c would have inserted this 
piece of information in the narrative we have given of Ins life; hut confess, 
that we were at a loss where it should he placed, and so, preferred the old 
tract as it was. What else remains, may he summed up in a few words, 
Crichton w;is handsome in his person ; and his address that of a finished gen- 
tleman. lie possessed also the accomplishments befit ting a military man ; was 
an expert swordsman, and rode well. 

We shall not task the reader’s patience much longer. Of Jmpcrialis, Pr 
Mack very truly remarks, that u his work is a collection of heads, with short 
eulogies, in which almost every person is represented as a phoenix : and a mass 
of pompous epithets are heaped together, less lor the purpose of celebrating tin 1 
person, than of showing the eloquence of the author;” and that is “ useless for 
every biographical purpose,” as containing the most absurd panegyric. 'Hie 
character of Crichton, by lmperialis, we have already quoted; and by re-con- 
sidering that piece of silly extravagance, the reader may judge of the modera- 
tion of these observations. Independently of all this, lmperialis did not pub- 
lish his “ Museum Historicum” till the year 1640 ; nearly sixty years after tin* 
events recorded by him happened. Dr Kippis has remarked, that ci the infor- 
mation this author derived from his lather was probably very imperfect. I* 11 ' 
pcrialis the elder r. is not horn till 1568 ; and, consequently, was only thirteen 
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rears old, when Crichton displayed his talents at Padua ; and, besides, his au- 
thority is appealed to for no more than a single fart, and that a doubtful one, 
since it does not accord with Maiiutius’s narrative : and who ever heard (asks 
the learned critic with great simplicity) of the famous philosopher Arcangelos 
Mercenarius ?” Mr Tytfer, after a painful research, has discovered that lie was 
a professor in the university of i’adua. 

The only other authority, which wc at all think it necessary to animadvert 
upon, is that of Astolii ; and, as much is made of his testimony, wc shall lay it 
fully before the reader : — “ The abilities of this Scotsman,” says lie, “ are known 
to all. llis name was James Crichton, who appeared like a prodigy in these 
our times, and was admired for the stupendous powers of his memory. Al- 
though a youth of only twenty-two years of age, he yet penetrated into the most 
recondite sciences, and explained the most diilicult passages and the most ob- 
scure processes of reasoning in the writings of theologians and philosophers ; so 
that, to all who considered only his early youth, it seemed impossible that he 
could have read through, to say nothing of committing to memory, such a mass 
of erudition.” That wc may not appear invidious in reducing this account, as 
wo have already done a similar one, to, what wc conceive to be, consistency ; 
we shall balance it witli another contemporaneous document of a rather opposite 
tendency, that, between the two, we may possibly arrive at soiu.'tliiug like the 
truth. 'This authority is no other than that of the learned Scaliger ; the most 
respectable name which has come in our way, in the course of this inquiry. 

1 have heard,” says this author, “ when I was in Italy, of one Crichton, a 
•Scotsman, who had vmly reached tile age of twenty-one, when lie was killed by 
file command of the duke of Mantua, who knew twelve different languages; had 
studied the fathers and the poets ; disputed de omni scibili , and replied to his 
antagonists in verse, lie was a mail of very wondcrfull genius; more worthy 
ol* admiration than of esteem, lie had something of the coxcomb about him, 
and only wanted a little common sense. It is remarkable that princes arc apt 
to lake an aifection for geniuses of this stamp, hut very rarely for truly learned 
men.’’ We do not agree with 31 r Tytler, when he says, that the encomium of 
•Scaliger, < he was a man of very wonderfull genius “ comes witli inlinite force 
when wc take into account tlic sarcastic matter with which it is accompanied 
and we cannot hut he painfully sensible of tlie utter poverty of this well-intcn- 
1 bmed writer’s anise, when he makes appeal to the reader of the fact, that 
Crichton was even on terms of intimacy with Speronc Speroiii. 

It still remains, that we notice the four Latin poems, written by Crichton ; 
And wo shall do this in the words of Dr Kippis. “ Some fancy, perhaps,’’ says 
he, “ may he thought to he displayed in the longest of his poems, which was 
written -on occasion of his approach to the city of Venice, lie there repre- 
sents a Naiad as rising up before liim, and, l>y the order of the muses ami of 
Minerva, directing him how to proceed. Hut this is a sentiment which so 
easily presents itself to a classic-ill reader, that it can scarcely he considered as 
deserving the name of a poetical invention. The three other poems of Crich- 
ton have still less to recommend them. Indeed, his verses will not stand the 
test of a rigid examination, even with regard to quantity.” 

“ Wliat, then,” concludes flic same learned authority, “ is the opinion, 
which, on the whole, we arc to form of ’be Admirable Crichton ? It is evident, 
ihat lie was a youth of such lively parts as excited great present admiration, ami 
high expectations with regard to his future attainments, lie appears to have 
had a fine person, to have been adroit in his bodily exercises, to have possessed 
u peculiar facility in learning languages, to have enjoyed a remarkably quick 
and retentive memory, and to have excelled in a power of declamation, a llu- 
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cncy of speech, and a readiness of reply. Tlis knowledge, likewise, was pro- 
bably very uncommon for his years ; and this, in conjunction with his other 
qualities, enabled him to shine in public disputation, ilut whether his know- 
ledge arid learning were accurate or profound may justly be questioned ; and it 
may equally be doubted, w hether lie would have arisen to any extraordinary 
degree of eminence in the literary world, it will always be reflected upon with 
regret, that his early and untimely death prevented this matter from being 
brought to the test of experiment. 

CLUJ DEN, AiiKXANDKR, styled by himself, Alexander the Corrector, was born 
at Aberdeen, on the 31st May, 1701); the son of a respectable merchant and 
bailie of that city. Having received a good elementary education, he entered the 
Marischal college, with the intention of studying for the church. 1 fe there made 
considerable progress in his studies, and had the degree of Master of Arts con- 
ferred upon him, when decided symptoms of insanity appeared. His malady 
has been absurdly ascribed to the bite of a mad dog, and, with more probability, 
to a disappointment in love. At all events it is certain, that he became so 
unreasonably importunate in his addresses to the daughter of one of the clergy- 
men of Aberdeen, that it was found necessary to put him under restraint. This 
lady, however, it afterwards appeared was unworthy of the devotion ho paid 
her, and there is a very interesting anecdote of his meeting her many years 
afterwards in London, where she had hid herself after flying from Aberdeen. 
On his release from confinement, in 1722 , he left the scene of his disappoint- 
ments, and repairing to England, found employment as tutor for many years in 
a family in Hertfordshire, and afterwards in the Isle of Man. In the year 
173:2, he settled in London, where he was employed by Mr Watts the printer 
as corrector of the press ; he also engaged in trade as a bookseller, which lie 
carried on in a shop under the Itoyal Exchange. Having gained the esteem of 
many of the principal citizens of London, he was, on the recommendation of 
the lord mayor and aldermen, appointed bookseller to the queen. 

Soon after Cruden’s arrival in London, lie had commenced his elaborate work 
called the Concordance of the Bible ; and having, after inconceivable labour, 
finished it, lie iiad the honour of dedicating and presenting it to queen faro- 
line, the consort of George IT., who graciously promised to “ remember him ;” 
but, unfortunately for him, she died suddenly a few days after. Involved in 
embarrassments by the expense of publishing bis Concordance, and by his ne- 
glect of business while he w r ns compiling it, he abandoned his trade, and sunk 
into a state of melancholy despondency. . His former mental disease now return- 
ed upon him with increased violence, and he was guilty of so many extrava- 
gances, that his friends were obliged to [dace him iii a private lunatic asylum. 
On his recovery he published a lengthened account of his ^offerings, under the 
title of, “ The London Citizen exceedingly injured ; giving an account of his 
severe and long campaign at Bethnal’s Green, for nine weeks and six days ; the 
Citizen being sent there in March, 1738, by Robert Wightman, a notoriously 
conceited whimsical man ; where he was chained and handcuffed, strait-wuist- 
c/uited and imprisoned; with a history of Wightman’s blind bench, a sort of 
court that met at Wightman ’s room, and unaccountably proceeded to pass de- 
crees in relation to the London Citizen,” &c. &c. He also instituted legal 
proceedings against bis physician and this Mr Wightman, the proprietor of 
the asylum, for cruelty. He was not able, however, to substantiate his charge, 
although there is much reason to fear, that, in pursuance of the treatment to 
which lunatics were at that time subjected, Cruden was harshly dealt with; 
which seems to have been the less excusable as be appears to have been at all 
times harmless. 
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Tho next fifteen years of Ills life were passed by him apparently in a state of 
inoilcnsivc imbecility, although his former employers did not consider him in- 
capable of continuing corrector of the press. In the year 17 53, his relations 
conceived themselves justified in again putting him under restraint; but as lie 
was perfectly inoilensive he was only conlined for a few days. Oil his liberation 
lie insisted that his sister, Mrs Wild, who sanctioned these proceedings, should 
consent to a species of retributory reconciliation with him, and submit to a con- 
finement of forty-eight hours in Newgate, and pay him a line of ten pounds. 
Her rejection of this proposal was a matter of great surprise to him, and he 
therefore brought an action of damages against her and others, laying his claim 
at ten thousand pounds. On the verdict being returned for the defendants, he 
was quite resigned ; but published an account of his ill usage, under the title of 
u 'flic Adventures of Alexander the Corrector,” which, like all his other publi- 
cations of a similar description, lias that air of mingled insanity and reason 
which its title indicates, and which pervades other works by him on similar 
topics. His insanity now displayed itself in many ways sufficiently whimsical, 
l 'ully persuaded that he was commissioned by heaven to reform the manners of 
the age, he assumed the title of Alexander the Corrector. To impress the pub- 
lic with the validity of his pretensions he printed and circulated on small pieces 
of paper, sentences confirmatory of his high calling, such as that ie Crudest was 
to he a second Joseph, to be a great man at court, and to perforin great things 
for the spiritual Israel of Egypt” lie went about the country exhorting the 
people to reform llieir manners and to keep holy the Sabbath day. In order 
that his exhortations might have greater weight with his hearers, lie wished iiis 
authority to be recognised by the king and council, and that parliament should 
constitute him by act, “ the Corrector of the People.” Still farther, to assist 
him in his mission, he made a formal application to his majesty, to confer on 
him the honour of knighthood ; “ for,” said he, “ I think men ought to seek 
after titles rather to please others than themselves.” He gives an amusing ac- 
count of his attendance at court while soliciting this honour, and of his frequent 
interviews with the lords in waiting, the secretaries of state, and other persons 
of rank; ami complains grievously that his applications were not attended to. 
i'Vom his censure, however, he exempts the earl of Paulet, who, lie says, “ spoke 
civilly to him; for, being goldish in his feet, ho could not run away from the 
Corrector as others were apt to do.” Wearied, at length, by his unavailing 
ai tendance at court, he next aspired to the honour of representing the city of 
London in parliament, and was a candidate at the general election of 1751. 
Eis addresses to the livery were singularly ridiculous, but lie was withheld by 
no discouragement ; for, when one of the bishops, with whom he had obtained 
an interview, intimated to him that be had no chance of the election, unless 
Providence especially appeared for him. “ This,” he said in his account of the 
interview, “ the Corrector readily acknowledged and iudeed in his addresses 
be mentioned that he expected a Divine interposition in his favour. After his 
failure in this pursuit, he consoled himself wilh the reflection, “ that he had 
tbeir hearts, although their hands had been promised away.” “ The Corrector,” 
be adds, “ was very cheerful and contented, and not at all affiicted at the loss 
°1’ bis election.” 

Cruden, as a lover, was remarkably susceptible, and no less zealous in the 
pursuit of the objects of his admiration, than in his attempts to attain political 
distinction. Amongst others. Miss Abney, the daughter of Sir Thomas Abney, 
je late lord mayor of London, was persecuted by his addresses. She, of course, 

< iscountenanced this folly, and the result was, what her admirer styled, “ bis 
eclaration of war,” being a lengthened memorial, wherein be rehearses his mani- 
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fold grievances, and declares, that, since she had refused all his more reasonable 
overtures, he was now determined to carry on the war after an extraordinary 
manner, “ by shooting of great numbers of bullets from his camp ; namely, by 
earnest prayers to heaven, day and night, that her mind may he enlightened 
and her heart softened.” This, and all his other absurdities, had their rise in 
the desire to increase his own importance and wealth, by which he expected to 
render himself more powerful and effective in the execution of his imaginary 
mission for the reformation of the manners of the age. In 1751, he was em- 
ployed as corrector of the press, by Mr Woodfall, the well-known publisher of 
Junius’ Letters; and, although his labours seldom terminated before one in the 
morning, yet he would he found again out of bed by six o’clock, busily 
employed turning over the leaves of his Bible, and with the most scrupulous 
care amending and improving his Concordance, preparatory to a new edition. 
In this drudgery lie would patiently work until the evening, when he repaired 
to the printing office. 

The benevolence which animated Cnulcn’s exertions for the benefit of bis 
fellow-creatures was most disinterested and unwearied ; and as far as his advice 
or money went, he aided all who were miserable or in distress, in the year 
17(i2, he was the means of saving the life of a poor sailor condemned 
for forgery : having been present at the trial, he becamo persuaded that the 
accused had been the dupe of one more designing than himself, and, as 
he afterwards found him to he simple, and even ignorant of the nature of the 
crime for which lie was condemned to suffer; he importuned government so 
unceasingly, that at last he succeeded in gelling the punishment commuted into 
banishment. On another occasion he rescued a wretched female from the streets, 
and received her into his house ; and, having instructed her in her duties, she 
remained in his service until his death. Next to the desire of doing good, loy- 
alty seems to have been the most prominent feature in Crudcn’s character. In 
the political struggle between Mr Wilkes and the administration he wrote a 
pamphlet against the Babble’s Cal riot, and went about wilha spunge and rubbed 
from the doors and walls of the metropolis the popular u No. 4 5,” 

In the year 17(B), Cruden once more visited the scenes of his youth, where 
he was received with considerable respect, and was allowed the use of one of 
the public halls to deliver a lecture on the necessity of a reformation of man- 
ners, and of keeping holy the Sabbath day. Having remained about a year in 
Aberdeen, lie returned to London, and soon after, having complained for a few 
days previous, he was found dead in his closet, jn the pious altitude of prayer, 
lie died at his lodgings in Camden Street, Islington, 1st ol’ November, 1770, 
in the 71st year of his age. Never having been married, he left his moderate 
savings among Lis relations, with the exception of 100, which lie bequeathed 
to endow a bursary in Mnrisclial college, Aberdeen, and some other trilling 
legacies for charitable purposes in the metropolis. Cruden was remarkable for 
the courteous affability of his manners, his active benevolence, and his pious de- 
votion. liis published works are “ The history of Richard Rotter ,” Nvo. 
being that of the poor Sailor whose life ho saved. <i The history and excel- 
lency of the Scriptures prefixed to the compendium of the Holy Bible , Aber- 
deen, 2 vols. 21 mo. u An index to bishop Newton’s edition of Milton * 
Works ;” an elaborate work only inferior to the Concordance. “ A Scripture- 
Dictionary ,” which was published in Aberdeen soon after his death. Various 
pamphlets, particularly those wherein he gives a detailed account of 11 llis ad- 
ventures.” These display some humour and much single-hearted insanity. B" 1 
his great work was his “ Concordance of the Old and New Testaments .” r H ,lS 
is a work of the most, extraordinary labour, and although it was net the f* l>l 
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< louconlance of the Bible, yet it affords :i wonderful instance of what individual 
industry may accomplish. The first Concordance which was compiled, is said 
to have given employment to five hundred monks, yet did Cmden by his own 
unassisted exertions produce one infinitely more complete, elaborate, and ac- 
curate than had ever appeared, and this not by copying from others, but by the 
most careful examination and study of the llible. It is satisfactory to know 
that the labour bestowed on this work did not go unrewarded. Although the 
first edition was for a long time unsuccessful, it was ultimately sold ofF, and in 
I7(il, thirty years after its publication, a second edition was called for, which 
lie dedicated to George III. who was graciously pleased to order him a hun- 
dred pounds, and a third edition was published in 1709. For the second 
edition the publishers gave Crudcn five hundred pounds, and when the third 
was called for, an additional present of three hundred pounds, besides twenty 
copies on fine paper. An edition was published in 1810, under the careful 
superintendence and correction of Mr David Dye, and in 18*25, the work had 
reached the lOtli edition. Indeed so valuable and useful is this work that it is 
now reckoned an indispensable part of every clerical library. 

CRGICKS11AXKS, William, F.li.S. an einiueut surgeon in London, the as- 
sistant, partner, and successor of the famous Dr William Hunter of the Wind- 
mill Street Anatomical School, was the son of an officer in the excise, and was 
Imrn at Edinburgh in the year 1 7 4< 5. After completing the elementary bran- 
dies of his education at the schools of Edinburgh, lie commenced the study of 
divinity at that university ; but he soon forsook his clerical studies and directed 
his attention to medicine. With a view to that profession, he removed to 
Glasgow, where he went through a complete course of medical education at the 
university. Having devoted eight years of his life to assiduous study, he ob- 
tained, through the recommendation of Dr Pitcairn, the situation of librarian 
to Dr William limiter of London ; and so highly did that great man estimate 
his talents, that he soon after appointed him his assistant, and ultimately raised 
him to the honour of being his partner, in superintending his estabiishment in 
Windmill Street On the death of Dr Hunter in the year 1783, the students 
of that institution thought so favourably of Mr Cruickshanks’ professional ac- 
quirements, that they presented an address to him, and to the late Dr Baillie, 
requesting that they might assume the superintendence of the school ; which 
they did. 

Mr Cruickshanks is known to the world by his medical publications ; and as 
a teacher ami writer he acquired a high reputation for his knowledge of ana- 
louiy and physiology. In the year 178b, he published his principal work 

7 'he Anatomy of the absorbent vessels of the Hwnan Body” a production of 
acknowledged merit, which has been translated into several languages. lie 
also wrote an ingenious paper on the nerves of living animals, which estab- 
lishes the important fact of the regeneration of mutilated nerves. This paper, 
however, although read before the lioyal Society, was not published in the 
transactions of that body until several years afterwards. This delay was owing 
lo Hie interference of Sir John Pringle, who conceived that Mr Cruickshanks 
had controverted some of the opinions of the great ITaller. In the year 1797, 
^lr Cruickshanks was elected fellow of the Royal Society. In 1799, he made 
his experiments on insensible perspiration, which he added to his work on the 
absorbent vessels. He had suffered for many years from acute pain in the head, 
and although warned that this pain arose from extravasated blood settled upon 
the sensorlum , and that the greatest abstinence in his regimen was indispensa- 
ble in order to prevent fatal consequences, yet, regardless of this warning, he 
continued to live freely ; and as had been foreseen, he was cut off suddenly in 
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the year 1800, in the 55th year of his age. With much personal and intellectual 
vanity, Mr Cruicksluinks was an excellent anatomist and able physiologist, and a 
cool and skilful surgeon. He was generous and truly benevolent, literally going 
about doing good. He was one of the medical men who had the melancholy honour 
of attending Dr Samuel Johnson in liis hist illness. In 1773, he was married 
to a lady from Dundee, who died in the year 1795, by whom lie had four 
daughters. 

CULLKN, William, M.D., one of the most highly gifted and accomplished phy- 
sicians that Scotland has produced, was born on the 15th of April, 17 10, 1 2 in tlio 
parish of Hamilton, in the county of Lanark. His father was by profession a 
writer or attorney, and also fanned a small estate iii the adjoining parish of 
Dothweli, and was factor to the duke of Hamilton, liis mother was the 
daughter of Mr Koberton of Whistle bury, the younger son of the family of 
lloberton of Ernock. The family consisted of seven sons, and two daughters, 
and the subject of the present biographical sketch was the second son. ■ liis 
father dying shortly after the birth of the youngest child, his mother after- 
wards married Mr Naismytli, a writer in Hamilton. 

Poverty is too often the inheritance of genius, and in the present instance, 
although in a respectable station of life, the parents of young Cullen, from the 
scantiness of their means, found ii necessary to place him at the grammar school 
of Hamilton. Institutions of this kind, are conducted on a suite so peculiarly 
liberal and extensive in Scotland, that in them the rudiments of education are 
often better and more profoundly taught, than they are in schools frequented 
by the children of the richer and higher classes of society. Accordingly at this 
grammar school Dr Cullen received the first part of his education. There are 
people here, says Mr John Naismytli (tlio minister of the parish in 1792,) who 
remember him at school, and saw him in girl’s clothes, acting the part of a 
shepherdess in a Latin pastoral." We do not lind any anecdotes of him at this 
early period of his life, which indicate the features of the character lie after- 
wards displayed ; blit we are informed that lie was here particularly distin- 
guished by the liveliness of his manner ; — by an uncommon quickness of appre- 
hension and by a most retentive memory ; qualities which lie continued to pos- 
sess to the latest period of his life. Although the funds possessed by his family 
were not, as we have already intimated, very ample, lie was sent from tlio 
grammar school of Hamilton to the university of Glasgow; .and at the same 
time was bound apprentice to Mr John Paisley, who was a member of the 
faculty of Pliysiciaus and Surgeons, and enjoyed an extensive practice in that city. 
It does not appear that lie went through a regular course of education at this 
seminary, but having early chosen medicine as a profession, the classes which 
he attended were probably regulated with a view to that object. “ I am able,” 
says Mr Dower, “ to give only a very imperfect account of the manner in 
which medicine wois taught at the time when Cullen’s residence w r as fixed 
in Glasgow'. There were professors whose business it was to give lectures 
on medical science ; but these were on a comparatively small scale, and 
bore no proportion to the opportunities now afforded to students of physic in 
that university. There can be no doubt, therefore, that the principal means «d 
improvement, which at this time he had within his power, were derived from ob- 
serving his master’s practice, and perusing such medical works as he could pro* 

l In most of the biographical notices published of Dr Cullen, the date of his birth is re- 
ferred to the year 1712, an error corrected by Dr Thomson, in Ids elaborate life of l)r ci* ' 
len, 8vo. 1832, who states the year of his birth to have been 1710, on the authority ol t ,ie 
Settfon Record of the parish of Hamilton. 

2 Statist. Aoc. of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 201. 
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dire.” 5 Little is known concerning the persons with whom Dr Cullen associated 
at this period ; but that he acquitted himself satisfactorily and honourably, and 
gained the approbation and esteem of his master is evident from the flattering 
manner in which Mr Paisley acted towards him ; for many years after his ap- 
prenticeship had terminated, when Dr Cullen was a lecturer in the university of 
Glasgow, Mr Paisley testified his regard for him, by throwing open his library 
for the use of his students. The life of a man so devoted to science must neces- 
sarily be of a studious and sequestered character ; but, tliat he felt that, desire of 
distinction, which is so often the indication of superior talents and the best pledge 
of future improvement, appears, by a circumstance related of him by one of his 
early friends, the late Mr Thom, minister of Govan. This gentleman mentioned 
to Dr Thomson, that if Cullen happened to be in the company of his fellow stu- 
dents, when any subject of speculation or debate was skirted with which lie 
was imperfectly acquainted, he took very little share in the conversation, but 
when they met again, if the same discussion happened to be introduced, he never 
failed to show that in the interval lie bad acquired a more useful knowledge of 
the question, in all its bearings and details, than that to wliich the best informed 
of his companions could pretend 

Having terminated his studies at Glasgow, Dr Cullen, towards the end of the 
year 172 ( J, went to London, with the view of improving himself in his profes- 
sion, and there, soon after his arrival, through the interest of commissioner Clc- 
land, who was a friend of Pope, and author of a letter prefixed to one of the 
editions of the Duneiad, he obtained the appointment of surgeon to a mer- 
chant ship, which traded between London and the West Indies. On the occasion 
of this appointment he underwent a medical examination, at which he acquitted 
himself with satisfaction to liis examiners, “who,” says his younger brother, “ were 
pleased to pay him some very flattering compliments, and to encourage him 
strongly to persevere in that diligence which it was evident to them he had em- 
ployed in the study of his profession.” Mr Cleland, a relation of his own, was 
fortunately the captain of the vessel in which he obtained this appointment. 
During the voyage in which he was now engaged, he did not neglect the oppor- 
tunity it allurdcd him of studying the effects of the diversity of climate on the 
human constitution, and the diseases which are so prevalent and fatal in our 
N est Indian settlements, 'I he facts he then gathered — the observations lie 
then made, — lie subsequently referred to in his lectures in Glasgow and in Edin- 
burgh. After returning from the West Indies lie remained a short time in 
London, where he attended the shop of Mr Murray, an apothecary ; and it is 
supposed that here it was that be first paid particular attention to the study of 
materia iricdica. About this period — the end of the year 1731, or the begin- 
ning of the year 1732 — in consequence of the death of his eldest brother, the 
duty of arranging liis father’s affairs devolved upon him ; besides which, the 
necessity of providing for the education of his \ounger brothers and sisters, 
vetuleied it expedient for him to return to Scotland. Aware of these circum- 
stances, liis friend, captain Cleland, invited him to reside with him at his family 
estate of Auchinlee in the parish of Sliolfcs, and to take charge of the health of his 
s »n, who was affected with a lingering disorder. This situation was peculiarly 
convenient for Dr Cullen in commencing the practice of his profession, for it 
was near to Hamilton, the place of his birth, and in the vicinity of the resi- 
dences of many of the most respectable families in the county of Lanark, 
besides which, it was in the neighbourhood of liis patrimonial property, the 
lands of Saughs, and of another small farm wliicli belonged to his family in the 
parish of ShoLU. Whilst residing there, he seems to have combined with his 

a History of the University , vol. ii. p. 377. 
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medical practice the most unremitting application to his studies. Captain 
Cleland was often heard to say, that nothing could exceed his assiduity at this 
period ; for when not engaged in visiting patients or in preparing medicines, 
his time was wholly occupied with his books. 

Dr Cullen liaving remained practising in this situation nearly two years, suc- 
ceeded to a small legacy by the death of a relation, and still ardent in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, he determined to devote his attention exclusively to hj s 
studies, before fixing himself us a medical practitioner in the town of Hamilton. 
Accordingly he proceeded to the retired village of Hothlmry, near Woo ler iu 
Northumberland, where ho resided with a dissenting clergyman, and was there 
chiefly occupied with the study of general literature and philosophy. ] low 
long lie remained there has not been exactly ascertained ; but immediately after- 
wards he went to Edinburgh, where, engaged in the prosecution of his general 
studies, he remained during the winter sessions 173 l-35-3(i. The medical 
school of the university of Edinburgh was at this period only beginning to at- 
tain the celebrity it now enjoys ; for although professorships to each of the dif- 
ferent branches of medical science had been instituted, and several attempts had 
been made to systematise a course of instruction, it was not until the year 
1720, that these important objects were carried into c fleet. When Dr Cullen 
commenced his studies at this university, the celebrated Monro lectured on 
anatomy; the amiable and humane Dr St Clair on the theory of physic; Drs 
Rutherford and Jones on the practice of physic; Dr Plummer on chemistry; 
and the learned and the indefatigable Dr Alston on materia modiea and botany. 
All these distinguished individuals liaving been pupils of the great Jloerliaave, 
taught from their several chairs his doctrines, which for upwards of forty years 
held unlimited sway in the medical school of Edinburgh. The Royal Inljr- 
mary, although in progress, was not at this time open to the public, nor were the 
advantages that are to be derived from clinical lectures yet recognized. A 
useful adjunct to this school of medicine was at this period formed, by the in- 
stitution of the Medical Society, which originated in the latter end of the Au- 
gust of 1734. Dr CJegliorn, Dr Cuming, Dr Russel, Dr Hamilton, Mr Archi- 
bald Taylor, and Dr James Kennedy, then fellow students at Edinburgh, ami 
intimately acquainted with each other, after. spending a social evening at a tavern, 
agreed to meet once a-forLi light at their respective lodgings, where it Avas ar- 
ranged tliat a dissertation in English or Latin on some medical subject should he 
read, and afterwards discussed by the auditors. Dr Cullen, says the History of 
the Society, with the discrimination, characteristic of a mind devoted to activity 
and eager in the pursuit of knowledge, hastened, as appears from a part of his 
correspondence still preserved, to unite himself Avilh a f society, which even in 
its infancy had honours and advantages at iis disposal. In its labours it may 
safely be presumed ho took a prominent and animated share, and there can he 
no doubt that the value of its discussions Avere both attested and augmented by 
his distinguished participation. 4 This Society, thus humble in its commence- 
ment subsequently held its meetings iu a room in the Royal Infirmary, until 
adequate funds having been raised, the building, known as the hall of the Medi- 
cal Society in Surgeon’s square, Avas founded. On this occasion an elegant ami 
appropriate oration was delivered by the present Sir Gilbert Rlanc, after which 
11 the assembly rising to fulfil the purpose of their meeting, proceeded to the 
adjacent area, where the foundation-stone was laid by Dr Cullen, who, having 
shared the labours of the association during its early infancy, had noAV lived to 
participate the Avell earned triumph of its move mature age. 6 This fact is worthy 
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of commemoration, because it was in t.lie hall of that society that the doctrines 
0 f lioerliaave received their refutation, while they were yet taught within the 
walls of the university; and it is in the same hall of that society that the doc- 
trines of Or Cullen himself, are now as keenly contested, and are already, to 
the satisfaction of many persons, as satisfactorily overthrown. It appears in- 
deed as if there were a fatality attending all systems of philosophy and science ; 
f, t r however correct the facts may appear on which such superstructures are 
raised, the progress of discovery must, by adding* to our knowledge new facts, 
modify and alter the relations of those previously known, and thus undermine 
the whole foundation on which the superimposed fabric seemed to rest in perfect 
s MHirity. 

l)r Cullen continued his studies in Edinburgh until the spring of I73t>, when 
he left it, to commence business as a surgeon in Hamilton, where he appears to 
June been employed by the duke and duchess of Hamilton, and all the families 
of any consideration in that neighbourhood. During his residence there, the 
duke of Hamilton was attacked with an alarming disease, which did not readily 
yield to the remedies he prescribed, and therefore it was deemed adviseable to 
call in Dr Clerk, who was accordingly sent for from Edinburgh. This accom- 
plished physician highly approved of Dr Cullen’s management of the duke’s 
case, and was so pleased with Dr Cullen, that lie ever afterwards took every 
opportunity of cultivating his friendship. Thence arose an interesting corres- 
pondence between them on various lilcrary and professional subjects, which, on 
the part of Dr Clerk, was chiefly conducted through his son, Dr David Clerk, 
lu (he year 1757, this intercourse was terminated by the death of Dr Clerk, on 
which occasion Dr Cullen evinced his esteem and respect for his deceased friend, 
by writing nil account of his life and character, which he read to a numerous 
meeting of their mutual friends, held in the hall of the fioyal Infirmary. 

Dr Cullen appears to have been peculiarly fortunate in the choice of his 
companions and friends ; among whom we lind many individuals whose names 
<‘»re an ornament to science and literature. At Hamilton he became acquainted 
with Dr William Hunter, with whom he ever afterwards continued on terms of 
the greatest intimacy, each living* to see (lie other placed, by the concurrent 
suffrages of their medical brethren, at the head of his own department of medi- 
al science. Dr (.-1111011 and Dr William Hunter are said to have projected a 
singular partnership at this period ; the popular account of which is, that being 
sensible of the great importance of a more scientific education than was then 
commonly enjoyed, and generously solicitous to increase each other’s medical 
i>lUiinmeuts, beyond the mere demands of lucrative occupation, they agreed, that 
c.idi should alternately be at liberty to study for a season at Edinburgh or L 011 - 
dv)u ? while the other conducted the business in the country for their mutual 
emolument : — but this does not appear to have been the true object of their 
arrangement. When Dr William Hunter became the friend of Dr Cullen, it is 
evident that Dr Cullen liad completed his elementary education, and the agree- 
ment that took place between them was, that Dr William Hunter should go and 
prosecute his medical studies in Edinburgh and London, and afterwards return 
h» settle in Hamilton, as a partner of Dr Cullen, the object of which partner- 
ship was to enable Dr Cullen, who disliked the surgical department of his pro- 
fession, to practiso only as a physician ; wnile his friend and partner, l)r Wil- 
itim Hunter, was to act among their connections only as a surgeon. Dr 
miter’s biographer, l)r Foart Simmons, gives the following account of the 
miture and termination of this arrangement, “ which,’’ says lir Thomson, “ is, 

wive reason to believe, strictly correct. His father’s consent having been 
i'liwiously obtained, Mr Hun ter, in 1737, went to reside with Dr Cullen. Ln the 
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family of this excellent frleiul and preceptor he passed nearly three years, and 
these, ho has been often heard to acknowledge, were the happiest years of his 
life. It was then agreed that he should go and prosecute his studies in Edin- 
burgh and London, and afterwards return and settle in Hamilton in partnership 
with Dr Cullen. Mr Hunter, after prosecuting his studies for a winter at Edin- 
burgh, went to London, where lie was introduced to Dr James Douglas, who 
was at that time engaged in the composition of liis great anatomical work on 
the bones, and looking out lor a young man. of abilities and industry, whom he 
might employ as a dissector. This induced him to pay particular attention to 
Mr Hunter ; and finding him acute and sensible, lie desired him to make ano- 
ther visit. A second conversation confirmed the Doctor in the good opinion ho 
had formed of Mr Hunter; and, without any further hesitation, he invited him 
into his family to assist in Ills dissections, and to superintend the education of 
liis son. Mr Hunter having communicated this oiler to his father and Dr Cullen, 
the latter readily and heartily granted liis concurrence to it, but his father, who 
was very old and infirm, and expected his return with impatience, consented, 
with reluctance, to a scheme, the success of which lie thought precarious.” Dr 
Cullen having, lor the advantage of liis friend, thus generously relinquished the 
agreement between them, was for a time deprived of a partner; hut still deter- 
mining to practise only as a physician, lie took tiie degree of doctor of medicine 
at Glasgow in 174.0, and, in Ihe following year, entered into a contract with 
Mr Thomas Hamilton, surgeon, on terms similar to those which had been for- 
merly agreed on, between him and Dr Hunter. 

Dr Cullen, during his residence at Hamilton, was twice elected magistrate of 
that place ; first, in the year 17.38, and again in the year 17.39. While in the 
magistracy, he appears to have taken an active share in the agricultural 
improvements, beginning at that time to be introduced into the west of Scot- 
land. He frequently attended the meetings of the trustees appointed for the 
improvement of the high roads, and was much consulted by them on the dif- 
ferent matters that came under their consideration. Some of liis papers 
relative to these subjects, exhibit singular proofs of habits of arrangement, and 
accuracy in transacting business, and a knowledge of rural and agricultural 
affairs, which must have rendered his advice particularly acceptable. 1 Agricul- 
ture was a study which continued at an after period of his life to interest liis 
attention ; for we find him, when a lecturer on chemistry, endeavouring to 
throw light upon it by the aid of chemical science; and, in tile year 1759, 
after finishing his course of chemical lectures, he delivered, to a number of his 
friends and favourite pupils, a short course of lectures on agriculture, in which 
he explained the nature of soils, and the operation of different manures. 

Dv Cullen, early in life, became attached to Miss Anna Johnstone, daughter 
of the llev. Mr Johnstone, minister of Kilbarclian, in the county of Renfrew'. 
.She was nearly of his own age ; and lie married her on the 13th of November, 
1711. Mrs Cullen is described to have been a woman who possessed many 
personal charms ; and also great mental endowments. Dr Anderson, who was 
the contemporary and intimate friend of Dr Cullen remarks , — tl She was beauti- 
ful, had great good sense, equanimity of temper, an amiable disposition, and 
elegance of manners ; and brought with her a little money, which, although it 
would be little now', was something in those days to one in his situation of life. 
After giving him a numerous family, and participating in the changes of for- 
tune which he experienced, she peacefully departed this life, in the summer 
of 1 786.”° 

After liis marriage, Dr Cullen continued for three years to practise as a phy- 
c Tim Kee, vol. i. 7. 
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siciau at Hamilton ; during' which period, when not engaged in the more active 
and laborious duties of his profession, he devoted his time to the studies of 
chemistry, natural philosophy, and natural history ; nor is there any doubt but 
that at this time, he was preparing and qualifying himself to teach those 
branches of science, on which he very shortly afterwards became so eminent a 
lecturer. Hitherto the prospects and advantages held out by the duke of 
Hamilton, prevented liis seeking a wider and more appropriate field for the dis- 
play of his abilities ; but after the death of the duke, which happened at the 
end of the year 1743, he was induced, by the solicitations ot liis personal 
friends, and of many respectable families, to transfer bis residence to Glasgow. 
He settled in that city in the end of the year 1741, or beginning of 1745, 
at which period Dr Johnstone was professor of medicine in the university, and 
Dr Hamilton was the professor of anatomy and botany, but neither of them gave 
lectures. Dr Cullen, who, wc have already seen, possessed an active and enter- 
prising mind, soon perceived the possibility of establishing a medical school in 
Glasgow, similar to that which had been established in Edinburgh. Accord- 
ingly, in the summer of 1745, he made arrangements with Dr Johnstone, the 
professor of medicine, to deliver, during the following winter, a course of lec- 
tures on the theory and practice of physic, in the university. This course 
lasted six months ; and, in the following session of 1747, with the concurrence 
of Dr Hamilton, the professor of botany, besides lecturing on the practice of 
physic, he gave lectures, in conjunction with a Mr John Garrick, the assistant 
of Dr Hamilton, on materia medica and botany. Dr Cullen in liis practice of 
physic class never read his lectures ; in allusion to which practice, he observed, 
“ written lectures might be more correct in the diction, and lluent in the style, 
but they would have taken up too much time that might be otherwise rendered 
useful. I shall be as correct as possible ; but perhaps a familiar style will prove 
more agreeable than a formal one, and the delivery more iitted to command 
attention.” 

In the first lecture which Dr Cullen delivered in Glasgow, it is worthy 
of remark, that after explaining to liis audience his reasons for not adopt- 
ing as text books the Institutions and Aphorisms of Hoerliaave — works at 
that period usually employed in the dirt event medical schools of Europe — he 
added, “ l ought to give a text-book myself ; but slmll not attempt it until after 
a little more experience in teaching. In the meantime, I shall endeavour to 
supply its place by an easy clear order and method, so that the want of it may 
be less felt.” The modesty of feeling expressed by this determination not to 
publish any text-book, until a “ little more experienced,” is consonant with that 
pure spirit of philosophy which always characterises a high independent mind, 
that is animated by the love of truth, and not by the vain desire of personal 
aggrandisement. Dr Cullen, in delivering his lectures on the practice of phy- 
sic, deviated from the old custom of lecturing in Latin, and gave his lectures in 
the English language, which was decidedly a very judicious innovation on tho 
old practice, which was one of a monkish character. His lectures on botany 
were, however, delivered in Latin ; and fortunately the notes of these lectures 
being still preserved, controvert the allegation tliat he adopted the custom of 
lecturing in the English because he was unable, from ignorance, to lecture in 
the Latin language. This decidedly was not the case ; nor is there any rea- 
son to believe that he was actuated by any oilier motive in adopting this new 
custom, excepting that of facilitating the communication of knowledge to his 
students ; an object which, throughout his whole life, he kept most steadily 
in view r . 

As the institution of a course of lectures on chemistry was essential to a regu- 
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liir iiiodical school, Ur Cullen proposed to the faculty of the imivevsity of Glas- 
gow, that lectures should be permitted to be given on that branch of science by 
himself and Mr John Garrick, brother of the late Robert Garrick, Esq. 
of Hamilton, who was at that time assistant to Dr Hamilton, the professor 
of anatomy. These proposals having been approved, and the necessary preli- 
minary arrangements made, the lectures on chemistry were commenced by Mr 
Garrick ; hut he being taken ill, the remaining part of the course was delivered 
by Dr Cullen. In commencing his second course of chemistry, Dr Cullen 
printed and distributed among his students, “ The plan of a course of chemical 
lectures and experiments, directed chielly to Hie improvement of arts and manu- 
factures, to be given in the college of Glasgow, during the session 1748.” Jlut 
besides these lectures, Dr Cullen, in the summer of 1748, gave lectures in con- 
junction with Mr Garrick, on materia mcdica and botany. Of the lectures 
delivered on materia medica only a lew fragments of notes have been pre- 
served ; and these arc not sufficient to afford a precise idea of the general 
plan which lie followed. The lectures on materia medica and botany were 
again delivered in 174J) ; hut how long they were delivered after tliat period 
has not been ascertained.’’ 7 In his lectures on botany. Dr Cullen followed 
the system of Linnaeus, in reference to which, in one of his lectures introduc- 
tory to the practice of physic, he observes, ** When a little more than thirty 
years ago, 1 first got a sight of the Botanical System of Linnaeus, the language 
in which it was expressed appeared to me a piece of the most uncouth jargon 
and minute pedantry that I had ever seen ; but in length of time it became as 
familiar to me as my mother tongue ; and with whatever difficulties this system 
was received in most parts of Europe, it lias now surmounted these, and its 
utility lias reconciled every person to the study of it.’> In thus introducing the 
Linnmaii system of botany into the course of instruction at the university of Glas- 
gow, Dr Cullen displayed no ordinary sagacity; for although the natural 
arrangements of Jussieu and Dccandollc, are now also taught at the most cele- 
brated universities in this country ; yet no artificial classification has been yet 
devised superior or even equal to that of Linmeus, which, to the present day, is 
adopted by every scientific botanist. After l)r Cullen discontinued his lectures 
on botany, he still pursued his botanical studies ; as appears from a letter of a 
Danish physician, which contains the answer of Li mum is to certain queries that 
had been referred to him by Dr Cullen. It does not appear from the MS. of 
Dr Cullen, that any intercourse was kept up after this between Linmeus and 
him; but Dr Thomson finds a letter from one of the pupils of Linmeus, request- 
ing the introductory letters on botany which Dr Cullen had promised to Lin- 
naeus. Already it must be obvious that Dr Cullen, in dp voting his attention so 
minutely, to so many branches of science, displayed a mind of no ordinary 
activity and comprehensiveness. He seems, indeed, to have felt in its full force 
the observation of Cicero, that, “ all the sciences are connected, tendering to 
each other a mutual illustration and assistance.” 

During the period that he lectured on chemistry in Glasgow, the celebrated 
Dr Black became his pupil ; and as Dr Cullen throughout his whole career as a 
lecturer and a> a professor, took a warm interest in the progress of every emu- 
lous student, be was not long in discovering the talents of his young pupil* 
Professor Robison, in his memoir of the life of Dr Black, observes, that Dr Cul- 
len waft not long in attaching Mr Black to himself in the most intimate co-opera- 
tion that the latter was considered as an assistant in all liis operations, 
and his experiments were frequently introduced into the lecture as good autho- 
rity. Thus began a mutual confidence and friendship, which did honour both 

7 The Bee, voi. i. 7. 
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to the professor ami his pupil, au<l was always mentioned by the latter with gra- 
titude and respect. Dr Black, after remaining nearly six years at the college 
of Glasgow, left it to terminate his studies in Edinburgh ; and Dr Cullen con- 
tinued to correspond with him during the time of his studies. Many of these 
letters have been preserved, and relate principally to the chemical investigations 
in which they were mutually engaged ; hut Dr Thomson observes, that, “ Dur- 
ing this intercourse, Dr Cullen seems to have been careful to avoid entering on 
any field of inquiry, in which lie anticipated that his pupil might reap distinc- 
tion.” A letter of Dr lilack’s occurs, wherein, alluding to this ungenerous 
procedure, he thus addresses Dr Cullen : — “ I received your packet of chemis- 
try, which rejoiced me extremely. A new experiment gives me new life ; but 
I wonder at the reserve and ceremony you use with respect to me. Did I learn 
chemistry from you only to be a bar to your enquiries ? The subject is not so 
limited as to be easily exhausted, and your experiments will only advance me 
so much farther on.” Helvetius, and many other philosophers have maintained, 
that all mankind must be more or less actuated by the dictates of self-interest ; 
and difficult as it may he to analyse the motives by which human conduct is often 
regulated, yet it cannot be concealed that the narrow-minded policy which Dr 
Cullen in this instance betrayed, was siguiiicaul of a selfishness altogether unwor- 
thy of the general tenor of his character. 

During the period that l)r Cullen lectured on chemistry in Glasgow, his atten- 
tion was particularly directed to the general doctrines of heat., on which various 
observations are found among liis manuscripts, that have been preserved. The 
only essay which lie published on this subject appears in the second volume of 
the Edinburgh Philosophical and Literary Transactions. He also, in the end 
of the year 1753, transmitted to the Philosophical Society of Edinburgh, a 
paper, entitled, “ Some Reflections on the Study of Chemistry, and an essay 
towards ascertaining the different species of wilts ; being part of a letter addressed 
to Dr John Clerk.” This letter afforded a specimen of an elementary work on 
chemistry, which he at that time meditated ; but which, from other multifarious 
occupations, he did not execute. The reputation he was now daily acquiring as a 
lecturer on chemistry, obtained for liiui the acquaintance of many persons of 
distinction, who were celebrated for their talents and love of science. Among 
these was Lord Kaiines, then Mr Home, who, being devoted to scientific pursuits, 
naturally found pleasure in the correspondence and society of a man, whose 
mind was so congenial to his own. Lord Kaimes was especially delighted to 
iind that Dr Cullen had devoted so much attention to his favourite pursuit, 
agriculture ; and continually urged him to publish a work on tills important 
science. That Dr Cullen had at this period made some progress in the com- 
position of a work on agriculture, we learn from l)r Thomson, who informs us 
of the existence of a manuscript, part of which is in l)r Cullen’s own hand-writ- 
ing, entitled, cc Reflections on the principles of Agriculture.” Among his papers 
there is also an essay “On the Construction and Operation of the 1 ’lough 
composed apparently about the same period, and read before seme public society, 
most probably the philosophical society in the college of Glasgow. The object 
of this essay was to explain the mechanical principles on which ploughs have 
been constructed, to find out what is the importance and effect of each part, and 
to examine what variation each, or all o* them, require according to the difler- 
ence of soil in which they are employed. In the year 1752, Dr Cullen’s oppor- 
tunities of cultivating agriculture were increased by his undertaking to manage 
and to improve the farm of l’arkhcad, situated about eight miles from Glasgow, 
which lie liad purchased for liis brother, Robert Cullen, Esq. who was at the 
time employed in a mercantile situation in the West Indies. But much as the 
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attention of Dr Cullen was devoted to it. it does not appear that he published 
any thing theoretical or practical on agriculture ; but he corresponded with 
lord Kaiincs very particularly on the subject, and the letters that transpired 
between them are well worthy of perusal. 

Dr Cullen, about the end of the year 1740, was introduced to the earl of 
Islay, afterwards the duke of Argyle ; and, according to the authority of Dr 
Thomson, the introduction took place through the interest of lord Kaimes, who 
made a request to that effect through Mr Lind, the secretary to the duke. This 
appears from a letter addressed to l)r Cullen by Mr Marline, and which proceeds 
thus : — “ August, 1740. Mr Lind, at Mr Home’s desire, talked very particu- 
larly about you to the duke of Argyle ; and your friends hero desire that you 
will wait on his grace upon his arrival at Glasgow, which will he to-morrow 
evening.” We are furthermore informed that the more immediate cause of Dr 
Cullen’s being introduced to the duke of Argyle at this time, was to obtain his 
grace’s consent and patronage to his succeeding Dr Johnstone as professor of 
medicine in the Glasgow university. A venerable member of the college of 
justice, who, in his youth, knew Dr Cullen, and remembers him well, has favoured 
us with the following anecdote. About this period, the duke of Argyle being 
confined to his room in Kosencatli castle with swelled gums, sent for Dr Cullen. 
His grace, who was fond of dabbling occasionally in medicine, suggested a fumi- 
gation of a particular kind, and described an instrument which lie thought would 
be suited to administer it. Dr Cullen, willing to humour his new patron, in- 
stantly set off for Glasgow', procured the instrument, which was made of tin, 
according to the fashion descTibed, and sent it early next morning to lloseneath. 
The noble patient finding it adapted to the purpose required, and feeling him- 
self better after the fumigation, was much pleased with the attention of his phy- 
sician, in whose welfare he subsequently took considerable interest. The duke 
of Argyle had himself been educated at the university of Glasgow, had made a 
distinguished figure there, and had chosen the law as his profession. He after- 
wards studied law at Utrecht, but, on returning to Scotland, changed liis deter- 
mination, adopted the military profession, and became one of the most accom- 
plished politicians of his age. liy the influence of this nobleman with the crown, 
Dr Cullen was appointed to be the successor of Dr Johnstone in the university 
of Glasgow, and was formally admitted as the professor of medicine in that uni- 
versity, on the 2d of January, 1751. 

During the residence of Dr Cullen in Glasgow, he still devoted a consider- 
able portion of liis time to chemistry, more especially investigating its applica- 
tion to the useful arts. 1 lo endeavoured particularly to suggest various improve- 
ments in the art of bleaching, .and proposed an improved method in the 
manufacture or purification of common salt ; which consisted in preci pi bating 
the earthy ingredients contained in the brine of sea-water, by a solution of com- 
mon potash, by which a salt is obtained more pure Ilian that prepared in the 
ordinary manner ; but owing to this process being too expensive to be adopted in 
the manufacture of salt on a large scale, it has never yet been brought into 
general use. He wrote on this subject an essay, entitled. He marks on bleach- 
ing, which remains among liis manuscript papers, but appears never to have 
been published, although a copy of it was presented to the hoard of trustees for 
the Encouragement of Fisheries, Arts, and Manufactures, in Scotland, in the 
records of which institution, for June, 1755, it is mentioned, that “ three suits 
of table linen had been given as a present to Dr William Cullen for liis ingen- 
ious observations on the art of bleaching.” 

l^icoijl tlie period of liis appointment to be professor of medicine in ttye univer- 
sity of (xlasg nv, until the year 1755, Dr Cullen, besides his lectures on chcinis^ 
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try, delivered annually a course of lectures on the theory and practice of physic, 
lie also projected at this period the design of publishing an edition of the works 
of Sydenham, with an account, in Latin, of his life and writings ; but although 
lie made some few preparations to commence this work, ho very shortly aban- 
doned the undertaking. Dr Thomson informs us, that his private practice at 
this time, although extensive, was by no means lucrative, and as a considerable 
portion of it lay in the country, he had hut little time to pursue his scientific 
studies. These circumstances seem to have induced some of his friends to pro- 
pose his removing to Edinburgh ; a scheme mentioned by himself in a letter to 
Dr Hunter, dated, August, L75J , which wo here subjoin : — “ 1 am quite tired 
of my present life ; I have good deal of country practice, which takes up a great 
deal of my time, and hardly ever allows ine an hour’s leisure. 1 got hut little 
money for my labour, and indeed by country practice with our payments a man 
cannot make money, as he cannot overtake a great deal of business. On this 
account I have some thoughts of acceding to a proposal that was lately made to 
me, of removing to Edinburgh. Dr Plummer, professor of chemistry, is a very 
rich man, lias given up practice, and had proposed to give up teaching in favour of 
Dr Elliot ; but this gentleman died about six weeks ago, and upon this event some 
friends of mine, and along with them, some gentlemen concerned in the admin- 
istration of the town of Edinburgh, have proposed to use their indue nee with 
Dr Plummer to induce him to resign in my favour. As the income of that office 
cannot be very considerable, and my success in the way of practice is uncertain, I 
have hesitated about agreeing to their proposal ; but provided they can make 
the establishment such as will afford me a livelihood, the situation and manner 
of life there will he so much more agreeable than at present, that l resolve to 
hazard something, and have agreed to accept the invitation when made to me in 
a proper way. However, Plummer’s consent and some other circumstances are 
still in doubt; and this, with other reasons, requires the affitir to he kept as 
secret as possible.” 

Lord Kaimos likewise wrote several letters to Dr Cullen, advising him to 
transfer his residence to Edinburgh, explaining to him, at the same time, various 
circumstances which promised favourably for his future success. l)r Cullen, 
in reply to these suggestions, explained the various reasons which induced 
him to decline at that time removing to Edinburgh, a step which he thought 
would then he hazardous to himself and family; hut shortly after this, in the 
year 1755, Dr Plummer, the professor in the chair of chemistry, having suffered 
an attack of palsy, several candidates were put in nomination as his successor, 
and among these. Dr Home, l)r 15 lack, and Dr Cullen. Dr Black took the ear- 
liest opportunity of acquainting Dr Cullen of Dr Plummer’s illness, and declared 
his resolution nott to allow any wishes or engagements of his own to interfere 
with the interests of his friend and preceptor. But Dr Plummer, in the mean- 
time, remaining indisposed, his relations and the other professors of the univer- 
sity, prevailed on Dr Black to teach his class for the ensuing winter. Lord 
Kaiines in the meantime exerted himself in canvassing on the behalf of Dr Cul- 
len ; he wrote to provost Drummond urging his claims — to Dr Wliytt, pointing 
him out as a desirable colleague — to lord Milton, assuring him that he was the til- 
test person in Europe to fill the chemical chair. At this critical juncture of 
affairs, the duke of Argyle arrived in Edinburgh, and employed the weight of 
his whole interest in favour of Dr Cullen. The arrangement which had been 
made by the friends and relations of Dr Black, for him to lecture during the 
illness of Dr Plummer, appears not to have given satisfaction to the town coun- 
<511, who, as patrons of the university, havo the privilege of regulating its affairs. 

At length, after the lapse of some months, Dr Plummer still continuing 
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unable to lecture, the town council appointed Dr Cullen joint professor of che- 
mistry during the life of iiis colleague, with the succession in the event of his 
death ; at the same time reserving to Dr Plummer all the rights and privileges 
of a professor, and particularly that of teaching whenever his state of health 
would permit of it Dr Cullen, on receiving this intelligence, addressed a let- 
ter to Dr 131ack, from which, in reply to the generous ofler made by Dr Black 
we find the following passage : — “ While you could expect to be elected a pro- 
fessor, I approved of every step you would take, though in direct opposition to 
myself ; but now that I fancy your hopes of that kind are over, 1 do not expect 
opposition ; I do expect your favour and concurrence.” 

Dr Cullen was thus appointed professor of chemistry in the university of 
Edinburgh ; hut the medical professors objected to his election, urging, “ that 
it was made without the consent or demission of Dr Plummer, who, upon this 
ground, had resolved to protest against Dr Cullen’s admission into the univer- 
sity,” and they stated, “ that the Senates Acadeniicus would therefore decline 
receiving Dr Cullen into Choir body, until he should either obtain Dr Plummer’s 
demission and purchase his laboratory, or until the point at issue should be de- 
termined in a court of Jaw, by a declaration of privileges.” Notwithstanding 
this opposition, Dr Cullen entered on his duties as professor of chemistry, by 
beginning a course of lectures in the university, in the January of 175fi. It. 
docs not appear that he took any step to obtain a formal admission into the 
university; but lie consulted his friend, the celebrated George Drummond, who 
was then the provost of Edinburgh, who recommended the adoption of a mea- 
sure, proposed by Dr Monro, primus, by which the difficulty was obviated. 
This consisted in Dr Cullen’s giving up his appointment as sole professor, and 
being re-elected as the joint professor with Dr Plummer ; a commission to which 
client was signed on the 10th of March, 175(3. Dr Plmmuer, however, did not 
survive long ; he died in the July following, and then l)r Cullen was elected 
sole professor of chemistry in the university of Edinburgh. 

The admission of Dr Cullen into that university, constitutes a memorable era 
in its history. Hitherto, chemistry had been reckoned of little importance, and 
the chemical class attended only by a very lew students ; but he soon rendered 
it a favourite study, and his class became more numerous every session. From the 
list of names kept by Dr Cullen, it appears that during his first course of lec- 
tures the number amounted only to seventeen ; during the second course it rose 
to fifty-nine ; and it went on gradually increasing so long- as he continued to 
lecture. The greatest number that attended during any one session, was one 
hundred and forty-five ; and it is curious to observe, says Dr Thomson, that 
several of those pupils, who afterwards distinguished themselves by their acquire- 
ments or writings, had attended three, four, five, or even six, courses of these 
lectures on chemistry. Dr Cullen’s fame rests so much on his exertions in the 
field of medical science, that few are aware how much the progress of chemical 
science has been indebted to liim. In the History of Chemistry, recently pub- 
lished by the celebrated professor of that science in Glasgow, we find the fol- 
lowing just tribute to his memory. u Dr William Cullen, to whom medicine lies 
under deep obligations, and who afterwards raised the medical celebrity of the 
college of Edinburgh to so high a pitch, had the merit of first perceiving the 
-tjpportai.ee of scientific chemistry, and the reputation which that man w r as likely 
to earn, who should devote himself to the cultivation of it. Hitherto, chemistry 
in Great Britain, and on the continent also, was considered as a mere appendage 
to medicine, and useful only so far as it contributed to the formation of new and 
usetbl^remedies. 'firs was the reason why it came to constitute an essential pai’t 
ion of every medical man, and why a physician was considered as 
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unfit for practice, unless he was also a chemist. But Dr Cullen viewed the 
science as far more important, as capable of throwing light on the constitution 
of bodies, and of improving and amending those arts and manufactures that are 
most useful to man. He resolved to devote himself to its cultivation and im- 
provement ; and ho would undoubtedly have derived celebrity from this science 
had not liis fate led rather to the cultivation of medicine. But Dr Cullen, as 
the true commencer of the study of scientific chemistry in Great Britain, claims 
a conspicuous place in this historical sketch. 4 ” 

Dr Cullen’s removal to Edinburgh was attended by a temporary pecuniary 
inconvenience, for no salary being attached to his chair in the university, liis 
only means of supporting himself and family, were derived from the fees of 
students, and such practice as he could command ; under these circumstances, 
he appears to have undertaken a translation of Van Swictcn’s commentaries on 
Boerhaave, in which he expected the assistance of Ids former pupils. Dr Wil- 
liam Hunter and Dr Black. But we have already s<jen that this class became 
more numerously attended every session ; besides which his practice also began 
to increase, so that his prospects having brightened, lie relinquished this under- 
taking. In addition to lecturing on chemistry, lie now began to deliver lec>- 
tures on clinical mcdicino in the ltoyal Infirmary. This benevolent institution 
was opened in tlie December of 1741, and soon afterwards Dr John Rutherford, 
who was then professor of the practice of physic, proposed to explain, in clini- 
cal lectures, the nature and treatment of the cases admitted; a measure high- 
ly approved of by the enlightened policy of the managers, who, besides permit- 
ting students on paying a small gratuity to attend tlie hospital at large, appro- 
priated two of its wards for the reception of the more remarkable cases which 
were destined, under the selection and management of one or move of the 
medical professors, to afford materials for this now' and valuable mode of tuition, 
'file privilege of delivering a course of clinical lectures was granted by tlu> 
managers of tlie Royal Infirmary to Dr Rutherford in the year 1748, and in 
the following year extended to the other professors of medicine belonging to 
the university ; none of whom, however, seem to have availed themselves of it , 
excepting l)r Rutherford, until the year 1757, when Dr Cullen undertook to 
deliver a course of such lectures, and was soon joined in the performance ot 
that duty by Drs White and liiitherford. Dr Cullen soon obtained great repu- 
tation as a teacher of clinical medicine. “ liis lectures,” observes Dr Thomson, 
were distinguished by that simplicity, ingenuity, and comprehensiveness of view 
which marked at all times the philosophical turn of his mind, and 1 have been 
informed by several eminent medical men who bad an opportunity of attending 
them, and more particularly by one who acted as his clinical clerk in 1785, 
were delivere<Mvith that clearness and copiousness of illustration with which in 
his lectures he ever instructed and delighted his auditors.” & 

In the winter session of 1780, Dr Alston, who was the professor of materia 
medio, died, shortly after commencing his course of lectures for the season. 
It was well knowai that Dr Cullen had already devoted considerable attention 
to this branch of medical science ; and that he had lectured upon it in the 
university of Glasgow ; and the students of medicine therefore presented a pe- 
tition, soliciting him to lecture in the place of Dr Alston. Dr Cullen accord- 
lngly commenced a course of lectures on materia medio on the beginning of 
January 1781. Some years afterwards a volume wal published entitled “ Lec- 
tures on the Materia Medica, as delivered by William Cullen, M.D., professor of 

4 The History of Chemistry, by Thomas Thomson, M.D.,F.R.S.E. Professor of Chcmis- 
l O the Univoreity of Ghfegcw. 1830. 

* Thomson's Life of Cullen, vol. i. 
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medicine in the university of Edinburgh.” In the preface of this work, the 
editors state “ as the following sheets are not alleged to be printed by his (Dr 
Cullen’s) directions, it may seem necessary to lay before the public the reasons 
that induced the editors to this step, as nothing can be farther from their 
thoughts than the least intention of injuring either tlio fame or interest of 
that gentleman, for whose mind and abilities they liave the greatest esteem. 
This is so far the case, that they would think themselves extremely happy 
if, on a sight of this work, the learned author could be induced to favour the 
world with his improved sentiments on this subject, which could not fail of 
being a most useful as well as an acceptable present to the public. The editors 
have no other motive for making this work public, tlian a concern to find a 
performance, which so far excels in method, copiousness of thought, liber- 
ality of sentiment and judgment, all that have been before written on the 
subject, in danger of being lost to the world.” Dr Cullen, however, objecting 
to the publication of this work, applied to the court of Chancery for an injunc- 
tion to pvoliibit its sale, which was immediately granted. The physician who 
supplied the booksellers with the notes, is on all hands admitted to have been 
influenced by no pecuniary or unworthy motive ; but the professor objected to 
the work, complaining, <l that it was by no means sufficiently perfect to do him 
honour ; that it had been unexpectedly undertaken and necessarily executed in 
a great hurry ; — that it was still more imperfect from the inaccuracy of the 
gentleman who had taken the notes, &x.” When, however, it was represented, 
that a great many copies were already in circulation, l)r Cullen was persuaded 
to allow the sale of the remaining copies, on condition “ that he should receive a 
share of the profits, and tluit the grosser errors in the work should be corrected 
by the addition of a supplement. Accordingly, on these terms it was published, 
nor is it doing more than an act of justice to state, tiiat it contains all tiie infor- 
mation on materia medica which was known at that period, and may yet be con- 
sulted with advantage by the student. 

In coiiscquence of his increasing infirmities and age, Dr John ltutherford, 
tlio professor of the practice of physic, resigned bis chair in February, 1706, in 
favour of Dr Jehu Gregory, who liad held for several years the professorship of 
physic in the college of Aberdeen. When his intention of resigning beljfcinio 
known, every effort was made by the friends of I)r Cullen to procure Jftr hint 
this professorship, the duties of which lie liad, by liis clinical labours 
Infirmary, proved himself eminently qualified to discharge. The exertUfiif of 
Dr Cullen’s friends, however, proved unavailing, and Dr Gregory was duly ap- 
pointed as the successor to Dr Rutherford. In tlio April of the same year the 
chair of the theory of physic was vacated by the death of Dr Whytt ; but we are 
informed that Dr Cullen was so much disgusted with the conduct df the patrons of 
the university, and with the treatment he had received in relation to the chair 
of the practice of physic, that he rather wished to retain the cliair of chemistry, 
than to be translated to that of the theory of medicine. Ills friends, however, 
earnestly urged him to hike the chair vacated by the death of Dr Whytt; and 
on this occasion he received the most flattering and gratifying testimony of the 
esteem entertained towards him, both by liis fellow professors and the students 
of the university. The professors came forward witli a public address to him, 
wherein, after expressing their conviction that he was the most competent person to 
teaoh the theory of medicine, they added, that they “ thought it a duty they owed 
awn, the university, and the students of physic, and themselves, to request 
in the most public and earnest manner, to resign the professorship oi 
ctanbtry’, and to otter himself to the honourable patrons of the university as a 
di||(fi&te for the profession of the theory of physic.” The students also 
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came forward, and presented an address to the lord provost, magistrates, and 
town council, wherein they boldly stated, “ we are humbly of opinion that the 
reputation of the university and magistrates, the good of the city, and our im- 
provement will all, in an eminent manner, be consulted by engaging Dr Gregory 
to relinquish the professorship of the practice for that of the theory of medicine, 
by appointing Dr Cullen, present professor of chemistry, to the practical chair, 
and by electing Dr Black professor of chemistry.” 

At length Dr Cullen consented to become a candidate for the chair of Dr 
Whytt, and was elected professor of the institutes, or theory of medicine, on the 
1st of November, 17(i(i ; and, on the same day, his friend and former pupil Dr 
Black was elected in his place professor of chemistry. The proposal in the 
address of the students respecting Dr Cullen’s lecturing on the practice of medi- 
cine, being, botli by the professors .and succeeding students, urged on the con- 
sideration of the patrons of the university, it was agreed that Dr Cullen should 
be permitted to lecture on that subject, and accordingly, with Dr Gregory’s per- 
mission, Dr Cullen delivered a course of lectures in the summer of 17(38, and 
during the remainder of Dr Gregory’s life, Drs Cullen and Gregory continued to 
give alternate courses on the theory and practice of physic. The death of Dr 
Gregory, however, took place outlie 10 th of February, 1773, and Dr Cul- 
len was immediately appointed solo professor of the practice of physic. 

While Dr Cullen held the professorship of the institutes of medicine, lie 
published heads of lectures for the use of students in the university ; which were 
translated into French, German, and Italian; but he went no further than 
physiology. After succeeding to the cliair of the practice of physic, lie pub- 
lished his Nosology, entitled “ Synopsis Nosologim Methodica 1 .” It appeared in 
two 8vo volumes, which were afterwards in 1780 much improved. In this 
valuable work lie inserted in the first volume abstracts of the nosological systems 
of Sauvages, Linnanis, Vogel, and Sagar ; — and in the second his own method 
of arrangement. His classification and definitions of disease have done much 
to systematise and facilitate the acquirement of medical knowledge; — not but 
that, in some instances, he may liave placed a disease under an improper head ; 
and in others given deiinitions that are very imperfect, for these are defects, 
which, considering the wide field lie liad to explore, might reasonably have 
been expected. Although it may he only an approximation to a perfect system, 
it ifrdesirable to classify, as far as wo are able, the facts which constitute the 
ground-work of every science ; otherwise they must be scattered over a wide 
surface, or huddled together in a contused heap — the rudis indirjeslaqne moles 
of tile ancient poet. The definitions contained in this Nosology are not mere 
scholastic and unnecessary appendages to medical science ; — so far from this, 
they express the leading and characteristic signs or features of certain diseases, 
and although it is true that a medical practitioner, without recollecting the de- 
finitions of Dr Cullen, may recognize the very same symptoms helms described, 
and refer them to their proper disease, still this docs not prove that the defini- 
tions of Cullen .are the less useful to those who have not seen so much practice, 
and who, even if they had, might pass over without observing many symptoms 
to which, by those definitions, their attention is oiled. The professors and 
teachers of every science know the necessity of inducing their pupils to arrange 
and concentrate their thoughts on every subject, in a clear and distinct manner; 
and in effecting this, the study of the Nosology of Dr Cullen has been found so 
(jseiul, that it is still constantly used by the students of the university, who 
hnd that, even although their professors do not at presont require them to re- 
peat the definitions of disease^ given by Dr Cullen, verbatim, still they cannot 
express themcelves, nor find, iilf juiy other nosological work, the method or man- 
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ncr of describing the characteristic symptoms of disease, so concisely and cor- 
rectly given as in his Nosology. Accordingly, notwithstanding the march of 
medical knowledge, and notwithstanding the Nosology of Dr Cullen was published 
more than half a century ago, it is still the text book of the most distinguished 
medical schools in Europe, and only recently an improved edition of it lias come 
out, edited by the learned translator of Magendie, Dr Milligan. 

When Dr Cullen succeeded to the chair of the practice of physic, we have 
stated, that the doctrines of Boerhaave were in full dominion ; hut these Dr Cul- 
len felt himself justified in relinquishing, although his doing so made him appear 
guilty of little less than heresy in the eyes of his professional contemporaries. 
u When I studied physic,” says he, “ in this university, about forty years ago, I 
learned the system of Boerhaave, and except it may be the names of some an- 
cient writers, of Sydenham and a few other practical authors, 1 heard of no 
other names or writers on physic ; and I was taught to think the system of 
Boerhaave was very complete and sufficient But when I retired from the uni- 
versity, being very much addicted to study, I soon met with other books tliat 
engaged my attention, particularly with JBaglivi’s Specimen De Fibra motrice 
et Nervosa , and at length with the works of lloffiuan. Both of these opened 
my views with respect to the animal economy, and made me perceive something 
was wanting and required to be added to the system of Boerhaave. I prose- 
cuted the inquiry ; and, according to the opportunities I hail in practice and 
reading, I cultivated the new ideas I had got, and formed to myself a system in 
many respects different to that of my masters. About twenty years after 1 had 
left the university, I was again called to it to lake a professor’s chair there. 
1 still found the system of Boerhaave prevailing as much as ever, and even 
without any notice being taken of what Boerhaave himself, and his commentator 
Van Swieton, had added to liis system. Soon after I came here I was engaged 
to give clinical, that is practical lectures, and in these I ventured to give my 
own opinion of the nature and cure of diseases, different in several resjiccts 
from that of the Boerhaavians. This soon produced an outcry against me. In a 
public college, as 1 happened to be a professor of chemistry, I was called a Para- 
celstis, a Van llclmont, a whimsical innovator, and great pains were taken in 
private to disparage myself and my doctrines, 'i’liis went so far, that my. friend 
and patron, the late George Drummond, whose venerable bust you see in the 
hall of the Infirmary, came to me, requesting seriously that 1 would avoid dif- 
fering from Dr Boerhaave, as he found my conduct in that respect was likely to 
hurt myself and the university ; I promised to be cautious, and on every oc- 
casion spoke very respectfully of Dr Boerhaave. I have continued always to 
hold the sarno Language as I expressed in my last lecture, and I shall do it most 
sincerely, as I truly esteem Dr Boerhaave as a philosopher, a physician, and the 
author of a system more perfect than any thing that had gone before, and as 
perfect as the state of science in his time would admit of. But with all this l 
became more and more confirmed in my own ideas ; and especially from lienee 
that I found my pupils adopt them very readily. I was, however, no violent 
reformer, and by degrees only I ventured to point out the imperfections and 
even the errors of I)r Boerhnave’s system ; and I have now done the same in 
the preface which I have given to the new edition of the First Lines.” 

The first edition of Dr Cullen’s Practice of Physic was published in 1775 ; — it 
spread rapidly through Europe, and is said to have produced the author about 
three thousand pounds sterling — a very considerable sum in those days. Pineland 

• uillon published several translations of it in Paris ; and it also appeared 
Jated into German, Italian and Latin. A valuable edition of it has rc- 
y appeared, edited by the late Dr William Cullen (a relation of the author) 
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nr.il Dr J. <J. fire gory, who have added, in an appendix, such illustrations as ex- 
plain the progress of medical science since it was originally published. We 
need hardly add that the most valuable edition of it, as a work of Dr Cullen’s, is 
that edited by Dr Thomson, who having access to Dr Cullen’s manuscript notes, 
submitted to the profession an improved edition of this work in the year 1S27. 
The system of medicine explained and advocated by Dr (adieu in liis lectures 
and in his work “ The First Lines of the Practice of Physic” is raised on the 
foundation which had previously been laid by Hoffman, who pointed out, 
more clearly than any of his predecessors, the extensive and powerful in- 
fluence of the nervous system, in producing and modifying the diseases to 
which the human body is liable. Although the study of pathology does not 
appear to have been so zealously pursued n.t that period as it is at present, yet 
Dr Cullen, in his course of clinical instruction, always dwelt on the importance 
of inspecting the bodies of those who died under his treatment, and connecting 
the post mortem morbid appearances with the symptoms that had been exhibited 
during life. In addressing a letter to Dr Jhil four Jlussel, the .author of tlie 
host work on the Plague published in this country ; — he observes, Ct you will 
not find it impossible to separate practice from theory altogether ; ami there- 
fore if you have a mind to begin with the theory, 1 have no objection. I think 
a systematic study of the pathology and mat hodus medendi will be necessary 
previous to the practice, and you may always have in view a system of the 
whole of physic;.” Put notwithstanding this, it must be admitted that Dr Cul- 
len was too fond of theorising, and like all other philosophers who arc anxious 
l.» frame a particular system, lie often commenced establishing liis superstruc- 
ture before having accumulated a sufficient number of facts to give it a secure 
foundation. 1 fence the works of lUmetus, Xovgagni, and Lieutaud contain more 
pathological knowledge than those published at a later date by Dr Cullen. 

Dr Cullen, in discharging his duties as a professor, both in (ilusgow and 
Ldiuburgh, took very great pains in the instruction of his students; perhaps ho 
is entitled to the credit of having taken a deeper and more sincere interest iii 
their progress than any professor with whose history we arc acquainted. Dr 
James Anderson, who was his pupil and friend, hears the most unequivocal tes- 
timony to his zeal as a public, teacher. For more than thirty ) ears, says he, 
that the writer of this article has been honoured with his acquaintance, lie has 
had access to know , that Dr Cullen was in general employed from live to six 
hours every day, in visiting his patients, and prescribing for these at a distance 
who consulted him in writing ; and that, during the session of the college, which, 
in Ldiubilffgh, lasts from the to six months, he delivered two public lectures of 
an hour each, sometimes four lectures a day, during live days of the week; and 
towards the end of the session, that his students might lose no part of his course, 
he usually, lor a month or six weeks together, delivered lectures six days every 
week; yet, during all that time, if you chanced to fall in with him in public or 
in private, you never perceived him either embarrassed or seemingly in a hurry ; 
but at all times he was easy and cheerful and sociably inclined; and in a pri- 
vate party of whist, for sixpence a game, he could he as keenly engaged for an 
hour before supper, as if he bad no otlu r employment to mind, and would be as 
much interested in it, as if he had a thousand pounds depending on the game. 6 
The professors of universities arc too gonerall) apt to hold their offices like 
sinecures, going lazily through the business of their duties, by reading five times 
a week, in an indifferent tone, a lecture of an hour’s length, after which, retiring 
within the magic circle of their dignit /, they are too often above condescending 

*» The Lwyor L'ier;sv\ liitcPigrmvr, \ti. I. j>. S. 
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to come into any sort of personal contact with their pupils. It is particularly 
one of the evils of the Edinburgh university, that scarcely ever does any tie 
exist between the pupil and the professor ; they seldom come necessarily into 
personal communication, and consequently the greater is the credit due to those 
professors who cultivate the acquaintance of their students, and take as much 
interest in their studies without ns within the walls of the university. Dr James 
Anderson, who had every opportunity of judging correctly, informs us, that 
“ the general conduct of Dr Cullen to liis students was this ; — with all such as 
he observed to be attentive and diligent he formed an early acquaintance, by 
inviting them by twos, by threes, or }>y fours, at a time, to sup with him ; convers- 
ing with them on these occasions with the most engaging ease, and freely entering 
with them on the subject of tlieir studies, their amusements, their diiliculties, their 
hopes, and future prospects. In this way he usually invited the whole of his 
numerous class, till he made himself acquainted with llicir abilities, their private 
characters, and their objects of pursuit. Those among tliom whom ho found 
most assiduous, best disposed, or the most friendless, he invited most frequently, 
until an intimacy was gradually formed which proved highly benelicial to them. 
Their doubts with regal’d to tlieir objects of study, lie listened to with attention, 
and solved with tlie most obliging condescension. Ills library, which consisted 
of an excellent assortment of the best books, especially on medical subjects, was 
at all times open for their accommodation, and his advice in every case of dilli- 
oulty to them, they always had it in their power most readily to obtain. From 
his general acquaintance among the students, and the friendly habits he was on 
with many of them, lie found no difficulty in discovering those among them who 
were rather in hampered circumstances, without being obliged to hurt tlieir deli- 
cacy in any degree. He often found out some polite excuse for refusing to take 
payment for a lirst course, and never was at a loss for one to an alter course. 
Uefore they could have an opportunity of applying lor a ticket, he would lead 
the conversation to some subject that occurred in the course of liis lectures, and 
as his lectures w r erc never put in writing by himself, lie would sometimes beg 
the favour to see their notes, if lie knew they liad been taken with attention, 
under a pretext of assisting his memory. Sometimes he would express a wish 
to have their opinion on a particular part of his course, and presented them with 
a ticket for that purpose, and sometimes lie refused to take payment, under tlie 
pretext that they had not received liis full course ; in the preceding year, some 
part of it having been necessarily omitted for want of time, which lie meant to 
include in this course. These were tlie particular devices lie adopted with indi- 
viduals to whom economy was necessary, and it was a general rule with hhft$&i[er 
to take money from any student for more than two courses of the same se&ghf lec- 
tures, permitting him to attend these lectures for as many years longer M he 
pleased, gratis. He introduced another generous principle into the university, 
which ought not to be passed over in silence, lie fore lie cainc to Edinburgh; 
it was the custom for medical professors to accept of fees for medical assistance 
when wanted, even from medical students themselves, wlio were perhaps attend- 
ing the professor’s own lectures at the time ; but Dr Cullen would never take 
foei>as a physician from any student at the university ; although he attended 
tHe$r when, called in, with the same assiduity and, care as if they had been per- 
sons of the first rank, who paid him most liberally. This gradually induced 
otlie^ to adopt a similar practice ■, so that it lias now become a general 
rulqjat this university for medical professors to decline taking any fees when 
tJieir^jsistancc is necessary for a student .” 1 

l^rjjy^on, who was also a pupil of Dr Cullen, bears similar testimony to the 
1 The Bee, or Literary Intelligencer, vol. i. p. 48, 49. 
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generous conduct manifested by him to his students. 11 He was cordially atten- 
tive,’’ says he, 44 to their interests ; admitted them freely to his house ; conversed 
with them on the most familiar terms ; solved their doubts and diiliculties ; gave : 
them the use of his library ; and, in every respect, treated them with the respect 
of a friend, and the regard of a parent.” 2 Nor was the kind interest which Dr 
Cullen took in the pursuits of young persons confined to his students alone. 
Mr Dugald Stewart informed Dr Thomson, that during a slight indisposition 
which confined him for some time to his room, when a boy of fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, lie was attended by Dr Cullen. In recommending to liis patient 
a little relaxation from his studies, and suggesting some light reading, the 
Doctor inquired whether he had ever read the history of Don Quixote. On be- 
ing answered in the negative, he turned quickly round to Mr Stewart’s father, 
and desired that the book should be immediately procured. In his subsequent 
visits to his patient, Dr Cullen never failed to examine him on the progress lie 
had made in reading the humorous story of the great pattern of chivalry, and to 
talk over with him every successive incident, scene, .and character, in that his- 
tory. In mentioning these particulars, Mr Stewart remarked, that he never 
could look back on that intercourse, without feeling surprise at the minute accu- 
racy with which Dr Cullen remembered every passage in the life of Don Quix- 
ote, and the lively manner in which he sympathized with him in the pleasure ho 
derived from the first perusal of that entertaining romance. In what degree of 
estimation Mr Stewart continued to hold that work, may be seen by tlie inimi- 
table character which lie lias given of it, in his dissertation on the progress of 
metaphysical, ethical, and political philosophy. 3 

Dr Cullen, after having been elected professor of the practice of medicine, 
devoted his time entirely to his duties as a public lecturer, and to his profession ; 
for his fame having extended, his private practice became very considerable. 
Already we have observed that he had a large family; and about this time, hav- 
ing become acquainted with the celebrated John Brown, a sketch of whose life 
we have already given in this Biographical Dictionary, lie engaged him to livu 
in his family as the preceptor of his children, and also as an assistant at his lec- 
tures, the substance of which Brown repeated and expounded in the evening to 
his students ; for which purpose the manuscript notes of the morning lectures 
were generally intrusted to him. It is well known that the habits of John Brown 
were extremely irregular. 11 is son, who has written a short memoir of him, 
observes, 44 Unfortunately, among his qualifications, economy held no place. At 
the commencement of his medical studies, he very naturally turned his attention 
to cultivate the acquaintance of those individuals among whom he proposed earn- 
ing a livelihood. It was not among the serious, the wise, or the aged, that lie 
was likely to procure pupils ; his companions therefore would necessarily bo the 
young, the thoughtless, and, very frequently, the dissipated. The pleasures of 
the table, and the unconstrained hilarity he enjojed at the convivial meetings of 
such companions, were, by nature, sufficiently agreeable to one of liis vivacity of 
disposition and strong passion ; but the distinguished figure he made on such 
occasions, as a man of brilliant wit, and the deference paid to his superior 
talents, most have rendered these meetings still more gratifying to him. It is 
not surprising, then, that after having be u habituated to 'such association for a 
succession of years, he acquired a taste for company and high living, which was 
conlirnied as ho advanced in life, exposed to the same necessity of cultivating 
’he acquaintance and rendering liimseT agreeable to those on whom his liveli- 


* General Biography, vol. iii. p. 255. 

3 ThoiiWs Lilt of Dr Cullen, vol. i. p. l£5h. 
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hood depended. ’»* After having been liis most favourite pupil, John Drown be. 
came the most intimate of I)r Cullen’s friends ; but, three or four years afterwards, 
swp’arrel took place between them, after which they ever regarded each other with 
feelings of the most determined hostility. Jiy the friends of John Drown it is 
alleged, that Dr Cullen behaved towards him in a deceitful manner, for that he 
held out promises to interest himself in assisting him to obtain a professor’s chair 
in the university; instead of which, when the opportunity presented itself, 
knowing that John Drown had adopted a theory of medicine different from his 
own, he tacitly opposed his election ; and when the magistrates, or patrons of 
the university, asked him who John Drown was, so far from giving him his sup- 
port, lie, after some pretended hesitation, blasted bis success, by observing, with 
a sarcastic smile, “ Surely this can never be our Jocks' Desides which, it is 
also atlimied, that when John Drown .applied for admission into the society 
which published the Edinburgh essays, Dr Cullen, who had great inlluenoe 
there, contrived to get a majority to reject his petition. In reply to all 
this , — cc and without attempting to vindicate either party, it must appear 
obvious, that John Crown’s rejection by the patrons of the university as a 
professor must have been the necessary consequence of the dissipated character 
which he possessed ; and it is more than probable that Dr Cullen himself, having 
sons now advancing in life, saw the necessity of discountenancing their intimacy 
with one whose habits of intemperance were likely to lead them into dissipation.’ 7 
John Drown soon became the founder and champion of a system of medicine 
opposed to that of Dr Cullen ; and the pahnstra where the opponents and advo- 
cates of both theories met, and where their disputations were carried on with 
the greatest vigour, was the hall of the medical society. The doctrines of 
Cullen had there, some years previously, triumphed over those of Doerhaave ; 
but they in tlieir turn were now destined to receive a shock from the zealous 
advocates of the new theory, which was warmly espoused by many, both at homo 
and abroad. 

Dr Cullen continued to deliver his lectures until within a few months of his 
death, when, feeling himself subdued by the infirmities of age, lie was induced 
to resign bis professorship ; “ but, for some years before his death,” observes 
Dr James Anderson, “ his friends perceived a sensible decline of that ardour 
and energy of mind which characterised him at a former period. Strangers, 
who had never seen him before, could not be sensible of this change ; nor did 
any marked decline in him strike them, for his natural vivacity still wag such as 
might pass in general as the unabated vigour of one in the prime of life*** die 
resigned his professorship in the end of December, 1 7 SI). In the medical com- 
mentaries published at that period, his death is thus announced : <4 .'Abput the 
end of December, 17 S'.), Dr William Cullen, after having taught roedicifie ;:l 
Edinburgh for many years, with a degree of reputation which not only did ho- 
nour to himself, but also to the university of which he was a member, being 
now arrived at his seventy-seventh (ninth) year, and finding himself unable, from 
age and infirmities, any longer to discharge the duties of ills office, sent a letter 
to the patrons of the university of Edinburgh, resigning into their hands hN 
professorship of the practice of physio.”'* 

Dr Cullen, on the occasion of his resignation, received many honourable tes- 
timonies oi regard from the different public societies in Edinburgh. 

*1 lie lord Vpovost, magistrates, and town council presented him with an elc- 
|||lf6picce w silver plate, with a suitable inscription, in acknowledgment oi the 
efegMS he had rendered to the university and to the community. 

Dr Jolin in. .u,— - -prefixed to liis works by William Cullen Drown, M.D. in. 
b iUt-ilicai lonimeiiliiriis/vol. v. 491. 
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The senatus ucade miens of the university, the medical society, tho physical 
society, ami many other scientific and literary societies, voted .addresses to him, 
expressive of the high sense entertained of his abilities and services. 

The physical society of America also forwarded to him a similar address, 
and concluded by expressing the same wish which had been likewise embodied 
in the other addresses. It thus concludes — “ And, finally, we express our most 
cordial wishes that the evening of your days may he crowned with as great an 
exemption from pain and languor as an advanced state of life admits of, and 
with all the tranquillity of mind which a consciousness of diffusive benevolence 
to men and active worth aspires.” 

The several deputations from these public bodies were received by his son 
Henry, who replied to them by acknowledging the satisfaction which they gave 
to his father, and the regret he felt, that, in consequence of his ill state of 
health, he was unable to meet them, and express his sentiments in person 
to them.* 5 * 

i)r Cullen did not long survive his resignation of the professorship ; he lin- 
gered a few weeks; and. died on the 5lli of February, 1790, in the eightieth 
)t»ar of his age. llis funeral was a private one, and took place on the following 
Wednesday the 10th of February; when his remains, attended by a select num- 
ber of friends, were interred in liis burial-place in the church-yard of Kivlc 
Newton, near Ills house ofOrmislon lfill, in the neighbourhood of Kdinburgh. 

Of the character of Dr Cullen, in the more retired circle of priiatc life, we 
Know little ; few anecdotes having been preserved illustrative of the peculiarities 
of liis habits, disposition, or domestic manners. We have been informed, by 
one who remembers him well, that he had no sense of the value of money. He 
used to put large sums into an open drawer, to which lie and his wife went 
whenever either of them wanted money. He and his wile lived happily, and 
many who recollect them, have borne testimony to the delightful evenings they 
always spent whenever they visited them. Ur Cullens external appearance, 
says liis friend Dr Anderson, though striking and not unpleasing, was not ele- 
gant. His countenance was expressive, and his eye, in particular, remarkably 
lively, and, at times, wonderfully expressive. In his person he was tall ami 
thin, stooping very much about the shoulders. When lie walked, he had a con- 
templative look, and did not seem much to regard the objects around him. 7 

After Dr Cullen’s death, his son, the late Jowl Cullen, entertained the inten- 
tion of writing his life, which, however, he did not accomplish. Soon after his 
lordship died, Dr Cullen’s papers, consisting of letters from private friends, 
sketches of essays, notes of lectures, and medicrl consultations, were placed by 
his surviving family in the hands of Dr Thomson, with a request that he would 
endeavour to draw up, from these documents, and from the information he could 
procure from other sources, such an account of his life, lectures, and writings, as 
might in some degree satisfy the curiosity of the public. We need only state, 
that Dr Thomson has executed their wishes in a most able manner ; his life of 
Dr Cullen supplying us with all the information concerning his public career 
that can possibly be desired. It remains only for us to add, that the doctrines 
promulgated by Dr Cullen, which have had so great an influence on medical 
science, are now keenly contested; but ..lietlier, in after ) ears, they stand or 
Kill, all parties must unite in paying a just tribute of admiration to the genius 
•'owl acquirements of a man who was certainly an ornament to the age in which 
he lived. 


5 livening ('ou mnt, January and Feliruar. , 1790. 

The i>.;e or l.in-nirv Intcliigeinvr, Vi J. i. 
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CUNNINGHAM, Alexander, fifth earl of Glencairn, was the son and succes- 
sor of William the fourth ear], and the seventeenth in descent from the founder 
of his family, Warnebald de Cunningham, a Norman settler under Hugh do 
More vi lie, constable of Scotland, who died in 1162. 

There is hardly any patriotic name in Scottish history entitled to more of the 
credit of a firm and zealous pursuit of liberty, than Alexander earl of Glencairn. 
His father, having been one of the Scottish nobles taken prisoner at Solway 
Moss, was gained over in England to the interest of the Reformation, which he 
undertook to advance in his own country. The subject of this memoir was 
therefore introduced, at an early period, into the political convulsions which 
took place, on account of religion and the English alliance, during the minority 
of queen Mary, lie succeeded his father in 1547, and, on the return of John 
Unox in 1554, was one of those who openly resorted to hear him preach. The 
reformer was afterwards received by the earl at his house of Finlayston, where 
the sacrament of the Lord’s supper was dispensed, according to the forms of 
the church of Geneva, to his lordship, his tenantry, and friends. When Knox 
was summoned to appear before a catholic tribunal, on a charge of preaching 
heretical doctrine, he was recommended, by the carl and others, to write a let- 
ter of remonstrance to the queen regent, which Glencairn was so bold as to 
deliver into her own hands. It was of this letter that the queen said, in hand- 
ing it afterwards to archbishop lleaton, “ Please you, my lord, to read a pns- 
quil.’' The earl of Glencairn was one of those eminent persons who, in 1557, 
associated themselves in a covenant, for the purpose of promoting the establish- 
ment of the reformed religion in Scotland. This body has received in history 
the well-known title of “ Lords of the Congregation.’’ In all the subsequent 
struggles wiih existing authority, Glencairn took an active and prominent part. 
Being deputed, in 1558, along with his relative, Sir Hugh Campbell of Lou- 
doun, to remonstrate with the queen against her intended prosecution of the 
preachers, she answered, that “ in spite of all they could do, these men should 
be banished, although they preached as soundly as ever did St Paul.” The earl 
and Sir Hugh then reminded her of a former promise to a different effect ; 4,0 
which she answered, that “ the promises of princes were no further to be urged 
upon them for performance than it stood to their conveniency.” The two de- 
puties then informed her, that tc if these were her sentiments, they would no 
longer be her subjects which staggered her so much, that she said she would 
advise. In May, 1559, when the reformers drawn together at Per&^fbund it 
necessary to protect themselves by force of arms from the designs ofthfeprin- 
eess, letters were sent into Ayrshire, as into other parts of Scotland, desiring all 
the faithful to march to that town, in order to defend the good cause.' The 
reformers of Ayrshire met at the kirk of Craigie, where, on some objections being 
started, the earl of Glencairn, Ct in zeal burst forth in these words, * Let every 
man serve bis conscience. I will, by God’s grace, see my brethren in St John- 
ston : yea, albeit never a man shall accompany me ; 1 will go, if it were but 
with a pick [mattock] over my shoulder ; for 1 had rather die with that company 
than live after them.’ ” Accordingly, although the queen regent planted guards 
jm all the rivers in Stirlingshire to prevent his approach, he came to Perth in 
>^My||^ncredihly short space of time, with twelve hundred horse and thirteen hun- 
jJAmt foot, having marched night and day in order to arrive in time. The ap- 
iljpnance of determined a leader, with so large a force, subdued the regent 
'2$$srms, an&teight be said to have saved the cause from utter destruction. 

tlio reformers with his sword and feudal influence, he wielded 
same cause. Knox has preserved, in his History of the Reform- 
pasquinade by the earl upon a shameless adherent of the old 
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religion — the hermit of Lorctto, near Musselburgh. After he had seen the tri- 
umph of the protestant faith in 1559-80, he was nominated a member of 
queen Mary’s privy council. Zeal for the same religion afterwards induced him 
to join in the insurrection raised against the queen's authority by the earl of 
Murray. After her marriage to Bothwell, ho was one of the most active of the 
associated lords by whom she was dethroned. At Carberry, where lie had an 
important command, when the French ambassador came front the queen, pro- 
mising them forgiveness if they would disperse, he answered, with his characte- 
ristic spirit, that “ they came not to ask pardon for any otfence they had 
done, but to grant pardon to those who had offended.” After the queen had 
been consigned to Lochlcvcn, he entered her chapel at Ilolyrood House with 
his domestics, and destroyed the whole of the images ami other furniture. This 
he did from the impulse of his own mind, and without consulting any of his 
friends. In the whole of the subsequent proceedings for establishing the pro- 
testant cause under a regency, he took a zealous part. His lordship died in 
1574, and was succeeded by his son William, the sixth earl. 

CUNNINGHAM, Alexander, the historian, was born in the year 1051, in 
Hie county of Selkirk, and parish of Fttrick, of which ills father was minister. 
Having acquired the elementary branches of learning at home, lie, acording to 
the prevailing custom among Scottish gentlemen of that period, proceeded to 
Holland to iinish his education, and it is believed that it was there that he made 
those friends, among the Knglish refugees at the Hague, who afterwards contri- 
buted so powerfully to the advancement of his fortunes. He came over to Kng- 
laud with the prince of Orange in 1088, and was honoured with the intimacy 
of the leading men by whom the revolution was accomplished, more especially 
with that of the earls of Sunderland and Argyle. After his return to Britain 
he was employed as tutor and travelling companion to the earl of Hyndford, 
and also to that, nobleman’s brother, the honourable Mr William Carmichael, 
who was solicitor-general of Scotland in the reign of queen Anne. Mr Cun- 
ningham was afterwards travelling companion to lord Lome, better known 
under the title of John the great duke of Argyle. 

While Mr Cunningham was travelling on the continent with lord Lome, lie 
was employed by the administration in transmitting secret intelligence on the 
most, important subjects, and lie was also intrusted by the confederate generals 
of the allied army to make representations to the British court. \\ hen in Hol- 
land in 1703, along with lord Lome, he met the celebrated Addison, and was 
received in the most gracious manner by the elector and the princess Sophia, 
it is supposed that it is to the knowledge of military aifairs, acquired through 
bis intimacy with lord Lome, that the description of battles, and the other 
operations of war contained in Mr Cmmingham’s history, owe that lucid dis- 
tinctness for w'hich they are so remarkable. During the year 1710, he tra- 
velled on the continent with lord Lonsdale. 

Through the interest and friendship of Argyle and Sunderland, and of 
Sir Hobert Walpole, Mr Cunningham, on the accession of George I, was 
sent, as British envoy to the republic of Venice, where he remained from 
the year L715 to 17 ‘JO. His despatches from Venice have been collected and 
arranged by Mr Astle. For many years alter Mr Cunningham’s return from 
Italy, he passed his life in studious retirement in London. In 1735, he was 
visited by lord llyiulford, to whose father he had been tutor, who found him a 
very infirm old man, sitting in a great arm chair, habited in a night-gown. He 
is believed to have lived until the year 1737, and to have been buried in the 
vicars’ chancel of St Martin s church, where an Alexander Cunningham lies in 
terred, who died on the 15th May, 1737, in the 83d year of his age, which 
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correspond* with the date of Mr Cimiiiiigi unit's birth. Jle seems to hare died 
rich, as. by his will, lie directs his landlord not to expend more than eighty 
pounds on his funeral. He left the hulk of his fortune to his nephew, Archi- 
bald Cunningham of Greenock, reserving eight thousand pouuds in trust for his 
nieces, and four thousand pounds to Cunningham of Craigeinls. 

Mr Cunningham’s history of Britain, which was originally written in Latin, 
but afterwards translated into Knglisli by l)r William f i homson, is the perform- 
ance on which his claim to be remembered by posterity chiefly rests. It was 
first published in 1787, many years after his death, in two vols. 4 to. This work 
embraces the history of JfTitain from the Devolution of 1G88 to the accession 
of George I. ; and being written by a man who was not only well versed 
hut deeply concerned in many of the political events of the period, and who 
was intimately acquainted with most of the leading men of the age, it is a 
production of great historical importance. His characters are drawn with 
much judgment and discrimination and generally with imparl inlily, although 
iiis prejudices against bishop Jlurnet and general Stanhope led him to do in- 
justice to these two great men. He also indulged himseli in severe sarcasms 
against the clergy and the female sex, a weakness for which it is difficult to 
find any excuse. His work abounds in just observations on the political events 
of (he times, and his facts are related wiili much perspicuity, and occasionally 
with great animation, more especially where he treats ol the operations of war. 

(< A coincidence of name has led to the conlouading ol this historian with 
Alexander Cunningham, the celebrated editor and emendator ol Horace, and 
the antagonist of llenlley ; hut the evidence produced by Dr Thomson in a very 
elaborate preface to (hi uni ogham's history, leans to a strong pre.euiiplh n luai. 
they were different persons: and a late writer, under the signature oi < rito, in 
the Scots Magazine for October, I ‘M l, seems to have put this fact hove:.d 
question; the editor of Horace haying died at the Hague in 173d, ami the 
historian at Loudon in 1737.” V 'ytlltr'x info of Kilims, voL L Appan. No. I. 

CUiilHIO, Jawrs, M.I). an eminent physician of Liverpool, was born, May 
3 L, I75(i, in tlie parish of Kirkpatrick-Kleining, Dumfriesshire, iiis father 
was the minister of that parish, but obtained, soon after the birth of his son, the 
Jiving of Middlebie. Iiis mother was .bine lioyd, a woman of superior under- 
standing, but who unfortunately died of consumption shortly alter their removal 
to Middlebie. Young Currie was the only son in a family of seven children. 
Having been at an early age deprived of his mother, his aunt. Miss Duncan, 
kindly undertook the management of the family. To the anxious uflptk which 
Miss Duncan took of his early education, Currie owed many of, those- 'virtues 
which adorned his after life, lie commenced his education at the parochial 
school of Middlebie, and at the age of thirteen was removed to Dumfries, and 
placed in the seminary of the learned Dr Chapman, vwiora he remained for up- 
wards of two years, lie was originally intended for (he profession of medi- 
cine, but liaving accompanied his lather in a visit to Glasgow, he was so much 
delighted with the bustle ami commercial activity displayed in that city, that he 
obtained his father’s consent to betake himself to a mercantile life ; and ac- 
cordingly he entered the service of a company of American merchants. Tins, 
nftfftgyjpntly happens, where the wishes of an inexperienced young man are 
to^fjgjoiy yielded to, proved a very unfortunate change. He sailed for V»’* 
gi nia just at the commencement of those disputes with the American colonic’ 
which terminated in their independence, and the commercial embarrassment and 
ch were occasioned by the consequent interruption ol trade have been 
. apology for the harsh and ungenerous manner in which Currie 
; employers. To add to his distress, he fell sick ol a dacg<*roi*fc 
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illness, and before lie was completely restored to health, lie had the misfortune 
to lose his father, who left his family in very narrow circumstances. Young 
Currie, with that generosity and sanguine disregard of the difficulties of his 
situation, which formed so remarkable a feature in his character, immediately 
on learning of the death of his father, and of the scanty provision made for his 
sisters, divided among them the small portion which fell to his share. And, 
disgusted with the hardships he had encountered in tbp commencement of his 
mercantile education, he determined to renounce the pursuits of commerce. For 
a time he seems to have turned his attention to politics ; writing several papers 
on the then all-engrossing subject of the quarrel between Great Britain and 
America. At length, however, he saw the necessity of making choice of some 
profession ; and, led by the advice of his near relation Dr Currie of Richmond, 
New Carolina, with whom he was then living, he determined to resume his 
original intention of studying medicine. In pursuance of this plan, he proceed- 
ed to Britain, returning home by the West Indies ; being prevented by the war 
from taking a more direct route. After encountering many difficulties, he 
readied London in 177G, having been absent from his native country for five 
years. From London he proceeded to Edinburgh, where he prosecuted liis 
studies with unremitting assiduity until the year 1780. He early became con- 
spicuous among his fellow-students by his talents. As a member of tlie medical 
society he greatly distinguished himself, and the papers which lie read before 
that body, not only give evidence of his superior abilities, but atford an inte- 
resting proof that, even at that early period, he had given his attention to those 
subjects in liis profession which he afterwards so fully and ably illustrated. 
Although the rap’d progress he was making in liis studies, and the high station 
ho held among his contemporaries, rendered a continuance at college very 
desirable, still he was too deeply impressed with the necessity of attaining in- 
dependence and of freeing his sisters and aunt of the burden of his support, not 
to make every exertion to push himself into employment. Accordingly, having 
procured an introduction to general Sir William Erskine, he obtained from that 
officer an ensigney in liis regiment, with tbe situation of surgeon’s mate at- 
tached to it He does not appear, however, to have availed himself of these 
appointments ; for learning that a medical staff was about to he formed in 
Jamaica, he hurried to Glasgow, where lie obtained a degree as a physician ; 
his attendance at college having been insufficient to enable him to graduate at 
the university of Edinburgh. Having got bis degree, and having furnished 
himself with numerous introductions, he proceeded to London, in the hope of 
obtaining an appointment in tbe West India establishment. But, on reaching 
the capital, he found that all the appointments were already filled lip. Al- 
though disappointed in obtaining an official situation, he still determined to 
sail to Jamaica, with the intention of establishing himself -tbe re in privato 
practice; or, failing that, to proceed to I iichmond, and join his kinsman Dr 
Currie. He was induced, however, by tbe persuasion of his friends in London, 
to abandon this plan, even after liis passage to Jamaica had been taken out. 
They ‘Strongly urged him to establish himself in one of the large provincial 
towns of England ; for, from the high estimate which they had formed of his 
abilities and professional acquirements, they were convinced that he would 
speedily raise himself to eminence in his profession. In accordance with this 
view, lie proceeded to Liverpool in October, 1781). lie was induced to select 
that town in consequence of a vacancy having occurred there by the removal of 
Dr Dobson to Batli. But, even without such an opening, it is evident, tjiat to a 
young physician of talent and enterprise, a wealthy and rapidly increasing com- 
mercial town like Liverpool holds out peculiar advantages, and great facilities 
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for getting into practice, where the continual fluctuation of society presents an 
open tick! for professional abilities, widely different from that of more station* 
ary communities. Hence, as had been anticipated, Dr Currie’s talents and gen- 
tlemanly manners brought him rapidly into practice ; although on his first ar- 
rival he was an utter stranger in Liverpool, and only found access to society 
there, by the introductions he brought with him. Ilis success was early con- 
firmed by being elected one of tiie physicians to the Infirmary, and strength- 
ened by his marriage in the year 17 N 3 , to Miss Lucy Wallace, the daughter of 
a respectable merchant of Liverpool. 

Although busily engaged in the arduous duties of his profession, Dr Currie 
yet found time to cultivate literature. A similarity of tastes having led to an 
intimacy with the well known Mr ltoscoe, Dr Currie and Mr lloscoe, along with 
Mr William Hatlibone, formed a Literary Club, which deserves to be remem- 
bered as being the first of those numerous literary institutions by which Liver- 
pool is now so creditably distinguished. 

Hie pulmonary affection under which Dr Currie began to suffer about this 
time, has been .ascribed to the fatigue and the night journeys to which he was 
exposed in his attendance on the sick bed of his friend. Dr Dell of Manchester. 
His first attack was so violent as completely to incapacitate him for business ; 
and finding no mitigation of the paroxysms of the hectic fever, except in travel- 
ling, he undertook a journey to Bristol ; but unfortunately the good effects 
which the change might otherwise have produced, were neutralized by the dis- 
tressing circumstance of his arriving just in time to witness the death of his sis- 
ter ; the second who had, within the year, fallen a victim to the same disease 
under which he was himself labouring. Deriving no benefit from liis residence in 
Bristol, he removed to Matlock, in the hope that the drier air and the hot baths of 
that inland town, would prove more beneficial. Disappointed in fliis expectation, 
he resolved to try the effect of his native air ; and in the hope of again seeing a 
third sister who was sinking under the disease so fatal to his family, he made a 
hurried journey to Scotland. As regarded his health, his expectations were 
wonderfully gratified ; for when he reached Dumfriesshire he was so much 
recruited, that ho was able to ride on horseback for an hour at a time ; but lie 
was too late to sec his sister, who was conveyed to the grave on the very day of 
his arrival. Notwithstanding this distressing event, his native air and exer- 
cise oil horseback, proved so beneficial, that, after remaining a few weeks at 
Moffat, he returned to Liverpool on horseback, varying his journey by visit- 
ing the lakes of Cumberland. In this journey lie was able to ride forty mfles 
on the day on which lie reached Liverpool. A very interesting account of 
Dr Currie’s illness and recovery will he found in the second volume of Darwin’s 
Zoonmnia. 

Tho first work which, after his recovery, Dr Currie undertook, was a transla- 
tion of his friend Dr Bell’s innuguriil dissertation. This he did at the request of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, and it was published in 
the Society’s transactions. The translation was accompanied by several valuable 
notes, and a short biographical sketch of the author ; in which Dr Currie appears 
to lyive given a very correct and impartial delineation of his friend’s character. 
ThojSfegance of the style and execution of this work gained for Dr Currie very 
eqrjsMerable reputation ns an author. 

0n being eleeted member of the Medical Society of London, he communicated 
mi essay ^(published in the Society’s transactions,) on “ Tetanus and Convulsive 
l)isord<yML In the year following, he presented to the Hoyal Society, a paper 
account of the remarkable effect of shipwreck on mariners, with 
'f^iraHHK^nd observations on the influence of immersion in fresh and salt 
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water, hot .and cold, on the powers of the body,” which appeared in the philo- 
sophical Transactions of that year, and which nmy be regarded as introductory 
of a more mature production, which appeared in 1792, under the title of “ Modi- 
cal reports on the effects of water, cold and warm, as a remedy for fever and 
other diseases, whether applied to the surface of the body or used internally 
a work on which Dr Currie’s fame as a medical author principally rests. Imme- 
diately on its publication, it attracted the attention, not only of the profession, 
but of the public in general Hut the practice which it recommended not hav- 
ing been found uniformly successful, and being repugnant to the preconceived 
notions on the subject, it fell gradually into disrepute. Still, however, cold 
ablutions in fever is unquestionably a remedy of great power, and lias been 
found very salutary when used with judgment, particularly in the violent fevers 
of tropical climates. That the practice has hitherto been less successful than 
it should be, arises from its having been often resorted to by the patients them- 
selves, and from its being prescribed by tile ignorant, too bite in the hot stage 
of the fever. The profession, therefore, is deeply indebted to Dr Currie for thu 
introduction of this practice ; which, in skilful bands, lias proved most efficacious, 
and has been the means of saving many lives. 

Dr Currie, oil several occasions, indulged himself in writing on political topics ; 
but by some remarkable fatality, although by no means a consistent adherent to 
one side, he invariably took the unpopular side of the question. Wliile in 
America, he had defended the mother country against the colonies. He afterwards 
joined in the no popery enthusiasm, during the disgraceful riots raised by lord 
George Gordon, bringing himself into disrepute by the ill chosen time ho took 
to indulge in a cry which was otherwise popular with the best classes of society. 
And the principles which he advocated in his “ Letter, commercial and political, 
addre^ed to the Right Hon. William Pitt,” under the assumed name of Jasper 
Wilson, raised him a host of enemies, by whom ho was attacked in the most vio- 
lent and scurrilous manner. 

While on an excursion to Dumfriesshire, on account of his health. Dr Currie 
made the acquaintance of Robert Burns the Scottish poet ; and, like all who 
had the good fortune to meet that extraordinary mail, he became one of his 
enthusiastic admirers. Oil the death of Burns, when the friends of the poet 
were exerting themselves to raise his family from the state of abject poverty in 
which it had been left, they strongly urged Dr Currie to become bis editor and 
biographer, to which he at. length consented; and, in tlie year 1800, lie pub- 
lished for the behoof of the poet’s lainilly, “The Works of Robert Burns, with 
an account of his life, and criticisms on his writings ; to which are preiixed, some 
observations on tlie character and condition of the Scottish peasantry.” It is 
by this work that Dr Currie has established his fame in the republic of letters. 
He lias, at the same time, by the maimer in which he has accomplished his task, 
conferred a lasting favour on all who can appreciate the language and beauties 
of our national poet. 

Although Dr Currie lind been restored to comparative good health after his 
first attack of illness in 1781, still from that period he continued to be sub- 
ject to pulmonary threatening!; but it was not until tlie year 1804, that bis 
constitution gave way, so as to force him to retire from liis professional duties 
in Liverpool in the hope that liL native air might again restore him to health, 
lie made a journey to Scotland ; but deriving no benefit from the change, ho 
returned to England, and spent the ensuing winter alternately at Clifton and 
Bath. For a time his health seemed to recruit, and he was even enabled to 
resume bis professional avocations in the latter city ; but on his complaints return- 
ing with increased violence, lie, with that restlessness incident to consumption, 
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removed to Sidmoiith, where lie died, 31st August, 1805, in the 50th year of 
his age. 

Dr Currie was of a kind and aftecti5nato disposition ; and he was active and 
judicious in his benevolence. To his strenuous exertions Liverpool owes many 
of the charitable and literary institutions of which it can now boasl. 


D 


DALGARNO, Georuk , 1 an almost forgotten, but most meritorious ami original 
writer, was born in Old Aberdeen, about the year 1025. He appears to have 
studied at Marisclial college, New Aberdeen, but for what length of time, or 
with what objects, is wholly unknown. In 1657 he went to Oxford, where, 
according to Anthony Wood, he taught a private grammar school with good suc- 
cess for about thirty years, lie died of a fever on the 28th of August, 1687, 
and was buried, says the same author, “ in the north body of the church of St 
Mary Magdalen.” Such is the scanty biography that has been preserved, of a 
mail who lived in friendship with the most eminent philosophers of his day, and 
who, besides other original speculations, had the singular merit of anticipating, 
more than a hundred and thirty years ago, some of the most profound conclu- 
sions of the present age respecting the education of the deaf arid dumb. Ilis 
work upon this subject is entitled, “ Didascalocophus, or the Deaf aud Dumb 
Man’s Tutor,” and was printed in a very small volume at* Oxford, in 1680. Ho 
states the design of it to be, to bring the way of teaching a deaf man to read 
and write, as near as possible to that of teaching young ones to speak and under- 
stand their mother tongue. te In prosecution of this general idea,” says an 
eminent philosopher of the present day, who has, on more than one occasion, 
done his endeavour to rescue the name of Dalgarno from oblivion, “ he has 
treated in one short chapter, of a deaf man's dictionary ; and, in another, of 
a grammar for deaf persons ; both of them containing a variety of precious 
hints, from which useful practical lights might be derived by all wlio have any 
concern in the tuition of children, during tlie first stage of their education.” 

Mr Dugald Stewart's Account of a boy born blind and deaf.) Twenty 
years before the publication of bis Didascalocophus , Dalgarno bad given to the 
world a very ingenious piece, entitled, Ars Signorum , from which, says. Mr Stew- 
art, it appears indisputably that be was the precursor of bishop Wilkins in Itiis 
speculations respecting “ a real character and a philosophical language*’* Leib- 
nitz has, on various occasions, alluded to the Ars SignonM in commendatory 
terms, llotli of these works of Dalgarno are now exceedingly rare. 

DALllYMPLE, Alexander, F.R.S., F.S.A., an eminent liydrograplier, the 
son of Sir James Dalrymple, of Hailes, baronet, was born at New Hailes, (near 
Edinburgh,) the family seat, on the 2-ltli July, 1737. His mother was lady 
Christian Hamilton, daughter of the earl of Haddington, and he was the seventh 
ion of a family of sixteen children, all of whom he survived. He received the 
primary branches of his education at the school of Mr David Young, in Jlatl- 
dingtpn j, but having been taken from under the charge of his preceptor on the 
death fVjpfhs father, before he had reached tlie age of fourteen, his progress could 
been very gTC.it. His eldest brother, however, continued to give him 

1 I am indebted for Hi is article to the Supplement to the sixth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica; the onlysoun • from which I am aware that the information contained in it 
could have been derived* 
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instruction in classical learning during the two succeeding years that he remained 
at home. In 1752, through the interest of the Hon. Hener.il St Clair, who was 
married to his father’s sister, he obtained an appointment as writer in the East 
India Company’s service ; and his brother, Sir David, afterwards the well known 
explorer of the early annals of liis country, and the subject of an ensuing article, 
proceeded with him to London, and placed him under the charge of Mr Kinross, 
at whose academy, at Fort Hills, he received instruction in arithmetic and book- 
keeping, the only preparatory attainments at that time deemed necessary to 
qualify young men destined for the civil service of the company. Having, with 
some difficulty, passed his examinations on these brandies of education, and having 
obviated the difficulty arising from his being some months under the age enti- 
tling him to accept the appointment, he embarked for India about the middle of 
December, 1752 ; and reached Madras on the 1 1th of May following. Owing 
to the deficiency of his education, lie was placed, on his arrival in India, under* 
the storekeeper, hut after wan Is, through the fatherly kindness of the governor, 
lord l'igot, and of Mr Ormo, the historian, then one of the members of council, 
he was removed to the secretary’s office. In order to render him fit for this 
situation, lord Pigot himself condescended to give him lessons in writing, while 
Mr Ormc gave him some instructions in accounts. In the records of the secre- 
tary’s office, Mr Dalryniple, unluckily for himself, discovered certain papers on 
the subject of the commerce of the Eastern Archipelago; and immediately be- 
came so much interested in the subject, that he forsook the beaten path of his 
official duty, which must have ended in his promotion to the secretaryship, and 
involved himself in speculations on the advantages which might accrue to the 
company from the opening up, and extension of our trade, into the eastern 
islands. Oil this favourite subject he displayed much talent and indefatigable 
perseverance ; but the company had always discountenanced such schemes ; ami 
the consequence, to Mr Dalryniple, was, that by relinquishing his appointment, 
( which he did in the lace of lord Figot’s earnest remonstrances,) in order that 
he might give his undivided exertions to the promotion of his project, he lost 
the certainty of acquiring a large fortune, and at the same time involved himself 
in disputes and misunderstandings with the company, which embittered his after 
life. So deeply impressed, however, was Mr Dalrymplo with the importance of 
his scheme, that he made a voyage of observation among the eastern islands. 
At Sooloo, in the course of this expedition, he made a commercial treaty with 
the Sultan, which might have led to beneficial results, but the instability of all 
the spotty governments of eastern Asia rendered it utterly aborti vc ; for, upon 
hift(teturn, in 1752, with a vessel freighted with goods, to take advantage of tlio 
arrangement and to prepare a cargo for an east Imliaman, which was to follow, 
lie found the political affairs of Sooloo completely altered, in consequence of 
the disastrous effects of the small-pox, which had swept off many of the principal 
inhabitants, and, amotig others, those official friends on whom the fulfilment of 
the treaty cliietfy depended, lie was therefore obliged entirely to renew the 
arrangement, and although ho was in that way enabled to provide a cargo for 
the Indiamau, yet the vessel not having made its appearance, he was constrained 
to return to Madras, completely disappointed in his sanguine hopes of extending 
our commerce among those islands. He obtained a grant, however, of the island 
of Balambagan, which, under proper management, might have been rendered a 
valuable possession; but this, too, was ultimately lost to the country. In 1755 
lie returned to England, in the hope of impressing upon the authorities there, 
the importance of extending our trade in the eastern seas ; but his representa- 
tions proved unavailing in order to show the public the benefit which would 
arise from adopting his views, he published a pamphlet on the subject At one 
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time he was considered as a proper person to be employed in a South Sea expe- 
dition of discovery, which the Admiralty was about to send out ; but owing to 
some official etiquette the appointment did not take placo. In 1769, he received 
a grant of j£5,000, as an equivalent for his having relinquished the situation of 
secretary, when he proceeded on his voyage of observation, in 1759 ; but was 
disappointed of being sent out as governor or chief of tbo island of Balambagan, 
another being appointed in his stead, through whose mismanagement the settle- 
ment was lost to the company. 

From the time of Mr Dalrymple’s return homo, he had devoted himself to the 
task of collecting and arranging materials for a full exposition of the impor- 
tance of the eastern islands, and to show how valuable their commerce might be 
rendered to this country ; and the court of directors were so convinced of the 
value of the information which he possessed, that be published several charts of 
the eastern seas under their authority. Mr Dairy mple had taken every occa- 
sion to keep up his claim on the Madras establishment ; and on tho appointment 
of his friend, lord Pigot, to be governor of Fort St Goorge, in 1775, he made 
application to be reinstated in tho service, which was granted ; and he went out 
to Madras as a member of council, and as one of the committee of Cure nit. 
Although there seems to havo been no ground of complaint against him, lie 
agaiu returned home in 1777, in obedience to an order of the general court, to 
have his conduct inquired into. In the year 1779, lie was appointed to the 
office of hydrographer to the Fast India Company ; it was not, however, until 
the year following, that the court of directors resolved, that as thero appeared 
to be no charges against him, he should be again employed in their service ; but 
lie never received any appointment, although he obtained a pension from the 
company. 

In the year 1795, when the Admiralty resolved on establishing the office of 
hydrographer, they cion I erred it on Mr Dalrymple. In the year 1808, how- 
ever, they insisted on his resigning his appointment on a retired allowance, 
and on his obstinately resisting their wishes, they superannuated him ; which 
proceeding affected him so deeply, that it is believed to have caused his death, 
lie died at his house in Mary-le-bone on the 9th June, 1808, in the 7 1st year 
of his age, and was buried in the small cemetery adjoining the church, lie left 
a most valuable library, particularly rich in works on navigation and geography, 
all of which were purchased by the Admiralty. His collection of poetry was 
also very valuable, and that he directed to be deposited in the ffbrary $ew 
llailes as an heir-loom of the family. His other books were sold, and p 
a considerable suuu His own works, as will be observed by the subjoined 
were very numerous. , 


1 Account of discoveries in tho South Pacific Ocean before 17b 1; 1797, 8 vo. Memorial 
to tiio proprietors of Kast India .slock, 1798, 8vo. An account of what has passed between 
the East India directors and Alexander Dalrymple, 1798, 8vo. Au account of what has 
passed, &c. 8vo. Plan for extending the commerce of this kingdom, anil of the Kast India 
Company, by an establishment at Balambagan, 1771. Letter concerning the proposed su- 
pervisors, 20th June, 1799, 8vu. Letter concerning the proposed supervisors, 30th June, 1799, 
4to. Second letter, 10 July, 1799, 4to. Vox Populi vox Dei, lord Weymouth’s appeal to 
tlio general court of Indian proprietors, considered, 1 1th August, 1799, 4to. Historical collar 



January, 1G79), to which are added, some observations on the present state of tho Coinpnm 's 
a Hairs,! 772, 8vo. A paper concerning the general government of India, 8vo. Rights of the 
tf .fftdia Company*; N.B. printed at the East India Company's expense, 1773, 8vo. Letter 
w ^wkesworth, 1773, 4to. Observations on Dr Hawkcsworth’s Preface to 2*1 edition, 1773, 
norial of Dr JiLin Lewis Arias (in Spanish), 1773, 4to. Proposition for printing 
(Itlon the MS. Vojagcs and Travels in the Rritish Museum, 1773, 4to. A fail 
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DALRYMPLE, Sir David, a celebrated Scottish judge and antiquary, was 
born at Edinburgh, on the 28lli of October, 172(>. llis father was Sir James 
Dalrymplc, of llailes, hart, and his mother lady Christian Hamilton, a daughter 
of the earl of Haddington. His grandfather, who was lord advocate for Scot- 
land during the reign of George I., was the youngest son of the first lord Stair, 
and distinguished for ability even among the members of liis own able family ; 
and liis father, Sir James, had the auditorship of the exchequer bestowed upon 
him lor life. Sir David Dalrymplc was sent to be educated at Kton, where he 
was eminently distinguished for ability and general good conduct. At this 
seminary he acquired, with a competent sliare of classical learning, a fine classi- 
cal taste and a partiality for English manners and customs, which marked through 
life both his public and private conduct. From Kton he returned to Edinburgh, 
where he went through the usual course at the university ; and afterwards went 
to Utrecht, where he prosecuted the study of the civil law', till tho suppression 
of the rebellion in the year L74fi, when lie returned to his native country. 
From the sobriety of his character, with his ardour and diligence in prosecuting 
whatever subject arrested bis attention, the highest hopes of liis future eminence 
were now entertained by liis friends. Nor were these hopes disappointed ; 
although circumstances led him into studies not altogether such as he would have 
pursued, had he been left to the bent of his own genius. The s*u<ly of antiqui- 

and clear proof that the Spaniards have no right to Baiun ilmgan, J(>74, 8vo. An historical re- 
lation of tiie several expeditions from Fort. Marlbro to tlie islands uJi'the west, roast of Suma- 
tra, 1775, 4to. Collection of voyages, chicily in the South Atlantic ocean, from the original 
MS. l>y Hr Halley, M. Rouvit, &c. with a preface concerning a visage of discovery pro- 
posed to be undertaken by Alexander Dali) in pie at his own expense; letters to lord North 
on the subject and tho plan of a republican colons , 1775, 4 to. Copies of papers relative to 
tlie restoration of the king of Tanjore, the imprisonment, of lord Pigot, &c. printed by tlie 
East India Company for tho use of tlie proprietors, 1777, 4to. Several pieces on tlie same 
subject, 1777, 4to. Notes on lord Pigot s Narrative. Letter to the proprietors of the Fust 
India stock, 81. li May, 1777. Account of the transactions concerning the revolt, at Madras, 
Will May, 1777, Appendix. Letter to the court of directors, J9tli June, 1777, Memorial 
Hit It June, 1777. Account of the subversion of tlie legal government of Fort St George, in 
answer to Mr Andrew Stuart’s letter to the court of directors, 1778, 4to. Journal of the 
Grenville. Philosophical Transaction, 1778. Considerations on the present state of a 11 airs 
between England and America, 1778, 8vo. Considerations on the East India Hill, 1700, 
Hvo, 1778. State of the East India Company and sketch of an equitable agreement, 1780, 
8vo. Account of the loss of the Grosvcnor, 1783, Kvo. Reflections on the present state of 
the East India Company, 1783, Hvo. A short account of the Gentoo mode of collecting the 
revenue on the coast of Coromandel, 1783, 8vo. A retrospective view of tlie ancient s\s- 
ti'iu of the East India Company, with a plan of regulation, 1784, 8vo. Postscript to All 
D’s account of the Gentoo, &c. being observations made on a perusal of it by Moodoo Krotna, 
1785, 8vo. Extracts from Juvenilia, or poems by Gi urge Wither, 1785, 21 mo. Fair state 
of the casq between the East India Company aiul the owners of the ships now in their service ; 
to which rtfjftaddftd considerations on Mr Brough’s pamphlet concerning the East India ship- 
ping, 171»p5vo. A serious admonition to the public on tlie intended thief colony at Botany 
Bay. RWiew of the contest, concerning the four new regiments graciously offered by his 
majesty to be sent to India, &c., 1788, 8vo. A plan for promoting the lur-trade, and secur- 
ing it to this country, by uniting the operations of tho East India and Hudson Bay Companies, 
1780, 4to. Memoir of a map of the lands' around the North Pole, 1789, 4 to. An historical 
journal of the expedition by sen and land to the north of California, in 17(18, (59, 70, when the 
Spanish establishments iverclfirst made at San Diego Monteray, and.translated from the Spanish 
MS. by William Rcvely, Esq., to which is added, translations of Cabrera Bueno’s descrip- 
tion of the coast of California, and an extract from the MS. jou nail of M. Sauvagne Jo 
M net, 1714 ; 1790, 4t.o. A letter to a friend on the test act, 1790, 8vo. The Spanish pre- 
tensions fairly discussed, 1790, 8vo. The Spanish memorial of 4th Juno considered, 1790, 
8vo. Plan for tlie publication of a Repertory of Oriental information, 1790, 4to. Memorial 
°f Alexander Dalrymplc, 1791, 8vo. Parliamcntar) reform, as it is called, improper in tho 
present, state of this country, 1793, 8vo. Mr Fox’s letter to his worthy and independent elec- 
tors of Westminster, fully considered, 1793, Svo. Observations on the coppcr'coinage wanted 
for the Circars; printed for the use of tlie East India Company, 1794, Svo. The poor 
JUjui s friend, 1795, 8vo. A collection of English songs, with an appendix of original pieces, 
U9(», Svo. A fragment on the India trade, written in 1791 ; 1797, Svo. Thoughts of an 
old inan of independent mind, though dependent fortune, 1800, Svo. Oriental Repertory, 
v ol. 1st, 4to, Auril. 1791. to January. 1793. Or in to) Repertory, vol. 2d not complete. 
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ties and the belles leltres were tlie most congenial to lus own mind, and in both 
lie was eminently fitted to excel ; but from the state of his affairs on the death 
of his father, who left a Large family and an estate deeply encumbered, lie found 
it necessary to adopt the law as a profession, that he might be able to meet the 
demands which lay against the family inheritance, and make suitable provision 
for those dependent on him. lie accordingly made his appearance as an advo- 
cate, or, as it is technically expressed, was called to the Scottish bar, in the 
year 1748. Here however, though he had considerable practice, liis success 
was not equal to the sanguine expectations of his friends. In the science 
of Jaw few men were more expert than Sir David Dalrymple, and in point of 
industry, he was surpassed hy no one of his contemporaries ; but lie had certain 
peculiarities, probably inherent in his nature, strengthened by study, and con- 
firmed by habit, that impeded his progress, and rendered liis efforts less elective 
than those of men who were far liis inferiors in natural and acquired abilities. 
From natural modesty and good, taste, he had a sovereign contempt for verbal 
antitheses, rounded periods,, and every thing that had the semblance of declama- 
tion, for excelling in which he was totally unqualified — liis voice being ill-toned, 
and liis manner ungraceful. In consequence of these defects, liis pleadings, which 
were always addressed to the judgment, never to the passions, often fell short 
of those of his*ippoiients, who, possessing loss enlarged views of tlieir subject, 
but having higher rhetorical powers, and being less fastidious in the choice of 
words, captivated their auditors by the breadth of tlieir irony and the sweeping 
rotundity of their periods. Nor did his memorials, though classically written, 
and replete with valuable matter, at all times meet with the approbation of rhe 
court, which was disposed at times to find fault with their brevity and sometimes 
with the extreme attention they manifested to the minutim of forms, in which it 
was alleged he concealed the merits of the case. On points, however, which 
interested liis feelings, or which involved the interests of truth and virtue, he 
lost sight of the intricacies of form ; liis language became glowing, and his argu- 
ments unanswerable. No advocate of his own standing was at the time more 
truly respectable ; and lie was often employed as advocate-depute, which gave 
him frequent opportunities of manifesting that candour of heart and tenderness 
of disposition, which were at all times striking features of his character, and 
which so well become the prosecutor in a criminal court. Going the weste&i 
circuit on one occasion, in this capacity, he came to the town of Stirling, where, 
the first day of the court, he was in no haste to bring on the l>usi|^$jjKR| And be- 
ing met by a brother of the bar, was accosted with the question, tl^rc wi As 
no trial this forenoon. “ There are,” said Sir David, “ some unhatfj& culprits 
to be tried for their lives, and therefore it is proper they have time tc^wjpfer for 
a little with their men of law.” “ That is of very little* conscquencjy^jsaiil the 
other. “ Last year I caiue to visit lord Kaimes, when lie was here on tlie circuit, 
and lie appointed me counsel for a man accused of a rape. Though I had very 
little time to prepare, yet I made a decent speech.” “ Pray, Sir,” said Sir 
David, “ was your client acquitted or condemned ?” “ O,” replied the other, 

“ most unjustly condemned.” “ That, Sir,’> said the depute-advocate, “ is no 
good argument for hurrying on trials.” 

, Having am fei sed at the bar with increasing reputation for eighteen years, Sir 
David Daljnpude was, with the wannest approbation of the public, appointed 
qne of the jiiq§jtes of tlic court of session, in the year 1766. He took his scat 
..OTHie bench with the usual formalities, by the title of lord Hailes, the designa- 
iBjjrby which he is generally known among the learned throughout Europe. 
JtKk was a situation, which it was admitted on all hands, that Sir David Dalrym- 
admirably calculated to fill, liis unwearied assiduity in sifting dark 
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anti intricate matters to the bottom was well known, and his manner of expres- 
sion, elegant and concise, was admirably suited to the chair of authority. That 
his legal opinions had always been found to be sound, was also generally be- 
lieved ; yet it has been candidly admitted, that he was, ns a judge, neither so 
useful nor so highly venerated as the extent of his knowledge and his unques- 
tioned integrity led his friends to expect. The same minute attention to forms, 
which had in some degree impeded his progress at the bar, accompanied him to 
the bench, and excited sometimes the merriment of lighter minds. It is to be 
noticed, however, that tod little regard has been, on some occasions, in the very 
venerable court of session, paid to forms ; and that forms, apparently trifling, 
have seldom, in legal proceedings, been disregarded, without in some degree 
affecting the interests of truth and justice. It lias also been remarked, that such 
was tlie opinion which the other judges entertained of the accuracy, diligence, 
and dignified character of lord llailes, that, jn the absence of the lord president, 
lie was almost always placed in the chair. After having acted as a lord of ses- 
sion lor ten years, lord llailes was, in the year 177(5, nominated one of the 
lords of justiciary, in which (rapacity he commanded tlie respect of all men. 
Fully impressed with a sense of file importance of liis office in the criminal court, 
all his singularities seemed to forsake him. Before the time of Hailes, it had 
been too much the (rase in the Scottish criminal courts, for tlie judge to throw 
all flic weight of his influence into the scale of the crown. Lord Hailes, 
imitating the judges of Fiigland, threw liis info the scale of the prisoner, espe- 
cially when the king’s counsel seemed to he overpowering, or when there ^as 
any particular intricacy in the case. It is to be regretted, that, in almost all of 
our courts of justice, oaths arc administered in a manner highly indecorous, 
tending rather to derogate from the importance of that most solemn act. In 
this respect, lord Hailes was the very model of perfection. Ilising slowly 
from liis seat., with a gravity peculiarly his own, he pronounced the words in a 
manner so serious as to impress the most profligate mind with the conviction 
that he was himself awed with the immediate presence of that awful Majesty, to 
whom the appeal was made. When the witness was young, or appeared to he 
ignorant, his lordship was careful, before putting tlie oath, to point out its 
nature and obligations in a manner the most perspicuous and affecting. It is 
perhaps impossible for human vigilance or sagacity, altogether to prevent perjury 
in courts of justice ; hut he was a villain of no common order, that could per- 
jure himself in the presence of lord Hailes. In all doubtful cases it was liis 
lordship’s invariable practice, to lean to the side of mercy ; and when it became 
his painful duty to pass sentence of death upon convicted criminals, he did so 
in a strain so pious and so pathetic, as often to overwhelm in a flood of tears 
the promiscuous multitudes that are wont to be assembled on such occasions. In 
the discharge of this painful part of his duty, lord Hailes may have been equalled, 
hut he was certainly, in this country at least, never surpassed. 

While lord Hailes was thus diligent in the discharge of the public duties of 
his high place, lie was, in those hours which most men iind it necessary to devote 
to rest and recreation, producing works upon all manner of subjects, exceeding 
in number, and surpassing in value, those of many men whose lives have been 
wholly devoted to literature. Of these, as they are in few hands, though some of 
them at least are exceedingly curious and highly interesting, we shall present 
the reader with such notices as our limits will permit, in the order in which they 
were published. Ilis first work seems t.o have been Sacred Poems, a Collection 
of Translations and Paraphrases from the Holy Scriptures, by various authors, 
Edinburgh, 1751, l£ino, dedicated to Charles, lord Hope, with a preface of 
ten pages. The next was. The Wisdom of Solomon, Wisdom of Jes.is, the son 
n. a 
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of Sirach or Kcclcsiasticus, from the Apocrypha, 12mo, Edinburgh, 1755, with- 
out preface or commentary. In the year following, 1756, he published, in 
< 12mo, Select Discourses, by John Smith, late fellow of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, with a preface, many quotations from the learned languages translated, and 
notes added, containing allusions to ancient mythology, and to the erroneous philo- 
sophy which prevailed in the days of the author, &c. &(- Next year, 1757, lie 
republished, with notes, A Discourse of the unnatural and vile conspiracy 
attempted by John, earl of Cowrie, and his brother, against his majesty’s sacred 
person at St Johiistouu, 5th of August, 1600, 12ino. Two vessels, the Betsey 
Cunningham, and the Leith packet, Pitcairn, from London to Leith, being 
wrecked on the shore between Dunbar and North Berwick, in the month of 
October, 1761, and pillaged by tlie country people, as was too often done on 
all the coasts of Britain, and is sometimes done to this day, Sir David published 
A Sermon, which might have been. preached in East Lothian, on the 25lli day of 
October, 1761 ; Acts xxvii, 1, 2, u The barbarous people showed us no little 
kindness.” This is an admirable discourse, deeply allecting, and calculated in 
a particular manner to carry conviction to the offenders. In 1762, lie published 
from the press of the Foulises, Glasgow, Memorials and Letters relating to the 
History of Britain in the reign of James 1. of England, from a collection in the 
Advocates’ Library, by Balfour of Denmyln, with a preface and a few notes. 
This is an exceedingly curious little volume, throwing much light on the char- 
acter of the British Solomon and his sapient courtiers. In 1765 lie published, 
from the same press, thg works of the over memorable Mr John llailes of Eaton, 
now lirst collected together, in three volumes, with a short preface, and a dedi- 
cation to bishop Warhurton, the edition said to be undertaken witli bis appro- 
bation. 'Fhe same year, lie published a specimen of a hook, entitled, Ane com- 
pendious Bookc of Godly and Spiritual Sangs, coll edit out of stmdrio parts of 
Scripture, with sundrie of other ballotis changed out of propliaue snugs for 
avoyding of sin and harlotrie, &c. This was printed at Edinburgh, in l2mo, 
and was the first introduction of that singular performance to the notice of 
modern readers. In 1706, he published at Glasgow, Memorials and Letters 
relating to the history of Britain, in the reign of Charles 1., published from the 
originals, collected by Mr Robert Wodrow, the historian of the su/ferings of 
the church of Scotland. This is a very curious performance ; and it was fol- 
lowed, t he same year, by one, perhaps, still more so, an account of the preserva- 
tion of king Charles 11. after the battle of Worcester, drawn up by himself; to 
which are added, his letters to several persons. The same year, he published 
the secret correspondence between Sir Robert Cecil and Janies VI. ; and the 
year following, A Catalogue of the Lords of Session, from the institution of the 
college of justice, in the year 15J2, with historical notes. The private corre- 
spondence of Dr Francis Atterbury, bishop of Rochester, and his frietods, in 
1725, was published by lord llailes, in 1768-69. An examination of some of 
the arguments for tlie high antiquity of Regiam Majestalem, and an inquiry 
into the authenticity of the Leges Malcolmi. — Also, Historical Memoirs, concern- 


ing the provincial councils of the Scottish clergy, from the earliest accounts to 
the era of the Reformation. At the same time he published, Canons of the 
Church of Scotland, drawn up in the provincial councils, held at Perth, A. D. 
1242 and 1269. In 1770, he published. Ancient Scottish Poems, published 
from MS. of George Bannatyne, 1568, with a number of curious notes, and a 
glossary. His lordship’s next performance was, The Additional case of Eliza- 
beth, claiming the title and dignity of countess of Sutherland by her guardian ; 
wherein the ,f$cts and arguments in support of her claim are more fully stated, 
additional cases for the other claimants are detected. 
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r riiis most singularly learned and able ease was subscribed by Alexander Wedder- 
burn, afterwards lord chancellor of England, and Sir Adam Ferguson, but js the 
well-known work of lord Hailes. This performance is not to be regarded 
merely as a law paper of great ability, but as a treatise of profound research 
into the history and antiquity of many important ami general points of succes- 
sion and family history. In 1773, he published, Remarks on the History of 
Scotland, inscribed to George, lord Lyttleton. In 177(i, he published, Huberti 
Langueli Epistola; ad Philippum Sydneium, Kquitem Anglum, &c,. inscribed 
to lord chief baron Smythe. The same year were published, his Annals of 
Scotland, from the accession of Malcolm 111., stirnamed Canmorc, to the acces- 
sion of Hubert I. This was followed, three years after, by Annals of Scotland, 
from the accession of Pobcrt 1., surnamed the Bruce, to the accession of the 
house of Stuart. This is a most admirable work, but as it enjoys universal cele- 
brity, and is in the hands of every one who is studious of Scottish history, we do 
not think it necessary to give any particular remarks upon it. In I77(i, he 
published the first volume of the domains of Christian Antiquity,.'! work of great 
erudition, containing accounts of the martyrs of Smyrna ami Lyons in the second 
century, with explanatory notes; dedicated to bishop llurd. This is a new 
and correct version of two most ancient epistles, the one from the church at 
Smyrna to the church at Philadelphia ; the other from the Christians at Vienne 
and Lyons, to those in Asia and Phrygia; tlieir antiquity ami authenticity are 
undoubted. Great part of both is extracted from Eusebi us 9 J ecclesiastical History. 
The former was first completely edited by archbishop Usher. Lord Hailes, 
with that singular modesty which characterized him, says of his notes to this 
work, that they will afford little new or interesting to men of erudition, though 
they may prove of some benefit to the unlearned reader. The erudition lord 
Hailes possessed on these subjects was of a kind so singular, and is so little 
studied, that lie might have spared any apology on the subject, the learned 
being, in fact, for the most part, on these subjects more ignorant than the un- 
learned. With much useful learning, however, these notes display what is still 
better, true piety and ardent zeal connected with an exemplary knowledge of 
Christianity. In 1778, his lordship published the second volume of this work, 
dedicated to Dr Newton, bishop of Bristol. This volume contains the trial of 
Justin Martyr and his companions; the epistle of Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, 
to Fabius, bishop of Antioch ; the trial and execution of Fructuosus, bishop of 
Torrocena in Spain, and of his two demons Augurius and Kulogius ; the maiden 
of Antioch, && T hese are all newly translated by lord Hailes from Ruin- 
art, Eusebius, Ambrose, &:c. The notes of this volume display a most intimate 
acquaintance with antiquity, great critical acumen, both in elucidating the sense 
and detecting interpolations, and, above all, a fervent and enlightened zeal in 
vindicating suefy sentiments and conduct as are conformable to the word of God, 
against the malicious sarcasms of Mr Gibbon. The third volume appeared in 17 80, 
dedicated to Thomas Balgray, D.D. It contains the history of the martyrs of 
Palestine in the third century, translated from Eusebius. In the notes and 
illustrations to this volume, Gibbon comes again under review, and his partiality 
and misrepresentations are most satisfactorily exposed. In 1781, he published 
Octavius, a dialogue by Marcus Minucius Felix, with notes and illustrations. 
The speakers are CcrciJius a heathen, and Octavius a Christian, whose arguments 
prevail with his friend to become a Christian proselyte. In 1782, he published 
a Treatise, by L. C. F. Laclantius, of the manner in which the persecutors died. 
This was dedicated to Dr Porteous, bishop of Chester, afterwards bishop of Lon- 
don, and largely illustrated by critical notes. In 17 83, he published. Disquisi- 
tions “concerning the Antiquity of the Christian church, inscribed to Dr Halifax, 
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bishop of Gloucester. This small, but highly original work, consists of six chap- 
ters; 1st, ot the conduct and cliaracter of Gallio ; 2d, of the time at which the 
Lhrisiiau religion became known at Rome ; 3d, of the cause of the persecution 
of the C hristians under Nero, in which (lie hypothesis of Gibbon is examined ; 
4th, ot the eminent heathens who are said, by Gibbon, to have contemned Chris- 
tianity, viz, Seneca, the Piinys, elder and younger, Tacitus, Galen, Epictetus, 
Plutarch, and Marcus Antoninus. This chapter is particularly interesting to 
the admirer of heathen philosophers and heathen philosophy ; 5tli, is an illus- 
tration ot a conjecture of Gibbon respecting the silence of Dion Cassius concern- 
ing the Christians ; an d the tith, treats of the circumstances respecting Chris- 
tianity, that, arc to be found in the Augustan history. There can scarcely be a 
doubt, that all these works treating of the early ages of Christianity, were sug- 
gested by the misrepresentations of Gibbon, and were they circulated as widely 
as Gibbon’s work, would be found a complete antidote. Ills lordship, how'ever, 
was not satisfied with this indirect mode of defence, and, in 178(i, published 
An Inquiry into the Secondary Causes which Mr Gibbon has assigned for the 
rapid growth of Christianity ; in which he has most triumphantly set aside his 
conclusions. This performance he gratefully and affectionately inscribed to 
Richard Hurd, bishop of Worcester. The same year, his lordship published 
sketches ot the lives of John Barclay ; of John Hamilton, a secular priest; of Sir 
dames Ramsay, a general oflicer in the army of Gustavus Adolphus, king of Swe- 
den ; of George Leslie, a capuchin friar ; and of Mark Alexander Boyd. These 
lives were written and published as a specimen of the maimer in which a bio- 
graphical Scotica might be executed, and we do not know that lie proceeded any 
iurther with the design. In 1788, lie published, from her original MSS. tho 
opinions of Sarah, duchess of Marlborough; with notes, corrective of her lady- 
ship’s splenetic humour; and, in J790, lie translated aiul published, with notes 
and illustrations. The Address of Q. Sept. Terlulliati to Scapula Tertullus, pro- 
consul of Africa. This address contains many particulars relating to the church 
after the third century, and in the notes some strange inaccuracies of Mr Gibbon 
are detected. 

This was the last work which lord Hailes lived to publish. His constitution 
hail been long in an enfeebled state, which so much diligence in study must 
have tended to increase. He continued, however, to prosecute his studies and 
to attend his duty on the bench, till within three days of in's death, which 
happened on the 29th ot November, 1792, in the (Kith year of liis age. Hi# 
lordship was twice married. By his first wife, Anne Brown, only daughter of 
lord Coalston, one of the judges of the court of session, he left issue one daugh- 
ter, who inherited liis estate. By his second wife, Helen Ferguson, youngest 
daughter ot lord Kilkerran, he left also issue, one daughter, llavyag no male 
issue, his baronejey descended to his nephew. Of the character of Iofd Hailes, 
there can be hut one opinion. As an able lawyer and an upright judge, ho 
stands eminently conspicuous in an age and a country where such characters were 
not rare, and when the exercise of sueli qualities, from their superabundance, 
scarcely could merit praise. As a man of general erudition, lie stands, if we 
except Warburtnn, almost without a rival in the age lie lived in. liis skill in 
classical learning, the belles lettres, and historical antiquities, especially those of 
his own country, have been universally admitted, and had popularity been his 
intention, as it was of too many uf his contemporaries, there cannot he a doubt 
but that he could have made himself the most shining meteor among them. In- 
stead, however, of fixing upon subjects that might interest the frivolous, or draw 
upon UiHLthe smiles ot the fashionable and the gay, he sedulously devoted his 
fttudttlHhlKluch subject ; as he thought particularly called for by the circumstances 
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of the times, anil with which all would be benefited by becoming acquainted. A 
shallow spirit of scepticism was abroad, which, aided by ignorance and misrepre- 
sentation, was threatening to become universal, and to change the sober and 
meditative character of Britons, into frothy petulance and flippant vanity. This 
he attempted to meet by sober investigations into the truth of the fads that had 
been so confidently assumed respecting the early history of Christianity, by which 
be certainly left, liis opponents without the shadow of an excuse for persisting 
in their conclusions, having proved to a demonstration that their premises were 
false. Whether lie might not have done this in a more popular form, we cannot 
now stay to inquire into. We certainly think the mode he adopted that which 
was best calculated to cut off the cavilling of adversaries, and to carry conviction 
to the mind of (ho reader; and to those who wish to treat the subject in a more 
popular form, liis lordship has furnished abundant materials. His various repub- 
licalions of tile ancient poetry of Scotland, and the publication of original let- 
ters regarding her history and manners, while they throw much light upon tho 
history of the country and the domestic economy of the times to which they 
relate, present liis lordship in a most amiable point of view ; and, while we admire 
the scholar and the philosopher, we cannot cease to venerate and to love the man. 
Of liis Annals we have already spoken. Though necessarily written in a close 
and severe style, they have long ago risen to a pitch of popularity far beyond 
many works that took a more immediate hold of the public mind; and we have 
no doubt that ages will only add to their value. Indeed, lie lias left nothing to 
be done for the periods that came under liis review. His inquiry into the 
secondary causes which (jiibbon has assigned for the rapid progress of Christian- 
ity, is also a masterpiece of its kind, displaying great critical acumen, close rea- 
soning, and great zeal for truth, without the smallest particle of that rancour 
which too often runs through the theological controversy. With all liis virtues 
and all his acquirements, joined to the liuest natural abilities, lord Hailes was 
not one of those who could boast of the immense sums lie received for the copy- 
right of liis works, lie was most commonly liis own publisher ; and, as is com- 
monly the case in such circumstances, tlie circulation of his writings was, with a 
lew exceptions, conlinedtotlic particular friends and acquaintances whom he had 
drawn around him. The consequence is, that- there are many of them no longer 
to be met with, being wholly confined to the cabinets of the curious. It would be 
a meritorious work, in these days of literary enterprise, and we cauiiot doubt 
that an intelligent and spirited publisher might lind it a profitable speculation, 
to publish a neat, cheap, and uniform editiou of bis multifarious publications, 
kmal Hailes possessed a natural taste for retirement. The state of liis affairs, at 
a most important period of his life, rendered it necessary for him, and the liabit 
grew upon him as he advanced in years, liis constitution, of which lie was 
careful, as well as his principles ami habits, rendered him averse to every kind 
of dissipation. After lie was constituted a judge, he considered it unbecoming 
his character to mingle much with tho fashionable and the gay world. IV hen 
he chose to unbend liis mind, therefore, it was in the society of a few easy 
friends whom he had selected, ns much on account of tlieir moral and religious 
worth, as for tlieir genius or learning. Willi that constellation of men of genius 
and science which illuminated Edinburgh .at- that, period, lord Hailes bad much 
agreeable and profitable conversation, ’-ut it was impossible for friendship or 
close intimacy to subsist between men who thought so differently, as he and tho 
most of them did, upon the most important of all subjects. Though a whig, and 
strongly attached to the best principles of the revolution, ho took no part in the 
broils, civil or ecclesiastical, which .agitated the country in the first period of 
the reign of ( « Gorge Ilf. Some of these lie regarded as frivolous, d others 
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as mischievous, and, from conscience, could not allow liimself to take any part 
in them. Conscious at all times of the dignity and importance of the high office 
which lie held, he never departed from the decorum becoming that reverend 
character. This decorum it cost him no effort to support, because lie acted from 
principle improved into a daily sentiment of the heart. Affectionate to his 
family and relations, simple and mild in his manners, pure in his morals, 
enlightened and entertaining in his conversation, ho left society only to regret, 
that devoted as lie was to more important employments, he had so little time to 
spare for intercourse with them. 

DALUYMFLF, Jamks, viscount Stair, an eminent lawyer and statesman, and 
the progenitor of many distinguished persons, was born at Drummurchie, in the 
parish of Barr, Ayrshire, in the month of May, 1(>I9. llis father, who bore 
the same name, was proprietor of the small estate of Stair, in that county, which, 
on his death, in lfixM,, fell to his son. James Dalrymple received his education 
at tho parish school of Mauchline, and the university of Glasgow, and at an 
early age entered the army raised in Scotland to repel tlie religious innovations 
of diaries I. In l(i 1L, when he had attained a captaincy in the earl of Glen- 
cairn’s regiment, he became a competitor for the chair of philosophy at Glasgow, 
and gained it against several rivals. Former writers have made a wonder of 
his appearing at this competition in his military dress of huff and scarlet, and 
also at his retaining his commission as captain for some time after assuming the 
philosophy chair, 'file truth is, he, and his brethren io arms, could hardly bo 
considered as soldiers, but rather as civilians taking up arms for a temporary 
purpose ; and, by the same enthusiasm, even clergymen appeared occasionally 
with sword and pistol. Dalrymple held this chair for six years, during which he 
employed much of llis time in the study of civil law, which was not then 
taught publicly in Scotland. His mind being tlnis turned to the law as a profession, 
he resigned his chair in 15*17, and in the ensuing year became an advocate 
at the Scottish bar. llis abilities soon procured him both legal and political 
distinction. In 1(M‘J, lie was appointed secretary to tho commissioners who 
were sent by the Scottish parliament to treat with Gliarles II., then an exile 
in Holland, for his return to his native dominions, lie held the same office in 
the more successful mission of l(i 50, and we are told that, on this ocixision, lie 
recommended himself to the king by his il abilities, sincerity, and moderation.” 1 
Alter a short residence in J lollaml, during which he saw a number of the learned 
men of that country, he returned to Scotland, and was one of two persons sent 
hy the parliament to attend the king at his landing. In the Cromwellian modi- 
fication of the court of session, he was, in 1057, appointed one of the “ Com- 
missioners lbr administration of justice,” chiefly upon the recommendation of 
general Monk, who thus characterized him in a lettei; to the protector — u a 
very holiest man, a good lawier, and one of a considerable estate.” It was not, 
however, without great difficulty that he was prevailed upon to accept office under 
the government of Cromwell. He took the earliest opportunity, after the 
restoration, of paying his respects to the king, who knighted him, and nominated 
him one of the new judges. From this office, however, ho retired in 16G3, in 
order to avoid taking “ the declaration,” an oath abjuring the right to take up 
arms against the king. Next year, on the personal solicitation of the king, bo 
resumed his duties, with only a general declaration of his aversion to any mea- 
sures hostile to llis majesty’s just rights and prerogatives, the king granting him 
a sanction in writing for this evasion of the law. On this occasion, Charles con- 
ferred upon him the title of a baronet. In 1571, he succeeded Gilmour n! 
C^aigmiller as lord president, and immediately availed himself of the situation 
1 Forbes’ Journal of the Session. 
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to effect some important improvements in the system of judicature. IIo also, at 
this time, employed liis leisure horn's in recording- the decisions of tlio court. 
As a member of the privy council, lie was invariably the advocate, though not 
always successfully, of moderate measures, and he remonstrated as warmly as ho 
durst against all which were of an opposite character. When the celebrated test 
oath was under consideration, in 1681, Dalrymple, for the purpose of confound- 
ing it altogether, suggested that John Knox’s confession of faith should be sworn 
to as part of it. As this inculcated resistance to tyranny as a duty, he thought 
it would counterbalance the abjuration of that maxim contained in another part of 
the oath. The discrepancy passed unobserved, for not a bishop in parliament 
was so far acquainted with ecclesiastical history as to know the contents of that 
confession. However, inconsistent as it was, it was forced by the government down 
the throats of all persons in office, and thus became the occasion of much mischief. 
Lord Stair himself refused to take it, and accordingly had to retire from his offices. 
Before this period, he had prepared his celebrated work, u the Institutions ot 
the Law of Scotland, 7 ’ which was now published. This work still continues to 
be tbe grand text-book of the Scottish lawyer. u It is not without cause,” says 
Mr Brodie, in a late edition, “ that the profound and luminous disquisitions of 
lord Stair have commanded the general admiration of Scottish lawyers. Hav- 
ing brought to the study of jurisprudence a powerful and highly cultivated intel- 
lect, lie was qualified to trace every rule to principle. Yet such was liis sterling 
practical good sense, that he rarely allowed himself to be carried away by 
theory, too frequently the failing of philosophic minds, less endowed with this 
cardinal virtue. His philosophy and learning have enabled him to enrich juris- 
prudence with a work, which, in embodying the rules of law, dearly dcvelopos 
the ground on which they are founded. 

Lord Stair livt‘d for about a year at his country seat in Wigtonshirc, but 
experiencing much persecution from the government, found it necessary, in Oc- 
tober, 1682, to take refuge in Holland. In liis absence he was accused of high 
treason, on the grounds, that some of his tenants had been concerned in the 
insurrection at Botliwcll bridge. An attempt, however, which was made to 
obtain a surrender ot* his person from Holland, proved abortive. From his 
retirement at Leyden, he sent forth liis u Decisions,” through the medium of 
the press at I’dinlmrgh, the first volume appearing in 1681, and the second in 
1687. In l(i 86, he published, at Leyden, a Latin treatise of much originality, 
under the title of “ Fhysiologia Nova Experimental is.” He also busied himself 
at this time in a work respecting the mutual obligations of the sovereign and his 
people, on which subject lie entertained more liberal opinions than what wero 
generally received in that age. This work, however, was never published. 
When the prince of Orange was about to sail for Britain, lord Stair requested 
to know what was the object of liis expedition. The prince replied, that it was 
not personal aggrandizement, but “ the glory of God, and the security of tlio 
proteslant religion, then in imminent danger,* The reply of lord Stair was a 
strange mixture of the sublime and ludicrous. Taking off* his wig, and exhibit- 
ing his bald head, he said, “Though I be now in the seventieth year of my age, 
I am willing to venture that, ( pointing to his head,) my own and my children’s 
fortune, in such an undertaking.’’ lie accordingly accompanied the prince, 
and was rewarded, after the settlement of affairs under William and Mary, with 
a rc-appointment to the presidency of the court of session, and a peerage under 
the title of viscount Stair. Though thus restored to his country, and to more 
than liis former honours, the latter years of this great man were not happy. 
He had nfcvor been the friend of the high church party, and therefore he could 
expect no favour from that class of malcontents under the revolution ^tUemenL 
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Hut the preshytcrian party, also, for which he had done and suffered so much, 
also treated him with little respect, considering him too deeply concerned in the 
late oppressive and cruel system to be worthy of their confidence. Under these 
circumstances he breathed his last, on the 25th of November, 1695, in the 
77th year of his age, and was buried in the High church of Edinburgh. 

JLord Stair liad been married, in 1643, to Margaret Ross, co-heiress of tlio 
estate of llalncil, in Wigtousliire ; by whom he had five sons, and four daugh- 
ters. The eldest son, John, having held office under James 11., was, like his 
father, held in suspicion by the presbyterian party ; but nevertheless attained 
high oflice under the revolution government. lie was secretary ot state for 
Scotland, ami elevated to the rank of earl of Stair, in 1703. On his death, in 
1707, he was succeeded in bis title by tlie celebrated commander and diploma- 
tist, John, second earl of Stair, The junior branches of the family have pro- 
duced fruit almost equally distinguished. Sir James Dalrymple, the second son, 
was himself the author of “ Collections concerning Scottish History preceding 
the death of David I. which appeared in 1705, and the grandfather oi Sir 
John Dalrymple, of Cranston, author of that excellent work, u Memoirs ot Croat 
Britain and Ireland, from the dissolution of the last parliament ot (diaries 11., 
until the sea battle off La Hogue,’’ in two volumes, 4to. The youngest son, Sir 
David, was the grandfather of lord Hailes, and Alexander Dalrymple, two per- 
sons already commemorated in this work. Through these channels, and by the 
alliances of his daughters, the blood of lord Stair now Hows in most of the noble 
families in Scotland. The historical eminence of the family is only to be par- 
allelled by the immense influence which it possessed lor many years in this coun- 
try, an influence hardly matched by that of the Duudasses in later times. 

DALKYMPLK, Johx, second earl of Stair, was the second son of the first 
earl, and the grandson of 1 ho subject of the preceding memoir, lie was horn 
at Edinburgh, July 20, 1673, and, while yet a mere hoy, had the misfortune to 
kill his elder brother by the accidental discharge ot a pistol. Although a loyal 
remission was procured for this offence, his parents found it necessary for theii 
own comfort to banish him from their sight, as his presence awakened the most 
painful associations. He was therefore placed for some years under the chaige 
of a clergyman in Ayrshire, a humane and sensible man, who soon perceived t e 
excellent, qualities of his pupil’s cl Kira c ter. Under the charge of this peison, 
he became an excellent scholar, and in the course of time, through a series ol 
favourable reports to his parents, lie had the satisfaction ol seeing the young 
exile restored to the bosom of his family, oi which he was destined to be e 
principal ornament. The more advanced parts ot his education, he receive! #t 
Leyden, where he Avas reputed one of the best scholars in the university, an 
subsequently at the college of Ills native city. His first appearance in life was 
as a volunteer under the earl of Angus, commander of the Cameronian regiment, 
at the battle of Steinkirk, in August, 1692, being then nineteen years of age. 
For some years afterwards, he devoted hi nisei t at Leyden to the study o t ia 
profession in which two preceding generations ot his lamily had already game 

i We preserve, for drollery’s sake, the following easy rhymes which lord Auchinleck, father 
of Janies Boswell, used to repeat, as descriptive of the succession ol predominating ui ueit - 
in Scotland during the last, century : — 

First (win the men o’ memy wimples, 
in com moii language ca’il Da' ’rumples. 

And after them cam the Duudasses, 

W ha raide our lords and lairds like asses. 

A quatrain, it must, he confessed, more true than respectful, although, in both cases aliki, 
tlmgradMuuiiicu was grounded on inherent family talent. 
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so much distinction. But, on returning in 1701, from Ills con linen tal travels, 
he accepted a commission as lieutenant-colonel ol' the Scottish regiment of foot 
guards. In the succeeding year, he served as aid-dc-caiup to the duke of Marl- 
borough at the taking of Venlo and Liege, and the attack on Peer. In the 
course of 1700, ho successively obtained the command of the Cameronian regi- 
ment and the Scots Greys. His father dying suddenly, January 8, 1707, he 
succeeded to the family titles, and was next month chosen one of the Scottish 
representative peers in the first British parliament. In the subsequent victories 
of Marlborough — Oudenarde, Malplaquet, and Hamilies — the earL of Stair held 
high command, and gained great distinction. But the accession of the tory 
ministry, in 171 L, while it stopped the glorious career of Marlborough, also put 
a check upon his services. He found it necessary to sell his conunand of the 
Scots Greys, and retire from the army. 

As one who had thus suffered in the behalf of the protestant succession, the 
earl was entitled to some consideration, when that was secured by the accession of 
George I. He was, on that occasion, appointed to bo a lord of the bed-chamber, and 
a privy councillor, and constituted commander-in-chief of the forces in Scotland, 
in the absence of the duke of Argyle. Next year he was sent as ambassador to 
I 'Vance, with the difficult task of conciliating the government of the duke of 
Orleans to the new dynasty of Britain. It is allowed on all hands that his lord- 
ship conducted this business with unexampled address and dignity, his diploma- 
tic skill being only equalled by the external splendours of his cortege. Unfor- 
tunately, his usefulness was destroyed in 1711), by the Mississippi enthusiasm. His 
lordship could not stoop to flatter his countryman, Mr Law, then comptroller- 
general of the French finances, but whom he probably recollected as a somewhat 
disreputable adventurer oil the streets of Edinburgh. The British government, 
finding that the hostility of this powerful person in jured their interests, found it 
necessary — if a mean action can ever be necessary — to rccal the earl of Stair, 
notwithstanding their high sense of his meritorious services, lie returned to liis 
native country in 1720, and for the next twenty-two years lived in retirement, 
at his beautiful seat of Ncwlistrm, near Edinburgh, where lie is said to have 
planted several groups of trees in a manner designed to represent the arrange- 
ment of the British troops at one of Marlborough’s victories. He also turned 
his mind to agriculture, a science then just beginning to he a little understood 
in Scotland, and it is a well attested fact, that he was the first in this country to 
plant turnips and cabbages in the open fields. On the dissolution of the Wal- 
pole administration in 1742, his lordship was called by the king from his 
retirement, appointed field-marshal, and sent as ambassador and plenipotentiary 
to Holland. He was almost at the same time nominated to the government of 
Minorca. In the same year, he was sent to take the supreme command of the 
army in Flanders, which he held till the king himself arrived to put himself .at 
the head of the troops. Ilis lordship served under the king at the battle of 
ilettingen, June lf>, 1743 ; but, to use the indignant language of lord West- 
moreland, in alluding to the case in parliament, he was reduced to the condition 
°f a statue with a truncheon in its hand, in consequence of the preference shown 
by his majesty for the Hanoverian officers. Finding himself at once in a highly 
responsible situation, and yet disabled to act ns a free agent, he resigned his 
command. France, taking advantage of the distract ion of the British councils 
respecting the partiality of his majesty for Hanoverian councils, next year 
threatened an invasion ; and the carl of Stair came spontaneously forward, and, 
on mere grounds of patriotism, offered to serve in any station. He was now 
appointed commander-in-chief of tbe forces in Great Britain. In the succeed- 
,ll g year, liis brother-in-law, Sir Janies Campbell, being killed at the battle of 
n. H 
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Fontenoy, the earl was appointed bis successor in the colonelcy of. the Scots 
Greys, a command he had been deprived of thirty-one years before by queen 
Anne. His hist appointment was to the command of the marine forces, in May 
17 46. 1 Jis lordship died at Queensberry-liousc, Edinburgh, on the Dth of May, 

1747, and was buried with public honours in the church at Kirkliston. It is 
matter of just surprise, that no monument has ever been erected to this most 
accomplished and patriotic nobleman — neither by the public, which was so much 
indebted to him, nor by his own family, which derives such lustre from his com- 
mon name, llis lordship left a widow without children; namely, lady Eleanor 
Campbell, grand-daughter of the lord chancellor Loudoun, and who had 
previously been married to the viscount Primrose. 

DALYELL, Thomas, an eminent cavalier officer, was the son of Thomas Dal- 
yell, of Binns, in west Lothian, whom he succeeded in that properly. The 
lairds of Binns are understood to have been descended from the family after- 
wards ennobled under tlie title of earl of Carnwath. The mother of the 
subject of this memoir, was the honourable Janet Bruce, daughter of the first 
lord Bruce of Kinloss, a distinguished minister of .lames VI., and who, with the 
carl of JIarr, was chiefly instrumental in securing the succession of that monarch 
to the English crown. Thomas Daiyell, who is said to have been born about 
the year 1591), entered the service of Charles 1., and had at one time the com- 
mand of fhe town and garrison of Carrickfergus, where he was taken prisoner 
by the rebels. He was so much attached to his master, that, to testify his grief 
for liis death, he never afterwards shaved his heard. In tlie army which Charles 
II. led from Scotland, in I65L, lie had the rank of major-general, in which 
capacity lie fought at the battle of Worcester. Being there taken prisoner, he 
was committed to the 'lower, had his estates forfeited, and was himself exempted 
from the general act of indemnity. However, he made his escape, and seems to 
have gone abroad, whence he returned, and landed with some royalists in the 
north of Scotland, in 31 arch, l(i 5 4. Supported by a small party, be took 
possession of the castle of Skelko, and assisted in the exertions then made for 
the restoration of Charles, who soon afterwards transmitted tlie following testi- 
mony of liis approbation : — 

u Tom Dal y ell, 

“ Though I need say nothing to you by this honest bearer, captain Mewes, 
who can well tell you all 1 would have said, yett I am willing to give it you 
under my own hand, that 1 am very much pleased to hear how constant you are 
in your allectiou to me, and in your endeavours to advance my service. We 
have all a liarde work to do : yett I doubt not God will carry us through it : 
and you can never doubt [fear] that I will lbrgett the good part you have .acted; 
which, trust me, shall be rewarded, whenever it shall be in the power of your 
aftecLionat friml, 

u Colon, 30th Dec. 1654. Charles R.” 

All hope of an immediate restoration being soon after abandoned, Daiyell 
obtained recommendations from bis majesty for eminent courage and iidelily, 
and proceeded to Russia, then an almost barbarous country, where lie offered 
his services to the reigning czar, Alexis 31ichaclowitch. He seems to have 
entered tlie 31uscovite service as a lieutenant-general, but soon was elevated to 
the rank of general. In these high commands, be fought bravely against the 
Turks and Tartars. After active employment for several years, general Daiyell 
requested permission to return to Scotland, whereupon the czar ordered a strong < 
testimony of his services to pass under the great seal of Russia. Part ot this 
document was conceived in the following terms : 

4 ^fhat he formerly came hither to serve our great czarian majesty : whilst 10 
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was with us, he stood against our enemies, and fought valiantly. The military 
men that were under his command he regulated and disciplined, and himself led 
them to battle ; and he did and performed everything faithfully, as a noble com- 
mander. And for his trusty services we were pleased to order the said lieuten- 
ant-general to be a general. And now having petitioned us to give him leave 
to return to his own country, we, the great sovereign and czar i an majesty, were 
pleased to order, that the said noble general, who is worthy of all honour, 
Thomas, the son of Thomas Dalyell, should have leave to go into his own coun- 
try. And by this patent of our czarian majesty, we do testify of him, that he 
is a mail of virtue and honour, and of great experience in military affairs. And 
in case lie should be willing again to serve our czarian majesty, lie is to lot us 
know of it beforehand, and he shall come into the dominions of our czarian 
majesty with our safe passports, &c. (liven at our court, in the metropolitan 
city of Musoow, in the year from the creation of the world, 7173, January ti.’’ 

On his return to Scotland, Charles II. manifested a better sense of his pro- 
mises towards him than was customary with that monarch. “ Tom Dalyell » 
was appointed commauder-in-cliief of the forces, and a privy councillor, in l (Bid ; 
subsequently, he represented the county of Linlithgow in parliament, his estates 
being now restored. In the year just mentioned, general Dalyell suppressed 
the ill-starred insurrection of the covenanters. By a bold march across the 
Pentlaud hills, he came upon the insurgents by surprise, and, on the evening 
of the 28th of November, gained a complete victory over them. In this year, 
also, he raised a regiment of foot; hut its place in the military lists is not now 
known. It is known, however, with historic certainty, that sonic years after- 
wards, he raised the distinguished horse regiment called the Scots dreys, which 
was at first composed exclusively of the sons of the cavalier gentry, and was in- 
tended to keep down the unruly children of the covenant. The letters of ser- 
vice for raising the Greys are dated the 25tli of November, hi Ml. The com- 
mission of general Dalyell was intermitted for a fortnight in June, 1(>7‘J, when 
the duke of Monmouth was entrusted with his oilicc, in order to put down the 
Both well Bridge insurrection. It was generally believed, that, if lie had com- 
manded at BothwelL instead of Monmouth, there would have been sharper 
execution upon the insurgents. Being offended at the promotion of Monmouth, 
the old man resigned all Ills employments, hut was quickly restored to them, 
and an ample pension besides. Some years before this period, he had received 
a gift of the forfeited estate of Muir of Caldwell, who was concerned in the 
insurrection suppressed by him in 10(i(»; but his family complain that thoy 
were deprived of this by the reversal of Muirs attainder after the It evolution, 
and that they never received any other compensation for an immense sum 
expended by their ancestor in the public service. 

An individual who rode in Daly el fs army, has left the following graphic 
account of him : — 

“ He was bred up very hardy from Ins youth, both in diet and clothing'. 
He never wore boots, nor above one coat, which was close to liis body, with close 
sleeves, like those we call jocky coats, lie never wore a peruke, nor did he 
shave his heard since the murder of king Charles the first. In my time his 
head was bald, which he covered only with a heaver hat, the brim of which was 
not above three inches broad. His beard was white and bushy, and yet reached 
down almost to his girdle. 1 lie usually went to London once or twice in a 

1 The comb with which he used to dress this ornament of his person is still preserved at 
Bimis. It giv.:s a vast idea oi the extent of the beard, and of die majestic character of Dal- 
yell iu general— being no less than twelve inches broad, while the teeth are at It'.i'-i six inches 
deep. 
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year, .anti then only to kiss the king’s liaml, who had a great esteem for his 
worth and valour. His unusual dress and figure when he was in London, never 
failed to draw after him a great crowd of boys and other young people, who 
constantly attended at his lodgings, and followed him with huzzas as he went to 
court or returned from it. As he was a man of humour, he would always 
thank them for their civilities, when he left them at the door to go into the 
king ; and would let them know exactly at what hour he intended to come out 
again and return to his lodgings. When the king walked in the park, attended 
by some of his courtiers, and Dalyell in his company, the same crowds would 
always be after him, showing their admiration at his beard and dress, so that 
the king could hardly pass on for the crowd ; upon which his majesty bid the 
devil take Dalyell, for bringing such a rabble of boys together, to have their 
guts squeezed out, whilst they gaped at his long heard and antic habit ; re- 
questing him at the same time (as Dalyell used to express it) to sliave and dress 
like other Christians, to keep the poor bairns out of danger. All this could 
neVer prevail upon him to part with his beard ; but yet, in compliance to his 
majesty, he went once to court in the very height of iiishion ; but as soon as 
the king and those about him had laughed sufficiently at the strange figure lie 
made, he reassumed his usual habit, to the great joy of the boys, who had not 
discovered him in his fashionable dress.” Memoirs of Captain Creichton , by 
Swift . 

On the accession of James VII, in 1GS5, Dalyell received a new and en- 
larged commission to be commander-in-chief ; but the tendency of tho court to 
popery offended his conscience so grievously, that it is not probable he could 
have long retained the situation. Death, however, stepped in, and u rescued 
him,” to use ('reichton’s language, “ from the difficulties he was likely to he 
under, between the notions he had of duty to his prince on one side, and true 
zeal for his religion on the other.” He died about Michaelmas, 1G 85. A 
contemporary historian informs us, that ee after he had procured himself a lasting 
name in the wars, he fixed his old age at 13inns, his paternal inheritance, 
adorned by his excellence with avenues, large parks, and fine gardens, and 
pleased himself with the culture of curious flowers and plants.” His estate was 
inherited by a son of the same name, who was created a baronet of Nova Scotia, 
and was succeeded by a daughter Magdalene, who marrying James 'Menteitli of 
Auldcathy, transmitted the property ami title to her son. Sir Janies Menteitli 
Dalyell, great-gvandlather to the present representative. Through this alliance, 
tho family now claims to represent the old line of the earls of Menteitli. 

(jeneral Dalyell, as might be expected, is represented by the presbyterian 
historians as “a man naturally rude and fierce, who had this heightened by his 
breeding and service in Muscovy, where he had seen littJc but the utmost ty- 
ranny and slavery.” There are two ways, however, of contemplating the 
character of even so blood-stained a persecutor as Dalyell. He had, it must 
be remarked, served royalty upon principle in its worst days; had seen a 
monarch beheaded by a small party of his rebel lioug subjects, and a great part 
of the community, including himself, deprived of their property and obliged to 
fly lor their lives to foreign lands ; and all this was on account of one particular 
way of viewing politics and religion. When the usual authorities of the land 
regained their ascendancy, Dalyell must naturally have been disposed to justify 
and support very severe measures, in order to prevent the recurrence of such 
a period as the civil war and usurpation. Thus all his cruelties are resolved 
into an abstract principle, to the relief of his personal character, which other- 
wise, we do not doubt, might be very good. How often do we see, even in 
modern times, action justified upon general views, which would be shuddered 
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at if they stood upon tlicir naked merits, and were to be performed upon the 
sole responsibility of the individual ! 

DALZELL, Anthony, A. M. & F. II. P. was born in the year 1 7 50, at a 
farm house in the parish of Rallio near Edinburgh, the son of an industrious 
husbandman. He acquired the principles of his classical education at the paro- 
chial school of the parish ; from thence he went to the university of Edinburgh. 
There by his assiduity and the gentleness and purity of his manners and conduct, 
lie acquired the esteem of the professors, and, iu consequence of their high 
recommendation, was appointed tutor to lord Maitland, now curl of Lauderdale. 
Ho attended lord Maitland to the university of Glasgow, where he assisted 
him in his studies, and with him heard the celebrated professor Millar deliver 
a course of bis juridical lectures. Having accompanied his pupil to Paris, he 
was on his return home recommended, and through the interest of the Lauder- 
dale family appointed, to succeed Mr Hunter as professor of Greek in the 
university of Edinburgh. Classical learning had fallen into great neglect in 
Edinburgh when Mr Dalzell assumed his chair, for while professor Moore, one 
of the most profound and accurate scholars of the age, was raising the celebrity 
of the Glasgow university, by his teaching of the Greek language, and while the 
Foulises were printing in their press at that city, their beautiful editions of the 
Greek classics, tlie literati of the Scottish capital were dedicating their whole 
attention to the cultivation of English and French literature. It became there- 
fore the anxious desire of professor Dalzcll to revive the taste for ancient learn- 
ing. To promote this object he delivered a course of lectures on the language, 
liislory, eloquence, philosophy, poetry, literature, antiquities, and fine arts of 
tlie Greeks. Possessed of a perfect knowledge of the subject, these lectures 
were admirable for their systematic arrangement and the elegance of the lan- 
guage in which they were clothed, and being delivered in a distinct tone, 
with much suavity of manner, they caused a general and enthusiastic study 
of the language. Indeed it became a sort of fashion of the students of 
the university to attend his lectures, anil the celebrity he acquired had the effect 
of drawing many students to Edinburgh from England, and from distant parts 
of the kingdom. In order still farther to increase that enthusiastic love of 
Grecian literature which he wished to instil into the mimls of his pupils, he 
published several volumes of collections of select passages from the Greek wri- 
ters. These he accompanied with short Latin notes, which are remarkable for 
their perspicuity and judgment, and for the classical purity of tlicir language, 
Tlie unremitting care which he bestowed on the improvement of his students, was 
repaid by them with the most affectionate respect, nor did the interest he felt 
in them, terminate with the discharge of his academical duties, for he exerted 
himself to the utmost in promoting their future welfare, ami to him, hundreds 
owed their establishment in life. But although he was thus eminently success- 
ful in reviving the love of ancient literature in Edinburgh, it was often a subject 
of deep regret to liim, that his influence over the minds of his pupils was only 
transitory, and that when lie happened to meet them in after life, he almost 
invariably found that they had neglected their classical studies. Such, it is 
much to be feared, must ever bo tlie case, the prosecution of ancient learning 
being, generally speaking, incompatible with the struggle and bustle of the world. 
The only satisfaction which remains, is that the deficiency is daily becoming 
less important in the increasing beaaty and copiousness of modern, more es- 
pecially of English literature. 

On the death of Dr James Robertson, professor of oriental languages, Mr 
Dalzcll was appointed to succeed linn as keeper of the library of the university, 
lie was afterwards chosen to succeed the Ilev. Dr John Drysdale, as principal 
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clerk to tlie General Assembly of the church of Scotland, being the first layman 
who had ever held that honourable appointment. For some time before his 
death, the delicate state of his health prevented him from performing his public 
duties, when his place was ably supplied by Dr Thomas Macknight, one of the 
city clergymen of Edinburgh. He died on the 8th December, 1806, having 
for upwards of thirty years shed a lustre on the university by his many virtues, 
his high talents, and great classical attainments. Remarkable for many amiable 
qualities, and endowed with high talents, it may easily be supposed that his 
society was the delight of his friends ; and as he had the good fortune to live 
during one of the brightest periods of Scottish literary history, when a galaxy 
of great men adorned the society of Edinburgh, he included in the circle of 
his acquaintance many of the greatest men this country ever produced. Of the 
number of his intimate friends were Dr Gilbert Stewart, Dr Russel the histo- 
rian, Sir Robert Liston, Dr Robertson the historian, Lord Monboddo, Dugald 
Stewart, and professor Cliristison. Mr Dal/ell, in his stature was about the 
middle height ; his features were full but not heavy, with a fair complexion and 
a mild and serene expression of countenance. His address was pleasing and 
unpretending, and his conversation find manner singularly graceful. He was 
frequently to be met in liis solitary walks in tlio king’s park, which was one of 
liis favourite lounges, lie was married to the daughter of the well known Dr 
John Drysdale of the Tron church, and left several children. 

His works consist of the collections from Greek authors, which he published 
in several volumes, under the title of i( Collectanea Minora,” and “ Collectanea 
Mai ora,” a translation of Chevalier’s Description of the Fla in of Troy, and 
many valuable papers of biography, and on other subjects, which lie contributed 
lo the Edinburgh Royal Society’s Transactions. He also edited I)r Drjsdale’s 
Sermons. 

DAVID I., a celebrated Scottish monarch, was the youngest of the six sons 
of Malcolm III., who reigned between 1057, and 1003, and who must be fa- 
miliar to every reader, as the overthrower of Macbeth, and also the first king 
of the Scots that was entitled to be considered as a civilized prince. The mo- 
ther of king David was Margaret, the sister of Edgar Atheling, heir to Ihe 
Saxon line of English princes, but displaced by William the Conqueror. 'lhe 
year of David’s birth is not known ; but it is conjectured to have been not long 
antecedent to the death of liis father, as ;dl liis elder brothers were then under 
age. It is conjectured that he must have received the name of David, from 
having been born at a time when his mother had no hope of more children, in 
reference to the youngest son of Jesse. Owing to the usurpations of Donald 
Dane, and Duncan, ho spent his early years at the English court, under the pro- 
tection of Henry I., who had married his sister Matilda or Maud, the celebrated 
founder of London bridge. There, according to an English historian, “ his 
manners were polished from the rust of Scottish barbarity.” Here also he took 
to wife, Matilda, the daughter of Waltlieof, earl of Northumberland, and widow 
of Simon de St Liz, earl of Northampton. After the Scottish throne had been 
occupied successively by his elder brothel's, Edgar and Alexander, lie acceded to 
it on the 27th of April, 1124, when he must have been in the very prime of life- 
Soon before this lime, namely, in 1113, he had manifested that zeal for the 
church, which distinguished him throughout his reign, by bringing a colony of 
Benedictine monks from Tyron, in France, whom he settled at Selkirk. These 
he subsequently translated to Roxburgh, and finally, L128, to Kelso. In the 
latter ye ar, besides founding the magnificent monastery of Kelso, lie erected 
that‘w||lolyrood at Edinburgh, which he endowed in the most liberal manner. 

Dulrlmg the reign o 4 ’ Henry 1., David maintained a good understanding with 
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England, and seems to have spent a considerable part of his time in the court, 
of his brother-in-law and sister. The following curious anecdote of one of his 
visits, is related in a volume entitled “ liemaines concerning Britain,” published 
in 1614. €t Queen Maud was so devoutly religious, that she would go to 
church barefooted, and always exorcised herself in works of charity, insomuch, , 
that when king David her brother came out of Scotland to visit her, he found 
her in her privy chamber with a towell about her middle, washing, wiping, and 
kissing poorc people’s feete ; which he disliking, said, 6 verily, if the king 
your husband knew this, you should never kisse his lippes” She replied, ‘ that 
the feete of the king of heaven were to be preferred before the lippes of a king 
inearth!’” On the death of Henry, in 1135, his daughter Maud was dis- 
placed by the usurper Stephen, and, to enforce her right, David made a formi- 
dable incursion into England, taking possession of the country as far as Dur- 
ham. Not being supported, however, by the barons, who had sworn to main- 
tain his niece in her right, he was obliged, by the superior force of Stephen, to 
give up the country he had acquired, his son Henry, accepting at the same 
time, from the usurper, the honour of Huntingdon, with Doncaster, and the 
castle of Carlisle, for which he rendered homage. Next year, David made a 
new incursion, with better success. He is found in 1138 in full possession of 
the northern provinces, while Stephen was unable, from his engagements else- 
where, to present any force against him. The Scots ravaged the country with 
much cruelty, and particularly the domains of the church ; nor was their pious 
monarch able to restrain them. The local clergy, under these circumstances, 
employed all their iuiluence, temporal and spiritual, to collect an army, and 
they at length succeeded. On the 22nd of August, 113S, the two parties met 
on Cuttou Moor, near Northallerton, and to increase the enthusiasm of the 
English, their clerical leaders had erected a standard upon a high carriage, 
mounted on wheels, exhibiting three consecrated banners, with a little casket 
at. the top, containing a consecrated host. The ill-assorted army of the Scot- 
tish monarch gave way before the impetuosity of these men, who were literally 
defending their altars and hearths. This rencounter is known in history, as the 
battle of the Standard. Prince Henry escaped with great diiliculty. Next 
year, David, seems to have renounced all hopes of establishing his niece, lie 
entered into a solemn treaty with Stephen, in virtue of which, the earldoiu of 
Northumberland was conceded to his soil Henry. In 1140, when Stephen was 
overpowered by his subjects, and Maud experienced a temporary triumph, David 
repaired to London, to give her the benefit of his counsel. But a counter insur- 
rection surprised Maud; and David had great diiliculty in escaping along with his 
niece, lie was only saved by the kindness of a young Scotsman, named Oli- 
phant, who served as a soldier under Stephen, and to whom David had been 
godfather. This person concealed the monarch from a very strict search, and 
conveyed him in safety to Scotland. David was so much offended at the manner 
in which he had been treated by Maud, that he never again interfered with her 
affairs in England, for which he had already sacrificed so much. He was even 
struck with remorse, for having endeavoured, by the use of so barbarous a 
people as the Scots, to control the destinies of the civilized English, to whom, 
it would thus appear, he bore more affection than he did to his own native sub- 
jects. At one time, he intended to abdicate the crown, and go into perpetual 
exile in the holy land, in order to expiate this imaginary guilt; but he after- 
wards contented himself with attempting to introduce civilization into his coun- 
ty- Eor this purpose, he encouraged many English gentlemen and barons to 
settle in Scotland, by giving them grants of land. In like manner, lie brought 
many different kinds of foreign monks into the country, settling them in the 
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-various abbeys of Melrose, Newbottlc, Cambuskcnnetb, Kinloss, Dryburgli, and 
Jedburgh, as well as the priory of Lesma1iago v and the Cistercian convent of 
Berwick, all of which were founded and endowed by him. The effects which 
these comparatively enlightened bodies of men must have produced upon the 
country, ought to save David from all modern sneers ns to his apparently ex- 
treme piety. Sanctimoniousness does not appear to have had any concern in 
the matter: lie seems to have been governed alone by a desire of civilizing bis 
kingdom, the rudeness of which must have been strikingly apparent to him, in 
consequence of his education and long residence in England. The progress 
made by the country, in the time of David, was accordingly very great Public 
buildings were erected, towns established, agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce promoted. Laws, moreover, appear to have been now promulgated for 
the first time. David was himself a truly just, and benevolent man. lie used 
to sit on certain days at the gate of his palace, to hear and decide the causes of 
the poor. When justice required a decision against the poor man, he took 
pains to explain the reason, so that he might not go away unsatisfied, (harden- 
ing was one of his amusements, and limiting his chief exercise ; but, says a 
contemporary historian, I have seen him quit his horse, and dismiss his hunting 
equipage, when any, even the meanest of Ins subjects, required an audience. 
He commenced business at day break, and at sunset dismissed his attendants, 
and retired to meditate on liis duty to (hod and the people. By his wife, .Ma- 
tilda, David had a son, Henry; who died before him, leaving Malcolm and 
William, who were successively kings of Scotland ; David, carl of Huntingdon, 
from whom Bruce and BalioL are descended, and several daughters. David I. is 
said, by a monkish historian, to have had a son older than Ilenry, but who 
perished in childhood after a remarkable manner. A person in holy orders had 
murdered a priest at the altar, and was protected by ecclesiastical immunity 
from the punishment due to his offence, llis eyes, however, were put out, and his 
hands and leet cut off He procured crooked irons or hooks to supply the use 
of hands. Thus maimed, destitute, and abhorred, he attracted the attention of 
David, then residing in England as a private mail, from him this outcast of 
society obtained food and raiment. David’s eldest child was then two years 
old ; the ungrateful monster, under pretence of fondling the infant, crushed it 
to death in his iron fangs. For this crime, almost exceeding belief, he was 
torn to pieces by wild horses. On losing his son Henry in 1152. king David 
sent liis son Malcolm on a solemn progress through the kingdom, in order that 
he might l>e acknowledged by the people as their future sovereign. lie in like 
manner recommended liis grandson William to the barons of Northumberland, 
as liis successor in tliat part of his dominions. Having ultimately fixed his 
residence at. Carlisle, the pious monarch breathed his last, May 24tli, 1153 ; 
being found dead in a posture of devotion. David 1., by the acknowledgment 
of Ihicliaiiau himself, was <c a more perfect exemplar of a good king than is to 
be found in all the theories of the learned and ingenious.” 1 

DAVIDSON, John, an eminent divine, was born, w T © may suppose, some 
time about tbo year 1 550, as he was enrolled a student of St Leonard’s col- 
lege in the university *>f St Andrews, in the year 1507 ; where lie continued 

1 James I. is recorded by Mail* to have pronounced this sentence over the grave of liis il- 
lustrious ancestor — 1 '• Rest there, tl mu most pious monarch, but who didst no good to the 
commonwealth, nor uj kings in general;” which Bellenden lias rendered — “Ins was arm soil* 
sanct for the crown.” This only shows that the utility of monasteries was less in the time 
of James 1. than in the days of David I., and that king James regarded nothing as useful 
but what was conducive to liis grand object, the increase of the royal authority. The death 
of James I. is a sufficient, answer to his apophthegm: he was assassinated in consequence yi 
his attempts to render himself useful to kings in general — that is to say, liis attempts to rise 
upon tbo i^ins of the nobility. 
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until 1570. Being educated for the ininistvy, he early displayed much fer- 
vour in liis piety, and a fearless boldness and constant /cal in the cause of the 
reformation in Scotland. When the regent Morton, in the year 1573, ob- 
tained an order in the privy council, authorizing the union of several 
parishes into one, Davidson, then a regent in St Leonard’s college, expressed 
his opposition to, and displeasure at that crying abuse in the church, in a 
poem, which, although printed without his knowledge, brought him into great 
trouble. He was summoned to a justice-ayre held at Haddington, when sen- 
tence of imprisonment was pronounced against him ; he was, however, soon 
after liberated on bail, in the hope that the leniency thus shown would induce 
him to retract what he had written, or at least that his brethren might be pre- 
vailed upon to condemn the poem. But these expectations were disappointed, 
and Davidson, iinding the intercession even of some of the principal gentry in 
the country unavailing, and that nothing but a recantation would save him 
from punishment, tied to the west of Scotland, and them e into England, where 
he remained until the degradation of the regent, when he returned home, lie 
ultimately attended the earl, along with other clergymen, when his lordship 
was about to sutler on the scaffold, and on that occasion a reconciliation took 
place between them. 

Davidson again involved himself in difficulties by tile active part which he 
took against Robert Montgomery, minister of Stirling. Robert Montgomery, 
it appears, had made a Siinoniacal purchase of the archbishopric of Glasgow 
from the earl of Lennox ; after which, accompanied by a number of soldiers, 
Montgomery came to Glasgow, and proceeded to the church. He there found 
the incumbent in the pulpit, when going up to him lie pulled him by the 
sleeve, and cried “ Gome down, sirrah.” The minister replied, “ lie was placed 
there by the Kirk, and would give place to none who intruded themselves with- 
out orders.” Thereupon much confusion and bloodshed ensued. The presby- 
tery of Stirling suspended Montgomery, and were supported in tlieir authority 
by the General Assembly ; but the earl of Lennox, not inclined to submit to 
this opposition, obtained a commission from the king, to try and bring the 
offenders to justice. Before this court could be held, however, the carl of 
Gowric and other noblemen seized upon the young king, and carried him to 
the castle of Rutliven, and there constrained him to revoke the commission, 
and to banish the earl of Lennox from the kingdom. But the king having 
afterwards made his escape from his rebel nobles, banished all those who had 
been engaged in this treasonable enterprise. Montgomery, who in the mean- 
while had made submission to the church, again revived his claim to the arch- 
bishopric of Glasgow', whereon Mr Davidson, then minister of Libberton, was 
appointed by the presbytery of Edinburgh to pronounce sentence of excom- 
munication against him ; which duty he performed with great boldness. He 
was also appointed one of the commission sent to Stirling to remonstrate with 
the king on account of this measure in favour of Montgomery. In consequence, 
however, of the “ faithfulness ” with which he had admonished his majesty, 
Davidson found it expedient to make a hurried journey into England, where 
lie remained for a considerable time. 

Having returned to Scotland, Mr Davidson signalized himself in the year 
1590, by his letter in answer to Dr Banci oft’s attack oil the church of Scot- 
land. In 1596, while minister of I’restonpaus, he took an active part in ac- 
complishing the renewal of the national covenant. He was chosen to 
minister unto the assemblage of divines and elders which congregated for con- 
fession and prayer in the Little Church of Edinburgh, as a preparatory step to 
the introduction of the overture for that purpose into the general assembly ; 
n. i 
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and on this occasion “he was so assisted by the Spirit working upon tlieir 
hearts, that within an hour after they had convened, they began to look with 
quite another countenance than at first, and while lie was exhorting them, llm 
whole assembly melted into tears before him.” “ Before they dismissed, they 
solemnly entered into a new League and Covenant, holding up tlieir hands, 
with such signs of sincerity as moved all present.” And “ that afternoon, the 
/'general) assembly enacted the renewal of the covenant by particular synods.” — 
(J alder wood,' a Church History. 

. In the general assembly, held at Dundee in the year 159S, it was proposed 
that tho clergy should vote in Parliament in the name of the church. David- 
son, looking upon this measure as a mere device for the introduction of bishops, 
opposed it violently. “ Busk, husk, husk him,” he exclaimed, “ as bonnily as 
you can, and bring him in as fairly as you will, we si ill see him weel enough — we 
can discern the horns of his mitre.” lie concluded by entreating the assembly 
not. to he rash ; for, “ brethren,” said he, “ sec* you not how readily the bishops 
begin to creep up.” He would have protested against the measure, but 
the king, who was present, interposed and said, “ That shall not he granted : see, 
if you have voted and reasoned before.” “ Never, Sir,” said Davidson, “ hut with- 
out prejudice to any protestation made or to he made.” lie then tendered his 
protestation, which., after having been past from one to another, was at last laid 
down before the clerk ; whereon the king took it up, and having showed it to 
tlie moderator and others who were around him, he put it in liis pocket. The 
consequences of this protest did not however end here ; Davidson was charged 
to appear before the council, and was by order of the Icing committed prisoner 
to the castle of Kdinburgh ; hut on account of the infirm state of liis health, the 
place of liis confinement was changed to liis own manse. Afterwards liis liberty 
was extended to the hounds of liis own parish, in which he was allowed to per- 
form the duties of liis charge : and there, after labouring in liis vocation for 
some years, during which lie suffered much from bad health, lie died at Prcslon- 
pans in the year Hi 01. 

He was unquestionably a man of sincere piety, although of an ardent and 
bold disposition, which, oil many occasions, induced him to take the lead in 
somewhat violent measures. Davidson is particularly deserving of notice oil ac- 
count of the exertions which lie made for the religious and literary instruction 
of liis parishioners in Prcstonpans. At liis own expense he built the churcli,lihe 
manse, and the school, and school-master’s house. The school was ereeted for 
teaching the three learned languages, and he bequeathed all his heritably; ;iind 
moveable property for its support. But by much the most extraordinary fea- 
ture in his character, was his pretensions to prophetic powers ; and the follow- 
ing anecdotes, if they do not confirm these pretensions, at least prove him to 
he long headed and sagacious, and possessed of a little of that priestcraft for 
which liis Roman catholic brethren were so remarkable. Calderwood tells, that 
Davidson “ one day seeing Mr John Kerr, the minister of Preslonpans, going 
in a scarlet cloak like a courtier, told him to Jay aside tliat abominable dress, as 
lie (Davidson) was destined to succeed him in his ministry ; which accordingly 
came to pass.” On another occasion, when John Spot tis wood, minister of Hai- 
der, and James Law, minister of Kirkliston, were called before the synod of 
Lothian, on the charge of playing at foot-hall on Sunday; Davidson who was 
acting as moderator, moved that tho culprits should be deposed from tlieir 
charges. The synod however awarded them a slighter punishment ; and when 
they were called in to receive their sentence, Davidson called out to them, 
“ Come in, you pretty foot-ball men, the synod ordains you only to he re- 
bilfciftV’ Then, address. ng the meeting, ho said. “ And now. brethren, let me 
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tell you what reward you shall get for your lenity ; these two men shall tram- 
ple on your necks, and the necks of the whole ministry of Scotland.” The 
one was afterwards archbishop of St Andrews, and the other of Glasgow. — We 
quote the following from Wodrow’s MS. “ Lives of Scottish Clergymen.” When 
Davidson was about to rebuild the church of Prestonpans, “a place was found 
most convenient upon the lands of a small heritor of the parish, called Janies 
Pinkerton. Mr Davidson applied to him, and signiiicd that such a place of his 
land, and five or six acres were judged most proper for building the church 
and churchyard dyke, and he behoved to sell them.” The other said i( he 
would never sell them, hut he would freely gift those acres to so good a use 
which lie did. Mr Davidson said, “ James, ye shall he no loser, and ye shall 
not want a .lames Pinkerton to succeed you lor many generations and hither- 
to, as 1 was informed some years ago, there has been still a James Pinkerton 
succeeding to that small heritage in that parish, descending from him ; and 
after several of them hud been in imminent danger when cliildiess. 

DEMPSTER, Thomas, a learned professor and miscellaneous writer, was born 
at Brechin, in the shire of Angus, sometime in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century. Of his family or education nothing certain has been preserved, far- 
ther than that he studied at Cambridge. In France, whither he went at an 
early period of his life, and where probably he received the better part of his 
education, lie represented himself as a man of family, and possessed of a good 
estate, which he had abandoned for his religion, the Homan catholic, lie was 
promoted to a professor’s eliair at Paris, in the college of Beauvais. Bayle 
says, that though his business was only to teach a school, lie was as ready to 
draw his sword as his pen, and as quarrelsome as if he had been a duellist by 
profession ; scarcely a day passed, lie adds, in which he did not tight either 
with his sword or at listy cuffs, so that he was the terror of all the school-mas- 
ters. Though he was of this quarrelsome temper himself, it does not appear 
however that he gave any encouragement to it in others; for one of his students 
having sent a challenge to another, he had him horsed on the back of a fellow- 
student, and whipped him upon the seat of honour most severely before a full 
class. To revenge this monstrous nilVont, the scholar brought three of tile 
king’s lifcguards-men, who were his relations, into the college. Dempster, 
however, Mas not tube thus tamed. Ue caused hamstring the lifeguards men’s 
horses before the college gate; themselves he shut up close prisoners in the bcl- 
frey, whence they were not relieved for several days. Disappointed of tlieir 
revenge in this way, the students had recourse to another. They lodged an 
information against his life and character, which not choosing to meet, Demp- 
ster fled into England. 1 low long lie remained, or in wliat maimer he was 
employed there, we have not been informed ; but he married a woman of un- 
common beauty, with whom he returned to Paris. Walking the streets of ‘Paris 
with his wife, who, proud of her beauty, had bared a more Ilian ordinary por- 
tion of her breast and shoulders, which were of extreme whiteness, they were 
surrounded by a mob of curious spectators, and narrow ly escaped being trodden 
to death. Crossing the Alps, he obtained a professor’s chair in the university 
of Pisa, with a handsome salary attached to it. Here liis comfort, and perhaps 
his usefulness was again marred by the conduct of his beautiful wife, who at 
length eloped with one of his scholars. Previously to this, we suppose, for the 
time is by no means clearly stated, he had been professor in the university 
of Nimes, w hich he obtained by an honourable competition in a public, dispute 
upon a passage of Virgil. “ T his passage,” he says himself, “ was proposed to me as 
a difficulty not to be solved, when 1 obtained the professorship in the royal col- 
lege of Nimes, which was disputed for by a great number of erndidates, and 
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which I .it once very honourably carried from the other competitors ; though 
some busy people would have had it divided among several, the senate declaring 
in my favour, and not one among so many excellent men, and eminent in every 
part of learning dissenting, besides Hornier. The choice being also approved 
by the consuls, and the other citizens, excepting some lew whom l could name 
if they deserved it ; but since they are unworthy so much honour, I shall let 
their envy and sly malice die with them, rather than contribute to their living by 
taking notice of them.” At this period Dempster must have professed to be a 
Huguenot, the university of N lines being destined solely for the professors of 
the reformed religion. Be this as it may, Dempster, driven from Pisa by the in- 
fidelity of his wile, proceeded to Bologna, where he obtained a professorship 
which he held till Ills death in the year 16 w 25. 

Dempster was the author of many books, and during his own life certainly 
enjoyed a most extensive reputation. His powers of memory were so great, 
that he himself was in the habit of saying, that he did not know wliat it was to 
forget. Not king, it was said by some of bis encomiasts, lay so hidden in the 
monuments of antiquity, but that lie remembered it ; and they gave him on this 
account the appellation of a speaking library, lie was also allowed to have 
been exceedingly laborious, reading generally fourteen bom’s every day. If 
he really <le voted so large a portion of his time to reading, his knowledge of 
books, even though liis memory bad been but of ordinary capacity, must have 
been immense; but lie wanted judgment to turn his reading to any proper ac- 
count. What was still worse, lie was destitute of common honesty ; “ and 
shamefully,” says Bayle, “ published l know not how many fables.” In his 
catalogue of the writers of Scotland, it lias been observed that lie frequently 
inserted those of England, Wales, and Ireland, just as suited his fancy; and to 
confirm his assertions, very often quoted books which were never written, and 
appealed to authors which never existed. ' e Thomas Dempster,” says JVI. Bail let, 
“ has given us an ecclesiastical history of Scotland in nineteen books; wherein lie 
speaks much of the learned men of that country. But though he was an able 
man in other respects, his understanding was not the more sound, nor his judg- 
ment the more solid, nor his conscience the better for ife. lie would have 
wished that all learned men had been Scots, lie forged titles of books which 
were never published, to raise the glory of his native country; and lias been 
guilty of several cheating tricks, by which he lias lost his credit among, jnen of 
learning. 

The catalogue of Dempster's works is astonishingly ample, and thewlbpidoiibl- 
edly exhibit proofs of uncommon erudition. Of his numerous wrilSS^ how- 
ever, his I list or ia Kcclrsiastica Gent is Scotoi urn, is the most remarkable, 
though, instead of being as its title would indicate, an ecclesiastical histoty of Scot- 
land, it is merely a list of Scottish authors and Scottish saints. The work was com- 
posed in Italy, where, it is presumable, the works of Scottish authors were not 
easily accessible ; in consequence of which lie could not be expected to proceed 
with any very great, degree of accuracy ; but many of bis emirs, even candour 
must admit, are not the result of inadvertency, but of a studied intention to mis- 
lead.* A limro, fabulous work never laid claim to the hoi loin's of history. Of the 
..names which he so splendidly emblazons, a large proportion is wholly fictitious, 

, and his anecdotes of writers who have actually existed, are entitled to any kind of 
commendation but that of credibility. In extenuation of this fabulous propensity, 
However, it ought to be observed, that he lived in an age when such fabrica- 
tions were considered as meritorious rather than reprehensible. T he rage for 
legen^iramed for promoting the practice of piety, as, Was foolishly imagined, 
gave Vgeueral ohliqui > to the minds of men, rendering' them utterly insensible 
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to the sacred claims and the immutable character of (ruth. The most impudent 
lie; if it was supposed to favour the cause of religion, was dignified with the 
namoofa pious fraud; and the most palpable falsehood, if it was designed to 
promote national glory, met, from the general impulse of national vanity, with 
the* same indulgence. Hence that contemptible mass of falsehood and of fiction, 
which darkens and disfigures all, and lias totally blotted out the early history of 
some nations. Dempster had certainly an irritable, and, in some degree, a 
ferocious disposition, but we do not see that he ought to be charged witli moral 
turpitude beyond the average of the men of his own age and standing in so- 
ciety. Yet lor Jhe honour of his country, as he foolishly imagined, he lias 
amassed an immense mass of incredible fictions, which he lias gravely told ; and 
seems to have hoped mankind in general would receive ns well authenticated his- 
torical facts. Losing in the brilliancy of his imagination any little spark of in- 
tegrity that illumined his understanding, when the reputation of his native 
country was concerned, he seems to have been incapable of distinguishing be- 
tween truth and falsehood. In this respect, however, lie does not stand alone, 
the earlier historians of every country being in sonic degree chargeable with 
the same falling. Even in the most splendid works of the same kind, written 
at periods comparatively late, many passages might be pointed out, which there 
is no necessity for supposing their compilers seriously believed. With ail his 
taiil ts, the reputation of Dempster certainly extended itself to every country oi 
Europe ; and though his most elaborate works are digested with so little care 
or so little skill, that they can only' he regarded as collections of ill assorted 
materials, exhibiting little merit beyond assiduity of transcription ; yet it would 
perhaps be difficult to point out another Scottish writer who had the same in- 
timate acquaintance with classical antiquity. 

DEMPSTER, Heohok, of Dunnichen, (an estate near Dundee, which his grand- 
father, a merchant in that town, had acquired in trade), was horn about the 
y car 1 7. 15. He was educated at the grammar school of Dundee, and the 
university of St Andrews; after which he repaired to Edinburgh, where in 
1755 he became a member of the faculty of advocates. Possessed of an am- 
ple fortune, and being of a social disposition, Mr Dempster entered eagerly 
into all the gayeties of the metropolis; and at the same time he cultivated the 
friendship of a group of young men conspicuous lor their talents, ami sonic 
of whom afterwards attained to eminence. In the number were William 
llobertson and David Hume, the future historians. Mr Dempster became a 
member of the “ Poker Club ” instituted by the celebrated l)r Adam Ferguson, 
which met in a house near the Ncther-bow, and had for its object harmless con- 
viviality i but a society which included Davul llume, William Robertson, John 
Home (the author of ‘ Douglas’). Alexander Carlyle, and Ceorgc Dempster, must 
necessarily have conduced to the intellectual improvement ot its members. It 
was succeeded, in the year 175(5, by the “ Select Society” a much more ex- 
tensive association, consisting of most of the men oi talent, rank, and learning 
in Scotland. The object of this society was the advancement of literature and 
the promotion of the study and speaking ot the English language in Scotland, 
and Dempster was one of the ordinary directors. A list ot the members oi this 
society will be found in the appendix to professor Dugald fete wart’s life oi Dr 
ltobertson. 

After travelling some time on the continent, Mr Dempster returned to 
Scotland, and practised for a short while at the bar. Put, abandoning that 
profession early in life, he turned his attention to politics, and stood candidate 
for the Fife and Forfar district of burghs. His contest was a very arduous one, 
and cost him upwards of £ 10,000 ; but it was successful, for he vms returned 
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member to the twelfth parliament of Great Britain, which met on the 25th 
November, 1762. ile entered the house of commons as an independent 
member unshackled by party. In the year 1765, he obtained the patent office 
of secretary to the Scottish order of the Thistle, an office more honourable than 
lucrative ; and it was the only reward which he cither sought or procured for 
twenty-eight years of faithful service in parliament. Mr Dempster was de- 
cidedly opposed to the contest with the American colonies, which ended in their 
independence ; and concurred with Mr Pitt and Mr Fox, in maintaining, that 
taxes could not be constitutionally imposed without representation, lie did 
not, however, enter into any factious opposition to the ministry during the 
continuance of the first American war ; but on its conclusion he was strenuous 
in his endeavours to obtain ail immediate reduction of the military establish- 
ment, and the abolition of sinecure places and pensions. He joined Mr Pitt, 
when that great statesman came into power, and supported him in his financial 
plans, particularly in the establishment of the sinking fund. Mr Dempster 
had directed much of iiis attention to the improvement of our national com- 
merce and manufactures, which he desired to see freed from all restraint. But 
the object to which at this time and for many years afterwards he seems to have 
directed his chief attention, was the encouragement of the {Scottish iisheiics. 
T his had been a favourite project with the people of Scotland, ever since the 
time when the duke of York, afterwards James II. patronized and became 
a subscriber to a company formed expressly for the purpose. At length Mr 
Dempster succeeded in rousing the British parliament to a due appreciation of 
the national benefits to be derived from the encouragement of the fisheries on 
the northern shores, and was allowed to nominate the committee for reporting 
to the house the best means of carrying his plans into execution. 

About this period, Mr Dempster was elected one of the East India Company’s 
directors. It is believed that his election took place in opposition to the 
prevailing interest in lhe directory; and certainly his mistaken notions on the 
subject of oriental politics must have rendered him an inefficient member of 
that court. Misled by the commercial origin of the corporation, he would 
have had the company, after it lmd arrived at great political influence, and 
had acrpiired extensive territorial possessions in India, to resign its sovereign 
power and to coniine itself to its mercantile speculations. T he policy of re- 
linquishing territorial dominion in India, has long been a cry got up for party 
purposes ; but it seems very extraordinary that Dempster, controlled by uo 
such influence, should have so violently opposed liitnself to the true interest of 
the country. The error into which he fell is now obvious ; he wis&tl to 
maintain an individual monopoly, when the great wealth of the counjgjy ren- 
dered it no longer necessary, while lie proposed to destroy our svghjf over 
India, when it might be made the means of defending and extending dHf com- 
merce. Finding liimsolf unable to alter our Indian policy, lie withdraw from 
the directory and became a violent parliamentary opponent of the company. 
11c supported Mr Fox’s India bill, a measure designed chiefly for the purpose 
of consolidating a whig administration ; and on one occasion lie declared, that 
“ all chartered rights should be held inviolable, — tliose derived from one char- 
ter only excepted That is the sole and single charter which ought in my mind 
tp be destroyed, for the sake of the country, for lhe sake of India, and for the 
safi£?of humanity,” — “ I for my part lament, that the navigation to India had 
ever been disojM'ed.. and I now conjure ministers to abandon all ideas of 
sov^lignty iirMpt quarter of the world : for it would he wiser to inako some 
one o{ the native princes king of the country, and leave India to itself” 

In 1785, Mr Dqmpstcr gave his support to the Grenville act, by which 
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provision was made for the decision of contested elections by committees 
chosen by ballot. On the regency question of 17 88-1), he was opposed to the 
ministry ; declaring that an executive so constituted would “ resemble nothing 
that ever was conceived before ; an un-whig, un-tory, odd, awkward, anoma- 
lous monster. ” 

In the year 1790, Mr Dempster retired from parliamentary duties. Whether 
this was owing to his own inclination, or forced upon him by (he superior in- 
fluence of the Atliole family, a branch of which succeeded him in the repre- 
sentation of his district of burghs, seems doubtful. He now devoted his un- 
divided attention to the advancement of the interests of his native country. It 
was chiefly through his means tlmt an act of parliament had been obtained, af- 
fording protection and giving bounties to the fisheries in Scotland ; and that a 
joint stock company had been formed for their prosecution. In the year 1788, 
he had been elected one of the directors of this association, and on that oc- 
casion lie delivered a powerful speech to the members, in which lie gave an 
historical account of the proceedings for extending the fisheries on the coasts of 
(ircat Britain. He then showed them that the encouragement of the fisheries 
was intimately connected with the improvement of the Highlands ; and in this 
manner, by his zeal and activity in the cause, Mr Dempster succeeded in engag- 
ing the people of Scotland to the enthusiastic prosecution of this undertaking. 
The stock raised, or expected to be raised, by voluntary contribution, was esti- 
mated at ^150,000. Even from India considerable aid was supplied by the 
Scotsmen resident in that country. The company purchased large tracts of 
land at Tobermory in Mull, on Loch-Broom in lioss-shire, and on Loch-Bay 
and Loch-Eolliart in the isle of Sky ; at all of those stations they built bar- 
hours or quays and erected storehouses. Every thing bore a promising aspect, 
when the war of 1793 with France broke out, and involved the project in ruin. 
The price of their stock fell rapidly, and many became severe suflerers by the 
depreciation. Still, however, although the undertaking prmed disastrous to 
the shareholders, yet the country at large is deeply indebted to Mr Dempster for 
the great national benefit which has since accrued from the parliamentary en- 
couragement given to our fisheries. 

In farther prosecution of his patriotic designs, Mr Dempster attempted to 
establish a manufacturing village at Skibo, on the coast of Caithness ; but the 
local disadvantages, in spite of the cheapness of labour and provisions, were in- 
superable obstacles to its prosperity ; and the consequence was. that lie not only 
involved himself, but his brother also, in heavy pecuniary loss, without conferring 
any lasting beneiit on the district. 

On the close of his parliamentary career, Mr Dempster had discontinued his 
practice of passing the winter in London, and spent his time partly at his 
seat at Dunnichcn, and partly in St Andrews. In that ancient city he enjoyed 
the society of his old friend Dr Adam Ferguson, and of the learned professors 
of the university ; and we have a pleasing picture of the happy serenity in 
which this excellent and truly patriotic statesman passed the evening of his life, 
in the fact that he was in use to send round a vehicle, which he facetiously de- 
nominated “ the route coach” in order to convey some old Indies to his 
house, who, like himself, excelled in the game of whist, an amusement in which 
he took singular pleasure. His time while at Dunnichen was more usefully 
employed. When Mr Dempster first directed his attention to the improvement 
ot his estate, the tenantry in the north of Scotland were still subject to many ot 
the worst evils of the feudal system. “ I found,” he says (speaking of the con- 
dition of his own farmers), “ my few tenants without leases, subject to the black- 
smith of the barony ; iluvled toils mills; wedded to the wretched ^steiii ot 
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out-field and in; bound to pay kain and to perforin personal services; clothed 
in hodden, and lodged in hovels.” The Highland proprietors, instead of at- 
tempting to improve the condition of their farmers and peasantry, were driving 
them into exile, converting the cultivated lands on their estates into pasturage, 
and supplying the place of their tenantry with black cattle. Mr Dempster, in 
order to lind employment for the population thus cruelly driven from their na- 
tive country, became more strenuous in Ills endeavours for the encouragement 
of our fisheries ; while, in the course he pursued on his own estate, he held out 
a praise-worthy example to the neighbouring proprietors, of the mode which 
they ought to pursue in the improvement of their estates. He granted long 
leases to his tenants, and freed them from all personal services or unnecessary 
restrictions in the cultivation of their grounds ; he inclosed and drained his 
lands ; he built the neat village of Lethani ; he drained and improved the loch 
or moss of Dimnichen, and the peat bog of liestennet, by which he added 
greatly to the extent and value of his property, and rendered the air more 
salubrious. And having ascertained by experiments that his land abounded in 
marl, lie immediately rendered the discovery available ; in so much, it is esti- 
mated, that he acquired a quantity of that valuable manure of the value of 
£14,000. But nothing can prove more encouraging to the patriotic endeavours 
of proprietors for the promotion of agriculture and the improvement of their es- 
tates, than the following letter, addressed by Mr Dempster to the editor of the 
Farmer’s 31agazine — a work which had been dedicated to himself : 

“ Sir, — How much depends upon mankind thinking soundly and wisely on 
agricultural topics, which, in point of extent, surpass all others, and which may 
be said to embrace the whole surface of the globe we inhabit ! I would still be 
more lavish in my commendation of your design, were it not that I should 
thereby indirectly make a panegyric on myself For these last forty years of 
my life, I have acted in the management of my little rural concerns on the 
principles you so strenuously inculcate. I found my few tenants without leases, 
subject to the blacksmith of the barony ; thirled to its mills ; wedded to the 
wretched system of out-lie Id and in : bound to pay kain, and to perform per- 
sonal services ; clothed in hodden, and lodged in hovels. You have enriched 
the magazine with the result. of your farming excursions. Pray, direct one of 
them to the county I write from ; peep in upon Dimnichen, and if you lind^one 
of the evils I have enumerated existing ; if you can trace a question, at my in- 
stance, in a court of law, with any tenant as to liow he labours his farm ; or 
find one of them not securedHiy a lease of nineteen years at least, and his life, — 
the barony shall be yours You will find me engaged in a controversy of the 
most amiable kind with lord Carrington, defending the freedom of the Eng- 
lish tenants from the foolish restrictions with which their* industry is shackled ; 
prohibitions to break up meadow bind, to sow flax, to plant tobacco, &c., 
all imposed by foolish fear’s, or by ignorance ; and confirmed by the selfish 
views of land stewards, who naturally wish the dependence of farmers on their 
will and pleasure, (iod knows, Scotland is physically barren enough, situated 
in a high latitude, composed of ridges of high mountains ; yet, in my opinion, 
moral causes contribute still more to its sterility. 

“ I urge tlie zealous prosecution of your labours, as a general change of sys- 
tem and sentiment is only to be effected slowfy ; your maxims are destined, 
first, to revolt mankind, and, long after, to reform them. There never was a 
less successful apostle than I bare been. In a mission of .forty years, I cannot 
IgMst of one convert. I still find the tenants of my nearest neighbours and best 

nds, cutting down the laird’s corn, while their own crops are imperiously 
Bg for their sicki.es. 1 am much pleased with- the rotations you suggest; 
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and as those topics are very favourite ones with me, they occupy no small por- 
tion of my leisuvc moments. 

iC The Highland Society’s being silent on the subject of the emigration of the 
Highlanders, who are gone, going, and preparing to go in whole clans, can only 
he accounted for by those who are more intimately acquainted with the state of the 
Highlands than 1 pretend to be. One would think the society were disciples of 
Pinkerton,, who says, the best thing we could do, would be to get rid entirely 
of the Celtic tribe, and people their country with inhabitants from the low 
country. How little does he know the valour, the frugality, the industry of 
those inestimable people, or their attachment to their friends and country ! 
L would not give a little Highland child for ten of the highest Highland moun- 
tains in all Lochaber. With proper encouragement to its present inhabitants, 
the next century might see the Highlands of Scotland cultivated to its summits, 
like Wales or Switzerland ; its valleys teeming with soldiers for our army, its 
bays, lakes, and friths with seamen for our navy. 

“ At the height of four hundred feet above the level of the sea, and ten 
miles removed from it, 1 dares not venture on spring wheat, but 1 have had one 
advantage from my elevation ; my autumn wheat has been covered with snow 
most of the winter, through which its green shoots peep very prettily. 1 have 
sometimes believed that this hardy grain is belter calculated for our cold climate 
than is generally thought, if sown on well cleaned and dunged land, very 
early, perhaps by tlie end of September, so as to be in ear when we get our 
short scorch of heat from 1 5th July to 15th August, and to proiit by it. 

“ 1 was pleased with your recommending married farm servants. I don’t 
value mine a rush till they marry the lass they like. On my farm of 1-20 acres, 
1 can show such a crop of thriving human stock as delights me. f rom live to 
seven years of age, they gather my potatoes at Id, 2d, and 3d per day, and the 
sight of such a joyous busy field of industrious happy creatures revives my old 
age. Our dairy fattens them like pigs; our cupboard is their apothecary’s 
shop; and the old casten clothes of the family, l>y the industry of their 
mothers, look like birthday suits on them. Some of them attend the groom to 
water his horses ; some the carpenter’s shop, and all go to the parish school in 
the winter time, whenever they can crawl the length.” 

There is something extremely delightful in the complacency with which the 
good old man thus views the improvements he had wrought on his estate, and 
the happiness he had diffused among those around him. 

After having enjoyed much good health, and a cheerful old age, until his 
last illness, Mr Dempster died on the 13th of February, 1818, in the 84th year 
of his age. We cannot more appropriately finish our imperfect sketch of this 
good and able patriot, than by subjoining an extract from one of his letters to 
his friend Sir John Sinclair — “ I was lately on my death-bed, and no retrospect 
afforded me more satisfaction tiian that of having made some scores — hundreds 
of poor Highlanders happy, and put them in the way of being rich themselves, 
and of enriching the future lairds of Skibo and Portrossie. — Diinnichcn, 2nd 
Nov. 1807.” 

DICK, Sir, At.kxander, llart., of Prestonticld, near Edinburgh, was born on 
the 23d of October, 1703. He was the third son of Sir William Cunningham 
of Caprington, by dame Janet, daughter and heiress of Sir James Dick of Pres- 
tonfield. While liis two elder brothers were to succeed to ample fortunes, one 
from the father, and the other from the mother, Alexander was left in a great 
measure dependent on his own exertions. He accordingly chose the profession 
°f medicine ; and after acquiring the preliminary branches of his profession in 
Edinburgh, proceeded to l^eyden, where lie pursued his medical studies under 
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the famous Dr Boerliaave. On the 3 1st of August, 1725, he obtained the degree 
of doctor of medicine from the university of Leyden ; on which occasion he 
published his inaugural dissertation “ De Epilepsia,” which did him much credit. 
Soon after this, he returned home, when he received from the university of St 
Andrews, a second diploma as doctor of medicine, bearing date the 23d of 
January, 1727. On the 7th November of the same year, he was admitted a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 

Dr Cunningham, for he still bore the name of his father, soon after these 
distinctions liad been conferred on him by his countrymen, undertook a lour 
through Europe. Enabled by his extensive knowledge of classical learning, 
and by his accomplished taste, to appreciate and profit by a residence in Italy, 
he made a lengthened sojourn in that beautiful country. But, having at last 
returned to Croat Britain, he was induced, by the persuasion of Mr Hooke, an 
intimate friend, and a man of great fortune in Pembrokeshire, to settle in that 
county, where for many years his reputation as a physician stood very high. 

His immediately elder brother. Sir William Dick, having died without issue, Dr 
Cunningham succeeded in terms of the entail, to the estate and name of his 
mother, and the baronetcy of his brother. Sir William ; whereupon he left 
Pembrokeshire and took up his residence at Prestonlield. Although lie had 
now determined to discontinue the practice of his profession, still betook an ac- 
tive interest in promoting the study and knowledge of medicine in Scotland. 
In the year 1750, he was unanimously chosen president of the college of phy- 
sicians of Edinburgh ; and so fully convinced were his fellow-members of his 
'zeal for the advancement of the profession, and of his great abilities, that he 
w as seven times successively elected to preside over them: and it was only at 
his earnest request that they were induced to desist from again choosing him to 
till that honourable office ; for he deemed it unfair thus to deprive other mem- 
bers of a dignity to which their abilities well entitled them. He did not, how- 
ever, discontinue his endeavours to promote the welfare of the college, but 
strenuously exerted himself in forwarding every undertaking which had for its 
object the honour or interest of the body, more especially, by contributing with 
liberality to the expense of erecting the present physicians’ hall. As a testi- 
mony of the high sense which his professional brethren entertained of his ser- 
vices, a portrait of him was, by a unanimous vote, hung up in their hall* The 
Royal Society was likewiso deeply indebted to Sir Alexander Dick for his exer- 
tions in procuring their royal charter, and his name is enrolled as one qf the 
first of the members. For many years he discharged with zeal the duties of a 
manager of the royal infirmary of Edinburgh, and it was his constant endea- 
vour, to render that valuable institution equally subservient to the purposes ol 
benevolence, and to the promotion of the study of medicine and surgery. 

When the seed of the true rhubarb plant was first introduced into Great 
Britain by Dr Mounsey of Petersburg, Sir Alexander Dick bestowed great 
attention on its culture, and on the drying and preparing it for the market. 
The success which attended his exertions on this occasion, called forth the ap- 
probation of the London society for the encouragement of arts and commerce ; 
and in the year 177 1 they presented him with a gold prize medal for the best 
specimen of rhubarb. 

Sir Alexander Dick did not coniine his patriotic exertions to the advancement 
of his own profession, but took an active share in every undertaking which he 
conceived likely to prove beneficial to the city of Edinburgh or its neighbour- 
hood. In particular, the citizens were much indebted to him for the improve- 
ments which he effected in the highways around the metropolis. 

Sir Alexander was twice married — In April, 1736, to his cousin Janet, 
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daughter of Alexander Dick, merchant in Edinburgh, by whom he had live 
children, but two daughters only survived him ; and in March, 17(32, lie married 
Mary, daughter of David Butler of Pembrokeshire, by whom he had seven chil- 
dren. Three sons and three daughters of the latter marriage survived him. 
Having attained the 83d year of li is age, with faculties unimpaired, he died on 
the I Oth of November, 1785 ; and his death, notwithstanding the very advanced 
age he had reached, was generally lamented as a loss to society, lie was of a 
kind and amiablo character, and remarkable for the mildness and sweetness of 
his disposition, and for the unwearied zeal and activity with which ho promoted 
the .advancement of medical knowledge in Scotland, as well as the improvement 
and welfare of his native city. 

DICKSON, David, one of the most eminent presbyterian divines of the 
seventeenth century, — of whom, Wodrow remarks, that, “ if ever a Scots Bio- 
graphy and the lives of our eminent ministers and Christians be published, ho 
will shine there as a star of the first magnitude, — was a native of Glasgow.” 
Wo may be permitted to devote a few pages to the history of a man, recommend- 
ed by so high an authority, but still more by bis talents and virtues. 

John Dick, or Dickson, was a merchant in Glasgow, — possessed of considera- 
ble 'wealth, and the proprietor of t lie lands of the kirk of the muir, in the 
parish of St Ninians, .and barony of Fintry. He and his wife, both persons of 
eminent piety, had been several years married without children, when they en- 
tered into a solemn vow, that, if the Lord would give them a son, they would 
devote him to the service of his church. A day was appointed, and their 
Christian townsmen were requested to join with them in lasting and prayer. 
Without further detail of this story, we shall merely say, that Mr David Dick- 
son, their son, was born in the Tron street (or Trongate) of Glasgow, in 1583 ; 
but the vow was so far forgot, that he was educated for mercantile pursuits, in 
which lie was eminently unsuccessful, and the cause of much pecuniary loss to 
his parents. This circumstance, added to a severe illness of their son, led his 
parents to remember their vow ; Mr Dickson was then “ put to his studies, 
and what, eminent service he did in his generation is knowen.” 1 

Soon after taking the degree of master of arts, Mr Dickson was appointed 
one of the regents or professors of philosophy in the university of Glasgow ; 
a situation held at that period in all the Scottish colleges by young men, who 
had just fiuished their academical career, and were destined for the church. 
“ The course of study which it was their duty to conduct, was calculated to form 
liabits of severe application in early life, and to give them great facility both in 
writing and in speaking. The universities had the advantage id’ their services 
during the vigour of life ; when they were unencumbered by domestic cares, 
and when they lelt how much their reputation and interest depended on the 
exertions which they made. After serving a few years, (seldom more than 
eight, or less than four,) they generally obtained appointments in the church, 
and thus transferred to another field the intel 1 rtual industry and aptitude for 
communicating knowledge by which they had distinguished themselves in the 
university. It may well be conceived, that by stimulating and exemplifying 
diligence, their inlluence on their brethren in the ministry was not less consi- 
derable than on the parishioners, who more directly enjoyed the benefit of 
attainments and experience, more mature than can be expected from such as 
have never had access to similar means of improvement”* But we must return 

1 AVod row’s Analecta, MS. Advocates’ Library, 1. 128. Wod row’s Life of Dickson, pre- 
fixed to Truth’s victory over Error, p. x. 

. 2 Ueport of the ro.\al commission for visiting the Scottish universities, 1831, p. 221. 
Another practice at this period was, that the regents, when they took the oath of office, 
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from a digression, which seemed necessary in order to explain a system which 
is no longer pursued. 

Mr Dickson remained several years at Glasgow, and was eminently useful in 
teaching the different branches of literature and science, and in directing the 
minds of his students to the end to which all such attainments should lead them 
— the cultivation of true piety. Hut in accordance with the custom already 
noticed, he was now removed to a more honourable, though certainly more 
hazardous calling. In the year Id 18, he was ordained minister of Irvine. At 
this period, it would appear he had paid but little attention to the subject of church 
government ; a circumstance, the more remarkable, when we consider the keen 
discussions between the presbyterinns and episcopalians on such questions. 
Hut the year in which he had entered on his ministry, was too eventful to he 
overlooked. The general assembly had agreed to the five ceremonies now 
known as the Perth articles, and a close examination convinced Mr Dickson 
that they were unscriptural. Soon afterwards, when a severe illness brought 
him near death, he openly declared against them ; and, no sooner had Law, 
the archbishop of Glasgow, heard of it, than he was summoned before the court 
of high commission, lie accordingly appeared, but declined the jurisdiction ol 
the court, on account of which, sentence of deprivation and confinement to 
Turriff was passed upon him. His friends prevailed upon the archbishop to 
restore hint, on condition that he would withdraw his declinature ; a condition 
with which he would not comply. Soon after, Law' yielded so far as to allow' 
him to return to his parish, if he would come to his castle, and withdraw the 
paper from the hall-table without seeing him; terms which Mr Dickson spurned, 
as being “ but juggling in such a weighty matter.” At length, lie was permit- 
ted in duly, 1023, to return unconditionally. 3 

After noticing the deep impression Mr Dickson made upon the minds of his 
hearers, Mr Wodrow gives 11 s the following account of his ministerial labours at 
Irvine : — u Mr Dickson had his week-day sermon upon the Mondays, the mar- 
ket days flieu at Irvine. Upon the Sabbath evenings, many persons under soul 
distress, used <0 resort to his house after sermon, when usually he spent an hour 
or two in answering their cases, and directing ami comforting those who were 
cast down ; in all which he had an extraordinary talent, indeed, he had the 
tongue of the learned, ami knew how to speak a word in season to the weary 
soul. In a large hall he had in his house at Irvine, there would have been, as 
I am informed by old chrislians, several scores of serious Christians waiting for 
him when he came from the church. Those, with the people round the town, 
who came in to the market at Irvine, ninths the church as throng, if not throng- 
er, on the Mondays, as on the Lord’s day, by these week-day sermons. The 
famous .Stewart on Sickness was begun about file year 1 (>30 ; and spread from 
house to house for many miles in the strafli where Sic war ton water runs on both 
sides of it. Satan endeavoured to bring a reproach upon the seriodl persons 
who were at this time under the convincing work of the Spirit, l>y running 
some, seemingly under serious concern, to excesses, both in time of sermon, and 
in families. Hut the Lord enabled Mr Dickson, and other ministers who dealt 
with them, to act so prudent a part, as Satan’s design was much disappointed, 
and solid, serious, practical religion flourished mightily in the west of Scotland 
about this time, e/en under the hardships of prelacy.” 

About the year 1030, some of the Scottish clergymen settled among tlieii 

should engage to vacate their charge in the event of marrying. Mr James Dalryniple (at 
terwards the viscount of Stair) having married while a regent at Glasgow in 1013, demitteJ 
but was reappointed' — Ibid. 

3 \Wiimv\i memoir oi ')icksoii, p. 12, 13. Livingston’s Characteristics, edit. 1773, p. 
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countrymen, wlio litad emigrated to the north of Ireland. While they were 
permitted to preach, they had been highly useful ; hut the Irish prelates did 
not long allow them to remain unmolested : they felt the progress of their 
opinions, and with a zeal, which, in attempting to promote, often defeats its 
own cause, determined to silence, or oblige the presbyterians to conform. In 
lf»37, Hubert Wait* and John Livingston, against whom warrants had been 
issued, after secreting themselves near the coast, came over to Scotland. They 
were received by Mr Dickson at Irvine, and were employed occasionally in 
preaching for him. He had been warned that this would be seized upon by 
the bishops as a pretext for deposing him, but he would not deviate from what 
he considered his duty. He was, therefore, again called before the high com- 
mission court ; but we are only told, that “ he soon got rid of this trouble, the 
bishops 9 power being now on the decline.” 

In the summer of the same year, several ministers were charged to buy and 
receive the Service llook ; a measure which produced the most important conse- 
quences. Mr John Livingston, in his autobiography, has truly said that the 
subsequent changes in the church took their rise from two petitions presented 
upon this occasion. Many others followed, and their prayer being refused, in- 
creased the number and demands of the petitioners ; they required the abolition 
of the high commission, and exemption from the Perth articles. These were 
still refused, and their number was now so great as to form a large majority of 
the ministers and people. The presbytery of Irvine joined in the petition, at 
the instigation of Mr Dickson, and throughout the whole of the proceedings 
which followed upon it, we shall find him taking an active, but moderate part. 

When the general assembly of lt>3y was indicted, David Dickson, lfobert 
Haillic, and William llussell, minister at Kilbirnie, were appointed to represent 
the presbytery at Irvine, and to propone, reason, vote, and conclude according 
to the word of Hod, and confession approven by sundry general assemblies.” 
Mr Dickson and a few others were objected to by the king’s party, as being 
under the censure of the high commission, but they proved the injustice of the 
proceedings against them, and were therefore admitted members. He seems to 
have home a zealous and useful part in this great ecclesiastical council : his 
speech, when the commissioner threatened to leave them, is mentioned by Wod- 
row with uuieh approbation ; but the historian has not inserted it in his memoir, 
as it was too long, and yet too important and nervous to be abridged. A discourse 
upon Ariiiiniaiiism, delivered at their eleventh session, is also noticed, of which, 
principal Haillic says, that he “ refuted all those errors in a new way of his 
own, as some years ago lie had conceived it in a number of Sermons on the new 
Covenant. Mr David’s discourse was much as all his things, extempore ; so he 
could give no double of it, and his labour went away with his speech.” 1 An 
ellbrl was made at this period by John Hell, one of the ministers of (ilasgovv, 
to obtain Mr Dickson for an assistant, but tiie opposition of lord Kglinlon and 
that of Mr Haillic in behalf of the presbytery «»f Irvine, were sufficient to delay, 
though not to prevent, ti e appointment. 

In the short, campaign of ll>3*J, a regiment of 1200 men, of which the earl 
of Loudon was appointed coroner (or colonel), and Mr Dickson, chaplain, was 
raised iu Ayrshire. The unsatisfactory pacification at Berwick, however, re- 
quired that tlie Scots should disband their army, and leave the adjustment of 
uivil and ecclesiastical ditlerences to a parliament and assembly. Of the latter 
uourt, Mr Dickson was, by a large majority, chosen moderator ; a situation 
which he tilled with great judgment and moderation. In the tenth session, a 
was presented to him from the town of Hlasgow, but the vigorous inter- 
4 Haillic s printed Letteisauil Journal-, i. 125. 
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fere i ice of lonl Eglinton, arid of his own parish ionci*s, contributed si ill to delay 
his removal. His speech at the conclusion of the assembly, as given by Steven- 
son, displays much mildness, and forms a striking contrast to the deep laid plans 
formed by the king’s party, to deceive and ensnare the Scottish clergy. 

Soon afterwards (1040), Mr Dickson received an appointment of a much 
more public and important nature than any lie had yet held. A commission 
for visiting the university of (Glasgow had been appointed by the assembly of 
16*38, to the members of w'iiich, the principal had made himself obnoxious, by 
a strong leaning towards episcopacy. It was renewed in subsequent years, and 
introduced several important changes. Among these was the institution of a 
separate professorship of divinity, to which, a competent lodging and a salary 
of £800 Scots was attached. This situation had been long destined for Mr 
Dickson, and when he entered upon the duties of it, he did not disappoint tlio 
expectations of the nation. Not only did he interpret the scriptures, tench 
casuistical divinity, and hear the discourses of his students, but VVodrow informs 
us, that lie preached every Sunday forenoon in the high church. 

We lind Mr Dickson taking an active part in the assembly of 1643. Some 
complaints had been made of the continuance of episcopal ceremonies, such as, 
repeating the doxology, and kneeling, and Alexander Henderson the modera- 
tor, David Calderwood, and Mr Dickson, were appointed to prepare the draught 
of a directory for public worship. It had, we are informed, the eilect of quiet- 
ing the spirits of the discontented. This is the only public transaction in which 
we lind him employed while lie remained at (ilasgow. 

The remaining events in Mr Dickson’s life may be soon enumerated. In 
1650, lie was appointed professor of divinity in the university of Edinburgh, 
where lie dictated in Latin to his students, what lias since been published in 
English, under the title of “ Truth’s victory over Error.” Mr Wodrow men- 
tions, that the greater part of the ministers in the west, south, and east of Scot- 
land, had been educated under him, either at Clasgow or Edinburgh. There 
Mr Dickson continued till the Kestoration, when he was ejected fer refusing to 
hike the oath of supremacy. The great change which took place so rapidly in 
the ecclesiastical establishment of the country, preyed upon him, and uudeimiucd 
his constitution. 

His last illness is thus noticed by Wodrow. u In December, 1662, he felt 
extremely weak. Mr John Livingston, now suffering for the same cause with 
him, and under a sentence of banishment for refusing the foresaid oath, came 
to visit 31r Dickson on his death-bed. They had been intimate friends near liftyr 
years, and now rejoiced together, as fellow' confessors. When Mr Livingston 
asked the professor liow lie found himself, his answer was, ‘ 1 have taken all iny 
good deeds and all my had deeds, and cast them through each other in a heap 
before the Lord, and lied from both, and betaken myself to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and in him 1 have sweet peace.’ Mr Dickson’s youngest son gave my 
informer, a worthy minister yet alive, this account of his father’s death. Hav- 
ing been very weak and low for some days, lie called all his family together, 
and spoke in particular to each of them, and when he had gone through them 
all, lie pronounced the words of apostolical blessing, 2 (.'or. xiii. 1 4, with much 
gravity and solemnity, and then put up his hand, and closed his own eyes, and 
without any .struggle or apparent pain immediately expired in the arms of his 
son, my brother's informer, 0 in the year 1663.” This period lias been noticed 
by some of our historians as particularly calamitous. In the course of a few 
years, when the church most required their support, the deaths of Dickson, 
Durham, Daiilie, Ramsay, Rutherford, and many others are recorded. 7 

11 Wod row’s Memoir of Dickson, p. xiii. 

7 Law’s MciuoriaJis, p. 18 . 
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Of Mr Dickson’s works the indefatigable Wodrow has given a minute ac- 
count. By these he is best known, and it is perhaps the best eulogium that 
could be pronounced upon them, that they liave stood the test of nearly two 
hundred years, and are still highly valued. 

His Commentaries on the Psalms, on the Gospel of St Matthew, on the Epis- 
tles, and on that to the Hebrews, which was printed separately, were the re- 
sults of a plan formed among some of the most eminent ministers of the Scot- 
tish church for publishing “ short, plain, and practical expositions of the whole 
Bible.” To the same source we arc indebted for some of the works of 
Durham, Ferguson, Hutchison, &c., but the plan was never fully carried into 
efiect, and several of the expositions in Wodrow’s time still remained in manu- 
script. Mr Dickson’s Treatise on the Promises, published at Dublin in 1630, 
12mo, is the only other work printed during bis life, with the exception of 
some ephemeral productions, arising out of the controversy with the doctors of 
Aberdeen, and the disputes between the resolutioners and protesters. A few 
poems on religious subjects are mentioned by Wodrow, but they are long since 
quite forgotten. 

Mr Dickson’s “ Therapeutics Sacra, or cases of conscience resolved,” has 
been printed both in Latin and English. On the 25th of July, 1661, he ap- 
plied to the privy council for liberty to publish tlio English version, and Fair- 
foul, afterwards archbishop of Glasgow, was appointed to examine and report upon 
it. “ Now, indeed,” says Wodrow, sarcastically, “ the world was changed in Scot- 
land, when Mr Fair foul is pitched upon to revise Mr David Dickson, profes- 
sor of divinity, liis books.” Wliat was tlie result of this application is not 
known ; it is only certain that no farther progress was made in the attainment 
of this object till 1663, after the author’s death. On the 23d of March that 
year, his son, Mr Alexander Dickson, professor of Hebrew in the university of 
Edinburgh, again applied to the lords of the council, who in October granted 
license to print, it without restriction.* 1 It was accordingly published in 1664*. 

The last work which we have to notice is “ Truth’s victory over Error,” 
which was translated by the eccentric George Sinclair, and published as bis 
own in 1684. What his object in doing so was, Wodrow does not determine, 
but only remarks that if (and we think there is no doubt in the matter) it was 
“with the poor view of a little glory to himself, it. happened to him as it 
generally does to self-seeking and private spirited persons even in this present 
state.” In accordance with the prevailing custom of the times, many of Mr 
Dickson’s students had copied his Dictates, and Sinclair’s trick was soon and 
easily detected. One of them inserted in the running title the lines, 

“ No errors in this hook I see, 

Hut L.S. where D.D. should be.” 

The first edition, with the author’s name, was printed at Glasgow, in 1725» 
and has prefixed to it a memoir of the author, by Wodrow, to which we have 
already alluded, and to which we are indebted for many of the facts mentioned 
in this article. 0 

DOIG, Dr David, the son of a small fanner in the county of Angus, was born 
in the year 1719. His father dying while he was still an infant, he was in- 

® History of the sufF. of the church of ScoL.iiid, ed. 1828. 

* Wodrow, in his Analecta, MS. Advocates’ Library, sets down the following characteristic 
anecdote of Mr Dickson : “I heard that when Mr David Dickson came in to see the lady 
Kgiintoune, who at the time had with her the lady Wigton, ('ulross, &c., and the) all cares* 
sed him very much, he said, ‘ Ladies, if a’l this kindness be to me as Mr David Dickson, 1 
run [render] you noe thanks, but if it be to me as a servant of my master, and for his sake, 
I take it all weel.*” 
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debted for subsistence to a stepfather, who, although in very moderate circum- 
stances, and burdened with a young family, discharged to him the duty of an 
affectionate parent. From a constitutional defect of eyesight, he was twelve 
years of age before he had learned to read ; he was enabled, however, by the 
quickness of his intellect, and the constancy of his application, amply to redeem 
his lost time : his progress was so rapid, that after three years’ attendance at 
the parochial school, lie was the successful candidate for a bursary in the uni- 
versity of St Andrews. Having finished the usual elementary course of classical 
and philosophical education, he took the degree of bachelor of arts, and com- 
menced the study of divinity, but was prevented from completing bis studies by 
some conscientious scruples regarding certain of tile articles in the presbyterian 
confession of faith. Thus diverted from his original intention of entering the 
church, he kiught for several years, the parochial schools of Monifcith in Angus, 
and Kennoway and Falkland in Files] lire. His great reputation as a teacher 
then obtained for him, from the magistrates of Stirling, the appointment of 
rector of the grammar school of that town; which situation he continued to till 
with the greatest ability for upwards of forty years. It is a curious coinci- 
dence, that on one and the same day, he received from the university of St 
Andrews a diploma as master of arts, and from the university of Glasgow', the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws. — l)r Doig died 31 arch ltitli, 1800, at the 
age of eighty-one. 

In addition to a profound knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages, both 
of which he wrote with classical purity, Dr Doig had made himself master of the 
Hebrew', Arabic, and other oriental languages, and was deeply versed in the 
history and literature of the Fast. Of his proficiency in the more abstruse 
learning, he has aflorded abundant proof in his dissertations on Mythology , 
Mysteries, and Philology , which were written at the request of his intimate 
friend, and the companion of his social hours, the Hcv. Dr George Gloig, and 
published in the Encyclopaedia llritanniea ; of which work, that able and inge- 
nious clergyman edited the last volumes, and was himself tlie author of many of 
the most valuable articles which the book contains. That, part, of the Encyclo- 
paedia containing the article Philology , written by Dr Doig, having been pub- 
lished in the same week with a Dissertation on the Greek verb, by Dr Vin- 
cent, afterwards Dean of Westminster, that author was so much struck with the 
coincidence, in many points, with his own opinions, that he commenced, an 
epistolary correspondence with l)r Doig : and these two eminent philologists, 
by frequent communication, assisted and encouraged each oilier jn their *re- 
senrclics on these subjects. The same liberal interchange of sentiment charac- 
terized Dr Doig’s correspondence with Mr Dry ant, In their mutual inquiries on 
the subject of ancient mythology. Amongst other proofs which Dr Doig gave 
of his profound learning, was a Dissertation on the Ancient Hellenes , published 
in the Transactions of the royal society of Edinburgh. 

Tlie most remarkable event of Dr Doig’s literary life, however, was his 
controversy with lord Karnes. That eminent philosopher, in his Essay on Man, 
had mainltained, as the foundation of his system, that man was originally in an 
entirely savage state, and that by gradual improvement, he rose to his present 
condition of diversified civilization. These opinions were combated by Dr 
Doig, who cndeawHired to prove, that they were neither supported by sound 
reason, nor by historical fact; while they were at the same time irreconcileable 
with the Mosaic account of the creation. In the bible, tlie historical details of 
the earliest period present man in a comparatively advanced state of civilize 
tion ; and if we resort to profane history, we find that the earliest historical 
records are confirmatory of the sacred books, and represent civilization as flow- 
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nig from those portions of the globe — from the banks of the Euphrates ami the 
Nile — which the biblical history describes .os the seat of the earliest civilization. 
jVIodern history is equally favourable to Dr Doig’s system. In Eastern Asia, 
we find nations remaining for thousands of years in identically the same state 
of improvement, or if they have moved at all, it has been a retrograde move- 
ment. In Africa also, we perceive man in precisely the same condition in 
which the Greek and Homan writers represent him to have been two thousand 
years ago. Europe alone affords an example of progress in civilization, and that 
progress may be easily traced to intercourse witli the eastern nations. Man seems 
to possess no power to advance unassisted, beyond the first stage of barbarism. 
According to Or Robertson, “ in every stage of society, the faculties, the senti- 
ments, and the desires of men, are so accommodated to their own state, that 
they become standards of excellence to themselves ; they affix the idea of per- 
fection and happiness to those attainments which resemble their own, and when- 
ever the objects of enjoyment to which they have been accustomed are wanting, 
confidently pronounce a people to be barbarous and miserable.” The impedi- 
ments which prejudice and national vanity thus oppose to improvement were 
mainly broken down in Europe by the crusades and their consequences, whereby 
the civilization of the East was diffused through the several nations in Europe. 
America presents the only instance of a people having advanced considerably in 
civilization unassisted, apparently, by external intercourse. The Mexicans and 
Peruvians, when first discovered, were greatly more civilized than the surround- 
ing tribes : but although this be admitted, yet, as it still remains a debatcable 
question whence the people of America derived their origin, and as the most 
plausible theory represents them as having migrated from the nations of eastern 
Asia, it may, after all, be contended, that the Mexicans and Peruvians had 
rather retrograded Ilian advanced, and that, in truth, they only retained a 
portion of the civilization which they originally derived from the same common 
source. 

Dr Doig’s controversy with lord Kames was maintained in two letters ad- 
dressed to his lordship, but which were not published until 171)3, several years 
after the death of lord Kames; they led, however, to an immediate intimacy 
between the controverlists, of the commencement of which we have an interest- 
ing anecdote. — The first of these letters “ dated from Stirling, but without the 
subscription of the writer, was transmitted to lord Kames, who was then passing 
the Christmas vacation at Blair-Drummond ; his curiosity was roused to discover 
the author of a composition which bore evidence of a most uncommon degree of 
learning and ingenuity. In conversing on the subject with an intimate friend. 
Dr Graham Moir of Lcckie, a gentleman of taste and erudition, and of great 
scientific knowledge, who frequently visited him in tlie country, his lordship 
producing the letter of bis anonymous correspondent, c In tlie name of wonder,’ 
said he, ‘Doctor, what prodigy of learning have you got in the town of Stirling, 
who is capable of writing this letter, which I received a few r days ago ?’ The 
doctor, after glancing over a few pages, answered, * I think I know him, — 
there is but one man who is .able to write this letter, and a most extraordinary 
man he is ; — David Doig, the master of our grammar school ’ — e What !’ said 
lord Kames, * a genius of this kind, within a few miles of my house, and I 
never to have heard of him! And a f .so fellow, too : he tells his mind roundly 
and plainly ; I love him for that : — he does not spare me : I respect him the 
more; — you must make us acquainted, my good doctor: I will write him a 
^ lr d ; and to morrow, if you please, you shall bring him to dine with me.’ 
The interview took place accordingly ; and to the mutual satisfaction of the 
parties. The subject of their controversy was freely and amply discussed ; and 
n. L 
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though neither of them could boast of making a convert of his antagonist., a 
cordial friendship took place from that day, and a literary correspondence be- 
gan, which suffered no interruption during their joint lives. 9 ’ 

We have various testimonies of the high respect in which Dr Doig was held 
by all who were acquainted with him, and the sincere regard felt for him by 
his friends. Mr Tytler, in liis life of lord K Junes, embraces the opportunity 
while treating of the controversy between him and lord Karnes, to give a short 
outline of his life, as a small tribute of respect to the memory of a man whom 
lie esteemed and honoured ; and whose correspondence for several years, in the 
latter part of his life, was a source to him of the most rational pleasure and in- 
struction. John llamsay of Ochtertyrc raised a mural tablet to his memory, oil 
which he placed the following inscription : 


DAVID DOIG 1 
Dium tempus erit, vale ! 

Quo dcaidcrio nunc record or 
Colloquia, cuuiatt, itinera, 

Qua; tecum olim habui, 

Prope Taicbii margin era, 

Ubi loeti srrpe una erravimu.s ! 

Sit mihi pro solatio merita tua contcuiplarc. 

Tibi puero orbo, 

I ngenui igniculos dedit Pater cadestia. 
Tibi etiam grandtevo. 

Labor ipse crat in deliciis. 

Te vis. alius doctrine ditiov. 

Nemo edoctus inodcstior. 

Tuo in sennone miti lucebant 
Candor, charitas, jucunda virtus, 
Ingcnii lumine sane grafciora. 
Dcfunctum te dolebant octogenarium 
Gives, discipuli, sodale.s. 
Yencrande Senex I non omnia extinct us os I 
Anima tua, sperare lubet, parailisum incolit. 
Ibi angelorum otc locutura, 

Ibi per sempiternas sseculorum tetates. 
Sciential sitim in terria iusatiabilem 
Ad libitum expletura. 

J. R. 


DAVID DOIG! 

Farewell through time ! 

With what regret do I now remember, 

The conversation, the meals, the journeys,* 
Which I have had with thee. 

On the banks of the Teith, 

Where, well pleased we often strayed together. 
Re it my consolation 
To muse upon thy good qualities. 

On thee, an orphan, thy heavenly Father 
Restowed the seeds of Genius : 

To thee, even when well stricken in years, 
Labour itself was delight. 

Than thee, few more rich in literature. 
None of the learned more unassuming. 

In thy converse mildly shone 
Candour, kindness, amiable virtue. 

More engaging than the glare of genius. 
When thou died ’at, aged fourscore, 
Townsmen, scholars, and companions, 
Dropt a tender tear. 

Venerable old man. 

Thou hast not utterly perished ! 

Thy soul, we trust, now dwells in heaven : 
There to speak the language of augels ; 
There, throughout the endless ages of eternity. 
To gratify to its wish that thirst for knowledge 
Which could not he satiatedstm earth. 


A favourite amusement of Dr Doig was the composition of small poetical 
pieces, both in Latin ami English, of which those of an epigrammatic turn wife 
peculiarly excellent From among those fugitive pieces, the magistrates ot 
Stirling selected the following elegiac stanzas, which he had composed on the 
subject of his own life and studies, and engraved them upon a marble monu- 
ment, erected to liis memory, at the expense of the community of .Stirling. 


Etlidici qusedam, perlegi plum, notavi 
Paucula, eum domino mox peritura suo, 
Lubrica Pieri® tentarem praemia palm®, 
Credulus, ingenio heu nimis alta mco. 
Kxtincto famarn ruituro crescere soxo 
Posse putem, vivo quae mihi nulla fuil ! 


l ri||)oig, in company with Mr Ramsay, visited Oxford and Cambridge, in 1791, 
some fUrs after, they spent a few weeks together at Peterhead. 
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DONALDSON, John, an eminent painter, was bom at Edinburgh, in the year 
1737. His lather was a poor but worthy glover in that city, remarkable for 
the peculiar cast of his inind, which led him to discuss metaphysics as he cut 
out gloves on his board. The son inherited the same peculiarity, but to an 
excess which proved greatly more injurious to him. His father did not allow 
his metaphysics to interfere with his trade ; but young Donaldson, disregarding 
all the ordinary means of forwarding his own particular interests, devoted him- 
self with disinterested philanthropy to the promotion of various fanciful projects 
for ameliorating the condition of his fellow creatures. The result was precisely 
what might have been anticipated ; for although Donaldson had endowments 
sufficient to raise him to distinction and opulence, his talents were in effect 
thrown away, and lie died in indigence. While yet a child, he was constantly 
occupied in drawing with chalk, oil his father’s cutting-board, those objects 
around him which attracted his attention. This natural propensity was encou- 
raged by his father, and such was his success, that the boy had hardly com- 
pleted his twelfth year, when he was enabled to contribute to his own support 
by drawing miniatures in Iiulia-ink. At that time, too, his imitations with 
the pen, of the works by Albert Durer, Aldegrave, and other ancient en- 
gravers, were so exquisite as to excite the astonishment and admiration of men 
of the most accomplished taste, and to deceive the eye of the most experienced 
connoisseurs. After prosecuting his profession for several years in Edinburgh, 
he removed to Loudon, and for some time painted likenesses in miniature, with 
great success. Hut at length, the mistaken notions of philanthropy just alluded 
to, gained such an ascendancy over his mind, as entirely to ruin his prospects, 
lie conceived, that in morals, religion, policy, and taste, mankind were radi- 
cally wrong ; and, neglecting his profession, he employed himself in devising 
schemes for remedying this universal error. These schemes were the constant 
subject of his conversation ; and, latterly, this Infirmity gained so much upon 
him, that he reckoned the time bestowed on his professional avocations as 
lost to the world. He now held his former pursuits in utter contempt; and 
maintained that Sir Joshua Reynolds must be a very dull fellow, to devote his 
life to the study of lines and tints. He completely neglected his business, and 
has been known to deny himself to lord North, because he was not in the hu- 
mour to paint. There was another unhappy peculiarity in his character, which 
contributed in no inconsiderable degree to mar his success, lie was remark- 
able (until overwhelmed by adversity) for a sarcastic and epigrammatic turn ; the 
indiscreet indulgence in which, lost him many friends. Even while persons of 
consideration were sitting to him, lie would get up and leave them, that he 
might finish an epigram, or jot down a happy thought. It may well be supposed 
that, with every allowance for the whims and eccentricities of men of genius, 
absurdities such as these were not to be tolerated. Nor is it at all wonderful, 
that .as an artist, he retrograded; and ultimately, from want of practice, lost 
much of that facility of execution, which had gained him celebrity in his early 
years. To such a man the experience of the world teaches no lesson. lie saw 
with chagrin, the rise of greatly inferior artists ; but failed to make that refor- 
mation in himself, which would have enabled him to surpass most of his contem- 
poraries. At the same time, lie was far from being idle, as the mass of manu- 
script scraps which he left behind him, abundantly testify. These manuscripts, 
however, wore found in a state too unfinished and confused, to admit of their 
corning before the public, llis only acknowledged publications were “An 
Essay on the Elements of Beauty,* and a volume of poems ; and 31 r Edwards, 
in his supplement to Walpole’s anecdotes of painters, attributes to Donaldson, 
a pamphlet published anonymously, entitled “ Critical Observations and lie - 
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marks upon the Public Buildings of London Before lie became disgusted 
with his profession, lie had painted his well known historical picture of The 
Tent of 'Darius; which gained him the prize from the society of arts, and 
was justly admired for its great beauty. About the same time he executed two 
paintings in enamel, “ The Death of Dido” and “ The Story of Hero and 
Leander” both of which obtained prizes from the same society. These two 
paintings were so much admired, that be was urged by bis friends to do others 
in the same style ; but no persuasion could induce him to make the attempt* 
At that time many persons of rank and title honoured him with their patronage. 
'The earl of Buchan, in particular, was very much Ids friend, and purchased the 
Tent of Darius, and several other of his paintings, together with one or both 
of the enamels. Donaldson’s likenesses, both in black-lead and in colours, 
were striking; of which the head of Hume the historian, pretixed to Straclian 
and < Jude IPs edition of the History of England, was accounted a very favourable 
specimen. 

Among the various pursuits of this eccentric individual, chemistry was one ; 
in the prosecution of which, lie discovered a method of preserving meat and 
vegetables unco erupted, dinring the longest voyages. For this discovery he ob- 
tained a patent; but ids poverty and indolence, and bis ignorance of the world, 
prevented his turning it to any account. The last twenty years of Ids life were 
spent in great misery, llis eye-sight, had failed ; hut even before that misfor- 
tune, his business bad left him ; and lie was frequently destitute of the ordinary 
necessaries of life. His last illness was occasioned by his having slept in a 
newly painted room, which brought on a total debility. His friends then re- 
moved him to lodgings near Islington, where he received every attention which 
ids case required, until his death, which took place on the lltli of October, 
1801. lie was buried in Islington cliurch-yard. Donaldson was a man of 
very rare endowments, and of great talents ; addicted to no vice ; and remark- 
able for the most abstemious moderation. The great and single error . of his 
life, was his total neglect of his profession, at a time when his talents and op- 
portunities held out the certainty of llis attaining the very highest rank as an 
artist. 

DONALDSON, Waltkr, was born in Aberdeen, and attained to some conside- 
ration among the learned men of the seventeenth century. He was in the 
retinue of bishop Cunningham of Aberdeen, and Peter Junius, graiid-a^uoner 
of Scotland, when they were sent on an embassy from king James VI. .to the 
court of Denmark and to the princes of Germany. After his return from this 
expedition lie again went abroad, and delivered a course of lectures on moral phi- 
losophy at Heidelberg. One of bis pupils having taken notes of these lectures, 
published them ; an encroachment on his rights with which Donaldson seems not 
to have been much displeased, for be informs us, with apparent complacency, 
Mi.it several editions of the work were published both in Germany and in Great 
Britain, under the title of Synopsis moralis Philosophic. He was afterwards 
appointed professor of the Greek language and principal of the university of 
Sedan, which situation he retained for sixteen years ; he was then invited to 
open a college at Charenion, Imt the proposed establishment, was objected to as 
illegal, and appears to have gone no farther. While this matter was pending 
in the -courls of Jaw, Donaldson employed himself in preparing his Synopsis 
CPconomica % which he published in Paris in 8vo, in Hi 20, and dedicated to 
the prince of Wales. This work was republished at linstock in 1(>£4 t in 8vo. 

DOUG ALL, John, was born in Kirkaldy in Fitcshire, where his father was 
the masAir «>f the grammar school. After receiving the primary branches ot 
educatiorr at home, h* j roceeded to the university of Kd in burgh, where he 
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slmlted for some time, with the intention of entering' the church of Scotland ; 
but afterwards changing his design, lie devoted himself principally to classical 
learning, for which his mind was unusually gifted, lie also directed his at- 
tention to the study of mathematics, of ancient and modern geography, and of 
the modern languages, including most of those of northern Europe, lie made 
the tour of the continent several times in tlic capacity of tutor and travelling 
companion. Afterwards he was private secretary to the learned general Mel- 
ville ; and ultimately he established himself in London, where lie dedicated his 
life to literary pursuits. He was the author of Military Adventures , 8vo, The 
Moder/i Preceptor , 2 vols. 8vo, The Cabinet of Arts , including Arithmetic , 
Geometry , and Chemistry , 2 vols. Svo. ; and contributed besides to many 
scientific and literary works ; particularly to the periodical publications of the 
day. He also engaged in the translation of works from the French and Italian 
languages. For many years he employed himself, under the patronage of the 
late duke of York, in preparing a new translation of Cresar’s Commentaries, 
with copious notes and illustrations. This work, however, he did not live to 
complete, which is much to be regretted, as from his classical knowledge he 
must have rendered it highly valuable. 4 lie bad likewise intended to prepare 
an English translation of Strabo, as well as to clear up many doubtful passages 
in Polybius, for which be was eminently qualified ; but the want of encourage- 
ment and the narrowness of his circumstances frustrated liis wishes. 11 educed, 
in tile evening of his life, to all the miseries of indigence and neglect, he sunk, 
after a long and severe illness, into the grave, in the year 1822, leaving his 
aged widow utterly destitute and unprovided for; and affording in liimsclf an 
instructive hut painful example of the hardships to which, unless under very 
favourable circumstances, men even of extraordinary attainments, are apt to be 
reduced, when, forsaking the ordinary paths of professional industry, they yield 
to the captivations of literature. 

DOUGLAS, (Sin) Chaulks, a distinguished naval officer, was a native of 
Scotland; hut we have not learned where lie was horn, nor to what fam- 
ily he belonged. His education must have been very good, as he could speak 
no fewer than six different European languages with perfect correctness. He 
was originally in the Dutch service, and iL is said that he did not obtain rank 
in the British navy without great difficulty. In the Seven years’ war, whieh 
commenced in I75l>, he was promoted through the various ranks of the service 
till he became post-captain. At the conclusion of the war in 1793, he went to 
Nt Petersburg, bis majesty having previously conferred upon him the rank of 
baronet. On the war breaking out with America in 1775, Sir Charles had a 
broad pendant given him, and commanded tire squadron employed in the Gulf 
of St l/awrence. His services on this station were, after his return to England, 
rewarded with very flattering honours, and ho soon after obtained command of 
tlie Duke, 98 guns. Sir Charles was remarkable not only as a linguist, hut 
also for his genius in mechanics, lie suggested the substitution of locks for 
matches in naval gunnery ; an improvement immediately adopted, and which 
proved of vast service to the British navy. On the 24th of November, 1781, 
he was appointed first captain to Sir George Rodney, then about to sail on his 
second expedition to the West Indies. Sir George, having hoisted his flag in 
the Formidable, Douglas assumed the command of that vessel, and they sailed 
<>n the 1 5th of January, 1782, from Torbay. On the 12th of April, took 
place the oclebratcd engagement wit A the French fleet, in which the British 
gnined a most splendid victory, chiefly, it is supposed, in consequence of the 
Formidable having beeti directed across the enemy's line. In our memoir of 
Mr Clerk of Eldin, wc .have recorded part of the controversy which has been 
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carried on respecting the originator of this idea. It was there shown, that Sir 
Charles Douglas utterly denied the claims of Mr Clerk : we must now show 
wljat claims have been put forward for himself. Douglas, it must be remarked, 
was an officer of too high principle to make any claims himself. J (e thought it 
a kind of insubordination for any one to claim more honour than what was al- 
lowed to him by his superiors in the despatches or in tlie gazette, lienee, 
whenever any one hinted at the concern which he was generally supposed to 
have had in suggesting tlie measure, he always turned the conversation, re- 
marking in general terms, tc We had a great deal to do, Sir, and 1 believe 
you will allow we did a great deal.” The claim has been put forward by his 
son, major-general Sir lloward Douglas, who, at the same time, speaks in the 
following terms of his father’s delicacy upon the subject : “ lie never, 1 repeat, 
asserted, or would accept, when complimented upon it, greater share in tlie 
honour of tlie day, than what had been publicly and officially given him, and 
I am sure his spirit would not approve of iny reclaiming any laurels of that 
achievement from the tomb of his chief:” The principal proof brought forward 
by Sir Howard consists of the following extract from a letter by Sir Charles 
Dashwood, a surviving actor in the engagement of the 12tli of April, though 
then only thirteen years of age. “ Being one of the aides-de-camp to the com- 
mander-] n-chief on that memorable day, it was my duty to attend both on him 
ami the captain of the fleet, as occasion might require. It so happened, that 
some time after the battle had commenced, and whilst we were severely en- 
gaged, 1 was standing near Sir Charles Douglas, who was leaning oil the ham- 
mocks (which in those days were stowed across the fore part of the quarter-deck), 
his head leaning oil his one hand, and his eye occasionally glancing on the 
enemy’s line, and apparently in deep meditation, its if some great event were 
crossing his mind : suddenly raising his head, and turning quickly round, lie 
said, ‘ Dash, where’s Sir George ?’ ‘In the after-cabin, Sir,’ I replied. lie 
immediately went aft : I followed ; and oil meeting Sir George coming from 
the cabin, close to the wheel, he took olF liis cocked hat with his right hand, 
holding his long spy-glass in his left, and, making a low and profound bow, said, 
* Sir George, 1 give you joy of the victory !’ — ‘ Boh !’ said the chief, as if half 
angry, * the day is not half won yet,’ — ‘ Break tlie line, Sir George !’ said 
Douglas, * the day is your own, and l will ensure you the victory.’ — 4 No,’ said 
tlie admiral, 4 1 will not break my line.’ After another request and another re- 
fusal, Sir Charles desired the helm to be put a-port ; Sir George ordered it to 
starboard. On Sir Charles again ordering it to port, the admiral sternly said, 
‘ Remember, Sir Charles, that l am commandcr-in-chici* — starboard. Sir,’ ad- 
dressing the master, who during this controversy had placed the helm amidships. 
The admiral and captain then separated; the former going alt, and tlie Latter 
going forward. In the course of a couple of minutes or so, each turned and 
again met nearly on the same spot, when Sir Charles quietly and coolly again ad- 
dressed the chief — ‘Only break (lie line, Sir George, and tlie day is your own.’ 
'Hie admiral then said in a quick and hurried way, 4 Well, well, do as you like/ 
and immediately turned round, and walked into tlie after-cabin. The w r ords 
4 Fort the helm,’ were scarcely uttered, when Sir Charles ordered me down with 
directions to commence firing on the starboard side. On iny return to the 
quarter-deck, I found the Formidable passing between two French ships, each 
nearly touching us. We were followed by the Namur, and the rest of the 
ships astern, and from that moment the victory was detailed in our favour.” 

Referring the rentier for a further discussion of this controversy to the 83d 
number of the Quarterly Review, we may mention that lord Rodney never 
taile^L to confess that i!ie advantages of the day were greatly improved by Sir 
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Charles Douglas. After the conclusion of the war, the gallant officer was in- 
trusted with the command of the Nova Scotia station, which, however, lie re- 
signed in consequence of some proceedings of the Navy Board with which he 
was displeased. During the preparations for wav in 1787, he was promoted to 
the rank of rear-admiral, and next year he was re-appointed to the Nova 
Scotia station. He expired, however, January 1789, in the act of entering a 
public meeting at Edinburgh, a stroke of apoplexy having cut him off in a 
single moment. Over and above all his claims to the honours of the 12tli of 
April, he left the character of a brave and honest officer. His mechanical in- 
ventions have been followed up by his son, Sir Howard, whose work on naval 
gunnery is a book of standard excellence. 

DOUGLAS, Gavin, one of the most eminent of our early poets, was the third 
and youngest son of Archibald, fifth carl of Angus, by Elizabeth Boyd, only daugh- 
ter of Robert, lord Boyd, high chamberlain of Scotland. The earls of Angus 
were a younger branch of the family of Douglas, and helped, in the reign of 
James II., to depress the enormous power of the main stock ; whence it was 
said, with a reference to the complexions of the two different races, that the 
red Douglas had put down the black . Archibald, the fifth earl, father to the 
poet, is noted in our history for his bold conduct respecting the favourites of 
James 111., at Lauder, which gained him the nickname of Dell-lh e-cat. llis 
general force of character amidst the mighty transactions in which he was en- 
gaged, caused him to be likewise designated €l the great earl.” According to 
the family historian, ho was every way accomplished, both in body and mind ; 
of stature tall, and strong made ; his countenance full of majesty, ami such as 
bred reverence in the beholders ; w ise, and eloquent of speech ; upright arid 
regular in his actions; sober, and moderate in liis desires; valiant and coura- 
geous ; a man of action and undertaking ; liberal also ; loving and kind to 
liis friends ; which made him to be beloved, reverenced, and respected by all men. 

Gavin Douglas, the son of such a father, was born about the year 1171, and 
was brought up for the church. Where his education was commenced, is un- 
known ; but, according to Mr Warton, there is certain evidence that it was 
finished in the university of Baris. 1 le is supposed, in youth, to have travelled 
for some time over the continent, in order to make himself acquainted with the 
manners of other countries. In 1 !!)(>, when only twenty-two years of age, he 
was appointed rector of Hawick, a benefice probably in the gift of his family, 
which has long held large property and high influence in that part of the coun- 
try. We are informed by the family historian, that in youth lie felt the pangs 
of love, but was soon freed from the tyranny of that unreasonable passion. 
Probably his better principles proved sufficient to keep in check what his natu- 
ral feelings, aided by the poetical temperament, would have dictated. How- 
ever, he appears to have signalized his triumph, by writing a translation of 
Ovid’s <c Remedy of Love.” He alludes in a strange manner to this work, in 
bis translation of Virgil; giving the following free reading of the well known 
passage in the Ailneid, where his author speaks of the Bucolics and Georgies, as 
having been his former compositions : 

So thus fullowaiitl tlie floure of poetry, 

The buttellis and the man translate have 1, 

Quhilk yore ago in m>ue undauntit >outh 
Unfructuous idelncs fleand. as I couth, 

Of Ovideis Lufe the Remede did translate, 

And syne of hie Hoiour the Pal ice wrate. 

In those days, it does not seem to have been considered tlie duty of a translator 
to put himself exactly into the place of the author ; he was permitted to substitute 
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modern allusions for the original, and, as this specimen testifies, to alter any 
personality respecting the author, so as to apply to himself. The translation 
of the “ Remedy of Love,” which must luive been written before the year 1501, 
has not been preserved. In the year just mentioned, lie wrote his “ Palace of 
Honour,” an apologue for the conduct of a king, and which he therefore ad- 
dressed, very appropriately, to his young sovereign, king James IV. The 
poet, in a vision, linds himself in a wilderness, where lie sees troops of persons 
travelling towards the palace of honour. He joins himself to the train of the 
muses, and in their company proceeds to the happy place. At this point of the 
allegory, his description of one of their resting places is exceedingly beautiful : 
Our horses pnslurit on ane pleasand plain*, 

Law at the fool of ano fair grene montane, 

Amid ano rnekl, sliaddowit with cedar trees, 

Safe fra all lieit, tliair might we weil remain. 

All kind of lierbis, flouris, fruit, and grain, 

With every growand tree thair men might ehois, 

The bur) at streams riunand ower stuncrie gi'eis, 

Made sober noise; the sliair dinnit again, 

For bird is sang, and sounding of tlus,beis. 

Tn his last adventure, he seems to allude to the law of celibacy, under which, 
as a priest, lie necessarily lay. 'The habitation of the honourable ladies 
(wliicb he describes in gorgeous terms) is surrounded by a deep ditch, over 
which is a narrow bridge, formed of a single tree ; and this is supposed to re- 
present the ceremony of marriage. Upon his attempting to pass over the bridge, 
he falls into the water, and awakes from his dream. Of this poem, the earliest 
known edition is 011 c printed at London, in 1553, in quarto. Another appear- 
ed at Edinburgh, in 1579, being printed ct by Joluie Roos, for Henry Char- 
teris both are very rare. In the prelace, however, to tlie Edinburgh edition, 
the printer mentions, that u besides the coppie printed at London, there were 
oopyis of this wark set furlh of auld aiming ourselfis.” These are totally lost 
to bibliographical research. There is some probability, however, that some of 
them appeared before 1513, as a work by Florence Wilson, entitled u He 
Tranquillitate Aniini,” and printed in that year, is said to be an imitation of 
the Palace of Honour. Sage, in his life of Douglas, prefixed to the edition ol’ 
the Ttinehl, thus speaks of the poem under our notice : “ The author's excellent 
design is, under the similitude of a vision, to represent the vanity and incon- 
stancy of all worldly pomp and glory ; and to show, that a constant and indexi- 
ble course of virtue and goodness, is the only way to true honour and felicity, 
which lie allegorically describes, ns a magnificent palace, situated on the lop of 
a very high mountain, of a most difficult access. He illustrates tlie whole with 
a variety of examples, not only of those noble and heroic spuls, whose eminent 
virtues procured them admission into that blessed place, but also of those wretch- 
ed creatures, whose vicious lives have fatally excluded them from it for ever, 
notwithstanding of all their worldly state and grandeur.” This critic is of 
Opinion that the poet took his plan from the palace of happiness described in 
the <t Tablet” of Cebcs. There is, however, a probability of a still more in- 
teresting nature, with which we arc impressed. This is, that Runyan must have 
adopted his idea of the Pilgrim’s Progress from the “ Palace of Honour.” In 
the whole structure of these two works, there is a marked resemblance. Roth 
are dreams, representing a journey towards a place superior to the nature ol 
this world. In the one, the pilgrim of honour,, in the other, the pilgrim of 
Christianity, are the heroes ; and both are conducted by supernatural beings, on 
a march represented as somewhat trying to human strength. It is curious,, also, 
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that while the journey ends, in both cases, at a place full of celestial glories, 
there is, in both cases, a limbo, or hell, by the way side, a little before the ulti- 
mate object is reached. 

In all probability, these poems w r ere written at his residence in the town of 
Hawick, where he was surrounded with scenery in the highest degree calcu- 
lated to nurse a poetical fancy. In 1501), he was nominated to be provost of 
the collegiate church of St Giles, at Edinburgh, and it is likely that he then 
changed his residence to the capital. Some years before, he had contemplated 
a translation of the iKneid into Scottish verse, as appears from his Palace of 
Honour, where Venus presents him with a copy of that poem, in the original, 
and, in virtue of her relation to the hero, requests the poet to give a version of 
it in his vernacular tongue. In his preface to the work, lie thus explains the 
real earthly reason of his engaging in such a labour : 

And that je knaw at quliais instance 1 tuke 
For to translate this maisl excellent bulce, 

1 mono Virgillis volum, maist excellent., 

Set this rny werk full fcbill he of rent, 

At the request, of anc lordc of renowne, 

Of ancestry inaist nobill, and illustir buroun, 

Fadir of bukis, protector to science and lair, 

My special gude lord Hour) lord Sinelare. 

Quhilk with great instance, diverse tymes, sere 
Prajit me translate Virgil or llomerc, 

Quhais plesure soithlie, as I undirstiide, 

As near conjoint to his lordship in blude j 1 
So that methocht his request ane command, 

Half desparit this work 1 tuke on hand. 

Not fully grautand, nor anys sayand ye, 

But only to assay how it iniclit be. 

Quhay mieht gainsay a lorde sa gentil and kind. 

That ever had ony courtesy in thair ni}iid? 

Quhilk beside his innative policy, 

Humanite, courage, freedom, and clicvclry, 

Bukis to recollect, to rcid, and see, 
lies great deljte as ever had Ptolome. 

At the urgent request of this literary nobleman, which seems to have been 
necessary to get over the diffidence of the poet himself, Douglas commenced his 
labours in January, 1 51 1-1 2, and although he prefaced each book with an 
original poem, and included the poem written by Maplieus Vigius 2 as a thir- 
teenth hook, the whole was completed in eighteen months, two of which, he 
tells us, were spent exclusively in other business. The work was completed on 
the 22ml of July, 1513. The “ iRueid ” of Gavin Douglas is a work credita- 
ble in the highest degree to Scottish literature, not only from the specific merit 
of the translation, but because it was llie firs* translation of a Jloman classic 
executed in the English language. 3 To adopt the criticism of Dr Irving — 
“ Without pronouncing it the best version of this poem that ever was, or ever 
will be executed, we may at least venture to affirm, that it is the production of 
a bold and energetic writer, whose knowledge of the language of his original, 

1 Henry, first lord Sinclair, was grandson to Indy Murgarct Douglas, daughter of Archi- 
bald, fourth earl of Douglas. He fell at Flodden. 

A learned Indian of the fifteenth century. 

3 The near affinity of the languages of England and Scotland at this time, renders any cir- 
cumlocutory mode of expressing this idea unnecessary. 

IT. M 
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ami prompt command of a copious and variolated phraseology, qualified him for 
the performance of so arduous a task. And whether we consider the state of 
British literature at that era, or the rapidity with which he completed the work, 
lie will he found entitled to a high degree of admiration. In either of the 
sister languages, few translations of classical authors had hitherto been at- 
tempted ; and the rules of the art were consequently little understood. It has 
been remarked, that even in English, no metrical version of a classic had yet 
appeared; except of Boethius, who scarcely merits that appellation. On the 
destruction of Troy, Caxton had published a kind of prose romance, which he 
professes to have translated from the French : and the English reader was 
taught to consider this motley composition as a version of the jKncid. Douglas 
bestows severe castigation on Caxton, for his presumptuous deviation from the 
classical story, and affirms that his work no more resembles Virgil, than the 
devil is like St Austin, lie has, however, fallen into one error, which lie ex- 
poses in his predecessor; proper names are often so transfigured in his transla- 
tion, that they are not, without much difficulty, recognised. In many instances, 
lie lias been guilty of modernizing the notions of his original. The sybil, for 
example, is converted into a nun, and admonishes /Eneas, the Trojan baron, 
to persist in counting his heads. This plan of reducing every ancient notion 
to a classical standard, lias been adopted by much later writers : many prepos- 
terous instances occur in the learned Dr Blackwell's memoirs of the court of 
Augustus. 

“ Of the general principles of translation, however, Douglas appears to have 
formed no inaccurate notion. For the most part, his version is neither rashly 
licentious, nor tamely literal. * * * Though the merit of such a perfor- 

mance cannot be ascertained by the inspection of a few detached passages, it 
may la? proper to exhibit a brief specimen : 

Faciiis descensus Avemi, 

Nodes atquo dies Jfutel atri jaiiuii Ditis ; 

Sell revocare graduin, superasque evadere ad auras, 

II oe opus, hie labor esl \ pau#quns asquus amavit 
Jupiter, suit aniens evexit ad icthcm virtus, 

I) is genii i, pnluerc. Tenant media omnia silvai, 

(Joe) t usque siuu labeiis cireumfluit ntro. 

Virgil. 

It is riclit faeill and cith gate, l the tell, 

Ft.r to descend and pass on down to hell : 

The black yettis of Bluto and that dirk way 
ol.uidis evir open and patent nycht and day: 

But therefra to n turn agaue on hicht, 

And hero aboue recouir this airis licht, 

Tliat is diilicjll werk, there laboure lyis. 

Full f«*w there bene quhom heich aboue the sky is 
Tiiare ardent verlew lias rasit and upheit, 

Or jet. qiilmme equal e Jupiter deify it, 

Tiiay quhilkis bene gemlril of goddis, may thidder attaint. 

AJ1 the midway is wildernes vnplane, 

Or Wilburn forrest; and the laitlily iliule 
(Joey tus with iiis dresy hosum vnrude 
FJowis enuiron round about that place 

Douglas.” 

31 r War ton pronouncos for judgment upon Douglas’ TFneid, that it “ is exe- 
cuted with equal spirit and iidelity, and is a proof that the Lowland Scotch and 
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lOiijvlisli languages were then nearly the same. I mean tlie style of composi- 
tion ; more especially, in the glaring affectation of Anglicising Latin words.” 1 * 3 

fL is not, however, in the translation that the chief merit lies. The poet lias 
gained much greater praise for the original poetry scattered through the hook, 
'lo an ordinary reader, the plan ot the work may be best described by a refer- 
ence to the structure of “ Monition,” which is decidedly an imitation of it. 
1 o every book is prefixed what. Douglas calls a prologue, containing some de- 
scriptions or observations of bis own, and some of which afford delightful 
glimpses of bis personal character and habits. Those most admired are the 
prologue to the seventh book, containing a description of winter, that to the 
twelith hook, containing a description of a summer morning, and that to the 
thirteenth (supplementary) book, which describes an evening in June. It would 
appear that the author, in these and oilier cases, sought to relax himself from 
the progressive labour of mere translation, by employing his own poetical 
powers, on what he saw at the time around him. 7*1 r Wartou speaks of Milton's 
L’ Allegro and 11 I’cnseroso as among the earliest descriptive poems produced in 
Kngland. Whether he be correct or not, we may at least affirm, that Douglas, 
in his prologues to the hooks of Virgil, lias given Scotland the credit of pro- 
ducing poems of that, kind, more than a century earlier. 

'these compositions being of such importance in Scottish literature, it seems 
proper in this place to present a specimen sufficient to enable the reader to 
judge of their value. It is difficult, however, to pitch upon a passage where 
the merit of the poetry may he obvious enough to induce the reader to take a 
little trouble in comprehending the language?." We have with some hesitation 
pitched upon the following passage from the prologue to the seventh hook, which, 
a.s descriptive of nature in a certain aspect, in this country, is certainly very 
faithful and even picturcsipic : 

***** 

Tlie firmament, owrrrast with cludj| black : 

Tlie ground l'udit, and laugh# wox all the Heidis 
Mountain; toppis slekit willisnaw owre heildis: 

On raggit rockis of hard harsh quhyn slant*, 

With frostyn frontis raid d\*>ty downs solum e : 
liewty was lost, and bfirrauil shew the landis 
With frontis hole, owerl'rnt the fiehtis stamljs. 

Thick drumly skuggis 1 dirkiuit so the lieviu, 

Dim sky is oft furth warpit fearful levin, ’ 

FInggis 6 of fy re, and mony felloun Haw, 

Sharp soppis of sleit and of the swyppaud snaw : 

The dolly diehis war al douk and vrate, 

Tlie low vales flodderit all with spate, 

The plane stmt is and every hie way 
Full of Ihischis, dubbis, my re, and day. 
***** 

Owr craggis and the frontis of ro"kyssere, 
l king gret yse sdiokkilis, lang as ony spore : 

The grund stnde harnmc, widderit, dosk, and gray, 
llerbis, flowris, and gersis wallowil away : 

1 History of Lnglish Poetry, ii. 281, 2. 

" Well do l recollect, in early days, 1 m* -owing old flavin's translation from a eimduting 
library, in order to steal a sly inarch upon my cinss* fellows in version-making. What was 
my disappointment on finding that the copy was a grail dial more uiiiiiie.ligihie than (lie 
original, and that, in reality, he of St f files stood m on* ii. need of a hanslalor than he of 
Mantua ! 

3 Fallow. ♦Shadows. • r ’ Ligidu'.iig. *' 1 ; d»is. 
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Woddis, forrcstis, with nakct bewis blout, 

Stude stripit of tlieir wede in every bout : 

So bustouslio Boreas his bugill blew, 

The dere full dome full in the dailis drew : 

* * * * * 

The wattcr lynnys routes, and every lynd 
Quhistlit and bray it of the soutliend wynd : 

Pure luuboraris and byssy husbandmen. 

Went weet and wery draiglit in the fen ; 

The silly sheep and tliare little hird-gromes 
Lurkis under lye of bankis, woddis, and bromes ; 

And utheris dautit g rotor bestial 
Within thare stabill sesit in tliare stall. 

* * * * * F 

TJie caller air, penetrative and pure, 

Dosing the blade in evcr> creature, 

Made seik warm stovis and bene fyris liote, 
in doubill garment clad, and welccote, 

With niyclity drink, and metis com furtive, 

Aganis the stern winter for to strive. 

Repattirit 7 wele, and by the chymuay bekit, 

At evin betym doun in the bed they strelvit, 

Warpit my hole, kest on elaitliis (hr\nefald, 

For to expell the perilious porsaml cald : 

I crossit ine, s\ne bownit for to sleep: 

* * * * * 

Approaching near the broking of the day, 

Within my bed I walkynint ipiharc I lay, 

So last deelynes Cynthia the mone, 

And kayis keklys on the rufe abone, 

* # * # * * 

• 

Fast by my clialmer, on hie wisnet trois. 

The sary glod quhissilis with mony ane pew, 

Quharby the day was dawing wiel 1 knew ; 

Bade bete the f>re and the caudill alicht, 

Syne blessit me, and in my wedis dycht; 

Ane sehot-windo 8 uuschct, ane litel on char, 

Persavyt the morning blue, wan, and liar, 

Wyth cloudy gum and rak owirquhclmyl the air; 

* * ■» # # 

Blaiknyt scliew the bray is. 

With hirst is harsk of waggand wyndil strayis, 

The dew-droppis congelit on stibbil and vynd, 

And sharp hailstanys mortfundyit of k)nd, ' 

Stnppand on the thack, and on the eausay by: 

The scliote I dosit, and drew inward in liy; 

Clieverand of cald, the scssoun was sa snell, 

Schafe with hait llainbis to steme the freezing loll. 

And as I Ixjunil. me to the lire me by, 

Baith up and downe the house I did espy ; 

Ain! seeaud Virgil on ane letteron H stand, 

To wr^te an one I cynt my pen in hand, 

7 Well solaced with victuals. s A kind of sliding panel in the fronts of old wooden house*. 

« Desk. 
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And ns I culd, with ano fald diligence 
This nint bake followand of profound science, 

Tims has begun in the chill wy liter wild, 

Qulicn frostis dois owir flete baith firth and laid. 

Lest the reader should find that he loses the force of this description through 
the obscurity of the language, it appears proper that lie should have another 
specimen in a different form. We shall therefore lay before him part of a 
prose paraphrase executed by Mr Warton, which conveys the same ideas as the 
original, though in a less pleasing form. The experiment of this version, ac- 
cording to Mr Warton, must serve to show the native excellence of these com- 
positions. Divested of poetic numbers and expression, they still retain their 
poetry, appearing like U losses, still a king and a conqueror, although disguised 
like a peasant, and lodged in the cottage of the herdsman Euniceus. — We quote 
from the description of May, in the twelfth prologue : 

“ The cn slal gales of heaven were thrown open to illuminate the world. Thu 

glittering streamers of the orient dillused purple streaks, mingled with gold and azure. The 
steeds of the sun, in red harness of rubies, of colour brown as a bel t's , lifted their heads above 
the sea, to glad our hemisphere: the flames burst from their nosin' Is : while shorth, appa- 
relled in his luminous array, Pliudms, hearing the blazing torch of day, issued from his 
ro\al palace, with a golden crown, glorious visage, curled locks bright as the chrysolite or 
topaz, and with a radiance intolerable. The fiery sparks, bursting from his ejes, purged the 
air, and gilded the new verdure. The golden vanes of his throne covered the ocean with a 
glittering glance, and the broad waters were all in u blaze sti the first glimpse of his appear- 
ance. It was glorious to see the winds appeased, the sea becalmed, the soft season, the serene 
firmament, the still air, and the beauty of the watery scene 10 The silver-scaled fishes, on 
the gravel, gliding hastily, as it were from the heat or sun, through clear streams, with tins 
shining brown as cinnabar, and chisel tails, darted here and there. The new lustre, enlight- 
ening all the hum, beamed on the small pebbles on the sides of the rivers, and on the strands, 
which looked like her) 1: while llie reflection of the rays played on the banks in vai legated 
gleams; and Flora threw forth her blooms under the feet of the sun’s brilliant hor-cs, the 
blatled soil was embroidered with various hues, liolh wood and forest were darkened with 
boughs ; which, reflected from the ground, gave a shadowy lustre to the red rocks. Towers, 
turrets, battlements, and high pinnacles of churches, castles, and every fair < i ty, seemed to 
be painted ; and, together with every bastion and story, expressed tin ir own shape on the 
plains. The glebe, fearless of the northern blasts, spread her broad bosom. The corn 
crops, and the new-sprung barley, rcclothcd the earth with a gladsome garment. The varie- 
gated vesture of the valley covered the cloven furrow, and the barley lauds were diversified 
"ilh flow'ery weeds. Tile meadow was besprinkled with rivulets; and tiio flash moisture of 
the dewy night restored the herbage which the cattle had cropped in the d,i) . The blossoms 
in the blowing garden trusted their heads to the protection of the young sun. Hank ivy 
leaves overspread the wall of the rampart. The blooming hawthorn clothed all his thorns in 
flowers. The budding clusters of the tender vines hung end-long, by their tendrils, from the 
trellises. The gems of the trees unlocking, expanded themselves into the foliage of nature’s 
tapestry. There was a soft verdure after balmy show* rs. The flowers smiled in various 

10 The original is here so much more beautiful, that we must be pardoned an extract: 

The aim a to phnnis of his Irene sovnrane, 

With glittering glance owirspred t lie octianc 

The large iliulis leinand all of liclit 

Hut with ano blink of his supernale siclit ; 

For to heliald it was ane gleie to se 
The sta billy t ivyndys, and the cal my t se, 

The soft sessoun , the firmament serene, 

The loune illuminate air, and firlh arnenc , &c. 
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odours on the bending stalks. 11 Some red, &c. Others watrhet like the blue and wavy sen; 
speckled with red and white; or bright as gold, the daisy unbraided her little coronet, 
the grapes stood embattled with banewort. Tin; seeded down flew from the dandelion. 
Young weeds appeared among the leaves of the strawberries. Gay giiliflowers, &c. 
The rose buds putting forth, offered their red vernal lips to 1>§ kissed; and diffused 
fragrance from the crisp scarlet that surrounded their golden seeds. Lillies with white 
curling tops, showed their crests open. The odorous vapour moistened the silver webs that 
h (ing from the leaves. The plain was powdered with round dewy pearls. From every bud, 
scion, herb, and flower, bathed in liquid fragrance, the bee sucked sweet honey. The swans 
clamoured amidst the rustling weeds, and searched all the lakes and grey rivers where to 
build their nests. Among the boughs of the twisted olive, the small birds framed their art- 
ful nests, or along the thick hedges, or rejoiced with their merry mates on the tall oaks. In 
the secret nooks, or in the clear windows of glass, the spider full busily wove her sly net, to 
ensnare the little gnat or fly. Under the boughs that, screen the valley, or within the pale- 
enclosed park, the nimble deer trooped in ranks, the harts wandered through the thick 
woody sluiws, and the young fawns followed the dappled does. Kids skipped through the 
briars after the roes, and in the pastures and leas, the Jambs, full tight and trig, went bleat- 
ing to their dams. Meantime dame nature’s minstrels raise their amorous notes, the ring- 
dove coos and pitches on the tail copse, the skirling whistles her varied descant, the sparrow 
chirps in the clefted wall, the goldfinch and linnet filled the skies, the cuckoo cried, (lie. 
quail twittered *, while rivers, shaws, and every dale resounded ; <uid the teivb r branches 
trembled on the trees, at the song of the birds, and the buzzing of the bees.” &r. 

The original poet concludes with the fallowing line apostrophe : 

AVelcum the lord ofiicht, and lamp.: of day, 

W oleum fosterare offender Jierbis grene, 

AV drum quickener of flurest fluuris schenc, 

AVelcum support of every rule and vane, 

AVelcum comfort of all kind fruteand granc, 

AVelcum the birdis bcild upon flic brier, 

AVclcum inaisterand ruler of the \ear, 

AVelcum weilfare of husbands at the plewis, 

AVclcum repairer of woddis, treis, and bewis, 

Welcum depainter of the blomyt medis, 

AVclcum the 1) f of every thing that sped is, 

AVdcum storare of all kind bestial, 

AVclcum be thy bricht beams gladaud all! 

As a still further expedient for making modern readers acquainted with I 1 ’- 
beauties of this ancient poet and honour of our country, we have ventured up- 
on the somewhat hazardous experiment of a versified translation ; taking f v 
this purpose the description of a June evening, from the prologue lo the thirteen! u 
book, and entering before hand the following protest, furnished to our hands hy 
the poet himself : 

“ I set ni) bes\ pane, 

As that l couth, to mak it braile and plane, 

Kepaiul no Smlruun, hot our awin language, 

And speke as I lcnicd qulicu 1 wes anc page: 11 * 

Na jit so clone all Nudroun I refuse, 

Eut some worde I pronuuce as nychboure dois; 

J1 'fhe loukit bill touns on (lie iiemyt treis 
Owerspredand levis of naturis tapestiyis, 

Soft gresy verdure eftir balmy schnuris, 

On c inland stalks smilund to lhair /hurts. 

« ton. 
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Like as in Latine bene Grewe tenues sum, *3 
No me behutfit quhilom or be diun. 

From bastard Latine, French, orlnglisois, 

Quliare scant wes Scott.is, I had mine utiu r chois • 

Not that our tongue is in the selvin scant, 

Hot that I the fouth of language want.” 

i bis luting prefaced, here follows the modern Anglo-Scottish version : 
During I he jolly joyous month of June, 

When gane was near the day , and supper dime, 

I walkit furth to Uisle the evening air, 

Among the fields that were replenish’d lair, 

Willi herbage, com, and cattle, and fruit trots, 

Plenty ol* store; while birds and busy liees, 

O’er emerald meadows llew bailh east anil west, 

Their labour <!oue, to take tluir evening rest. 

As up and down 1 cast my wandering eye, 

All burning red straight grew the western sky 
The sun descending on the waters grey, 

Deep under earth withdrew his beams away. 

The evening star, with lustre near as bright, 
bpriugs up, the gay fore-rider of the night. 

Amid the haughs and every pleasant vale, 

The recent dew begins on herbs to skail, 

To quench the burning where the sun had shone, 

Which to the world beneath had lately gone. 

On every pile aiul pickle of the crops, 

This moisture hang, like burning beryl drops, 

And on the halesome herbs, and eke the needs 
Like clirystal gems, or little silver beads. 

The light began to fail, the mists to rise, 

And here and there grim similes o’erspread the skits; 

The bald and leathern bat commenced her (light, 

The lark descended from her airy height, 

Singing her plaintive song, after her wyse, 

To take her rest, at matin hour to rise. 

Mists sweep the hill before the lazy wind, 

And night unfolds her cloak with sable lined, 

Swaddling the beauty of the fruitful ground, 

With riot n of shade, obscurity profound ; 

All creatures, when fioe’er they liked the best, 

Then went to take tluir pleasant nightly rest. 

The. fowls that lately llew throughout the air, 

The drowsy cattle in their sheltered lair, 

After the heat and labour of the day, 

Unstirring and unstirred in sluiiibi . lay. 

Each thing that roves the meadow or the wood, 

Kadi thing that Hits through air, or dives in Hood, 

Kadi thing th.it nestles in the bosky bank, 

Or loves to rustle through the marshes dank, 

The little midgts, 11 and the happy flees, 15 
Laborious emmets, and tl busy b«,es, 

All beasts, or wild or tame, or great or small, 

God’s peace and blessing rests serene o’er all. 

,r * As in Latin there are some Greek terms. 11 Gnats — evening ephemera. 15 Flics. 
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It remains to be mentioned that the translation of Virgil, being written at a 
time when printing hardly existed in Scotland, remained in manuscript till 
long after the death of bishop Douglas, and was lirst published at London in 
1553, at the same time with the 4 Palice of Honour.’ The w r ork bore the fol- 
lowing title : “ The xiii. bukes of Kneados of the famose poet Virgill. Trans- 
latet out of Latyne verses into Scottish meter, by the reverend father in God, 
Maystcr Gawin Douglas, bisliop of Dunkel, and unkil to the erle of Angus. 
Eucry bukc hauing hys particular prologue.” A second edition was printed at 
Edinburgh in 1710, by the celebrated Thomas lluddiman, with a life by 
bishop Sage. Even this later impression is now rarely met with. 

The earl of Angus was at this time possessed of great influence at court, in 
virtue of which lie filled the ollice of chief magistrate of the city. Less than 
two months after Gavin Douglas had finished his translation, the noble provost 
and all his retainers, accompanied king James on the fatal expedition which 
terminated in the battle of Floddcn. Hero the poet’s two elder brothers, the 
Master of Angus and Sir W illiam Douglas of Glenbervie, fell, with two hundred 
gentlemen of their name. The earl himself had previously withdrawn from the 
expedition, on account of an unkind expression used by his imprudent sovereign, 
lie died, however, within a twelvemonth thereafter, of grief, leaving his titles 
and immense territorial influence to the heir of his eldest deceased son, and who 
was consequently nephew to the Provost of St Giles. It is curious to find that, 
on the 30th of September, only three weeks after his country had experienced 
one of the greatest disasters recorded in her history, and by which himself had 
lost two brothers and many other friends, the poet was admitted a burgess of 
Edinburgh. This fact was discovered by Sib bald in tlio council register, with 
the phrase added, “ pro commune bono villtii , gratis.” lhit perhaps there 
is some mistake as to the date, the register of that period not being original, 
but apparently a somewhat confused transcript. 

The consequences of this fatal battle seemed at first to open up a path of 
high political influence to Gavin Douglas, liis nephew', being as yet very 
young, fell in some measure under his tutelage, as the nearest surviving relation. 
The queen, who had been appointed regent for her infant sou James V., in less 
than a year from her husbami’s death, was pleased to marry the young earl of 
Angus, who accordingly seemed likely to become the actual governor of the 
kingdom. The step, however, was unpopular, and at a convention of the no- 
bles it was resolved, rather than obey so young a member of their own body, to 
call in the duke of Albany, cousin to the late king. This personage did not 
realize the expectations which had been formed respecting him; and thus it 
happened, that for some years the chief power alternated between him and 
Angus. Sometimes the latter individual enjoyed an influence deputed to him 
in the queen’s name by the duke, who occasionally found it necessary to retire 
to France. At other times, both the queen and her husband were obliged to 
take refuge in England, where, on one of these occasions, was born their only 
child, Margaret Douglas, destined in future years to be the mother of lord 
Daruley, the husband of queen Mary. 

*J he fortunes and domestic happiness of our poet appear to have been deeply 
aftected by those of his nephew. Soon after the battle of Floddeu, the queen 
conferred upon him the abbacy of Aberbrothock, vacant by the death of Alex- 
ander Stewart, the late king’s natural son. In a letter addressed by her grace 
to l’ope Leo the tenth, she extols Douglas as second to none in learning and 
virtue, and earnestly requests that he may be confirmed in the possession of this 
abbacy, till his singular merits should be rewarded with some more ample en- 
dowment. Soon after she conferred on him the archbishopric of St Andrews, 
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which, if confirmed, would have placed him at the head «:f the Scottish church. 
But the queen and her husband were not powerful or popular enough, to secure 
him in this splendid situatior. Ife was first intruded on by one John (lephurn, 
who had been appointed by the chapter, and then both he and llepburn were 
displaced by the pope, in favour of Forman, the bishop ot* Moray, a busy and 
ambitious churchman, who had been legate a latere to pope .Julius II. Douglas 
was at the same time deprived of the abbacy of Aberbrolhoek. It appears that, 
although these disputes were carried on by strength of arms on all sides, the 
poet himself was always averse from hostile measures, and would rather have 
abandoned his own interest than bring reproach upon his profession. The 
queen, having hitherto failed to be of any service to him, nominated him, in 
1515, to be bishop of Dunkeld, and on this occasion, to make quite sure, con- 
firmation of the gift was, by the influence of her brother Henry the eighth, 
procured from the pope. In those days, however, a right which would sutlice 
one day might not answer the next; and so it proved with Gavin Douglas. 
The duke of Albany, who arrived in May, 1515, though lie had protected the 
right of archbishop Forman on the strength of a papal hull, not only found it 
convenient to dispute that title in the case of Douglas, hut actually imprisoned 
the poet for a year, as a punishment for having committed an act so detrimental 
to the honour of the Scottish church. In the meantime, one Andrew Stewart, 
brother to the earl of Atliole, and a partizan of Albany, got himself chosen 
bishop by the chapter, and was determined to hold out the cathedral against 
all whatsoever. Gavin Douglas, when released, was actually obliged to lay a formal 
siege to his bishopric before he could obtain possession. Having gone to Diiii- 
keld, and published his bull in the usual form at the altar, he found it necessary 
to hold the ensuing entertainment in the dean’s house, on account of his palace 
being garrisoned by the servants of Andrew Stewart. 'Hie steeple of the 
cathedral was also occupied as a fortress by these men, who pretended to be in 
arms in the name of the governor. Next day, in attempting to go to church, 
he was hindered by the steeple garrison, who fired briskly at his party : he had 
therefore to perform service in the dean’s house. To increase his difficulties, 
Stewart liad arrived in person, and put himself at the head of the garrison. 
His friends, however, soon collected a force in the neighbouring country, with 
which they forced Stewart to submit. 'Hie governor was afterwards prevailed 
upon to sanction the right of Gavin Douglas, who gratified Stewart by two of the 
best benefices in the diocese. 

In 1517, when Albany went to France in order to renew t lie ancient league 
between Scotland and that country, he took Douglas and l’anter as his secre- 
taries, his object being in the former case to have a hostage for the good be- 
haviour of the earl of Angus during his absence. lb However, when the negotia- 
tion was finished, the bishop of Dunkeld is said to have been sent to Scotland 
with the news. He certainly returned long before the governor himself. Af- 
ter a short stay at Fdiubiirgh, he repaired to his diocese, where he employed 
himself for some time ill the diligent discharge of his duties, lie was a warm 
promoter of public undertakings, and, in particular, finished a stone bridge over 
the Tay, (opposite to his own palace,) which had been begun by his predeces- 
sor. He spent so much money in this manner, and in charity, that he became 
somewhat embarrassed with debt. Duriug the a seuec of the duke of Albany, 
his nephew Angus maintained a const, : .1 struggle with the rival family of Hamil- 
ton, then bearing the title of earl of Arran, which formed a great part of the 
governor’s strength in Scotland. In April, 1520, both parties met in Kdinburgh, 


ir. 


16 Tn is is alleged by Dr Henry .* — History of limit Britain. 
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determined to try which was most, powerful. The bishop of Dunkehl, seeing that 
bloodshed was threatened, used his influence with arclihishop Heaton of Glas- 
gow, who was a partisan of Arran ; when that prolate, striking his hand on his 
breast, asseverated, on his conscience, that he knew nothing of the hostile in- 
tentions of his friends. He had in reality assumed armour under his gown, in 
order to take a personal concern in the fray, anti his hand caused the breast- 
plate to make a rattling noise. ct Met! links,” said Douglas, with admirable sar- 
casm, “ your conscience clatters :” a phrase that might be interpreted either 
into an allusion to the noise itself, or to what it betrayed of the archbishop's 
intentions. Douglas retired to his own chamber to pray, and in the meantime 
his nephew met and overthrew the forces of the earl of Arran. The bishop af- 
terwards saved Deaton from being slain by the victors, who seized him at the 
altar of the fi lack friars 7 church. Gavin Douglas probably entertained a feeling 
of gratitude to f Ills dignitary, not withstanding all his duplicity ; for Deaton had 
ordained him at Glasgow, and borne all the expenses of the ceremony out of his 
own revenues. 

The earl of Angus was now re-oslablished in power, hut it was only for a 
short time. Albany returned next, year, and called him and all Ills ret ;fmers 
to an account for their management of affairs. The earl, with his nephew and 
others, was obliged to retire to Kngland. The bishop of DutikeM experienced 
the most courteous attention at the court of Henry VIII., who, with all his faults, 
was certainly a patrou of literature. We are informed by 1 loliugshcd that 
Douglas received a pension from the Dalglish monarch. In London, he con- 
tracted a friendship with Polydore Virgil, a learned Italian, who was then en- 
gaged in composing a history of Kngland. It, is supposed that the bishop as- 
sisted him with a little memoir on the origin of the Scottish nation. Lore, 
however, our poet was suddenly cut off by the plague, in 15:21, or 152-2, and 
was buried in the Savoy church, where he had an epitaph, inscribed on the ad- 
jacent tomb of bishop Halsay. It is painful to think, that in consequence of the 
into stiue divisions of his country, this illustrious and most virtuous person died 
a denounced traitor in a foreign land. 

The only other poem of any extent by Gavin Douglas, is one entitled lt King 
Jfart,” which was probably written in the latter part of his life, and contains, 
what Dr Irving stales, “ a most ingenious adumbration of the progress of human 
life.” It was iir&l printed in Pinkerton’s collection of “ Ancient Scottish 
Poems,” 178!]. 

DOUGLAS, . nt James, one of the most remarkable men of the heroic age to 
which he belonged, and the founder of the great fame and grandeur of one of 
the most illustrious houses in Scotland, was the eldest, son of William Douglas, 
a baron, or magnate of Scotland, who died in Kngland about the year 1302. 

The ancestry of this family have been hut imperfectly and obscurely traced 
by most genealogists ; hut it now seems to be Established beyond doubt, tlmt 
the original founder came into this country from Handers, about the yeas* 
1L47; and, in reward of certain services, not explained, which ho performed 
to the abbot of Kelso, received from that prelate a grant of lauds on the water 
of Douglas, in Lanarkshire. In this assignation, a record of which is yet ex- 
tant, he is styled Theobaidus Flammaticus, or Theobald the Fleming. William, 
the son and heir of Theobald, assumed the surname of Douglas, from his estate. 
Archibald de Douglas, his eldest son, succeeded in the family estate on Douglas 
water- Bricius, a younger son of William, became bishop of Moray, in 1203 ; 
and his four brothers, Alexander, Henry, Hugh, and Freskin, settled in Moray 
under his patronage, and from these, the Douglases in Moray claim their de- 
scent. Archibald di si between the years 1238 and 1240, leaving behind him 
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two sons. William, the older, inherited the estate of his father; Andrew, th« 
younger, became the ancestor of the Douglases of Dalkeith, afterwards create«l 
earls of Morton. William acquired additional lands to the family inheritance; 
and, by this means, becoming a tenant in chief of the crown, was considered 
as ranking among the barons, or, as they were then called, magnates of Scot- 
land. He died about the year 127(>, leaving two sons, Hugh and William. 
Hugh fought «it the battle of tiie Largs, ill 12(>3, and died about 1 2 S3, without 
issue. William, his only brother, and lather to Sir James, the subject of the 
present article, succeeded to the family honours, which he did not long enjoy ; 
for, having espoused the popular side in the factions which soon after divided 
the kingdom, he was, upon the successful usurpation of Kdward I., deprived of 
his estates, and died a prisoner in England, about the year 1302. Of this an- 
cestor, the first whose history can he of any interest to the general reader, we 
have made mention in the life of Wallace, and, therefore, have no occasion to 
recur to him in this place. 

The young Douglas hud not attained to manhood, when the captivity of his 
lather left him unprotected and destitute ; and in Ibis condition, cither prompt- 
ed by his own inclination, or influenced by the suggestions of friends anxious 
for his safety, he retired into Prance, and lived in Paris for throe years. In 
this capital, remarkable, even in that age, for the gayely and show of its inhabi- 
tants, the young Scotsman for a time forget his misfortunes, and gave way with 
youthful ardour to the current fellies by which he was surrounded. '1 he in- 
telligence of his lather’s death, however, was sufficient to break him otf entirely 
from the loose courses upon which he was entering, and incite him to a mode 
of life more honourable, and more befitting the noble feelings by which, 
throughout life, he was so strongly actuated. Having returned without delay 
, into ^Scotland, he seems first to have presented himself to Lamberton, bishop of 
i* : t Andrews, and was fortunate enough to lie received with great kindness by 
I hut good prelate, who promoted him to tlse honourable post of page in his 
household. Harbour, the poet, dwells fondly upon tin's period in the life of 
Douglas, .whom ho describes as dice rial, courteous, dutiful, and of a generous 
disposition, insomuch, that he v as esteemed and beloved by all; yet was he 
not so fair, adds the same discreet writer, that we should much admire his 
beauty, lie was of a somewhat g ivy or swarthy complexion, and had black 
hair, circumstances from which, especially among the English, he came to be 
known by the name of the Idack Douglas. His bc.ncs were large, hut well s$.‘t ; 
his shoulders broad, and his whole person to be remarked as rather span* or 
lean, though muscular. He was mild and pleasant in company, m* among his 
friends, and lisped somewhat in his speech, a circumstance which is said not at 
all to have misbecome him, besides that it brought him nearer to tlic beau ideal 
of Hector, as Harbour fails not. to remark, in a not inappropriate comparison 
which he attempts making of the two characters. 

Douglas was living in this manner, when Kd »ard, having for the last time, 
overrun Scotland, called together an assembly of the barons at Stirling. 'Ihe 
bishop of St Andrews attended the summons of the English King on this oc- 
casion ; and taking along with him the young squire whom lie had so gene- 
rously protected, resolved, if possible, to interest the immavch in his fortunes. 
Taking hold of a suitable opportunity, the prelate presented Douglas to the 
king, as a youth who claimed to be a knitted to his service, and at the same 
Line, made earnest entreaty that his majesty would look fnvutirabl) upon him, 
and restore him to the inheritance, which, from no fault of his, lie bad Lv>t. 

* W hat lands does he claim ?” impli ed Eduard. The good bishop h:.d pur- 
posely kept the answer to this question to the end, well knowing the haHi and 
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vindictive temper of tlic English king, and the particular dislike which he boro 
to the memory of the former Douglas ; but he soon saw that the haughty conqueror 
was neither to be prepossessed nor conciliated. Edward no sooner understood the 
birth of the suitor, than, turning angrily to the bishop, he reproached him, in 
harsh terms, for his presumption. “The father,” said he, “was always my 
enemy ; and 1 have already bestowed his lands upon more loyal followers than 
his sons can ever prove.” The unfavourable issue of this suit must have left a 
deep and resentful impression on the mind of the young Douglas ; and it was 
not long before an occasion offered whereby lie might fully discover tlie incu- 
rable inveteracy of bis hostility to the English king. 

While he yet resided at the bishop's palace, intelligence of the murder of 
Comyn, and the revolt of Bruce, spread over the kingdom. Lninherton, who, 
it is well known, secretly favoured the insurrection, not only made no difficult y 
of allowing the young Douglas to join the party, hut even assisted him with 
money to facilitate his purpose. The bishop, it is also said, directed him to 
seize upon his own horse for his use, as if by violence, from the groom ; and, 
accordingly, that servant in an unwitting attention to his duty, having been 
knocked down, Douglas, unattended, rode off to join the standard of his future 
king and master. He fell in with the party of Drucc at a place called Errick- 
stanc, on their progress from Lochmaben towards (Glasgow; where, making 
himself known to Robert, be made offer to him of his services; hoping that 
under the auspices of bis rightful sovereign, he might, recover possession of his 
own inheritance. Bruce, well pleased with the spirit and hearing of his new 
adherent, and, besides, interested in his welfare, as the son of the gallant Sii 
William Douglas, received him with much favour, giving him, at the same time, 
a command in his small army. This was the commencement of the friendship 
between Bruce and Douglas, than which, none more sincere and perfect ever' 
existed between sovereign and subject. 

It would, of course, be here unnecessary to follow Sir James Douglas, as we 
shall afterwards name him, through the same tract described in tlie life of bis 
heroic master ; as in that, all which it. imports tlie reader to know lias been 
already detailed with sufficient minuteness. Of the battle of IMethveii, there- 
fore, in which the young knight first signalized his valour; that of Dairy, in 
which Robert was defeated by tlie lord of Lorn, and Sir James wounded ; the 
retreat into Eachrin ; the descent upon Arran, and afterwards on the coast of 
Carrick ; in all of which enterprises, the zeal, courage, and usefulness of Douglas 
were manifested, we shall in this place take no other notice, than by referring 
to the life which we have mentioned. Leaving these more general and impor- 
tant movements, we shall follow the course of our narrative in others more ex- 
clusively referable to the life and fortunes of Douglas. 

While Robert tlie Bruce was engaged in rousing the men of Carrick to take 
up arms in liis cause, Douglas was permitted to repair to his patrimonial do 
mains in Douglasdale, for the purpose of drawing over the ancient and attached 
vassals of his family to the same interest, and, in the first place, of avenging, 
should an occasion offer, some of the particular wrongs himself and family had 
sustained from the English. Disguised, therefore, ami accompanied by only 
two yeomen, Sir James, towards the close of an evening in tlie month of March, 
1307, readied the alienated inheritance of liis house, then owned by the lord 
Clifford, who had posted within the castle of Douglas a strong garrison of Eng- 
lish soldiers. Having revealed himself to one Mhomas Dickson, formerly his 
father’s vassal, and a person possessed of some wealth, and considerable in* 
iluence among the tenantry. Sir Janies, and his two followers were joj fully nel 
coined, and careful!} concealed within his house. By the diligence and sagaril) 
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of litis faithful dependent, Douglas was soon made acquainted nitli the numbers 
of those, in the neighbourhood, who would be willing to join him in his enter- 
prise, and the more important of these being brought secretly, and by one or 
two at a time, before him, he received their pledges of tidelity and solemn en- 
gagements to assist him to the utmost of their power towards the recovery of 
his inheritance. Having, in this manner, secured the assistance of a small, but 
resolute band, Sir James determined to put in execution a project which lie had 
planned for the surprisal of the castle. The garrison, entirely ignorant and 
unsuspicious of the inachi nations of their enemies, and otherwise lar from 
vigilant, ottered many opportunities which might he taken advantage of to their 
destruction. The day of Balm Sunday, however, was fixed upon by Douglas, 
as being then near at hand, and as furnishing, besides, a plausible pretext for 
the gathering together of his adherents. The garrison, it was expected, would 
on that festival, attend divine service in the neighbouring church of St Bride. 
The followers of Douglas having arms concealed upon their persons, were, some 
of them, to enter the building along with the soldiers, while tile others remained 
without to prevent their escape. Douglas, himself, disguised in ail old tattered 
mantle, having a Hail in his hand, was to give the signal of onset, by shouting 
the war cry of his family. When the concerted day arrived, the whole garri- 
son, consisting of thirty men, went in solemn procession to attend the service 
of the church, leaving only the porter and the cook within the castle. The 
eager followers of the knight did not wait for the signal of attack ; for, no 
sooner had the unfortunate Englishmen entered the chapel, than, one cr two 
raising the cry of “ a Douglas, a Douglas” which was instantly echoed and 
returned from all quarters, they fell with the utmost fury upon the entrapped 
garrison. These defended themselves bravely, till two thirds of their number 
lay either dead or mortally wounded. Being refused quarter, those who yet- 
continued to light were speedily overpowered and made prisoners, so that none 
escaped. Meanwhile, five or six men were detached to secure possession of the 
castle gate, which they easily effected : and being soon after followed by Douglas 
and his partisans, the victors had now only to deliberate as to the use to which 
their conquest should he applied. Considering the great power and numbers 
of the English in that district, and ‘the impossibility of retaining the castle 
should it be besieged ; besides, that the acquisition could then prove of no ser- 
vice to the general cause, it was determined, that that which could be of little or 
no service to themselves, should be rendered equally useless and unprofitable to the 
enemy. This measure, so defensible in itself, and politic, was stained by an 
act of singular and atrocious barbarity ; which, however consistent with the 
rude and revengeful spirit of the age in which it was enacted, remains the 
sole stigma which even his worst enemies could ever attix to the memory of 
Sir James Dougins. Having plundered and stripped the castle of every ar- 
ticle of value which could be conveniently carried off and secured ; the great 
mass of the provisions, with which it then happened to be amply provided, 
were heaped together within an apartment of the building. Over this pile 
were stored the puncheons of wine, ale, and other liquors which the cellar af- 
forded ; and lastly the prisoners who had been taken in tlie church, having 
been despatched, tlieir dead bodies were thrown over all ; thus, in a spirit of 
savage jocularity, converting the whole into a loathsome mass of provision, 
then, and long after, popularly deseri’od by the name of the Douglas' harder. 
These savage preparations gone through, the castle was set on fire, and burned 
to the ground. 

No sooner was Clifford advertised of the miserable fate which bad befallen 
his garrison, than, collecting a sufficient force, lie repaired to Douglas in per- 
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son ; and having 1 caused the castle to he re-edified more strongly than it had 
been formerly, he left a new garrison in it under the command of one Thirl - 
wall, and returned himself into England. Douglas, while these operations 
proceeded, having dispersed his followers, bestowing in secure places, wliei ? 
they might be properly attended to, such among them as had been wounded, 
himself lurked in the neighbourhood, intending, on the first safe opportunity, 
to rejoin the king's standard, in company with his trusty adherents. Other 
considerations, however, seem to have arisen, and to have had their share in 
influencing his conduct in tin's particular ; for the lord Clifford had no sooner 
departed, than he resolved, a second time, to attempt the surprised of liis castle, 
under its new governor. The garrison, having a fresh remembrance of the iii- 
tal disaster which liad befallen their predecessors, were not to be taken at the 
same advantage ; and some expedient had therefore to he adopted which might 
abate the extreme caution and vigilance, which they observed, and on which 
their safety depended. This Douglas effected, by directing some of his men, 
at different times, to drive off portions of the cattle belonging to the castle, but. 
who, as soon ns the garrison issued out to the rescue, were instructed to leave their 
booty and betake themselves to flight. The governor and his men having been 
sufficiently irritated by the attempts of tlieso pretended plunderers, who thus 
kept them continually and vexatiously on the alert, Sir .lames, aware of their 
disposition, resolved, without further delay, upon the execution of his project. 
Having formed an amhush of his followers at a place called Snudilamis, at no 
great distance from the castle, lie, at an early hour in the morning, detached a 
few of his men, who very daringly drove otf some cattle from the immediate 
vicinity of the walls, towards the place where the amhuseaders lay concealed. 
Thirl wall was no sooner apprized of the f. ct, than, indignant at the boldness of 
tlie affront put upon him, which yet he considered to be of the same character 
with those formerly practised., hastily ordered a large portion of the garrison to 
arm themselves and follow after the spoilers, himself accompanying them with 
so great precipitation, that he did not take time even to put on h.s helmet. 
'1 he pursuers, noways suspecting the snare laid for them, followed, in great 
haste and disorder, after the supposed robbers, but had scarcely passed the place 
of the ambush, than Douglas and his followers starting suddenly front their co- 
vert, the party at once found themselves circumvented and their retreat cut oil*. 
In their confusion and surprise, they were but. ill prepared for the fierce assault 
which was instantly made upon them. The greater part fled precipitantly, .and 
a few succeeded in regaining their strong-hold ; but ihirlwnll and many of his 
bravest soldiers were slain. The fugitives were pursued with great slaughter 
to the very gates of the castle ; but, though few in numbers, having secured the 
entrance, and manned the walls, Sir James found it would be impossible to gain 
possession of tlie place at this time. Collecting together/ therefore, all those 
willing to join the royal cause, he forthwith repaired to the army of J!rur.e, 
then encamped at Cumnock, in Ayrshire. The skill and boldness which Dou- 
glas displayed in these two exploits, and the success which attended them, added 
to the reputation for military enterprise and bravery, which he had previously 
acquired, seem to have infected the English with an almost superstitious dread 
of his power and resoiuccs ; so that, if we may believe tlie writers of that ago, 
few could l»e found adventurous enough to undertake tlie keeping of “the peril- 
ous castle of Douglas,” for by that name it now came to be popularly distin- 
guished. 

When king Robert, shortly after his victory over the English at Loudonhill, 
marched his forces into the north of Scotland, Sir James Douglas remained be- 
hind, for the piirju.se of reducing the forests of Selkirk and Jedburgh to obc- 
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dienee. His first adventure, however, was the taking, a scc-Mid time, his own 
nastle of Douglas, then cxmiinaiided by Sir John de Wilton, an English knight, 
who held this charge, as his two predecessors had done, under the lord Clillord. 
Sir James, taking along with him a body of armed men, gained the neighbour- 
hood undiscovered, where himself and the greater number immediately planted 
themselves in ambuscade, as near as possible to the gate of the castle. Fourteen 
of liis best men lie directed to disguise themselves as peasants wearing smock- 
frocks, under which their arms might be conveniently concealed, and having 
sacks tilled with grass laid across their horses, who, in this guise, were to pass 
within view of the castle, as if they had been countrymen carrying corn for sale 
to Lanark fair. The stratagem hail the desired effect ; for ttie garrison being- 
then scarce of provisions, had no mind to let pass so favourable an opportunity, 
as it appeared to them, of supplying themselves ; wiierelore, the greater part, 
with the governor, who was a man of a bold and reckless disposition, at their 
head, issued out in great haste to overtake and plunder tint supposed peasants. 
These, finding themselves pursued, hurried onward with what speed they could 
muster, till, ascertaining that tlic unwary Englishmen had passed the ambush, 
they suddenly threw down their sacks, stripped off the frocks which concealed 
their armour, mounted their horses, and raising a loiul shout, seemed determined 
in turn to become the assailants. Douglas and his concealed followers, no 
sooner hoard the shout of their companions, which was the concerted signal of 
onset, than, starting into view in the rear of the English party, these found 
I'.iemselves at once, unexpectedly and furiously attacked from two opposite quar- 
ters. In this desperate encounter, their retreat to the castle being effectually 
cut oft”, Wilton and his whole parly are reported to have been slain. When 
this successful exploit was ended, Mr James found means to gain possession of 
the castle, probably by the promise of a safe conduct to those by whom it was 
still maintained; as he allowed the constable and remaining garrison to depart 
unmolested into England, furnishing them, at the same time, with money to de- 
fray the charges of their journey. Harbour relates, that upon the person of 
the slain knight there was found a letter from his mistress, informing him, that 
he might well consider himself worthy of her love, should lie bravely defend 
for a year the adventurous castle of Douglas. Sir James razed the fortress of 
his ancestors to the ground, that it might, on no future occasion, afford prot.ee- 
i; >n to the enemies of his country, and the usurpers of his own patrimony. 

Leaving the scene where he had thus, for the third time, in so remarkable a 
manner triumphed over his adversaries, Douglas proceeded to the forests of Sel- 
kirk and Jedburgh, both of which he in a short time reduced to the king’s 
authority. While employed upon this service, he chanced cue day, towards 
night-fall, to crane in sight of a solitary house on the water of Line, which he 
had no sooner perceived, than he directed his course towards it, with the inten- 
tion of there resting himself and his followers till morning. Approaching the 
place with some caution, Douglas could distinguish irom the voices which he 
heard within, that it was pre-occupied ; and from the oaths which mingled in the 
conversation, lie had no doubt as to the character of the guests which it con- 
tained, military men being then, almost exclusively, addicted to tlie use ol such 
terms in their speech . 1 Having beset the house with his followers, and forced 

1 Wc have the authority of Harbour for tic above curious fact. His words are these: 

“ Ami as he come with his mengyo [forces] 

Ner hand the houss, sa l)su>t lie, 

And hard anc say tharin, * (he dewill /’ 

Ami be that ho persawit [perceived] weill 
That thai war strung men, that thar, 

That njilit tliarin herber) it war.” '*■ 

Bat beta's Bruce , b. ix. \ li 84. 
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an entrance, the conjecture of the knight proved well founded ; for, .after a 
brief but sharp contest with the inmates, he was fortunate enough to secure the 
persons of Alexander Stuart, Lord Jlonkle, and Thomas Randolph, the king’s 
nephew ; who were, at that time, not only attached to the English interest, but 
engaged in raising forces to check the progress of Douglas in I he south of Scot- 
land. The important consequences of this action, by which Robert gained as 
wise and faithful a counsellor as lie ever possessed, and Douglas a rival, though 
a generous one even in his own lield of glory, deserves that it should be parti- 
cularly noticed in this place. Immediately upon this adventure, Douglas, carry- 
ing along with him his two prisoners, rejoined the king’s forces in the north ; 
where, under his gallant sovereign, he assisted in the victory gained over the 
lord of Lorn, by which the Highlands were at length constrained to a submission 
to the royal authority. 

Without following the current of those events, in which Douglas either par- 
ticipated, or bore a principal part, but which have more properly fallen to be 
described in another place, we come to the relation of one more exclusively 
belonging to tlie narration of this life. The castle of Roxburgh, a fortress of 
great importance oil the borders of Scotland, had long been in the hands of tlic 
English king, by whom it was strongly garrisoned, and committed to the charge 
of (jrillemin de Fiennes, a knight of "Burgundy. Douglas, and liis followers, to 
the number of about sixty men, then lurked in the adjoining forest of Jedburgh, 
where they did not remain long inactive, before the enterprising genius of their 
leader had suggested a plan for the surprisal of the fortress. A person of tin* 
name of Simon of Leadhouse was employed to construct rope-ladders for 
scaling the walls, and the night of Shrove-Tuesilay, then near at hand, was lived 
upon as the most proper lor putting the project in execution ; “ for then,” says 
Fordun, “ all the men, from dread of the Lent season, which was to begin next 
day, indulged in wine and licentiousness.” When tlie appointed night arrived, 
Douglas and his brave followers approached the castle^ wearing black frocks or 
sliirts, over their armour, that, in the darkness, they might he the more effec- 
tually concealed from the observation of the sentinels. On getting near to the 
castle walls, they crept softly onwards on tlieir hands and knees ; and, indeed, 
soon became aware of the necessity they were under of observing every precau- 
tion ; for a sentinel on the walls having observed, notwithstanding the dark- 
ness, their indistinct crawling forms, which he took to be those of cattle, re- 
marked to his companion, that farmer such a one (naming a husbandman who 
lived in the neighbourhood) surely made good cheer that night, seeing that he 
took so little care of his cattle. u 1 le may make merry to-night, comrade,” 
the other replied, “ but, if the Rlack Doughis come at them, lie will fare the 
worse another time and, so conversing, these two passed to another part of 
the wall. Sir James and his men had approached so close to the castle, as dis- 
tinctly to overhear this discourse, and also to mark with certainty the departure 
of the men who uttered it. The wall was no sooner free of their presence, 
than Simon of the Leadhouse, fixing one of the ladders to its summit, was the 
tirst to mount. This bold adventure was perceived by one of the garrison so 
soon as he reached the top of the wall ; but, giving the startled soldier no time 
to raise an alarm, Simon sprang suddenly upon him, and despatched him with his 
dagger, llcfore tlie others could come to his support, Simon had to sustain the 
attack of another antagonist, whom, also, he laid dead atliisleet; and Sir 
James and his men, in a very brief space, having surmounted the wall, the loud 
shout of “a Douglas ! a Douglas /” and the rush of' the enemy into tho hall, 
where the garrison yet maintained the revels of the evening, gave the ti i*st inti- 
mation to governor and men that the fortress had been assaulted and taken* 
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U narmed, bewildered, and most of them intoxicated, the soldiery were unable 
to make any effectual resistance ; and in this defenceless and hopeless state, 
many of them in the fury of the onset were slaughtered. The governor and a 
few others escaped into the keep or great tower, which they defended till the 
following day ; but having sustained a severe arrow wound in the face, Gillemin 
dc Fiennes thought proper to surrender, on condition that he and his remaining 
followers should be allowed safely to depart into England. These terms 
having been accorded, and faithfully fulfilled, Fiennes died shortly afterward 
of the wound which he had received. This event, which fell out in the inontl 
of March, 1313, added not a little to the terror with which the Douglas name 
was regarded in the north of England ; while in an equal degree, it infused 
spirit and confidence into the hearts of their enemies. Barbour attributes the 
successful capture of Edinburgh castle by Randolph, an exploit of greater peril, 
and on that account only, of superior gallantry to the preceding, to the noble 
emulation with which the one general regarded the deeds of the other. 

The next occasion, wherein Douglas signalized himself by his conduct and 
bravery, wjis on the field of Bannockburn ; in which memorable battle, be had 
the signal honour of commanding the centre division of the Scottish van. When 
the fortune of that great day was decided, by the disastrous and complete over- 
throw of the English army, Sir James, at the head of sixty horsemen, pursued 
closely on the track of the flying monarch, for upwards of forty miles from the 
field, and only desisted from the chase from the inability of his horses to proceed 
further. In the same year, king Robert, desirous of taking advantage of the 
wide spread dismay into which the English nation had been thrown, despatched 
his brother Edward and Sir James Douglas, by the eastern marches, into Eng- 
land, where they ravaged and assessed at will the whole northern counties of 
that kingdom. 

When Bruce passed over with an army into Ireland, in the month of May, 
1 3 lfi, in order to the reinforcement of his brother Edward’s arms in that coun- 
try, he committed to Sir James Douglas, the charge of the middle borders, 
during his absence. The earl of Arundel appears, at the same time, to have 
commanded on the eastern and middle marches of England, lying opposite to 
the district under the charge of Douglas. The carl, encouraged by the absence 
of the Scots king, and still more, by information which led him to believe that 
Sir James Douglas was then unprepared and off his guard, resolved, by an un- 
expected and vigorous attack, to take Ibis wily and desperate enemy at an ad- 
vantage. For this purpose, he collected together, with secrecy and despatch, 
an army of no less than ten thousand men. Douglas, who had just then seen 
completed the erection of liis castle or manor house of Lintalee, near Jedburgh, 
in which he proposed giving a great feast to his military followers and vassals, 
was not, indeed, prepared to encounter a force of this magnitude ; but, from the 
intelligence of spies whom he maintained in the enemy’s camp, he was not alto- 
gether to be taken by surprise. Aware of the route by which tlie English army 
would advance, he collected, in all haste, a considerable body of archers, and 
about fifty men at arms, and with these took post in an extensive thicket oi 
Jedburgh forest. The passage or opening through the wood at this place — 
wide and convenient at the southern extremity, by which the English were to 
enter, narrowed as it approached the ambush, till in breadth it did not exceed 
a quoit’s pitch, or about twenty^ yards. Placing the archers in a hollow piece 
of ground, on one side of the pass, Douglas effectually secured them from the 
attack of the enemies* cavalry, by an entrenchment of felled trees, and by knit- 
ting together the brandies of the young birch trees with which the thicket 
abounded. He himself took post with his small body of men-at-arms, on the 
ii. o 
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other side of tlie pass, and there patiently awaited the approach of the English. 
These preparations for their reception having been made with great secrecy and 
order, the army of Arundel had no suspicion of the snare laid for them; and, 
having entered the narrow part of the deiilc, seem even to have neglected tho 
ordinary rules for preserving the proper array of their ranks, these becoming 
gradually compressed and confused as the body advanced. In this manner, un- 
able to form, and, from the pressure in their rear, equally incapacitated to re- 
treat, the van of the army offered an unresisting and fatal mark to tho concealed 
archers ; who, opening upon them with a volley of arrows, in front and dank, 
first made diem aware of the danger of their position, and rendered irremedi- 
able the confusion already observable in tlieir ranks. Douglas, at the same mo- 
ment, bursting from his ambush, and raising the terrible war cry of his name, 
furiously assailed the surprised and disordered English, a great many of whom, 
from tho impracticability of their situation, and the impossibility of escape, were 
slain. Sir James himself encountered, in this warm onset, a brave foreign 
knight, named Thomas de Richemont, whom he slew by a thrust with bis dag- 
ger; taking from him, by way of trophy, a furred cap which it was his custom 
to wear over his helmet. Tlie English having at length made good their re- 
treat into tlie open country, encamped in safety for the night ; Douglas, well 
knowing the danger he would incur, in following* up, with so small a number of 
men, the advantage which art and stratagem had so decidedly gained for him. 

Had this been otherwise, lie bad service of a still more immediate nature yet 
to perform. Having intelligence that a body of about three hundred men, 
under the command of a person named Ellies, had, by a different route, pene- 
trated to Lintalee, Sir James hastened thither with all possible expedition. 
This party, finding the house deserted and unguarded, had taken possession 
of it, as also of the provisions and liquors with which it had been amply pro- 
vided ; nothing doubting of the complete victory which Arundel would achieve 
over Sir James Douglas and bis few followers. In this state of security, having 
neglected to set watches to apprize them of dangers, they were unexpectedly 
assailed by their dreaded and now fully excited enemy, and mercilessly put to 
the sword, with the exception of a very lew who escaped. The fugitives having 
gained the camp of Arundel, that commander was no less surprised and daunted 
by this new disaster, than he had been by that which shortly before befell bis 
own men ; so that, finding himself unequal to tlie task of dealing with a foe so 
active anti vigilant, lie prudently retreated back into bis own country, and dis- 
banded his forces. 

Among the other encounters recorded as having taken place on tho borders 
at this time, we must not omit one, in which the characteristic and unaided 
valour of the good Sir .lames unquestionably gained for him the victory. Sir 
Edmund de Cailand, a knight of Gascony, whom king Edward had appointed 
governor of Berwick, desirous of signalizing himself in the service of that mo- 
narch, had collected a considerable force with which lie ravaged and plundered 
nearly tlie whole district of Teviot. As he was returning to Berwick, load- 
ed with spoil, the Douglas, who had intimation of his movements, determined to 
intercept his march, and, if possible, recover the booty. For this purpose, be 
hastily collected together a small body of troops ; but, on approaching tlie 
party of Cailand, he found them so much superior to his own, in every respect, 
that lie hesitated whether or not he should proseonto the enterprise. The Gas- 
con luiiglit, confident in his own superiority, instantly prepared for battle ; and 
a severe conflict ensued, in which it seemed very doubtful whether the Scots 
should be able to withstand the numbers and bravery of their assailants. Dou- 
glas, fetrful of the issue of tlie contest, pressed forward with incredible energy. 
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awl, encountering Sir Edmund do Cailand, slew him with his own hand. The 
English party, discouraged by the loss of their leader, and no longer able to 
withstand the increased impetuosity with which this gallant deed of Sir James 
had inspired his men, soon fell into confusion, and were put to flight with con- 
siderable slaughter, The booty, which, previously to the engagement, had been 
sent on towards Berwick, was wholly recovered by the Scots. 

Following upon this success, and, in some measure connected with it, an 
event occurred, singularly illustrative of the chivalrie spirit of that age. Sir 
Ralph Neville, an English knight who then resided at Berwick, feeling, it may 
be supposed, his nation dishonoured, by the praises which the fugitives in the 
Into defeat bestowed upon the great prowess of Douglas, boastingly declared, 
that he would himself encounter that Scottish knight, whenever his banner 
should be displayed in the neighbourhood of Berwick. When this challenge 
reached the ears of Douglas, he determined that the self-constituted rival who 
uttered it, should not want for the opportunity which he courted. Advancing 
into the plain around Berwick, Sir .fames there displayed his banner, as a coun- 
ter challenge to the knight, calling upon him, at the same time, by herald, to 
make good liis bravado. The farther to incite and irritate the English, he de- 
tached a party of his men, who set lire to some villages within sight of the gar- 
rison. Neville, at the head of a much more numerous force than that of the 
Scots, at length issued forth to attack his enemy. 'File combat was well con- 
tested on both sides, till Douglas, encountering Neville hand to hand, soon 
proved to that brave but over-hardy knight, that he bad provoked his fate, for 
he soon fell under the experienced and strong arm of his antagonist. This 
event decided the fortune of the lield. The English were completely routed, 
and several persons of distinction made prisoners in tlio pursuit. Taking ad- 
vantage of the consternation caused by this victory, Sir James plundered and 
desolated with tire all the country on the north side of the river Tweed, which 
still adhered to the English interest; and returning in triumph to the forest of 
Jedburgh, divided aiming liis followers the rich booty which he had acquired, 
reserving no part of it, as was liis generous custom, to liis own use. 

In the year 1 32 $, the Scots, commanded by Douglas, invaded the counties 
of Northumberland and Durham ; but. no record now remains of the circum- 
stances attending this invasion. In t lie same year, as much by the terror of his 
name, as by any stratagem he saved the abbey of JMclrose from the threatened 
attack of a greatly superior force of the English, who had advanced against it 
for the purposes of plunder. But the service by which, in that last and most 
disastrous campaign of Edward II. against the Scots, Sir James most distinguish- 
ed himself, was, in the attempt which he made, assisted by .Randolph, to force 
a passage to the English camp, at Hi land, in Yorkshire. In this desperate en- 
terprise. the military genius of Bruce came opportunely to bis aid, and he 
proved successful. Douglas, by ibis action, may bo said to have given a final 
blow to the nearly exhausted energies of the weak and misguided government of 
Edward ; and to have thus assisted in rendering bis deposition, which soon 
after followed, a matter of indifference, if not of satisfaction to his subjects. 

'File same active hostility which had on so many occasions, during the life of 
our great warrior, proved detrimental or ruinous to the two first Edwards, was 
yet to he exercised with undimi wished efficacy upon the third monarch of that 
name, the next of the race of English usurpers over Scotland. The treaty of 
truce which the disquiets and necessities of liis own kingdom had extorted from 
Edward II. after his defeat at Bilaud, having been broken through, .as it would 
seem, not without the secret connivance or approbation of the Scottish king ; Ed- 
ward III., afterwards so famous in English history, but then a minor, collected 
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together an immense force, intending not only to revenge the infraction, but, 
by some decisive blow, recover the honour which his father’s arms had lost in 
the revolted kindom. The inexperience of the young monarch, however, ill 
seconded as that was by the councils of the faction which then governed Eng- 
land, could prove no match, when opposed to the designs of a king so politic ns 
Robert, and the enterprise and consummate talent of such generals as Randolph 
and Douglas. 

The preparations of England, though conducted on a great and even extra- 
vagant scale of expense, failed in the despatch essentially nece ss ary on the pre- 
sent occasion ; allowing the Scottish army, which consisted of twenty thousand 
light-armed cavalry, nearly a whole month, to plunder and devastate at will, the 
northern districts of the kingdom, before any adequate force could be brought 
upon the field to oppose their progress. Robert, during his long wars with 
England, had admirably improved upon the severe experience which his first 
unfortunate campaigns had taught him ; and, so well had the system which he 
adopted, been inured iuto the very natures of his captains and soldiers, by long 
habit and continued success, that he could not he more ready to plan and dic- 
tate schemes of defence or aggression, than his subjects were alert and zealous 
to put them in execution. He was, besides, fortunate above measure, in the choice 
of his generals; and particularly of those two, Randolph, earl of Moray, and 
Sir James Douglas, to whose joint command, the army on the present occasion 
was committed. Moray, though equally brave and courageous with his coinpeer, 
was naturally guided and restrained by wise and prudential suggestions ; while 
Douglas, almost entirely under the sway of a sanguine and chivalrous spirit, 
often, by liis very daring and temerity, proved successful, where the other must 
inevitably have failed. One circumstance, deserving of particular commenda- 
tion, must not he omitted, that while in rank and reputation, and in the pre- 
sent instance, command, these two great men stood, in regard to each other, it) 
a position singularly open to sentiments of envious rivalry, the whole course of 
their lives and actions give ample ground for believing that feelings of such a 
nature were utterly alien to the characters of both. 

Of the ravages which the Scottish army committed in the north of England, 
during the space above mentioned, we have no particulars recorded, but that 
they plundered all the villages and open towns in their route seems certain ; 
prudently avoiding to dissipate their time and strength by assailing more difli- 
cult places. To atone somewhat for this deficiency in his narrative, Froissart, 
who on this period of Scottish history was unquestionably directed by authentic 
information, has left a curious sketch of the constitution and economy of the 
Scottish army of that day. “ The people of that nation,” says this author, “ are 
brave and hardy, insomuch, that when they invade England, they will often 
march their troops a distance of thirty-six miles in a day and night All 
are on horseback, except only the rabble of followers, who are a-foot The 
knights and squires are well mounted on large coursers, or war-horses ; but the 
commons and country people have only small hackneys or ponies. They use no 
carriages to attend their army ; and such is their abstinence and sobriety in war, 
that they content themselves for a long time with half cooked flesh without 
bread, and with water unmixed with wine. When they liave slain and skinned 
the cattle, which they always find in plenty, they make a kind of kettles of the 
raw hides with the luiir on, which they suspend on four stakes over fires, with 
the hair side outmost, and in these they boil part of the flesh in water ; roasting 
lhe remainder by means of wooden spits disposed around the same fires. Jle 
sides, they make tor themselves a species of shoes or brogues of the same raw 
hides with the hair still on them. Each person carries attached to his saddle, a 
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large flat plate of iron, and has a bag of meal fixed on horseback, behind him. 
When, by eating flesh cooked as before described, and without salt, they find 
their stomachs weakened and uneasy, they mix up some of the meal with water 
into a paste ; and having heated the flat iron plate on the fire, they knead out 
the paste into thin cakes, which they bake or tire on these heated plates. These 
cakes they eat to strengthen their stomachs.” Such an army would undoubtedly 
possess all the requisites adapted for desultory and predatory warfare ; while, 
like the modern guerillas, the secrecy and celerity of their movements would 
enable them with ease and certainty to elude any formidable encounters to 
which they might be exposed from troops otherwise constituted than themselves. 

The English army, upon which so much preparation had been expended, was 
at length, accompanied by the king in person, enabled to take the field. It 
consisted, according to Froissart, of eight thousand knights and squires, armed 
in steel, and. excellently mounted ; fifteen thousand men at arms, also mounted, 
but upon horses of an inferior description ; the same number of infantry, or, as 
that author has termed them, sergeants on fool ; and a body of archers twenty- 
four thousand strong. This great force on its progress northward, soon became 
aware of the vicinity of their destructive enemy by the sight of the smoking vil- 
lages and towns which marked their course in every direction ; but having for 
several days vainly attempted, by following these indications, to come up with 
the Scots, or even to gain correct intelligence regarding their movements, they 
resolved, by taking post oil the banks of the river Tine, to intercept them on 
their return into Scotland. In this, the English army were not more fortunate ; 
and having, from the difficulty of their route, been constrained to leave their 
camp baggage behind them, they suffered the utmost hardships from the want of 
provisions, and the inclemency of the weather. When several days had been 
passed in this fruitless and harassing duty, the troops nearly destitute of the ne- 
cessaries of life, and exposed, without shelter, to an almost incessant rain, the 
king was induced to proclaim a high reward to whosoever should tirsfc give in- 
telligence of where the Scottish army were to be found. Thomas llokesby, an 
esquire, having among others set out upon this service, was the first to bring 
back certain accounts that the Scots lay encamped upon the side of a hill, at 
about five miles distance from the English camp. This person had approached 
so near to the 000111108’ position as to be taken prisoner by the outposts ; but he 
had no sooner recounted his business to Randolph and Douglas, than he was 
honourably dismissed, with orders to inform the English king, that they were 
ready and desirous to engage him in battle, whensoever lie thought proper. 

O11 the following day, the English, marching in order of battle, came in sight 
of the Scottish army, whom they found drawn up on foot, in three divisions, on 
the slope of a liill ; having the river Wear, a rapid ami nearly impassable 
stream, in front, and their flanks protected by rocks and precipices, presenting 
insurmountable difficulties to the approach of an enemy. Edward attempted to 
draw them from their fastness, by challenging the Scottish leaders to an honour- 
able engagement on the plain, a practice not unusual in that age ; hut he soon 
found, that the experienced generals with whom he had to deal were not to he 
seduced by any artifice or bravado. ki Oil our road hither,” said they, “ we 
have burnt and spoiled the country ; and here we shall abide while to us it 
seems good. If the king of England is offended, let him come over and chas- 
tise us.” The two .armies remained in this manner, fronting each other, for 
three days; the army of Edward much incommoded by the nature of their situ- 
ation, and the continual alarms of their hostile neighbours, who, throughout the 
■light, says Froissart, kept sounding their horns, ‘‘as if all the great devils in 
hell had been there.” Unable to force the Scots to a battle, the English coin- 
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mandcrs liml no alternative left them, than, by blockading their present situa- 
tion, to compel the enemy, by famine, to quit their impregnable position, and 
fight at a disadvantage. The fourth morning, however, proved the futility of 
such a scheme : for the Scots having discovered a place of still greater strength 
at about two miles distance, had secretly decamped thither in the night They 
were soon followed by the English, who took post on an opposite hill, the river 
Wear still interposing itself between the two armies. 

The army of Edward, baffied and disheartened as they had been by the wari- 
ness and dexterity of their enemy, would seem, in their new position, to have 
relaxed somewhat in their accustomed vigilance ; a circumstance which did not 
escape the experienced eye of Sir .lames Douglas; and which immediately sug- 
gested to the enterprising spirit of that commander, the possibility of executing 
a scheme, which, to any other mind, must have appeared wild and chimerical, 
as it was hazardous. Taking with him a body of two hundred chosen horse- 
men, he, at midnight, forded the river .at a considerable distance from both 
armies; and by an unfrequented path, of which he had received accurate in- 
formation, gained the rear of the English camp undiscovered. On approaching 
the outposts, Douglas artfully assumed the manner of an English oflicer going* 
his rounds, calling out, as he advanced, €€ Ha! St George, you keep no ward 
here and, by this stratagem, penetrated, without suspicion, to the very centre 
of tlio encampment, where the king lay. When they had got thus far, the party, 
no longer coueealing who they were, shouted aloud, “ A Douglas! a Douglas! 
English thieves, you shall all die !” and furiously attacking the unarmed and 
panic-struck host, overthrew all who came in their way. Douglas, forcing an 
entrance to the royal pavilion, would have carried olf the young king, but for 
the brave and devoted stand made by his domestics, by which lie was enabled 
with difficulty, to escape. Many of the household, and, among others, the 
king’s own chaplain, zealously sacrificed their lives to their loyalty on this oc- 
casion. Disappointed of his prize, Sir James now sounded a retreat, and 
charging with his men directly through the camp of the English, safely regained 
his own ; having sustained the loss of only a very few of his followers, while 
that of the enemy is said to have exceeded three hundred men. 

On the day following this night attack, a prisoner having been brought into 
the English camp, and strictly interrogated, acknowledged, that geuegul orders 
had been issued to the Scots to hold themselves in readiness to imag'd* that 
evening, under the banner of Douglas. Interpreting this informatjftu by the 
fears which their recent surprisal had inspired, the English concluded that the 
enemy had formed the plan of a second attack ; and in this persuasion, drew 
up their whole army in order of battle, and so continued all night resting upon 
their arms. Early in the morning, two Scottish trumpeters having been seized 
by the patroles, reported that the Scottish army liad decamped before midnight, 
ami were already advanced many miles on their march home ward The Eng- 
lish could not, for some time, give credit to this strange and unwelcome intelli- 
gence ; but, suspecting some stratagem, continued in order of battle, till, by their 
scouts, they were fully certified of its truth. The Scottish leaders, finding that 
their provisions were nearly exhausted, had prudently resolved upon a retreat; 
and, in the evening, having lighted numerous fires, as was usual, drew off from 
their encampment shortly after nightfall. To effect their purpose, the army 
had to pass over a morass, which lay in their rear, of nearly two miles in ex- 
tent, till then supposed impracticable by cavalry. This passage the Scots ac- 
complished by means oGa number of hurdles, made of wands or boughs of trees 
wattled together, employing these as bridges over the water runs and softer 
place^ol* the bog ; and so deliberately had their measures been adopted and exe- 
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ruled, lliat wlien the whole body had. passed, these were carefully removed, that 
they might afford no assistance to the enemy, should they pursue them by the 
same track. Edward is said to have wept bitterly when informed of the escape 
of the Scottish army ; and his generals, well aware how unavailing any pursuit 
after them must prove,. next day broke up the encampment, and retired toward* 
Durham* - 

This was the last signal service which Douglas rendered to his country ; and 
an honourable peace having been soon afterwards concluded between the two 
kingdoms, seemed at last to promise a quiet and pacific termination to a life 
which had hitherto known no art hut that of war, and no enjoyment hut that of 
victory. However, a different, and to him, possibly, a more enviable fate, 
awaited the heroic Douglas. Druco dying, not long after he had witnessed the 
freedom of his country established, made it his last request, that Sir James, as 
his oldest and most esteemed companion in arms, should carry his heart to the 
holy land, and deposit it in the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, to the end his soul 
might be unburdened of the weight of a vow which he felt himself unable to 
fulfil. 

Douglas, attended by a numerous and splendid retinue of knights and es- 
quires, set sail from Scotland, in execution of (his last charge committed to his 
care by his deceased master. He first touched in his voyage at Sluys in Flan- 
ders, where, having learned that Alplionso, king of Castile and Leon, was then 
at waged wav with Osmyn, the Moorish king of Granada, he seems to have been 
tempted, by the desire of fighting against the infidels, to direct his course 
into Spain, with intention, from thence, to combat the Saracens in his progress 
to Jerusalem. Having landed in king Alphonse’s country, that sovereign re- 
ceived Douglas with great distinction ; and not. the less so, that lie expected 
shortly to engage in battle with his Moorish enemies. Harbour relates, that while 
at this court, a knight of great renown, whose face was all over disfigured by 
the scars of wounds which he had received in battle, expressed his surprise that 
a knight of so great fame as Douglas should have received no similar marks in 
his many combats. I thank heaven,” answered Sir James, mildly, “ that 1 
had always hands to protect my face.” And those who were by, adds the .au- 
thor, praised the answer much, for there was much understanding in it. 

Douglas, and the brave company by whom he was attended, having joined 
themselves to Alplionso’s army, came in view of the Saracens near to Tebas, a 
castle on the frontiers of Andalusia, towards the kingdom of Grenada. Osmyn, 
the Moorish king, had ordered a body of three thousand cavalry to make a 
feigned attack on the Spaniards, while, with the great body of his army, he 
designed, by a circuitous route, unexpectedly, to fall upon the rear of king Al- 
phonso’s camp. That king, however, having received intelligence of the 
stratagem, prepared for him, kept the main force of his army in the rear, 
while he opposed a sufficient body of troops, to resist the attack which should 
be made on the front division of his army. Fi\iin this fortunate disposition of 
his forces, the Christian king gained the day over liis infidel adversaries. Os- 
myn was discomfited with much slaughter, and Alplionso, improving his advan- 
tage, gained full possession of the enemy’s camp. 

While the battle was thus brought to a successful issue in one quarter of 
file field, Douglas, and his brave coin -anions, who fought in the van, prov- 
ed themselves no less fortunate, 'the Moors, not long able to withstand the 
furious encounter of their assailants, betook themselves to flight. Douglas, un- 
acquainted with the mode of warfare pursued among that people, followed hard 
after the fugitives, uutil, finding himself almost deserted by his followers, he 
turned his liorse, with the intention of rejoining the main body. Just then. 
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however, observing a knight of his own company to be surrounded by a body 
of Moors, who had suddenly rallied, “ Alas !” said he, “ yonder worthy knight 
shall perish, but for present help and with the few who now attended him, 
amounting to no more than ten men, he turned hastily, to attempt his rescue. 
He soon found himself hard pressed by the numbers who thronged upon him. 
Taking from his neck the silver cnsquet which contained the heart of Bruce, he 
threw it before him among the thickest of the enemy, saying, tc Now pass thou 
onward before us, as thou wort wont, and I will follow thee or die.” Douglas, 
and almost the whole of the brave men who fought by his side, were here slain. 
His body and the casquet containing the embalmed heart of Bruce were found 
together upon the field ; and were, by his surviving companions, conveyed with 
great care and reverence into Scotland. The remains of Douglas were deposit- 
ed in the family vault at St 'Bride’s chapel, and the heart of Bruce solemnly 
interred by Moray, the regent, under the high altar in Melrose Abbey. 

So perished, almost in the prime of his life, the gallant, and, as liis grateful 
countrymen long affectionately termed him, “ the good Sir James Douglas,” 
having survived little more than one year, the demise of his royal master. 1 Iis 
death was soon after followed by tliat of Bandolph ; with whom might bo said 
to close the race of illustrious men who had rendered the epoch of Scotland’s 
renovation and independence so remarkable. 

DOUGLAS, James, fourth earl of Morton, and regent of Scotland, was the 
second son of Sir George Douglas of Pittendrcicli, (younger brother of Archi- 
bald, sixth earl of Angus, and a grandson of the fifth, or great earl, styled Bell- 
the-cat.) The matrimonial connexion of the sixth earl of Angus with Mar- 
garet of England, the widow of James IV., brought the whole of this great 
family into an intimate alliance with Henry VIII., that princess’ brother. 

During the reign of James V. as an adult sovereign, most of them lived in 
banishment in England ; and it was only after his death in 1542, that they re- 
appeared in the country. Whether the earl of Morton spent his early years ai 
the English court is not known ; but it is related by at least one historical 
writer, that he travelled during his youth in Italy. Immediately after the re- 
turn of the family from banishment, he is found mingling deeply in those in- 
trigues which Angus and others carried on, for the purpose of promoting tiro 
progress of the reformed religion, along with the match between Henry’s sou 
and the infant queen Mary. He seems to have followed in the wake of his 
father Sir George, who was a prime agent of king Henry ; and who, in April, 
1543, engaged, with others, to deliver up the lowland part of Scotland to the 
English monarch. Previous to this period, the future regent ha’d been married 
to Elizabeth Douglas, third daughter of James, third earl of Morton, who was 
induced to bequeath his title and all his estates to thjs fortunate son-in-law, 
conjointly with his wife. 1 In virtue of this grant, the subject of our memoir was 
invested with the title of Master of Morton. It is somewhat remarkable, that 
on the very day when the English ambassador informed his prince of the trait- 
orous engagement of Sir George Douglas of Pittendreicli, his son, the Master ot 
Morton, had a royal charter confirming the above splendid grant. This must 
have been obtained from the fears of the governor, Arran, against whom all tlie 
Douglases were working. In November following, the Master is found holding 
out the donjon or principal tower of his father-in-law’s castle of Dalkeith, 
against Arran ; but, being destitute of victuals and artillery, he was obliged to 
give it up, on the condition of retiring with all his effects untouched. Nothing 
move is learned of this remarkable personage till 1553, when he succeeded his 

1 The mother of the regent’s wife, was Katherine Stewart, a natural daughter of king 
James IV. 
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father-in-law, as earl of Morton. Although one of tlie original lords of the 
congregation in 1557, lie tlid not for some time take an active or decided part 
against the queen regent. He had received large favours from this lady, and, 
possessing all that gratitude which consists in a lively anticipation of favours to 
come, lie feared, by casting off her cause, which lie supposed would be the trium- 
phant one, to compromise his prospect of those future advantages. This caused 
tfir Kalph Sadler, the English envoy, to describe him as “ a simple and fearful 
man words which are certainly, in their modern sense at least, inapplicable 
to him. Morton was, however, a commissioner for the settlement of affairs at 
Upsettlington, May .‘list, 1551). After the return of queen Alary, in 15(il, he 
was sworn a privy councillor, and on the 7th of January, 1553, was appointed 
lord high chancellor of Scotland, lly the advice of liis lather the earl of Leo- 
nov, Darnley consulted Morion and the earl of Crawford in preference to any 
other of the nobility, respecting the taking away the life of ltizzio, when liis 
jealousy had been inllamcd by the presumption of that unfortunate adventurer ; 
and Morton became a principal actor in the tragical catastrophe that ensued. 
It was the opinion of these noblemen that 11 izzio should he impeached before the 
parliament, and brought publicly to justice as an incendiary who had sown dis- 
trust and jealousy among the nobility, and had also endeavoured to subvert 
the ancient laws and constitution of the kingdom. This there certainly would 
have been little difficulty in accomplishing, but it did not. suit the impatient 
temper of Darnley, whose revenge could not he satiated without in some degree 
implicating the queen ; and he had determined that her favourite should suffer 
in her almost immediate presence. Ho accordingly earned a number of the 
conspirators from his own chamber, which was below the queen’s, by a narrow 
staircase, of which he alone had the privilege, into hers, when she had just sat 
down to supper, in company with the countess of Argyle and lier unfortunate 
secretary, the object of their hatred, whom they instantly dragged from his seat, 
and, ere they were well out of the queen’s presence, whose table they had over- 
turned, and whose clothes the unhappy man had almost torn while lie clung to 
her and implored her protection, despatched him with innumerable wounds. In 
the meantime, Morton, chancellor of the kingdom, and the protector of its laws, 
kept watch in the outer gallery, ami his vassals paraded in the open court, pre- 
venting all egress from or ingress to the palace. The effect of this barbarous 
murder was an entire change of policy on the part of the court, 'fhc protes- 
taut lords, the principal of whom hail been in exile, returned to Edinburgh that 
same night, and all papists were, by a proclamation issued by the king, com- 
manded to leave the city next day. Tlie queen, though she was enraged in the 
highest degree, concealed her feelings till she had completely overcome the 
foolish Darnley, whom she persuaded in the course of a few days to fly with her 
to Dunbar, to abandon the noblemen to whom lie liad bound himself by the most 
solemn written obligations, and to issue a proclamation denyingall participation 
111 I he murder of llizzio, and requiring tlie lieges to assemble instantly, for the 
protection of the queen and the prosecution of the murderers. In consequence 
el this, the queen, with her now doubly degraded husband, returned in a few 
days to the capital, at the head of a formidable army; and though tlie exiled 
noblemen who had newly returned, maintained their ground, Morton and his 
associates were under tlie necessity of making their escape out of the kingdom. 
Ihrough the interest of the carl of Lothwell, lie was pardoned shortly after; 
and it was attempted, at tlie same time, to engage him in the plot that was al- 
ready formed for murdering Darnley. In this, however, lie positively refused to 
concur; but, practically acquainted with the childish weakness of that unfortu- 
nate young man, ho dared not to inform him of the design, nor did he take any 
n. ? 
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measures to prevent its being- executed, which occasioned him eventually the 
loss of his own life. After the death of the king, and Mary’s subsequent mar- 
riage to llotliwell, Morton was one of the most efficient leaders in the confede- 
racy that was formed for her degradation, and for erecting a protestant regency 
under her infant son. He was the same year restored to tho office of high 
chancellor for life. He was also constituted high admiral for Scotland, and 
sheriff of the county of Edinburgh, which had become vacant by tho forfeiture 
of J loth well. He, along with the earl of Home, took the oaths for king .lames 
VI. at his coronation on August 29tli, 1567, to the effect that he w'ould observe 
the laws, and maintain the religion then publicly taught, so far as it was in liis 
power. The Scottish treasury was at this time so low, that when it was deter- 
mined to fit out a small fleet to apprehend and bring to justice the notorious 
llotliwell, who to all his other enormities had now added that of being a pirate, 
in which capacity he was infesting the northern islands, it was found to be im- 
practicable, till Morton generously came forward and supplied the necessary 
sum from his private purse. 

During the regency of the earl of Moray, Morton was an active and able as- 
sistant to’ him oil all occasions. He was one of the principal commanders at the 
battle of Langside, and to bis courage and good conduct it w;is in no small de- 
gree owing, that the results of that memorable day were of such a favourable com- 
plexion. lie was also one of the commissioners in tho famous conferences at 
York. On the murder of the regent in the year 1570, Morton became the bead 
of the protestant or king’s party, though Matthew, earl of Lennox, was created 
regent, cliicily through his interest and that of queen Elizabeth. Never was any 
country, that had made the smallest progress in civilization, in a more deplorable 
condition than Scotland at this time. At the time of the regent’s murder, the 
whole, or nearly the whole faction of tlie llamiltons were collected at Edin- 
burgh, evidently that they might be able to improve that event for advancing 
tlieir view's, and, tlie very night after tlie murder, Ker of Ferniluirst, accompa- 
nied by some of the Scotts, entered England, which they wasted with lire and 
sword, in a manner more barbarous than even any of tlieir owu most barbarous 
precedents. The reason of this was, that they did not in this instance so much 
desire plunder, the usual incentive to these savage inroads, as to provoke the 
English government to declare war, which they vainly supposed would advance 
the interests of their faction. Elizabeth, however, was well acquainted with the 
state of Scotland, and, aware that strong external pressure might unite the dis- 
cordant parties, and make them for a time lose sight of those individual objects 
which every paltry chieftain was so eagerly pursuing, sent her ambassador Ran- 
dolph to assure the Scottish council that her affection towards Scotland was not 
at all abated, and, as in former times of great confusion she had not been back- 
ward to assist them, she would not he so now. As for* the robberies and the 
murders that had so lately been committed upon her people, being aware that 
they were authorised by no public authority, she would never think of punishing 
the many for the errors of tho few. These marauders, however, she insisted 
should be restrained ; and, if tlioy felt themselves incompetent, by reason of 
their public commotions, to do this, she offered to join her forces to theirs for 
that purpose. lie also added, in name of his sovereign, many advices which 
were regarded by the council as wholesome, equitable, and pious, hut, as they 
had as yet elected no chief magistrate, he was requested to wait for an answer 
till the beginning of May, on the first day of which the parliament w r as sum- 
moned to meet. The interim was busily, as might e*asily have been foreseen, 
employed, by the faction of the queen, in preparing, cither to prevent the par- 
liament from being assembled, or to embroil its proceedings, if it did. (das- 
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gow, therefore, being convenient for the llamiltons, was first fixed on as the 
general rendezvous of the party, whence they wrote to Morton, and the party 
of the king, to meet them either at Falkirk or Linlithgow. This not being 
agreed to, the queen’s faction removed themselves to Linlithgow, and afterwards, 
thinking to persuade the citizens to join them, into Edinburgh. Foiled in this, 
though Kirkaldy, the governor of the castle, had declared for them, as also in 
their aim to assemble the parliament before the appointed time, they, before 
that time .approached, withdrew to Linlithgow, whence they issued an edict, com- 
manding all the lieges to obey only the commissioners of the queen, and sum- 
moning a parliament to meet in that place on the 3d of August. Previously 
to their leaving Fdinburgh, the faction despatched two special messengers into 
lfagland, one to meet with the earl of Sussex, who was on his march with an 
army to punish the Scotts and the Kcrs, with their adherents, who had so bar- 
barously, a few months before, carried lire and sword into England, — praying 
for a truce, till tliey should be able to inform the queen, Elizabeth, by letter, 
of tlie state of their affairs. The other carried the said letter, which contained 
the most exaggerated statements of their own strength, and not obscurely threat- 
ened war against the English nation. It also contained a request that Elizabeth, 
as arbi tress of the allairs of Scotland, should annul the decrees of the two former 
years, that the whole business should be gone over anew, and settled by the 
common consent of all. Trusting to the ignorance of the English, they ven- 
tured to append to this document, not only all the names of the party, but 
many of those of the other, and the whole of those that stood neuter. Sussex, 
having lull authority, opened both these despatches, and perfectly aware of the 
fraud, sent back the messengers with contempt. 1 le also transmitted copies of 
the letters to the adherents of the king, that they might, know what was going 
on among their enemies ; in consequence of which they sent an embassy to 
Elizabeth, to treat about repressing the common enemy, and to show their re- 
spect for her, proposing, in the choice of a regent, to be guided by her wishes. 

Sussex, in the meantime, entered Teviotdale, and laid waste without mercy 
the whole possessions belonging to the Scotts and the Kers, and generally all 
those belonging to the partisans of Mary. Under pretence of being revenged 
on the Johnstons, lord Scropc entered Annandale in the same manner, and 
committed similar depredations. They even carried their ravages into Clydes- 
dale, where they burnt and destroyed the town and castle of Hamilton, and 
carried oil’ a largo booty from the different estates in that quarter belonging to 
the llamiltons ; after which they returned to I Berwick. The messenger, who 
had beeu by the protestant lords sent to Elizabeth, in the meantime returned 
with an answer that contained the strongest expressions of astonishment at the 
length of time that had elapsed from the death of the regenl , before they bad 
thought it meet to make her acquainted with the state of their affairs, and in 
consequence of the delay, she declared, that she could scarcely determine in 
what manner she should conduct herself with regard to them. The truth was 
that she had been again truckling with Mary, who had promised to cause her 
party in Scotland deliver up the earl of Westmoreland and some other fugitives, 
subjects of Elizabeth, who had taken refuge among them ; in consequence of 
which, Sussex had been recalled, and to save appearances with botli, slie was 
now necessitated to propose another conference, with a view to the clearing of 
Mary’s character and restoring her to the exercise of sovereign authority. 
Loth parties were in the meantime to abstain from hostilities of every kind, 
and whatever innovations they had attempted by their public proclamations, thev 
were to annul by tlie same means. 

Nothing could have been contrived more discouraging to the king's friends 
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or more detrimental to the interests of Scotland, than such a determination as 
this ; hut they had no choice left. They behoved either to be assisted by the 
queen of England, or run the hazard of a dangerous civil war with their own 
party, considerably diminished by the dilatory manner in which they had al- 
ready acted, and the chance of the opposite party being assisted by a strong 
auxiliary force from France, which had been often promised, and as often 
boasted of, generally among the more uninformed classes, who had little know- 
ledge of the internal strength of France, or of the political balance .that might 
externally sway her councils, and prevent her government from acting accord- 
ing to either their promises or their wishes. But they were not altogether 
blind to the difficulties in which, by the subtilty of her policy, Elizabeth was in- 
volved ; and they chose a middle course, trusting to the chapter of accidenls for 
an issue more successful than they could fully or clearly foresee. Sensible 
how much they had lost by the delay in appointing some person to the re- 
gency, they proceeded to create Matthew, carl of Lennox regent till the middle 
of .1 uly, by which time they calculated upon ascertaining the pleasure of Eliza- 
beth, of whose friendship they did not yet by any means despair. 

The carl of Lennox was not by any means .a man of commanding talent, but 
he was a man of kindly affections, and a lover of his country ; ami with the 
assistance of his council, set himself in good earnest to correct the disorders 
into which it had fallen, when about the beginning of July, letters arrived 
from Elizabeth, tilled with expressions of high regard both for the king and 
kingdom of Scotland, and promising them both her best assistance ; and though 
she wished them to avoid the nomination of a regent, as in itself invidious, jet 
if her opinion were asked, she knew no person who ought to he preferred to 
the king’s grand lather to that office, because none could be thought upon who 
would be more lhithfiil to his pupil while a minor, nor had any one a prefer- 
able right. On the reception of this grateful communication, Lennox was im- 
mediately declared regent, and having taken the usual oath for preserving the 
religion, the laws, and liberties of liis country, he issued a proclamation, com- 
manding all who were capable of bearing arms to appear at Linlithgow on the 
2d of August, llis purpose by this was to prevent the assembling of the 
party meeting, which, under the name of a parliament, was called in name of 
(he queen, for the 2nd day of September, he himself having summoned in name, 
of the king a parliament to meet on the 10th of October. He was accordingly 
attended on the day appointed by live thousand at Linlithgow, where the party 
of the queen did not think it advisable to appear. Hearing, however, that 
Hiintly had issued orders for a large army to be assembled at Brechin, the 
garrisou of which bail begun to infest the highways, and to rob all travellers, he 
sent against that place the lords Lindsay and lluthven, with what forces they 
could collect at Berth and Dundee. The subject of this memoir followed them 
with eight hundred horse, and was at Brechin only a day behind them. The 
regent himself having despatched the men of Lennox and Renfrew to protea 
their own country, in case Argyle should attack them, followed in three dajs, 
and was waited upon by the nobility and gentry, with their followers, to the 
number of seven thousand men. Huntly had now fled to the north. The gar- 
rison of Brechin made a show of defending themselves, but were soon brought 
to submit at discretion. Thirty of them, who had been old offenders, were hang- 
ed on the spot, and the remainder dismissed. 

The regent returned to Edinburgh in time to attend the meeting of parlia- 
ment, which harmoniously confirmed his authority, which the queen’s party 
observing, had again recourse to the French ami the Spaniards, with more 
earnestness Ilian ever, intrealing them to send the premised assistance for the 
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restoring' of the queen and the ancient religion, the Litter depending they said 
upon the former. Another parliament being appointed for the 25th of January, 
1510, the queen’s party, through the queen of England, procured a renewal of 
the truce till the matters in dispute should be debated before her. The parlia- 
ment on this .account was prorogued from the 25th of January till the begin- 
ning of May ; and on the 5th of February, the earl of Morton, Robert Pitcairn, 
abbot of Dunfermline, and James Macgill, were despatched to London to hold the 
conference. For this second conference before the agents of Elizabeth we must 
refer our readers to the life of Mary queen of Scots. We cannot for a moment 
suppose that Elizabeth had any serious intentions, at any period of her captivity, 
to restore queen Mary, and they were probably less so now than ever. The 
proposals she made at this time, indeed, were so degrading to both parlies as to 
be rejected by both with equal cordiality. There had been in this whole 
businoss a great deal of slmlHing. Mary bad undertaken for lier partisans that 
they would deliver up to Elizabeth the fugitives that had made their escape 
from justice, or in other words, from the punishment which they had made 
themselves liable to on her account ; hut instead of being delivered lip to Eliza- 
beth they were safely conveyed into Flanders. Mary had also engaged that 
her partisans should abstain from courting any foreign aid ; but an agent from 
the pope, who had vainly attempted to conciliate Elizabeth, issued a bull of ex- 
communication against her, declared her an usurper as well as a heretic, and 
absolved her subjects from their oaths of allegiance to her; yet with inexplicable 
pertinacity, Elizabeth seemed to divide lier regards between the parties, by 
which means she kept alive and increased their mutual hatred, and was a prin- 
cipal instrument of rendering the whole country a scene of devastation and 
misery. 

While this fruitless negotiation was going oil, tlic truce was but indifferently 
observed by either party. Kirkaldy and Maitland having possession of the 
castle of Edinburgh, and being free from tbe fear of any immediate danger, 
were constantly employed in training soldiers, taking military possession of the 
most advantageous posts in the city, seizing tlie provisions brought into Leilli, 
and by every means making preparations for standing a siege till tbe promised 
and ardently expected assistance should arrive from abroad. The llamfltons 
oftener than once attempted the life of the regent, and they also seized upon 
the town of l’aisley, but Lennox, marching in person against them, speedily re- 
covered it. He also marched to Ayr against the earl of (Jassillis, who gave his 
brother to the regent as a hostage, and appointed a day when he would come 
to Stirling and ratify bis agreement. The earl of Eglinton and lord Boyd at 
the same time made their submission to tbe regent and were taken into favour. 
'I'lie castle of Dumbarton too, which had all along been bold for tbe queen, fell 
at this time, by a piece of singular good fortune, into the bauds of tlie regent. 
In tlie castle were taken prisoners Monsieur Yerac, ambassador from tlie king 
of France, John Hamilton, archbishop of St Andrews, and John Fleming of 
Boghall. The archbishop was shortly after hanged at Stirling, as being con- 
cerned in tlie plots for murdering Darnley and tbe regent Moray. In tlie 
meantime, Morton, and tlie oilier commissioners that bad accompanied him, re- 
turned from London, having emne to no particular conclusion. Morton gave a 
particular account, of all that had passed between the commissioners, to the 
nobles assembled at Stirling, who entirely approved of the conduct of the com- 
missioners ; but the further consideration of the embassy was postponed to the 
hrst of May, when the parliament w;is summoned to assemble. Doth parties 
were now fully on tbe alert r the one to bold, and the other prevent, the meeting 
"u the day appointed. Marlon, after tbe nobles bad approved of his conduct. 
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relumed to his house at Dalkeith, attended by a hundred foot soldiers and a 
few horse, as a guard, in case he should be attacked by the townsmen, or to 
repress their incursions till a sufficient force could be collected. Morton, as 
desired by the regent, having sent a detachment of a few horsemen and about 
seventy foot to Leith, to publish a proclamation, forbidding any person to sup- 
ply the faction of the queen with provisions, arms, or warlike stores, under 
pain of being treated as rebels, they were attacked in their way back to Dal- 
keith, and a smart skirmish ensued, in which the townsmen were driven back 
into the city, though w'ith no great loss on either side. This was the begin- 
ning ol* a civil w r ar that raged with unusual bitterness till it was terminated by 
the intervention of Elizabeth. The regent not being prepared to besiege the 
town, wished to abstain from violeucc ; but determined to hold the approaching 
parliament in the Oanongate, within the liberties of the city, at a place called 
tit John’s cross, he erected two fortifications, one in Leith Wynd, and the other 
at the Dove Craig, whence his soldiers fired into the town during the whole time 
of the sitting of the parliament, slaying great numbers of the soldiers and citi- 
zens. This parliament forfeited Maitland the secretary, and two of bis brothers, 
with several others of the party, and was held amid an almost constant dis- 
charge of cannon from the castle ; yet no one was hurt. On its rising, the 
regent and Morton retired to Leith, when the party of the queen burnt down 
the houses without the walls that had been occupied by them ; and as they with- 
drew towards Stirling, they sent out their horsemen after them to Corstorphine. 
lie lore they readied that place, however, the regent was gone ; but they at- 
tacked the earl of Morton, who slowly withdrew towards Dalkeith. As Morton 
afterwards waylayed all that carried provisions into tlic town, a party was 
sent out, supposed to he sufficiently strong to burn Dalkcitb. The earl, how- 
ever, gave them battle, and repulsed them to the marches of the lJorougli 
Muir. The garrison seeing from the castle the discomfiture of their friends, 
sent out a reinforcement, which turned the tide of victory ; and but for the 
carelessness of one of the party, who dropped Ills match into a barrel of powder, 
the whole of Morton’s party might have fallen victims to their temerity in pur- 
suing the enemy so far. This accident, whereby the horse that carried the 
powder and many of the soldiers were severely scorched, put an end to the af- 
fray. Elizabeth all this while had professed a kind of neutrality between the 
parties. Now, however, she sent Sir William Drury to Kirkaldy, the captain of 
the castle, to know of him whether lie held the castle in the queen’s name or in 
tile name of the king and regent ; assuring him that if he held it in the name of 
the queen, Elizabeth would be bis extreme enemy, but if otherwise that she 
would be liig friend. The captain declared that lie owned no authority in 
Scotland hut that of queen Mary. The regent, when Drury told him this, sent 
him back to demand the house to be rendered to him, «u the king’s name ; on 
which, he and all that were along with him should be pardoned all by-past of- 
fences, restored to their rents and possessions, and should have liberty m 
depart with all tlieir effects. This offer, the captain, trusting the “ carnal wit 
and policy of Lethiiigtoii,” was so wicked and so foolish as to refuse, and the war 
was continued with singular barbarity. The small party in the castle, in order 
to give the colour of law to their procedure, added the absurdity of liolding a 
parliament, in which they read a letter from the king’s mother, declaring her 
resignation null, aud requesting that she might be restored, which was at on*r 
complied with ; only they wanted the power to take her out of the hands ol 
Elizabeth. In order to conciliate the multitude, they declared that no altera- 
tion should be made in the presbyterian religion, only those preachers who 
should refuse to pray for the queen were forbidden to exercise their functions. 
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These mock forms, from which no doubt a mail of so much cunning as Tjetlriig- 
ton expected happy results, tended only to render the party ridiculous, without 
producing them a single partisan. The regent, all whose motions were 
directed by Morton, was indefatigable, and by an order of the estates, the 
country was to send liim a certain number of men, wlm were to serve for three 
months, one part of the country relieving the other by turns. To narrate the 
various skirmishes of the contending parties, as they tended so little to any de- 
cisive result, though the subject of this memoir had a principal hand in them 
all, would be an unprofitable as well as an unpleasant tusk. We shall there- 
fore pass over the greater part of them ; but the following we cannot omit. 

Morton, being weary and worn out with constant watching, and besides alllicted 
with sickness, retired with the regent to Stirling, where the whole party, along 
with the Knglish ambassador, thought themselves in perfect security. The men 
of the castle, in order to make a flourish before Sir William Drury, came forth 
with their whole forces, as if to give their opponents ail open challenge, to taco 
them if ihey dared to he so hold. Morton, who was certainly a brave man, 
being told of this circumstance, rose from his bed, put on his armour, and led 
forth his men as far as liestalrig, where he put them in battle array, facing the 
queen’s adherents, who had drawn up at the Quarrel Holes, having along with 
(hem two field-pieces. Drury rode between the armies and entreated them to 
return home, and not spoil all hopes of accommodation by fresh bloodshed. To 
this he at length brought them to agree, only they wanted to know who should 
leave the ground first. Drury endeavoured to satisfy both by standing between 
the armies, and giving a signal which both should obey at the same time. 
Morton was willing to obey the signal ; but his enemies threalened that if he 
did not retire of his own accord they would drive him from the field with dis- 
grace. This was enough for a man of his proud spirit, lie was loath to offend 
Hie Hnglish ; but he conceived that he had abundantly testified his moderation, 
and he therefore rushed like a whirlwind upon his foes, who, panic-struck, fled 
in a moment towards the nearest gate, which not being wide enough to receive 
at once the flying cloud, many were trodden down and taken prisoners ; only 
one small party who rallied in an adjoining church-yard, hut who again fled at 
(he first charge, made any resistance. So complete was the panic and so dis- 
orderly Ilie flight, that, leaving the gates unguarded, every man fled full speed 
lowards the castle ; and had not the regent’s soldiers, too intent upon plunder, 
neglected the opportunity, the city might have been taken, Haviu Hamilton, 
abbot of Kilwiiuiing, was slain, with upwards of fifty soldiers, and there were 
Inken prisoners the lord Home, captain Cullen, a relation of lluntl)’s, and up- 
wards of seventy soldiers, with some horsemen, and the two field-pieces. On 
llie side of the regent there were slain captain Wymis and one single soldier 
This adventure betel on Saturday the 2fith of June, and, for its fatal issue, 
was long called by the people of Edinburgh, the Hlack Saturijay. The faction 
of the queen held another parliament in the month of August, still more ridi- 
culous than the preceding; hut in the month of September, Kirkaldy, the 
governor of the castle, projected an expedition of the most decisive character, 
and which, had it succeeded, must have put an end to the war. This was no 
less than an attempt to surprise Stirling, where the regent and all the nobles in 
amity with him, wero assembled to hold a parliament, and it was lioped they 
should all be either killed or taken prisoners at the same moment. The lead- 
ers who were chosen to execute the project, were the earl of Huntly, lord 
Claud Hamilton, the laird of Ihicdeuch, and the laird of Wormeston, and they 
were allowed three hundred foot and two hundred horsemen ; and that the foot 
might reach their destination uufaligiicd, lliey pressed the day before every 
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horse that came into tlie market, upon which, ami belli ml the horsemen, they 
were nil mounted. In this manner they left Edinburgh on the evening of the 
3d of September, 1571. Taking an opposite direction till they were fairly 
quit of the town, they marched straight for Stirling, where they arrived at 
three o’clock in the morning, and reached the market place without so much 
as a dog lifting its voice .against them. They had for their guide George Hell, 
a native of Stirling, who knew every individual lodging and stable within it, 
and Ins first care was to point them all out, that men might be stationed at 
them,- to force up doors and bring forth the prisoners out of the lodgings, ami 
horses from the stables. The footmen were placed in the streets by bands, 
with orders to shoot every person belonging to the town, without distinction, 
who might come in their way. The stables wore instantly cleared, (for the 
greater part of the invaders belonged to the borders, and were excellently 
well acquainted with carrying off prizes in the dark,) and the finest liorses of 
the nobility were collected at tlie east port. The prisoners too bad been most- 
ly seized, and were already in the streets, ready to be led away, for they were 
not to bo put to death till they wore all assembled outside the town wall. 
Morton, however, happened to he in a strong house, and with his servants 
made such a desperate resistance that the enemy could only obtain entrance by 
setting it on fire. After a number of his servants had been killed, be made his 
escape through the flames and surrendered himself prisoner to his relation the 
laird of Ihiccleuch. r l lie regent too was secured and the retreat sounded, but 
the merchants’ shops liad attracted the borderers, and they could not on the in- 
stant be recalled from their ordinary vocation, till Krskine of Marr, who com- 
manded the castle, issued out with a body of musqiietccrs, which lie placed in 
an unfinished house that commanded the market place, ami which, from its being' 
empty, the mauraders had neglected to occupy. From this commanding station 
lie annoyed them so grieviously that they fled in confusion, and in the narrow 
lane leading to the gale trode down one another, so that had there been any 
tolerable number to join in the pursuit, not one of them could have escaped. 
The inhabitants of the town, however, were fast assembling, and the invaders 
were under the necessity of quiting their prisoners or of being instantly cut to 
pieces. Those who liad taken Alexander earl of (ilen cairn and James earl of 
Morton, were fain, for the saving of their lives, to deliver themselves up to 
their prisoners; and captain Calder, seeing the day lost, shot the regent, who 
was in the hands of Spence of Wonneston. Wormeston had already received 
two wounds in defending his prisoner and now lie was slain outright. Two of 
these who had struck at the regent and wounded him after being taken, not 
being aide to escape to their friends, were seized and hanged. 'The pur- 
suit was however prevented, by the thieves of Tcviotdale having in the begin- 
ning of the affair carried off all the horses, so that those who once got clear of 
the gate had no difficulty in escaping. There were in Stirling at this time 
with the regent, Morton, Argylc, Cassillis, Glencairn, Kglinton, Montrose, 
Durban, llutliven, Glamis, Scmpill, Ochiltree, Catlicart, and Metliven, all of 
whom, had the plot succeeded, would have been either killed or made pri- 
soners. The regent died the same night, and Marr succeeded him in his office, 
though it was supposed that Morton was tlie choice of the queen of England. 
The parliament was continued by tlie new regent, and a great number of the 
queen’s lacl ion w T ere forefaulted. The parliament was no sooner concluded than 
the regent hastened to besiege Edinburgh, for which great preparations had 
been made by the regent Lennox, lately deceased. Scotsmen in those da>s 
had but litile skill in attacking fortified places, and though the regent erected 
batteries ill different situations, their efforts w'erc inconsiderable. The siege ol 
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course was aoamloncd, and the former kind of ceaseless hostility renewed. 
Maitland and Kirknldy, in company, now had recourse to Elizabeth to scttlo 
their disputes ; but they expected their property and their offices restored, and 
for security, that Kirkaldy should retain the command of the castle. Elizabeth 
offered to protect them and to treat with the regent on their behalf ; but, laying 
aside disguise, she informed them that Mary had been so ill advised, and adopt- 
ed measures so dangerous to her, that while she lived she should neither have 
liberty nor rule. 

it was about this time that John, lord Maxwell, was married to a sister of 
Archibald, earl of Angus. Morton, for the entertainment of a number of gen- 
tlemen and ladies on the occasion, ""had store of wines, venison, &c. pro- 
vided, which being brought from l’eiih-'tki the way towards Dalkeith, was taken 
by a party of horsemen from the castle ; which so enraged Morton, that he sent 
a number of armed men into Fife, who destroyed all the corn on the lands of 
the governor of the castle, and burnt his house ; and the governor the same 
night succeeded in burning the whole town of Dalkeith. The same detestable 
wickedness was, by both parties, committed in various other places shortly after, 
in the month of March, 1573, all the mills in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
were broken down, that the inhabitants, cut off from their supply of meal, and 
by placing soldiers in (Jorstorpliiue, lledhall, Merchiston, Craigmillar, and other 
defensible places in the neighbourhood of the town, it came to be closely bloc- 
kaded. Whoever was found carrying any necessary to the town, was brought 
down to Leith, where he was either hanged or drowned, or at the very least 
burnt in the cheek. So inveterate, indeed, had the parties now become, that 
prisoners taken in the field of open war, were instantly hanged on both sides, 
litis blind brutality was carried on without intermission for nearly two months, 
'flie town of Edinburgh was now reduced to the greatest straits, and nothing but 
the deepest infatuation could have prevented the governor of the castle from 
surrendering, especially ns Elizabeth, by her ambassador, was willing to treat 
with the regent on his behalf. A truce was, however, effected by the mediation 
of the French and English ambassadors, tile town was made patent to the gover- 
nor, and the banished clergy were nil allowed to return, but still no lerms of 
mutual agreement could be devised, and the regent Marr, broken in spirit for 
Ibe wickedness and folly of bis countrymen, died, as lias been generally sup- 
posed, of a broken heart, on the 2Uli of October, 1573. Morton had now a 
fair liold for Ills ambition, and on the 24th of November, lie was elected 
regenf, in the room of the e;u\l of Marr. 

During the reign of the three former regents, Morton had been a principal 
actor in all matters of importance, and there did not appear to be any positive 
change in his principles and views, now that he was at liberty to act for him- 
self, ife still proffered pence upon the conditions that had been held out by 
his predecessor, but Grange, who commanded the castle, having risen in his de- 
mands, and Maitland being a man of whom lie was jealous, he fell upon the 
plan of treating with the party separately, ami by this means ruining, or at 
least, disabling the whole. In this he was assisted, perhaps unwittingly, by the 
English ambassador Killigrew, who, now that a partisan of England was at the 
head of the government, laboured to bring about a reconciliation between all 
parties. Under his auspices a correspondence was accordingly entered into 
"Eli the two most powerful leaders of the party, Chatelherault and Huntly, by 
whom a renewal of the truce was gladly accepted. Kirkaldy, who refused to be 
included in the prolongation of the truce, lired some cannon at six o’clock in 
the morning after it had expired, against a place which had been turned into a 
fish market, whereby one man was slaia and several woo tided. The ambassa* 
». 0 
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dor seeing this, immediately moved home, and Sir James Balfour, who had been 
all the time of the dispute an inmate of the castle, hastened to make his submission 
to the regent, and demand a pardon, which was cheerfully granted, with resto- 
ration at once to all his possessions. Perhaps rather offended than mollified hy 
this kindness on the part of the regent towards his friend, the governor pro. 
claimed from the walls oLtlie castle his intention to destroy the town, corniuaud- 
ing at the same time, all the queen’s true subjects to leave the place, that they 
might not be involved in that ruin that was intended only for her enemies. 
Within two days after, a strong wind blowing from the west, he sullied out in 
the evening, and set lire to the houses at the foot of the rock, which hunic l 
eastward as far as the Magdalen chapel. At the same time he sent his cannon- 
shot along the path taken by the conflagration, so that no one dared to ap- 
proach to put it out. This useless cruelty made him alike odious to his friends 
and his enemies, and they “ sa cryit out with maledictions that he was saif IVat* 
na maunis cursing.” The estates, notwithstanding all this, met in the end of 
January, when they passed several acts against papists and despisers of the king's 
authority. This meeting of the estates had no sooner broken up, than a meet- 
ing was held at Perth with the leading noblemen, who had first been of the 
queen’s faction, when a treaty was entered into, hy which- a general amnesty 
was granted to all who should profess and support the protestant religion, ami 
submit themselves to the authority of the regent. The only persons excepted 
from this amnesty, were the murderers of the king, and the regents Moray and 
hcuuox, the archbishop of hlasgow, Mary’s ambassador in France, and the 
bishop of Koss, her ambassador in Fug I and, both of whom were under a sentence 
of outlawry. Liberty was also reserved for Kirkaldy anil liis associates to take 
tlie benefit of this amnesty if they did it within a given time. The Fnglislt am- 
bassador, anxious for the fate of a brave man, waited in the castle to show the 
governor the treaty, and to advise his acceding to it, hut Maitland had so pos- 
sessed him with the idea of assistance from abroad, that lie was deaf to all ad- 
vice. Morton, indeed, hail not the means of reducing the castle himself; hut 
lie made immediate application to Flizabelh for a supply of cannon and of sol- 
diers who could work them, which application she received most graciously, and 
Sir William Drury with a body of troops and a train of artillery left Berwick 
upon that service in the month of April, 1573. Before the march of the troops, 
however, a special treaty was concluded, whereby the terms upon which the aid 
was granted were particularly spcciiied, and hostages were granted for the ful- 
filment of these terms. No time was lost in commencing the siege, and notwith- 
standing the skill and the bravery of the governor, the place was speedily re- 
duced. The fall of part of the chief tower choked up tlie well which aflbrdcd 
them at best but a scanty supply, and the spur, though a place of great strength, 
was stormed with tlie loss of only eight men killed, and twenty-three wounded. 
The garrison on this beat a parley, and sent for one of the Fuglisli captains, In 
whom they expressed tlieir desire of conversing with tlie general and the am- 
bassador. 'The regent giving his consent, Kirkaldy, according to the prediction 
of John Knox, along with Sir Robert Melville, was let down over the wall, the 
gate being choked up with rubbish. Requiring conditions which could not be 
granted, Kirkaldy was returned to the castle, but he found it impossible to 
stand another assault. They had no water but what they caught as it fell Rota 
heaven, and the garrison was discontented. Thinking on the terms that had 
been ottered, and so often and foolishly rejected, and ascribing tlie obstinacy <»t 
the resistance to Maitland, the men threatened that if further attempts to pre- 
serve the place were made, they would hang him over the wall. Nothing ol 
course was left but to capitulate at discretion ; only they did so with the 
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lisli general, in preference to Hie regent. The garrison had to be brought from 
the castle under an escort, so odious was it to the people; and Kirkaldy and 
Alnitkiud, for the same reason, had to be lodged with the English general. 
Maitland took himself oiF by poison ; and Kirkaldy and his brother James, 
along with two other persons, were hanged at the cross of Edinburgh upon tlio 
3d day of August, 1573. Kirkaldy had been an early friend and an intrepid 
defender of the reformation ; but his old age, in consequence perhaps of the 
companionships he had formed, was unworthy of his youth, and his end was 
most miserable. This was lilt- last stroke to the interests of Alary in Scotland. 

The regent’s tirst care was to repair the cjistle, the keeping of which lie com- 
mitted to his brother, George Dougins of Dark head, lie himself going in person 
to repress the disorders that had so long prevailed among the borderers, and 
had hcen so often complained of by the English government. Along with Sir 
John Forrester, tlie English warden for the middle march, he adjusted the exist- 
ing dillerenocs, and concerted measures to prevent their recurrence. Erom the 
chiefs of the different districts lie exacted hostages for their good behaviour ; 
and he appointed Sir James Home of Howdeiiknows, Sir John (armichael, one 
of his principal ministers, and lord Maxwell, ns wardens for the eastern, the 
middle, ami the western marches. Having settled the borders, Morton next 
applied himself to correct the disorders in the country in general, and to the 
regular distribution of justice ; and in this, says tlie author of the history of 
James the sixth, <e he wished to punish the transgressor rather be bis glides tlian 
he death.” “ He had also anilher purpose,” says tlie same author , iC to heap up 
a great treasure whatsoever way it might he obtained. Eor the first he pros- 
pered in effect very weil ; and as to the ulher, lie. had greater luck than any 
Ihree kings had before him in sa short a space. For not only lie colled it all 
the King’s rents to his an in protlit, but also contmllit the yung king’s family 
in sik sort, as they war content of sik a small pension as lie pleased to appoint. 
Secondly, when any benefices of the kirk vaikit, lie koeped the pro Hit of their 
reals sa king in his a win hand, till lie was urgit be the kirk to mak donation 
fkivof, and that was not given but proffit for all that. Ami bccaus the wairds 
and marriages war also incidental mat ten of the crown, and fell frequently in 
Ihais dayis, as commonly they do, lie obtainit als great protlit, of ilk ane of 
* kem as they wav of avail, and as to tlie gmles of those wha war ony way diso- 
bedient to ilie lawis, and that the same fell in the king’s hand, the parties of- 
fenders oscapit not but payment in the highest degree. Ami to this effect he 
had certain interpreters and c.omponitors wha componit with all parties, accord- 
ing to his ain direction ; and lie sa appointed with them for the payment, that it 
houkl either he made in fyne gold or fyne silver.” The above, we doubt not, 
is a pretty fair general statement of Morton’s ordinary modes of procedure. He 
also sentenced to whipping and imprisonment, those who dared to eat flesh in 
lent, hut tlie sentences were uniformly remitted upon paying tines. His exac- 
tions upon tlie church perhaps were not the most iggravaled of liis doings, but 
they certainly brought him a larger share of odium than any other. The thirds 
of benefices had been appropriated lor the maintenance of tlie protestant clergy ; 
but from the avarice of tlie nobility, who lia<l seized upon the revenues of the 
church, even these thirds could not be collected with either certainty or regu- 
larity. During the late troubles, they had in many places been entirely lost 
sight of; to remedy this defect, Morton proposed to vest them in the crown, 
under promise to make the stipend of every minister local, and payable in the 
parish where lie served. If upon trial this arrangement should be found ineli- 
gible, lie engaged to replace them in tlieir former situation. No sooner, liow- 
vver , did he obtain possession of the thirds, than he appointed one man to serve 
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perhaps four churches, in which he was to preach alternately, with the stipend 
of one parish only ; by which means he pocketed two-tliirds, with the exception 
of the trifle given to three illiterate persons who read prayers in the absence of 
the minister. The allowance to superintendents was stopped at the same time ; 
and when application was made at court, they were told the office was no longer 
necessary, bishops being placed in the diocese, to whom of right the ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction belonged. The ministers complained, and desired to be put 
on their former footing, but they were told that the thirds belonged to the king, 
and the management of them behoved of course to belong to the regent and 
council, and not to the church. The assembly of 1574, in order to counteract 
the effects of their own simplicity, decreed that though a minister should be ap- 
pointed to more churches than one, he should take the charge of that alone 
where lie resided, and bestow upon the others only what lie could spare without 
interfering with the duty he owed to his particular charge. 

In the summer of 1575, an affray on the borders had well nigli involved Mor- 
ton in a contest with Elizabeth. Sir John Carmichael, one of the Scottish wardens, 
had delivered up some outlaws to Sir John Forrester the English warden, and 
liowmade application to that officer to have a notorious thief delivered up to him ; 
Forrester showed a disposition to evade the demand, and some of the Scottish 
attendants uttered tlicir dislike in terms ruder than suited the polite ears of 
Engli slime n. Sir John Forrester then said, that Sir John Carmichael was not. an 
equal to him ; and his followers, without cerejuony, let fly a shower of arrows, 
that killed one Scotsman dead, and wounded many others. Inferior in numbers, 
the Scots were fain to flee for their lives, but meeting seine of their country men 
from Jedburgh, they turned back, and dispersing the Englishmen, chased them 
within their own borders, and slew by the way George lleron, keeper of Tine- 
dale and lieddisdale, with twenty-four common men. Forrester himself they 
took prisoner, along with Francis Russell, son to the earl of Bedford, CudberL 
Colliugwood, and several others, whom they sent to the regent at Dalkeith ; 
who, heartily sorry for the affray, received them with kindness, entertained 
them hospitably for a few days, and dismissed them courteously. Elizabeth, 
informed of the circumstance, demanded by her ambassador, Killigrcw’, inmie- 
diate satisfaction. Morton had no alternative but to repair to the border, ncni 
Berwick, where he was met by the earl of Huntington, and after a conference <»j 
some days, it was agreed that Sir John Carmichael should be sent prisoner into 
England. Elizabeth finding on inquiry that her own warden had been the of- 
fender, and pleased with the submissive conduct of Morton, ordered Carmichael 
in a few weeks to be honourably dismissed, and gratified him with a handsome 
present. 

Morton, having a greedy eye to the temporalities of the church, bad from 
the beginning been unfriendly to her liberties, and f>y his encroachments had 
awakened a spirit of opposition that gathered strength every year till the whole 
fabric of episcopacy was overturned. This embroiled him with the general as- 
sembly every year, and had no small effect in hastening his downfall; but in 
the bounds we have prescribed to our narrative, we cannot introduce the subjeil 
in such a way as to be intelligible, and must therefore pass it over. 

In the end of 1575, the regent coined a new piece of gold of the weight <d 
one ounce, and ordained it to pass current for twenty pounds. In the lollop- 
ing year, a feud fell out betwixt Athole and Argylc, which the regent Imped I" 
have turned to his own account by imposing a fine upon each of them ; but the) 
being aware of bis plan, composed tlicir own differences, and kept out of his 
clutches. An attempt which Morton bad before this made upon Seniph* ot 
Ucltrees and Ad, 'in Whit ford of Milntown, had given all men an evil opinion 4 1 
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his disposition, and made them wish for the subversion of liis power. Semple 
had married Mary Livingston, one of queen Mary’s maids of honour, and had 
received along with her, in a present from his royal mistress, the lands of Hel- 
trees, which Morton now proposed to reassume as crown lands, which, it was 
alleged, were unalienable. Semple, on hearing of this design, was reported to 
have exclaimed, that if he lost his lands he should lose his head also ; on which 
Morton had him apprehended and put to the torture, under which, as most men 
will do, lie confessed whatever they thought fit to charge him with, and was 
condemned to he executed, but was pardoned upon the scaffold. His unde 
Adam W hi tford was also torlured respecting the same plot; hut though they 
mangled his body most cruelly, he utterly denied that lie knew of any such 
thing. The linn denial of the uncle gained of course entire credit, while the 
confession of the nephew was ridiculed as the effect of weakness and fear. Ir- 
ritated with the reproaches which were now pretty liberally heaped upon him. 
Morion conceived the idea of heightening his reputation by demitting, or offer- 
ing to demit bis office into the bands of the king, wlio was now in his twelfth 
year. He accordingly, on the 12th day of September, 1577, proposed his re- 
signation to his majesty, w'ho, by the advice of Athole and Argyle, accepted it : 
and it was shortly alter declared to the people of Edinburgh by the Lyon King 
at Arms, assisted by twelve heralds, and accompanied by a round from the castle 
guns. Morton, taken at his word, seems to have retired to Loclileven in a 
kind of pet, hut speedily contrived to regain that power by force which lie 
bad apparently laid down of bis free will. Having possessed himself of the 
castle and garrison of Stirling, he dexterously contrived to engross the same or 
at least equal power to what lie possessed as regent ; nor liad lie learned to tem- 
per it with anymore of moderation, lie brought the parliament that had lieen 
summoned to meet at Edinburgh, to Stirling; and he carried every thing in it 
bis own way. He also narrowly escaped kindling another civil war; yet lie 
still meditated the ruin of the Hamillous, and the enriching of himself and his 
faction by their estates, 'flic earl of Arran bad been for a number of years 
insane, and confined in the castle of Draffan. Hut bis brother, lord John 
Hamilton, acted as the administrator of his estates, and Claud was coinniciidator 
of I 'aisle y ; both the brothers had been excepted from the amnesty granted at 
Ecrth, ns being concerned in the murder of the king and the regent Murray, 
and Morton had now formed a scheme to involve them in a criminal sentence 
on l lint account, and to seize upon their estates. Informed of the plot, the 
brothers got happily out of the way, but their castles were seized; and because 
that of Hamilton liad not been given up at the first summons, the garrison were 
marched to Stirling as felons, and tlie commander hanged for his fidelity. 
Still, however, Arran , being insane, was guiltless, but be was made answerable 
lor liis servants, and because they had not yielded to the summons of the king, 
lie was convicted of treason and liis estates forfeited. In the same spirit of 
justice and humanity, Morton apprehended a schoolmaster of the name of Turn- 
bull, aiul a notary of the name of Scott, who had written, in conjunction, a 
satire upon some parts of his character and conduct, brought them to Stirling, 
where they were convicted of slandering “ ane of the king’s councillors, and 
hanged for their pains.” The violent dealing of the wicked almost invariably 
returns upon their own heads, and so in a short time did that of Morton ; for 
while he was still meditating mischief, lie was most unexpectedly accused by the 
king’s new favourite, captain Stewart, of being an accomplice in the murder of 
the king’s lather. He was instantly committed to the ensile of Edinburgh, 
tlience carried to Dumbarton, and thence back to Edinburgh, where be was 
brought to trial on the 1st of June, 1581. Previously to liis icmoval from 
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Dumbarton, the ©state and title of the Karl of Arran, which lie had so iniqui- 
tously caused to be forfeited, were bestowed upon captain Stewart, his accuser,' 
who, at the same time that he was invested with the estate and title, received a 
commission to bring up the ex-regent from Dumbarton to Edinburgh, which he 
did at the head of one thousand men. When the commission was shown to 
Morton, struck with the title, he inquired who he was, not, having heart l of his 
exaltation. Being told, he exclaimed, “ then 1 know what I have to expect.” 
'Hie jury that sat upon his trial was composed of his avowed enemies, and though 
he challenged the earl of Argyle and lord Seton as prejudiced against him, they 
were allowed to sit on Ills assize. Of the nature of the proof adduced against 
him we know nothing, ns our historians have not mentioned it, and the records 
of the court respecting it have either been destroyed or lost. He was, however, 
pronounced guilty of concealing, and guilty art and part in the king’s murder. 
“ Art and pari ,” he exclaimed twice, with considerable agitation, and striking 
the ground violently with a small walking-stick, “ God knows it is not so.” He 
heard, however, the sentence with perfect composure. In the interval between 
his trial and execution, he felt, he said, a serenity of mind to which lie had 
long been a stranger. Resigning himself to his fate, he supped cheerfully and 
slept calmly for a considerable part of the night, lie was next morning visited 
l,y several of the ministers, and an interesting account of the conference which 
John Ihiry and Walter Balcanquhul had with him, has been preserved. Re- 
specting the crime for which lie was condemned, he confessed, that after his 
return from Kngkiml, whither he liad tied for the slaughter of Rizzio, he met 
HotliwcH at Whittingliain, who informed him of the conspiracy against the king, 
and solicited him to become an accomplice, as the queen anxiously wished his 
death. He at first refused to have any thing to do with it, but after repeated 
conferences, in which lie was niwa)S urged with the queen’s pleasure, he 
required a warrant under her hand, authorizing the deed, which never having 
received, lie never consented to have any hand in the transaction. On being 
reminded that his own confessions justified his sentence ; he answered, that ac- 
cording to the strict letter of the law, he was liable to punishment, but it was 
impossible for him to have revealed the plot, for to whom could he have done 
so? “ To the queen? she was the author of it. To the king’s father? lie was 
sic a bairn Hint there was nothing told him but lie would tell to her again ; 
and the two most powerful noblemen in the kingdom, I loth well and J limtly, 
were the perpetrators. 1 foreknew, indeed, and concealed it,” added lie, “ but 
it was because I durst not reveal it to any creature for my life. But as to being 
art and part in the commission of the crime, I call Hod to witness that I am 
entirely innocent.” lie was executed by an instrument called the maiden, 
which he himself had introduced into Scotland, on the ‘Id of June, 1581. On 
the scaffold he was calm, his voice and his countenance continuing unaltered ; 
and after some little time spent ill devotion, lie suffered death with the intre- 
pidity that became a Douglas. His head was placed on the public gaol, and 
iiis body, after lying till sunset on the scaffold, covered with a beggarly cloak, 
was carried by common porters to the usual burying place of criminals. “ Never 
was there seen,” says Spottiswoode, <c a more notable example of for- 
tune’s mutability, than in the earl of Morton. He who a few years before had 
been reverenced by all men, and feared as a king, was now at liis end forsaken 
by all, and made the very scorn of fortune, to teach men how little staid lily 
there is in honour, wealth, friendship, and the rest of these worldly things that 
men do so much admire. In one thing he was nevertheless most happy, that he 
died truly penitent, with that courage and resignation which became a truly great 
wnn and a good Christian, and in the full assurance of a blessed immortality.” 
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DOUGLAS, .Tamks, M. IX, a skilful anatomist ami surgeon, ami accom- 
plished physician, was born in Scotland in the year lti 7 5. Having completed 
his preliminary education, lie proceeded to London, and there applied himself 
diligently to the studies of anatomy and surgery. Medical science was at that 
period but little advanced, nor were the facilities of acquiring a proticiency in 
any branch of it, by any means considerable. Dr Douglas laboured with assi- 
duity to overcome the difficulties against which he had to contend ; he studied 

carefully the works of the ancients, which were at that time little known to his 
contemporaries, and sought to supply what in them appeared defective, by 
closely studying nature. 'The toils of patient industry seldom go unrewarded ; 
and he was soon enabled so fir to advance the progress of anatomy and surgery, 
as to entitle himself to a conspicuous place in the history of medicine. His 
u Desert pi io Comparative. Musculorum corporis himmni el Qua draped is” was 
published in London in 1707. 'Hie quadruped he chose for his analogy was 
the dog ; and he thus appears to have proceeded in imitation of Galen, who 
left on record an account of the muscles of the ape and in mail. “ As for the 
comparative part of this treatise, or the interlacing the descriptions of the hu- 
man muscles with those of the canine, that” s.iys Dr Douglas, u needs no apnlo- 4 
gy. 'Hie many useful discoveries known from the dissection of quadrupeds, 
the knowledge of the true structure of divers parts of the body, of the course of 
the blood and the chyle, and of the use and proper action of the parts, that are 
chiefly owing to this sort of dissection ; these, 1 say, give a very warrantable 
[»lea for insisting upon it, though it may be censured by the vulgar.” I Sis 
descriptions of the muscles, tlicir origin and insertion, and their various uses, 
are extremely accurate ; and to them many recent authors on myology, of no 
mean authority, have been not a little indebted. Jt soon obtained considerable 
notice on the continent, where, in L73>S, nil edition appeared in Latin, by John 
I'Vederic Sehreiber. Ilis anatomical chef d\mvre , however, was the descrip- 
tion he gave of the periton:»*iim, the complicated course and collections of which, 
he pointed out with admirable accuracy. His account entitled “a description of 
the lYritorneiim, and of that part of the Mcmhrana Ol hi laris which lies on 
its outside,” appeared in Loudon in the year 1730. Nicholas 31 assn, and otheis 
of the older anatomists, had contended that 1 lie peritonaeum was a uniform and 
■out i mums membrane, but it remained for Dr Douglas to demonstrate the fact; 
in which, after repeated dissections, he satisfactorily succeeded. Ocular inspec- 
tion can alone teach the folds and processes of this membrane ; — hut his de- 
scription is perhaps the Lest, and most complete that can even yet he consulted. 
Lcsides his researches in anatomy, Dr Douglas laboured to advance the then 
rude state of surgery. He studied particularly the difficult and painful opera- 
tion of lithotomy, and introduced to the notice of the profession the methods 
recommended by Jacques, linn, and JJery. Jn the year L7'Hi y he published 
et a History of the lateral operation for Stone,” which was republished with an 
appendix, in 1733, and embraced a comparison of the methods used by differ- 
ent lilhotoinists, move especially of that which was practised by Uhesolden. Dr 
Douglas taught for many years both anatomy and surgery; and his fame having 
extended, he was appointed physician to the king, who afterwards awarded him 
a pension of iive hundred guineas per annum. It may be worth noticing, that 
while practising in London, he seems to have obtained considerable credit for 
having detected the imposition of a woman named Maria Tofts, who had for 
s °me time imposed successfully on the public. This impostor pretended, that 
from time to time she underwent an accouchement, during which, she gave birth 
—not to any human being — but to rabbits ; and this strange deception she 
practised successfully on many well educated persons. Dr Douglas detected tho 
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fraud, and explained the inode by which it was enacted, in an advertisement 
which lie published in Manningham’s Journal. During the period that Dr Doip 
glas lectured on anatomy, he was waited upon by Mr, afterwards the celebrated 
Dr William Hunter, who solicited his advice in the direction of his studies. 
Pleased with his address, and knowing his industry and talents, Dr Douglas ap- 
pointed him his assistant, and invited him to reside under his roof; an invita- 
tion which Mr William Hunter could not accept, until he had consulted Dr 
Cullen, with whom lie had previously arranged to enter, when he had linished 
his education, into partnership, for the purpose of conducting the surgical part 
of his practice ; — but his friend Dr Cullen, seeing how important to him would 
be his situation under l)r Douglas, relinquished cheerfully his former agreement; 
and young Hunter was left at liberty to accept the situation he desired. He 
thus became the assistant of, and found a kind benefactor in Dr Dougkis ; who 
must have been amply rewarded, bad lie lived to sec the high fame to which his 
pupil attained. Thus often it happens, that the patron and preceptor of an 
obscure and luimhlc boy, fosters talents which afterwards rise and shine even 
with greater brilliancy than his own. Dr Douglas not only attended to the 
, practical duties of his profession, but excelled in what maybe termed its literary 
department He was an erudite scholar, and published a work entitled u Bibli- 
ographies Anatomical .specimen , sen Calalogus pene Omnium Auctorum qui ab 
Hippocrate ad llarveium rem Anatomicam ex prufesso vet obiter .scrips it 
Must r a runt” This work appeared in London in the year 1715, and was re- 
published in Leyden in 17.31, which edition was enriched by several important 
additions from the pen of Albums. Portal, in bis history of anatomy and sur- 
gery, Urns eulogises this valuable work — u e’est le tableau le plus tidele, ct le 
plus succinct de [’anatomic auciemie. Douglas fait on peu de mots l’liistoire de 
diaque anatomiste, indique leurs editions, ct dontic line legcre notice de leurs 

ouvrages ; sa lisle des ecrivains est tres etendue e’est ouvrage est 

une des meilleurs muddles qu’on puisse suivre pour dormer I’liistoire d’une sci- 
ence et j’avoue quo je m’en suis beaucoup servi.” 1 Haller, when in London, 
visited Dr Douglas, and informs us that lie was highly pleased with his anatomi- 
cal preparations; particularly with those which exhibited the motions of the 
joints, and the internal structure of the bones. A tribute of admiration from 
Rue'll a man as the illustrious Haller cannot be too highly appreciated; — lie ob- 
serves, that he found him u a learned and skilful person ; modest, candid, ami 
obliging ; and a very diligent dissector.” Jlesides devoting his attention to 
those departments of bis profession in the exorcise of which be was most parti- 
cularly engaged, Dr Douglas seems to have pursued botany, not only as a re- 
creation, but as a graver study. In the year 1725, lit* published “ Lilium Sar- 
miense” or a description of the Guernsey lily. His work, descriptive of this 
beautiful llower, appeared in folio, illustrated by a plate, and is an admirable 
monograph, lie also analysed with peculiar care the codec seed, and published 
a work entitled u Arbor Yernensis a description and history of the coftee tree, 
which may still be consulted as containing a great deal of curious and valuable 
information. We also iind in the Transactions of the royal society of London, 
that lie contributed to that work, a description of the flower and seed vessel of 
the Crocus Autumnal is Salivas ; and au essay on the different kinds of Ipeca- 
cuanha. In addition to these labours, more or less connected with his imme- 
diate professional avocations, wo lind that he collected, at a great expense, all 
the editions of Horace which had been published from 147(5 to 1739. lh’ 
Harwood, in his view of Greek and Roman classics, observes, that 4 4 this one 

1 Histone do l’mutomie et de le ohmirgie, par I\T. Portal, leoteur du Iioi et professed* 
de medicine au college royale de Prance, &c., a Paris, 1770. tom. iv. p. 403. 
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author multiplied, must thus have formed a very considerable library.” An ac- 
curate catalogue of these is prefixed to Watson’s Horace.' 

In addition to the works we have mentioned, Dr Douglas projected a splendid 
design of one on the bones, and another on Hernia, which, notwithstanding 
the great advancement of medical science since his time, wo regret that he did 
not live to complete, lie died in the year 1742, in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age ; and when we consider the period in which he lived, and the essential 
services lie rendered towards the advancement of medical science, the homage 
of the highest respect is due to his memory. 

DOUGLAS, John, the brother of the eminent physician whose biography we 
have already given, attained to considerable eminence ns a surgeon, in which 
capacity he of Hein led to the Westminster infirmary. Ilis name is principally 
distinguished among those of other medical men, for his celebrity as a litholo- 
mist, and for having written a treatise insisting on the utility of hark in morti- 
fication. His work on the high operation for the stone, obtained for him con- 
siderable reputation ; and will give the medical reader an accurate notion of 
the state of tile surgical art at the period in which he lived, lie also practised 
midwifery, and criticised with no inconsiderable asperity the works of Cham- 
berlain and Chapman, lie appeal's, indeed, to have been the author of several 
controversial works, which have deservedly floated down the stream of time, into 
obscurity. Among others we may notice one, entitled “ Remarks on a late 
pompous Work a severe and very unjust criticism on Chesehlen’s admirable 
Osteology, lie wrote some useful treatises on the employment of purgatives in 
Syphilis; but by far his most important was “ an account of Mortifications , 
and of the surprising effect of liark in pulling a stop to their progress 
This remedy had already been tried successfully in gout by Sydenham; in 
lyplius by Ramn/zini and Lau/oni ; by Monro, Wall, ami lluxliani, in malignant 
variolo ; and after Uushwmth had tried it in the gangrene following intermit- 
tent fevers, it was introduced by Douglas, and afterwards by Shipton, Grindall, 
Werlhof, and lleister, in ordinary cases of gangrene. 3 This same Scottish fami- 
ly, we may add, gave birth to Robert Douglas, who published a treatise on the 
generation of animal heal ; but the rude state of Physiology, and of animal 
chemistry, at that period, rendered abortive all speculation on this diflic.uft, but 
still interesting subject of investigation. 

DOUGLAS, John, D. D., bishop of Salisbury, was born at Vittenweem, Fifeshire, 
in the year 1721. His father was Mr John Douglas, a respectable merchant of 
that town, a son of a younger brother of the ancient family of Tillhjuilly. 
Young Douglas commenced his education at the schools of Dunbar, whence in 
tile year I73(i, he was removed, .and entered commoner of St Mary's college, 
Oxford. In the year 1738, he was elected exhibitioner on bishop Warner’s 
foundation, in 1 la ho l college; and in 1741, he took his bachelor’s degree. 
Tn order to acquire a. facility in speaking 111-. French language, he went abroad, 
and remained for some time at Montreal in Picardy, and afterwards at Ghent 
in Flanders. Having returned to college in 1743, he was ordained deacon, 
and in the following year he was appointed chaplain to the third foot guards, 
and joined the regiment in Flanders, where it was then serving with the allied 
army. During the period of his service abroad, Dr Douglas occupied himself 
chiefly in the study of modern languages ; but at the same time he took a lively 
interest in the operations of the army, and at the battle of Fonteuoy, was em- 
ployed in carrying orders from general Campbell to a detachment of FugUsh 
troops. He returned to England along with that body of troops, wliic.li was 

* See Ilall.T Hili. Aimt. and Chiiurg. 

3 SpiT.\rl ll'- tuiru ilc la Mi i Heine, lom. v. f. 112. 
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ordered home on the breaking out of the rebellion of 17-15 ; and having gone 
bank to college, he was elected one of the exhibitioners on :\1r Snell’s founda- 
tion. In the year 1717, he was ordained priest, and became curate of Tile- 
hurst, near Heading, and afterwards of Dunstew, in Oxfordshire. On the re- 
commendation of Sir diaries Stuart and lady Allen, he was selected by the earl 
of Hath to accompany his only son lord L’ultcncy, as tutor, in his travels on the 
continent. Dr Douglas has left a AIS. account of this tour, which relates chiefly 
to the governments and political relations of the countries through which they 
passed. In the year 174!), he returned home; .and although lord I'ulteney 
was prematurely cut off, jet the fidelity with which Dr Douglas had discharged 
his duty to his pupil, procured him the lasting friendship and valuable patron- 
age of the earl of Hath ; by whom he was presented to the free chapel of hiaton- 
Constaiiline, ami the donative of l 'ppington, in Shropshire. In the following 
year, (1750) he published his first literary work. “ The l indication of Mil- 
ton” from flic charge of plagiarism, brought against him by the impostor Lau- 
der. In the same year he was presented by the earl of Hath to the vienrage of 
High Krc.il, in Shropshire, when he vacated Katoii-Conshinline. Dr Douglas 
resided only occasionally on his livings. At the desire of the earl of Hath, he 
took a house in town, near Lath-House, where he passed the winter mouths, 
and in summer lie generally accompanied lord Lath to the fashionable watering 
places, or in his visits among the nobility and gentry. In the year 175^, he 
married Miss Dorothy l’erslmuse, who died within three months after her nup- 
tials. In 1751, he published <c The Criterion, of Miracles” In 1755, In: 
wrote a pamphlet against the Hiitchinsoiiians, Methodists, and oilier religious 
sects, which he published under the title of “An Apology for the Clergy” and 
soon after, he published an ironical defence of these sectarians, entitled “ The 
Destruction of the French foretold hy Ezekiel For many years Dr Douglas 
seems to have engaged in writing political pamphlets, an occupation most unbe- 
coming a clergyman. In the year 17(il, he was appointed one of his majesty* 
chaplains, and in L7(is5, through the interest of the earl of Hath, he was made 
canon of Windsor. In I7(»2, lie superintended the publication of “ Henry the 
Earl of Clarendon's Diary and Letters and wrote the preface which is pre- 
fixed to that work. In June, of that year, he accompanied the carl of Hath to 
Spa, where he became acquainted with the hereditary prince of Hrunswick, who 
received him with marked attention, and afterwards honoured him with his cor 
respondence. Of this correspondence, (although it is known that Dr Douglas 
kept a copy of all his own letters, and although it was valuable from its present- 
ing a iletailed account of the state of parties at, the time,) no trace can now he dis- 
covered. In the year 17(H, the earl of Hath died, stud left his library to Dr 
Douglas, but as general I’ulteney wished to preserve it in the family, it was 
redeemed for a thousand pounds. On the death of general I’ulteney, howcier, 
it was again left to Dr Douglas, when it was a second time redeemed for the 
same sum. In 17(M, lie exchanged his livings in Shropshire for that of St 
Austin and St Faith in Walling Street, London. In April L7(i5, Dr Douglas 
married Miss Elizabeth Hrooke, the daughter of ITcnry Hrudcuell Hrooke. In 
the year 17 73, lie assisted Sir John Dnlryiuplc in the arrangement, of his JISS. 
In 177(i, he was removed from the chapter of Windsor to that of St 1’auJs. At 
the request, of lord Sandwich, first lord of the admiralty, he prepared for 
publication the journal of Captain Cooke’s voyages. In the year 1777, he as- 
sisted lord Hardwick in arranging and publishing liis Miscellaneous Papers. 
In the following year he was elected member of the royal and the antiquarian 
societies* ln.l7«sl, at the request of lord Sandwich, he prepared for publica- 
tion Captain Cooke’s third and last voyage to which he supplied the iutroduc- 
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tion ami notes. In the same year lie was chosen president of Zion college, and 
preached the customary Latin sermon. In I7SI5, he was elected one of the 
vice-presidents of the antiquarian society, and in the mouth of March of the 
following year, lie was elected one of the trustees of the British museum. In 
September, 178 7, lie was made bishop of Carlisle. In 1 7. SS, he succeeded to 
the Deanery of Windsor, for which lie vacated his residentiaryship of St Pauls, 
and in 171)1 he was translated to the See of Salisbury. And having reached 
the <S()lh year of his age, he died on the 1 t>tli of May, 1807. lie was buried 
in one of the vaults of St (Jeorge’s chapel in Windsor Castle, and was attended 
to the grave by the duke of Sussex. 

Mr Douglas had the honour to be a member of the club instituted by Dr 
Johnson, and is frequently mentioned in Boswell's life of the lexicographer; 
he is also twice mentioned by Goldsmith in the “ Hctnliation.” We are told by 
his son that his father was an indefatigable reader and writer, and that he was 
scarcely ever to he seen without a hook or a pen ; hilt the most extraordinary 
feature in the career of this reverend prelate is his uniform good fortune, which 
makes tin* history of his life little more than the chronicle of the honours and 
preferments which were heaped upon him. 4 

DOUGLAS, ItoisKiiT, an eminent clergyman, is said to have been a grand- 
son of Mary queen of Scots, through a child horn by her to George Douglas, 
younger of Lochlevcn, while she suilercd confinement in that castle. Nothing 
<*lse lias come to our knowledge respecting his parentage and early history. 
Jt would appear that he accompanied, in the capacity of chaplain, one of the 
brigades of auxiliaries sent over from Scotland, by connivance of (diaries 1., 
to aid the protesting cmise under Gustavus Adolphus, in the celebrated thirty 
years’ war. W ml row, in his manuscript Analecta, under date 1712, puts down 
some anecdotes of this part of Douglas’s life, which, he says, his informant de- 
rived from old ministers that had been acquainted with him. 

“ lie was a considerable time in Gustavos Adolphus’s army, and was in great 
reputation with him. lie was very unwilling to part with Mr Douglas, and 
when lie would needs leave the army, Gustavus said of him that he scarce ever 
knew a person of his qualifications for wisdom. Said he, * Mr Douglas might 
have been counsellor to any prince in lOurope ; for prudence and knowledge, 
lie might he moderator to a general assembly ; and even for military skill,’ 
said he, 6 1 could very freely trust my army to his conduct.’ And they said 
I Gilt, in one of Gustavus’s engagements, he was standing at some distance on a 

■' Tim following is a list of bishop Douglas’s works: “ Vindication of .Milton from tin: 
charge of Plagiarism, adduced l>y Lauder,’" UoO. “ A h Keren the criterion of mirachs,” 
IJ.il, principally intinded as an antidote against the writings of 1 liime, Voltaire, and the. 
philosophers.’' “ An apology for the clergy against the I iutehiiisniiiaiis, i\lc thodisls, &*•.’’ 

*■ Tile destruction of the Jcrench foretold by* K/ekml,” 1 7 :3! I- This was an ironical del’, neo 
»f those lie laid attacked in the preceding painpli! .. “An attack on certain positions cou- 
laiuid in Lower’s history of the Pop*s, &e." JJ.iti. “ A serious dc fence of the ndnrin’N ra- 
tion,*' l7ot>, — being an attack on the. cabinet, of that, day for ini inducing foreign troops. 

Lower and TillemoiiL coinparcil,” IJ;>7. “ A loll confutation of Lowers three defences.” 

<l The eompleie and Jinal detection of Low* r.'* “ 'The conduct of the late noble commander 

(Ionl Gunge Sackvillc, afterwards lord Ihorge Germain) candidly considered,” 17&). This 
was the defence of a very unpopular character. “ A letter to two great men on the appejir- 
aii«‘e of peac*',” “ A pn face to fli translation of Uooke's Negotiations, 17L0. “The 

sejitimeuis of a h’rciichiiian outlie preliminaries of pe.'ve, 1702. “Tile introduction and 
uates to captain t noke’s third voyage. “ Tin* anniversary s.riiion on the martyrdom of king 
Charles, preached before the house of Lords, ’’ 1788. “The anniversary sermon preach* d 
before 1 lie Society for tin 4 propagation ol’ the Gospel,” 17‘)Ji. Besides lluse, bishop Douglas 
wrote sc\eral political papers in the public. Advertiser in ]7(i.*k-(ib,-70,-7l. 11c also sup* rin~ 

tended the publication of lord t lareudnu’s Litters ami Diary, and assisted lord Hardwick and 
Mi John Dairy tuple in .'irangiiig their MSb. lbr ptihlituiii-ii, and he dr* w op All* lioarm.’s 
naii.itivc, and finished the iiiLodwctioii. 
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rising ground, and when both wings were engaged, lie observed some misman- 
agement in the left wing, that was like to prove fatal, and he cither went or 
sent to acquaint the commanding officer, and it was prevented, and the day 
gained.” 

Mr Wodrow further mentions that Douglas, while in the army, having no other 
book than the Ilible to read, committed nearly the whole of that sacred volume 
to memory, which was of immense service to him in his future ministrations in 
Scotland. In 1(M1, Douglas was one of the ministers of Kdinburgli, and pro- 
bably of considerable distinction. On the 25t li of July tluit year, he preached 
before the parliament, an honour to which 1m was frequently preferred 
throughout the whole course of the civil war. According to Wodrow, lie was 
u a great state preacher, one of the greatest we ever hail in Scotland, for he 
feared no man to declare the mind of Oml to him.” lie was a man of such 
authority ami boldness, that Mr Tullidaff, himself an eminent preacher, declared 
he never could stand in the presence of Douglas without a feeling of awe. 
Nevertheless, says Wodrow, “ he was very accessible and easy to he conversed 
with. Unless a man were for Ood, lie had no value for him, let him be never 
so great or noble.” Mr Douglas was moderator of the general assembly which 
met in KMJ), and was in general a leading member of the standing committee 
of that body, in company with Mr David Dickson, Mr Robert 'I Hair, and others. 
Tn August, 1()50, lie was one of the commissioners sent by tlie clergy to Dun- 
fermline, to request Charles 11. to subscribe a declaration of his sentiments for 
the satisfaction of the public mind. As this document threw much blame upon 
his late father, Charles refused to subscribe it, and the commissioners returned 
without satisfaction, which laid Ihc foundation of a division in the Scottish 
church. Douglas became the leading individual of the party which inclined to 
treat Charles leniently, and which obtained the name of the resoluliomrs. 
Tn virtue of this lofty character, he officiated at the coronation of king Charles 
at Scone, January l, 1051 : his sermon on that occasion was published at the 
time, and has since been reprinted. It contains ample evidence of liis quali- 
fications as a “ shite preacher,” that is, a preacher wlio commented on state af- 
fairs in the course of bis sermons ; a fashion which rendered the pulpit of the 
seventeenth century equivalent to the press of the present day. When the 
royal cause was suppressed in Scotland by Cromwell, Douglas, among other 
members of the church commission, was sent prisoner to D union, whence he 
was soon after released. At the departure of general Monk from Scotland in 
l(i5 ( J, 31r Douglas joined with several other distinguished resol uti oners in 
sending Mr James Sharp along with that commander, as an agent to attend 
to the interests of the Scottish church in whatever turn atlairs might take. 
Sharp, as is well known, betrayed his constituents, and got himself appointed 
archbishop of St Andrews under the new system. While conducting matters to 
this end, he maintained a correspondence with Air Douglas, for the use of his 
constituents in general ; and this correspondence is introduced, almost at full 
length, into AVodrow’s “ History of the Sulferings of the Church of Scotland.” 
It is said that Mr Douglas was ollered high episcopal preferment, if lie would 
have acceded to the new church-system, hut tluit he indignantly refused. 
Wodmw, in his manuscript diary, gives the following anecdote: “ When Mr 
Sharp was beginning to appear in Ills true colours, a little before he went up 
to court ami. was consecrate, lie happened to he with Mr Douglas, and in con- 
versation lie termed Mr Douglas ‘brother.’ He checked him, and said, * I>r (| - 
ther ! no more brother, James : if my conscience had been of the make of y»urs, 

I could have been nishop of St Andrews sooner tlian you.’” At another place, 
Wodrow mentions that, l< when a great person was pressing him (Air Doug las) 
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to be primate of Scotland, lie, to put him oil’ eflectunlly, answered, € 1 will 
never be archbishop of St Andrews, unless the chancellor of Seotland .also, as 
some were before me whieh made tlie great man speak no more to bim about 
that aflair.” 'This great man was probably the earl of Glcncnirn, who bad 
himself been appointed chancellor. Kirkton, another church historian, says 
that when Mr Douglas became fully aware of Sharp’s intention to accept the 
primacy, he said to him, in parting, “ James, I see you will engage. I per- 
ceive you are clear, you will be made archbishop of St Andrews, 'fake it, and 
the curse of God with it.” So saying, lie clapped him on the shoulder, and 
shut the door upon him. In a paper which this divine afterwards wrote re- 
specting the new introduction of prelacy, lie made the quaint but true remark, 
flint the little finger of the present bishops was bigger than the loins of their 
predecessors. After this period, Mr Douglas appeal’s to have resigned liis 
charge as a minister of i 'Id in burgh, and nothing more is learned respecting him 
till Lliti!), when the privy council admitted him as an indulged clergyman to the 
parish of I’cncnitlnml in East Lothian. The period of his death is unknown ; 
nor is there any certain information respecting his family, except that he had 
a son, Alexander, who was minister of Logie, and a correspondent of Mr 
Wodrow. 

DRUMMOND, Gkorcjk, provost of Edinburgh, was born on the 27th of June, 
l(iS7. lie was the son of George Drummond of Newton, a branch of the noble 
family of Perth ; and was educated at the schools of Edinburgh, where he early 
displayed superior abilities, particularly in the science of calculation, for which he 
had a natural predilection, and in which he acquired an almost unequalled pro- 
ficiency. Nor was this attainment long of being called into use, and that on a 
very momentous occasion ; for, when only eighteen years of age, lie w f as re- 
quested by the committee of tlie Scottish parliament, appointed to examine and 
settle tlie national accounts, preparatory to the legislative union of the tw'o king- 
doms, to atlbrd his assistance; and it is generally believed that most of the cal- 
culations were made by him. So great was the satisfaction which he gave on 
that, occasion to those at the head of tlie Scottish affairs, that, on the establish- 
ment of the excise in 1707, he was appointed accountant-general, when he was 
just twenty years of age. 

Dir Drummond had early imbibed those political principles which seated the 
present royal iamily on the throne ; hence he took an active part on the side of 
government, in the rebellion of 17 L 5. It was to him that ministry owed the 
first intelligence of the earl of Man* having reached Scotland to raise the stand- 
ard of insurrection, lie fought at the battle of Slieriil-muir, and was the lirst to 
apprize the magistrates of Edinburgh of Argylo’s victory ; •which he did by a 
letter written on horseback, from tlie field of battle. On the 1 0th of Eebruary, 
1715, Mr Drummond bad been promoted to a seat at the board of excise ; and 
ou the rebellion being extinguished, he r% turned to Edinburgh, to the active 
discharge of his duties. On the 27th April, 1717, lie was appointed one 
ot the commissioners of the board of customs. In the same year he was elected 
treasurer of the city, which office lie held for two years. In 1722-23, he was 
dean of guild, and in 1725, lie was raised to the dignity of lord provost. In 
1727, he was named one of the c < ninissiouers and trustees for improving the 
fisheries and manufactures of Scotland, and on the 15th October, 1737, lie was 
promoted to be one of the commissioners of excise. 

! No better proof can be given of the high estimation in which Mr Drummond 
was held by government, than bis rapid promotion ; although the confidential 
t oiTcspoiidence wliiGi he maintained with Mr Addison, on the affairs of Scot- 
land, was slill more honourable to him. 
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The wretched state of poverty and intestine disorder in which Scotland was 
left by her native princes, when they removed to England, and which was at 
lirst aggravated by the union of the Kingdoms, called forth the exertions of 
many ol* our most patriotic countrymen ; and foremost in that honourable hand 
stood ( ieorge Drummond. To him the city of Edinburgh, in particular, owes much, 
lie was the projector of many of those improvements, which, commenced under 
his auspices, have advanced with unexampled rapidity ; insomuch, that Edin- 
burgh, from a slate approaching to decay and ruin, lias risen, almost within 
the recollection of persons now alive, to he one of the linest and most interest- 
ing cities in the world. 

'1 he lirst great undertaking which Mr Drmumoi id accomplished for the benefit 
of his native city, was the erection of the royal infirmary. Previous to the 
establishment of this hospital, the physicians and surgeons of Edinburgh, assisted 
by other members of the community, had contributed £2,000, with which they 
instituted an infirmary for the reception of the destitute sick. But Air Drum- 
mond, anxious to secure for tile sick poor of the city and neighbourhood, still 
more extensive aid, attempted to obtain legislative authority for incorporating 
the contributors as a body politic and corporate. More than ten years, how- 
ever, elapsed before he brought the public to a just appreciation of his plan. 
At last lie was successful, and an act having been procured, a charter, dated 525th 
August, 173b, was granted, constituting the contributors an incorporation, with 
power to erect the royal infirmary , and to purchase lands, and make l>)c- 
Jaws. The foundation stone of this building was laid 2nd August, 173H. It 
cost nearly £13,000, which was raised by the united contributions of the whole 
country; the nobility, gentry, and the public bodies all over the kingdom, 
making donations for this benevolent establishment; while even the farmers, 
carters, and limber-merchants, united in giving their gratuitous assistance to 
rear the building 

'The rebellion of 1715 again called Mr Drummond into active service in the 
defence of his country and its institutions; and although his most strenuous 
exertions could not induce the volunteer, and other bodies of troops in Edin- 
burgh, to attempt the defence of the city against the rebels, yet, accompanied 
by a few of the volunteer corps, lie retired and joined the royal forces under 
y ir John Cope, and was present at the unfortunate battle of Preston pans. After 
that defeat, he retired with the royal forces to Berwick, where lie continued to 
collect and forward information to government, of the movements of the rebel 
army. 

The rebellion of 1715 having been totally quelled in the spring of 171b, 
Drummond, in the month of November following, wa§ a second time elected 
provost of Edinburgh. In the year 1750, he was a third time provost, ami in 
1752, he was appointed one of the committee for the improvement of the city 

The desire of beautifying their native city, so conspicuous among the inhabi- 
tants of Edinburgh, and which has engaged the citizens of later times in suck 
magnificent sell tones of improvement, lirst displayed itself during the provostship 
of Mr Drummond. Proposals were then published, signed by provost Drum- 
mond, which were circulated through the kingdom, calling upon all Scotsmen to 
contribute to the improvement of the capital of their country. These proposals 
contained a plan for erecting an Exchange upon the ruins on the north side of the 
High Street; for erecting buildings on the ruins in the Parliament Close; for 
the increased accommodation of the different courts of justice; and for offices 
for the convention of the royal burghs, the town council, and the advocates’ 
library. A petition to parliament was also proposed, praying for an extension 
of the royalty of the town, in contemplation of a plan for opening new streets 
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to tlic south and north ; for building bridges over the intermediate valleys to 
connect tliese districts with the old town ; and for turning the North Loch into 
a canal, with terraced gardens on each side. In consequence chictly of the 
strenuous exertions of provost Drummond, the success which attended these pro- 
jects was very considerable. On the 3d of September, 1753, he, as grand-mas- 
ter of the free masons in Scotland, laid the foundation of the royal exchange, 
on which occasion, there was a very splendid procession. In L751, lie was a 
fourth time chosen provost, elfudly that lu; might forward and superintend 
the improvements. In the year 1755, he was appointed one of the trustees on 
tile forfeited estates, and elected a manager of the select society for the encou- 
ragement of arts and sciences in Scotland. In the year 1758, he again held 
the office of provost; and in October, 17(53, during his sixth provoslship, he 
laid the foundation stone of the North Pridge. 

Mr Drummond, having seen his schemes for the improvement of the city ac- 
complished to an extent beyond liis most sanguine expectations, retired from pub- 
lic life on the expiration of his sixth provoslship ; and after enjoying good 
health until within a short time of liis death, lie died on the 4th of Novem- 
ber, I7(i(i, in the 80th year of his age. lie was buried in the (’anongate 
churchyard. His funeral, which was a public one, was attended by the magis- 
trates and town council in tlieir robes, with their sword and mace covered with 
crape ; by the professors of the university in their gowns ; by most of the lords 
of session, and barons of the exchequer; the commissioners of the excise and 
customs; the ministers of Edinburgh; several of the nobility ; and some hun- 
dreds of the principal inhabitants of the city and neighbourhood. A grand 
funeral concert was performed in St Cecilia’s hall, on the 1 Dtli of December, to 
his memory, by the musical society, of which lie was deputy-governor. The 
concert was crowdedly attended, the whole assembly being dressed in mourning. 
The most solemn silence and attention prevailed during the performance. 
•Similar honours were paid to Ills memory by the Hinsons’ lodge of which lie had 
been grand master. The managers of the royal infirmary, sonic lew years after 
his death, placed a bust of him by Nollekins in the public hall of the hospital, 
under which the following inscription, written by his friend Dr Robertson tbo 
historian, was placed : — “ Hkoiiuis Dkummond, to whom this country is indebted 
lor all the benetit which it derives from tlie royal infirmary.” 

The strict integrity and great talents for business, together with Ills aflablc 
manners and liis powers as a public speaker, which were considerable, peculiarly 
fitted Mr Drummond to take a prominent part ill civic affairs. His manage- 
ment of the city revenues was highly creditable to him ; and although the great 
improvements which were accomplished under liis auspices, and during his pro- 
vustships, might have warranted additional demands upon flic citizens, he did 
not even attempt to increase the taxation of the town. Not only was lie highly 
popular with liis fellow citizens, hut during four successive reigns, he obtained 
the confidence of the various administrations successively in power, and was the 
means of coinuiunicati ng, on several important occasions, most valuable informa- 
tion to government. 

Mr Drummond was about the middle stature, and was of a graceful and dig- 
nified deportment. His manners «ere conciliating and agreeable, and liis hos- 
pitality profuse ; more especially during those years in which lie was provost, 
"lien he kept open table at his villa called Drummond Lodge, which stood 
almost on tlie site of Pellevuc House, (afterwards the custom house, and more 
recently the excise office,) and nearly in the centre of the modern square called 
Drummond Place. Mr Drummond was strenuous in his support < f religion and 
literature. He was a member of the (< defect Secicty” which contained 
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among 1 its members all tlic illustrious Scotsmen of llie ago. Tt was to liim 
that l>r Robertson the historian owed his appointment as principal of the uni- 
versity of I'Minburgli. The university was also indebted to him for the insti- 
tution of live professorships : viz. chemistry, the theory of physic, the practice 
of physic, midwifery, and rhetoric and holies lettres. 

DRUMMOND, Robert Hay, archbishop of York, was the second son of 
fteorg’e Henry, seventh earl of Kimioul, and of lady Abigail, second daughter 
of Robert, earl of Oxford, lord high treasurer of Great Hritain. He was born 
in London, 10th November, 1711. After receiving the preliminary branches 
of his education at Westminster school, he was removed to Oxford, and entered 
at Christ Church college, where he prosecuted his studies with great, diligence. 
Having taken his degree, lie accompanied his cousin-german, the duke of 
Leeds, on a tour to the continent, lie returned to college in the year 1735, 
to pursue the study of divinity, and being admitted 31. A. soon after, took holy 
orders, when lie was presented, by the Oxford family, to the Rectory of llolliall 
in Northumberland. In the year L737, oil the recommendation of queen 
Caroline, he was appointed chaplain in ordinary to his majesty Oeorge 11. In 
1739, he assumed the name and arms of Drummond, as heir of entail of his 
great-grandfather, William, viscount of Siruthallnu ; by whom the estates of 
Crorulin and IiinerpeHry in Perthshire were settled, as a perpetual provision 
for the second branch of the Kimioul family. In 1713, lie attended Ceorge 
11. in the Herman campaign, and on the 7 ill of July preached before the king 
at Hanover a sermon of thanksgiving for the victory at Dettiugeii. On his re- 
turn home, lie was installed prebendary of Westminster, in J 7 15, lie was ad- 
mitted B.l). and I).l). In 17 18, he was consecrated bishop of St Asaph. In 
this diocese he presided for thirteen years, and was accustomed to look back on 
the y ears spent there as the most delightful of his life, in the year 1753, a 
severe attack having been made on the political conduct of his two most inti- 
mate friends, Mr Stone and Mr Murray (afterwards the great lord Mansfield), 
he stood forward as their vindicator ; ami in ail examination before the privy 
council made so eloquent a defence of their conduct, that the king, on reading 
the examination, is said to have exclaimed, — “ that is indeed a man to make a 
friend of.” In May, 17(31, lie was translated to the see of Salisbury, and in 
November following was promoted to the arcliiepiscopal see of York. He was 
soon after sworn a privy councillor, and appointed high almoner, lie had 
the honour of preaching the coronation sermon before (jfcorge 111. and queen 
Charlotte. He died at his palace of Bishopthropc on the lOtli of December, 
1776, in tlie 66th year of his age. His conduct in the metropolitan see was 
most exemplary ; and Mr ltostal in his history of Southwell speaks of him as 
being “ peculiarly virtuous as a statesmen, attentive to Jiis duties as a churchman, 
magnificent as an archbishop, and amiable as a man,” while Robert, the late 
archbishop of York, says, “ life worth is written in legible characters in the 
annals of the church, over which he presided with dignified ability and apos- 
tolic affect ion : in those of tlie state, whose honest counsellor and disinterested 
supporter lie approved himself; and in tlie hearts of his surviving family and 
friends, who were witnesses to the extent of liis information, the acuteness of 
Jiis talents, the soundness of his learning, the candid generosity of liis heart, 
and the sweet urbanity of his daily conversation.” When lie was promoted to 
the see of York, he found the palaco small and unworthy of the dignity of the 
primate, and tlie parish church in a state of absolute ruin. To the palace ho 
made many splendid additions, particularly in the private cliapcl ; while, as- 
sisted by a few small contributions from tlie clergy and neighbouring gentry, 
he entirely rebuilt the church. 
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His grace married cn the 31st January, l T L liie daughter anil heiress of 
Peter Auriol, merchant, Loudon, by wlmm lie bail seven children. Abigail, 
who died, young and is commemorated by Mason in a well known epitaph ; 
Robert Auriol lit li earl of Kinuoul, 'l liomas Peter, lieutenant-colonel of the 
West York militia, John, commander, If.N. the reverend Fduard, and the reve- 
rend George William, who was prebendary in York rallied ml, anil lield many 
other livings, and who was un fortunately drowned in 1807, while mi a voyage 
from Devonshire to the Clyde. Air George William Drummond was the author 
of a volume of poems entitled, J'e.rses Social and Domestic, Edinburgh, 18052; 
editor of his lather’s sermons, and author of that prelate’s life prefixed to them. 

D It U AT MON D William, of ilawthorndcii, a celebrated poet and historian, was 
born on the 13th of December, 1585. llis father, »Sir John Drummond of 
£ lawthornden, was gentleman usher to king James VI., a place which he had only 
enjoyed a few months before lie died. His mother, Susanna Fowler, was 
daughter to 8ir William Fowler, secretary to the queen, a lady much esteemed 
for her exemplary and virtuous life. 

'Lite family of our poet was among the most ancient and noble in Scotland. 
The first of the name who settled in this country, came from Hungary as ad- 
miral of the fleet which conveyed over Margaret, queen to Malcolm Fan more, at 
the lime when sirnames were first known in Scotland. Walter de Drummond, 
a descendant of the original founder, was secretary, or as it was termed clerk- 
register, to the great llruce, and was employed in various political negotiations 
with Fngdaud, by that prince. Annabel la Drummond, queen of king Robert 
il. and mother of James I. was a daughter of the house of Stobliall, from which 
were descended the earls of Perth. The Drummonds of farnock at this early 
time became a branch of the house ofSlohhall, and from this branch \\ illiam 
Drummond of Ilawthorndcii was immediately descended. 

The poet was well aware, and indeed seems to have been not a little preud 
of his illustrious descent. In the dedication of liis history to John earl of 
Perth, whom he styles his u very good lord and chief,” he takes occasion to ex- 
patiate at some length on the fame and honour of their common ancestors, and 
sums up his eulogium with the following words : — l< Did the greatest honour of 
of all is, (and no sub ject can have any greater,) that the. high and mighty prince 
Charles, king of Great Dritain, and the most part of the crowned heads in 
Furope, are descended of your honourable and ancient family.” His consan- 
guinity, remote as that was to James 1., who was himself a kindred genius and 
a poet, was the circumstance, however, which Drummond dwelt most proudly 
upon ; and to the feelings which this gain rise to, we are to attribute his history, 
lie indeed intimates himself, that such was the case, in a manner at once noble 
and delicate : — li If we believe some schoolmen,” says he, “that the souls of the 
departed have some dark knowledge of the actions done upon earth, which 
concern their good or evil ; what solace then will this bring to James 1., that 
after two hundred years, he hath one of his mother’s name and race, that bath 
renewed liis fame and actions in the world?” 

Of the early period of our author’s life few particulars are known. I lie 
rudiments of his education he received at the high school ot Fdinburgh, where 
we are told, lie displayed early sig.«s of that worth and genius, for which at a 
malurer age he became conspicuous. From thence, in due time, he entered 
the university of the same city, where, after the usual course ol study, he took 
his degree of master of arts. lie was then well versed in the metaphysical 
learning of the period ; but lliis was not bis favourite study, nor was he ever 
after in his life addicted to it. liis first passion, on leaving college, lay in the 
fcludy of the classical author* of antiquity, and t<# this attachment, we have 

n. j 
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no hesitation in saying, is to be attributed the singular purity and elegance of 
style to which lie attained, and which set him on a level, in that particular, with 
the most classical of his Knglish contemporaries. 

Ilis father, intending him for the profession of the law, he was, at the age of 
21 years, sent over into France to prosecute that study. At llourges, therefore, 
ho applied himself to the civil law under some of the most cminenL professors 
of the age, with diligence and applause ; and it is probable, had a serious in- 
tention of devoting his after life to that laborious profession. In the your 
Id 10, his father, Sir John, died, and our author returned to his native country, 
after an absence from it of four years. To his oilier learning and accomplish- 
ments, which there is every reason to suppose were extensive and varied beyond 
those of most young men of his age in Scotland, lie had now added the requi- 
sites necessary to begin his course in an active professional life. That he was 
well fitted for this course of life, is not left to mere conjecture. The learned 
president Lockhart is known to have declared of him, “ that had he followed the 
practice of the law, he would have made the best figure of any lawyer in his 
time.” The various political papers, which he has left behind him, written, 
some of them, upon those ditlirult topics which agitated king and people, during 
the disturbed period in which lie lived, attest, the same fact; as displaying, 
along with the eloquence which was peculiar to their author, the more forensic 
qualities of a perspicuous arrangement, and a judicious, clear, and masterly 
management of his argument. 

It was to the surprise of those who knew him that our author turned aside 
from the course, which, though laborious, lay so invitingly open to his approach ; 
and preferred to the attainment of riches and honour, the quiet ease ami ob- 
scurity of a country gentleman's life, lie was naturally of a melancholy tem- 
perament; and it is probable, that like many others, who owe such to an o\er 
delicate and refined turn of sentiment, he allowed some vague disgust to in 
ilueitce him In his decision. Ilis father’s death, at the same time, leaving him 
in easy independency, he had no longer any obstruction to following the bent 
of Ilis inclination. That decidedly led him to indulge in the luxury of a liter- 
ary life, certainly the most dignified of all iudolencies, when it can be associated 
with ease and competence. He had a strong desire for retirement, even at this 
early period of his life, and now r , having relinquished all thoughts of appearing 
in public*., he would leave also even the bustle and noise of the world. 

No poet, in this state of mind, perhaps, ever enjoyed the possession of a re- 
treat more favoured by nature than is that of I lawlhorndcii — so well titled to the 
realization of a poofs vision of earthly bliss. The place has been long known 
to every lover of the picturesque, and, associated as# it has become, with the 
poetry and life of its ancient and distinguished possessor, is now a classical spot. 
Upwards of a hundred years ago, ilis pleasing to be made aware that ibis 
feeling was not new. The learned and critical Kuddiman, at no time given to 
be? poetical, has yet described 1 lawlhomdeii as being u a sweet and solitary seal, 
and very fll and proper for the Mtutei s*.” Jt was here I hat our author passed 
many of the* years of his early life, devoted in a great measure to literary and 
philosophical study, and the cultivation of poetry. We cannot now mark with 
any degree of precision, the order of his compositions at this period. r l he 
first, and only collection published in his lifetime, containing the ** Flowers ot 
Sion,” will* several other poems, and “A Cypress (drove,’’ appeared in Ldin- 
burgh in the year llilG ; and to this publication, limited as it is, we must as- 
cribe in great part, the literary fame which the author himself enjoyed among 
his contemporaries. 

Of the poems we shall speak afterwards ; but the philosophical discourse 
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which accompanies them, it may he as well to notice in the present place. ’’ A 
Cypress Grove ” was written after the author’s recovery from a severe illness ; 
and the subject, suggested we are told, by the train of his reflections on a bed 
ot sickness, is Death . We have often admired the splendid passages of Jeremy 
Taylor on this sublimest of all earthly topics, and it is if anything but a more 
decided praise of these to say, that Drummond at least rivalled them. The style 
is exalted, and classical as that of the distinguished churchman we have named; 
the conception, expression, and imagery, scarcely inferior in sublimity and 
beauty. That laboured display of learning, a fault peculiar to the literary men 
of their day, attaches in a great measure to both. In this particular, however, 
Drummond has certainly been more than usually judicious. Wo could well wish 
to see this work of our author, in preference to all his others, more popularly 
know n. It is decidedly of a higher cast than his other prose pieces ; and the 
reading of it, would tend, better than any comment, to make these others relish- 
ed, and their spirit appreciated. 

Not long after the publication of bis volume, we find Drummond on terms of 
familiar correspondence witli several of the great men of his day. It would he 
impossible, considering our materials, to be so full on this head as we could 
have wished. The information can only be gathered from the correspondence 
which has been published in his works; and the very great imperfection of 
that, ns regards the few individuals which it embraces, plainly indicates that 
other, and perhaps, great names have been omitted, and that much that may 
have been curious or important, is lost. Among the names which remain re- 
corded, the principal are Den Jonson, IMichael Drayton, Sir Robert Kerr, after- 
wards earl of Ancrum, l)r Arthur Johnston, and Sir William Alexander, after- 
wards earl of Stirling. 

l or the last mentioned of these, our author seems to have entertained the 
most perfect esteem and friendship. Alexander was a courtier, rather than a 
[met, though a man not the less capable of free and generous feelings. Had 
King James VI. not been a poet, it is to be doubted if Sir William would hu\e 
bad so much devotion to Lite divine art. llis assumed passion for poetry, lion- 
et cr, led him to cultivate the society of bis ingenious contemporaries, by whom 
he K mentioned with respect, as much, wo may believe, on account of the real 
excellence of the man, as of the poet, llis poems, indeed, though those of an 
amateur, and now read only by the curious, are some of them, iar lrom being 
deficient in poetical merit, llis correspondence with our author, which extends 
through many years, is of little interest, referring almost entirely to the trans- 
mission of poetical pieces, and to points of minor criticism. 

dlichael Drayton, in an elogy on the Knglish poets, lakes occasion to speak 
of Drummond with much distinction. In the letters of this pleasing and once 
popular poet , there is a frank openness of manner, which forms a reiresliing 
contrast to the still* form and stiller compliment of the greater part of the e iami- 
Jiar epistles,’ as they are termed, which passed between the literary men of that 
period, not excepting many of those in the correspondence ot the poet ot llaw- 
thoniden — ‘‘illy dear noble Drummond,” says he, in one ot- them, “ your let- 
ters were as welcome to me, as if they bad come from my mistress, which I 
think is one of the fairest and woi.aiest living. Little did you think how oti 
that noble friend of yours, Sir William Alexander, and 1, have remembered 
you, before we trafficked in friendship. Love me as much as you can, and 
I will you: l can never hear of you too olt, and I will ever mention 
you with much respect of your deserved worth. &<*.”• — ‘‘ 1 thank you, my 
dear sweet Drummond, for your good opinion ot £ Roly-Olbyon I have done 
twelve books more; that is, lrom the e'gbh euth hook, which was Kent, 
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(if you note it) all the east parts, and north to the river Tweed ; but it lyeth by 
me, for the booksellers and 1 am in terms: they are a company of base knaves, 
whom I both scorn and kick at,” &c. One other passage we shall quote, 
which, though Euphuistic, has yet as much affection as conceit in it: — “ l am 
oft thinking whether this long silence proceeds from you or me, whether 
[which] I know not; but 1 would have you take it upon you, and excuse me; 
and then I would have you lay it upon me, and excuse yourself : but if you 
will (if you think it our faults, as l do) let us divide, and both, as we may, amend 
it. My long being iii the country this summer, from whence 1 had no means 
to send my letter, shall partly speak for me ; for, believe me, worthy William, 
l am more than a fortnight’s friend ; where 1 love, l love for years, which 1 
hope you shall find, &c.” 

Only two of Drummond’s letters in return to this excellent poet and agree- 
able friend have been preserved. We shall make a brief extract from one of 
them, as it seems to refer to the commencement of their friendship, and to hr 
in answer to that we have first quoted of Drayton : — c< l must love this year of 
my life (KiLS) more dearly than any that forewent it, because in it 1 was sip 
happy as to be acquainted with such worLh. Whatever were Mr Davis’ other 
designs, methinks some secret prudence directed him to those parts only : for 
this, I will in love of you surpass as far your countrymen, as you go beyond 
them in all true worth ; and shall strive to he second to none, save your tail, 
and worthy mistress.” John Davis had, it would seem, in a visit to Scotland, 
become acquainted with Diummond, and on his return to London did not fail to 
manifest the respect and admiration our poet had inspired him willi. Drayton 
con mill uicatcs as much to his friend in the following brief postscript to one ol 
his letters: — “ John Davis is in love with you.” lie could not have used 
fewer words. 

Sir Hubert Kerr was, like Sir William Alexander, a courtier and a poet, 
though unlike him he never came to he distinguished as an author, lie is host 
known to posterity for the singular feat which lie performed, by killing in a 
duel the “ giant,” Charles Maxwell, who had, with great arrogance and insult, 
provoked him to the combat. Tliero is a letter from our poet to Sir Hubert, 
on this occasion, in which philosophically, ami with much kindness, he thus re- 
prehends his friend’s rashness and temerity : — “ It was too much hazarded in a 
point of honour. Why should true valour have answered fierce barbarity ; 
nobleness, arrogancy ; religion, impiety; innocence, malice; — the disparage- 
ment being so vast? And bad ye then to venture to the hazard of a combat, 
the exemplar of virtue, and the muses’ sanctuary ? The lives of twenty such as 
his who hath fallen, in honour’s balance would not counterpoise your one. Ye 
are too good for these times, in which, as in a time of plague, men must once 
he sick, and that deadly, ere they can be assured of any safety. Would I could 
persuade you in your sweet walks at home to take the prospect of court-ship- 
wrecks.” 

Them is another letter of Druimuorid’s to this gentleman which we need not 
here notice, but rather p;iss to the one, for there is only one preserved, lion* 
the pen of Sir Hubert, as it tends some little to explain the footing in which 
lie stood related to our poet. 'This, which is dated from tl Cambridge, where 
the court was the week past, about the making of the French match, 1 (itli Dec. 
Ifi24,” (about four years after the date of that above quoted,) — sets oil* in the 
following strain “ Every wretched creature knows the way to that place 
where it is most made of, and so do my verses to you, that was so kind to the 
last, that every thought 1 think that, way hastes to be at you: it is true 1 get 
leisure to think few, not that they are cam betause ram, but indeed lo declare. 
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ili.'it my employment and inline concur to make them, like Jacob’s Ways, few 
ami evil .” — <( The best is, 1 care as 1 it t lo for fliem as (heir tame; yet if you Wo 
not inisliko them, it is warrant enough for me to let them live till they got your 
doom. In this sonnet I have sent you an approbation of your own life, whose 
rharaetev, howsoever 1 have mist, 1 have let you see how I love it, and would 
lain praise it, and, indeed, fainer practice it.” The poem thus diffidently in- 
troduced, has had a more fortunate fate than was probably contemplated for it 
by its author. It is entitled “ A Sonnet in praise of a Solitary Life and wo 
are gratuitously informed at the end, that “the date of this starved rhyme, and 
the place, was the very bed-chamber where 1 could not sleep.” Sir Robert 
Kerr was indeed, a character for whom Drummond might well entertain a high 
respect.. In the remarkable adventure above alluded to, and for which lie be- 
came very famous, he was not only acquitted of all blame by bis own friends, 
but even lord Maxwell, the brother of the gentleman killed, generously pro- 
tested dial they should never quarrel with, nor dislike him on that account. 

There is only one letter recorded of Drummond to mark that an intimacy 
h id existed between him ami Isis countryman the celebrated Arthur Johnston, 
i?:e Latin poet. It is rather a short essay, on t ho subject of poetry, indeed, 
dian a. letter, written, says he, “ not to give you any instruction, but to manifest 
mine obedience to your request.” We shall quote a passage or two from this 
piece, not so much on account of any general excellence, as to show that Drum- 
mond, (hough he tolerated, and in some few instances adopted them, well un- 
derstood the errors of the Kuglisli poets of his time, and that he properly ap- 
preciated the purer taste displaced in the earlier models : — cc It is more praise- 
w<rlliy.” thus it begins, “ in noble and excellent things to know something, 
though little, than in mean and ignoble matters to have a perfect knowledge, 
eunngsl all those rare ornaments of (lie mind of man, poesy hath had a most 
■ nnnent place, and been in high esteem, not only at one time, and in one 
climate, hut during all times, and through all those parts of the world, where 
■"oi y ray of humanity and civility hath shined: so that she hath not unworthily 
dcsened the name of the mistress of human life, the height of eloquence, the 
quintessence of knowledge, Ihe loud trumpet of fame, the language of the gods, 
lucre is not anything endureth longer: Homer’s Troy hath outlived many re- 
publics, and both the Roman and (Jrecian monarchies: she subsisleth by her- 
■c'f; and after one demeanour and continuance, her beauty nppearetli to all 
>ges. In vain have some men of late (transformers of every thing) consulted 
,J pmi her reformation, and endeavoured to abstract tier lo ttwlaphysical ideas 
ami x-'holaxlical quiddities, denuding her of her own habits, and those orna- 
ments with which she hath amused the world some thousand years.” We might 
well quote more, or indeed the whole of it, for the c.-say, if it may he called 
s m/h, is very short ; Imt we must make this sc. re. It naturally occurs to notice 
Imw much the classical taste of Johnston must have harmonized with that of his 
‘■oiitemporary, — and how in the junction of two such minds much mutual 
benefit must have been communicated. In that language which became him as 
* l; a own, Johnston has written a Jew commendatory ve/ses on his friend, which, 
‘U the fashion of the time have been regularly prefixed to the collections of 
Ri'iunmoiid’s poems. 

The most remarkable incident which has descended to us, connected with the 
bierary life of our poet, was the visit with which the well-known Knglish dramatist, 
Ik n Jonson, honoured him, in the winter of l fi 1 '-lib Upon this, therefore, we 
would dcsiic Lo be sou;*. what particular, and the m; t i inis we have for being so, 
•u*e not so barren as tln.se \>' ! bb refer to oilier passage:-. I’en .loosen was a 
mau lit mu Ji decision, or what, cc some o«*. . Jon. . mi:,:.- no doubt be termed 
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obstinacy, of purpose; and to undertake a journey on foot of several hundred 
miles, into a strange country, and at an unfavourable season of the year, to visit 
a brother poet, whose fame had reached his ears, was characteristic in every 
way of his constitutional resoluteness, and of that sort of practical sincerity 
which actuated his conduct iuditierently either to friendship or enmity. Wo 
moan no disparagement by these last, words, to the character of a man acknow- 
Icdgedly great, as every one will allow Hen Jon son’s to have been ; but merely 
allude to a trait in that character, fully marked in the individual, and which lie 
himself never attempted to disguise. 1 1 is drinking out the full cup of wine a f 
the communion table, in token of bis reconciliation with llie church of England, 
and sincere renunciation of popery, is an anecdote in point; and we need only 
bint at the animosities, one of them fatal, into which, in an opposite way, the 
same zealousness of spirit hurried him. There is much occasion to mark this 
humour throughout the whole substance of the conversations which passed be- 
tween Drummond and his remarkable visitor. 

The curious document which contains these, is in itself hut a rough draught, 
written by Drummond when the matters contained in it were tresh in his recol- 
lection, and intended merely, it would seem, as a sort of memorandum for Ills 
own use. That its author never intended it should become public is evident, 
not only from the imperfect and desultory manner in which it is put together, 
hut from the unsophisticated and unguarded freedom of its personal reflections. 
There is every proof that though it unhappily i reals with much and almost unpal- 
Jiated severity the character and foibles of the English poet, the truth is not, so 
liir as it goes, violated. It is not kindly, nor can it he said to he liostilcly written. 
Inhospitably, we cannot allow it to he, as it certainly never was intended to 
prove offensive, to the feelings of (he person whom it. describes, or his admirers. 

Several of the incidents of Hen Jonson’s life, as they were communicated by 
him to Drummond have been given. These we have not occasion to notice ; 
hut wo cannot pass over, as equally out of place, some of the opinions enter- 
tained by that remarkable man ol’ his literary contemporaries. They are for 
the most part sweeping censures, containing some truth, but oftener much illi- 
beral ity ; pointed, and on one or two occasions coarse, — Jonson being at all 
times rather given to lose a friend than a jest. Spenser’s stanzas wo are told, 

pleased him not, nor his matter.” — “ Samuel Daniel was a good honest man, 
had no children, and was no poet; that lie had wrote the c Civil Wars,’ and yet 
hath not one battle in his whole hook.” Michael Drayton, “ if he had per- 
formed what he promised in his i’olyolbion, (to write the deeds of all the 
worthies.) had been excellent.” — “ Sir John Harrington’s i\riosto, of all transla- 
tions was the worst. That when Sir John desired linn to tell the truth of his 
epigrams; he answered him, that he loved not the truth, for they were narra- 
tions, not epigrams .* 1 — lt Donne, for not being understood, would perish, lie 
esteemed him the lirst poet in the world for some things; his verses of Ohadine 
he had by heart, and that passage of the Calm , that dust and feathers did not 
stir , all was so quiet." lie told Donne that his “ Anniversary was profane and 
full of blasphemies; that if it had been written on the Virgin Mary it had been 
tolerable.” To which Donne answered, “ that he described the idea of a woman, 
and not as she was.” — '‘Owen was a poor pedantic schoolmaster, sweeping his 
Jiving from the posteriors of little children, and has nothing good in him, b JS 
epigrams being hare narrations.”— r ‘ Sir Walter lialeigh esteemed more lima- 1 
than conscience : the best wits in England were employed in making his his- 
tory. lie himself had written a piece to him of the Punic war, which he alter- 
ed and set in his hook.” — “ Francis Denumont was a good poet, as were 
Mctcher ..ml Chapman whom he loved.” — “ lie fought several times with Mai*- 
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Ion. Marston wrote Ills father-in-law’s preachings, and his father-in-law Ills 
comedies, &c.” The most singular of all, to the modern reader, is what fol- 
lows regarding Sliakspearc, who is introduced with fully as little respect as is 
shown to any of the others mentioned : — lie said, “ Sliakspearc wanted art and 
sometimes sense; for in one of his plays, he brought a number of men, 
saying they had suffered shipwreck in llohemia, where is no sea, near by one 
hundred miles.” Sliakspearc, it may be remarked, though two years dead at 
the time of this conversation, was then but little known out of London, the 
sphere of his original attraction, The first, and well known folio edition of his 
plays, which may be said to have first shown forth our great dramatist, to the 
world, did not appear till several years after. Drummond merely refers 

to him as the author of “ Venus and Adonis,” and the “ llnpe of .Lucrece," 
pieces as little popularly known now, as his plays were then. 

it is to lien Jenson's honour, that, when he spared so little the absent poets 
of his country, he did not altogether pass over the poet of llawthorndon to his 
face. Our author's verses he allowed, “ were all good, especially his epitaph 
on prince 1 lenry ; save that they smelled too much of the schools, and were 
not after the fancy of the times : for a child, said lie, may write alter the fashion 
of the G reek and Latin verses, in running; — yet, that he wished for pleasing 
the king, that piece of Forth FcnsUny had been his own.” 

So little did any intercourse exist two hundred years ago between the then 
newly united kingdoms of Kugland and (Scotland, and in particular, so unknown 
»lid the latter kingdom then and long after remain to the sister islanders, that 
,i friendly or curious tour into Scotland, now become a matter of everyday and 
fashionable occurrence, was by them looked upon as pregnant with every species 
of novelty and adventure. Necessity or business could alone be considered as 
-m inducement to the prosecution of such a journey, attended with so many 
supposed risks, and some real inconveniences ; and we can well believe in tin* 
wonder and delight which a devoted and adventurous Knglish angler is said to 
have experienced, when he began to collect how, almost unconsciously, the 
beauty and excellence of its line rivers had seduced him far into the heart of a 
peaceful and romantic land till then Ihoughl savage and barbarous. Infected 
we may suppose with similar feelings, Den Jonson contemplated tint design of 
writing “ a Fisher or pastoral play,” the scene of which was to he the “ Lomond 
lake and he likewise formed the intention of turning to poetical account his 
loot pilgrimage, under the form and title of a te Discovert/ of Kdiuburgh — 

“ The heart of Scut Jam I, liiilaiifs other eye.'* 

A letter to our author, upon his return to London, and the answer to it, almost 
entirely refer to these two schemes. 

We are informed, in the lirst of these, that, the laureate of his day returned 
safely from his long journey, ami met “will, a most catholic welcome;” that 
his reports were not unacceptable to his majesty ; — “who,” says he, “ professed 
(I thank God) some joy to see me, and is pleased to hear of the purpose of my 
book.” The letter concludes thus : — “ Salute the beloved Fentons, the Nisbel-., 
Ihe Scots, the Levingstoiis, and all the honest, and honoured names with you : 
especially Mr James AYrith, his wife, Mir sisler, &’**.” 1 

1 “ No one,” says a correspondent, “can reatl tin* celebrated fiends of f'onecrsalinn he) wren 
Drummond and lien Jonsoii, w'il.hutif rrg roll mg that the I'miner had not a spice more of 
llojwvell in him, so as to have preserved m_L only his visitor s share of the dialogue, hut his 
r,w n also. As it is, v.o have, a iniagre outline of .lonsou’s opii.t.ns, with no intermixture of 
Drummond’s replies. W hrl an interesting diseoiirsi, on tin r aravngant lYra.v »f imagina- 
tion may we suppose 1o have umunpanh d J union's statement ‘that lie hail spent a whole 
^ighl lying looking to liis ■, real toe, ehuut which lie ! at It si i n T.vi«,.is and Turks, Humans 
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Wo now come to ;i circumstance in llie life of our poet which was destined, 
ini its consequences, to interrupt the cjuiet rourse in wliic'h liis existence line! 
hitherto llmvod, and to exercise over liis mind and future happiness a deep and 
tasting in Hue lice. This was the attachment which lie formed for a young and 

and ('arthaginians, light in liis imagination !’ Yet il is presented to us in an foliated para 
graph, as if tlm two bards had spent a whole evening together, and that was the only thing 
lliaL pas-sod between thoin. Again, wo have Jenson making the startling declaration, 4 lli.ii 
ho wrote all his versos tirsl in pro>e, as his master Camden taught, him/ and adding, 4 that 
verses stood by sense, without, other colours «»r accent / and wo may he sure these annuneia 
lions did not. lull upon the ear of Drummond like the tumid of a eloek striking the hour of 
midnight: but. he tells us nothing to the contrary. Lastly, wo know' that Drum mom! had 
weighed well the subject of astrology, and arrived at. very rational nmelusions concerning I in 
predictions pretended to bo derivcil from it, — namely, that they were aimed 4 by the sagaeil\ 
of I lie astrologer at the bloekislnmss of the consiiller / wo might therefore have ixpirtul 
from him something porliuoiit in relation to cither occult matters: but no; he gives without i 
word of comment, the following story : 4 when the king came to Kngluiid, about the time tin 
plague was in London, lit: (Hen Jonson) being in tlm country at Sir Robert Clot ton’s home, 
with t dil Camden, he saw' in a vision his eldest son, then a \ tiling child, and at London, ap 
pear unto him, with the mark of a bloody cross on its forehead, as if it. had been cut. with a 
sword; at which amazed, he prayed to Cod, anti in the morning came to i\Ir Camden*' 
eiiamber to tell him; who persuaded him it was hut an apprehension at which he should not 
be dejected. In the meantime there come letters from his wife of the death of that buy in 
tin: plague, lie appeared to him, lie saitl, of a manly shape, and of that growth lit: shall If- 
ni. the resurrection/ Whether Drummond suspected that lieu exercised liis invention upon 
this occasion eon not lit* discovered ; but such is the solution which lie applies, in his HUtur, 
<>[ I he Fire Jamt'sc*, to two similar tales current regarding James V. : 4 both seem/ he snv-. 
4 to have been forged by tin; men of those linn s, and may challenge a place in the poetic, .1 
pari of history/ lint though thus provokingly silent concerning his own views of the great. ' 
uuiuhiT of the subjects touched upon by his friend, some of the doctrines of the latter seemi J 
to 1 lawlhomilen too preposterous to be recorded without, some inaik of disapprobation. It i 
amusing to find him expressing his displeasure at the innovation which .lonsmi did n«*i 
scruple to make upon the classical model for the composition of pastorals. 4 lie bringelli in 
clowns/ says Drummond, 4 making mirth and foolish sports, contrary to all other pastoral* •' 
The decorous Scotsman would no doubt have had iiim to continue to show oil* the stilt' swain 
of antiquity, constructed with his pipe in the accustomed mould, — thus pn eluding the pm i 
not only from the imitation of nature, but even from displaying any' ingenuity of art in 111 .* 
contrivance of new characters, just as if we should insist that the sculptor’s skill ought oof 
hereafter to aim at any thing beyond multiply mg copies of certain groups of figures which 
the w'orld may for the time have agreed to call classical. 

44 Juiwm/s unbridled exuberance of fancy, bordering occasionally upon irreverence, ap 
pears to have been u flight beyond what was calculated In please the pure mind of the retir'd 
and philosophic Drummond; and liis friuid’s visit, probably opened to him a view of the 
jealousies of the poetical tribe, when assembled in one place, and all struggling for pre-cmi 
nonce, which made him still more content with his own seclusion. The frankness with 
which Joiison criticised the verses of Drummond,—- telling him 4 that they were all good, 
especially Ins epitaph on prince Henry, wive that limy smelled too much of the schools, and 
were not after the fancy of tlm times, — for that a child might write after llm fashion of t *■- 
Greek and Latin verses in running/ — may have piqued the author a little ; and Ren's bois- 
terous and jovial character may also have been oflcnsive to thA sedate and contemplative soli- 
tary of 1 lawlhoniden. It is farther to be remembered, that. Drummond employed a seveiily 
in judging, tlm edge of which, a little more intercourse with tlm world might, have blunted. 
Blit with all these allowances, the character he lias drawn of his visitor is probably very lild’’ 
if at all overcharged. 4 Ben Jousmi/ says lie, * was a greaL lover and praiser of himsell, a 
contemner and scorucr of others, given rather to lose a friend Ilian a jest; jealous of even" 
word and action of those about him, especially after drink, which is one of the elements in 
which lie lived ; a dissembler of the great parts which reign in him ; a bragger of some good 
that he wanted ; thinketh nothing well done but what either he himself or some ot h |N 
friends hutl said or done; he is passionately kind and angry, carehss either to gain or keep; 
vindictive, hut, if 1m be well answered, at himself: interprets best sayings ami deeds otteii l" 
to the worel. lie was for any religion, as being versed in belli; oppressed with tauey, 
which hath overmastered his reason, — -a general disease in many poets, i I is inventions ;iJt ’ 
smooth and easy; but above all lie cxcolleth In a translation. When his play of The Stiff 
Woman was first, acted, there were found verses after on tlm stage against him; concludim*. 
that that play was well named The Silent Woman , because there was never one man to 
JV dudite to it. 

44 Drummond Lis been much blamed by some for leaving behind him these notes ot <»"• 
conversation, and remarks on the character, of 4 his wmlhy friend Master Benjamin «« ,, ‘ 
Kill/ as if all the while that lie entertained his guests, lie had been upon the watch lor n,:i ‘ 
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beautiful lady, daughter to Cunningliame of llarnus, an ancient and honourable 
family. His affection was returned by his mistress; tlio marriage day appoint- 
ed, and preparations in progress for the happy solemnization, when the young 
lady was seized suddenly with a fever, of which she died, ilis grief on this 
event he has expressed in many of those sonnets, which have given to him the 
tiile of this country’s Petrarch; and it has well been said, that with more pas- 
sion and sincerity lie celebrated his dead mistress, than others use to praise their 
living ones. 

The melancholy temperament of Drummond, we have before said, was one 
reason of his secluding himself from the world, and the ease and relief of mind 
which he sought, he liad probably found, in his mode of life ; but the rude 
shock which he now received rendered solitude irksome and baneful to him. 
To divert the train of his reflections, he resolved once more to go abroad, and 
in time, distance, and novelty, lose recollection of the happiness which had de- 
luded him in Iiis own country. JJe spent eight years in prosecution of this 
design, during which he travelled through the whole of Germany, France, and 
Italy; Home and Paris being the two places in which he principally resided. 
He was at pains in cultivating the society of learned foreigners; and bestowed 
some attention in forming a collection of the best ancient Greek and Latin 

tor which might, afterwards he reported to hi* prejudice. Drummond was no doubt entirely 
innocent of any such treacherous design; hut being cut oil* from intercourse with men of 
genius, and yet having a great liking to such society, the opportunity of hearing, from the 
mouth of one of tlic most eminent wits of his time, a rapid sketch of whatever was interest- 
ing in the literary world, seemed too high an advantage not to be improved to the utmost : 
and Drummond wrote down notes of what passed, that lie might room to them when he 
could no longer enjoy the conversation of his visitor. Jf there happen to bo some tilings 
which Jonson’s biographers could wish had not been recorded against him, wc cannot join 
them in their regret. Jt. is certainly a pity that great men are not immaculate ; but it is no 
pity that such faults as they are chargeable with are made known. If we were to choose, we 
would have the courses most frequt uted by our ships all clear of rocks and sands ; but. not 
b< ing able to get. things to our mind in this respect, the only resource is to mark them uiit as 
faithfully and conspicuously a* possible, that those who sail the same way in future, may 
know to keep clear of these dangerous places. We trust the time is now nearly past for the 
biographer thinking it his duty to prt serve an unvarying whiteness in the character lie un- 
dertakes to draw. Cromwell’s injunction to his painter ought, to serve its a canon to all histo- 
rians and writers of memoirs: * 1 desire, Mr Lely,’ Slid the grulf pioteelor, 6 that you will 
paint my picture truly like me, and not tlatter meat all; but remark all these roughnesses, 
pimples* warts, and every thing as you see mo: otherwise, 1 will never pay you a far thing.' 

“ Rut. all this, it. may be said, is nothing to the breach of private cenhdence : Drummond 
was not. Jonsou’s biographer ; and there was no occasion for his setting down aught to his 
prejudice, of what, passed in the course of social converse, and was not expected by his guest 
ever to be repealed. To lliis it may be answered, that probably Jonson cared very little, 
whether his conversation was repeated or not. Ilis opinions must have been expressed with 
equal freedom to many others besides Drummond; for he was not a man to carry them 
about with him, locked up with difficulty in his own breast, till he came down to Scotland, 
and then think he had got. them safely buried in a hole, — like that foolish servant of Midas, 
who could not rest till he had dug a pit, whispered ii.'o it the portentous fact that his master 
had the ears of an ass, and then retired, thinking hi.- secret closed up under the earth with 
which he had filled the pit. again. 1 f, then, Jonson did not care whether what lie said was 
repented or not, there was no breach of confidence towards him as an individual ; and as for 
what is said of such disclosures having the ctlect to put a stop to all freedom of intercourse 
among literary men, since no one can be sure but that, his friend is a note-taker, and will ex- 
hibit his private conversations, why', every onemu-t take care lor kimscll not to utter any 
thing upon these occasions derogatory to Ids own character, or which he would be ashamed to 
avow' openly. This is a restraint, indeed, \it it is one of a most salutary kind ; for it cannot 
be contended that the enjoy incuts of society — or at h astwhat ought to be its enjoy mi nts- are 
abridged by the exclusion of such talk as people would al'tes wards have the world believe they 
look no part in. It is true, that in this way a man has no safeguard against a malicious or 
ignorant representation of his words ; lit .vi use such things do not usually' come abroad till 
alter the death of liaise persons to whom they refer, llut there is no help lor it ; every' one 
must just oppose uprightness of conduct and purity of com isition, to slanders present, anti 
posthumous. Voltaire furnish* d the world with at least one ,<ife maxim, wh* i- he said, ‘the 
only way to oblige people to speak -veil of u*, is to desen. it.* ” 

If. t . , 
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authors, and the works of the esteemed modern writers of Spain, Franco. and 
Italy, lie afterwards made a donation of many of these to the college of Kdiu- 
burgli, and it formed, at the time, one of the most curious and valuable collec- 
tions in that great library. The catalogue, printed in the year 1627, is 
furnished with a Latin preface from the pen of our author, upou “ the advantage 
and honour of libraries.” 

After ail absence of eight years, Drummond returned to his native country, 
which he found already breaking out into those political and religious dissrn- 
lions, which so unhappily marked, and so tragically completed the reign of 
(diaries I. It does not appear that he took any hand whatever in these differ- 
ences till a much more advanced period of his life. It would seem rather that 
other and quieter designs possessed bis mind, as he is said about this time to 
have composed his history, during a slay which lie made in the house of his 
hrother-in- law, ftir John Scot of Scots tar vet. The history of the reigns of the 
five Jameses, as a piece of composition, is no mean acquirement to the literature 
of this country ; and for purity of style and elegance of expression, it was not 
surpassed by any Scottish author of the age. In an historical point of view, the 
spirit, of the work varies materially from that of preceding authors, who had 
written on the same period, and especially from Buchanan, though in a different 
way. It is certainly as free from bias and prejudice as any of tliese can he 
said to he, and on some occasions better informed. The speeches invented for 
some of the leading characters, after the tashion of the great Homan historian, 
and his imitators, are altogether excellent, and, properly discarded as they niv 
from modern history, add much grace and beauty to the work. In short, as an 
old editor has expressed himself ; “ if we consider but the language, how ilorid 
and ornate it is, consider the order, and the prudent conduct of the story, we 
will rank the author in the number of the best writers, and compare him even 
with Tliuaims himself.” This work was not published till some years after 
Drummond's decease. 

Wc have no reason to believe that at this time he had relinquished the cul- 
tivation of poetry ; but can arrive at no certainty regarding the order of his 
compositions. Our author seems throughout his life, if we except the collection, 
which he made of his early poems, to have entertained little concern or anxiety 
for the preservation of his literary labours. Many of his poems were only 
printed during his lifetime, upou loose sheets; and it was not till 1650, six 
years after his death, that Sir John Scot caused them to be collected and pub- 
lished in one volume. An edition of this collection was published at London 
in 165!), with the following highly encomiastic title : — “The most elegant and 
elaborate Dooms of that great court wit, Mr William Drummond ; whose labours 
both in verse and prose, being heretofore so precious to prince Henry and to 
king Charles, shall live and flourish in all ages, whiles there are men to read 
them, or art and judgement to approve them.” Some there were of his pieces 
which remained in manuscript, till incorporated in the folio edition of his works 
in 1711. 'I’he most popular of those detached productions, printed in Drum- 
mond's lifetime, w’as a macaronic poem entitled “ Doleino-Middinia, or the Battle 
of the Dunghill.” This was meant as a satire upon some of the author’s contempo- 
raries ; and contains much humour in a style of composition which had not before 
been attempted in this country. It long retained its popularity in the city of 
Edinburgh, where it was almost yearly reprinted ; and it was published at Ox- 
ford in 1691, with Latin notes and a preface by bishop Hibson. 

He lmd carefully studied the mathematics, and in the mechanical part of that 
science effected considerable improvements. These consisted principally in the 
restoring and perfecting some of the warlike machines of the ancients, and in 
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tlie invention of several new instruments for sea and land service, in peace and 
war. The names of the machines in Knglisli, Lrcek, and Latin, and their de- 
scriptions and uses, may be found detailed in a patent granted to our author by 
king Charles I., in the year l(>2(i, for tlie sole making, vending, and export- 
ing of the same. This document has been published in the collection of Drum- 
mond's works, and is worthy of notice, as illustrating that useful science, though 
then a neglected object of pursuit, was not overlooked by our author in the 
midst of more intellectual studies. Perhaps we might even he warranted in 
saying farther, that the attention which he thus bestowed on the existing wants 
and deficiencies of his country, indicated more clearly than any other fact, that 
his mind had progressed beyond the genius of the age in which his existence 
had been cast. 

Drummond lived till his forty-fifth year a bachelor, a circumstance which 
may in great part he ascribed to the unfortunate issue of his iirst love. I le 
had, however, accidently become acquainted with Elizabeth Logan, grand- 
daughter to Sir Robert Logan of Restalrig, in whom he either found, or fancied 
lie had found, a resemblance to his first mistress; and this impression, so in- 
teresting to his feelings, revived once more in his bosom those tender affections 
which had so long lain dormant, lie became united to this lady in the year 
I Lly liis marriage he had several children. William, the eldest son, 

lived till an advanced age, was knighted by Charles 11., and came to be the 
only representative of the knights-baronets formerly of Carnock, of whom in 
the beginning of this article we have made mention. We learn little more of 
the private life of our author after this period ; but that lie lived retiredly at 
his house of Ifawthomden, which he repaired; an inscription to this effect, 
bearing date l(i.*18, is still extant upon the building. 

Drummond has left behind him many political papers, written between the 
>cars l(i33 and 1(14(1, in which, if he has not approved himself a judicious sup- 
porter of king Charles, and his contested rights and authority, he has only 
tailed in a cause which could not then be supported, and which has never since 
been approved. That all his former feelings and habits should have inclined 
him to the side of monarchy, in the great struggle which had then commenced 
for popular rights, was natural, and to be expected ; still it is evident enough, 
‘bat his strong inclination for peace, and philanthropic desire of averting the im- 
pending miseries of civil war, actuated him in his interference, as powerfully 
as did any spirit of partisanship even in the cause of royally itself. At a time 
when the grand principles of constitutional freedom were unknown or unde- 
fined, and when no wisdom could foresee the event to which new and uncertain 
lights regarding civil and religious government might lead, the temporizing 
with old established forms and customs, though it might seein to retard the spirit 
of improvement so busily at work, miglil he called humane, if it was not indeed 
expedient. It was not till very near the end «»l that century that the universal 
sense of the nation was prepared for a decisive and bloodless revolution. 

“ Irena, or a remonstrance for concord among liis majesty’s subjects,” is the 
hist, of these pol ideal tracts ; and the picture which it draws of civil strifes and 
disorders, and of men given to change, is set forth with much eloquence and per- 
suasive force. Though the doctrine of obedience is enforced throughout, it is 
neither dogmatically nor offensively insisted upon. This, and other papers of 
a similar tendency, Drummond wrote in the years ltiJy-9 ; k< but (hiding,” as lie 
informs us in one of his letters, “ his majesty’s authority so fearly eclipsed, and 
the stream of rebellion swelled to that height, that honest men, without danger 
dared hardly speak, less publish their conceptions in write, the p ipers were 
suppressed.” 
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We shall only notice one other of these compositions op account of some pas- 
sages contained in it, which have been adduced as evidence of the political tore- 
sight and sagacity of the writer. It is entitled “ An address to the noblemen, 
barons, gentlemen, &c., who have leagued themselves for the defence of reli- 
gion and the Liberties of Scotland,” and is dated 2d May, 103!), ten years pre- 
vious to the trial and execution of the king, to which, and to events iollowing, 
it has prophetic reference : “ During these miseries,” says he, “ of which the 
troublers of the state shall make their profit, there will arise (perhaps) one, who 
will name liimself Protector of the liberty of the kingdom : be shall surcharge 
the people with greater miseries than ever before they did suffer : he shall he 
protector of the church, liimself being without soul or conscience, without let- 
ters or great knowledge, under the shadow of piety and zeal shall commit a 
thousand impieties ; and in end shall essay to make himself king ; and under 
pretext of reformation, bring in all confusion.” — “ Then shall the poor people 
suffer for all llieir follies : then shall they see, to their own charges, what it 
is to pull the sceptre from their sovereign, the sword from the lawful magis- 
trate, whom (hid hath set over them, and that it is a fearitil matter tor subjects 
to degraduate their king. This progress is no new divining, being approved 
by the liislories of all times.” The general truth of this vaticination is 
amazing. 

It was a saying of Drummond, tc That it was good to admire great hills, hut to 
live in the plains ;” and, as in the earlier part of life lie had resisted the temp- 
tations of courlly or professional celebrity, which birth and talent pul alike in 
his w r ay, so afterwards, he as carefully eschewed the more easily attained, 
though move perilous distinctions of political faction. Jlis heart lay more to- 
wards private than public virtues; and his political writings, it is probable, 
were intended by their author as much for the instruction and satisfaction of a 
few intimate friends, as to serve (which they never did) the more important ends 
for which they were ostensibly written, lie was a cavalier, and his principles, 
early prejudices, and inclinations, led him to espouse the royal cause ; bet. his 
patriotism and good sense informed him correctly how far his support should he 
extended. .1 lis prudential forbearance was indeed sometimes put to the test ; 
but though reputed a malignant, and more than once summoned before the cir- 
cular tables at 1 Odin burgh for satirical verses, discourses, and conversations, i! 
does not appear that he ever seriously compromised his safety or properly. 

The sarcasms and lampoons of the cavalier came to be the most ell'octiw; 
weapons they could employ against their adve 'saries, as they were those lor the 
use of which it was most difficult to call them to account. Drummond, though 
free from the licentiousness which marked his parly in their lives and conversa- 
tions, could not fail of being infected somewhat with their prevailing humours. 
One piece of his wit in this way has been preserved. Ileing obliged to furnish 
men to the parliamentary army, it so happened, that, his estate lying in three 
different shires, he had not occasion to send one entire man from any of the 
parts of it. t T pon his cpiotii, therefore, of fractions as they might be called, 
he composed the following lines addressed to his majesty : 

44 Of all these forces raised against the king, 

*Tis my strange hap not one whole man to bring : 

From diverse parishes, yet diverse men. 

Hut sill in hulvi-s and quarters; great king, then. 

In halves and quarters if they come gainst thee. 

In halves and quarters send them bock to me.” 

The year 1 f'T in its commencement, witnessed the tragical end of (diaries 
that first great and ominous eclipse of the Stuart dynasty. On the 4th Do- 
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('ember of the same year, Drummond died, wanting only nine days to the com- 
pletion of his sixty-fourth year. 1 1 is body had long been weakened by disease 
induced by sedentary and studious habits, and the shock which the king’s fate 
gave him is said to have affected his remaining health and spirits. IJis body 
was interred in the family aisle in Lasswade church, in the neighbourhood of 
the .house of 1 lawtliornden. 

In respect of liis virtues and accomplishments, Drummond is entitled to rank 
high among his contemporaries, not in Scotland only, but in tbc most civilized 
nations of that day in Europe. Endowed with parts naturally excellent, and 
fitted for almost every species of improvement, liis philosophic temperament and 
habits, and peculiar incidents of liis life, tended to devclope these in a manner 
advantageous as it was original. His early education imbued liis mind deeply 
with the genius and classical taste of ancient hi recce and Home, perfection in 
which studies then formed the almost exclusive standard of literary excellence. 

A long residence in the more polished countries of the continent familiarized 
his mind with those great works of modern enlightenment, the knowledge of 
which had as yet made but obscure progress in Britain, lie not only read the 
works of Italian, French, and Spanish authors, but spoke these different lan- 
guages with case and fluency. Ife occasionally visited London, and was upon 
familiar terms, as we have seen, with the men of genius of liis own and the sis- 
ter kingdom. He added to liis other high and varied acquirements, accom- 
plishments of a lighter kind, well fitted to enhance these others in general 
society, and to add grace to a character whose worth, dignity, and intelligence 
have alone gone down to posterity. “ He was not much taken up (his old bio- 
grapher informs us) with the ordinary amusements of dancing, singing, playing, 
&c. t /tough he had an much of them as a well-bred gentleman should have ; 
and when his spirits were too much bended by severe studies, he unbended 
them by playing on liis lute.” One of his sonnets may he considered as an 
apostrophe, and it is one of singular beauty, to this liis favourite instrument : 
it adds to the effect of the address to know, that it was not vainly spoken. 

Of the private life and manners of the poet of llawthornden, wo only know 
enough to make us regret the imperfection of his biography. L hough he pass- 
ed Hie greater part of his life ns a retired country gentleman, his existence 
never could lie, at any time, obscure or insignificant. He was related to many 
persons of distinguished rank and intimate with others. (. ongeniality, however, 
of mind and pursuits, alone led him to cultivate the society of men ot exalted 
station ; and, such is the nature of human excellence and dignity, the poet and 
man of literature, in this case, conferred lustre upon the peer and the favourite 
of a court, lie was not a courtier, and he was, as he has himselt expressed it, 
even “ careless and negligent, about fame and reputation.” His philosophy was 
practical, not assumed ; and we cannot fail to be impressed with its pure and 
noble spirit in the tenor of bis life, no less than in the tone of many of his 
writings. 

liis natural disposition certainly bordered upon the grave and contemplative ; 
but it was free from the reproach of morbid sentimentality or sourness ot mind. 
fe Contrary to this,” says liis old biographer, whom on such points there is satis- 
faction in quoting, <c liis humour was very jovial and cheerful among his friends 
and comrades, with whom he sometimes look a bottle, only ad hilaritatem, ac- 
cording to the example of the best ancient and modern poets, for llie raising 
his spirits, which were much flagged with constant reading and meditating; hut 
he never went to excess, or committed anything against the rules of religion 
and good manners. He was very smart and witt> in his saying* and repartees, 
and had a most excellent talent in extemporary versifying, above the most part 
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of liis contemporaries.” 'file instances given of oor author's pleasantry in this 
way are any thing hut well chosen, ami their authenticity may he questioned. 
We may continue the quotation, and present the following, not certainly for its 
merit, but for the pleasure of the association which it gives rise to, and as the 
only remaining trait which a scanty biography has left us to notice. “ lleing 
at London, it is very creditably reported of him (though by some ascribed to 
others) that ho peeped into the room where Sir William Alexander, Sir Robert 
Kerr, Michael Drayton, and Ren .lonson, these famous poets, were sitting. 
They desired llo-peep, as they called him, to come in, which he did. f l hey toll 
a rhyming about paying the reckoning ; and all owned their verses were not 
comparable to his, which are still remembered by the curious : — 

‘ f, Ko-pcep, 

Sec uni four sheep, 

And each of you his fleece. 

The reckoning is five shilling ; 

] f each of you be willing 
It’s fifteen pence a pirn*.’ *’ 

We have already alluded to several of Drummond's productions, — his “Cy- 
press (trove,” his history, and his “ Irena,” — and must now brietly refer to 
those on which his fame as a poet is founded. They consist principally of son- 
nets of an amatory and religious cast; a poem of some length entitled “The 
river of Forth feasting;” and “Tears on the death of Mudiades,” anagrammat- 
ically Allies a Deo, the name assumed in challenges of martial sport by llenry, 
prince of Wales, eldest son of king James VI. This last piece was written so 
early as ltilsk As a panegyric it is turgid and overcharged ; hut it has been 
referred to by more than one critic as displaying much beauty of versification. 

The sonnet, about this time introduced into our literature, must be supposed 
to owe somewhat of the favour it received to the elegant and discriminating 
taste of Drummond. lie had a perfect knowledge of Italian poetry, and pro- 
fessed much admiration for that of Petrarch, to whom he more nearly approaches 
in his beauties and his faults, than we believe any other Fnglish writer of son- 
nets. This, however, refers more particularly to his early muse, to those pieces 
written before his own better taste had dared use an unshackled freedom, li e 
shall give tw ? o specimens, which we think altogether excellent, of what we con- 
sider Drummond's matured style in this composition. The first is one of six 
sonnets entitled “ Urania, or Spiritual Poems and the second (already tran- 
siently alluded to) is a sonnet addressed by the poet to his lute. The first, per- 
haps, refers to what Drummond considered the political Unhappiness or degrada- 
tion of his country ; though, in truth, it may be made answerable to the state of 
humanity at all times ; the second, to the well known catastrophe of his first, 
love, and accordingly it has its place among the sonnets professedly writ ten cn 
that topic. 

I. 

\\ hat hapless hap had 1 for to be born 
In these unhappy times, and d)ing dajs 
Of this now doting world, when good d<*fu\ s •, - 
Love’s quite extinct, and Virtue’s held a scorn ! 

When such are only priz’d, by wretched ways, 

AY ho with a golden fleece can them adorn ; 

AVlien avarice and lust are counted praise, 

A,ND miAVtsr MINDS LIVE OlirilAN-I.lKK tORLOilK ! 
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Why was not I born In that goldon a go. 

When gold was not yet known? and those blank ails 
By which base worldlings vilely play their parts, 

W ith horrid acts staining earth’s stately stage ? 

To have been then, O Heaven, *t had been m\ bliss 
13ut bloss me now, and take me soon from this. 

II. 

My lute, be as thou wert when thou did grow 
With thy green mother in some shady grove, 

When iminclodious winds but made thee move, 

And birds their rninage did on thee bestow. 

Since that dear voice which did thy sounds approve, 

Which wont in such harmonious strains to flow, 

Is reft from earth to tune the spheres above, 

W 7 hat art thou but a harbinger of woe ? 

Thy pleasing notes be pleasing notes no more, 

But orphan’s wailings to their fainting ear, 

Mach stroke a sigh, each sound draws forth a tear, 

For which be silent as in woods before : 

Or if that any hand to touch thee deign, 

Like widowed turtle still her loss complain. 

The iC Forth Feasting ’’ is a poem of some ingenuity in its contrivance de- 
signed to compliment king James VI., on the visit with which that monarch 
favoured his native land in l(il7. Of the many ell usions which that joyous 
event called forth, this, we believe, has alone kept its ground in public estima- 
tion ; and, indeed, as a performance professedly panegyrical, and possessing 
liitle adventitious claim from the merit of its object, it is no ordinary praise to 
siy that it has done so. It attracted, lord Woodhouselce has remarked “ the 
envy .as well as the praise of Hen Jonson, is superior in harmony of numbers to 
any of the compositions of the contemporary poets of England, and in its subject 
one of the most elegant panegyrics ever addressed by a poet to a prince.” 

DUYSDALK, Kkykkend Dr John, was horn in Kirkaldy, Fifesliire, on the 
2‘)tli of April, l 7 IS, being the third son of 31r John Drysdale, minister of that 
parish, and of Anne, daughter of William Ferguson, provost of the town of 
Kirkaldy. lie received the elements of his classical education at the parish 
school of Kirkaldy, taught by Mr David Young. While at school, young 
Drysdale was favourably distinguished: also at that early age he had the good 
fortune to contract a friendship (which proved lasting), with two of his school- 
fellows, who afterwards attained very high distinction ; one of these was the 
celebrated Dr Adam Smith, and the other James Oswald, Esq. of Dunnikier — a 
name well known to all those who are familiar with the history of the leading 
Scotsmen of the last century. In the year 1732, at the age of fourteen, 
Drysdale was removed to the university of Edinburgh, where he prosecuted his 
studies with great success, and early attracted the notice of the professors. 
Having gone through the preliminary branches of education, he commenced the 
study of divinity, which he pursued until the year 1710, when he was licensed 
«s a preacher of the gospel by the presbytery oi Kirkaldy. 

After having officiated as assistant- minister in the college church of Edin- 
burgh for several years, he obtained, through the interest of the earl of Hope- 
ton, a crown presentation to the church oi Kirkliston invest Lothian. On 
entering upon the duties, he met with some opposition from his parishioners, 
arising from the notion that he was rather what was called a moral than an 
orthodox divine. He speedily acquired tlieir esteem, however, .and is said, by 
his unwearied benevolence and practical piety as well as by the good sense 
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which pervaded his discourses, to have effected a visible improvement in the 
morals of his parishioners, who had been formerly noted for their irregularities 
and vice. After a faithful discharge of his parochial duties at Kirkliston for 
fifteen years, he was, through the intercession of his friend Mr Oswald with 
lord flute, appointed minister of lady Yestcr’s, one of the churches of Edin- 
burgh. On liis removal to town, the nervous eloquence of his sermons attracted 
a great concourse of beard's to his church. And so great was his fame as a 
preacher, that while he was on a visit to London, Mr Strachau, the printer, 
pressed him much to prepare a volume of his sermons for publication. Hut al- 
though on bis return to Scotland, lie did begin to select and revise bis sermons 
for that purpose, a natural diilideucc induced him first to procrastinate ami 
ultimately to relinquish the undertaking. 

Previous to his translation to Edinburgh, Mr Drysdale had taken little con- 
cern in the affairs of the church, but the close connection into which he was 
brought in town, with Dr Robertson the historian, the leader of the moderate 
party in the church, induced him to give that great man his best assistance and 
support. 

in the year 17f>5, Mr Drysdale, without solicitation on liis part, had the de- 
gree of doctor of divinity conferred on him by the university of Aberdeen. 
The following year, on the death of Dr John .lardine, he was preferred to the 
collegiate charge of the Tron church, where he had the good fortune to ha\e 
for his colleague, the much esteemed and eloquent Dr Wisharl. On the death 
of Dr Jardiue, l)r Drysdale was also appointed one of his majesty’s chaplains, 
with one-third of the emoluments of the deanery of the chapel royal. During 
the years 1773 and 178*1, Dr Drysdale was moderator of the general assembly, 
being the highest mark of respect which the church of Scotland can confer on 
its members. At the meeting of the general assembly in May, 1788, be was 
appointed prineipal clerk to the assembly; but being unable, from the delicacy 
of liis health, to perform the duties, lie obtained permission that bis son-in-lav., 
professor Dalzell, should assist him. He did not sunive long; liis health bad 
been for a considerable time very precarious, ami early in June 1788, his com- 
plaints acquired increased violence, and his constitution being completely worn 
out, lie died on the Kith of June of that year, in the 71st year of bis age. 

Drysdale was extremely pleasing in bis manners and conversation, and seems 
to have gained tlie esteem and affection of liis friends by the amiable benevo- 
lence of his heart, and the indexible integrity of his conduct. His house was 
open at all times to liis numerous friends and acquaintance, and was their fre- 
quent place of resort. To young men in particular, the cheerful and agreeable 
conversation which was encouraged in liis society ludd out. a peculiar clinriu. 
He had a very extensive correspondence with many of the first people of the 
day and with the clergy in general, who frequently applied to him for ad- 
vice. His letters were remarkable for a happy facility and elegance of ex- 
pression. Drysdale was married to the daughter of William Adam, Esq., ol 
Marybtirgh , arclii J . eel. 

liis only work was two volumes of sermons published after his death by 
Profes-or Dalzell. Of these the late Dr Moodic who was one of the minister* 
of Edinburgh, says “ These sermons seem admirably calculated to inspire the 
mind with high sentiments of piety to God, trust in providence, independence 
of the world, admiration of virtue, steady and resolute attachment to duty, nr.d 
contempt of every tiling base and dishonourable.” 

DUNBAR, Wimjam, “ the chief of the ancient. Scottish poets,” as he had 
been termed by Mr Pinkerton, was probably born in the batter part of the 
fifteenth entury. Mr Pinkerton suggests I4ti5, as nearly about the date cf 
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h's birlh ; but this supposition proceeds upon very vague grounds ; namely, 
that Lindsay spoke of him as dead, in a poem probably written about the year 
15‘U), and that he is known to have died in old age; lienee, taking sixty-live 
bn- an average old age, he might, thinks Mr Pinkerton, be horn about 1465. 
The place of his hirtli is not more accurately known. In the Flyliny of Dun- 
bar and Kennedy , a series of satires which these two poets interchanged with 
each other, the former speaks of the “ Garrick lips” of his antagonist, a bona- 
fide allusion to the provincial vernacular of that poet, and, within three lines, 
he uses the adjective Lothian in the same way, respecting a part of his own 
person ; thereby, apparently, indicating that he was a native of that district. 

I 'n less Dunbar here meant only to imply his habitual residence in Lothian, and 
his having consequently contracted its peculiar language, he must be held as 
acknowledging himself a native of the province. In one of Kennedy’s satires# 
occurs the following passage : 

“ Thy geir and sub-tauee is a widely tench 
On Falroun Mount about thy craig to rax : 

And \ rt Mount Falcon n gallows is our lair 
For to be flejit with sic a fronlhss lace.’* 

At another place, the Garrick poet charges his antagonist with being of the 
kin of the Dunbars, earls of March, and, consequently, loads him with part of 
the guilt of that turbulent family. How much of this may be jest, and how 
much earnest, it is impossible to say ; but even supposing it all in earnest, we 
only learn, for certain, that Dunbar was descended from a family whoso honours 
had long been forfeited for treason. Mr Sib bald has suggested, that Fnlcoun 
Mount may imply some locality near Falkland, in Fife, where a gallows might 
very properly be erected ; and he takes it for granted, that Kennedy, by using 
tlie terms “geir and substance,” means the patrimony of his opponent. We 
are of opinion that Falcoui) Mount is far more probably a metaphorical para- 
phrase of Gladsmuir, \q . d. t lie amir of the yled or falcon | in Hast Lothian ; but 
we fear that the passage is altogether too jocular to be the foundation of any 
good theory whatever respecting the poet’s birth-place. 

Dunbar is known, in general, as a priest residing in the court of James IV., 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century: hardly any other circumstance of 
bis life has come down to us in a perfectly authentic form. In his youth, he 
seems to have been a travelling noviciate of the Franciscan order. This we 
learn from his poem entitled, How Dunbar wan deny red to be ane Frier ; in 
which he gives the following relation, as reduced to prose, by Dr Irving : “ I3e- 
toro the daivn of day, juethought St Francis appeared to me with a religious 
habit in his hand, and said, * Go, my servant, clothe thee in these vestments, 
and renounce the world.’ But at him and bis habit I was scared like a man 
who sees a gliost. ‘ And wliy art thou terrified at the sight of the holy weed ?’ 
* Francis, reverence attend thee. 1 thank thee for the good-will which thou 
bast manifested towards me ; but with regard to these garments, of which thou 
art. so liberal, it has never entered into my mind to wear them. Sweet confcs- 
Rol ’j thou needs not take it in evil part. In lioly legends have l heard it alleged 
faat bishops are more frequently canonized than friars. If, therefore, thou 
m ouldcst guide my soul towards heaven, invest me with the robes of a bishop. 
Had it ever been my fortune to become a friar, the date is now long past. Be- 
tueen Berwick and Calais, in every nourishing town of the Fnglish dominions, 
have I made good cheer in the habit of thy order. In friars’ weed lave 1 as- 
cended the pulpit at Deruton anil Canterbury; in it have I crossed the sea at 
lover, and instructed the inhabitants of 1’icarJv. Let this mode of life com- 



pelled me to liave recourse to many a pious fraud, from whose guilt no holy 
water can cleanse me.’ ” 

In the books of the treasurer of Scotland, we find that Dunbar enjoyed a 
pension from his sovereign. Under date May 23, 1501, occurs the following 
entry : “ Item, to Maister William Dunbar, in his pension of Martyines by past, 
5/.” Another entry occurs December 20, lt cpihilk was peyit to him eftir lie 
com furtli of England.” If these were half-yearly payments, the pension must 
have boen one of ten pounds, which cannot be deemed inconsiderable, when we 
take into account the resources of the king, the probable necessities of the 
bard, and the value of money at that time. Dunbar appears to have been 
simply a hanger-on at the court, paying with llattery and drollery the solid 
benefits dispensed to him. 'Hie above notice of a journey to England leads to 
two conjectures. Either lie had gone to study at Oxford, whence he dates one of 
his poems, or he might have been employed in some inferior diplomatic capacity. 
On the marriage of .lames IV. to 31argaret of England, Dunbar celebrated that 
event, so auspicious of the happiness of his country, in a poem entitled <c the 
t histle and the Rose,” in which he emblematized the junction and amity of ihe 
two portions of liritain. In the plan of this poem, he displays, according to 
Dr Irving, “ boldness of invention and beauty of arrangement, and, in several 
of its detached parts, the utmost strength and even delicacy of colouring.” Dunbar 
seems to have afterwards been on as good terms with the queen as he had pre- 
viously been with the king, for lie addresses several poems in a very familiar 
style to her majesty. In one, moreover, “ on a Daunce in the Quoeiie’s chal- 
mer,” where various court personages are represented as coming in successively 
and exhibiting their powers of saltation, he thus introduces himself - 

11 Than in ram Dunbar the Makar *, 1 
On all the flare lln*re was nane fracKar, 

And thair he dauneet the DiiTy-duntuim : 

He hopet, like a filler waiitoun, 

For lull* of Musgnu ffe men lull's me. 
lie trippet quliile he tur his puiiloun: 

A mirrear daunce micht 11a man see.” 

The next person introduced was Mrs Musgrave, probably an English attendant 
of the queen, and, as the poet seems to have admired her, wo shall give the 
stanza in which she is described : 

u Then in cam Maestres Mu'-graefle : 

Scho micht lmlFleriiit all the lactic. 

Quhen I saw her sa trimlye dance, 
ilir gud convoy arid conlrnaiicc, 

Tlian for liir sack 1 wrissit to Uc 
The grjtast eric, or duke, in France : 

A mirrear dance micht na man see.” 

Notwithstanding the great merit of Dunbar as a poet, he seems to have lived 
a life of poverty, with perhaps no regular means of subsistence hut his pension, 
lie appears to have addressed both the king ami the queen for a benefice, but 
always without success. How it came to pass that king .lames, who was so kind 
a patron to men professing powers of amusement, neglected to provide fur Dun- 
bar, is not to be accounted for. The poet must have been singularly disquali- 
fied, indeed, to liave been deemed unlit in those days for church-preferment, it 
appears that t» « queen became more disposed to be bis patron than the king, 

1 Writers of verses were so termed in the sixteenth century. 
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for lie writes a poem in the form of a prayer, wishing that the king were John 
Thomson's man , that is, subservient to the views of his consort, so that he might 
obtain what the queen desired his majesty to bestow upon him. The poor poet 
tells the king that his hopes were in reality very humble : 

“ Greit abba is gniith l uill to gather, 

Hot ane kirk scant covcrit with /ladder ; 

For I of lylil wu/d be fane : 

Quhilk to ronsiddor is ane pane.” 

llis poetry is full of pensive meditations upon the ill division of the world's 
goods, — how some have too much, without meriting even little, while .other.* 
merit all and have nothing. He says : 

“ I knaw nociit how the kirk is gydil, 

Hot benefices arc nociit leil div\dit ; 

Sum men hessevin, and 1 nociit ane : 

Quhilk to cunsidder is ane pane.” 

He also re fleets much upon the vanity of all sublunary affairs. At the be- 
ginning, for instance, of the above poem, lie thus moralizes on “ the warld's 
instabilitie 


“ This waverand warklis wretchuhies, 

The failyand and Irnith s hissines, 

The mispent tyine, tin* service \ane, 

For to considder is ane pane. 

The si) dan joy, the glaidness schorl, 

The lVinvand luif, the this contort. 

The suciL abuyd, the flic-lit ful trune, 

For to considder is ane pane. 

The sugarit mouthis, with inynds iliairfra; 

The figurit speiehe, with faces tw.-i; 

The plcsimd toimgis, with liarls unplane. 

For to cumsiddiT is am* pane. ’ 

On another occasion, Dunbar writes in the following strain 

“■ Vest inlay fair sprang the llowris. 

This day thai ar all slane with shown* : 

And fouls, in forest that sang cleir, 

Now' walkis with ane dreirie chuir ; 

Full cahl ar ba>th thair beds ami bum is. 

So nixt. to Symmor, Wynter be' j; 

Nixt. eftir confort, caires kein ; 

Nixt eflir iiiidnu*lit, the liiirthhil morrow; 

Nixt joy ay cununis efiir sonwv : 

So is this warld and ay lies bcin.” 

In short, the proverbial poverty of die poetical race seems to have been in- 
herited in its fullest sense by Dunbar. 31r l’inkcrtou says lie lias looked over 
all the charters of that age in search of bis name, but is of opinion that it never 
was written by a lawyer. 

Next to Ci the Thistle and the Hose,” the next considerable poem by Dunbar 
was tlie Golden Marge,” a moral allegorical piece, intended to remonstrate 
ihe general ascendency of Ime over reason • the i, olden nrge, or shield, ol rea- 
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son, he shows to be an insufficient protection to the shafts of Cupid, lie is also 
supposed to be the author of an exquisitely humorous tale, entitled “ the L'reirs 
of Berwick,” which has supplied the ground- work of a well-known poem of Al- 
lan Itnmsay, designated “ the Monk and the Miller’s wife.” Another composi- 
tion, styled tc the Twa Marriet Women and the Wedo,” contains much humor- 
ous sentiment, and many sarcastic reflections upon the fair sex. The poem, 
however, displaying the highest powers of mind, is certainly that entitled “ a 
Dance,” which presents pictures of the seven deadly sins, equally expressive, 
perhaps, with any that could have been delineated by the pen of Milton him- 
self 

Dunbar had the fortune, raro i t n that age, of seeing some of his works printed 
in his own life-time. In 1508, among the very first efforts of the Scottish 
press, Cliepman and Millar published iiis “ Golden Targe,” his tc Twa Marriet 
Wemen and the Wedo,” and several other poems. The remainder of his com- 
positions have only reached us, through the medium of the Baiinalyne and Mait- 
land manuscripts. It has long been a matter of reproach to Scotland, that com- 
positions reflecting such honour on her early literature, should not have been 
published in a separate form ; but this is about to be obviated by Mr David 
Laing ot Edinburgh, who has long been engaged in preparing an edition 
worthy of the poet and of the country. 

DUNCAN, Loud Viscount, one of the comparatively few naval heroes of 
whom Scotland can boast, was a younger son of Alexander Duncan, l£sq. of 
Lundie, in the county ol b'orthr. lie was born in Dundee on 1st July, 1731 ; 
in which town he also received the rudiments of his education. The family of 
Lundie, which luul for centuries been distinguished for its peaceful ami domestic 
virtues, seems, at this time to ha\e had an inclination directed towards the more 
active business ot war — the eldest son having gone into the army, while the 
younger, the subject of the present sketch, joined the navy at the aspiring age 
ot sixteen. In 1747, he took the humble conveyance of a carrier’s cart to 
Leith, whence lie sailed to London ; and beginning his career in a manner so 
characteristic of the unostentatious but settled views ol' his countrymen, he did 
not revisit the place of his birth until his genius, his virtues, and his courage 
had secured for him the honour of an admiral's commission, and the gratitude 
of his country. 

In the year last mentioned, young Duncan went on board the iShoreliam 
frigate, Captain Kaldatic, under whom lie served for three years. lie was af- 
tei wards entered as a midshipman on board the Centurion of iifty guns, then 
flag-ship ol commodore Keppcl, who had received the appointment of comma n- 
der-in-chict on the Mediterranean station. While on this station, Mr Duncan 
attracted the attention and regard of the commodore, no less by the mildness of 
his manners, and the excellence of his disposition, which, indeed, distinguished 
ns character through life, than by the ability and intrepidity which he uni- 
lormly displayed in the discharge of Ills arduous though subordinate duties. 
How true it is that the sure foundations of future fame can be laid only during 
t lat period ol you;h which precedes the commencement of manhood's more 
anxious business! His submission to the severity of naval discipline, the dili- 
gence with which he made himself acquainted with the practical details of his 
professional duties, and the assiduity with which lie cultivated an intellect natur- 
ally powerful, formed the true germs whence his greatness afterwards sprung. 

1 he amiable and excellent qualities which so soon and so conspicuously manifest- 
ed themselves in Ins mind and character, gained tor him, at an early period of 
Ins lite, the affection of many whose friendship proved useful to him in the sub- 
sequent stages of his professional advancement. 
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As Keppel, himself a hero, had been the first to discover kindred qualities in 
liis young friend, so he was also the first who had the honour to reward the ris- 
ing genius of Air Duncan. In January 1755, the commodore was selected to 
command t lie ships of war destined to convey the transports which had been 
equipped for the purpose of carrying out troops under general H ruddock to 
North America, where the French had made various encroachments on llritish 
territory ; and it was then that Keppel paid a compliment no less creditable to 
bis own discrimination than flattering to Duncan’s merits, by placing liis name 
at the head of the list of those whom he had the privilege of recommending to 
promotion. Air Duncan was accordingly raised to the rank of lieutenant ; in 
which capacity he went on board the Norwich, captain Harrington. Soon after 
the arrival of the fleet in Virginia, the commodore removed ATr Duncan on 
board his own ship the Centurion, whereby lie was placed not only more imme- 
diately under the friendly eye of liis commander, but in a more certain chan- 
nel of promotion, With the Centurion he returned to England, and remained 
unemployed (still the shipmate of Keppel, now' on the home station) for three 
years, lie was soon afterwards, however, called into active service, laving been 
present at the attack on the French settlement of Coree on tbc coast of Africa; 
and the expectations which bis commander lad formed of him were amply 
realized by the bravery which he displayed in the attack on the fort. Delbrc 
the schism of the expedition he rose to the iirst lieutenancy of the commodore’s 
ship, the Torbay. 

In Sept ember, 1759, he was promoted to the rank of commander, and in 
February, I7(il, being then in bis thirtieth year, he obtained a post-captaincy. 
The ship to which on this occasion he was appointed was the Valiant, of seventy- 
four guns, on board which Keppel hoisted his flag, as commodore in command 
of the fleet which carried out the expedition to Hclieislc. Here the critical duty 
of commanding the boats to cover the disembarkation of the troops devolved on 
captain Duncan, and in this, as in various other difficult and important services 
in which he was employed during the siege, he greatly distinguished himself, 
lie had the honour, also, of taking possession of the Spanish ships when llio 
town surrendered to the English. 

In the year following, he sailed with the Valiant in the expedition under 
admiral l’ocock, which reduced the llavannah ; and he remained in command of 
the same vessel till the conclusion of the war, in L7(i‘k The powers of Europe, 
notwithstanding the exhausting conflicts in which they bad for many years been 
engaged, were still too heated to remain long at peace, and the war which fol- 
low'd 1 , again called into active operations all tbc energies of the 1 Iritisli navy. 
No opportunity, however, occurred that enabled Duncan, now commander of the 
faullblk of 74 guns, to distinguish himself. On returning to England on the 
temporary cessation of hostilities, he had the singular fortune of being tailed to 
sit as a member of the court-martial which was held on his brave and injured 
friend, admiral Keppel, whose unanimous and most honourable acquittal was im- 
mediately followed by voles of thanks from both houses of parliament for his dis- 
tinguished services. He discharged perhaps :i less irksome, but a not less impar- 
tial duty, on the trial of Kep pel’s accuser, Sir Hugh JL’nlliser, who, suffering 
under the censure of the court, and tno resentment ot the nation, was lorced to 
relinquish all his public, offices. 

In the summer of 1779, captain Duncan commanded the Alonarch, 74, at- 
tached to the channel fleet under fair (diaries Hardy ; and towards the conclu- 
sion of the year, he was placed under the orders » *f fair Heorge Itoducy, who 
sailed with a powerful squadron to attempt, the relief of (iibral tar. 'I bis arma- 
ment, besides effecting the purjm.se for which it had been v ont out, bad the good 
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fortune to capture a fleet of fifteen Spanish merchantmen t and their convoy, a 
sixty-lour gun ship and four frigates. The admiral had scarcely regulated the 
distribution of the prizes, when, on 16th January, off Cape St Vincent, he camo 
in sight of a Spanish squadron of eleven ships of the line, commanded by Don 
Juan Eangara. The English admiral immediately bore down with his whole 
force, and captain Duncan, although his ship was one of the worst sailers in the 
fleet, had the honour, as it had been bis ambition, to get first into action, llis 
gallant impetuosity having been observed by his no less daring commander, 
the captain was warned of the danger of rushing unsupported into a position 
where lie would bo exposed to the fire of three of the enemy’s largest ships. 
“ Just what I want , (ho coolly replied,) I wish to be among them” — and the 
Monarch dashing on, was in ail instant alongside of a Spanish ship of much 
larger dimensions, while two others of the same rate and magnitude lay within 
musket shot to leeward of him. In this perilous position — one, however, in 
which every true Hritisli sailor glories to be placed — the Monarch had to con- 
tend against fearful odds ; but then Duncan knew that allowance was to he made 
for the difference between British and Spanish skill and bravery, and he calcu- 
lated rightly, for though the Spaniards defended themselves with great gallantry, 
the two ships to leeward soon perceived that there was more safety in flight 
than in maintaining the contest, and they accordingly made off with all the sail 
they could carry, leaving their companion, who had no opportunity of escape, 
to make the best defence in his power. Duncan had now comparatively easy 
work; and directing all his tire against his antagonist, he had the satisfaction, 
in less than half an hour, of seeing the St Augustin of 70 guns, strike her colours 
to the Monarch. This engagement afforded little opportunity for a display 
of scientific tactics ; it was, in seamen s Language, a fair staud-up tight, gained 
by the party who had the stoutest heart and the strongest arm. But it distin- 
guished captain Duncan as a man of the most dauntless intrepidity, and of judg- 
ment competent to form a correct estimate of his own strength, as compared 
with that of his adversaries. After beating the St Augustin, captain Duncan 
pushed forward into the heart of the battle, and, by a well-directed lire against 
several of the enemy’s ships, contributed greatly to the victory which was that 
day achieved over the Spanish flag. The St Augustin proved a worthless prize. 
So much Jiad she been shattered by the Monarch’s tremendous fire, that it be- 
came necessary to take her in tow ; hut, making water rapidly, her captors were 
under the necessity of abandoning her, in consequence of which she was repos- 
sessed by her original crew, and carried into a Spanish port. 

On captain Duncan’s return to England in the same year, he quitted the Mon- 
arch, and, in 1782, was appointed to the Blenheim, of DO guns. With this 
ship he joined the main or channel fleet, under lord Howe, lie shortly after- 
wards accompanied his lordship to Gibraltar, and bore a distinguished part in 
the engagement which took place in October, off the mouth of the straits, with 
the combined fleets of France and Spain, on which occasion lie led the larboard 
division of the centre, or commaiuler-iri-chiei’s squadron. Here lie again sig- 
nalized himself by f he skill and bravery with which lie fought his ship. 

After returning to England he enjoyed a respite for a few years from ike 
dangers and anxieties of active warfare. Having removed to the Edgar, 71, a 
Portsmouth guard-ship, lie employed his time usefully to his country, and agree- 
ably to himself ; though lie would have preferred the wider sphere of usefulness 
which a command on the seas would have afforded him; in giving instructions 
in the science of naval warfare to a number of young gentlemen, several of whom 
have since distinguished themselves in their profession. 
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Overlooked for several years by .in administration who did not always reward 
merit, according to its deserts, lie was now destined to receive that promotion to 
which, by his deeds, lie had acquired so just a claim. On 1 1th September, 
1787, he was raised to the rank of rear-admiral of the blue ; and three years 
afterwards, he was invested with the same rank in the white squadron. On 1st 
February, 1793, lie received promotion as vice-admiral of the blue, and, on 
12th April, 1794, as vice-admiral of the white. On 1st June, 1795, he was ap- 
pointed admiral of the blue, and of the white, on 11th February, 1799. At 
none of these successive steps of advancement, except the two last, was he in 
active service, although he had frequently solicited a command. 

In February, 1 795, be received the appointment of commander-in-chief of 
all the ships and vessels in the north seas : he Jirst. hoisted his flag on board the 
J’rince George, of ninety guns, but afterwards removed to the Venerable, of 
seventy-four, a vessel of a more suitable size for the service in which he was 
about to engage, and one in which he afterwards rendered so glorious a service 
to his country. 

History does not perhaps record a situation of more perplexing difficulty 
than that in which admiral Duncan found himself placed in the summer of L797. 
For a considerable period be bad maintained bis station oil* the Dutch coast, in 
the face of a strong licet, and in deiiaiice of the seasons, and when it was 
known with certainty that his opponents were ready for sea, and anxious to 
oiled a landing in Ireland, where they expected the co-operation of a numerous 
hand of malcontents. At tills most critical juncture, he was deserted by almost 
the whole of his lleet, the crews of his diderent ships having, with those of the 
channel lleet, and the tleet at the Xore, broken out into a mutiny, the most 
formidable recorded in history. With the assistance of a foreign force, Ireland 
was prepared for open rebellion ; Scotland had its united societies; and Eng- 
land, too, was agitated by political discontent, when a spirit of a similar kind 
unhappily manifested itself in the British lleet. Farly in the year of which we 
speak, petitions on the sub ject of pay and provisions had been addressed to lord 
Howe from every line of battle ship lying at Portsmouth, of which no notiro 
w hatever was taken. In consequence, on the return of the lleet to the port, an 
epistolary correspondence was held throughout the whole tleet, which ended in 
a resolution, that not an anchor should be lifted until a redress of grievances 
was obtained. Accordingly, on the 1 5tli of April, when lord Hredport ordered 
the signal for the lleet to prepare for sea, the sailors on board his own ship, the 
Queen Charlotte, instead of weighing anchor, took to the shrouds, where they 
gave him three cheers, and their example was followed by every ship in the 
Heel. The officers were astonished, and exerted themselves, in vain, to bring 
hack the men to a sense of their duty. Alarmed at the formidable nature of 
this combination, which was soon discovered to be extensively organized, the 
lords of the admiralty arrived on the 18th, and various proposals were immediately 
made to induce the men to return to their duty, hut all tlioir overtures were reject- 
ed. They were informed, indeed, that it was the determined purpose of the crews of 
all the ships to agree to nothing hut that which should be sanctioned by parlia- 
ment, and by the king’s proclamation. In circumstances so alarming to the 
whole nation, government w r as compelled to make some important concessions, 
and a promise of his majesty’s pardon to the ollenders. r lhese, after much de- 
liberation, were accepted, and the men returned to their duly with apparent 
satisfaction. The ringleaders of the mutiny were still, however, secretly em- 
ployed in exciting the men to fresh acts of insubordination ; and taking hold 
oi some parliamentary discussions which had recently been published, the mii- 
lir.y was, in the course of fourteen day?, revived at Spiiiiead with more than its 
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original violence ; ami, umler pretence that government did not mean to fulfil 
if s engagements, the channel lleet, on the 7lh of May, refused to put to sea. 
Such officers as had become objects of suspicion or dislike to their crews were 
put on shore. Flags of defiance were hoisted in every ship ; and a declaration 
was sent on shore, stating, that they knew the Dutch fleet was on the point of 
sailing, but, determined to have their grievances redressed, they would bring 
matters to a crisis at once, by blocking up the Thames ! At this fearful crisis, 
an act was hurried through parliament, increasing their wages ; hut, so far from 
satisfying them, this conciliatory and liberal measure served only to increase 
their insolence, and to render them the more extravagant in their demands. 
Four ships of lord Duncan's fleet, from Yarmouth, were now moored across the 
mouth of the Thames. Trading vessels were prevented alike from entering and 
leaving the river, and all communication with the shore was prohibited. A 
regular system was adopted for the internal management of each ship, and 
Richard Darker, a person who had recently employed himself as a political 
agitator in Scotland, was placed at the head of the disaffected fleet. On t lie 
part of government, preparations were made for an attack on the mutineers. 
All farther concession was refused ; the eight articles submitted to government 
by Darker were rejected; and it was intimated, that nothing but unconditional 
submission would he accepted by the administration. This firmness on the part 
of government had, at length, the desired effect. Dismayed at their own rash- 
ness and folly, the ships escaped one by one from Parker’s fleet, and submitted 
themselves to their commanders ; and the apprehension, trial, and execution of 
Darker and others of the mutineers, which speedily followed, closed this most 
disgraceful and formidable mutiny. The anxiety of the nation all this time was 
intense ; that of Duncan, deserted as lie was hy the greater part of his licet, 
while in the daily expectation of an enemy coming out, must have been ex- 
treme. On the 3d of June, when thus forsaken, he called together the faithful 
crew of his own ship, the Venerable, and gave vent to his feelings in a speech, 
which has been admired as one of the finest specimens of simple eloquence — 
My lads,” said he, “ 1 once more call you together with a sorrowful heart, from 
what 1 have lately seen of the disaffection of the fleets: I call it disaffection, for they 
have no grievances. To be deserted by my fleet, in the face of an enemy, is a dis- 
grace which I believe never before happened to a Rritish admiral, nor could I have 
supposed it possible. My greatest comfort, under God, is that 1 have been supported 
hy the officers and seamen of this ship, for which, with a heart overflowing wilh gra- 
titude, L request you to accept my sincere thanks. 1 flatter myself much good 
may result from your example, hy bringing these deluded people to a sense of 
the duty which they owe not only to their king and country, but to themselves. 
The RriiUh navy has ever been the support of that liberty which lias been 
handed down to us hy our ancestors, and which, I trust, we shall maintain to 
the latest posterity, and that can he done only by unanimity and obedience. 
The ship’s company, and others who have distinguished themselves hy their 
loyalty and good order, deserve to be, and doubtless will be, the favourites of a 
grateful country. They will also have, from their inward feelings, a comfort 
which will he lasting, and not like the fleeting and false confidence of those 
who have swerved from their duty. It has often been my pride to look into 
the Texel, and see a foe which decided oil coming out to meet iis. My pride is 
now humbled indeed! My feelings are not easily to he expressed. Our cup 
has overflowed, and made us wanton, The all-wise Providence has given us 
this check as a warning, and I hope we shall improve hy it. On Him then let 
us trust, where our only security can be found. 1 find there are many good 
men among ns ; for my own pint, I have had full confidence of all in this ship, 
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once more be" to express my approbation of your conduct. May Goil, who 
has thus far conducted you, continue to do so ; and may the British navy, the 
glory and support of our country, be restored to its wonted splendour, and be 
not only the bulwark of Britain, but the terror of the world. But this can only 
be effected by a spirit of adherence to our duty, and obedience ; and let us 
pray that the Almighty Clod may keep us in the right way of thinking ; God 
bless you all!” The crew of the Venerable were so affected by this simple, hut 
impressive address, that on retiring there was not a dry eye among them. 

Thus, .admiral Duncan, by acts of mildness and conciliation, and by his uni- 
firm firmness, contrived, when every other British admiral, arid even the govern- 
ment itself failed in the attempt, to keep his own ship, as well as the crew of 
the Adamant, free from the contagion of the dangerous evil that then almost 
universally prevailed. 

fortunately for Great Britain the enemy was not aware of the insubordina- 
tion that existed throughout tlie fleet. At a time, however, when Duncan bad 
only two line of battle ships under bis control, his ingenuity supplied the place 
of strength, and saved this country from the disgrace of a foreign invasion; for 
it cannot he doubted, that had the Dutch commander known the state of help- 
lessness in which the nation was placed, when its right arm was so effectually 
bound up by the demon of rebellion, they would have chosen that moment to 
ran for our shores. It was then that the happy thought occurred to the anxious 
mind of Duncan, that by approaching the Texel with his puny force, and by 
making signals as if his fleet were in the offing, lie might deceive the wary l)c 
Winter into the belief that he was blocked up by a superior squadron. This 
stratagem was employed with entire success, nor indeed was it known to Be 
Winter that a deception had been practised upon him, until he had become bis 
antagonist's prisoner. This manoeuvre, so singular in its conception, so success- 
ful in its execution, and performed at a moment of swell extreme national dif- 
ficulty, stands unparalleled in naval history, and alone gave to him who devised 
it as good a claim to the honour of a coronet, and to his country's gratitude, as 
if he had gained a great victory. 

On the termination of the mutiny, admiral Duncan was joined by the rest of 
his fleet, very much humbled, and anxious for an opportunity to wipe away, by 
*01110 splendid achievement, the dishonour they had incurved. The two rival 
fleets were now placed on an equal footing ; and all anxiety for the event of a 
collision was completely removed. Having blockaded the Dutch coast till the 
month of October, Duncan was under the necessity of coming to Yarmouth roads 
to retit, leaving only a small squadron of observation under tlie command of 
captain Trollope. But scarcely bad lie reached the roads, when a vessel on tlie 
back of the sands gave the spirit-stirring signal that the enemy was at sea. Not 
;i moment was lost in getting under sail, and eariy 011 the morning of the l ltli 
of October lie was in sight of captain Trollope's squadron, with a signal flying 
lor an enemy to leeward. He instantly bore up, made signal for a general 
ehnsn, and soon came up with them, forming in line on the larboard tack, be- 
tween Camperdown and Kgmont, the land being about nine miles to leeward. 
Ihe two fleets were of nearly equal fore* r consisting each of sixteen sail of the 
line, exclusive of frigates, brigs, && As they approached each other, the 
British admiral made signal for his fleot., which was bearing up in two 
divisions, to break the enemy’s lire, and engage to leeward ; each ship 
h»*r opponent. The signal was promptly obeyed; and getting between the 
©neiny and the land, tv. which they were fast approaching, tin* action 
commenced at half-past twelve, and by one it was general throughout tho 
"hole line. The Monarch was the first 10 break 4 ito enemy's line. The 
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Venerable was frustrated in lier attempt to pass astern of De Winter’s flag ship; 
but pouring a destructive broadside into the h’tates-Honcral, which bad closed 
up the interval through which the Venerable intended to pass, she compel led 
that vessel to abandon the line, 'file Venerable then engaged De Winter’s 
ship the Vryheid, and a terrible conflict ensued between the two commanders- 
in-chief. lint it was not a single-handed light. The enemy’s Leyden, JYlars, 
and Brutus, in conjunction with the Vryheid, successively cannonaded the Ve- 
nerable, and she found it expedient to give ground a little though not forced to 
retreat. In the meantime the Triumph came up to her relief, and, along with 
the Venerable, gave a final blow to the well fought and gallantly defended Vry- 
heid, every one of whose inasls were sent overboard, and herself reduced to an 
unmanageable hulk. The contest throughout the other parts of the line was no 
less keenly maintained on both sides ; but with the surrender of the admiral's 
ship the action ceased, and l>e Winter himself was brought on hoard the Vene- 
rable, a prisoner of war. llis ship and nine other prizes were taken possession 
of by the English. Shortly after the States-Heneral had received the lire of tin* 
Venerable, she escaped from the action, and, along with two others of rear- 
admiral Storey’s division, was carried into the Tcxel, Ihe admiral having after- 
wards claimed merit for having saved a part of the fleet. Tlie British suffered 
severely in their masts and rigging, but still more so in their hulls, against 
which the Dutch had mainly directed their tire. The loss of lives also was great, 
but not in proportion to that suflered by the enemy. The carnage on hoard of 
the two admirals’ ships was particulaily great, amounting to not less than 250 
men killed and wounded in each. The total loss of the British was HM killed, 
and 5l»0 wounded, while the loss of the Dutch was computed to have been more 
than double that amount. At the conclusion of the battle, the English licet was 
within five miles of the shore, from whence many thousands of Dutch citizens 
witnessed the spectacle of the destruction and defeat of their fleet. W hen the 
conflict was over, admiral Duncan ordered the crow of his ship together, and 
falling down upon his knees before them, returned solemn thanks to the Hod of 
battles for tlie victory lie bad given them, and for the protection he had afforded 
them in the hour of danger. This impressive act of pious humility affected the 
Dutch admiral to tears. 

Naval tacticians accord to admiral Duncan great merit for this action. It 
stands distinguished from every other battle fought during the war by tlu? bold 
expedient of running the fleet between the enemy and a lee shore with a 
strong wind blowing on the land, a mode of attack which none of his predeces- 
sors had ever hazarded. The admiral also evinced great judgment in the latter 
parr, of the contest, and in extricating his fleet and prizes from a situation so 
perilous and difficult — while the Dutch sustained all the character of their best 
days. The battle of Camperdown, indeed, whether we view it as exhibiting the 
skill and courage of its victor, the bravery of British seamen, or as an event of 
great political importance, will ever stand conspicuous among the many naval 
victories that adorn our annals. 

On the arrival ol* admiral Duncan at the Xore on 1 7th October, he was created 
a peer, of t reat Britain by the title of viscount Duncan of ( 'amperdowri, and 
baron Duncan of Lundie, to which estate he had succeeded by the death of hw 
brother; and a pension of £2,000 a-year was granted his lordship for hinisell 
and the tw o next heirs of the peerage. The thanks of both houses of parliament 
%vere unanimously voted to the fleet — and the city of London presented lord 
Duncan with the freedom of the city, and a sword of 200 guineas value, (mid 
medals were also struck in commemoration of the victory, which were present'd 

the ad:c ; rals and captains of the fleet. The public too, by whom the bench** 
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of no action during that eventful war were more highly appreciated than the one 
of which wo have been speaking, paid Lord Duncan a iluttering mark of respect 
by wearing, the women, gowns and ribands, and the men vests of a particular 
kind which were named “ Cam per downs,” after the victory. 

Lord Duncan continued in tile command of the north-sea squadron till the 
beginning of the year 1 800, when there being no longer any probability of the 
enemy venturing to sea, and having now arrived at his 60tli year, he iinally 
retired from the anxieties of public, to the en joyment of private life ; which he 
adorned as eminently by bis virtues, ns lie bad done liis public station by liis 
energy and talents. 

In 1777 his Lordship married Miss Dundas, daughter of lord president Dundas, 
of the court of session in Scotland, by whom lie had several children. He did 
not long enjoy bis retirement, having been cut olfin the 73d year of his age by 
a stroke of apoplexy at Kelso, on his way from London, in the summer of I SOL 
lie was succeeded in bis estates ami titles by bis eldest son, — in elevating whom 
to an earldom, our present king not only paid an honourable tribute of respect 
to the memory of the lather, but a just compliment to the talents, public spirit, 
and worth of the son. 

We close this sketch in the words of a late writer: ** It would perhaps be 
dillicult to lind in modern history, another man in whom with so much meekness, 
modesty, and unaffected dignity of mind, were united so much genuine spirit, 
so much of the skill and lire of professional genius; such vigorous and active 
wisdom; such alacrity and ability for great achievements, with such indifference 
fur their success, except so far as they might contribute to the good of liis country. 
Lord Duncan was tall, above the middle size, and of an athletic and liriuly pro- 
portioned form, liis countenance was remarkably expressive of the benevo- 
lence and ingenuous excellencies of liis mind.’’ 

DUNE AN, Andrew, Sknr. 31. 1)., an esteemed physician and professor of tlu* 
institutions of medicine in the university of Edinburgh, was born at St Andrews 
outlie 1 7tli October, 17*14. His father, who was formerly a merchant and 
shipmaster in ( Vail, was descended from a younger branch of the Duncans of 
Anlounie, in the comity of Angus; and his mother, a daughter of professor 
^ ‘limit, was related to the Drummonds of llawthormlcn. lie received liis pre- 
liminary education for the profession of niediciuc at St Andrews, from the uni- 
versity of which city he obtained the degree of master of arts in 31ay, 1762. 
He then transferred bis residence to Edinburgh, where be pursued bis medical 
studies under the happiest auspices, being the pupil, as lie was afterwards the 
irieud, of Dr Cullen, Dr John (Gregory, Dr iMonro the second, Dr John 
Hope, and Dr I Hack. The university of J 'kl in burgh was at this period begin- 
ning to liold a prominent position in the scientific and literary world ; for al- 
though the many discoveries that have since been made, lay then concealed like 
precious stones in their mines, unknown ami unsuspected, yet the general and 
'isible advancement of the progressive sciences which were here taught and cul- 
tivated by their respective professors, began to be duly felt and appreciated both 
at home and abroad. The professors, who held not their oliiecs as sinecures, 
foiled incessantly and indefatigably to advance the interests and extend the 
hnonn boundaries of science ; and the students, emulating their examples, were 
i he wise animated by a spirit of zeal and inquiry, which in turn reiloeted back 
jotiour on the university. It is not thou to be expected that our young enndi- 
1 *fte for medical honours, who had already distingiiislie l himself by 16* talents 
•oul acquirements at St Andrews, should be less active than bis fellow students ; 
,A »d accordingly, we find that lie soon obtained tlieir suit rages of respect and 
C8 loeni f in being elected a president of the rova! ,• I society in the session of 
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1704, the second year after the commencement of his medical studies in Edin- 
burgh. In the welfare of this society he ever afterwards took a warm interest 
nor did he hesitate to declare, that he considered it an essential part of the medi- 
cal school of .Edinburgh. In the year 1708-9, having completed his studies, lie 
went a voyage to China, in the capacity of surgeon to the honourable East India 
•company’s ship Asia, under the command of captain, afterwards Sir Robert l’res- 
ton. So much to the satisfaction and advantage of the ship’s company did lie dis- 
charge his professional duties, that when the vessel returned to England on the 
termination of the voyage, the captain offered him the sum of 500 guineas to go 
out with him a second time ; but this offer, however complimentary, he thought 
it expedient to decline, for the purpose of pursuing a different and more conge- 
nial tenor of life. In the October, therefore, of the same year (17(>9), ho received 
the diploma of doctor of medicine from file university of St Andrews, and in 
the month of May following, was admitted a licentiate of the royal college of' 
physicians in Edinburgh. Dr Duncan immediately sought to distinguish himself 
in his profession, and in 1770 came forward as a candidate for the professorship 
of medicine in the university of St Andrews, that chair having become vacated 
by the death of Dr Simpson. On this occasion he produced Haltering testimonials 
from all the members of the medical faculty of the university of Edinburgh, and 
from other eminent members of the profession ; but his application proved un- 
successful, the rival candidate being duly elected. In the four sessions succeed- 
ing that of 17(39-70, he was annually re-elected one of the presidents of the 
royal medical society, and during this period exerted himself in completing flie 
arrangements for the erection of the medical hall, now oerupied by the society. 
About this time he became attached to. and married a lady with whom he en- 
joyed an uninterrupted union of upwards of fifty-seven years, and by whom lie 
had twelve children. {She was a Miss Elizabeth Knox, the daughter of Mr John 
Knox, surgeon in the service of the East India company*, who, it may be added, 
was the eldest son of the Rev. William Knox, minister of Dairsie, in the county 
of Fife, and great-grand-neplicw to the illustrious reformer. 

On the death of Dr John Gregory, professor of the theory of medicine in the 
university of Edinburgh, which occurred in February, 1773, Dr Drummond 
was appointed to that chair, but being absent from the country. Dr Duncan was 
chosen to supply the temporary vacancy. lie, accordingly, during the sessions 
1771-5 and 1775-fi, delivered lectures on the theory of medicine; in addition 
to which he revived the judicious plan adopted by Dr Rutherford, of illustrating 
the select cases of indigent patients labouring under chronic complaints, by 
clinical lectures. Dr Drummond still failing to attend to his duties, the magis- 
trates and town council, on the 12tli June, 177(3, declared the chair to be again 
vacant, and on the 19th of the same mouth elected Dr James Gregory, tlm son 
of the late professor, to the professorship, the duties of which had been for two 
years discharged by Dr Duncan. The life of every man is more or less chequer- 
ed by disappointment, and assuredly this could not be otherwise Ilian keenly 
felt by Dr Duncan, who, in his concluding clinical address, after reviewing the 
records of the hospital, and alluding to the successful practice he there adopted 
thus proceeds : “ 1 have the satisfaction of being able to retire from this arduous 
task with ease in my own mind, and 1 hope not without some additional croilit 
in your estimation. My academical labours have not indeed in other respects 
been attended with equal advantage. I was not without hopes that by my exer- 
tions here, 1 should still have been able to hold the office of a teacher in the 
university, and I had no hesitation in offering myself a candidate for the chair 
lately vacant. In that competition I had indeed no powerful connexion, 1,0 
political interest to aid my cause ; but 1 thought that my chance for sucres 
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stood on no iullrm bits is wlien it was rested on what I had done to deserve it. 
Although, however, i can no longer net in an equally conspicuous capacity, yet 
I liope I may hereafter be employed as a teacher in one not less useful. I am 
neither arrived at that age which requires case, nor am I placed in those cir- 
cumstances which will allow of it. It is therefore my present intention, still to 
dedicate my labours to the service of the students of medicine. * * * * 

I have already lived long enough to have experienced even advantages from 
disappointment on other occasions, and time alone can determine whether the 
present disappointment may not yet afford me the strongest instance of the fa- 
vour of heaven.” 1 The human mind often acquires additional strength and ac- 
tivity from the fruits of adversity ; and in the present instance, Dr Duncan im- 
mediately determined on delivering an independent course of lectures on the 
theory and practice of physic, without the walls of the university ; besides which, 
as his clinical lectures had been so numerously attended, he also announced his 
intention of continuing them. “ While these lectures,” said he, in announcing 
his intention, “ are more immediately intended for the instruction of students, 
they will he also the means of furnishing the indigent with advice and medicines 
gratis, w hen subjected to chronical diseases.” He soon found that the number 
of sick poor who applied to him for relief was so considerable, that he was in- 
duced to project a scheme for the establishment of a dispensary for the purpose 
of alleviating the sufferings of those whose diseases were not of a nature to en- 
title them to admission into the royal infirmary. When, in addition to tlm 
gnawing miseries of poverty, the victims of ill fortune have to writhe under the 
tortures of slow and lingering disease, sad indeed are the endurances of suffer- 
ing humanity; and no wonder therefore is it, that when the objects of this in- 
stitution, by the unwearied exertions of Dr Duncan, were brought fully and 
fairly before the public, a sullicient fund was raised to carry his views into 
effect. In Richmond Street, on the south side of the city, a commodious build- 
ing for this charity was erected, and in 18 IN, the subscribers were incorporated 
by royal charter. Notwithstanding the increasing number of similar institutions, 
this dispensary continues to llourish ; and a picture of the venerable founder is 
placed in its hall. 

In the same year that Dr Duncan commenced lecturing (1773), he also un- 
dertook the publication of a periodical work, entitled “ Medical and Philoso- 
phical Commentaries,’’ which was avowedly on the plan of a similar publication 
at Leipsic ; — the “ Comnientam do Rebus in Scientia Natural*! et Medicina 
gestis,” — which obviously could only be a very imperfect channel for the com- 
munication of llritish medical literature. The Medical and Philosophical 
Commentaries contained an account of the best new books in medicine, 
and the collateral branches of philosophy : medical cases and observations ; 
the most recent medical intelligence, and l! is of new r books : it appeared in 
quarterly parts, forming one volume annually, and continued until the year 
1 7J) 5 under his sole superintendence, when it bail extended to twenty volumes. 
It was afterwards continued by him under the title of “ Annals of Medicine,” 
ant il the year l SOI, when it consisted of eight volumes more, after which. Dr 
Duncan ceased to officiate as editor, and changing its appellation, it became the 
44 Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal,” which, under the care of his son, 
became subsequently one of the most influential medical journals in Kuropc. 

In the year 17110, Dr Duncan was elected president of the college of physi- 
cians in Kdinburgh, and in the same year, his venerable friend Dr Cullen hav- 
ing resigned the professorship of the practice of medicine. Dr James (Gregory 


1 Medical and 1’hilobophicul Cum im 1 elan vnl. i\. KM, 104. 
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av;is translated to that chair. The ohject of i)r Duncan's former ambition he 
now obtained, for after having lectured with increasing reputation for fourteen 
years without the walls of the college, lie was elected successor to Dr James 
tiregory as the professor of the institutions of medicine. 

'I’lie life of a physician, unlike that of a statesman, a soldier, or adventuring 
artist, whether poet or painter, is seldom diversified hy any stirring or remark- 
able incidents ; it Hows equably and unobtrusively along, never coming imme- 
diately under the gaze of the public, and although in ministering to the wants 
of the afflicted, human nature be seen often under the most varied and touch- 
ing aspects, yet over every scene that speaks to the heart of charity, a veil is 
drawn ; the secrets of the sick chamber being always esteemed sacred and in- 
violable. No class of men are brought so closely and so continually into 
contact with human wretchedness; yet even this charity, which constitutes 
perhaps the most estimable feature of the human mind, can seldom he 
duly appreciated, for it is manifested only in secret, and seeks not the 
empty approbation of the multitude. fortunately, in the instance ol Dr 
Duncan, Ids actions speak for themselves, and prove him to have been always 
actuated by the most philanthropic, generous, and humane motives. 'I he cad 
of his mind was truly benevolent. In 1 7 !)ri, perceiving how destitute was the 
condition of those unhappy beings sutlering under the bereavement of reason, ho. 
brought forward a plan for the erection and endowment of a lunatic asylum, 
which he laid before the royal college of physicians of Kdinburgh. It is said 
that the idea of such an institution was suggested to him hy the death of ilia 
poet Ferguson, who in 1771, a few years after I)r Duncan had settled in Kdin- 
burgh, expired in the cells of the common charity work-house, in a state of the 
most abject and appalling wretchedness. After much time had elapsed, and many 
dillicullies been surmounted, a petition was presented to the king, who 
granted a royal charter, dated the LI lb April, ItiOi, under which, a lunatic 
asylum was erected and opened at 31oriiingside. lit September, ls.)S, tin; 
magistrates and town council of Kdinhurgh presented Dr Duncan with the free- 
dom of the city, as a public, acknowledgment of the sense they entertained 
of the services he had rendered the community hy the establishment of the pub- 
lic dispensary and lunatic asylum ; and assuredly this honour was ne\or more 
deserved ly conferred. 

In 1 80t), l)r Duncan brought forward a scheme for another public association 
for the purpose of contributing to the interests and happiness of society. l-*‘ 
observed that the study of horticulture had been too much neglected in Scotland, 
and proposed therefore the inititutioii of a society which should receive commu- 
nications and award prizes to those who distinguished themselves by making dis- 
coveries, or promoting the interests of this science. 1 1 is proposal, and exer- 
tions in accomplishing this favourite object, he lived to see amply rewarded ; 
for the horticultural society soon attaining considerable importance in the esti- 
mation of the public, was incorporated by royal charter, and among the number 
of its members will be found the names of many who are an ornament and an 
honour to their count. ’y. “ The latest public object undertaken hy Dr Duncan, v 
says his friend Dr lluie, “ was connected with this society, in the success ol’ 
which he ever took the warmest interest. This was the establishment of a pub- 
lic experimental garden, for the purpose of putting to the test various modes of 
horticulture, find also for collecting specimens and improving the method of cul- 
tivating every vegetable production, from every quarter of the globe, which 
could either be agreeable to the palate, or pleasing to the eye. J>y means of 
private .subscriptions, assisted by a loan from government, this ohject was at last 
attain' d ; a» d the venerable promoter of the scheme had the satisfaction, before 
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his dentil, of seeing Ills views on the subject. in a fair way of being realized." 1 
On the death of l)r James Gregory, which happened in iS*2l, Dr Demean, who 
had long served his majesty when prince of Wales in that capacity, was ap- 
pointed lirst physician to the king for Scotland. 

The royal college of physicians in 1H21, as a signal mark of respect and 
favour, rc-elec,ted Dr Duncan president ; but he had now attained that advanced 
age when men find it necessary to retire from the more active cares and 
anxieties of the world, lie, however, continued so long as lie could command 
bodily strength to participate in the business of those institutions which had 
been his pride in earlier life. More especially it was his pride to continue his 
physiological lectures in the university; and to pay that attention to his pupils 
which always showed the natural kindness of his heart. Me made a point, like 
his venerable preceptor Dr Cullen, of inviting’ them to his house, and cultivating 
a friendly and coulideutial intercourse with them. It was his custom to invite 
a certain number to he with him every Sunday evening, which he intimaied by 
little printed circulars, twenty or thirty of which he would issue at a time, 
taking his pupils in the oilier they entered to his class, until every one had 
been invited. On these occasions he conversed cheerltilly and Ireely with them 
on all subjects; a practice which is surely encouraging to the pupil, and calcu- 
lated to increase rather than diminish his respect and attachment towards the 
professor. Mis kindness of heart was indeed unbounded. Me never heard of 
a pupil having to struggle against the ills ot poverty, or being in any kind ot 
distress, that he did not exert himself to emancipate him from such difficult) ; 
and many now live whose feelings of silent, gratitude are the most appropriate 
uoiuag’e to his memory. “ While his benevolence fell with the warmth id a 
sunbeam on all who came within the sphere of its influence, it was more espe- 
cially experienced,” says Dr Mine, “ by those students ol medicine who came from 
a distance, and had the good fortune to attract, or be recommended to his 
notice. Over them lie watched with paternal solicitude. Me incited thorn 
when in health to his house and his table. Me attended them when in sickness 
with assiduity and tenderness, and when they sunk the victims ol premature di- 
sease, the sepulchre of his family was thrown open lor their remains.*’ 1 

Me was in some respects eccentric; but there was not an eccentricity or cus- 
tom lie adopted which did not. indicate that some generous or good feeling was 
the ruling principle of his actions. In addition to the institutions to which we 
have alluded, of a grave character, l)r Duncan established the Ksoulapian and 
t ») iitnasl ie clubs, at which, by assembling round the social and com it ml boaid, 
it was intended to soften down those asperities ami inimical feelings whii h, pro- 
verbially and from the most- ancient time, have been imputed to medical men. 
A\ itii the same object in view, and to encourage a taste for experimental re- 
search, in the year 17S-J he founded the Marveian Society, to which, for a 
period of forty-seven years, he discharged the duties ol secretary. A his 
society, which still flourishes, proposes annually a question, or the subject for 
an essay ; and an honorary reward, consisting ol a gold medal and a copy ol 
the works of the great exemplar, is awarded to the successful candidate. J he 
adjudication takes place publicly on the anniversary of llarvey’s birth da), 
which is afterwards commemorated by an elegant convivial entertainment, be- 
fore adjudging the prize, the secretary is appointed to pronounce an eltxje on 
some deceased ornament of the profession; and among others, those read by Dr 
Duncan on the lives of Alexander Munro primus 9 Alexander Jiunro .seam dux, 
and Sir Joseph banks, merit particular notice. Dr Duncan occasionally stopped 

“ Marveian Oration l‘»r 185?P, b\ It. Muir. !M. D., wls-* '■ncct'ed* d Dr bn: can a* Hvietaiy 
lo the Marveian iSucioh. 5 ibid. p. *- 1. 
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aside from the ordinary avocations of his profession to indulge in effusions — 
both prose and verse — little consonant with the more general tenor ot his oc- 
cupations. Among these we may notice, a work he published, entitled, “ klo- 
giorum Sepulchral iuin Kdinensium delectus — Monumental inscriptions selected 
from burial grounds near Kdinburgh ;” in the preface of which, speaking as the 
editor, he observes : “ Since tile death of an amiable son, the editor has made it 
a religious duty to pay a visit to his grave every Christ mas-day, the period ot 
his death. This visit he has also extended to other church-yards, where the 
dust of several of his best friends is now deposited. His meditations, during 
these mournful visits, have led him to imagine that be was invited by the calls ot 
gratitude, to take this method of promulgating commemorations ot departed 
worth.” He then adds, that be has selected the inscriptions and printed them 
in that form, for the benefit of ie an able scholar, who, depressed by accidental 
misfortunes in the mercantile line, now supports a young family by bis know- 
ledge of ancient and modern languages.” This is peculiarly characteristic both 
of the affectionate and charitable disposition ot bis nature. He always, even to 
the very latest period of bis life, looked back with satisfaction and pride at the 
period when he participated in the proceedings ot the royal medical society ; 
and it was liis custom to go down to the medical hall one night or more every 
season, for the purpose of hearing the discussions, in which he always expressed 
great interest. In the winter of 1827, he visited it for the last time, being 
then in the eighty-third year of his age. r l he members of that society had two 
years previously testified the high esteem in which they held his memory, by 
subscribing for a full length portrait ot him, which was admirably executed by 
Mr Watson (Jordon, and now' adorns the hall ot the institution, ll had been 
Dr Duncan’s custom for more than half a century to pay an annual visit to the 
summit of Arthur’s 8©nt every 31ay-day morning, 'this leal ot pedcstrinnism 
lie accomplished as usual on the 1st of May, 1827 ; but lie was obliged from a 
feeling of physical infirmity to relinquish the attempt in May, 1 82N, on which 
day he had invited some friends to dine with him ; finding himself rather un- 
well in the morning, he was under the necessity ot retiring and confining him- 
self to his chamber. From this period he was never able to go abroad. His 
appetite and flesh failed him, and without having suffered any acute distress, 
he expired on the 5th of July, in the eight y-tourtli year ot his age. 

His funeral was attended by tlie magistrates and town council ol kdinburgh , 
the principal and professors of the university, lie royal college of physician*, 
the managers and ined’cal officers of the royal public dispensary, the royal medi- 
cal society, the royal physical society, the Caledonian horticultural society, 
and a large assemblage of private gentlemen, and friends ot the venerable de- 
ceased. 

Ho published numerous works during the course of liis life; among which, 
Clements of 'I herapeutirs — Medical Commentaries — Heads ot lectures on the 
Theory and Practice of Physic — Annals of Medicine — kssay on Consumption 
Medical Cases and Observations, may be regarded as important additions 
to the medical literature of that period. To the royal college of physicians he 
bequeathed seventy volumes of MS. notes from tlie lectures ot the founders of 
the kdinburgh school of medicine, Drs Munro primwt , KulheiTord, Alston, » s t 
Clair, and Plummer, together with one hundred volumes of practical observa- 
tions in his own hand writing, which he had employed as notes lor his clinical 
lectures. His exertions in his profession, and in the general cause ot humanity, 
obtained for him the highest, respect of bis contemporaries, both at home am 
abroad. He was elected a corresponding member of the medical society ol 
Denmark in 1776, and of the royal medical society of Paris in 1778; be was 
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chosen a member of tlic American philosophical society of Philadelphia in 178(i, 
and of the medical society of London in 1787 ; he was appointed an honorary 
member of the Cesarian university of Moscow in 1805, and lirst president of 
the medico-chirurgical society of Edinburgh at its institution in 1821. Asa 
professor in the university of Edinburgh, he was deserved and esteemed. His 
lectures were written in a perspicuous and unadorned style, and the physiologi- 
cal doctrines he promulgated, were those which were considered the best estab- 
lished at that period; and these he explained in so clear a manner that his 
course of lectures may even yet be regarded as valuable, notwithstanding the 
additions that have been siuce made to our knowledge in this department of 
medical science, llis style of lecturing was simple and unaffected, and no man 
could discharge more conscientiously the duties of his office. Doth as a pro- 
fessor and a man, in his public and private career, his many estimable qualities 
endeared him to society, where all who had the good fortune to know him, yet 
justly venerate his memory. 

DUNCAN, Anuukw, Junior, M. D., the son of the excellent physician whose 
memoir we have given above, is entitled to a prominent rank among those who 
have distinguished themselves in the history of medicine, lie was horn in Edin- 
burgh on the 10th August, 1775. At an early age he showed a predilection 
for medical science, being, when yet very young, often found in. his lather’s 
library poring over medical books; to gratify which inclination he would often 
rise at an early hour before the rest of the family. His father naturally, there- 
fore, destined him for the profession, and after going through the preliminary 
course of education prescribed for youth, he commenced its study in 17 87. 
Tluit lie might become acquainted with the science in all its practical details, ho 
served a regular apprenticeship for live years with Messrs Alexander and George 
Wood, fellows of the royal college of surgeons ; during which probation he toiled 
assiduously in laying the foundation of his future reputation, lie then went 
through a complete course of literature and philosophy at the university, where, 
in 171)5, he was admitted master of arts, and in 171) A, received the degree of 
doctor of medicine. 

With the view of acquiring a still more competent knowledge of his profes- 
sion, lie spent the ensuing winter, 171)1—1)5, in London, where lie attended the 
lectures on anatomy and surgery, then delivered in Windmill Street, by Dr 
Ikiillie and Mr Cruickshauk ; and dissected under the superintendence ot Mr 
Wilson. He there also became a pupil of Dr George lVavson in chemistry, 
materia medica, and medicine, and received unusual advantage* and opportuni- 
ties of improvement from the attention and kindness of his father’s liiuAcrous 
friends. He then proceeded to the continent. After spending some time in 
Hamburg, Urunswick, and Hanover, for the purpose of acquiring the Herman 
language, seeing the hospitals of those cities, and becoming personally acquaint- 
ed with (he distinguished individuals at the oead ot the profession there, lie 
entered himself a student in the university of Gottingen. There he attended 
the hospital under Ilichiier, and resided with professor (tollman, and had the 
good fortune to enjoy the intimate acquaintance of lUumenbach, Torisbcrg, 
Linelin, Aruemanii, Stromeyer, and Heine, gaining besides the iviendsliip ot 
many oi the most distinguished students, who now' till chairs in the universities 
ot Germany. 

Erom Gottingen he went to Vienna, visiting the hospitals and most of the 
eel o bra led men in the various universities and capitals through which he passed; 
alter which he proceeded to Italy through the Tyrole, and having seen the hos- 
pitals at Milan, resided during the winter at l’isa, in the house of Ih-iignatelli, 
tile professor of chemistry. lie there attended the lectures and hospital prac- 
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t ice of Scarpa, whose friendship arid correspondence he had ever afterwards the 
honour of retaining ; and also clinical medicine under Joseph Frank, and natu- 
ral history under Spallanzani. He then made the tour of Italy as far as Naples, 
remained sometime at Home, and returned by Padua, Venice, and Trieste, to 
Vienna, where he attended the clinical lectures of John Peter Frank, then at 
the head of the profession in Germany. From Vienna he returned home, 
through Prague, Lcipsic, Malle, Dresden, and Merlin, remaining in each long 
enough to sec the public, institutions and become acquainted with the most cele- 
brated men. During this tour, not only did he acquire a more accurate and 
more extensive knowledge concerning the medical institutions and the state oJ 
medical science abroad than was at that time possessed by other medical men in 
this country ; but lie attained a proficiency in foreign languages, and an erudi- 
tion in literature, which added all the accomplishments of a scholar to his quali- 
fications as a physician. Mere, too, in leisure hours snatched from severer 
studies, lie cultivated his taste for the fine arts, more especially for painting and 
music, in which he ever afterwards found a charm to relieve him from the fatigues 
he had to encounter in the laborious and anxious discharge of his professional and 
professorial duties. 

On his return to Edinburgh, he assisted his father in editing the Medical 
Commentaries, which, as we have already stated, extended to twenty volumes, 
rand was succeeded by the Annals of .Medicine, on the title page of which the 
name of Dr Duncan junior, first appeared along with that of his father as joint 
editors. Hut at the request of lord Selkirk he was again induced to leave his 
natne city to visit the continent, for the purpose of attending that lioblenianN 
soil, who was suffering under ill health. On his arrival, however, he found that 
lord had expired; but the superior attainments of Dr Duncan having attracted 
considerable notice on the continent, and being already signalized by a portion 
of the fame lie afterwards enjoyed, fie was solicited to prolong ii is stay in Italy, 
where be was by many invalids professionally consulted, and again enjojed the 
opportunity of prosecuting his favourite pursuits. No man, perhaps, was ever 
more thoroughly imbued with the love of knowledge. It was in him an innate 
desire, urging him on with increasing restlessness to constant mental act hi! y. 
He now’ remained chieily in Florence and Pisa nine months, where lie lived 
on habits of intimacy with the celebrated Fontana and Fabroni ; after which, 
having visited many places in Switzerland and Germany, which lie had not 
passed through during his former tour, he again returned to Edinburgh. Me 
there settled as a medical practitioner, and was elected a fellow of the royal 
college of physicians, and shortly afterwards one of the physicians of the royal 
public dispensai ) , founded by the exertions of his father, in 1773. 

While actively engaged in the practical department of his profession, he did 
not neglect the application of his erudition and talents to the diffusion and ad- 
vancement of medical science among his professional brethren. In 1605, he 
undertook the chief editorship of the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 
which has for twenty-seven years sustained the high reputation of being one <>l 
the most wiluab.o and iniluential medical journals in Europe, lie acted from 
the coiuiiit-iicemeiit as the chief editor, although for some time lie was assisted by 
Dr Kellie of Leith, Dr 1’altemari of London, l)r Peeve of Norwich, and after- 
wards by Dr Lraigie. Hut his chief and most valuable contribution to medical 
science was the kd inburgli Dispensatory, the lirst edition of which appeared in 
1^03. A similar work had been published by Dr Lewis in London, in 1753, 
under the title of the New Dispensatory, but the advancement of chemistry and 
pharmacy since that period, had rendered a complete revision of it absolutely 
necessnrv r i. Jijs task, which required no ordinary extent and variety of know- 
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]e«l£e, ami 110 slight assiduity, he executed with so much skill, judgment, and 
fidelity, that his work, immediately on publication, commanded the most exten- 
sive popularity, and became a standard authority in every medical school in 
Europe. Notwithstanding, indeed, that it has had to encounter the rivalship of 
other meritorious works on pharmaceutic chemistry and materia inedioa, it still 
maintains its pre-eminence. liy &ir James Wylie it was made great use of in 
his rharmacopoMa Castrensis liussica, published at Petersburg- in 1808, for 
the use of the iiussian army. It has been since translated into German by Eschen- 
hacli, with a preface by professor Kuhn; into French by Couverchel, and has 
been several times republished by different editors in America. 

lie next conferred an essential service not only on the university, hut on the 
general interests of the community, by calling, in a strong and emphatic man- 
ner, attention to that branch of science, denominated by the Germans, state 
medicine, which comprehends the principles of the evidence afforded by the 
different branches of medicine, in elucidating and determining questions in 
courts ol law. 'Phis study, to which the more appropriate term of medical 
jurisprudence was applied, had been chiefly confined to the Germans, nor had 
the advantages resulting from their labours been sufficiently communicated to 
other countries. This Dr Duncan lully perceixed; he laid before the profession 
the substance of the few medico-legal works which had then been published on 
the continent; lie pointed out, and advocated ably, the necessity of this depart- 
ment. ol medical science being systematically studied in this country ; and, after 
combating many prejudices and overcoming many dillicultios, succeeded in the 
cause he defended, and was rewarded by seeing the chair of medical jurispru- 
dence instituted in the university. To his exertions, the profession — we should 
rather say the public — is indebted for the institution of this important profes- 
sorship, and when we look at the current of public events, and the numerous 
complex and momentous cases that are continually agitated in our justiciary and 
civil courts, otlen implicating the liberty, fortunes, and even lixos of our fellow- 
creatures, xx e cannot remain insensible of the great good he has achieved. The 
chair of medical jurisprudence and police was instituted in the Edinburgh uni- 
versity in 1807, and Dr Duncan was considered the most proper person to dis- 
charge its duties. Ho was therefore appointed the professor, and commenced 
his lectures the iblloxxing session. He soon, by the lectures he delivered, and 
the numerous papers he published in his journal, impressed on the public mind 
the importance ol the science he taught ; and the interest he excited in its cul- 
tivation, both among his pupils, and medical practitioners generally, gave, in 
this country, the first impetus to the progress of medical jurisprudence. 

He repeatedly, during this time, was called upon to assist his father in official- 
>ng as physician in the clinical wards, and occasionally delixered clinical lec- 
tures. Jle also had at times the charge of the fever hospital at l^ueensberry 
house; to which, on the resignation of l)r £yens, he was elected physician. Jhit 
his introduction into the university, brought on him an accumulat ion of labours, for 
he was shortly afterwards appointed secretary and also librarian ; offices, the duties 
ol which required at that period no ordinary exertions to discharge. Already 
Jt may have been gathered from the lives of Drs Cullen and Duncan, senior, that 
the Edinburgh university was at llii^ time only just emerging from that original 
inkiiitiuc stale which must precede the matiirer glory of all institutions, on 
however grand a scale; and although L’ it cairn, MTaurin, the Monroes, Fliim- 
nier, St Clair, Alston, and Cullen, had thrown ox«*r it a lustre which was recog- 
nized by men of science throughout Europe, yet its internal state and economy 
required ihe most assiduous attention and careful management. The library, 
which, from tho charter of the college, was entitled to every published work. 
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was at this time, as may readily be supposed, a mass of confusion, which to 
reduce to any thing like order was little less than an Herculean task. Added to 
this, the building of the university was yet uniinished, and every possible incon- 
venience opposed the duties of the librarian. Still the labours of Dr Duncan 
were incessant. He was then appointed one of the commissioners for superin- 
tending the completion of the building of the college ; and the services which 
in both capacities he rendered to the public, cannot be too bigbly estimated. 

Having officiated for liis father and Dr Rutherford in the clinical wards of 
the royal inlinnary during the winter of 1817-18 and the summer of 181 H, he 
published at the end of that year reports of his practice, for the purpose of pre- 
serving a faithful record of the epidemic, which at that time spread its ravages 
through Edinburgh. Ills labours did not go unrewarded. In 1 S ID, the pa- 
trons of the university appointed him joint professor with his father in the chair 
of the theory of medicine. 11 is skill as a lecturer on physiology was duly esti- 
mated by his pupils; but he did not retain this office long, for in 18:21, Dr 
Home being translated to the chair of the practice of physic, lie was elected in 
his place professor of materia medica and pharmacy. It is worthy of observa- 
tion, that so highly were the qualifications of Dr Duncan appreciated, and so ob- 
viously did they entitle him to this honour, that when it was understood that he 
had come forward as a candidate, no person ventured to compete with him Ibr 
the vacated chair, lie commenced his lectures to considerable disadvantage, 
being at the time in ill health, owing to an accident he had recently met with ; 
hut his abilities as a lecturer, and his profound knowledge of materia medica. 
with all its collateral branches being well known, attracted crowtls to his class, 
among whom no individual can fail to remember how amply his expectations 
were redeemed. In the discharge of his duties as a professor, he laboured most 
conscientiously, sacrificing his own comforts and health for the instruction of 
bis pupils. During this season and indeed ever after, says one who had every 
opportunity of knowing his domestic habits, t: he was often seated at his desk at 
three in the morning, for his lectures underwent a continual course of additions 
and improvements. ’ When, by the tender solicitude of his own relatives, he 
was often entreated to relax his incessant toils, and told that surely his task 
must be finished, he would reply, that to medical knowledge there was no end, 
and that his labours must be therefore infinite ; and so truly they were, for it, 
was one of the peculiar trails of his character to be ever investigating, which he 
did with unwearied patience, every new improvement and every new discovery 
that was announced in this country or on the continent, liis lectures on 
materia medica were most comprehensive and profound, and attracted so great 
a number of students to his class that the expectations which had been formed 
ot the good which the university would derive from his promotion were amply 
fulfilled, lie discharged the duties of this professorship with unwearied zeal 
ami assiduity for eleven years. We have now arrived at the saddest period of 
his life. His constitution was never strong. It was constantly preyed upon by 
the exertions ot. an over-active mind, which allowed itself no repose. Had he 
been less solicitou*' about tlie discharge of bis duties and less zealous in the pur- 
suit ot sciei cc, liis health might have been invigorated and bis life prolonged. 
Hut there was that disparity between the powers and energies of his mind, and 
the limited vigour of his body, which generally proves final to men of superior 
attainments. He had for years toiled incessantly, bearing up against the con- 
sciousness of ill health and physical sullering. liis anxiety to discharge his 
duties, indeed, absorbed every other consideration, and prompted him to endure 
until endurance itsell could no longer obey its own high resolves. His 
strength, which had been severely impaired by an attack of lever in 182/', 
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which was contracted in the discharge of his hospital duties, gradually declined. 
After persevering* in delivering his lectures until nearly the end of the session, 
lie took to his bed in April 1832 , and having endured n lingering illness, 
during which lie displayed all that patience and moral courage which are 
characteristic of a highly-gifted mind; he died on the l .‘Hit of the following 
May, in the 58th year of his age. His funeral, according to his own direc- 
tions, was intended to he strictly private ; hut the members of numerous insti- 
tutions, anxious to show their affection for his memory, met in the burial ground 
to attend the obsequies of tlieir lamented friend. 

Croat energy and .activity of mind, a universality of genius that made every 
subject, from the most abstruse to the most trivial, alike familiar to him, and a 
devoted love of science, which often led him to prefer its advancement to the 
establishment of his own fame, were his distinguishing traits. So well was he 
known and appreciated on the continent, that he received, unsolicited on his 
part, honorary degrees and other distinctions from the most famous universities : 
and few' foreigners of distinction visited Fdiulmrgh without bringing introduc- 
tions to him. lie had the honour of being in the habit of correspondence with 
many of the most distinguished persons in Uurope, whether celebrated for high 
rank, or superior mental endowments. He had a great taste for the line arts 
in general, and for music in particular ; and from his extensive knowledge of 
languages, was well versed in the literature of many nations. His maimers 
were free from pedantry or affectation, and were remarkable for that unobtru- 
siveness which is often the peculiar characteristic of superior genius, lie pos- 
sessed a delicacy of feeling and a sense of honour and integrity amounting, in the 
estimation of many, to fastidiousness, hut which were the elements of his moral 
character. He was indeed as much an ornament to private as to public life. 

Among his contributions to medical science deserting especial notice may be 
enumerated his experiments on Denman bark, whereby he discovered cinchonin, 
and paved the way for the discovery of the vegetable altsaloids, which lias so 
essentially contributed to the advancement of pharmaceutic science; his exam- 
ination of the structure of the heart and the complicated course of its fibres; 
his paper on diffuse inflammation of the cellular tissue ; and more recently his 

peri uients on Medicine, communicated to the royal society of Kdiuburgli so 
late as December LS‘JO. In addition to these, and besides the numerous 
essays written in his own journal, he contributed to the Kdiiiburgh Review the 
articles on the pharmacopeia of the royal college of physicians — on vaccination 
— and on Dr Thomson's System of Chemistry; and to the Supplement of the 
ilucyctopcdia Hritnnniea those on aqua tolaua, digestion, and food. 

DUNCAN, William, a learned writer, was horn at Aberdeen, in July', 1717. 
Do was the son of William Duncan, a tradesman in that city, and of Kiiplicmia 
Kirkwood, the daughter of a farmer in Haddingtonshire, lie received the 
rudiments of his education partly at the grammar school of Aberdeen, and part- 
ly at a hoarding school at Foreran, kept by a Mr Ceovge Forbes. In 17.‘h*5 
Mr Duncan entered the MarisehaL college at Aberdeen, and applied himsclt 
particularly to the study of Creek, under Dr lllackwell. At the end of tlie 
usual course, he took the degree of 31. A. 1 E is first design was to become a 
clergyman ; hut, after studying div : »*ily for two years, he abandoned the in- 
tention, and, removing to Uotulou, became a writer lor the press, 'lho greater 
fart of his literary career was of that obscure kind which rather supplies the 
wants of the flay, than stores up fame for futurity. Translations irom the 
I* rou eh were among his mental exertions, and he was much beloved and re- 
spected by the other literary men of his day, esp**» tally those who were ol the 
same nation with himself, sin h as Ccorge Lewis ttcutt and Dr Armstrong. 
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The principal work of Mr Duncan was liis translation of select orations of 
Cicero, which is still a book of standard excellence, and constantly used in our 
schools, lie contributed the department of Logic to tl Mr Dodsley’s Modern 
Preceptor,” which appeared in 1748, and was one of the most useful and 
popular hooks published during the eighteenth century. In 1752 appeared 
his last work, the translation of Ca»sar’s Commentaries, which is decidedly the 
best in our language. Duncan has in a great measure caught the spirit of the 
It oinan writer, and has preserved his turn of phrase and expression as tar as 
the nature of our language would permit. In this year, Mr Duncan received a 
royal appointment to a philosophical chair in the Mnrischal college ; and in 
1753, commenced lecturing on natural and experimental philosophy. Before 
leaving Loudon, he had engaged to furnish a bookseller with a new translation 
of riiiUirch ; hut his health proved inadequate to the task. His constitution 
had been considerably injured by the sedentary nature of his employments in 
London, and he was now content to discharge the ordinary duties of his chair. 
After a blameless life, he died (unmarried) May l, L7li0, in the forty-third 
y ear of his age. Mr Duncan cannot so much be said to have possessed genius, 
as good sense and taste ; and his parts were rather solid than shining. 1 1 is 
temper was social, his manners easy and agreeable, and his conversation enter- 
taining and often lively. In his instructions as a professor, he was diligent and 
very accurate. His conduct was irreproachable, and he was regular in his at- 
tendance on the various institutions of public worship. Soon after his settle- 
ment in the Marischal college, he was admitted an elder in the church ses- 
sion of Aberdeen, and continued to ollicintc as such till his death. 

DUNDASSKS ok Arms ton. 'Hus family holds a very conspicuous place in tin* 
legal and political history of Scotland fur a period extending almost to a cen- 
tury and a half; and to the biographical student, nothing can he more interest- 
ing than to trace the merited elevation of the successive heads of the family to 
the highest judicial appointments in the country. 'The Art listen family is 
sprung from that of Dundas of Dundas, one of the most ancient in Scotland. Sir 
.lames Dundas, the fust of Arniston, who received the honour of knighthood 
from James VI. , and was governor of Berwick, was the third son of tieorge 
Dundas of Dundas, the sixteenth in descent from the Dunbars, earls of March, a 
family which, according to Sir James Dalrymple, can trace its origin from the 
Saxon kings of Hngland. The mother of Sir James Dundas was Catherine, 
daughter of Lawrence, lord Oliplinnt. Having premised this much of the origin 
of the family, we proceed to give short biographical notices of its most distin- 
guished members. 

Ih'xiiAS, Sir James, of Arniston, eldest soli of the lirst Sir James, by Alan, 
daughter of (ieorge lluine of Wedderburii, had the honour of knighthood con- 
ferred on him by Charles I. After receiving a liberal education, he spent a 
considerable time abroad, visiting the principal courts of Europe. On his return, 
he was chosen one of the representatives of the county of Mid-Lothian, in the 
•Scottish parliament, and during a period of great danger and dilliculty he main- 
tained the characl.'i* of a steady patriot, and a loyal subject, — an enemy alike to 
slavish subs, rvienry, and lo treasonable turbulence. He greatly disapproved ol 
the measures proposed by (diaries 1. at. the instigation of Laud, for establishing 
episcopacy in Scotland, and did not think it inconsistent with a sincere princi- 
ple <>f loyalty to subscribe the national covenant, entered into for the purpose ot 
resisting that innovation. 

After the restoration, when the English judges who had officiated in Scotland 
during the usurpation, were expelled, and the court of session re-established, 
•Sr Jame^ Dundas was, in Ki(i2, appointed one of the judges, and took liis seat 
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on tlie bench under the title of lord Arniston. His high character and great 
natural abilities, were thought sufficient to counterbalance the disadvantage aris- 
ing from the want of a professional education. But lie held this appointment 
only for a short time. For Charles 11. having been induced by tlie unsettled 
state of Scotland, to require that all persons holding office, should subscribe a 
declaration, importing that they held it unlawful to enter into leagues or cove- 
nants, and abjuring the “ national and solemn league and covenant,” the judges 
of the court of session were required to subscribe this text under pain of depri- 
vation of office. The majority of them complied ; but Sir .lames Duiidas re- 
fused, unless he should he allowed to add, “ in so far as such leagues might lead 
to deeds of actual rebellion.” Government, however, would consent to no such 
qualification ; and lord Arniston was consequently deprived of bis gown. The 
king himself bad proposed as an expedient for obviating tlie scruples of the re- 
cusant judges, that they should subscribe the test publicly, but should be per- 
mitted to make a private declaration of the sense in which they understood it. 
.Most of them availed themselves of this device, but lord Arniston rejected it, 
making the following manly answer to those of his friends who urged him to 
comply — u l have repeatedly told you, that in this affair J have acted from con- 
science : I will never subscribe that declaration unless 1 am allowed to qualify it ; 
and if my subscri ptian is to he public, I cannot he satisfied that the salvo 
should be latent .” His seat on the bench was kept vacant for three years, in 
the hope, apparently, that ho might be prevailed on to > ield to the solicitations 
which, during that interval, were unceasingly, but in vain addressed to him, not 
only by his friends and brother judges, hut by the king’s ministers, lie had 
retired to his family seat of Arniston, where ho spent the remainder of his life 
in the tranquil enjoyment of the country, and in the cubit nlion of literature, and 
tlie society of his friends. He died in the year 1071), and was succeeded in his 
estates by his eldest son Bohert, the subject of tlie immediately succeeding notice. 

Dunuas, Bohkrt, of Arniston, son of Sir James, by Clarion, daughter of 
lord Boyd, was bred to the profession of the law, and for many years represent- 
ed tlie county of I’dinburgh in tlie Scottish parliament. In the year ltiSO, im- 
mediately after the revolution, he was raised to the bench of the court of session 
by king William, and took the title of lord Arniston. He continued to till that 
station with great honour and integrity during the long period of thirty-seven 
years; and died in the year 1727, leaving his son Bohert, by Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Bobert Sinclair of Slevenston, 1 to succeed him in bis esiates, and to follow 
bis footsteps in the legal profession. 

Dunuas, Boukht, of Arniston, F. B. S. Kdin burgh, third lord of session of 
the family, and first lord president, was born on the Dili December, lf»S5. Al- 
though at no time distinguished for laborious application to study, yet be bad 
obtained a general acquaintance with literature, while his remarkable acuteness, 
«uid very extensive practice, rendered him a profound lawyer, lie became a 
member of the faculty of advocates in 1701), and in 1717, while the country 
"its recovering from the confusion occasioned by the rebellion of 1715, he was 
selected, on account of his tirmucss and moderation, to till the responsible office 
of solicitor-general for Scotland, which lie did with much ability and forbear- 
•■tnee. In 1720, he was presented to the situation of lord advocate ; and in 
1722, was returned member to the British parliament for the county of Edin- 
burgh. In parliament lie was distinguished by a tigilant attention to Scottish 
allnivSj and by that steady and patriotic regard to the peculiar interests oi his 
native country, which lias been all along one of the most remarkable cliaractcr- 

. 1 B is from this lady, familiarly formed JUog Sinclair, lhai die peculiar tali nt ut the family 
>s said to hate been derived. 
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istics of bis family. When Sir Robert Walpole and the Argylc party came 
into power in the year 1725, JVlr Dundas resigned his office, and resinned his 
place as an ordinary barrister ; soon after which, he was elected by his brethren 
dean of the faculty of advocates ; a dignity which confers the highest rank at 
the bar, it being even at this day a question, whether, according to the etiquette 
of the profession, the dean is not entitled to take precedence of the lord advo- 
cate and the solicitor-general. In 17.‘37, Mr Dundas was raised to the bench ; 
when, like his father, and grandfather, he took the title of lord Arniston. lie 
held the place of an ordinary, or puisne judge, until the year 17*18, when, on 
the dcatli of lord president. Corbes of CuJlodeii, lie was raised to the president’s 
chair, and continued to hold that high otlicc until his death. He died in 175.*3, 
in the liSth year of his age. 

As a barrister Mr Dundas was a powerful and ingenious reasoncr. To great 
quickness of apprehension he added uncommon solidity of judgment ; while, as 
a public speaker, lie was ready, and occasionally impressive ; without being de- 
clamatory. I K is most celebrated display was made in 1728, at the trial of Car- 
negie of h'inha ven, indicted for the murder of the carl of Strathmore. Mr 
Dundas, who was opposed on that occasion to Duncan Turbos of Cullodeu, then 
lord advocate, conducted the defence with great ability, and had the merit, not 
only of saving the life of his client, but of establishing, or rather restoring , the 
right of a jury in Scotland to return a general verdict on the guilt or innocence 
of the accused. An abuse, originating in bad times, had crept in, whereby the 
province of the jury was limited to a verdict of finding the facts charged pro- 
ven , or not proven , leaving it to the court to determine by a preliminary judg- 
ment on the relevancy, whether those facts, if proved, constituted the crime laid 
in the indictment. In this particular case, the fact was, that the earl of »Sl rat In 
more had been accidentally run through the body, and killed, in a drunken 
squabble ; the blow having been aimed at another of the party, who had given 
great provocation. The court, in their preliminary judgment on the relevancy, 
found that the facts, as set forth in the indictment, if proved, were sufficient to 
infer the “ pains of (atv” — or, in other words, that they amounted to murder ; 
— and therefore they allowed the public prosecutor to prove his case before the 
jury, and the accused to adduce a proof in exculpation, llad the jury confined 
themselves to the mere question whether or not the facts stated in the indict- 
ment were proved , the life of Mr Carnegie would have been forfeited. Hut 
Mr Dundas, with great acuteness and intrepidity, exposed and denounced this 
encroachment on the privileges of the jury, which he traced to the despotic 
reigns of Charles H., and his brothel* James 11. ; and succeeded in obtaining a 
verdict of not guilty. Since that trial, no similar attempt has been made to 
interfere with juries. The trial, which is in other respects interesting, will bo 
found reported in Arnot’s Collection of celebrated Criminal 'Trials; and in pre- 
paring that report, it appears, that Air Arnol was favoured, by 1 lie second lord 
president Dundas, with liis recollections, from memory, of what his father had 
said, together with the short notes from which Mr Dundas himself spoke. 'I liese 
notes prove, that, in preparing himself, he merely jotted down, in a few sen- 
tences, the (leads of liis argument, trusting to his extemporaneous eloquence for 
the illustrations. 

In liis judicial capacity, lord Arniston was distinguished no less by file vigour 
of his mind and his knowledge of the law, than by liis strict honour and intlo,\i- 
hie integrity. It, has been said of him, that his deportment, on the bench was 
forbidding and disagreeable; but although far from being affable or preposses- 
sing in his manners, he was much liked by those who en joyed his friendship ; 
and was remarkable throughout his life, for a convivial turn approaching ocra- 
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01 tally to dissipation. Some allowance, however, mrst. lie made for the man- 
ners of the time, and for the great latitude in their social enjoyments, which it 
was the lasliion ot the Edinburgh lawyers of the last century, to allow them- 
selves. It is to be regretted that lord Arniston was not raised to the president’s 
chair earlier in life, lie succeeded lord president Forbes, one of the most 
illustrious and eminent men who ever held that place ; and it is not therefore 
very wonderful, that, far advanced in life as president Dumlas was, he should 
not have been able to discharge the duties of liis important oilice, with all the 
dignity ami energy of his highly-gifted predecessor. 

t Arniston w r as twice married ; lirst, to Elizabeth, daughter of Robert 
Watson of Muirhouse, by whom he left Robert, afterwards lord president of the 
court of session, and two daughters ; and secondly, to Anne, daughter of Sir 
■Gordon, of lnvergordon, hart., by whom he left four sons, and one 
daughter. One of the sons of this second marriage was Henry, afterwards raised 
to the peerage under the title of lord viscount Melville. 

Dundas, ltoiiKKT, of Arniston, lord president of the court of session, the 
eldest son ot the first lord president Dundas, by Hizabcth, daughter of Robert 
Watson of IMuirhouse, was born on the i*th of July, 1713. W hen at school 
ami at college be was a good scholar; but afterwards was never known to read 
through a book, and seldom even to look into one, unless from curiosity, when 
he happened to be acquainted with the author. It was the custom at the period 
when the subject of this memoir received his education, for Scottish gentlemen, 
intended for the higher walks of the legal profession, to study the Roman law 
at the schools on the continent, where that law was then taught with much cele- 
brity. Young Dumlas, therefore, after acquiring the elementary branches of his 
education, under the care of a domestic tutor, and at the schools and university of 
Edinburgh, proceeded to Utrecht, towards the close of the year 1733, in order to 
prosecute his legal studies at that famous university, lie remained abroad dur- 
ing four years ; spending his academical vacations in visiting Paris, and several 
ol the principal towns and cities in France, and the Low' Countries. 

lie returned to Scotland in the year 1737, and in the year following, became 
a member of the faculty of advocates. Mis lirst public appearances sufficiently 
proved that lie had inherited the genius and abilities of liis family ; his elo- 
quence was copious and animated ; his arguments convincing and ingenious ; 
while even his most unpremeditated pleadings were distinguished by their me- 
thodical arrangement. In consultation his opinions were marked by sound 
judgment and great acuteness; while his tenacious memory enabled him with 
lacility and readiness to cite precedents and authorities. Although endowed by 
nature with very considerable talents for public speaking, yet lie not only neg- 
lected the study of composition, but contemned tile art of elocution. In his 
pleading-s, however, as well as in his conversation, he displayed a great deal of 
iancy and invention, which the strength and soundness of his judgment enabled 
him to restrain within due bounds. In spite of bis want of application, and a 
strong- propensity to pleasure and dissipation, lie rose rapidly into practice at 
die bar. Rut from the course which he adopted, it seems to have been liis in- 
Iciition, without rendering’ himself a slave to business, to attain such a high 
place in his profession, as should entitle him to early promotion. Acting on 
this principle, he usually declined, except in very important cases, to prepare 
those written pleadings and arguments which at that time, and until lately, 
''ere so well known in the court of session. The labour attending ibis part of 
ds professional duty he felt to be irksome. For the same reason li.* was accus- 
tomed to return many of the briefs which were sent to him ; confining his prac- 
tice to noted cases, or such as excited general interest, in this manner, with- 
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out undergoing tlie usual drudgery of the bar, he acquired a degree of celebrity 
and distinction, which opened to him, at a period remarkably early in his 
career, the highest honours of his profession. In September 1742, when he 
had just entered his twenty-ninth year, he was appointed solicitor-general for 
Scotland, lie had obtained this appointment under the Carteret administration, 
and therefore, in 1746, when the Pelham party gained the ascendancy, lie re- 
signed this office along with the ministry; but in tlie same year, (as had hap- 
pened to his father under similar circumstances,) he was honoured by one of the 
strongest marks of admiration which his brethren at the bar could confer ; hav- 
ing been, at tlie early age of thirty-three, elected dean of the faculty of advo- 
cates; which oftice lie continued to hold until the year 1700, when he was 
elevated to the bench. 

In the beginning of the year 1754, JMr Duiidas was returned to parliament 
as member for the county of Edinburgh, and in the following summer he was 
appointed lord advocate for Scotland. During the rancorous contention of par- 
ties which at that time divided the country, it was scarcely possible to escape 
obloquy, and Mr Duttdas shared in the odium cast upon the rest of his party by the 
opposition ; but it may be truly affirmed of him, that in no instance did he swerve 
from his principles, or countenance a measure which he did not believe to be 
conducive to the general welfare of the country. He suffered much in the 
opinion of a numerous party in Scotland on account of his strenuous opposition 
to the embodying of the militia in that part of the kingdom. The alarm of in- 
vasion from France, occasioned by the small expeditions which sometimes 
threatened our coasts, lmd led to numerous meetings throughout the country to 
petition parliament in favour of the establishment of a militia force for the de- 
fence of Scotland. There were cogent reasons, however, why these petitions 
should not he acceded to. The country was still in a very unimproved condi- 
tion ; agriculture neglected, and manufactures in their infancy ; while the in- 
habitants were ns yet but little accustomed to the trammels of patient industr\. 
In such circumstances, to put arms into their hands had a tendency to revive 
that martial spirit which it was the great object of government to repress. The 
embodying of the militia was farther objectionable, inasmuch as the disaffected 
partisans of the Stuart family, although subdued were by no means reconciled to 
tlie family of Hanover; and, therefore, to arm the militia, would have been in 
effect so far to counteract the wise measure of disarming tlie Highlanders, which 
had proved so efficacious in Iranquili'/hig the northern districts of the kingdom. 
Mr Dundas’s opposition to the proposal for embodying a militia in Scotland was 
thus founded oil grounds of obvious expediency ; any risk of foreign invasion 
being more than counterbalanced by the still greater evil of a domestic force on 
which government could not implicitly rely, and which might by possibility 
have joined rather than opposed tlie invaders. The lesson taught by the rebel- 
lion in Ireland, in 1797, lias since illustrated the danger of trusting arms in the 
hands of the turbulent and disaffected, and has fully established the wisdom of 
Mr Dundas’s opposition to a similar measure in Scotland. 

On tlie 1 1th of June, 1760, Mr Dundas was appointed lord president of the 
court of session, the highest judicial office in Scotland. When he received 
this appointment, some doubts were entertained how far, notwithstanding Ins 
acknowledged and great abilities, lie possessed that power of application, and 
that measure of assiduity which are tlie first requisites for the due discharge of 
fhe duties of the high oftice he filled. Fond of social intercourse, and having 
risen to eminence as a lawyer by the almost unassisted strength of his natural 
talent*, he had hitherto submitted with reluctance to the labour of bis profes- 
sion. F’ t it speedily became evident, that one striking feature in his character 
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had remained undeveloped ; for lie had no sooner taken his seat as president, 

I hail he devoted himself to the duties of his office with an ardour which had been 
rarely exhibited by the ablest and most diligent of his predecessors ; and with 
a perseverance which continued unabated until his death. So unwearied and 
anxious was liis application to the business of the court, that he succeeded in 
disposing of an arrear of causes which had accumulated during a period of live 
sessions. This task he accomplished in the course of the summer session of 
J7(J0, and that without interrupting or impeding the current business of the 
court ; and while he presided, no similar arrear ever occurred. 

President Dun das was distinguished by great dignity and urbanity. In deliv- 
ering his opinions on the bench, lie was calm and senatorial ; avoiding the error 
into which the judges in Scotland are too apt to fall, namely, that of expressing 
themselves with the impatience and vehemence of debaters eager to support a 
particular side, or to convince or refute their opponents in an argument. Im- 
pressed with a conviction that such a style is ill suited for the bench, president 
Dundas confined himself to a calm and dispassionate summary of the lending 
facts of the case, followed by an announcement, in forcible, hut unadorned lan- 
guage, of the legal principle which ought, in his apprehension, to rule the de- 
cision. To the bar, he conducted himself with uniform attention ami respect ; 
a demeanour, on the part of the bench, to which, in former times, the Scottish 
bar was but little accustomed ; and even at this day, the deportment of the 
Scottish judges to the counsel practising before them, is apt to surprise those who 
have had opportunities of observing the courtesy uniformly displayed by the Eng- 
lish judges in their intercourse with the bar. President Dundas listened with 
patience to the reasonings of counsel; he neither anticipated the arguments 
of t lie pleader, nor interrupted him with questions; hut left him to state his 
case without interference, unless when matter evidently irrelevant was intro- 
duced, or any offence committed against, the dignity of the court. In this last 
particular, he was sufficiently punctilious, visiting the slightest symptom of dis- 
respect to the bench, with the severest animadversion. While he was thus con- 
stant in his anxiety to improve the administration of justice, and to insure due 
respect for his own court, ho was scrupulously attentive in reviewing the delu- 
sions, ami watchful in the supcriiitciidunce of the conduct of the inferior judges. 
He also treated with the greatest rigour every instance of malversation or chi- 
canery in the officers or iulerior practitioners in the courts. No calumnious or 
iniquitous prosecution, and no attempt to pervert the forms of law, to the pur- 
poses of oppression, eluded his penetration, or escaped his marked reprehension. 

A disregard or con tempt for literary attainments lias been brought as a charge 
against president Dundas; and a similar charge was, with less justice, afterwards 
made against, his celebrated brother, lord Melville. This peculiarity was the 
more remarkable in the president, because in early life he hail prosecuted those 
studies which are usually termed literary, with advantage ami success. In his 
youth he had made great proficiency in classical learning ; and as his memory 
retained faithfully whatever he had once acquired, it was not unusual with him, 
even towards the close of his life, in his speeches from the bench to cite and ap- 
ply/with much propriety, the most striking pnasnges of the ancient authors. 

Having attained the advanced age of 75 ) oars, president Dundas was seized 
with a severe and mortal illness, which, although of short continuance, was* 
violent in its nature ; and he died at his house in Adam Square, Edinburgh, on 
Hie 13th of December, 1787 ; having borne his sullVviugs with great magnani- 
mity. lie letained the perfect enjoyment of his faculties until his death, and 
was in the active discharge of his official duties down till the date of his last i II- 
,, es«. l II© was interred in flic family buri;.l-pl:o*e at Ihnlhwick. The body was 
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attended to tlie outskirts of the city by a procession consisting of all the public 
bodies in their robes and insignia. 

We cannot more appropriately close this imperfect sketch, than by subjoining 
the testimony borne to the high talents ami many virtues of president Duiidas, in 
the funeral sermon preached on the Sunday following his interment “ Jhit by 
us, my brethren,” the preacher observed, “ he was known for other virtues. 
The public have lost a lather and friend. We saw him in the more private 
walks of life, and experienced the warmth of his attachment, or the blessings of 
his protection. The same ardour of mind that marked bis public character, 
descended with him to his retirement, to enliven his devotion, and prompt his 
benevolence. Attached to the ordinances of religion, and active in his duties as 
a member of the church, he was studious to give you, in this holy place, an ex- 
ample of that public reverence which is due from all to the Father of their spi- 
rits. Hospitable in liis disposition, attentive in Ills manner, lively in liis con- 
versation, and steady in liis friendships, lie was peculiarly formed to secure the 
esteem of his acquaintance, and to promote the intercourse of social life. The 
poor, who mourn for liis loss, and liis domestics, who have grown old in his 
service, testify the general humanity of his mind, lint his family alone, and 
those who have seen him mingling with them in the tenderness of domestic en- 
dearment, knew the warmth of his paternal affections.” — “Such were the quali- 
ties that adorned the illustrious judge whose death we now deplore. If he had 
liis failings, (and the lot of humanity, alas ! was also his,) they were the failings 
of a great mind, and sprang from the same impetuosity of temper which was the 
source of his noblest virtues, flat they are now gone to the drear abode of for- 
getfulness; while his better qualities live in the hearts of the good, and will 
descend in the records of fame, to rouse the emulation of distant ages.” 

President Dundas was twice married, first to Henrietta, daughter of Sir James 
Carmichael Haillie, of Lamiiigtoii, Hart., by whom lie left four daughters ; and 
secondly, 7th September, 1 7 50, at Prestongrangc, to Jane, daughter of William 
Grant of Prestongmnge, ail excellent man, and good lawyer, who rose to the 
bench under the title, of lord Preston grange, Hy bis second lady lie left four 
sons and two daughters, of whom Robert, the eldest son, was successively lord 
advocate and lord chief baron of the court of exchequer in Scotland. 

Dundas, Rohkrt, of Arniston, lord chief baron of the court of exchequer, 
eldest son of the second lord president Dundas, by Miss Grant, youngest daugh- 
ter of William Grant, lord Preston grange, was born on the 0th of June, 1758. 
Like his distinguished predecessors, lie was educated for the legal profession, 
and became a member of the faculty of advocates in the year 1779. When Mr 
(afterwards Sir Hay) Campbell was promoted to the ollice of lord advocate, Mr 
Dundas, at a very early age, succeeded him as solicitor general ; and afterwards 
in 1789, on Sir Nay’s elevation to the president’s chair, Mr Dundas, at the age 
of 31, was appointed lord advocate. This otHce lie held for twelve years, dur- 
ing which time he sat in parliament as member for the county of Edinburgh ; 
and on the resignn Lion of chief baron Montgomery in the year 1801, lie was 
appointed his successor. Mr Dundas sat as chief baron until within a short 
time of his death, which happened at Arnistoir, on the I7tli of June, 1819, in 
the 02nd year of his age. He had previously resigned his office, and it hap- 
pened that Sir Samuel Shepherd, who succeeded him, took liis scat on the 
bench on the day on which Mr Dundas died. 

Without those striking and more brilliant talents for which his father and 
grandfather were distinguished, chief baron Duiulas, in addition to excellent 
abilities, possessed, in an eminent degree, the graces of mildness, moderation* 
and affability *, and descended to the grave, it is believed, more universally 
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loved and lamented, than any preceding member of Ills family. This is the 
more remarkable, when it is borne in mind that he liebl the responsible office of 
lord advocate during a period of unexampled difficulty, and of great political ex- 
citement and asperity. His popularity, however, was not attributable to any 
want of iinnness and resolution in the discharge of his public duties; but arose 
in a great measure, from his liberal toleration for difference in political opinion, 
at a time when that virtue was rare in Scotland ; and from his mild and gentle- 
manlike deportment, which was calculated no less to disarm his political oppo- 
nents, than to endear him to his friends. It would have been impossible, per- 
haps, for any one of his professional contemporaries to have been the immediate 
agent of government in the trials of Muir, Skirving, and Palmer, without creat- 
ing infinite public odium. 

As chief baron, Mr Dundas was no less estimable. The Scottish court of ex- 
chequer never opened a very extensive field for the display of judicial talent; 
but wherever, in the administration of the business of that court, it appeared 
that, Hie offender had erred from ignorance, or from misapprehension of the 
revenue statutes, we found the chief baron disposed to mitigate the rigour of the 
law, and to interpose his good offices on behalf of the sufferer. It was in pri- 
vate life, however, and within the circle of his own family and friends, that the 
virtues of this excellent man were chiefly conspicuous, and that liis loss was most 
severely felt. Of him it may be said, as was emphatically said of one of his 
brethren on the bench — “ he died, leaving no good man his enemy, and attend- 
ed with that sincere regret, which only those can hope for, who have occupied 
the like important stations, and acquitted themselves so well.” 

Chief baron Dundas married his cousiii-gcnnau, the honourable Miss Dundas, 
daughter of Henry, the first lord viscount Melville, by whom he left three sons, 
and two daughters ; Hubert, an advocate, and his successor in the estate of Ar- 
nistou ; Henry, ail officer in the navy ; and William Pitt. His eldest dauglitei 
is the wife of John Jlortliwick, esq. of Crookston. 

Ditxdas, David, general Sir, was born near Edinburgh, about the year 
17 .‘15. His father, who was a respectable merchant in Edinburgh, was of the 
family of Dundas of Dundas, the head of the name in Scotland ; by the mother’s 
side he was related to the tirst lord Melville. This distinguished member of a 
great family had commenced the study of medicine, but changing his intentions, 
he entered the army in the year 1752, under the auspices of Ills uncle, general 
David Watson. This able officer had been appointed to make a survey of the 
Highlands of Scotland, and lie was engaged in planning and inspecting the mili- 
tary roads through that part of the country. While engaged in this arduous un- 
dertaking, he chose young Dundas, and the celebrated general Hoy, afterwards 
quarter-master-gencral in Croat J hi tain, to be his assistants. To this appoint- 
ment was added that of a lieutenancy in the .ngineers, of which liis uncle was 
at that time senior captain, holding the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the army. 

In the year 175!), Dundas obtained a troop in the regiment of light horse 
raised by colonel Elliot, and with that gallant corps, ho embarked for Lrerniany, 
where ho acted as aid-de-camp to colonel Elliot. In that capacity he afterwards 
accompanied general Elliot in the cnodition sent out in the year 1702, under 
the command of the earl of Albemarle, against the Spanish colonics in the Most 
Indies. Oil the 28th May, 1770, he was promoted to the majority of the 15th 
dragoons, and from that corps he was removed to the 2nd regiment of horse on 
Hie Irish establishment, of which he obtained the lieutenant-colonelcy. 

H was to the ministerial in Hue nee of general v * atson that coh.nel Dundas 
owed his rapid promotion ; and he now obtained, through the same interest, a 
8 kffi appointment as quartet -master-general in Ireland, lie was also allowed to 
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soli liis commission in the dragoons, and at the same time to retain his rank in 
the army, lie afterwards exchanged his appointment for that of adjutant-gen- 
eral, and in 1781 he was promoted to the rank of colonel. 

Shortly after the peace of 1783, Frederick king of Prussia having ordered a 
grand review of the whole forces of Ids kingdom, the attention of military men 
throughout Europe was attracted to a scene so splendid. Amongst others, colo- 
nel Dundas, having obtained leave of absence, repaired to the plains of Pots- 
dam, and by observation and reflection on what he there saw, he laid the foun- 
dation of that perfect knowledge of military tactics, which he afterwards pub- 
lished under the title of “ Principles of Military Movements, chieily applicable 
to Infantry.” 

In the year 1 71)0, colonel Dundas was promoted to the rank of major-general, 
and in the following year, he was appointed colonel of the 22ml regiment of 
infantry, on which lie resigned the adjutant-generalship of Ireland. 

Previous to the publication of general Dundas’ work oil military tactics, the 
military inameiivrcs of the army were regulated by each succeeding commander- 
in-chief ; while even the manual exercise of the soldier varied with the fancy 
of the commanding officer of the regiment. The disadvantages attending so ir- 
regular a system is obvious ; for wlien two regiments were brought into the same 
garrison or ramp, they could not act together until a temporary uniformity of 
exercise had been established. To remedy these defects in our tactics, his ma- 
jesty, George 111., to whom general Dundas’ work was dedicated, ordered 
regulations to be drawn up from his book, for the use of the army ; and accord- 
ingly in June, 1792, a system was promulgated, under the title of “ Rules and 
Regulations for the formations, field-exercises, and movements of his Majesty’s 
forces ; with an injunction that the system should be strictly followed and ad- 
hered to, without any deviation whatsoever : and such orders as are formed to 
interfere with, or counteract their effects or operation, are considered hereby 
cancelled and annulled.” “ The Rides and Regulations for the Cavalry” were 
also planned by general Dundas. It is therefore to him that we are indebted 
for the first and most important steps which were taken to bring the Hritisli army 
to that high state of discipline which now renders it the most efficient army in 
Europe. 

At the commencement of the late war, general Dundas was put on the staff, 
and in autumn 1793, lie was sent out to command a body of troops at Toulon. 
While on this service, he was selected to lead a force ordered to dislodge the 
French from the heights of Arenes, which commanded the town ; and although 
lie succeeded in driving the enemy from tlieir batteries, still tlie French were 
too strong for the number of .British employed in the service, and he was ulti- 
mately driven back ; and Toulon being consequently deemed untenable, lord 
Hood judged it prudent to embark the troops and sail for Corsica. Soon after 
the expedition had effected a landing in that island, some misunderstanding 
having arisen between general Dundas and admiral Hood, the former returned 
home. 

General Dundas immediately returned to the continent, and served under the 
duke of York in Holland ; and in the brilliant action of the 10th of May, 
1794 , at Tournay, he greatly distinguished himself. During the unfortunate 
retreat of the British army, which ended in the evacuation of the Dutch terri- 
tory, general Dundas acted with much skill and great gallantry, and on the re- 
turn of geuoral Jiarcourt to England, the command of the British army devolved 
upon hiiu. Having wintered in the neighbourhood of Bremen, he embarked 
the remnant of the British forces on board the fleet oil the 1 4th of April, 1795, 
and returnc' 1 borne. 
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In December, 1795, general Dundas was removed from the command of tlie 
22<l foot, to that of the 7 th dragoons. He was also appointed governor of 
Languard-fort, and on the resignation of general Morrison, he was nominated 
qiiarter-mnster-general of the British army. 

In the expedition to Holland in the year 1799, general Dundas was one of 
the general officers selected by the commander-in-chief; and he had his full 
share in the actions of that unfortunate campaign. On the death of Sir llalpli 
Abercrombie, general Dunclas succeeded him in the command of the 2d North 
Hritish dragoons, .and also in the government of Forts George and Augustus. 
In the summer of 1801, he was second in command of the line army of 
25,000 men, which assembled in Bagshot heath ; and made uncommon exer- 
tions to bring it to the high state of discipline which it displayed on the day it 
was reviewed before liU majesty, George 111., and the royal family. 

On the 12th of March, 1803, he resigned the quarter-master-gcneralship, 
and was put on the staff* as second in command under the duke of York, when 
his majesty invested him with the riband of the order of the Hath. In the year 
1801, lie was appointed governor of Chelsea Hospital, and on the 1st June 
of that year, he, along with many others, was installed as a knight of the Batli 
in Henry VlT.'s chapel. On tlie 1 Silt of March, 1809, he succeeded the duke 
of York as commander-in-chief of the forces, which high appointment -lie held 
for two years. He was made a member of (lie privy council and colonel of the 
95th regiment. The last of the many marks of royal favour conferred on him, 
was the colonelcy of the 1st dragoon guards. 

General Dundas died on the 18th of February, 1820, and was succeeded in 
his estates by his nephew, Sir Hubert Dundas of Hcechwood, Bart. 

Dundas, the right, honourable Henry, viscount Melville and baron Dun- 
ira, was born in the year 1711. He was the son of the first, and brother to 
(he second, Kobert Dundas of Arnislou, each of whom held the high office of 
h»rd president of the court of session. Ilis father’s family, as has been men- 
tioned in the notice of Sir James Dundas of Arniston, derived their origin from 
the very ancient family of Dundas of Dundas ; his mother was the daughter of 

Sir Gordon of Invergordon, Bart. After receiving the preliminary 

branches of education at the high school and university of Fdinburgh, and 
having gone through the usual course of legal study, Mr Dundas was admitted a 
member of tlie faculty of advocates in the year 17b 3. It is related of him that 
after paying the expenses of his education and his admission to the faculty, he 
had just sixty pounds of his patrimony remaining, lie commenced his profes- 
sional career in chambers situated at the head of the Flesh-market close of 
Hdi n Imrgh ; and such was the moderate accommodation of Scottish lawyers in 
those days, that his rooms did not even front the High street. The meanness 
°f his apartments, however, is to he attributed rather to the habits of the times, 
a *id the state of Edinburgh, than to pecuniary obstacles, or to any distrust of 
success; for the member of a family so well connected in the country, and so 
Uglily distinguished in the courts before which Mr Dundas proposed to practise, 
enjoyed every advantage which a young lawyer could have desired as an intro- 
duction to his profession. In Mr Dundas these recommendations were happily 
combined with great talents and persevering application to business ; so that, 
although he did not resist the temptations to gayety and dissipation which beset 
him, he on no occasion allowed the pursuit of pleasure or amusement, to inter- 
fere with the due discharge of his professional duties. Nor did he lose any op- 
portunity which presented itself of cultivating his oratorical powers. With that 
yiew he early availed himself of the opening afforded for that species of display, 
J n the annual sittings of the general assembly of the church of Scotland. As a 
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lay member of tliat venerable body, Mr Dumlas gave a foretaste of tli.it manly 
eloquence ami address, which in after life rendered him the able coadjutor of 
JMr l’itt in the management of the house of commons during a period of unex- 
ampled diiliculty. 

The first official appointment which Mr Dundas held, was that of one of the 
assessors to the magistrates of the city of Edinburgh, lie was afterwards do- 
pute-advocate, that is, one of the three or four barristers who, by delegation 
from tile lord advocate, prepare indictments, attend criminal trials, both in 
Edinburgh and on tlie circuits of the high court of justiciary ; and in general, 
discharge, under the lord advocate, his function of public prosecutor. The of- 
fice of solicitor general for Scotland, was the next step in Mr Dundas' promo- 
tion ; and with regard to this part of his career it is suilicient to observe, tliat 
his sound judgment, sagacity, and prompt discernment as a lawyer, obtained for 
bis pleadings the respect and attention of the ablest judges on the bench, (no 
small praise, considering the manner in which the bench of tlie court of session 
was at tliat time occupied,) and held out to him the certainty of the highest 
honours of tlie profession in Scotland, had lie limited his ambition to that 
object. 

To the high estimation in which Mr Dumlas was held, at a period compara- 
tively eaVly in life, lord Karnes bears battering testimony in the dedication to 
his “ Elucidations of the common and statute law of Scotland.” 'That dedica- 
tion is dated in 1777, and the following are the terms in which this distin- 
guished lawyer and philosopher addresses Mr Dumlas : — “ Though law has 
been my chief employment in a long and laborious life, I can, however, address 
my young friend without even a blush, requesting his patronage to this little 
work. As in some instances it pretends to dissent from established practice, 1 
know few men, young or old, who have ) our candour to make truth welcome 
against their own prepossessions ; still fewer who have your talents to make it 
triumph over the prepossession of others.” Mr Boswell, the biographer of 
Johnson, furnishes another contemporary account of Mr Dumlas as a Scottish 
barrister, which is equally laudatory. In reference to the celebrated case of 
Knight, the negro, who claimed his freedom as a consequence of setting his 
foot on the soil of Scotland, Mr Boswell, writing also under the date of 1777, 
mentions that Mr Dundas had volunteered his aid to Knight. The leading 
lawyers were retained on both sides, and exerted themselves to the uttermost, 
end the following is Mr Boswell's account of the impression made on him by 
Mr Dundas eloquence : “ Mr Dumlas’ Scottish accent, which has been so often in 
vain obtruded as an objection to his powerful abilities in parliament, was no dis- 
advantage to liim in bis own country. And 1 do declare, that upon this 
memorable question, be impressed me, and I believe all bis audience, with 
such feelings as were produced by some of the most eminent orations of anti- 
quity. This testimony l liberally give to the excellence of an old friend, with 
whom it has been iny lot to difier very widely upon many political topics ; yet 
I persuade myself, without malice, a great majority of the lords of session de- 
cided for the negro” — Boswell's Johnson, vol. iii. p. 200, 

We have now reached a stage of Mr Dundas’ life, at which he may be almost 
said to have taken leave of the Scottish bar, and of law as a profession, and to 
have entered on a scene where objects of still higher ambition presented them- 
selves. In 1774, he stood candidate for the county of Edinburgh in the gen- 
eral election of that year, and was returned in opposition to the ministerial 
influence. But b** soon joined the party then in power, and became a strenuous 
supporter of lord North’s administration. He frequently spoke in the house of 
commons, .aid notwithstanding the disadvantages of an ungraceful manner, and 
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a provincial accent, he was always listened to with attention, on account of the 
clearness of his statements and the weight of his arguments. As a reward for 
his services, he was, in 1775, appointed lord advocate of Scotland, oil the ele- 
vation of Sir James Montgomery to the office of lord chief baron ; and in 
1777, he obtained the sinecure appointment of keeper of the king’s signet for 
Scotland. 

The lord advocate holds the highest political office in Scotland, and is always 
expected to have a seat in parliament, where he discharges something resem- 
bling the duties of secretary of state for that quarter of the kingdom. And Mr 
Diuidus, from the time of his obtaining this appointment, appears to have devoted 
his chief attention to public business and party politics. The contentions 
among political parties ran very high towards the close of lords North’s admin- 
istration ; but supported by the king, that nobleman was long enabled to hold 
out against the unpopularity occasioned by the disastrous progress of the Ameri- 
can war, aggravated by the eloquent invectives of an opposition, perhaps the 
most talented which any British ministry ever encountered. The result of the 
unfortunate campaign of 1781, however, compelled lord North to resign. Mr 
Dundas had supported his administration; but at the same time, by maintaining 
a cautious forbearance during this arduous struggle for power, he ingratiated 
himself with all parties. Nor is it uninteresting to observe the manner in which 
at this period lie met the opposition of Mr Pitt, then a young man, in his 
twenty-first year ; but who, even at that early age, was so remarkably gifted, 
that a man of Mr Dundas’ penetration was at no loss to foresee and to predict 
his speedy rise to the highest political distinction. We quote from Tontliue’s 
life of that great statesman. “The lord advocate, (Mr Dundas) who had been a 
uniform supporter of the American war, and was one of the ablest debaters in 
favour of the administration, replied to Mr Pitt. After adverting, in general 
terms, to several persons who had taken part in the debate, he proceeded thus, 
with a sort of prophetic eulogy — ‘ The honourable gentleman who spoke last, 
claims my particular approbation. 1 am unwilling to say to that honourable 
gentleman’s face, wliat truth would exact from me were he absent ; but even 
now, however unusual it may be, 1 must declare, that l find myself impelled to 
rejoice in the good fortune of my country”, and my fellow subjects, who are 
destined, at some future day, to derive the most important services Iroin so hap- 
py a union of first-rate abilities, high integrity, bold and honest independency 
of conduct, and the most persuasive eloquence.’ ” 

Wlu-ii the fall of lord North’s administration became certain, Mr Dundas’ 
knowledge of public business, and his intimate acquaintance with the state ol 
the nation, rendered him a most valuable accession to the new administration. 
He held no office, however, except that of lord advocate under the Rockingham 
ministry ; blit tlie dissensions in the cabinet which followed the death of lord 
Rockingham, and the promotion of lord Shelburne to the premiership, made 
way for Mr Dundas, who, in 178-2, was appointed treasurer of the Navy. The 
administration under which he thus accepted oltice was however speedily dis- 
placed by the celebrated coalition administration ; on the formation of which 
Mr Dundas resigned, and became the able coadjutor of Mr Pitt, in bis op- 
position to the measures proposed by Mr Fox and lord North. At that time 
public attention was turned very much to India, in the hope apparently, that in 
that quarter of the globe the country might find something to counterbalance 
the loss of our American colonies. The complaints of misgoverimient in India 
were very loud. The British conquests in that country were at the same time 
rapidly extending ; and, at last, the dissensions in the supreme council of Ben- 
gal rendered it necessary to bring the subject hi* fore parliament. In April, 
n. 2 a 
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1782, on the motion of lord North, a secret committee was appointed to inquire 
into the causes of the war in India, and the unfavourable state of the company’s 
a/ lairs. Of this committee Mr Duntlas (who had previously rendered himself 
remarkable in parliament for his intimate acquaintance with the affairs of 
India) was appointed chairman. Jlis reports, extending to several folio 
volumes, were drawn up with great ability and precision, and contained a mass 
of authentic and important information concerning the transactions of the com- 
pany ami their servants, both at home and abroad, of tlie very highest value. 
These reports Mr Dumlas followed up by a “ Dill for the better regulation and 
government of the British possessions in India, and lor the preservation and 
security thereof. ’’ But the ministry having intimated their intention to oppose 
this measure, and to introduce one of their own, Mr Dumlas did not attempt to 
carry it through tlie House; and in November, 1783, the ministerial pledge was 
redeemed by the introduction of Mr Fox’s famous Mast India bill. 

It is foreign to the purpose of the present memoir to inquire into the merits 
or demerits of this celebrated bill. It met, as is well known, the uncompro- 
mising opposition of Mr Pitt and Mr Dundas. Nevertheless it passed the 
house of commons, by Large majorities, and would also have been carried 
through the house of lords, but. for the firmness of the king, which led, of 
course, to the resignation of lord North and Mr Fox ; when Mr Pitt was called 
to the helm of affairs. On first taking oflice this great statesman had to con- 
tend against a majority of the house of commons, and in this arduous struggle 
lie was most powerfully aided by Mr Dundas, who led the ministerial party in 
the house of commons during tlie temporary absence of Air Pitt prior to bis 
re-election, after his acceptance of tlie chancellorship of the exchequer. This 
extraordinary contest between the ministers and parliament was terminated by 
the general election of 17 84*. In the new parliament Mr Pitt had a decided 
majority; and very soon after its meeting lie introduced his India bill. The 
introduction of that measure was also preceded by a select committee, of which 
Mr Dumlas was chairman; and although the new bill was not liable to the 
strong objections which liad been urged against that of Mr Fox, it nevertheless 
encountered a very serious opposition, and might have been greatly obstructed 
or mutilated in its progress, but for the assistance of Mr Dumbs, llis ini i- 
mate acquaintance with Indian affairs, and Ids skill and dexterity as a debater, 
were invaluable to government, and contributed, in no inconsiderable degree, 
to neutralize, or overcome, tlie opposition of tlie Fast India Company, and ulti- 
mately to carry the bill triumphantly through parliament. 

We have Dr Tomline’s testimony to the valuable assistance rendered by Mr 
Dumlas at that time. “ Though the whole business of the nation,” (says lie, 
talking of Mr Pitt), iC rested upon him, as the sole minister in the house of com- 
mons, it would be injustice not to mention, that lie liad a most able adviser and 
supporter in Mr Dumlas, wlio bad been accustomed to take an active part in 
parliament during lord North’s administration, and wlio now exerted his vigor- 
ous understanding and manly powers of debate, in a manner highly useful to 
Mr Pitt. I hi him he could always rely as ready to argue judiciously, and with 
effect, any point which might be brought into discussion ; and the particular 
attention which Mr Dundas had for many years given to the aflairs of India, 
enabled him to render Mr Pitt the most essential service, in arranging and car- 
rying through parliament liis plan for the future government of that important 
part of the British empire .” — Life of Mr Pitt , vol. i. p. 567. 

Mr Dumlas had been restored to his office of treaurer of the navy, imme- 
diately on tlie formation of Mr Pitt’s administration ; and on tlie passing of the 
Fast Indi bill he was also .appointed president of the board of control. A* 
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treasurer of the navy Mr Dunlins’ services were in the highest degree beneficial. 
11 is arrangements for the disbursement of the money appropriated to this branch 
of the public service, substituted order and economy in the place of perplexity 
and profusion. lie, at the same time, provided for greater promptitude in the 
payment of the seamen’s wages; and, in order to render the service still more 
attractive, he introduced and carried through parliament, various measures cal- 
culated to improve the condition and increase the comforts of the seamen in the 
royal navy. In particular, he got an net passed for preventing the passing of 
forged instruments. By this act, the wills and powers of attorney, executed by 
seamen, were required to be counter-signed by the otlicers of the port at which 
they were dated, and thus a check was given to numerous frauds against the 
families of sailors who were either absent or who had fallen in the service of 
their country, lie also introduced a bill which was afterwards passed, empower- 
ing seamen, to make over half their pay to their wives and families. By these 
and other reforms which ho effected in the naval department, Mr Dundas, while 
he greatly increased the efficacy of the navy, showed a humane consideration 
lor those engaged in the service, which is at this day gratefully remembered by 
many members of that profession, who can speak from their own experience of 
their obligations to one who was most .justly called “ the sailor's friend.” Among 
the measures introduced by Mr Dundas while he held the treasurership of the 
navy, was the act for the regulation of the money destined for the service of the 
navy. Previously the salary of the treasurer of the navy was £"2000 per 
annum; but the perquisites attached to the office, and particularly the command 
of the public money, added greatly to the emoluments. In order to prevent 
the risk, profusion, and irregularity inseparable from such a system, Mr Dundas’ 
bill fixed the salary at £4000, and prohibited the treasurer from making any 
private or individual use of the public money. It was in consequence of a sup- 
posed violation of this statute, that Mr Dundas, at a later period of his life, was 
exposed to much unmerited obloquy, and made the subject of a public inquiry, 
to which wo shall have occasion more particularly to advert in the sequel. 

In the session of 1784, Mr Duiulas introduced his bill for restoring Hie 
estates in Scotland, forfeited on account of the rebellion of 1745. The expe- 
diency of this measure as a means of conciliating the inhabitants of the northern 
part of the island, and reconciling them to the reigning family was manifest ; 
still it was necessary, for obvious reasons, so far to cover the true motive, and 
to represent the boon as a reward to the people of Scotland for the services 
which they had rendered in the armies of the country, during the recent wars. 
And such accordingly was the tone taken by the supporters of the measure. 1 

As president of the hoard of control, Mr Duiulas’ services were no less bene- 
hcial to the country. His sound judgment and remarkable business talents, 
combined with his intimate acquaintance with the complicated and multifarious 
details of the bast India company’s allhirs, enabled him to simplify and reduce 
to order what had been previously an absolute chaos. Hence, also, in parlia- 


It was in tlu! course of the delates on this bill that Mr Duiulas introduced a passage from 
a speech of the great lord Chatham, which :nay net seem altogether out of place here, not. 
onl) on account of its intrinsic merit and pertinency, but also as indicative of the superiority 
ot that great man's mind to those national prejudices which are happily now wearing out, hut 
which, in those days, were openly avowed in very high quarters. “ 1 aiii,” said lord ( llinthniii. 

above all local prejudices, and care not whether a man lias been rocked in a cradle in fh is, or 
on the other side ot the Tweed: 1 sought only for merit, and l found it in the mountains of 
lie north. I there found a hard)' nice of men, able to do then vomit n service: t ut labouring 
under a proscription. I called them forth to hereid, and sent them to' light her kittles. They 
did not disappoint my expectation-: for their fidelity ‘could only .■ piall.d by their valour, 
Which Big nidi zed their own and their country’s renew u, all ovn the world.” 
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incut, he was at all times prepared to give the requisite explanations, and to fur- 
nish full information concerning Indian matters ; while it was his constant 
endeavour to collect, and to avail himself of the information and suggestions 
which his situation placed at his command, in order to introduce those reforms 
in the company’s administration which the rapid extension of their possessions 
in that quarter of tho world rendered necessary. It was with this view, that, in 
the session of 1786, Mr Dun das carried a bill through parliament for effecting 
certain modifications and improvements in Mr Pitt’s India bill. In the same 
session Mr llurke originated those discussions which terminated in the impeach- 
ment of Mr Hastings. It is now well known that, on that occasion , the exuber- 
ant and inexhaustible eloquence of Mr liurke, was, without his being aware of 
it, to a certain extent made subservient, not only to party purposes, but to the 
gratification of the private animosity of Mr Francis. We can now look back 
dispassionately and with sympathy to the unmerited and protracted sufferings 
to which Mr Hastings was subjected ; but, during the progress of the investiga- 
tion, truth as well as justice were lost sight of, amidst the splendid declamation 
of some of the greatest orators who ever appeared in parliament, Kven Mr 
Dundas seems to have yielded to the prevailing delusion ; for although he uni- 
formly opposed himself to the spirit of persecution which characterized the pre- 
ceedings of the accusers, and ultimately defeated their object, he made no 
attempt to vindicate Mr Hastings from those charges, which, when stript of 
rhetorical and oriental embellishments, were found to be either entirely ground- 
less, or such as admitted of explanations not only reconcileable with Mr Has* 
tings’ innocence, but which actually exhibited him as at once the benefactor <>L 
the natives, and as one who, by the vigour and wisdom of his administration, had 
contributed more than any of his predecessors to the extension ami consolida- 
tion of the company ’s possessions in India. 

After biking part with Mr Pitt in the debates on the regency question, dur- 
ing the king’s illness iu 1788, the next prominent feature in Mr Dumlas’ pub- 
lic life, was bis steady and determined opposition to the pernicious principles of 
the French revolution. In that memorable struggle in which the salvation of 
this country was attributable chiefly to the energy and firmness of Mr Pitt, the 
minister, as usual, found in Mr Dundas his most able and cordial coadjutor. 
In 171)1, lie was appointed principal secretary of state for tho home department, 
and thus became a member of tho cabinet, lie, at the same time, retained his 
other appointments ; and yet, such was his aptitude for business, and his unwearied 
application to his official duties, that the three important departments committed 
to him, never were in a state of greater efficiency, Many of the most ap- 
proved public measures originated with, or were directly promoted by him. 
Among those were the formation of the fenciblc regiments, the supplementary 
militia, the volunteer corps, and the provisional cavalry. The whole, iu short, 
of that domestic military force which, during the war, consequent on the French 
revolution, was raised and kept in readiness ns a defence at once against foreign 
invasion and internal disturbance, was projected and organized under the direc- 
tion of Mr Dundas. To him also we owe the improved system of distributing 
the army throughout the country in barracks and garrisons, by which, in times 
of commercial distress and political agitation, tho most prompt protection to the 
lives and property of the inhabitants might be afforded. On the accession of 
the duke of Fort land and his party to tho ministry, in 1793, it was thought 
advisable to appoint a third secretary of state, rather than remove Mr Dundas 
from the superintendence of tho military system which ho had brought into 
operation. Accordingly, while the duke of Portland took the home secretaryship, 
Mr Dundas in 1791, was nominated secretary of state for the war department 
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At this time he also held the office of keeper of the privy seal of Scotland, and 
governor of the bank of Scotland ; still retaining the presidency of the board 
of control and tho treasurership of the navy, — which last office lie continued to 
hold until May, 1800; his other political offices he held until liis resignation 
along with Mr Pitt, in 1801. 

While in the house of commons, Mr Dundas represented first the county, and 
afterwards the city of Edinburgh. He sat for the county from 1774, to 1787, 
and for the city, from the latter year, until 1802, when he was raised to the 
peerage. And during the whole course of his official life he was considered as 
virtually the minister of Scotland. He had what is called the political patron- 
age of that quarter of the kingdom; and so acted, as well in the discharge 
of his various public duties, as in the distribution of the favours of govern- 
ment, (I at he attached to himself, and to the administration of which he formed 
a part, the gre^t majority of the men of rank, property, and inilueiice in that 
country. It has been objected to him, that in the exercise of this patronage he 
looked too exclusively to his own political partisans ; but in justice to him, it 
must inner bo forgotten, that lie held office in times when the acrimony of his 
opponents (to say nothing of the dangerous principles avowed by some of them) 
put conciliation entirely out of the question ; and besides, the charge is to a 
great extent unjust ; for on liis trial it was admitted, even by liis bitterest ene- 
mies, that in disposing of appointments in tlie navy and army lie was remarkable 
for bis impartiality and indifference to party distinctions. Nor is it possible to 
overlook the fact, that the political party by whom this charge has been brought 
against Mr Dundas, have always been proverbial for their own adherence to the 
practice they are so ready to condemn in biui. 

When Mr Pitt retired from office in 1801, previous to the peace of Amiens, 
Mr Dundas followed bis example. On that occasion he laid before parliament 
a very favourable statement of the condition in which the Hast India company's 
affairs then were ; and although his opponents did not fail to cavil at his views, 
yet all parties concurred in expressing the highest approbation of the niauner 
in which Mr Dundas bad discharged bis duty ns president of the board of con- 
trol. The court of directors were disposed to award him more substantial marks 
of their gratitude ; but finding that he had resolved to decline any pecuniary 
remuneration, they confeired a pension of £2000 per annum, on Mrs Dundas. 
About the same time the town council of Edinburgh testified their sense of his 
merit, by resolving, at an extraordinary meeting called for the purpose, that a 
subscription should be opened for the erection of a statue of him as a tribute of 
gratitude for bis lengthened and eminent public; services. 

In the year 1802, the Addington administration raised Mr Dundas to the 
peerage by the titles of viscount of Melville, in the county of Edinburgh, and 
baron of Dun ira, in tlie county of Perth. Pn this event, the town council ol 
Edinburgh again caiue forward, and in a letter addressed to him by the lord 
provost, in the name of the council, expressed their attachment to him and liis 
family ; their admiration of his talents; and their gratitude for the many ser- 
vices which he had rendered to liis country, and particularly to tlie city of Edin- 
burgh. This address lord Melville answered in person, taking occasion, in a 
speech delivered at a meeting of tho town council, to touch on various interest- 
ing topics, and, in particular, to bring under their notice one of the practical bles- 
sings of tho Uritish constitution, of w hich his own life afforded a very striking exam- 
ple. <( Having mentioned the constitution under which we have the happiness to 
live,” said his lordship. “ I luist 1 shall not be though i to deviate very hir tri m tlie 
object of my present address, if I presume to trouble you with one observation, re- 
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suiting from the situation in which I am now placed. 1 will not trouble you with 
any of the particulars of the outset of my life ; they are too well known to need any 
detail from me. I content myself with barely alluding to them. It has pleased 
Providence to bless my family with success beyond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions : while we, therefore, continue to resist the pernicious effects of these 
frantic principles of ideal equality, incompatible with the government of tlie 
world, and tlie just order of human society, let us rejoice in those substantial 
blessings, the result of real freedom and of equal Laws, which open to the fair, 
ambition of every British subject the means of pursuing with success those objects 
of honour, and those situations of power, the attainment of which, in other 
countries, rest solely upon a partial participation of personal favour, and the 
enjoyment of which rests upon the precarious tenure of arbitrary power. It is 
impossible to look round to any quarter without seeing splendid examples of 
the truth of this remark.” 

On 31r Pitt resuming the premiership in 1804, lord Melville was appointed 
first lord of the admiralty ; but this important office he did not long enjoy. 
The earl of St Vincent, his predecessor at the head of the admiralty, had ob- 
tained the appointment of a commission of inquiry to investigate certain sus- 
pected abuses in the naval department of the public service. That commission, 
in their tenth report, implicated lord Melville, while lie held the treasurership 
of the navy, in a breach of the statute which he had himself introduced in 
1785 ; whereby the treasurer of the navy was prohibited from converting to 
his own use or emolument, any part of the public money voted for the service 
of the navy. This report led to an unsatisfactory correspondence between lord 
Melville and tlie commissioners; and on the 8th of April, 1805, Mr Whitbread 
brought the matter under the notice of the house of commons. After a speech 
full of violent invective, that gentleman moved thirteen resolutions, to the died 
generally, that lord Melville lia<l been guilty of gross malversation, and breach 
of duty, in so far as he bad misapplied or misdirected certain sums of public 
money, and had also in violation of the act of parliament, retained in his pos- 
session, or authorized his confidential agent, Mr Alexander Trotter, who hold 
the office of paymaster of the navy, to retain, and to speculate in the funds, and 
discount private bills with tlie balances of the public money, voted for the ser- 
vice of the navy, in tlie profits of which transactions lord Melville had partici- 
pated. Mr l’itt, after an eloquent and able defence of lord Melville, concluded 
by moving as an amendment, that the tenth report he referred to a select com 
mitteo of the house, lie was replied to by lord Uenry Petty, now lord Twins* 
downe, Mr Pox, and other leading members of the whig party ; and tlie result 
was, that in a very full house (435), the original resolutions were carried by the 
speaker’s casting vote. 

The debate was then adjourned to the 10th of April, 1805, on which day 
Mr Pitt announced to the house on its meeting, that in consequence of the vote 
of the former evening, lord Melville had resigned the office of first lord of the 
admiralty. Mr Whitbread then delivered another vituperative speech, and con- 
cluded- by moving that an address should he presented to the king, praying that 
lord Melville might be dismissed “ from all offices held by him (luring pleasure, 
and from his majesty’s council and presence for ever.” Mr Canning, who at 
that time held the office of treasurer of the navy, deprecated the rancour with 
which the whig party were proceeding. — He contrasted their conduct with that 
of lord Melville himself, when lord Urey and the earl of St Vincent were on 
their trial before the house, under similar circumstances, upon which occasion, 
lord Melville, although the political opponent of these noblemen, had strenu- 
ously defended them ; while lie, “ so far from experiencing equal generosity, 
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was now persecuted and limited down ; and by wliom ? by the friends of lord 
Grey and earl St Vincent ! Ho congratulated the gentlemen on their sense, 
true spirit, and virtue ; and prayed God Almighty to forbid that he should ever 
imitate their example.” The debate concluded by a vote that a copy of the 
resolutions of the 8th of April should be laid before his majesty by the whole 
house. Some discussion afterwards took place as to the ulterior measures to 
be adopted against lord Melville and Mr Trotter, in the course of which, the 
same extraordinary acrimony was displayed ; and on the 6th of May, Mr Pitt 
intimated that his majesty had been advised, in deference to the prevailing 
sense of the house, to strike the name of lord Melville out of the list of the 
privy council, and that accordingly, it would be erased, on the first day on 
which a council should he held. In making this communication, Mr Pitt ap- 
peared to be deeply affected ; but no sympathy was shown on the opposition 
benches. On the contrary, it is impossible to deny, that relentless exultation 
over the expected downfall of an illustrious public servant, and a total disregard 
for the feelings of his friend the premier, were too prominently manifested by 
the whig party, on that, ns on every other occasion on which this painful subject 
was before the house. 

On tlio 11 til of June, the speaker stated that lie had received a letter from 
lord 31elville, announcing his readiness to attend and be examined relative to 
tile tenth report. He was thereupon admitted, and a chair placed for him 
within the bar ; when he entered upon a concise vindication of his conduct ; 
declaring liis entire ignorance of Mr Trotter’s speculations with the public mo- 
ney, either in the funds, or as a private banker ; denied all connivance at the 
violation of the statute 25th George III., relative to the money voted to the 
navy ; and solemnly asserted, that on no occasion whatever, had lie authorized 
Mr Trotter to draw money from the bank for liis own private emolument ; — 
the only object in allowing him to lodge money with private bankers having 
been to facilitate the public payments. In short, lord Melville gave those ex- 
planations of his conduct which were afterwards triu m phantly established on his 
trial, by evidence. Hut, as may be easily believed, they did not, at this time, 
satisfy liis opponents ; and after a protracted debate, and more than one divi- 
sion adverse to the whig party, it was at last resolved, that the mode of proce- 
dure should be by impeaching his lordship at the bar of the house of lords, of 
high crimes and misdemeanours. On the 26th of June, a committee of twenty- 
one members was appointed to prepare articles of impeachment : — 31r Whit- 
bread’s name being placed at the head. Among the members of this committee 
were Mr Fox, Mr Grey (now earl Grey), Mr Sheridan, lord Archibald Hamil- 
ton, and other leaders of the party. The committee on the 4th of March, 1806, 
made a report to the house, of certain new information which had come to tlieir 
knowledge; and the result of the debate which ensued, was an additional ar- 
ticle of impeachment. To this new article lord Melville was of course allowed 
to put in a replication; and the preliminaries being at length adjusted, the 
house of lords tixed the 2i)th of April, 1806, for the trial. 

This imposing exhibition was conducted with the customary pomp and solem- 
nity. Westminster hall was, as usual, iitted up for the occasion; and the no- 
bility, including the princes of the blood, having taken their places in the full 
robes of their respective ranks, this tribunal, the most august and venerable in 
the world, proceeded to the discharge of their high duty. The articles of im- 
peachment resolved into ten charges, of which the following is the substance. — 
k That lord Melville, while treasurer of the navy, prior to January, 1786, 
fraudulently applied to his own use, or at least mis-directed, and would not ex- 
plain how, £ 10,000, of the money which came into his hands as treasurer of 
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the navy.— 2. That, in violation of the act of parliament already mentioned, lie 
permitted Mr Trotter to draw large sums from the money issued to the treasurer 
for the use of the navy, and to place it in the banking house of Messrs Coutts 
and Co. in his (Mr Trotter’s) own name. — 3. That while he held the office of 
treasurer of the navy, and after the passing of the forcsaid act, he permitted 
Mr Trotter to draw large sums of money from the treasurer’s public account, 
kept with the bank of England, under the said statute, and to place those sums 
in 3Ir Trotter’s individual account with (Joutts and Co., for purposes of private 
emolument. — 1. That after the 10th of January, 1786, and while treasurer of 
the navy, he fraudulently, and illegally, and lor his own private advantage, or 
emolument, look from the public money, set apart for the use of the navy, 
j£L 0,000; and that he and Mr Trotter, by mutual agreement, destroyed the 
vouchers of an account current kept between them, in order to conceal tlie ad- 
vances of money made by Mr Trotter to liim, and the account or considerations 
on which such advances were made. — 5. That whilst Mr Trotter was thus ille- 
gally using the public money, he made, in part therefrom, several large ad- 
vances to lord Melville, and destroyed the vouchers, as aforesaid, in order to con- 
ceal the fact. — 6. That in particular, he received an advance of £22,000, without 
interest, partly from the public money, illegally in Mr Trotter’s bands, and partly 
from Mr Trotter’s own money in the hands of Messrs (Mutts, and destroyed the 
vouchers as aforesaid. — 7. That lie received an advance of £22,000 from Mr 
Trotter, for which, as alleged by himself, he was to pay interest; for concealing 
which transaction the vouchers were destroyed as aforesaid. — 8. That during 
all, or the greater part of the time that he was treasurer, and Mr Trotter pay- 
master of the navy, Mr Trotter gratuitously transacted his (lord Melville’s) 
private business, as his agent, and from time to time advanced him from £10,000, 
to £20,000, taken partly from the public money, and partly from Mr 
Trotter’s own money, lying mixed together indiscriminately in Messrs Coutts’ 
hands ; whereby lord Melville derived profit from Mr Trotter’s illegal acts. — !>. 
That Mr Trotter so acted gratuitously as lord Melville’s agent, in consideration 
of his connivance at the forcsaid illegal appropriations of the public money ; nor 
could Mr Trotter, as lord Melville knew, have made such advances otherwise 
than from the public money at his disposal by his lordship’s connivance, ami 
with liis permission. — 10. That lord Melville, while treasurer of the navy, at 
divers times between the years 1782, and 1786, took from the moneys paid to 
him as treasurer of the navy, £27,000, or thereabouts, which sum he illegally 
applied to his own use, or to some purpose other than the service of the navy ; 
and continued this fraudulent and illegal conversion of the public money, after 
the passing of the act for regulating the office of treasurer of the navy. 

The charges, of which the above is an abstract, having been read, Mr Whit- 
bread, as leading manager for the house of commons, opened the case in an 
elaborate speech, in which he detailed, and commented on, the evidence which 
the managers proposed to adduce. This was followed by the examination <>1 
witnesses in support of the several charges ; the chief witness being Mr Trotter 
himself, in whose favour an act of indemnity had been passed, in order to qual- 
ify him to give his testimony with safety. The examination of tho witnesses in 
support of the charges occupied nearly nine days. On the tenth day of the 
trial. Sir Samuel Komilly, one of the managers, gave a summary of what, as he 
maintained, had been proved, lie was followed by Mr Ploiner, the leading 
counsel for lord Melville, who opened tho defence in a speech of distinguished 
ability, the. delivery of which occupied two days. The substance of the deience 
was, that lord Melville, so far from being accessory to, or conniving at, 31 r 
Trotters appropriation of the public money, was entirely ignorant of these ine- 
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gular practices. As to the £10,000, it was admitted to have been diverted from 
the service of the navy, and used in another department of the public service, 
but this was prior to the passing of the foresaid act, when such a proceeding was 
perfectly lawful and customary ; and at any rate, no part of that sum was .ap- 
plied either directly or indirectly to the individual profit or advantage of lord 
Melville. Mr Plomer farther showed, that lord Melville had been remarkable 
during liis whole life for liis carelessness about money, and for liis superiority 
to all mercenary motives — that while lie held the office of treasurer of the navy, 
he had voluntarily relinquished the salary attached to the office of secretary of 
stale, to the aggregate amount of £3-1,730, being a sum exceeding the whole of 
the public money which he was said to have misapplied — that if there h:ul been 
any irregularity ac all, it was imputable solely to Mr Trotter, and perhaps, to a 
slight degree of laxity on the part of lord Melville, whose attention was distracted 
by many engrossing and more important public duties. Witnesses were then called 
to prove that lord Melville had voluntarily relinquished, for the benefit of the 
public, £8,(548, J 3s. iid., in the home department, and £20,081, 7s. 5d. in 
the war department, making a total of £31,730, 0s. 7d.; and the ca se on the 
part of the defendant was then concluded by a very able speech from Mr Adam, 
now lord chief commissioner of the jury court in Scotland. Sir Arthur Piggot, 
on the part of tlic managers of the house of commons, replied at some length to 
the legal arguments of Messrs Plomer and Adam, and Mr Whitbread closed the 
case liy a reply upon the evidence, in the course of which he resumed the invec- 
tive and sarcasm against lord Melville, which had distinguished his opening 
speech, as well as all his speeches on this subject in the house of commons. It 
would seem, however, if we are to judge from the result, that either his sarcasm 
or his arguments had by this time lost their efficacy. Alter a few words from 
Mr Plomer, the peers adjourned, and having met again, after an interval of 
nearly a month, on the. 10th of June, to determine on lord Melville’* guilt or 
innocence, lie was acquitted of every charge by triumphant majorities. On the 
4th charge in particular, which concerned the sum of £10,000, alleged to have 
been applied by lord Melville for liis own advantage or emolument, tlicir lord- 
ship* were unanimous in their acquittal ; .and in general the majorities were 
very large on all the charges which imputed corrupt or fraudulent intentions to 
lord Melville. The votes on the several charges w r ere as follow:—— 



(J u fit if. 

AW Guilty. 

Majority. 

First charge, . 

Hi . 

. 110 . 

. 103 

Nuroml charge, 

50 

7!) 

23 

Third charge, . 

52 . 

. S3 . 

. 31 

Fourth charge, 

N one 

All 

— 

Fifth charge, . 

4 . 

. 131 . 

. 127 

Sixth charge, 

•IS 

87 

39 

Seventh charge, 

SO . 

85 . 

. 35 

Kiglith charge, . 

11 

121 

107 

N intli charge. 

1(» . 

. no . 

. 103 

Tenth charge, 


123 

111 


The dukes of York, Cumberland, and Cambridge, generally voted not guilty . 
The dukes of Clarence, Kent, and Sussex, guilty, except of the 4th charge. 
The lord chancellor, Krskine, generally voted with the dukes ot Clarence, Kent, 
and Sussex. The prince of Wales was not present. 

On looking back dispassionately to the whole of this proceeding, it is impos- 
sible not to be struck with the rancour with which it was characterized. Had 
lord Melville been a rapacious and mercenary peculator, enriching himself at 
n. 2 s 
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the public expense, or a vindictive political partisan, and otherwise undistin- 
guished, we might have found some excuse for the uncompromising courso 
adopted. But the reverse of all that was the fact. He was confessedly a gene- 
rous and higli-minded competitor in the great game of politics; incapable of 
pecuniary meanness — impoverished rather than enriched by his connexion with 
the state, and the consequent - expense in which it involved him; — and above 
all, lie was, by the admission even of his enemies, a most meritorious public 
servant, who, during a long and laborious oflicial career, had conferred great 
and lasting benefits on his country. On this last point we can have no better 
testimony than that of Mr Whitbread himself, who, on this very trial, was con- 
strained, in common justice, to admit, — “ that, during the time lord Melville 
was treasurer of the navy, several most beneficial regulations took place in bis 
office, and several acts were passed for the protection and defence of those who 
were before unprotected and defenceless. r llie widows and orphans of those 
gallant sons of the empire, who were fighting the battles of their country, were 
the objects of his peculiar care, and a number of lives were preserved by liis 
prudent and generous interposition. However detestable the crime may be, it 
had been a common practice to forge the wills of those who fell in the defence 
of the state, and this atrocious conduct, and its pernicious consequences, have 
been, in a great degree, prevented by the salutary plans recommended by the 
defendant; for which lie deserves the thanks of the British people.” Mr Whit- 
bread might easily have extended liis eulogy to the defendant’s public conduct 
as president of the board of control, as home secretary, as secretary of state for 
the war department, and finally to liis patriotic exertions for the improvement 
of his native country of Scotland. 

Yet such was the man, who, after having been held up to popular execration, 
in vague and declamatory speeches in parliament, was brought to liis trial la- 
bouring not only under the odium and prejudice thus excited, but actually pun- 
ished before trial ; for it never can be forgotten, that his accusers, before 
attempting to prove the charges, in the proof of which they ultimately failed, 
and even before putting him on liis trial, liad declared him incapable of public 
trust, and had succeeded in getting his name crazed from the list of the privy 
council. In such circumstances of degradation and obloquy, with liis cause to a 
certain extent prejudged, and almost overwhelmed by the weight and influence 
of his adversaries, his acquittal was indeed the triumph of justice, tnnd a memor- 
able encomium on the impartiality of the august tribunal before which the trial 
proceeded. Nor is it necessary for lord Melville’s vindication from the graver 
charges to deny that he was guilty'of a certain degree of negligence. Undoubt- 
edly, amidst his multifarious public avocations, lie was not so vigilant in scruti- 
nizing Mr Trotter’s money transactions, as in strictness he ought to have been. 
But such oversights arc comparatively venial, and, in this instance, they were 
natural; for, even before lord Melville became treasurer of the navy, Mr Trot- 
ter was in a confidential public office. 1 le afterwards rose by his own merits 
to a place of higher trust, and throughout, nothing had occurred to excite sus- 
picion. lnd ;ed, it is not the least remarkable feature of this prosecution, that it 
was never attempted to be shown, that the public bad lost one farthing by the 
supposed delinquencies of lord Melville, or even by the admitted irregularities 
of Mr Trotter. To assert, however, that the investigation oiiginatcd merely in 
factious or party motives, would be going beyond the truth ; but perhaps it 
may be now said withoul offence, that the many disclamations of personal hos- 
tility, and the an. ions professions of disinterested zeal for the public service, 
which the accusers were in the daily habit of repeating during the whole pro- 
gress of the discussion, were found to be necessary, in order to counteract ihe 
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growing suspicion, that their zeal was stimulated by the prospect of supplanting, 
or at least displacing, a powerful and able political opponent, and perhaps 
paralysing the administration, of which he was so conspicuous a member. 

'I he proceedings against lord Melville made a deep impression on Mr Pitt, 
who unfortunately did not survive to congratulate him on his acquittal. Accord- 
ing to the author of the article “ Great Britain in the new edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Mr Pitt was thus deprived “ of his only efficient 
coadjutor, at a time when, from the magnitude of his public cares, he was more 
than ever in want of support. The consequent fatigue and anxiety made severe 
inroads on a constitution naturally not strong, llis indisposition became appar- 
ent in the early part of the winter, and, on the meeting of parliament, it was 
understood to have reached a dangerous height. JI is (Mr Pitt’s) death took 
place on the 23d January, 1800.” 

Soon after his acquittal, lord Melville was restored to his place in the 
privy council ; but although the whig administration which Avas in power at the 
end of the trial, resigned Avithiu a few months, lie never returned to office. 
The loss of his friend, Mr Pitt, and his oavii advanced age, rendered him little 
anxious to resume public life ; and thenceforward he lived chiefly in retirement ; 
taking part only occasionally in the debates of the house of lords. One of his 
last appearances Avas made in the year 1.810, when he brought forward a motion 
recommending the employment of armed vessels, instead of hired transports, for 
the conveyance of troops, llis death, Avliich was very sudden, took place in 
Edinburgh, on the 27th of May, 1811. lie died in the house of his nephew', 
lord chief baron Dumlas, in George Square ; having come to Edinburgh, it 
is believed, to attend the funeral of his old friend, lord president Blair, wlm 
had been himself cut off no less suddenly, a few days before, and a\1h> lay dead 
iu the house adjoining that in which lord Melville expired. 

laird Melville's person aa;is tall, muscular, and well formed, llis features 
were strongly marked, and the general expression of his face indicated high 
intellectual endowments, and great acuteness and sagacity. In public life, he 
was distinguished by his wonderful capacity for business; by unwearied atten- 
tion to his numerous official duties; and by the manliness and straiglilfor- 
Avardness of his character, lie Avas capable of great fatigue ; and, being an 
early riser, he was enabled to get through a great deal of business before he 
was interrupted by the bustle of official details, or the duties of private society. 
As a public speaker lie was clear, acute, and argiiinentnli\'C ; with the manner of 
one thoroughly master of his subject, and desirous to convince tlie understand- 
ing Avithout tlie aid of the ornamental parts of oratory ; A\hicli he seemed, in 
some sort, to despise. 

Tn private life his manner was winning, agreeable, and friendly, with great 
frankness and ease, lie Avas convivial in his habits, and, in the intercourse of 
private life, he never permitted party distinctions to interfere with the cordiality 
and kindness of liis disposition ; lienee, it lias been truly said, that Avliig and 
tory agreed in loving him ; and that, he was always happy to oblige tluiso in 
common Avitli whom lie had any recollections of good humoured festivity. But 
perhaps the most remarkable peculia* ity in his character, was liis intimate and 
hmiiliar acquaintance with the actual state of Scotland, and its inhabitants, and 
all their allairs. In Edinburgh, in particular, there was no person of considera- 
tion whose connections and conccr is A\ere not kn oavii to him. Amongst the 
anecdotes told of him, there is one which strikingly illustrates the natural kind- 
ness of his disposition, while, at tho same time, it discloses one of the sources 
of his popularity. It is said, that, to the latest period of his life, whenever he 
came to Edinburgh, he made a point of vising .ill the old ladies with ayIioiu 
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ho had boon acquainted in bis early days; climbing, for this purpose, with un- 
wearying steps some of the tallest staircases in the old town, lie was sagacious 
in the discernment of merit, and on many occasions showed a disinterested 
anxiety to promote the success of those he thought deserving. 1 1 is public duties 
left him little time for the cultivation of literary pursuits, even had he been so 
inclined ; lie frequently, however, proved himself a sincere but unostentatious 
patron of learning. In the earlier part of his life he enjoyed the esteem and 
friendship of l)r Robertson ; and lived on habits of great intimacy with Dr 
Hugh Blair, on whom lie conferred several preferments. On the death of Dr 
Robertson, he obtained the office of historiographer for Scotland for Dr Gillies, 
the historian of Greece, whose merit he fully appreciated, lie also increased 
the number of the royal chaplains in Scotland from six to ten, thus adding one 
or two additional prizes to the scantily endowed church establishment of 
Scotland. 

Rut lord 31elville , s great claim on the affection and gratitude of Scotsmen is 
founded oil the truly national spirit with which he promoted their interest; and 
the improvement of their country, whenever opportunities presented them- 
selves. We have seen of late a disposition to provincialize Scotland, (if no 
may so express ourselves,) and a sort of timidity amongst our public, men, lest 
they should he suspected of showing any national predilections. Dol'd Melville 
laboured under no such infirmity. CtPier is paribus he preferred his own coun- 
trymen ; and the number of Scotsmen who owed appointments ill India and else- 
where to him, and afterwards returned to spend their fortunes at home, have 
contributed ill no inconsiderable degree to the marked improvement on the 
face of the country which has taken place during the last fifty years. Neither 
did he overlook the interest of those who remained at home. The abolition of 
tile public boards, courts, and other memorials, of the former independence of 
Scotland, had not occurred to the economists of lord Melville's day. He acted, 
therefore, on the exploded, although by no means irrational, notion, that the 
community, generally, would derive benefit from the expenditure of the various 
resident functionaries, at that time connected with our national establishments, 
in all this be may have been wrong, although there are many who are still at a 
loss to perceive the error; but however that may be, lie must be but an indif- 
ferent Scotsman, be bis political principles what they may, who can talk lighll) 
of the debt which bis country owes to ford Melville. Indeed it is well known, 
that during bis life, the services which lie hail rendered to this part of’ the 
island, wore readily acknowledged even by those who differed most widely from 
him on the general system of public, policy in which Iiq took so active a part. 

'I lie city of Fdmburgli contains two public monuments to lord Mel\ille\> 
memory — the first, a marble statue, by Gbantrey, which stands on a pedestal at 
the north end of the large ball of the parliament house. This statue, which 
a remarkably tine specimen of the artist’s skill, was erected at the expense «n 
gentlemen of the Scottish bar, in testimony of their respect for one who bad in 
early life, been so distinguished a member of their body. Among the subscribers 
are to be IVn nd the names of many gentlemen who differed in politics from Inrd 
Melville, bin who esteemed him as a benefactor to his native country. 'Hie 
othei monument is the column surmounted by a statue of bis lordship, which 
adorns the centre of St Andrew Square. This line pillar is copied from 'J ra- 
jan’s column at Rome ; with this difference, that the shaft, in place of being 
ornamented with sculpture, is tinted. The entire height of the column and 
pedestal is 13(5 lo *i. 4« inches. The statue, which is of free-stone, and the work 
of Mr Forrest, formerly of Lanark, about 15 feet in height; giving a total 
altitude o& about 1 50 feel. The expense of this erection was defrayed by 
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subscription, chiefly among gentlemen connected with the navy. The foun- 
dation stone was laid in April, 18:21; the scaffolding removed in August, 
1622 , on the occasion of tie urge IV. ’s visit to Edinburgh, and the statue 
was put up in 18:27. The architect was Mr William Hurn of Edinburgh. 
Lord Melville was twice married; lirst to Miss ltnnnic, daughter of Captain 
Hatinie of Melville, with whom lie is said to have got a fortune of £100,000. 
Another ot Captain Ham lie’s daughters was the wife of Mr Damn Cockburn of 
the Scottish court of exchequer, and mother to llenry Cockburn, Esq., now 
solicitor general for Scotland. Lord Melville’s second wife was lady Jane 
Hope, daughter of John and sister to James, earl of Hopetoun. Of his lirst 
marriage there were three daughters and one son; of the second no issue. 
Lord Melville’s landed property in Scotland consisted of Melvi lle-castle in Mid- 
Lothian and Dunira in Perthshire, lie was succeeded in his titles and estates 
hy his only son, the right honourable Ltobcrt Dundas, the present lord xMel- 
ville, who held the otlice of lirst lord of the admiralty under the administra- 
tions of the earl of Liverpool and of the duke of Wellington. 

Lord Jldlville can hardly be said to bare been an author, but be published 
the three subjoined political pamphlets, each of which was distinguished by his 
usual good sense and knowledge of business. 1 

DUNLOP, W HjLiam, principal of the university of Ulasgow, and an eminent 
public character at the end of the seventeenth century, was the son of Mr Alex- 
ander Dunlop, minister of Paisley, of the family of Auehenkeith, in Ayrshire, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of William Mure of (ilandersloii. One of his mother's 
sisters was married to the i»ev. John Carstairs, and became the mother of the 
celebrated principal of the college of Edinburgh ; another was the wife, succes- 
sively of Air Zachary Jiuyd, and Air James Durham. Deing thus intimately 
connected with the clergy, William Dunlop early chose the church as his pro- 
fession. After completing his studies at the university of Hlasgow, he became 
tutor in the family of William, lord Cochrane, and superintended the education 
of John, second earl of Dundonnld, and liis brother, William Cochrane of Kil- 
marnock. The insurrection of 1379 took place about the time when he be- 
came ,a. licentiate, ami he warmly espoused the views of the moderate party in 
dial unfortunate enterprise. Though he was concerned in drawing up the 
Hamilton declaration, which embodied the views of his party, he appears to 
have escaped the subsequent vengeance of the government. Tired, 'however, 
like many others, of the hopeless slate of tilings ill his own country, he joined 
the emigrants who colonized the siatc of Carolina, and continued there till alter 
the revolution, partly employed in secular, and partly in spiritual work. He 
had previously married his cousin, Sarah Carstairs. On reluming to Scotland 
in 1 {>!)(), he was, through the influence of the Dundonald family, presented to 
the parish of Ochiltree, and a few months alter, had a call to the church ot 
Paisley. Ere he could enter upon this charge, a vacancy occurred in the prin- 
cipality of the university of (Glasgow, to which he was preierred by king Wil- 
liam, November, lli 90. Air Dunlop’s celebrity arises from tbe dignit\ and 
zeal with which lie supported the interests of this institution. In lli'JJ, be was 
an active member of the general co. ivspmulenee of the Scottish universities, 
and in 1 (> D-J., was one of a deputation sent hy the church of Scotland, to con- 
gratulate the king on his return from the continent, and negotiate with his ma- 
jesty certain aliiiirs concerning 1 he interest of the church, lie seems to have 
participated considerably in the power aiul iniluenc** enjoyed by bis distinguisli- 

1 Thu substance of a speech in ( tic house of commons, on tbe lhitish government and 
trade in the East Indies, April 23, 1^1)3, London, 1S!3, S\.<. — l»?ur to the chairman ol the 
court of directors of the East India Company, upon an op ii trade to India, London, 1813, 
Letters to the right honourable Sponsor l*« rci\al, relative to the establishment of a 
Naval Arsenal at N urliilleet, London, lb 10, 1 to. 
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ed brother-in-law, (arstairs, which, it is well known, was of a most exalted, 
though irregular kind. In Hi 99, lie acted as commissioner for all the live uni- 
versities, in endeavouring to obtain some assistance for those institutions, lie 
succeeded in securing a yearly grant of £1200 sterling, of which .£300 was 
bestowed upon his own college. While exerting himself for the public, princi- 
pal Dunlop regarded little his own immediate profit or advantage: besides his 
principalship, the situation of historiographer for Scot hand, with a pension of 
£40 a year, is stated to have been all that lie ever personally experienced of 
the royal bounty. He died in middle life, March, 1700, leaving behind him a 
most exalted character : “ his singular piety,” says Wodrow, with whom he was 
connected by marriage, “ great prudence, public spirit, universal knowledge, 
general usefulness, and excellent temper, were so well known, that his death 
was as much lamented as perhaps any one man’s in this church.” 

Principal Dunlop left two sons, both of whom were distinguished men. 
Alexander, who was horn in America, and died in 1712, was an eminent pro- 
fessor of (-track in the ( Glasgow university, and author of a Greek Grammar long 
held in esteem. William was professor of divinity and church history in the 
university of Edinburgh, and published the well known collection of creeds and 
confessions, which appeared in 171!) and 1722 (two volumes), as a means of 
correcting a laxity of religious o]»iiiinn, beginning at that time to he manifested 
by some respectable dissenters. To this work was prefixed an admirable essay 
on confessions, which lias since been reprinted separately. Professor William 
Dunlop, after acquiring great celebrity, both as a teacher of theology and a 
preacher, died October 29th, 1720, at the early age of twenty-eight. 

DUNS, John dk, (Scotus,) that is, “John of Dunse, Scotsman,” an eminent, 
philosopher, was horn in the latter part of the thirteen til century. 

The thirteenth and part of the fourteenth centuries are distinguished, in the 
history of philosophy, ns the scholastic aye, in which the Aristotelian logic 
and metaphysics were employed, to an absurd and even impious degree, in de- 
monstrating and illustrating the truths of the Holy Scriptures. Among the 
many scholars of J Europe, who, during this period, perverted their talents in the 
exposition of preposterous dogmas and the defence of a false system of philoso- 
phy, John dk Dunsk, called the Subtle Doctor, was perhaps the most cele- 
brated. So famous indeed was he held for his genius and learning, that Png- 
laud and Ireland have contended with Scotland. for the honour of his birth. 
His name, however, seems to indicate his nativity beyond all reasonable dis- 
pute. Though convenience has induced general modern writers to .adopt the 
term Scotus as his principal cognomen, it is evidently h signification of his native 
country alone j for Prigena, arid other eminent natives of Scotland in early 
times, are all alike distinguished by it in their learned titles ; these titles, he 
it observed, having been conferred in foreign seminaries of learning. John of 
Dunse points as clearly as possible to the town of that name in Berwickshire, 
where, at this day, a spot is pointed out as the place of his birth, and a 
branch of his family possessed, till the beginning of the last century, a small 
piece of ground, allied in ohl writings, “ Duns's Half of Grueldykes.” Those 
who claim him as a native of England set forward the village of Duiislane in 
Northumberland as the place of his birth ; hut while the word Dunse * is ex- 
actly liis name, Dunstane is not so, and therefore, without other proof, we must 
hold the English locality as a mere dream. The Irish claimants again 
say, that, as Scotia was the ancient name of Ireland, Scotus must have been 
an Irishman. Jiut it happens that Scotland and Ireland bore their present 

* It. is a common story that the term Dunce is derived from the name of the philosophy 
hut. in an oblique manner; a stupid student, being termed anuther Dunse, on tin: same prin- 
ciple as a person ol’ heavy intellect in general life is sometimes termed a bright man. 
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iiiimcs from a period long antecedent to the birth of John de Dunse ; and 
all over Furope, Ilibernus and Scolus were distinguishing titles of Irishmen 
and Scotsmen. Independent, too, of the name, there are other testimonies 
concerning the native place of Scotus. In the earliest authentic record of 
him, preserved in his life by Wading, (an Irishman and advocate for Ire- 
land), the following passage occurs, which represents him as a boy con- 
ducted by two friars to Dumfries, a town in a county almost adjoining 
that in which Dunse is situate: — “ Some infer that the acute genius of Scotus 
was inborn. Father lldcpliousus llir/enus {in Appar . §. 2.) from Ferchius 
{Vita Scoli , c. 20.) and the latter from (Gilbert Drown {llist. Kccles.) relate, 
‘ that Scotus, occupied on a farm, and, though the sou of a rich man, employed 
in keeping sheep, according to the custom of his country, that youth may not 
become vicious from idleness, was met by two Franciscan friars, begging as 
usual for their monastery. Ilcing favourably received by bis father’s hospi- 
tality, they begun to instruct the hoy by the repetition of the Lord’s prayer, as 
they found him ignorant of the principles of piety ; and lie was so apt a 
scholar as to repeat it at once. The friars, surprised at such docility, which 
they regarded as a prodigy, prevailed on the father, though the mother warmly 
and loudly opposed, to permit them to lead the hoy to Dumfries, where he was 
soon after shorn as a novice, and presented to our holy father, St Francis ; 
and some say that he then assumed the profession of a friar.’ Such are the 
words of llir/enus.” Another passage from the same authority is still more 
conclusive regarding the country of Scotus : — “ Nor must a wonderful circum- 
stance be omitted, which, with llir/enus, we transcribe from Ferchius (c. 5.), 
that we may obtain the greater credit- lienee it appears, that the Holy Vir- 
gin granted to Dunse innocence of life, modesty of manners, complete faith, 
continence, piety, and wisdom. 'That l’aul might not he elated by great reve- 
lations, he sutlered the blows of Satan ; that the subtle doctor might not he 
inflated by the gifts of the mother of Christ, he was forced to suffer 1/ie tribu- 
lation of captivity, by a tierce enemy. Hold is tried l>> the furnace, and a 
just man by temptation. F.dward 1. king of Fngland, called, from the length 
of his legs, Lontj Shanks, had cruelly invaded Scotland, leaving no monument 
of ancient majesty that he did not seize or destroy, leading to death, or to jail, 
the most noble and learned men of the country. Ann my them were twelve 
friars ; and that he might expbrieuco the dreadful slaughter and biller cap- 
tivity of his country, John of Dunse suffered a miserable servitude ; thus imi- 
tating the apostle in the graces of Hod, and the chains he endured.” 

When delivered from his servitude in Fngland, Scotus studied at fiction 
college, Oxford, where he soon became distinguished, particularly by the facil- 
ity and subtiliy of his logical disputations. I Ms progress in natural and moral 
philosophy, and in the different branches of mathematical learning, was rapid ; 
and his skill in scholastic theologs was so striking, that he was, in 1301, ap- 
pointed divinity professor at Oxford. In this situation he soon attracted 
unbounded popularity, llis lectures on the sentences of Feter Lombard drew 
immense crowds of hearers, and we are assured that there were no fewer than 
thirty thousand students brought to tl university of Oxford, by the fame of 
the subtle doctor’s eloquence and learning', 'these lectures have been printed, 
and till six folio volumes. In 130 t, he was commanded by the general of his 
order (the Franciscan) to proceed to Paris, to deleml the doctrine ot the im- 
maculate conception of the Virgin Alary, which had been impugned by some 
divines. No fewer than two hundred objections are said to have been brought 
against that doctrine, which he “heard with great composure, and refuted them 
"ith as much case as Sampson broke the cords of tin Philistines.” Hugo Lav* 
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illus, in his life of Scotus, says that one who was present on this occasion, hut 
who was a stranger to the person, though not to the lame of Scotus, exclaimed, 
in a fervour of admiration at the eloquence displayed, “ This is either an an- 
gel from heaven, a devil from hell, or John Duns Scotus !” The same anecdote 
we have seen applied to various other prodigies, but this is perhaps the origin 
of it. As a reward for his victory in this famous dispute, lie was appointed 
professor and regent in the theological schools of Paris, and acquired the title 
of the Suhtlr Doctor. Nothing, however, could be more barren and useless 
than the chimerical abstractions and metaphysical refinements which obtained 
him liis title. lie opposed Thomas Aquinas on the subject of grace, and estab- 
lished a sect called the Scolists, in contra-distinction to the Tliomists, which 
extended its ramifications throughout every country in Ku rope. In 1308, he 
was sent to Cologne, to found a university there, and to defend liis favourite 
doctrine of the immaculate conception, against the disciples of Albert the Croat. 
J3ut he was only «*i few months there when he was seized with an apoplectic tit, 
which cut him off on the 8th of November, 1308, in the forty-fourth, or, ac- 
cording to others, in the thirty-fourth year of his age. It is said, that lie was 
buried before he had been actually dead, as was discovered by an after exam- 
ination of his grave. 

The writings which Scotus left behind him were numerous. Various edi- 
tions of parts of them, particularly of his lectures on the sentences of Peter 
Lombard, were printed towards tlic close of the fifteenth century ; and in IfiS'J. 
a complete edition of all his works, with liis life, by Wading, el cam Notts el 
Comm, a P. P. llihernis Colltgii Uomani S. Isinori Professor i bun, appeared at 
Lyons in twelve volumes folio! These labours, which were at one time hand- 
led with reverential awe, are now almost totally neglected. 

The fame of John Duns Scotus, during liis lifetime, and for many years after 
his decease, was extraordinary, and goes to prove Hie extent of liis talents, 
however misapplied and wasted they were on the subtilties of school philosophy 
and the absurdities of school divinity. From among the testimonials regarding 
him which Wading lias collected in bis life, the following, by a learned cardinal, 
may be given as a specimen : tc Among all the scholastic doctors, l must, regard 
John Duns Scotus as a splendid sun, obscuring all the stars of heaven, by the 
piercing acuteness of his genius; by the subtilty and the depth of the mr.At 
wide, the most hidden, the most wonderful learning; this most subtile doctor 
surpasses all others, and, in my opinion, yields to no writer of any age. Jlis 
productions, the admiration and despair even of the most learned among the 
learned, being of such extreme acuteness, that they exercise, excite, ami 
sharpen even the brightest talents to a more sublime knowledge of divine ob- 
jects, it is no wonder that the most profound writers join in one voice, c that 
this Scot, beyond aJl controversy, surpasses not only the contemporary theolo- 
gians, but even the greatest of ancient or modern times, in the sublimity of his 
genius and the immensity of bis learning. ’ This subtile doctor was tlie founder 
of the grand an.L most noble sect of the 1 Sciolists, which, solely guided by his 
doctrine, has so zealously taught, defended, amplified, and diffused it, that, 
being spread all over the world, it is regarded as the most illustrious of all* 
From this sect, like heroes from tlie Trojan liorse, many princes of science 
have proceeded, whose labour in teaching has explained many difficulties, and 
whose industry in writing lias so much adorned and enlarged theological learn- 
ing, that no further addition can be expected or desired.” Here is another 
specimen of panegyric : <e Scotus w;is so consummate a philosopher, that he 
could have been the inventor of philosophy, if it had not before existed, lb** 
knowledge of all the mysteries of religion was so profound and perfect, that it 
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was rather intuitive certainty limn belief, lie described the divine nature as 
if lie bad seen Hod : the attributes of celestial spirits, ns if he had been an an- 
gel ; the felicities of a future state as if he had enjoyed them ; and the wajs 
of providence as if he had penetrated into all its secrete, lie wrote so many 
books that one man is hardly able to read them, and 110 one man is able to 
understand them. He would have written more, if he had composed with less 
care and accuracy. Such was our immortal Scotus, the most ingenious, acute, 
and subtile of the sons of men .” 3 

These extracts may suffice to show tlie estimation, or rather adoration, in 
which the subtle doctor was once held ; and it was not alone among his own 
disciples that he was venerated; for Julius (hesar Scalignr acknowledges, that 
in the perusal of John of Dunse, lie acquired any subtilly of discussion which 
lie may possess ; mid Cardan, one of the earliest philosophers who broke the 
yoke of Aristotle, classes Scotus among his chosen twelve masters of profound 
and subtile sciences. In comparing the enthusiastic popularity in which Scotus 
and his works were once held with the undisturbed oblivion which they now 
enjoy, the mind adverts to the fleeting nature of all, even the most honourable 
earthly aggrandizement ; and a likeness of name and situation suggests the 
question, {Shall another Scotus, who, in this our day, excites throughout Europe 
tlie liveliest admiration, come, in two or three centuries, to he forgotten like 
John of Dunse, or only remembered, like him, as a curious illustration of the 
follies of a dark and ignorant age ? 

DURHAM, Jamks, u that singularly wise and faithful servant of Jesus Christ,” 
was by birth a gentleman. lie was descended from the family of («faiige-Dur- 
liain, in the shire of Angus, and was proprietor of the estate of Easter Cowrie, 
now called Wedderburu. From his age at the time of his death, lie appears to 
have been born in W 22 . We have but few memorials of bis early life. Leav- 
ing college before taking any degree, lie retired to his paternal estate, where 
he lived for some years as a country gentleman. At an early period he mar- 
ried a daughter of the laird of Dimtarvio and soon afterwards, x\hile on a 
visit, to one of her relations, became deeply impressed with religious feelings . 1 
Dn bis return home, he devoted himself almost wholly to study, in which he 
made great proficiency, and we are told, “ became not only an experimental 
eliristian, but a learned man.” He did not, however, contemplate becoming a 
clergyman, till the lime of the civil wars, in which he served as ,i captain. On 
one occasion, before joining battle with the English, he called liis company to- 
gether to prayer. Mr David Dickson riding past, heard some one praying, 
drew near him, and was much struck with what he heard. After the service 
was finished, he charged him, that as soon as the aetion was over, he should de- 

3 llrukeri Hist. I 'hilt is. turn. iii. j>. S2S. 

1 The following acrouiil of his “ conversion ” is given in Wud row’s Analecta (MS. Adv. 
Tab.) : 

“ lit! was young when ho married, and was not for a while concerned about religion. I le 
mine with his lady to visit his mother-in-law, tlie lady Dimtarvio, who lived in the parish of 
the Queensferry . There fell at that time a communion to ho in the t^ueensferry , and 
s "e the lady Dimtarvio desired her son-in-law, Mr Durham, to go and hear sermon upon the 
Saturday, and for some time lie would by no .Means go, till both his lady and his inother-in- 
law, with much importunity, at last prevailed with him to go. He wont that da), and hoard 
very attentively ; ho seemed to be moved that day In the preacher being very serious in his 
discourse, so that there was something wrought in Mr Durham that, day; but it was like an 
embryo. When ho came home, he said to his mother-in-law, ‘Mother, ye had much ado 
to get. me to the church this day: but 1 will goo tomorrow without your iini»ortuiiing mo.’ 
| [e wont away on the Sabbat li morning, and heard the minister of the plan, worthy Mr 
Cqihrai in JMeiviue, preach I !•<: aetion sermon upon 1 Pet. 52. 7, and Mr Durham had ihe-e 
‘•ypnsMoiis about his sermon : ‘Hi < t mi mended him, honnnniend.il him, again and again, 
I'll ho made my heart and soul commend him;' and s.e tie immediately closed with ihirist, 
and covenanted, and went clown immediately to the ‘able, and took the seal of the eoxenaiit ; 
•u»d alter that he became a most serious man. 
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vote himself to the ministry, " for to that lie judged the Lord had called him.’' 
During the engagement, Mr Durham met with two remarkable deliverances, 
and accordingly, considered himself bouml to obey the stranger’s charge, “as 
a testimony of liis grateful and thankful sense of the Lord’s goodness and mercy 
to him.” 

With this resolution, he came to the college of Glasgow, where lie appears to 
have taken his degree, 6 and to have studied divinity under his celebrated friend 
David Dickson. The year 1(1 !#7, in which lie received his license, was one of 
severe pestilence. The masters and students of the university removed to Irvine, 
where Mr Durham underwent his trials, and received a recommendation from his 
professor to the presbytery and magistrates of Glasgow. Though now only about 
twenty-live years of age, study and seriousness of disposition bad already given 
him the appearance of an old man. The session of Glasgow appointed one of 
their members to request, him to preach ill their city, and after a short period, 
“ being abundantly satisfied with Mr Durham’s doctrine, and the gifts bestowed 
upon him by the Lord, for serving him in the ministry, did unanimously call 
him to tile ministry of the I Hack friars’ church, then vacant.” Thither lie re- 
moved in November, the same year. In Kit!), Mr Durham bad a pressing call 
from the town of Edinburgh, but the general assembly, to whom it was ultimately 
referred, refused to allow bis translation. In his ministerial labours lie seems to 
have exercised great patience and diligence, nor was lie wanting in that plain- 
ness and sincerity towards the rich aud powerful, which is so necessary to secure 
esteem. When the republican army was at Glasgow, in 1(151, Cromwell came 
unexpectedly on a Sunday afternoon to the outer high church, where Mr Dur- 
ham preached “ graciously and well to the time, as could have been desired,” 
according to principal Daillie ; in plainer language, “ lie preached against flic 
invasion to bis face.”'* The story is thus concluded by liis biographer : — “ Next 
day, Cromwell sent for Mr Durham, and told him, that lie always thought Mr 
Durham bad becu a more wise and prudent mail than to meddle with matters of 
public concern in his sermons. To which Mr Durham answered, that it was 
not his practice to bring public matters into the pulpit, but that lie judged it, 
both wisdom and prudence in him to speak liis mind upon that head, seeing he 
bad the opportunity of doing it in liis own hearing. Cromwell dismissed him 
very civilly, but desired him to forbear insisting upon that subject in public. 
And at the same time, sundry ministers both in town and country met with 
Cromwell and liis officers, and represented in the strongest manner the injustice 
of liis invasion.” 7 

t 

5 Sue Lett cr of Principal Haillie in M 4 Ure’s History of Glasgow, ed. 1S30, p. .‘Mil. 

6 Wod row’s Lilti of Dickson, MS. p. xix. In the Analecta of this historian [MS. Auv. 

Lib. v. 1SG,J occurs the following curious particulars: “ tells me, he had this account 

from old Aikenhead, who had it. from the gentlewoman. That Cromwell came in to Glas- 
»ow, with some of his o dicers, upon a Sablnth day, and came straight into t he high church, 
where J\1r Durham was preaching. The first seat that offered him Mas P[rovoslJ Port* 
field’s, whore Miss Porterfield sat, and she, seeing him an English officer, she was almost nut 
civil. However, lie got in and sat with Miss Porterfield. After sermon was over, he a*hcd 
the minister's name. She sullenly enough told him, and desired to know wherefore lie asked. 
He said, ‘ lx cause he perceived him to he a very great man, and in liis opinion might he 
chaplain to any prince in Europe, though lie had never seen him nor heard of him before. 
Slit enquired about him, aud found it was O. Cromwell.” 

7 Life prefixed to Treatise concerning Scandal. Cromwell seems to have received “ great 
plainness of speech ” at the hands of the ministers of Glasgow. On a former elision, Zachary 
jtoy d had railed on him to his face in the high church: on the present, we are uitonued, 
that “on Sunday, before noon, he came unexpectedly to the high inner church, where ic. 
quietly heard Mr Hubert Uamsay preach a very good honest sermon, pertinent, for Jus c.m- 
In the afternoon, lie came as unexpectedly to the high outer church, where he heard i 1 
John Cat si airs lecture, and Mr James Durham preach graciously, ami well to the time, * 1 ' 
could have been desired. Generally, all who preached that day in the town, gave a j iU 
enough testimony against the sectaries/ 1 — llaillie ut supra. 
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In the year 1550, when Mr Dickson become professor of divinity at Edin- 
burgh college, the commissioners for visiting that of Glasgow, appointed by the 
general assembly, unanimously called Mr Durham to the vacant chair. Hut be- 
fore he was admitted to this office, the assembly nominated him chaplain to the 
king’s family ; a situation in which, though trying, more especially to a young 
man, he conducted himself with great gravity and faithfulness. While lie con- 
ciliated the affections of the courtiers, lie at the same time kept them in awe ; 
“ and whenever,” says his biographer, “ he went about the duties of his place, 
they did all carry gravely, and did forbear all lightness and profanity.” The 
disposition of Charles, however, was little suited to the simplicity and unostenta- 
tious nature of the presbyteriau worship, and although Mr Durham may have 
obtained his respect, there is little reason to believe that lie liked the check 
which his presence imposed. 

Livingston mentions that Mr Durham offered to accompany the king when he 
went to Worcester, — an oiler which, as may have been anticipated, was not ac- 
cepted. The session of Glasgow, finding tint lie was again at liberty, wrote a 
letter to him at Stirling, in which they expressed the warmest feelings towards 
him. (< Wo cannot, tell,” say they, “ how much and how earnestly we long 
once more to see your lace, and to hear a word from you, from whose mouth 
the Lord has often blessed the same, for our great refreshment. We do, there- 
fore, with all earnestness request and beseech you, that you would, in the in- 
terim of your retirement from attendance upon that charge, (that of king’s chap- 
lain,) let the town and congregation, once and yet dear to you, who dare not 
<|iiit their interest in you, nor look on that lie and relation betwixt you and 
them as dissolved and null, enjoy the comfort of your sometimes very comforta- 
ble fellowship and ministry.” From the letter it would appear, that Mr Dur- 
ham did not yet consider himself released from his appointment in the king 1 ** 
family; but with the battle of Worcester terminated all the fond hopes of the 
royalists. Finding the household thus broken up, there could be no objection 
to bis returning to his former residence, lie is ineutioued as present in the 
session in April, and it was at this period that his interview with Cromwell took 
place, hut for several months afterwards he seems to have withdrawn. In 
August, a vacancy in the inner high church arose from the death of Air Hubert 
H: unsay, and Air Durham was earnestly requested to accept the charge. lie ac- 
cordingly entered upon it in the course of the same year (1051), having for liis 
colleague Air John Carstairs, his brother-in-law by liis second marriage, and 
father of the afterwards celebrated principal of the university of Fdiulmrgh. 
{See nrlicfti Caiistaius.J In the divisions which took place between the result i- 
lioners and protesters, Mr Durham took neither side. When the two parties in 
the synod of Glasgow met separately, each elecl.nl him their moderator, hut he 
refused to join them, until they should unite, and a junc tion fortunately took 
place. The habits of severe study in which he had indulged since his entry into 
Hie ministry, seem to have brought on a premature decay of his constitution. 
After several months of confinement, he died on the ^oth of June, 1558, at the 
<-arly age of thirty-six. 8 

s “ Mr Durham was a person of the outmost composure am! gravity, and it was much made 
bim smile. In some great, man's house, Mr William Gulhrx and ho were together at din- 
ner, and Mr Gutliry was exceeding morn, and made Air Durham smile;, yea laugh, at his 
pleasant facetious conversation. It \v;is llie ordinary of the la mil) to pray after dinner, and 
immediately after their mirth it was put upon Air (iuthr) to pra\, and, as he was wont, lie 
fell immediately into the greatest imtasurc of sciimisnesse and f rvency, to the •.slonishment 
■md moving of all present. When lie rose from pmxer, Air Imiham came to him, and em- 
o raced him, and said, *()! Will, vm are a happx man. Jf 1 had been soe daft as you have 
I ccaild not have been serialise, ior in any I'r.inic. for lmlx-eight hours.’ ” — It {row's 
Ann. iii. 133. J J 
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Mr Durham’s first marriage has been noticed in the early part of this sketch. 
1 lis second wife was the widow of the famous Zachary Boyd, and third daughter 
of William Mure of Hlaudcrston, in Renfrewshire. This lady seems to have 
survived him many years, and to have been a zealous keeper of conventicles. 
Several of her sufferings on this account are noticed by Wodrow in his History. 

It would be tiresome to the reader to enter into a detail of iMr Durham’s dif- 
ferent works, and their different editions. He has long been, and still is known 
as one of the most popular religious writers in Scotland.' 1 


E 


ELLIOT, (ikorue Augustus, lord Heathfield, a distinguished military officer, 
was the ninth son of Sir Hilbert Klliot of Stobbs in Roxburghshire, and horn 
about the year 1718. He received his education, first at home under the 
charge of a family tutor, and afterwards at Leyden, where he acquired a per- 
fect and colloquial knowledge of the French and Herman languages. Being 
destined for the army, he was placed at the military school of La Fere, in 
Picardy, which was the most celebrated in Fur ope, and conducted at that time 
by Van ban, the famous engineer. He afterwards served for sometime as a 
volunteer in the Prussian army, which was then considered the best practical 
school of war. Returning in his seventeenth year, he was introduced by his 
father to lieutenant-colonel Peers of the 2.‘ld foot or royal Welsh Fusi leers, 
which was then lying at Edinburgh. Sir Hilbert presented him as a youth an- 
xious to bear arms for his king and country ; and he accordingly entered the 
regiment as a volunteer. Having served for upwards of a twelvemonth, during 
which he displayed an uncommon zeal in his profession, he was removed to Lhc 
engineer corps at Woolwich, and was making great progress in the studies re- 
quisite for that branch of service, when his uncle, colonel Elliot, introduced 
him as adjutant of the L 2d troop of horse grenadiers. His exertions in this 
situation laid the foundation of a discipline, which afterwards rendered the two 
troops of horse grenadiers the finest corps of heavy cavalry in Europe. In the 
Avar, which ended in 1748, lie served with his regiment in many actions — among 
the rest, the battle of Dettingcn, in which he was wounded. After successively 
purchasing the captaincy, majority, and lieutenant colonelcy, of his regiment, 
lie resigned his place in the engineer corps, notwithstanding that he had al- 
ready studied gunnery and other matters connected with the service, to a degree 
which few have ever attained. He was now distinguished so highly for his zeal 
and acquirements, that Hcorge 11. appointed him one of his aides-de-camp. 
In 1750, he quitted the second regiment of horse grenadiers, having been 
selected to raise, form, and discipline the first regiment of light horse, called 
after him, Elliot’s. This regiment was brought by him to such a pitch ol ac- 
tivity and discipline, as to be held up as a pattern to all the other dragoon 
regiments raised for many years afterwards. Colonel Klliot, indeed, may l" 1 
described as a perfect military enthusiast* His habits of life were as rigorous 
as those of a religious ascetic* His food was vegetables, bis drink water. Be 
neither indulged himself in animal food nor wine. He never slept more than 
four hours at a time, so that lie was up later and earlier than most other men. 

fi AlA'icgotl from a .Memoir of Dili ham prefixed to hi> Treatise concerning .Scandal, 

1740, 12m». 
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It was liis constant endeavour to make liis men as abstemious, liardy, and vigi- 
lant. as himself ; and it is stated that habit at last rendered them so, without 
their feeling 1 it to be a hardship. It might have been expected, from such a 
character, that he would also be a stern and unscrupulous soldier ; but the 
reverse was the case. He was sincerely anxious, by acts of humanity, to 
soften the horrors of war. In the expedition to the coast of France, which 
took [dace near the close of the seven years’ war, he had the command of the 
cavalry, with the rank of brigadier-general. In the memorable expedition 
against the it avail nail, he was second in command. After a desperate siege of 
nearly two months, during which the Llritish suffered dreadfully from the 
climate, the city, which was considered as the key to all the Spanish dominions 
in the West Indies, w r as taken by storm. The Spanish general, Lewis de Ve- 
lasco, had displayed infinite firmness in his defence of this fortress, as well as 
the most devoted bravery at its conclusion, having fallen amidst heaps of slain, 
while vainly endeavouring to repel the final attack. Elliot appears to have 
been forcibly struck by the gallant conduct of Velasco, and to have resolved 
upon rendering it a model for his own conduct under similar circumstances. 
After the peace his regiment was reviewed by the king (fieorge 111.) in llydo 
Park, when they presented to his majesty the standards taken from the enemy, 
'flic king, gratified with their high character, asked general Elliot wliat mark 
of liis favour he could bestow on bis regiment equal to their merits, lie an- 
swered that his regiment would be proud, if his majesty should think that, by 
their services, they were entitled to the distinction of royals. It was according- 
ly made a royal regiment, with this flattering title — “ The 15tli or king's 
royal regiment of light dragoons.” At the same time the king expressed a 
desire to confer a mark of his favour oil the brave general ; but lie declared 
that the honour ami satisfaction of liis majesty’s approbation were his best 
reward. 

During the peace between 1763 and 1775, general Elliot served for a time 
as commander of the forces in Ireland. lJeing recalled from this difficult post 
on liis own solicitation, lie was, in an hour fortunate for his country, appointed 
to the command of Libra liar. In the ensuing war, which finally involved both 
the French and Spaniards, the latter instituted a most determined siege round 
bis fortress, which lasted for three years, and was only unsuccessful through 
the extraordinary exertions, and, it may be added, the extraordinary qualitica- 
tions, of general Elliot Doth himself and his garrison, having been previous- 
ly inured to every degree of abstinence and discipline, were fitted in a 
peculiar manner to endure the hardships of tlic siege, while at the same time 
bis military and engineering movements were governed by such a clear judg- 
ment and skill, as to bailie the utmost etlbrh: of the enemy. Collected within 
himself, lie in no instance destroyed by premature attacks, the labours which 
would cost the enemy time, patience, and expense to complete ; he deliberately 
observed their approaches, and, with the keenest perception, seized on the 
proper moment in which to make liis attack with success. He never spent liis 
niiiiiiunition in useless parade, or in unimportant attacks. He never relaxed 
from his discipline by the appearam^ of security, nor hazarded the lives ol his 
garrison by wild experiments. IJy a cool and temperate demeanour, with a 
mere handful of men, lie maintained his station for three years of constant in- 
vestment, in which all the powers of Spain were employed. All the eyes ot 
Europe were upon his conduct, and his final triumph was universally allowed to 
he among the most brilliant, military transactions of modern times. 

On his return to England, general Elliot received the thanks of parliament, 
and was honoured by liis sovereign, June I * l7‘-7. with a peerage, under the 
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Lord Minin's speed! in tlic liouse of lords in support of tlic union with Trc- 
liiml, a measure which met his sincere support, was one of considerable effect, 
anil much admired even by those with whom lie differed 6n that occasion. 
Early in 171)9, his lordship was appointed envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to the court of Vienna, where he resided, and ably executed 
the duties of his very important office, till the end of the year 1801. On the 
accession of the whig administration in I80fi, he tilled, lor a short time, the 
office of president of the board of controul ; but having soon after been ap- 
pointed to the situation of governor-general of India, he embarked for that dis- 
tant region in February, 1807. As the company, board of controul, and min- 
isters had differed about the filling of this office (vacant by the death of Mar- 
quis Cornwallis), the appointment of lord Minto must be considered as a testi- 
mony of the general confidence in his abilities and integrity, more especially as 
he was at the time quite ignorant of Indian affairs. The result fully justified 
all that had been anticipated. Under the care of lord Minto, the debts of the 
company rapidly diminished, the animosities of the native princes were subdued, 
and the jealousy of the government was diminished. In quelling the mutiny ol’ 
the coast army, he evinced much prudence, temper, and limitless ; but his ad- 
ministration was rendered more conspicuously brilliant by his well-concerted 
and triumphant expeditions against the isles of France and Jlourbou in 1810, 
ami that of Java in IS 11. Although these enterprises were in conformity to 
the general instructions, yet the British ministers candidly allowed, in honour of 
lord Minto, that to him was due the whole merit of the plan, and also its success- 
ful termination. He himself accompanied the expedition against Java: and it 
is well known that his presence not oidy contributed materially to Us early sur- 
render, but also to the maintenance of harmony in all departments of the expe- 
dition, and tended materially to conciliate the inhabitants after tlie surrender. 
For these eminent services, lord Minto received the thanks of both houses of 
parliament; and in February, 1813, as a proof of his majesty's continued ap- 
probation, he was promoted to an earldom, with the additional title of viscount 
MelgumL His lordship returned to England in 1814, in apparent- health ; 
but after a short residence in London, alarming symptoms of decline began to 
show themselves, and he died June 21st, at Stevenage, on his way to Scotia ml. 
Lord Miuto’s general abilities are best seen in bis acts. His manners were 
mild and pleasant, bis conversation naturally playful — but lie could make it se- 
rious and instructive. He displayed, both in speaking and writing, great purity 
of language, and an uncommon degree of perspicuity in his mode of expression 
and narration, lie was an elegant scholar, a good linguist, and well versed both 
in ancient and modern history. With all these qualifications, he possessed one 
which gives a charm to all others — modesty. In short, it is rare that a person 
appears with such a perfect balance of good qualities as the earl of Minto. 

ELPHINSTONE, James, a miscellaneous writer, was horn at Edinburgh, 
November 25th, (LS., 1721. lie appears to have descended from a race ol 
lion- jurant episcopalians, and to have had some distinguished connections among 
that body, llis father was the liev. William Elphinstone, an episcopal minister. 
His mother was daughter to the liev. Mr lloiieyinan, minister of Kinell', and 
niece to lloneyman, bishop of Orkney, a prelate very obnoxious to the presby- 
terian party in the reign of Charles 11., and who died in consequence of r 
pistol-wound which he received while entering archbishop's Sharpe’s coach, ami 
which was intended for the primate. Mr Elphinstone was educated at the high 
school and university of Edinburgh ; and before the age of seventeen, was 
deemed lit to r.rt *is tutor to the son of lord Elantyre. When about twenty-one 
years oJ* age, lie became acquainted at London with the Jacobite historian, 
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'1 homas Carte, whom he accompanied on a tour through Holland, the Nether- 
lands, and France. In Paris the two travellers spent a considerable time ; and 
here Mr Klphinstone perfected his acquaintance with the French language. 
After llio death of Carte, Mr Elphinstone returned to his native country, and 
became tutor in the family of Mr Moray of Abercairncy, also a keen jacobite. 
In 1750, lie is found resident at Edinburgh, where be superintended an edition 
of the Rambler. The law of copyright at that time permitted the Scottish and 
Irish booksellers to reprint whatever works appeared in England, without com- 
pensation ; and this was taken advantage of in the case of l)r Johnson’s cele- 
brated paper, each number of which appeared at Edinburgh as soon as it could 
be obtained from London. To this reprint, the subject of the present memoir, 
supplied English translations of the classical mottoes, and with these Dr Johnson 
was so much pleased, as to extend his friendship to their author, and to .adopt 
them in all the subsequent editions of bis work. In a letter to Mr Elpliinslonc, 
published in Roswell's Life of Johnson, the author of the Rambler begs of bis 
friend, to 14 write soon, to write often, and to write long letters a compliment 
of which any man existing at that time might well have been proud. During 
the progress of the Rambler, Mr Elpbiiistone lost his mother, of whose death he 
gave a very affecting account, in a letter io bis sister, Mrs Stratum, wife of Mr 
William Stralian, (lie celebrated printer, 'lids being shown to Dr Johnson, 
a Heeled lii m so much, with a reflection upon his own mother, then in extreme 
old age, that he shed tears, lie also sent a consolatory letter to Mr Klphin- 
stone, which is printed by Roswell, and is full of warm and benignant feeling, 
'file Scottish edition of the it ambler was ultimately completed, in eight duodecimo 
volumes, of most elegant appearance, and, as tho impression was limited, it is 
now very scarce. 

In 1751, Mr Elpiiinslone married Miss Gordon, daughter of *a brother of 
general Gordon of Aucliiutool, and grand-daughter of lord Auchintool, one of 
the judges of the court of session before the revolution. Two years afterwards, 
be removed to London, and established a seminary upon an extensive scale, first 
at Hrompton, and afterwards at Kensington. As a teacher, he was zealous and 
intelligent, and never failed to fix the affections and retain the friendship of bis 
pupils. In 1753, lie published a poetical version of the younger lincine’s poem 
of “ Religion,” which, we are told, obtained the approbation of Dr Young, 
author of the <e Night Thoughts.” About the same time, finding no grammar of 
the English language which he altogether approved of, lie composed one fertile 
use of his pupils, and published it in two duodecimo volumes. This was the 
most useful, and also the most, successful of all liis works, though it is now anti- 
quated ; it received the warm approbation of Mr John Walker, .author of the 
i ’renouncing Dictionary. In 1 7 (i 3 , Mr Elpliinstonc published a poem, entitled 
“ Education,” which met with no success. 

In the year 177(>, Mr Elpliinstonc retired from liis school with a competency, 
and seemed destined to spend the remainder of a useful life in tranquillity and 
happiness. In consequence, however, of certain peculiarities of his own mind, 
his peace was greatly disturbed, and liis name covered with a ridicule which 
would not otherwise have belonged to it. It was the impression of everybody 
hut Mr Elphinstone himself, that lie possessed no particular talent, for poetry, 
hut simply resembled many other men of good education, who possess the art of 
constructing verse, without the power of inspiring it with ideas. Tempted, per- 
haps, by the compliments he had received on account of liis mottoes to the Ram- 
bler, lie resolved to execute a poetical translation of Martial. As lie had a most 
extensive acquaintance, his contemplated work was honoured with a large sub- 
scription-list ; and the work appeared in 17d^ f in one volume quarto, but was 
n. 2 o 
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met on all hands with ridicule and contempt. “ Elpliinstone’s Martial,” says 
Dr Beattie, in a letter to Sir William Forbes, u is just come to hand. It is truly 
a unique . The specimens formerly published did very well to laugh at ; but a 
whole quarto of nonsense and gibberish is too much. It is strange that a man 
not wholly illiterate should have lived so long in England without learning the 
language.” The work, in fact, both in the poetry and the notes, displayed a 
total absence of judgment ; and, accordingly, it has sunk into utter neglect. 

In 1778, Elphinstonc lost his wife, an event which is supposed to have some- 
what unhinged liis mind. To beguile his grief, he travelled into Scotland, 
where he was received with great civility by the most distinguished men of the 
day. It was even purposed to erect a new chair — one for English literature — 
in the university of Edinburgh, in order that he might fill it. Though this de- 
sign misgave, he delivered a series of lectures on the English language, first at 
Edinburgh, and then in the public hall of the university of Glasgow. In the 
autumn of 1779, he returned to Edinburgh. 

In his translation of Martial, Mr Klphinstone had given some specimens of a 
new plan of orthography, projected by himself, and of which the principal fea- 
ture was the spelling of the words according to their sounds. In church and in 
state, he was a high tory ; but lie was the most determined jacobin in language. 
The whole system of derivation he set at defiance ; analogy was his solvent ; 
and he wished to create a complete revolution in favour of pronunciation. In 
1780, he published a full explanation of his system, in two volumes quarto, 
under the extraordinary title of u Propriety ascertained in her Picture.” Though 
the work produced not a single convert, he persisted in his desperate attempt, 
and followed up his first work by two others, entitled “ English Orthography 
Epitomized,” and “ Propriety’s Pocket Dictionary.” In order, further, to give 
the world an example of an ordinary book printed according to his ideas, he 
published, in 17 9<1», a selection of his letters to his friends, with their answers, 
entirely spelt in the new way ; the appearance of which was so unnatural, and 
the reading so diflicnlt and tiresome, that it never was sold to any extent, and 
produced a heavy loss to the editor. If Mr Klphinstone had applied his politi- 
cal principles to this subject, he would have soon convinced himself that there 
is more mischief, generally, in the change than good in the result. His pupil, 
Mr R. C. Dallas, thus accounts lor his obstinacy in error. “ He was,” says Ibis 
gentleman, 1 iC a Quixote in whatever he judged right ; in religion, in virtue, in 
benevolent interferences ; the force of custom or a host of foes made no impres- 
sion upon him; the only question with him was, should it he, or should it not 
be ? Such a man might be foiled in an attempt, but was not likely to be di- 
verted from one in which he thought right was to be supported against wrong . 
The worst that can be said of his perseverance in so hopeless a pursuit is, that 
it was a foible by which he injured no one but himself.” 

Having seriously impaired his fortune by these publications, the latter days of 
this worthy man w'ould have probably been spent in poverty, if he had not been 
rescued from that state by his brother-in-law and sister, Mr and Mrs Stralian. 
The former of these individuals, at his death, in 1785, left hint an annuity of a 
hundred a-year, a hundred pounds in ready money, and twenty pounds for 
mournings. Mrs Strahan, who only survived her husband a month, left him 
two hundred pounds a-year more, and thus secured his permanent comfort. In 
the same year, he married, for his second wife, Miss Falconer, a niece of 
bishop Falconer of the Scottish episcopal church, who proved to him a most faith- 
ful and attentive partner till the close of his life. Mr Klphinstone lived on his 
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humble competency, in tlie enjoyment of good health, till October 8tli, 1809, 
when he suddenly expired, in the eighty-eighth year of his age. Ho was 
buried at Kensington, where, upon the east wall of the church, there is a marble 
slab, with an inscription setting forth his virtues. 

Though, as a follower of literature, Klphinstone did little to secure the ap- 
probation of mankind, he was, nevertheless, a man of considerable mental abili- 
ties ; and it is even said that ho possessed the power of writing with force and 
simplicity, if it had not been obscured by his eccentricities. “ After all,” says 
Mr Dallas, it is as a man and a Christian that he excelled ; as a son, a bro- 
ther, a husband, and a father to many, though lie never had any children of his 
own, as a friend, an enlightened patriot, and a loyal subject. 11 is manners 
were simple, his rectitude undeviating. His piety, though exemplary, was de- 
void of show ; the sincerity of it was self-evident ; hut, though unobtrusive, it 
became impatient on the least attempt at profaneness ; and an oath he could not 
endure. On such occasions he never failed boldly to correct the vice, whence- 
soever it proceeded. Mr Klpliinstone was middle-sized, and slender in his 
person ; he had a peculiar countenance, which, perhaps, would have been con- 
sidered an ordinary one, but for the spirit and intellectual emanation which it 
possessed, lie never complied with fashion in the alteration of his clothes. In 
a letter to a friend in 178a, he says: ‘time has no more changed my heart 
Ilian my dress;’ and he might have said it again in 1809. The colour of his 
suit of clothes w r as invariably, except when in mourning, what is called a drab ; 
liis coat was made in the fashion that reigned when lie returned from France, 
in the beginning of the last century, with flaps and buttons to the pockets and 
sleeves, and without a cape : he always wore a powdered hag-wig, with a high 
toupee, and walked with a cocked-hat and an amber-headed cane ; his slioe- 
buckles had seldom been changed, and were always of the same size ; and he 
never put on boots. It must bo observed, that he latterly, more than once, 
ottered to make any change Mrs Klphinstone might deem proper ; but in her 
eyes his virtues and worth had so sanctified his appearance, that she would have 
thought the alteration a sacrilege.” 

ELPIIINSTON, William, a celebrated Scottish prelate, and founder of the 
university of Aberdeen, was born in tlie city of Glasgow in the year 1413. 
His father, William Elphinston, was a younger brother of the noble family of 
Klphinston, w T ho took up his residence in Glasgow during the reign of James I., 
and was the first of its citizens who became emineut and acquired a fortune as 
a general merchant, liis mother was Margaret Douglas, a daughter of the 
laird of Drumlanrick. His earliest youth was marked by a decided turn for 
tl»e exercises of devotion, and lie seems to have been by his parents, at a very 
early period of his life, devoted to the church, which was in these days the only 
voad to preferment. In the seventh year of liis age lie was sent to the gram- 
mar school, and having gone through the prescribed course, afterwards studied 
philosophy in the university of his native city, then newly founded by bishop 
Turnbull, and obtained the degree of Artium magister in the twenty-fifth year 
of his age. He then entered into holy orders, and was appointed priest of the 
clmrcli of St Michael’s, situated in St Enoch’s gate, now the Trongate, where 
he officiated for the space of four years, Being strongly attached to the study 
both of the civil and canon law’, he was advised by his uncle, Lawrence El- 
phinston, to repair to the continent, where these branches of knowledge were 
taught in perfection. Accordingly, in tlie twenty-ninth year of his age, he 
went over to France, where he applied himself to the study of law for the 
space of three year', at the end of which he was called to fill a professional 
chair in the university of l*aris, and afterwards at Orleans, in both of which 
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places lie taught the science of law with the highest applause. Having in this 
manner spent nine years abroad, he was, at the request of ills friends, especial- 
ly of Andrew Muirliead, his principal patron, (who, from being rector of Cad- 
560 w , had been promoted to the bishopric of Glasgow,) persuaded to return to 
his native country, where ho was made parson of Glasgow', and official or com- 
missary of the diocese. As a mark of respect, too, tlie university of (ilasgow 
elected him lord rector llio same year. On the death of bishop Muirliead, 
which took place only two years after his return, he was nominated by Sclie- 
vez, bishop of St Andrews, official of Lothian ; an office which he discharged 
so much to the satisfaction of all concerned, that James 111., sent for him to 
parliament, and appointed him one of the lords of his privy council. It may 
be noticed here, as a curious fact, that ut this period men of various degrees 
sat and deliberated and voted in parliament without any other authority than 
being summoned l»y his majesty as wise and good men, whose advice might be 
useful in the management of public affairs. »So little, indeed, was the privilege 
of sitting and voting in parliament then understood, or desired, that neither 
the warrant of their fellow subjects, nor the call of the king, were sufficient to 
to secure thoir attendance, and penalties for non-attendance had before that 
period been exacted. Elphiuston was now in the way of preferment ; and being 
a man both of talents and address, was ready to profit by every opportunity. 
Some differences having arisen between the French and Scottish courts, the 
latter, alarmed for the stability of the ancient alliance of the two countries, 
thought lit to send out an embassy for its preservation. This embassy consisted 
of the earl of Jhichan, lord chamberlain Livingston, bishop of (lunkeld, and 
Elphiuston, the subject of this memoir, who so managed matters as to have the 
success of the embassy wholly attributed to him. As the reward of sucli an 
important service, lie was, on his return in 1471), made archdeacon of Argyic, 
and as this was not considered as at all adequate to his merits, the bishopric of 
Ross was shortly after added. The election of the chapter of lloss being 
speedily continued by tlie king’s letters patent under the great seal, Klpliinslou 
took bis scat in parliament, under the title of electus et confirmalus , in the year 
1482. It docs not appear, however, that he was ever any thing more than 
bishop elect of lloss ; and in the following year, 1483, Robert ilhicknddcr, 
bishop of Aberdeen, being promoted to tlie see of Glasgow, Elphiuston was re- 
moved to that of Aberdeen. He was next year nominated, along with Colin 
earl of Argyic, John lord Drummond, lord Oliphaut, Robert lord Lyle, Archi- 
bald Whitelaw, archdeacon of Loudon, and Duncan Duiulas, lord lyon king at 
anus, to meet with commissioners from Richard 111., of England, for settling 
all disputes between the two countries. The commissioners met at Nottingham 
on the 7th of September, 1484, and, after many conferences, concluded a 
peace hotwixt the two nations for the space of three years, commencing at sun- 
rise September 29th, 1484, and to end at sunset on the 29th of September, 
1487. Anxious to secure himself from the enmity of James at any future 
period, Richard, in addition to this treaty, proposed to marry his niece, Anne 
de la Pool, daughter of the duke of Suffolk, to the eldest son of king Janies. 
This proposal met with the hearty approbation of James ; and bishop Elphin- 
ston with several noblemen were despatched back again to Nottingham to con- 
clude the affair. Circumstances, however, rendered all the articles th.it had 
been agreed upon to no purpose, and on the fatal field of JBosworth Richard 
shortly after closed his guilty career. The truce concluded with Richard for 
three years docs not appear to have been very strictly observed, and on tlie ac- 
cession of Henry VII., bishop Klphinston with Sir John ltamsay and others, 
went again into England, where they met with commissioners on the part of 
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that country, ami on the 3<l of July, 148(i, more than a year of tlie former 
truce being still to run, concluded a pence, or rather a cessation of arms, which 
was to continue till the 3d of July, 14811. Several disputed poiuls were by 
this treaty referred to the Scottish parliament, which it was agreed should as- 
semble in tbo month of January following. A meeting of the two kings, it was 
also stipulated, should take place in the following summer, when they would, 
face to face, talk over all that related to their personal interests, and those of 
their realms. Owing to the confusion that speedily ensued, this meeting never 
took place, llishop Klphinston, in the debates betwixt the king and his nobles, 
adhered steadfastly to the king, and exerted himself to the utmost to reconcile 
them, though without effect. Finding the nobles nowise disposed to listen to 
what he considered reason, tho bishop made another journey to England, to 
solicit in behalf of his master the assistance of Henry. In this also he was un- 
successful ; yet James was so well pleased with his conduct, that on his return, 
he constituted him lord high chancellor of Scotland, the principal shite office in 
the country. This the bishop held till the death of the king, which happened 
a little more than three months after. On Hint event, the bishop retired 
to his diocese, and applied liimself to the faithful discharge of his episcopal 
functions, lie was particularly careful to reform such abuses as he found to 
exist among his clergy, and for their benefit composed a book of canons, taken 
from tlie canons of the primitive church. He was, however, called to attend 
tin; parliament hold at Edinburgh, in the month of October, ll-SH, where be 
was present at the crowning of the young prince Janies, then in his sixteenth 
year. Scarcely any but the conspirators against the late king attended this 
parliament, and aware that the bishop might refuse to concur with them in the 
measures they meant to pursue, they contrived to send him on a mission to 
(ienuany, to the emperor Maximilian, to demand in marriage for the young 
king, his daughter Margaret. I lei ore he could reach Vienna, the lady in 
question had been promised to the heir apparent of tlie king ol‘ Spain. Though 
he failed in the object for which he had been specially sent out, his journey 
was not unprofitable to his country ; for, taking Holland in his way home, he 
concluded a treaty of peace and amity with the States, who bail, to the great 
loss of Scotland, long been its enemies. The benefits of this treaty were so 
generally felt, that it was acknowledged by all to have been a much more im- 
portant service than the accomplishment of the marriage, though all tlie expected 
advantages had followed it. On his return from this embassy in 141)2, bishop 
klphinston was made lord privy seal, in place of bishop Hepburn, removed. 
The same year, lie was again appointed a commissioner, along with several 
others, for renewing the truce with England, which was done at Edinburgh, in 
Hie month of June, the truce being settled to last till the end of April, 1501. 

Trnncpiillity being now restored, bishop klphinston turned bis attention to 
the state of learning and of morals mnoag his countrymen. For the improve- 
ment of the latter, he compiled tlie lives of Scottish Saints, which lie ordered to 
be read on solemn occasions among his clergy ; and for the improvement of 
the former, be applied to pope Alexander VJ. to grant liim a bull for erecting 
a university in Aberdeen. This request pope Alexander, from the reputation 
of the bishop, readily complied with, and sent him a bull to that elleet in the 
year 141)4. The college, however, was not founded till the year 150(>, when 
it was dedicated to St Mary ; but the king, at the request of the bishop, 
having taken upon himself and his successors the protection of it, and contri- 
buted to its endowment, St Mary was compelled to give place to his more efficient 
patronage, and it has ever since been called King’s college. Ey the bull of 
erection this university was endowed with privileges as ample as any iu Europe, 
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and it was chiefly formed upon the excellent models of Paris and Bononia. 
The persons originally endowed, were a doctor of theology (principal), a doctor 
of the canon law, a doctor of the civil Law, a doctor of physic, a professor of 
humanity to teach grammar, a sub-principal to teach philosophy, a chanter, a 
sacrist, six: students of theology, three students of the laws, thirteen students of 
philosophy, an organist, and live singing boys, who were students of humanity. 
By the united efforts of the king and the bishop, ample provision was made for 
the subsistence of both teachers and taught, and to this day a regular education 
can be obtained at less expense in Aberdeen, than .any where else in the united 
kingdoms of Great Britain. The bishop of Aberdeen for the time, was consti- 
tuted chancellor of the university ; but upon the abolition of that office at the 
reformation, the patronage became vested in the crown. Of this college the 
celebrated Hector Uoece was the first principal. He was recalled from Paris, 
where lie had a professional chair, for the express purpose of filling the office, 
which had a yearly salary of forty merks attached to it — two pounds three shil- 
lings and fourpence sterling. While the worthy bishop was thus laying a foun- 
dation for supplying the church and the state with a regular series of learned 
men, he was not inattentive to other duties belonging to bis office, llis mag- 
nificent cathedral, founded by bishop Kinniinoiitb in tho year 1357, but not 
completed till the year 1447, be was at great pains and considerable expense 
to adorn. The great steeple, be furnished with bells, which were supposed to 
have peculiar efficacy in driving off evil spirits. He was also careful to add to 
the i^old, the silver, and the jewels, with which the cathedral was liberally fur- 
nished, and particularly to the rich wardrobe for the officiating clergy, lie 
also added largely to the library. While he was attending to the spiritual 
wants of his diocese, tho worthy bishop was not forgetful of its temporal com- 
forts ; and especially, for the accommodation of the good town of Aberdeen, 
was at the expense of erecting an excellent stone bridge over the Dee, a struc- 
ture which continued to be a public benefit for many ages. 

In consequence of bis profuse expenditure, James IV. bad totally exhausted 
liis treasury, when, by the advice of the subject of this memoir, lie bad recourse 
to the revival of an old law that was supposed to have become obsolete. Among 
the tenures of land used in Scotland, there was one by which the landlord held 
his estate on the terms, that if he died and left his son and heir under age, his 
tutelage belonged to the king or some other lord superior, who uplifted all *tlie 
rents of the estate till the heir reached the years of majority, while he bestowed 
upon bis ward only what lie thought necessary. By the same species of bolding, 
if the possessor sold more than the half of bis estate without consent of his supe- 
rior, the whole reverted to the superior. There were also lands held with 
clauses called irritant , of which some examples we believe may be found still, 
by which, if two terms of feu duty run unpaid into the third, the land reverts 
to the superior. From the troubled state of the country during the two former 
reigns, these law's had not been enforced ; so that now, when inquiry began to 
he made, they had a wide operation, and many were under the necessity of 
compounding for their estates. Had the bishop been aware of the use tho king 
was to make of the very seasonable supply, lie would most probably have been 
the last man to have suggested it. 

James now permitted himself to be cajoled by the Fronch court, and espe- 
cially by the French queen, who, aware of the romantic turn of his mind, ad- 
dressed letters to him as her knight, expressing her hope, that as she had suf- 
fered much rebuke in Franco for defending his honour, so he would recompense 
her again with so.ue of his kingly support in her necessity; that is to say, that 
he would raise her an army, and come three feet of space on English ground 
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for her sake. Pitscotiic adds, lliat Bhe sent him also fourteen thousand French 
crowns to pay his expenses, a circumstance that detracts in a considerable de- 
gree from the wildness of the enterprise, and brings the whole nearly to the 
level of a foolish bargain. James, thus prompted, called a parliament, where, 
contrary to the declared opinion of all the wiser members, the promises of La 
Motte the French ambassador, the subserviency of the clergy, who cither enjoy- 
ed or expected Giallic pensions, and the eagerness of James, mused war to be de- 
termined on against England, and a day to be appointed for assembling tlie army. 
The army was raised accordingly, and James, crossing the borders, stormed the 
castles of Norliam, Wark, and Ford, wasting without mercy all tlie adjoining 
country. In a short time, one of his female prisoners, the lady lleron of Ford, 
ensnurod him in an amour, in consequence of which he neglected the cave of 
his army, and suffered the troops to lie idle in a country that could not yield 
them subsistence for any length of time. His army, of course, soon began to 
disperse. Tlie nobles, indeed, remained with their relations and immediate 
retainers ; but even these were highly dissatisfied, and were anxious to return 
home, taking Berwick by tlie way, which they contended would yield them a 
richer reward for their labour than all the villages on the border. James, how- 
ever, obstinate and intractable, would listen to no advice, and on tlie Dili day 
of September, 1513, came to an action with the English, under the carl of Sur- 
rey, who, by a skilful countermarch bad placed himself between James and bis 
own country. James, whether from ignorance or wilftilness, allowed liis ene- 
mies quietly to take every advantage, and when they bad done so, set lire to 
bis tents, and descended from a strong position on the ridge of Flodden into the 
plain to meet them. The consequences were such ns tlie temerity of his conduct, 
merited ; he was totally routed, being cut off himself, with almost the whole of 
the Scottish nobility, together with the archbishop of St Andrews, and many of 
tlie dignified clergy. 'I’lie news of this most disastrous battle so deeply affected 
tlie gentle spirit of bishop Elpbinston, that lie never was seen to smile after- 
wards. Jle, however, attended in parliament to give liis advice in the deplora- 
ble state to which the nation was reduced. The queen had been by the laic 
king named as regent so long as she remained unmarried, and this, though con- 
trary to tlie practice of the country, which had never hitherto admitted of a 
female exercising regal authority, was, from the scarcity of men qualified either 
by rank or talents for filling the situation, acquiesced in, especially by those 
who wished for peace, which they supposed, and justly, as tlie event proved, 
she might have some influence in procuring. It was but a few months, how r - 
ever, till she was married, and the question then came to be discussed anew', 
and with still greater violence. 

Such a man as Klphinston was not to be spared to liis country in this des- 
perate crisis; for as ho was on his journey for Edinburgh to attend a meeting 
of parliament, he was taken ill by the way, md died on the 25th of October, 
1514; being in the eighty-third year of his age. 11c was, according to his 
own directions, buried in the collegiate church of Aberdeen. 

Bishop Klphinston is one of those ornaments of tlie catholic church, who 
almost redeem the general errors of that faith. He appears to have been a 
really good and amiable man. He wrote, as lias been already remarked, the 
Bives of Scottish Saints, which are now lost, lie composed also a history of 
Scotland, from the earliest period of her history, down to his own time, which 
is still preserved in the Bodleian library at Oxford. It is said to consist of 
eleven hooks, occupying three hundred and eighty-four pages in folio, written 
i^i a small hand, and full of contractions, and to he nearly the same as Foidun, 
so that we should suppose it scarcely worthy of the trouble it would take to 
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read it. Of all our Scottish bishops, however, no one has been by our histo- 
rians more highly commended than bishop Klphinston. ilc has been celebrated 
as a great statesman, a learned and pious churchman, and one who gained the 
reverence and the love of all men. lie certainly left behind him many noble 
instances of his piety and public spirit ; and it is highly to his honour, that, 
notwithstanding his liberality in building and endowing his college, providing 
materials for a bridge over the Dee, the large alms that he gave daily to the 
poor and religious of all sorts, besides the help that he allbrdrd to his own kin- 
dred, he used solely the rents of his own bishopric, having never held 
any place in commcndam , as the general practice then was, and he left behind 
him at his death, ten thousand pounds in gold and silver, which ho bequeathed 
to the college, and to the finishing and repairing of his bridge over the Dee. 
As he was thus conspicuous, continues his biographer, for piety and charity, so 
he was no less so for his having' composed several elaborate treatises that were 
destroyed at the reformation. This panegyrist goes on to say, u that there 
never was a man known to be of greater integrity of life and manners, it being 
observed ofliim, that after he entered into holy orders, he was never known to 
do or say mi unseemly thing. Hut the respect and veneration that he was held 
in, may appear from what is related to have happened at the time of his burial, 
by the historians who lived near his time, for they write, that the day his corpse 
was brought forth to be interred, the pastoral stall’, which was all of silver, and 
carried by Alexander Lauder a priest, broke in two pieces, one part thereof 
falling into the grave where the corpse was to be laid, and a voice was heard to 
cry, Tecum , Gulikmik, Milra sepelienda — With thee the mitre and glory thereof 
is buried.” 

EKiGKXA, John, Scores, an eminent scholar of the middle age, is supposed 
to have been born at Ayr, early in the ninth century, though neither the place 
nor the date of his birth is ascertained with any precision. According to some, 
his principal name, Krhjemt , signifies that he was born at Ayr ; but. others point 
to JCrgene, on the borders of Wales, ns the place of liis nativity ; while others, 
again, contend for Ireland, on the strength of his name Scott# 9 which, at that 
period, was used to indicate a native of the sister island. It would be a mere 
mockery to say, that any thing is known with certainty respecting the life of 
John Scotus Hrigena. It is almost inconceivable, that a man .should have been 
born among the rude people of Scotland in the ninth century, who afterwards 
distinguished himself in the eyes of Europe as a scholar. Assuming, neverthe- 
less, the imperfect authorities which have handed down the name of this person, 
he seems to have, at an early period of his life, been entertained at the court <>t 
Charles the Bald, king of France, as a profound philosopher, and, what is 
strange, a witty and amusing companion. It is sftated, as an instance ot the 
latter qualification, that, being once asked by the king what was between aScot 
and a sot, he answered, “Only the breadth of the table;” a proof, in fact, ol 
the fabulous character of Krigena’s history, since there could have been no sudi 
jingle between the words that must have been required to express those ideas 
in any language of the ninth century. The biographers of Frigena represent 
him .as having been employed for a number of years in the court of king Charles, 
partly as a precoptor in knowledge, and partly as a state councillor. At llic 
same time, he composed a number of works upon theological subjects, some ot 
which were considered not orthodox. Having translated the works of Dionysius, 
or St Denis, the Greek philosopher, which were considered as particularly ad- 
verse to the true faith, he was obliged, by the persecution of pope Nicolas 1., t° 
retire from France. This work is remarkable .ns having been the means <>t 
introducing the Aristotelian or scholastic system of philosophy into the iheolo* 
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gical learning of llie western churches; an absurdity which retarded the pro- 
gress ol* true science for many centuries, and was not finally put down till the 
days of Bacon. The subsequent life of this great scholar is doubly obscure. He 
is said to have been a professor of mathematics and astronomy at Oxford, about 
the time of Alfred the Great, or at least to have delivered lectures at that semi- 
nary of learning. But nothing is known with certainty respecting Oxford till 
a much later period. Prom Oxford he is said to have retired to the abbey of 
Malmesbury, where for some time ho kept a school. Behaving, however, with 
great harshness and severity among his scholars, they were so irritated, that they 
are reported to liave murdered him with the iron bodkins then used in writing. 
The time of his death is generally referred to 883. 

A great multitude of works liave been attributed to Erigena ; but the follow- 
ing are all that have been printed : — 1. “ i)e Divisione N atone,” Oxon. by Gale, 
folio, 1(551. — 2. “ De Prccdcstinalione Dei, contra Goleschalcum,” edited by 
Gilb. Maguin, in bis V indicia* l’ncdesti nation is ct G rathe, vol. i. p. 103. — 
3. “ Kxcerpta de Diftercnliis et Soeietatibus Gra*,ci Lntinique Verbi,” in lVlacro- 
bius’s works. — t. il Ue Corpore et Sanguine Domini,*’ 1558, 15(5(5, 1(553 ; 
Loml. 1(5 8(5, 8vo. — 5. u Amhigua S. Maxiini, sen Scholia ejus in Difliciles locos 
S. Gregorii Nazianzcni, Latine versa,” along with the u Divisio Natural, ” 
Oxford, L(581, folio. — (i. ii Opera S. Diouysii quatuor, in Latinnm linguam 
conversa,” in the edition of Dionysius, Colon., 153(5. 

ERSK1NE, David, better known by liis judicial designation of lord Dun, an 
eminent lawyer and moral writer, was born at Dun, in the county of Angus, in 
the year 1(570. After receiving his education, partly at the university of St 
Andrews, and partly at that of Paris, lie was, in 1(50(5, called to the Scottish 
bar, where lie soon distinguished himself as a pleader. Though the represen- 
tative of the colebrated laird of Dun, whose efforts in behalf of the Kefonnation 
have endeared his name to the Scottish people, David Erskine was a zealous 
jacobite, and friend to tlio noii-jurant episcopal clergy. As a member, more- 
over, of the last Scottish parliament, he gave all possible opposition to the union. 
In 1711, the tory ministry of queen Anne appointed him one of the judges of 
the court of session ; and in 1713, through the same patronage, he became a 
commissioner of the court of justiciary. Those offices he held till 1750, when 
old age induced him to retire. In 1751, lord Dun published a volume of moral 
and political reflections, which was long known under the title of “ Lord Dun’s 
Advices,” but is now almost forgotten. His lordship died in 1755, aged eighty- 
five. By his wife, Magdalen Kiddel, of the family of Riddel of Plaining, in 
Selkirkshire, he left a son, John, who succeeded him in his estate, and a 
daughter, Anne, who was first married to James, lord Ogi Ivy, son of David, third 
earl of Airly, and secondly to Sir James Macdonald of Sleat. 

EUSK1NE, David Stkwart, carl of Buchan, lord (Jardross, was born on the 
1st of June, 1743, O. S., and was the eldest surviving son of Henry David, the 
tenth earl, and Agnes, daughter of Sir James Stewart of Good trees, his majesty’s 
solicitor-general for Scotland. He was educated, <c in all manner of useful 
learning, and in the habits of rigid honour and virtue,” under the care of James 
Buchanan, a relation of the poet and historian, and learned the elements 
of the mathematics, history, and politics from his father, who had been a scholar 
ot the celebrated Colin Maclaurin. At the university of Glasgow he engaged 
ardently j n “ every ingenious and liberal study;” but what will he belter re- 
membered, was his connexion with tile unfortunate academy of Koulis the printer, 
which he attended, and of his labours at which he has left us a specimen, in 
an etching of the abbey of Icolmkill, inserted in the first, volume of the Tran- 
sactions of the Scottish Giliquarios. 

u. 3 K 
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On the completion of liis eduction, lord Cardross entered the army, but 
never rose higher than the rank of lieutenant forsaking the military life, he 
went to London, to pursue the study of diplomacy under lord Chatham ; and, 
while there, was elected a fellow' of the royal and antiquarian societies. In the 
following year, 17G(i, his lordship was appointed secretary to the British em- 
bassy in Spain ; but liis lather having died thirteen months afterwards, lie 
returned to his native country, determined to devote the remainder of liis life to 
the cultivation of literature and the encouragement of literary men. 

The education of his younger brothers, Thomas, afterwards the illustrious 
lord-chancellor, and Henry, no less celebrated for bis wit, seems to have occu- 
pied a large portion of lord Hue, ban’s thoughts. To accomplish these objects, 
he for years submitted to considerable privations. The family-estate had been 
squandered by former lords, and it is no small credit to the earl that he paid oil' 
debts for which he was not legally responsible; a course of conduct which should 
lead us to overlook parsimonious habits acquired under very disadvantageous 
circumstances. 

Lord Buchan’s favourite sludy was the history, literature, and antiquities of 
liis native country. It had long been regretted that no society had been formed 
in Scotland for the promotion of these pursuits ; and with a view to supplying 
this desideratum, lie called a meeting of the most eminent persons resident in 
Edinburgh, on the 14th of November, 1780. Fourteen assembled at his house 
iu Andrew square, and ail essay, which will lie found in Smcllie’s Account 
of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, p. 4 — 18, was read by his lordship. At 
a meeting, held at the same place, on the 2M,h, it was determined, that upon the 
18th of December a society should be formed upon the proposed model; and, 
accordingly, on the day fixed, the carl of Bute was elected president, and the 
earl of Buchan first of five vice-presidents. In 1702 the first volume of their 
Transactions was published ; and the following discourses, by the earl, appear 
in it : — “ Memoirs of the Life of Sir James Stewart Denham “ Account of 
the Parish of Uphall;” u Account of the Island of lcolinkill and a “ Life of 
Mr James Short, optician.” Besides these, lie had printed, in conjunction 
with Dr Walter Minto, 1787, “ An Account of the Life, Writings, and Inven- 
tions of Napier of Mercheston.” 

In the same year his lordship retired from Edinburgh to reside at. DryburgJi 
abbey on account of his health. Here he pursued his favourite studies. He 
instituted an annual festive commemoration of Thomson, at that poet’s native 
place ; and this occasion produced from the pen of Burns the beautiful Address 
to the shade of the bard of Ednam. The eulogy pronounced by the illustrious 
earl on the til’s t of these meetings, in 1791, is remarkable. “ 1 think myself 
happy to have this clay the honour of endeavouring to do honour to the memory 
of Thomson, which has been profanely touched by the rude hand of Samuel 
Johnson, whose fame and reputation indicate the decline of taste in a country 
that, after having produced an Alfred, a Wallace, a Bacon, a Napier, a Newton, 
a Buchanan, a Milton, a Hampden, a Fletcher, and a Thomson, can submit to 
be bullied by an overbearing pedant !” In the following year his lordship pub- 
lished an “ Essay on the Lives and Writings of Fletcher of Saltoun and the poet 
Thomson, Biographical, Critical, and Political ; with some pieces of Thomson’s 
never before published,” Hvo. 1 

Lord Buchan had contributed to several periodical publications. In 17 Si 
lie communicated to tho Gentleman’s Magazine “ Remarks on the Progress of 

1 Biographical Wot ire of the Earl of Kuchnn in the New Scots Magazine, vol. ii. p. 40*1. 
From this article most of the facts here mentioned are extracted. 
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the Roman Arms in Scotland during the sixth campaign of Agricola,” after- 
wards printed, with plates and additions, by l)r Jamieson, in the Bibliotheca 
Topograpliica Britannica. To Grose’s Antiquities of Scotland he gave a de- 
scription of Dryburgh, with views, taken in 17S7 and 1789. But his most 
frequent assistance was given to *• The Bee,” generally under lictitious signatures. 
The last work which he meditated was the collection of these anonymous com- 
muni cations. Accordingly, in 1812, “the Anonymous ami Fugitive Kssays of 
the earl of Buchan, collected from various periodical works,” appeared at 
Edinburgh in 12 mo. It contains the following short preface : u The earl of 
Buchan, considering his advanced ago, has thought proper to publish this 
volume, and meditate the publication of others, containing his anonymous writ- 
ings, that no person may hereafter ascribe to him any others than are by him, 
in this manner, avowed, described, or enumerated.” The volume is wholly 
tilled with his contributions to “The Bee;” among which, in the depart ment of 
Scottish history, are “ Sketches of the Lives of Sir J. Stewart Denham, George 
Heriot, Joint earl of Marr (his ancestor), and Remarks on the Character and 
Writings of William Drummond of 1 law thermion. 1 ’ The second volume did not 
appear. 

Ilis death did not, however, take place till seventeen years after this period ; 
but lie was for several years before it in a stale of dotage. Few men have de- 
voted themselves so long and so exclusively to literature ; bis correspondence, 
both with foreigners and his own countrymen, was very extensive, ami compre- 
hended a period of almost three generations. But his services were principally 
valuable, not as an author, but as a patron : his fortune did not warrant a very 
expensive exhibition of good offices; but in all cases where liis own knowledge, 
which was by no means limited, or letters of recommendation, could avail, they 
were frankly and generously offered. One of the works proposed l>y him was, 
“a Comiiiereiiim Epistolaruin and Literary Distory of Scotland, during the 
period of last century,” including the correspondence of “antiquaries, typo- 
graphers, and bibliograpbists,” in which lie had the assistance of the late Dr 
Robert Anderson. It is exceedingly to he regretted that such a work, and re- 
ferring to so remarkable a period, should not have been presented to the pub- 
lic. it might probably have had a considerable portion of the garrulity of 
age; but, from bis lordship’s very extensive acquaintance with the period, it 
cannot be doubted that it would have contained many facts, which are now irre- 
trievably lost. 

KlfS KINK, 11ev. Kbknkzkii, a celebrated divine, and founder of the secession 
church in Scotland, was son to the Rev. Henry Krskine, wlio was settled mini 5 - 
ter at Cornbill, in Northumberland, about the year Hi lt) ; whence lie was ejected 
b> tile Bartholomew act in the year 1602, ami, after suffering many hardships 
lor liis attachment to the cause of presbytery, was, shortly after the revolution, 
Ui 88 , settled pastor of the parish of Ghir aside, Berwickshire, where lie finished 
his course, in the month of August, 1(196, in the seventy-second year of his age. 
Ihe Rev. Henry Krskine was of the ancient family of Sliielticld, in the Morse, 
descended from the noble family of Marr. and Ebenezer was one of liis younger 
sons by his second wife, Margaret Halcro, a native of Orkney, the founder of 
whose family was Halcro, prince of Denmark, and whose great-grandmother was 
the lady Barbara Stuart, daughter to Robert earl of Orkney, son to James V. of 
Scotland; so that his parentage was, in e*ery respect, what the world calls 
highly respectable. The place of his birth has been variously stated. One 
account says it was the village of Dryburgh, where the house occupied by his 
hither is still pointed out, and has been carefully preserved, as a relic of the 
family; another says it was the Bass, where liis father was at ihe time a pri- 
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soner for nonconformity. Be the place of his birth as it may, the date has been 
ascertained to have been the 22nd day of June, 16 80; and the name Ebenc/er, 
“a stone of assistance,” was given him by his pious parents in testimony of 
their gratitude Tor that goodness and mercy with which, amidst all their perse- 
cutions, they had been unceasingly preserved. Of his early youth nothing par- 
ticular has been recorded. The elements of literature he received at Chirnside, 
under the immediate superintendence of his father, after which he went through 
a regular course of study at the university of Edinburgh. 1 During the most 
pail of the time that he was a student, lie acted as tutor and chaplain to the earl 
of Rothes, at Leslie-liouse, within the presbytery of Kirkaldy, by which court 
he was taken upon trials, and licensed to preach the gospel in the year 1702. 

The abilities and the excellent character of Mr Krskine soon brought him 
into notice ; and in the month of May, 1703, lie received a unanimous call to 
the parish of Eorlmoak, to the pastoral care of which he was ordained in the 
month of September following. In this pleasantly sequestered situation, devot- 
ing himself wholly to the duties of his office, he laid the foundation of that ex- 
cellence for which, in his after-life, he was so remarkably distinguished. Anxi- 
ous to attain accurate and extensive views of divine truth, lie spent a groat 
proportion of liis time in the study of the scriptures, along with some of the 
most eminent expositors, Turrctine, Witsius, Owen, &c. ; embracing, besides, 
every opportunity of conversing on theological subjects with persons of intelli- 
gence and piety. By these means he soon came to great clearness belli of 
conception and expression of the leading truths of the gospel, of which, at first, 
like many other pious ministers of the church of Scotland at that period, his 
views were clouded with no inconsiderable portion oflegalism. During the year 
succeeding his settlement, he was united in marriage to Alison Turpie, a young 
woman of more than ordinary talents, and of undoubted piety. To the expe- 
rience of this excellent woman he was accustom (id to acknowledge to his friends, 
that he was indebted for much of that accuracy of view by which he was so 
greatly distinguished, and to which much of that success which attended his 
ministry is, doubtless, to be ascribed ; and, more especially, he used to mention 
a confidential conversation, on the subject of their religious experiences, be- 
tween her and his brother Ralph, which he accidentally overheard from the 
window of his study, which overlooked I he bower in the garden, where they 
were sitting, and unconscious of any person overhearing them. Struck with the 
simplicity of their views, and the extent of their attainments, as so very superior 
to liis own, lie w r as led to a more close examination of the vital principle of 
Christianity, which issued in a measure of light and a degree of comfort to which 
he had previously been a stranger. In the discharge^of his ministerial duties, 
lie had ahveays been most exemplary. Besides the usual services of the Sabhalli, 
he liad, as was a very general practice in the church of Scotland at that period, 
a weekly lecture on the Thursdays; but now his diligence seemed to he 
doubled, and liis object much more pointedly to preach Christ in liis person, 
offices, and grace, as at once wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, anti redemp- 
tion to all who truly receive and rest upon him. Even in his external manners 
there appeared, from this time forward, a great and important improvement. 
In public speaking he had felt considerable embarrassment, and in venturing to 
change his attitude was in danger of losing his ideas ; but now he was at once 
master of his mind, his voice, and his gestures, and by a manner most dignified 
and engaging, as well as by the weight and the importance of his matter, coiu- 

1 From I lie retain! • of the town-council of Edinburgh it appears, that, in lt#8, he was a 
buiwir in Ihe uni versify, being presented b\ JVingle of Tor wood lee. 
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manded deep and reverential attention. At the same time that Mr Krskinc was 
thus attentive to his public appearances, he was equally so to those duties of a 
more private kind, which are no less important for promoting the growth of 
piety and genuine holiness among a people, but which, having less of the pomp 
ot external circumstance to recommend their exercise, are more apt to be some- 
times overlooked. In tlic duties ot public catechising and exhorting from house 
to house, as well as in visiting the sick, he was most indefatigable. In catechising 
he generally brought forward the subject of his discourses, that by the repetition 
of them lie might make the more lasting impression on the manners and hearts 
of his people. For the purposes of necessary recreation he was accustomed to 
perambulate the whole bounds of his parish, making frequent calls at the houses 
of his parishioners, partaking of their humble meals, and talking over their 
every day aflairs, without any thing like ceremony. .By this means he became 
intimately acquainted with the tempers and the characters of all his hearers, 
and was able most effectively to administer the word of instruction, correction, 
encouragement, or reproof, as the circumstances of the case might require. 
'1 hough Mr Frskine was thus free ami familiar with his people on ordinary and 
every day occasions, he was perfectly aware of the necessity of maintaining true 
ministerial dignity ami deportment; and when he appeared among them in the 
way of performing oflicial duty, was careful to preserve that serious and com- 
manding demeanour which a situation so important, and services so solemn, na- 
turally tend to inspire. When visiting ministerially, it was his custom to enter 
every habitation with the same gravity with whicli he entered the pulpit, pro- 
nouncing the salutation, “ Peace he to this house;” after which he examined all 
the members of the family, tendered to each such exhortations as their circum- 
stances seemed to require, concluded with prayer, fervent, particular, and affec- 
tionate. In visiting the sick, lie studied the same serious solemnity, and few 
had the gift of more effectually speaking to the comfort of the dejected Chris- 
tian, or of pointing out the Lamb of (»od that takctli away the sin of the world, 
to the sinner alarmed with a sense of guilt and the view of the approaching 
judgment. 

We cannot forbear mentioning another part of his ministerial conduct, in 
which it were to he wished that he were more imitated. Not satisfied with ad- 
dressing to the children of his charge frequent admonitions from the pulpit, and 
conversing with them in their fathers’ houses, he regularly superintended tlieir 
instruction in the parish school, where it was his practice to visit, every Satur- 
day to hear them repeat the catechism, to tender them suitable advice, and af- 
fectionately to pray with them. When such was his care of the children, the 
vernier will scarcely need to he told that he was watchful over the conduct of 
their teachers ; and for the preservation of order and good government in his 
parish, lie took care to have in every corner of it a sufficient number of active 
and intelligent ruling elders, an order men of divine appointment, and titled 
for preserving and promoting the public, morals beyond any other that have yet 
been thought upon, but in the present time, especially in the established church 
of Scotland, greatly neglected. The effect of all this diligence in the discharge 
ot his past oivi I duties, was a general attention to the interests of religion among 
his people, all of whom seemed to regard their pastor with the strongest degree 
of respect and confidence. Not only was the church crowded on Sabbaths, but 
even on the Thursdays, and liis diets of examination drew together large au- 
diences. l*rayer meetings were also established in every part of his parish, for 
the management of which, he drew up a set of rules, and he encouraged them 
hy his presence, visiting them in rotation as often as Ills other avocations would 
tdmil. Nor was it this external regard to the practice of piety alone that dis- 
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tinguislicd them, the triumphant deaths of many of them bore the still more de- 
cisive testimony to the good seed sown among them having been watered by the 
dews of divine influence. It has been affirmed, that the parish of Portmoak is to 
this day distinguished above all the parishes around it for the attainments of the 
people in religious knowledge, and for their marked attention to the rules of 
godliness and honesty. 

But it was not to his parish .alone that Mr Erskine’s labours were made a 
blessing. Serious Christians from all quarters of the country, attracted by the 
celebrity of his character, were eager to enjoy occasionally the benefits of liis 
ministry, and on sacramental occasions lie had frequently attendents from the 
distance of sixty or seventy miles. So great was the concourse of people on 
these occasions, that it was necessary to form two separate assemblies besides 
that which met in the church, for the proper business of the day ; and so re- 
markable was the success attending the word, that many eminent Christians on 
tlieir death-beds, spoke of Portmoak as a Bethel where they had enjoyed renewed 
manifestations of God’s love, and the inviolability of his covenant. In 1 lie 
midst of his labours, on the death of his dear brother i\Ir Maegill of Kinross, an 
attempt was made to remove Mr Erskine from Portmoak to that burgh. Though 
the call, however, was unanimous and urgent, the affectionate efforts of the peo- 
ple of Portmoak were successful in preventing the desired translation. Shortly 
after this, Mr Erskine received an equally unanimous call to the parish of Kir- 
kaldy, which lie also refused, but a third minister being wanted at Stirling, the 
Hev. Mr Alexander Hamilton, with the whole population, gave him a pressing 
and unanimous call, of which, after having maturely deliberated on the circum- 
stances attending it, lie felt it his duty to accept. lie was accordingly, with 
the concurrence of the courts, translated to Stirling, in the autumn of the year 
1731, having discharged the pastoral office in Portmoak for twenty-eight years. 
The farewell sermon which lie preached at Portmoak, from Acts xx. 22, “ Ami 
now behold 1 go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not. knowing the things 
that shall befall me there/’ had in it something particularly ominous, and as 
such seems to have been received by the people. “ This,” sajs an eye- and ear 
witness of the scene, “ was a sorrowful day to both minister and people. The 
retrospect of twenty-eight years of great felicity which were for ever gone, and 
the uncertainty of what might follow, bathed tlieir faces with tears, and awoke 
the voice of mourning throughout the congregation, for the loss of a pastor, the 
constant object, of whose ministry was to recommend to tlieir souls the exalted 
llcdeemcr in liis person, offices, and grace, who had laboured to rouse the in- 
considerate to repentance and serious concern, and who had not failed, when 
religious impressions took place, to preserve and pvomote them with unwearied 
diligence. Ho much was the minister himself affected*, that it was with difficulty 
lie could proceed till lie reached the cml of the doctrinal part of his discourse, 
when he was obliged to pause, and, overcome with grief, concluded with these 
words, “ 31 y friends, I find that neither you nor 1 can hear the application of 
this subject.” So strong was the allection of the people of Portmoak to 31 r 
Erskine, that several individuals removed to Stirling along with him, that they 
might still enjoy the benefit of liis ministry; he was also in the habit of visiting 
them and preaching to them occasionally, till, through the melancholy shite of 
matters in the church, the pulpits of all the parishes in Scotland were shut 
against him. 

In the new and enlarged sphere of action which Mr Erskine now occupied, 
lie seemed to exert even more than liis usual ability. His labours here met 
with singular acceptance, and appeared to be as singularly blessed ; when an at- 
tempt was made, certainly little anticipated by his friends, ami perhaps ns little 
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by himself, to paralyse liis cflorts, to narrow the sphere of his inilucnce, ami to 
circumscribe his expression of thought ami feeling ; an expression which 
had long been painful and was now thought to he dangerous to the party that 
had long been dominant in the Scottish church, and were charged w ith corrupting 
her doctrines and labouring to make a sacrifice of her liberties at the shrine of 
rivil authority. That they were guilty of the first of these charges was alleged 
to be proved beyond the possibility of contradiction, by their conduct towards 
the presbytery of Aucliterarder, with regard to what has since been denominated 
the Aucliterarder creed, so far back as the year 1717; by their conduct to- 
wards the twelve brethren, known by the name of “ Marrow men/’ along with 
their acts against the doctrines of the book entitled, “The Marrow of Modern 
Divinity,” in the years 1720 and 1721 ; and, more recently still, by the leniency 
of their dealings with professor John Simpson of (ilasgow, who, though found 
to have, in his prelections to the divinity students, taught a system of Deism 
rather than Christian theology, met with no higher censure than simple suspen- 
sion. The students, it was insisted, could he equally well instructed from their 
tamely submitting to take the abjuration oath, and to the re-imposition of lay 
patronages, — contrary to the act of union, by wliicli the Scottish church was so- 
lemnly guaranteed in all her liberties ami immunities so long as that treaty should 
he in existence. That this grinding yoke had been imposed upon lier in an 
illegal and despotic manner by the tory ministry of the latter years of queen 
Aime was not denied; but it was contended, that those powers which the church 
still possessed, and which she could still legally employ, had never been called 
into action, but that patrons had been encouraged to make their sacrilegious 
encroachments upon the rights of the Christian people even beyond what they 
appeared of themselves willing to do, — while the cause of the people was by the 
clmrch trampled upon, and their complaints totally disregarded. In the con- 
tests occasioned by these different questions, Mr Erskiue bad been early en- 
gaged. lie had refused the oath of abjuration, ami it was owing to a charge 
preferred against him by the llev. Air Anderson of St Andrews, before the com- 
mission of the general assembly, for having spoken against such as had taken it, 
that liis first printed sermon, “ Hod's little remnant keeping their garments 
clean/’ was, along with some others, given to the public in the year 1725, 
many years after it bad been preached. In the defence of the doctrine of the 
Marrow of Modern Divinity, lie had a principal hand in the representation and 
petition presented to the assembly on the subject, May the lltli, 1721 ; which, 
though originally composed by Mr Dos ton, was revised ami perfected by him. 
He also drew' up the original draught of the answers to the twelve queries that 
were put to the twelve brethren, which was afterwards perfected by Mr Habriel 
Wilson of Maxton, one of the most luminous pieces of theology to be found in 
any language. Along with his brethren, for his share in this good work, he 
was by the general assembly solemnly rebaked and admonished, and was along 
with them reviled in many scurrilous publications of the day, as a man of wild 
aiitiiioinian principles, an innovator in religion, an impugner of the Confession 
<»t Faith and Catechisms, ail enemy to Christian morality, a troubler of Israel, 
and puffed up with vanity in the pride and arrogancy of his heart, anxious to 
he exalted above his brethren. These charitable assumptions found their way 
even into the pulpits, and frequently figured in Synod sermons and other pub- 
lic discourses. Owing to the vehemence of Principal lladdow of St Andrews, 
who, from personal pique at 31 r Hogg of Curnock, the original publisher of 
the Marrow in Scotland, took the lead in impugning the doctrines of that book, 
Mr Ebenezer Erskinc and his four representing brethren in that quarter, James 
James Bathgate, James Wardlaw, and Hnlpfi Erskine, were treated with 
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marked severity. At several meetings of Synod they were openly accused and 
subjected to the most inquisitorial examinations. Attempts were also repeatedly 
made to compel them to sign anew the Confession of Faith, not as it was origi- 
nally received by the church of* Scotland in the year 16* 47, but as it was ex- 
plained by the obnoxious act of 17 ’2 2. These attempts however, had utterly 
failed, and the publication of so many of Mr Erskine’s sermons had not only 
refuted the foolish calumnies that had been so industriously set afloat, hut had 
prodigiously increased his reputation and his general usefulness. The same 
ye ; it in which Mr Erskine was removed to Stirling, a paper was given in to the 
general assembly, complaining of the violent settlements that were so gener- 
ally taking place throughout the country, which was not so much as allowed n 
hearing. This induced upwards of fifty-two ministers, of whom the subject of 
this memoir was one, to draw up at large a representation of the almost innum- 
erable evils under which the church of Scotland was groaning, and which threat- 
ened to subvert her very foundations. To prevent all objections on the formality 
of this representation, it was carefully signed and respectfully presented, accord- 
ing to the order pointed out in such cases ; but neither could this obtain so much 
as a hearing. So far was the assembly from being in the least degree affected 
with the mournful state of the church, and listening to the groans of an afflicted 
hut submissive people, that, they sustained the settlement of Mr Stark at Kinross, 
one of the most, palpable intrusions ever made upon a clnistian congregation, 
and they enjoined the presbytery who had refused to receive him as a brother, to 
enrol his name on their list, and to grant no church privileges to any individual 
of the parish of Kinross, but upon Mr Stark’s letter of recommendation requiring 
or allowing them so to do, and this in the face of the presbytery’s declaration, 
that Mr Stark had been imposed on the parish of Kinross, and upon them, by 
the simple fiat of the patron. Against this decision, protests and dissents were 
presented by many individuals, but by a previous law they had provided, that 
nothing of the kind should henceforth he entered upon the journals of the 
courts, whether supreme or subordinate, thus leaving no room for individuals to 
exonerate their own consciences, nor any legitimate record of the opposition that, 
had been made to departures from established and fundamental laws, or inno- 
vations upon tacitly acknowledged rules of propriety and good order. This 
same assembly, as if anxious to extinguish the possibility of popular claims 
being at any future period revived, proceeded to enact into a standing law an 
overture of last assembly, for establishing a uniform method of planting va- 
cant churches, when at any time the right of doing so should fall into the hands 
of presbyteries, tanquam jure devoluto , or by the consent of the parties in- 
terested in the settlement. Tin's uniform method wfts simply the conferring the 
power of suffrage, in country parishes, on heritors being protestunt, no matter 
though they were episcopalians, and elders, in burghs, on magistrates, town coun- 
cil, — and elders, — and in burghs with landward parishes joined, on magistrates, 
town council, heritors, and elders joined, and this to continue “ till it should 
please God in his providence to relieve this church from the grievances arising 
from the act restoring patronages.’’ This act was unquestionably planned by 
men to whom patronage presented no real grievances, and it was itself nothing 
but patronage modified very little for the better. Jhit the authors of it had the 
art to pass it off upon many simple well-meaning men, as containing all that the 
constitution of the Scottish church had ever at any time allowed to the body ot 
ihe people, and as so moderately worded that the government could not but be am- 
ply satisfied that no danger could arise from its exercise, and of course would 
give up its claims upon patronage without a murmur. In conscquenco of this, 
the act passed through the assembly with less opposition than even in the do- 
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rayed state of the church might have been expected. In fact it passed through 
the court at the expense of its very constitution. By the barrier act, it lias 
beeu wisely provided, that uo law shall be enacted by the assembly, till in the 
shape of an overture, it has been transmitted to every presbytery in the church, 
a majority of whose views in its favour must be obtained before it be made the 
subject of deliberation. In this case it had been transmitted ; but eighteen 
presbyteries had not made the required return, eighteen approved of it with 
material .alterations, and tliirty-one were absolutely against it; so that the con- 
duct of the party who pushed this act into law, was barefaced in the extreme. 
Nor was the attempt to persuade the people, that it contained the true meaning 
and spirit of the staud.ards of the church less so. The first book of discipline 
compiled in the year L5G0, and ratified by act of parliament in the year 15(57, 
says expressly, u No man should enter in the ministry, without a lawful voca- 
tion : the lawful vocation slandeth in the election of the people, examination 
of the ministry, and admission by both.” Ami as if the above were not plain 
enough, it is added, <( No minister should be intruded upon any particular kirk, 
without their consent.” The second book of discipli no agreed upon in the gen- 
eral assembly, 157 8, inserted in their registers, 1 5S1, sworn to in the national 
covenant the same year revived, and ratified by the famous assembly at f Glas- 
gow, in the year 1(538, and according to which the government of the church, 
was established first in tlie year and again in the year 1G4D, is equally 

explicit on (his head. tc Vocation or calling is common to all that should bear 
office within the kirk, which is a lawful way by the which qualified persons are 
promoted to spiritual office within the kirk of Uotl. Without this lawful calling, 
it was never leisomc to any to meddle with any function ecclesiastical.’* After 
speaking of vocation as extraordinary and ordinary, tlie compilers state “this 
ordinary and outward calling,” to consist of “ two parts, election, and ordina- 
tion. Election they shite to be “ the choosing out of a person or persons most 
able to the office that vakes, by the judgment of (be eldership, fllie presbytery], 
and consent of tlie congregation to which the person or persons shall he ap- 
pointed. In the order of election is to be eschewed, that any person be in- 
truded in any office of the kirk, contrary to the will of the congregation to 
which they are appointed, or without the voice of the eldership/’ not the elder- 
ship or session of the congregation to which the person is to be appointed, ns 
has been often ignorantly assumed ; but the eldership or presbytery in whose 
hounds the vacant congregation lies, and under whose charge it is necessarily 
placed in a peculiar manner, by its being vacant, or without a public teacher. 
In perfect unison with the above, when the articles to be refoimed are enumer- 
ated in a following chapter, patronage is olio of the most prominent, is 
declared 1ohavc“ flowed from the pope and corruption of the canon Jaw, in so 
far as thereby any person was intruded or placed over kirks having cumin 
(inhnarwn ; and forasmuch as that liianne; of proceeding hath no ground in the 
word of God, but is contrary to the same, and to the said liberty of election, 
they ought not now to have place in this light of reformation ; and, therefore, 
whosoever will embrace (bid’s word, and desire the kingdom of his sou 
Glirist Jesus to be advanced, they will also embrace and receive that policy and 
order, which the word of (iod and upright state of this kirk crave; otherwise 
it is in vain that they have promised the same.” Though the church had thus 
clearly delivered her opinion with regard to patronages, she had never been 
able to shake herself perfectly free from them, excepting for a few years pre- 
vious to the restoration of diaries JI., when they were restored in ell their mis- 
chievous power and tendencies; ami the revolution church being set down, not 
upon the attainments of the second, but upon the less cleai and determinate 
n. 2 k 
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ones of the first reformation, patronage somewhat modified, with other evils, was 
entailed on the country. Something of the light and heat of the more recent, as 
well as more brilliant period still, however, remained ; and in the settlement 
of the church made by the parliament in the year 16 ( J0, patronage in its direct 
form was set aside, not as an antichrislian abomination, ami incompatible with 
Christian liberty, as it ought to have been, but as “ inconvenient and subject to 
abuse.” Though this act, however, was the act only of a civil court, it was less 
remote from scripture and common sense, than this act of the highest ecclesias- 
tical court in the nation. J5y that act “ upon a vacancy, the heritors, being 
prolestants,” (by a subsequent act it was provided, that they should be qualified 
protestants,) <c and the elders, are to name and propose the person to the whole 
congregation, to be either approven, or disapproval by them; and if they dis- 
approve, the disapproves to give in their reasons to the ellect the affair may 
be cognosced by the presbytery of the bounds, at whose judgment, and by whose 
determination the calling and entry of a particular minister is to be ordered and 
concluded.” lly this act, which we by no means admire, the heritors it would 
appear might have proposed one candidate to tile congregation, and the elders 
another; nor, whether there was hut 011 c candidate or two, had the elec- 
tion been completed till the congregation had given their voice. Hut by the 
assembly’s act, the heritors and the elders elected as one body; the work was 
by them completed ; and, however much the congregation might he dissatisfied, 
except they could prove the elected person immoral in conduct, or erroneous 
in doctrine, they had no resource but to submit quietly to the choice of their 
superiors, the heritors and the elders. 

The act of 1660 was liable to great abuse; yet, by the prudent conduct of 
presbyteries, complaints were for many years comparatively few, and but for the 
restoration of patrons to their anlichristian power, might have continued to be 
so long enough. For ten or twelve years previous to this period, L732, patrons 
had been gaining ground every year, and this act was unquestionably intended to 
accommodate any little appearance of liberty which remained in the Scottish 
church to the genius of patronage, which was now by the lenders of the domi- 
nant party declared the only sure if not legitimate door of entrance to the be- 
notice, whatever it might be to the allections and the spiritual edification of the 
people. The measure, however, was incautious and premature. There was a 
spirit abroad which the ruling lhction wanted the means to break, and which 
their frequent attempts to bend ought to have taught them was already Jar be- 
yond their strength. As an overture and ail interim act, it had been almost 

universally condemned; and, now that it was made a standing law, without 

having gone through the usual forms, and neither protest, dissent, nor remon- 
strance allowed to be entered against it, nothing remained for its opponents but, 
as occasion offered, to testify against it from the pulpit or the press, which 
many embraced the earliest opportunity of doing. Scarcely, indeed, had the 
members of assembly reached their respective homes with the report of their 
proceedings, when, in the evening of the Sabbath, June 1th, in a sermon from 
Isaiah ix. 6, the subject of this memoir attacked the obnoxious act with such 
force of argument as was highly gratifying to its opponents, but peculiarly gal- 
ling to its abettors, who were everywhere, in the course of a few days, by the 

loud voice of general report, informed of the circumstance, with mani- 

fold exaggerations. Public, however, as this condemnation of the act oi 
assembly was, Mr Erskine did not think it enough. Having occasion, 
as late moderator, to open the synod of Perth on the 10th day of Octo- 
ber, the same year, taking for his text. Psalm cxviii. 22, “The Stone 
which the buillers rejected, the same is made the Head Stone of the Cor- 
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nor, lie delivered himself, on the disputed points, more at large, and with still 
greater freedom. In this sermon, Mr Krskine asserted, in its lull breadth, the 
doctrine which we have above proved, from her standards, to have all along been 
the doctrine of the church of Scotland — that the election of a minister belonged 
to the whole body of the people. “ The promise,” said lie, keeping up the 
figure iu the text, “ of conduct and counsel in the choice of men that .are to 
build, is not made to patrons and heritors, or any other set of men, hut to the 
church, the body of Christ, to whom apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, and 
teachers are given. As it is a natural privilege of every house or society of 
men, to have the choice of their own servants or officer; so it is the privilege of 
the house of God in a particular manner. What a miserable bondage would it 
be reckoned, for any family to have stewards, or servants, imposed on them by 
strangers, who might give the children a stone for bread, or a scorpion instead 
of a fish, poison instead of medicine ; and shall we suppose that our (iod 
granted a power to auy set of men, patrons, heritors, or whatever they he, 
a power to impose servants on his family, they being the purest society in the 
world?” This very plain and homely passage, which, for the truth it contains, 
and the noble spirit of liberty which it breathes, deserves to be written with an 
iron pen and lead in the rock for ever, gave great offence to many members of 
synod, and particularly to Mr Mercer of Aberdalgie, who moved that Mr Krskine 
should he rebuked for his freedom of speech, and admonished to he more 
circumspect for the future. This produced the appointment of a committee, to 
draw out the passages complained of; which being done, and Mr Krskine 
refusing to retract any thing he had said, the whole was laid before the synod, 
'file synod, alter a debate of three days, found, by a plurality of six voices, Mr 
Krskine censurable, and ordered him to ho rebuked and admonished at their 
bar accordingly. The presbytery of Stirling was also instructed to notice his 
behaviour in time coming, at their privy censures, and report to the next meeting 
of synod. Against this sentence Mr Krskine entered his protest, and appealed to 
the general assembly. Mr Alexander Monerief of Abemetliy also protested 
against this sentence, in which he was joined by a number of his brethren, only 
two of whom, Mr William Wilson of Perth, and J\Ir Fisher of Kinclaven, Mr 
Krski no’s son-in-law, became eventually seeeders. Firm to their purpose, the 
synod, on the last sederunt of their meeting, called Mr Krskine up to bo 
rebuked ; and ho not appearing, it was resolved that he should he rebuked at 
their next meeting in April. Personal pique against Mr Krskine, and envy of 
his extensive popularity, were unfortunately at the bottom of lliis procedure, 
which, as it increased that popularity in a tenfold degree, heightened propor- 
tionally the angry feelings of his opponents, and rendered them incajwble ol 
improving the few months that elapsed between the meetings ol^synod, for tak- 
ing a more cool and dispassionate view of the subject. The synod met in April, 
under the same excitation of feeling ; aiul < hough the presbytery and the kirk ses- 
sion of Stirling exerted themselves to the utmost, in order to bring about an accom- 
modation, it was in vain: the representations of the first were disregarded, and the 
petition of the other was not so much as read. Mr Krskine being called, and 
compearing, simply told them that he adhered to his appeal, iltere cannot l»o 
a doubt hut that the synod was encouraged to persevere in its wayward course 
by the lenders of the assembly, who were now resolved to lay prostrate every 
shadow of opposition to their measures. Accordingly, when the assembly met, 
in the month of May following, 1733, they commenced proceedings by taking 
up the case of Mr Stark, the intruder into the parish of Kinross, and the pres- 
bytery of Dunfermline, wrliicli they finished in the highest style of authority; 
probably, in pari, lor the very purpose of intimidating such a* might he dis- 
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posed to befriend itir Krskine on this lnomenlops occasion. Multitudes, it. was 
well known, approved of every word Mr Krskine had said ; but when it w;is 
made apparent with what aliigli hand they were to bo treated, if they took any 
part in the matter, even those who wished him a safe deliverance might be 
afraid to take his part. Probably lie himself was not without painful misgiv- 
ings when he beheld the tide of authority thus rolling res istlessly along; but lie had 
committed himself, and neither honour nor conscience would allow him to 
desert the prominence on which, in the exercise of his duty, he had come to bo 
placed, though, for the time, it was covered with darkness, and seemed to be 
surrounded with danger, llis appeal to the assembly be supported by reasons 
alike admirable, whether wo consider their pointed bearing on the subject, the 
piety that runs through them, or the noble spirit of independence which they 
breathe. The reasons of his appeal were live, of which we can only give a 
feeble outline. 1st, The inibiltered spirit of the greater part of the synod, by 
which they wore evidently incapable of giving an impartial judgment. 2nd, 
'fhe tendency of such procedure to gag the mouths of those, who, by their com- 
mission, must use all boldness and freedom in dealing with the consciences of 
men. 3d, because, though the synod had found him censurable, they had 
condescended on no one part of the truth of (iod’s word, or the standards of 
this church, from which lie had receded. 4th, The censured expressions, 
viewed abstractly from the committee’s remarks, which the synod disowned, are 
not only inoffensive but either scriptural or natively founded on scripture. The 
fifth reason regarded the obnoxious act of assembly, against which he could not 
retract his testimony, and which the synod, by their procedure, had made a 
term of ministerial communion, which, for various reasons, he showed could 
not be so to him. Oil all these accounts, he claimed, “ from the equity 
of the venerable assembly,” a reversal of tin 1 sentence of the synod. To Mr 
fa-ski lie’s appeal Mr .lames Fisher gave in his name as adhering, lleasous of 
protest w r ere also given in by Mr Alexander Moncrief and a number of minis- 
ters and elders adhering to him, fraught with the most cogent arguments, though 
couched in the modest form of supplication rather than assertion, but they 
had all one fate, viz. were considered great aggravations of Air Frskiiio’s origi- 
nal offence. The sentence of the synod was confirmed, and, to terminate llic 
process, Mr Krskine appointed to be rebuked and admonished by tile moderator, 
at the bar of the assembly ; which was done accordingly. Mr Krskine, however, 
declared that he could not submit to the rebuke and admonition, and gave in a 
protest for himself, Mr Wilson, Air Aloncrief, and Air Fisher, each of whom 
demanded to bo heard on their reasons of appeal, but were refused, — Air Alon- 
crief and Mr Wilson, immediately by the assembly, and Air Fisher, by the 
committee of bills refusing to transmit his reasons, Vhioh were, in consequence, 
left upon the table of the house, 'fhe paper was titled, “ Protest by Air Kbon- 
ezer Krskine and others, given in to the assembly, 1733.” Although I have a 
very great and dutiful regard to the judicatures of this church, to whom 1 own 
subjection in the Lord, yet, in respect the assembly has found me censurable, 
and have tendered a rebuke and admonition to me for things I conceive agree- 
able to the word of God and our approvon standards, I find myself obliged to 
protest against the foresaid censure, as importing that I have, in my doctrine, 
at the opening of the synod of Perth, in October Last, departed from 
the word of God, and the foresaid standards, and that I shall be at liberty to 
preach the same truths of God, and to testify against the same or like defec- 
tions of this church upon all proper occasions. And I do hereby adhere unto 
the testimonies I have formerly emitted against the act of assembly, 1732, 
whether in the protest entered .against it in open assembly, or yet in my synodi- 
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ral sermon, craving tills my protest and declaration l>c inserted in the records 
of assembly, and that I he allowed extracts thereof: Kbenezer Krskine.” 
41 We, undersigned subscribers, dissenters from the sentence of the synod of forth 
and Stirling, do hereby adhere to the above protestation and declaration, con- 
taining a testimony against the act*of assembly 17.3:2, and asserting our privi- 
lege ami duty, to testify publicly against the same or like defections upon all 
proper occasions : William Wilson, Alexander Moucrietl” “ I Mr James 
Fisher, minister at Kinolaven, appellant against the synod of Perth in this ques- 
tion, although the committee of bills did not think fit to transmit my reasons of 
appeal, find myself obliged to adhere unto the foresaid protestation and deekt- 
ration : James Fisher.” 'This paper being referred to a committee, that com- 
mittee returned it with the following overture, which by a great majority of 
the assembly, was instantly turned into an act : — “ The general assembly or- 
dains, that the four brethren aforesaid, appear before the commission in August 
next, and then show their sorrow for their conduct and misbehaviour in ottering 
to protest, and in giving in to this assembly the paper by them subscribed, ami 
that they then retract the same. And in case they do not appear before the 
said commission in August, and then show their sorrow, and retract as said is, 
the commission is hereby empowered ami appointed to suspend the said bre- 
thren, or such of them as shall not obey, from the exercise of their ministry. 
And farther, in case the said brethren shall be suspended by the said commis- 
sion, and that they shall act contrary to the said sentence of suspension, the 
commission is hereby empowered and appointed, at their meeting in November, 
or any subsequent meeting, to proceed to a higher censure against the said four 
brethren, or such of them as shall continue to otfeud by transgressing this act. 
And the general assembly do appoint the several presbyteries of which the said 
brethren are members, to report to the commission in August and subsequent 
meetings of it, their conduct and behaviour with respect to this act.” The four 
brethren, on this sentence being intimated to them, offered to read the following 
as their joint speech: — “In regard the venerable assembly have come lo a 
positive sentence without hearing our defence, and have appointed the commis- 
sion to execute the sentence in August, in case we do not retract wliat we have 
done, we cannot but complain of this uncommon procedure, and declare that 
we are not at liberty to take this allair into avimndum .” Mho assembly, how- 
to or, would not hear them, and they left tlicir paper on tiie table, under form 
of instrument. 

'This sentence excited a deep sensation in every corner of the country, and 
when the four brethren, as they were now called, appeared before the commis- 
sion in the month of August, numerous representations were presented in their 
behalf, stating the evils that were likely to result from persevering in the 
measures that had been adopted towards them, and recommending caution and 
delay as the only means whereby matte ts might be accommodated, and the 
peace of the church preserved. On Mr Krskine’s behalf, especially, the peti- 
tions were urgent, and the testimonials to his character strong. “ Mr hrskine’s 
character,” say the presbytery of Stirling in their representation to the commis- 
sion, “ is so established amongst the bod) of professors of this part of the 
church, that we believe even the authority of an assembly condemning him can- 
not lessen it, yea, the condemnation itself, in the present case will tend to 
heighten it, and in his case, should the sentence be executed, most lamentable 
consequences would ensue, and most melancholy divisions will be increased ; 
the success of the gospel in our bounds hindered ; reproach, clamour, and noise 
will take place ; our congregations be torn in pieces ; ministers of Christ will 
be deserted and misrepresented \ and our enemies will lujoic* over us. The 
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same evils were apprehended by the kirk session of Stirling, and the observa- 
tions of both presbytery and session were confirmed by the town council. — “ We 
beg leave,” say they, “ brieily to represent that Mr Erskine was settled as an 
ordained minister amongst us for /he greater edification of the place, and that 
with no small trouble and expense — that we have always lived in good friend- 
ship witli him, after now two full years’ acquaintance — that we find him to be 
of a peaceable disposition of mind, and of a religious walk and conversation, 
and to be every way fitted and qualified for discharging /lie office of the minis- 
try amongst us, and that lie has accordingly discharged the same to our great 
satisfaction — that, therefore, our being deprived of bis ministerial performances 
must undoubtedly be very moving and nlHictive to us, and that the putting the 
foresaid act (the act of suspension) into execution, we are afraid, will in all like- 
lihood be attended with very lamentable circumstances, confusions, and disor- 
ders, too numerous and tedious to be here rehearsed, and that not only in this 
place in particular, but also in the church in general.” The kirk session and 
town council of Perth presented each a representation in favour of Mr Wilson, 
as did the presbyteries of Dunblane and Ellon, praying the commission to wait 
at least for the instructions of another assembly. Full of the spirit of the as- 
sembly which had appointed it, however, the commission was deaf to all admo- 
nitions, refusing to read, or even to allow, any of these representations to he 
read, with the exception of a small portion of that from the presbytery of .Stir- 
ling, which might be done as a mark of respect to Mr Krski lie’s character, or it 
might be intended to awaken the euvy and rage of his enemies. Mr Erskine 
prepared himself a pretty full representation, as an appellant from the sentence 
of the synod of Perth and Stirling, as did also Mr James Fisher. Messrs Wilson 
and Moncrief, as protesters against that sentence, gave in papers, under form of 
instrument, insisting upon it as their right to choose their own mode of defence, 
which was by writing. Mr Erskine was allowed, witli some difficulty, to read 
his paper, lmt none of the others could obtain the like indulgence, so they de- 
livered the substance of them in speeches at the bar. They did not difier in 
substance from those formerly given in, and of which we have already given the 
reader as liberal specimens as our limits will permit. “ In regard they were 
not convicted of departing from any of the received principles of the church of 
Scotland, or of counteracting their ordination vows and engagements ; they 
protested that it should be lawful and warrantable for them to exercise their min- 
istry as heretofore they had clone ; and that they should not be chargeable with 
any of the lamentable eilects that might follow upon the course taken with 
them.” The commission, without any hesitation, suspended them from the ex- 
ercise of the ministerial function in all its parts. Against this sentence they 
renewed their protestations, and paid no regard to it, as all of them confessed 
when brought before the commission in the month of November. Applications 
in their behalf were more numerous, at the meeting of the commissions in No- 
vember, than they hail been in August, and they had the advantage of those of 
August, in that they were read. The prayer of them all was delay; and it carried 
in the commission, to proceed to a higher censure only by the casting vole of Mr 
Goldie, (or Gowdie,) the moderator. The sentence was pronounced on the 16th 
day of November, 1 7 3 .‘l, to the following effect : — <c The commission of the gen- 
eral assembly did, and hereby do, loose the pastoral relation of Mr Ebenezer 
Erskine, minister at Stirling, Mr William Wilson, minister at Perth, Mr Alex- 
ander Moncrief, minister at Aberncthy, and Mr James Fisher, minister at 
Kinclaven, to their said respective charges ; and do declare them no longer 
ministers of this church. And do hereby prohibit all ministers of this church 
to employ them, or any of them, in any ministerial function. And the coimms- 
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sion do declare tho churches of the said Messrs Erskine, Wilson, Muncriof, and 
Fisher, vacant from and after the date of this sentence.” Extracts were also, by 
the sentence, ordered to be sent with letters to the several presbyteries in whose 
bounds the said ministers had their charges, ordering intimation of the sentence 
to be made in the several vacant churches. Letters, intimating the sentence, were 
also ordered to the magistrates of Perth and Stirling, to the sheriff principal of 
Perth, and baillie of the regality of Abcrnethy. Against this sentence, Mr Erskine 
and his brethren took the following protestation, which may he considered as the 
basis, or constitution, of the secession church. “ We hereby adhere to the protesta- 
tion formerly entered before this court, both at their last meeting in August, and 
when we. appeared before this meeting. And, farther, we do protest, in our 
own name, and in the name of all and every one in our respective congrega- 
tions adhering to us, that, notwithstanding of this sentence passed against us, 
our pastoral relation shall he held and reputed firm and valid. Anti, likewise, 
we protest, that, notwithstanding of our being cast out from ministerial com- 
munion with the established church of Scotland, we still hold communion with 
all and every one who desire, with us, to adhere to the principles of the true 
preshylerian church of Scotland, in her doctrine, worship, government, mid dis- 
cipline, and particularly with nl 1 who are groaning under the evils, and who 
are alllictid with the grievances we have been complaining of, and who are, in 
their several spheres, wrestling against the same. Put in regard the prevailing 
party in this established church, who have now cast us out from ministerial com- 
munion with them, are carrying on a course of defection from our reformed and 
covenanted principles, and particularly are suppressing ministerial freedom and 
lai 111 ful ness in testifying against the present hackslidings, and indicting c ensures 
upon ministers for witnessing, by protestations and otherwise, against the same. 
Therefore we do, for these anil many other weighty reasons, to be laid open in 
due time, protest that we are obliged to make a secession from them, and that we 
can hold no ministerial communion with them till they see their sins and 
mistakes, and amend them; and in like manner, we do protest that it shall 
be lawful and warrantable for us to exercise the keys of doctrine, disci- 
pline, and government, according to the word of God, .and confession of faith, 
and the principles and constitution of the covenanted church of Scotland, as if 
no such censure had been passed upon us ; upon all which we take instruments. 
And wo do hereby appeal to tho first free, faithful, and reforming general as- 
sembly of the church of Scotland.” Mr Gabriel Wilson, of Maxtou, one of the 
eleven brethren who, thirteen years before this, had been joined with Mr 
Erskine in the defence of the Marrow, took a protest against the sentence at 
flic same time, which was adhered to by llalpli Erskine, Dunfermline ; Thomas 
Muir, Orwell ; John Alaclnurin, Edinburgh ; John Currie, Kinglassie; after- 
wards the most bitter enemy of the secession, James Wardlaw, Dunfermline, 
md Thomas Nairn, Ahbolshall ; the great e part of whom lived to advance the 
interests of the secession. 

In this violent struggle for tlie church’s and the people’s liberties, Mr Erskine 
was ably supported by his three brethren, Messrs Wilson, Moncriet, and Fisher, 
and his popularity was extended beyond what might be supposed reasonable 
limits, llis congregation clung to him with increasing loudness, and his worthy 
colleague, Mr Alexander Hamilton, during the short time lie lived after the rise 
of the secession, censed not to show him ihe warmest regard by praying public- 
ly, both for him and the associate presbytery. This presbytery was constituted 
witli solemn prayer, by Mr Ebeaezer Erskine at Gairuy Dridge, near Kinross, 
on the bill day of December, 1733, tho greater part of that, and tho whole ofc 
the preceding day Having been spent in prajer. The associate presbytery 
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consisted at lirst only of tlie four brethren ; for though Messrs Ralph Krskine 
and Thomas Muir were both present at its constituting, they were only specta- 
tors. Though they had thus put themselves in a posture to work, they did 
not proceed for some years to any judicative acts, further than publishing pa- 
pers relating to the public cause in which they were engaged ; these were a re- 
view of the narrative and state of the proceedings against them, published by a 
committee of the commission of the general assembly, published in March, 17-i t ; 
and a testimony to the doctrine, worship, and government of the church of Scot- 
land, or reasons for their protestation entered before the commission of the 
general, assembly, in November, 1733, &c» This has been since known by 
the name of the extrajudicial testimony. In these papers Mr Krskine had liis 
full share, and they had an effect upon the public mind, which alarmed tlie rul- 
ing faction in the church not a little, and drove them upon measures which 
could hardly have been anticipated. Tlie friends of the seceders indeed made 
an extraordinary bustle, many of them from no sincere motives, some of them 
anxious to heal the breach, and others of them only anxious for a pretext to 
stand by and do nothing in the matter. Tlie leaders of the assembly, too, fear- 
ful of tlie consecpiences of a system that was untried ; were willing to concede 
something at tlie present time, to outraged orthodoxy, knowing well that though 
they could not recall the past., they might yet, by a semblance of moderation, pre- 
serve oil their side a number of the more timid of the friends of the secedes 
who had not yet declared themselves, by which the schism, though not totally 
healed, might he greatly circumscribed. Accordingly, the next assembly when 
it met in the month of May, L73-&, was found to be of a somewhat different com- 
plexion, from a number that had preceded it. There was still, however, as one 
of its members and its great admirer lias remarked, tlie mighty opposition of 
great men, ruling elders, who had a strong party in the house to support them/’ 
and who took effectual care, that nothing should be done in the way of reforma- 
tion, further than might be justified by a calculating worldly policy. In passing 
the com mission book, sundry reservations were made of a rather novel kind, ami 
among others, the sentence passed against Mr Krskine ami his three brethren. 
The act of 1730, forbidding the registering of dissents, and the act of 17 32, 
concerning the planting of vacant churches, were both declared to be no lougci 
binding rules in the church. The synod of -Perth and Stirling were also em- 
powered to take up the case of Mr Krskine, and without inquiring into the le- 
gality or justice of any of tlie steps that had been taken on either side, restore 
the harmony and peace of the church, and for this purpose they were to meet 
on the lirst Tuesday of July next. Never had any synod before this such a 
task enjoined them. The preceding assembly had enjoined its commission to 
do all that had been done toward Mr Krskine and his friends. This assembly 
enjoins the synod to reverse all that had been done by the commission, but 
with tlie express promise, that they shall not take it upon them to judge either 
of the legality, or tlie formality of the proceedings they were thus ordered h 
reverse. Upon wliat principle was the synod to proceed? If the sentence oi 
the commission was pronounced on proper grounds, and the subjects of it hail 
given no signs of repentance, the assembly itself could not warrantably nor 
consistently take it oftl This, <( the great, men, the ruling elders, who had a 
strong party in the house to support them, were perfectly aware of ; but there 
were a few men, such as Willison, Currie, and Macintosh, who they knew had 
a hankering after tlie seceders, and whom they wished to secure upon their own 
side, and they served them by an act more absurd than any of those that bn* 
occasioned the secession ; ail act requiring a synod to reverse a sentence, tb.it 
eitlier was or ought to have been pronounced in the name of the Lord Jesus 
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Christ, without inquiring into its validity, or presuming to give an opinion re- 
specting it ? The synod, however, hasted to perform the duty assigned them, 
and on the second of July, 17.‘M, met at Perth, when, in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, they took oil’ the sentences from all the four brethren, restoring 
them to tlieir standing in the church, ordered their names to he placed upon 
the presbytery and synod rolls, as if there had never been act, sentence, or 
impediment in tlieir way. The scccders had too much penetration to be gulled 
by this invention, and too much honesty to accept of llie seeming boon ; but it 
answered the main purpose that it was intended to serve, it alibrded a handle 
for reviving a popular clamour against them, and proved an excellent excuse for 
their summer friends to desert them. The reforming lit was past in the meeting 
of next assembly in I73l>, which was as violent in its proceedings, as any that had 
preceded it. 31 r Krskine and his friends now despairing of any speedy reforma- 
tions in the judicatories, published their reasons for not acceding to these judica- 
tions, and proceeded to prepare the judicial act and testimony, which, after many 
diets of fasting and prayer, was enacted at tlieir twenty-fourth presbyterial meet- 
ing, in the month of December, 1 7. ‘hi. 31r Krskine continued all this time to occu- 
py bis own parish church, and was attended with the same respectful attention as 
ever. In the year 17. ‘18, the assembly began to persecute Mr Krskine and his 
friends, who were now considerably increased. In the year 17*19, he, along 
with his brethren, was served with a libel to appear before the general as- 
sembly, where they appeared as a constituted presbytery, and by tlieir modera- 
tor gave in a paper, declining the authority of the court. The assembly, bon- 
der, delayed giving sentence against them till next year, 1710, when they 
were all deposed, and ordered to be ejected from tlieir churches. On the 
sabbath alter t his, Mr Krskine retired with Ins congregation to a convenient 
place in the fields, where he continued to preach till a spacious meeting-house 
was prepared by his people, all of whom adhered to him, and in this house he 
continued to officiate when ability served fill the day of his death. In the year 
1712, Mr Krskine was employed, along with 31r Alexander Moncrief, to en- 
large the secession testimony, which they did by that most excellent and well 
known lilt le work, entitled an act anent the doctrine of grace. About this 
period lie had also some correspondence with Mr George Whitelield, which ter- 
minated in a way that could not be pleasing to eilher party. Along with the 
doctrines of graco, the associate presbytery took into consideration the pro- 
priety of renewing the national covenants. Au overture to this purpose was 
approved of by the presbytery on the twenty-first of October, 1742, the same 
day that they passed the act anent the doctrine of grace. That a work of so 
much solemnity might be gone about with all due deliberation, the presbytery 
agreed that there should be room left for all the members to state freely what- 
ever difficulties they might have upon the subject, and it accordingly lay over 
till the twenty-third of December, 1743, when the overture, with sundry amend- 
ments and enlargements, was unanimously approved of and enacted. A solemn 
acknowledgment of sins being prepared for the occasion, and a solemn en- 
gagement to duties on the twenty-eighth of December, 31r Krskine preached a 
sermon at Stirling, the day being observed as a day of solemn lasting and hu- 
miliation, alter which the confe^-’on of sins w r as read, and the engagement to 
duties sworn to and subscribed by fifteen ministers, of whom Kbenezer Krskine 
was the first that subscribed. Shortly after, the same tiling was done at b al- 
kirk, where five ministers more subscribed. In this work no man of the body 
was more hearty than Mr Kbenezer Krskine ; and it went through a number of 
congregations, till a stop was put to it by the question that aro*e respecting the 
religious clause of some burgess oaths, which it was alleged wore utterly incon- 
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si stent with the oath of the covenants, and with the secession testimony. The 
associate presbytery had already determined the oaths of abjuration and allegi- 
ance to be sinful, as embracing the complex constitution, and was of course in- 
compatible with the testimony which they had emitted against that complex 
constitution. At the last meeting of the associate presbytery, Mr Alexander 
Moncrief gave in a paper, stating his scruples with regard to the religious 
clause of some Burgess oaths, which lie apprehended, would he found when ex- 
amined, to be equally sinful with those they had already condemned. The dis- 
solution of the associate presbytery being determined on, the question was re- 
served for a lirst essay of the associate synod. Accordingly, when the synod 
met in the month of March, 1715, it was among the lirst motions that eamo 
before them ; and after much discussion, the synod, in the month of April, 
17 10, found €t that the swearing the religious clause in some Burgess oaths, — 
* Here 1 protest before God and your lordships, that 1 profess and allow within 
my heart, the true religion presently professed within this realm, and author- 
ized by the laws thereof; l shall abide thereat and defend tlie same to my life's 
end, renouncing the Boiuish religion, called papistry,’ — by any under their in- 
spection, as the said clause comes necessarily in this period to bo used and ap- 
plied in a way that does not agree unto the present slate and circumstances of the 
testimony for religion and reformation which this synod, with those under their in- 
spection, are maintaining ; particularly, that it does not agree unto nor consist 
witli an entering into the bond for renewing our solemn covenants, and that, 
therefore, those seceding cannot farther, with safety of conscience and without 
sin, swear any burgess oath with the said religious clause, while matters, with 
reference to the profession and settlement of religion, continue in such circum- 
stances as at present,” &c. When this subject was lirst staled, it did not ap- 
pear to be attended either with difficulty or danger. Questions of much more 
intricacy had been discussed at great length, and harmoniously disposed ol' by 
the associate presbytery; and the above decision, we are persuaded every un- 
biassed reader, when he rellects that it was intended to bind only those who 
had already acceded to the sederunt act and testimony, will think that it 
should have given entire satisfaction. This, however, was far from being the 
case. Some personal pique seems to have subsisted between two of the mem- 
bers of court, Mr Moncrief and Mr Fisher; in consequence of which, the latter 
regarded the conduct of the former with some suspicion. Being son-in-law to 
Mr Fbenezer Erskine, the latter, too, was supported by both the Frskines, who 
were the idols of the body, and on this occasion gave most humiliating evidence 
of the power of prejudice to darken the clearest intellects, and to pervert the 
purest and the warmest hearts. The question was simple — What was meant by 
those who framed and now r imposed the oath? Was it the true religion ab- 
stractly considered, that was to be acknowledged by the swearer? or was it not 
rather the true religion embodied in a particular form, and guaranteed by par- 
ticular laws, to insure tlie integrity of which, the oath was principally intended? 
Either this was the case, or the oath was superfluous and unmeaning, and of 
course could not be lawfully sworn by any one, whatever might be bis opinions, 
ns in <that case it would have been a taking of tlie name of God in vain. True, 
however, it is, that volumes were written, of which no small portion came from 
the pens of the venerable Ralph Erskine and the worthy Mr James Fisher, to 
prove that nothing was sworn to in the oath but tlie true religion, abstracting 
from all the accompanying and qualifying clauses thereof. A protest against 
the above decision of synod was taken by Messrs Ralph Krskino, James Fisher, 
William Hutton, Henry Erskine, and John M*Cara, in which they were joined 
by two ciders, and by the time of next meeting of synod, the whole body was 
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in a flame, every individual having committed himself on the one side or tin; 
other. 

When the synod met on the 7th of April, 1717, the subject was resumed with 
a warmth that indicated not ardour, but absolute frenzy. The protesters against 
the former decision of the question, instead of bringing up their reasons of pro- 
test, as order and decency required, began by renewing the original question, 
IV liethcr the act of synod was to be made a term of communion before it should 
bo sent round in the form of an overture, to sessions and presbyteries for their 
judgment therc-anent; the members of synod in the meantime praying and 
conferring with one another for light upon the subject. To this it was opposed 
as a previous question — Call for the reasons of protest, and the answers thereun- 
to, that they may he read and considered. The question being put, which of 
the two questions should bo voted, it carried for the first; from tikis Mr W. 
Campbell entered his dissent, to which Mr Thomas Muir and Mr Monciief 
adhered. Next morning the protesters resumed the question with renewed ar- 
dour, or rather rage, Mr Moir again entered his protest, followed by eleven 
ministers, and ten elders. The protesters still insisting for their question, the 
whole day was wasted in shameful discussions; Mr Cibb protesting against the 
proposal of the protesters, in a new and somewhat startling form. Having ad- 
journed one hour, the synod met again at eight, or between eight and nine 
o’clock, p. m., when the war of words was renewed for several hours, tin* pro- 
testers still insisting upon having the vote put ; a protest against it was again 
entered by Mr Moncrief, which was adhered to by twelve ministers and ten 
elders. The moderator of course refused to put the vote, as did the clerk pro 
tempore ; one of the party then called the roll, another marked the votes, the 
sum total of which, was nine ministers and eleven ciders, and of these, six min- 
isters and one elder were protesters, and of course, parties in the cause that 
had not the smallest right to vote on the subject. In this way, twenty voters, 
and of these twenty only thirteen legal voters, carried a deed against twcuty- 
tlircc, standing before them in solemn opposition under cover of all legal forms 
that, in the circumstances in which they stood, it was possible for them to em- 
ploy. In this most extraordinary crisis, Mr Moir, the moderator of the former 
meeting of synod, considering the present moderator as having cease* l to act, 
claimed that place for himself, and the powers of the associate synod for those 
who hud stood firm under their protest against such disorderly procedure, whom 
he requested to meet in Mr Hibb’s house to-morrow, to l.ausact the business of 
the associate synod. They did so, and thus one part of the associate synod 
was reconstituted. The other part met next day in the usual place, having the 
moderator, though he had deserted them the night before, along with them, and 
the clerk pro tempore ; on which they returned themselves as being the true as- 
sociate synod. Whatever superiority in point of order was between them, en- 
tirely belonged to the party that met in >Ir (iibh’s house, and have since been 
known by the name of anti burghers ; and they showed some sense of shame by 
making open confession of the sad display which they had made of their own 
corruptions, in managing wliat they then and still considered to be the cause of 
Hod. The oilier party were certainly even in this respect the more culpable; 
but having the unlettered possession of their beloved oath, they seem to 
have been more at ease witJi themselves, than their brethren. A more 
deplorable circumstance certainly never took place in any regularly consti- 
tuted church, nor one that more completely demonstrated how little ihe 
wisest and the best of men are to be depended on when they are left to the in- 
fluence of their own spirits. The very individual persons wh*>. in a long and 
painful disputo with th-* established indicator**, upon points ol the highest ini* 
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portance, had conducted themselves with singular judgment, prudence, and pro- 
priety, here, upon a very trilling question, and of easy solution, behaved in a 
manner not only disgraceful to the Christian but to the human character ; violat- 
ing in their case, to carry a point of very little moment, the lirst principles of 
order, without preserving which it is impossible to carry on rationally the aflairs 
of ordinary society. In all this disgraceful business we blush to be obliged to 
acknowledge that Ebenezer Erskine had an active hand; he stood in front of 
the list of the burgher presbytery, and, if we may believe the report of some 
who boast of being his admirers, abated considerably after ibis of his zeal for 
the principles of the reformation. He certainly lost much of his respectability 
by the share lie had in augmenting the storm which his age and his experience 
should have been employed to moderate, and it must have been but an unplea- 
sant subject for his after meditations. He was after this engaged in nothing 
of public importance. He lived indeed only seven years after this, and the 
better half of them under considerable infirmity. Ho died oil the twenty- 
second of June, 175G, aged seventy-four years, saving one month. He was 
buried by his own desire, in the middle of his meeting-house, where a large 
stone with a Latin inscription, recording the date of his death, his age, and the 
periods of his ministry at Portmoak and Stirling, still marks out the spot. 3Ir 
Erskine was twice married ; first, as we have already mentioned, to that excel- 
lent woman, Alison Terpie, who died sometime in tbe year 17^0. lie married 
three years afterwards a daughter of the ilev. James Webster, Edinburgh, who 
also died before him. He left behind him several children, one of whom, a 
daughter, died so late as the year 1814. Of his character we have scarcely 
left ourselves room to speak, As a writer of sermons lie is sound* savoury, ami 
practical, abounding in clear views of the gospel, with its uses ami influence in 
promoting holiness of life. As a preacher, he was distinguished among the 
greatest men ol’ his day. In learning, and in compass of mind, he was inferior 
to the author of “The Trust,” and, for keen and penetrating genius, to the author 
of “ 'fhe Defence of the reformation principles of the church of Sc o! land but for 

straightforward good sense, incorruptible integrity, and dauntless intrepidity, lie 
was equal to any man of tbe age in which he lived. 

EllS KINK, Henry, third lord Cardross, one of the most distinguished patri- 
ots of the seventeenth century, was the eldest son of the second lord Cardross, 
who, in his turn, was grandson to John, seventh earl of Alarr, the eminent mid 
faithful counsellor of King James VI. P»y 1 h mother, Anne Hope, the subject 
of our memoir was grandson to Sir Thomas Hope, king’s advocate, the chief 
legal counsellor of the covenanters in the early years of the civil wav. It may 
also be mentioned, that coioncl Erskine of Carnock, father to the author of “ the 
institutes,” was a half-brother of lord Cardross. 

The father of this eminent patriot, was one of the seven Scottish lords who 
protested against the reddition of Charles I. to the English army, and he edu- 
cated his sou in the same principles of honour and fidelity to the laws, and to 
personal engagements, which inspired himself. Lord Henry was born about 
1050, and succeeded his father in 1071. Having also succeeded to all the 
liberal principles of tbe family, he at once joined himself, on entering life, to 
the opposers of the Lauderdale administration. This soon exposed him to per- 
secution, and in 1074 he was fined in JC5,000, for his lady having heard wor- 
ship performed in his own house by a non-conforming chaplain. His lordship 
paid £ 1,000 of this fine, and after attending the court for six months, in the 
vain endeavour t'i procure a remission for the rest, was imprisoned in Edinburgh 
castle, where he continued for four years. While he was thus suffering capti- 
vity, a pa* ty of soldiers visited his house, and, after treating his lady with tliu 
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greatest incivility, and breaking up the closet in an Inch lie kept his paper?, es- 
tablished a garrison, which continued there for eight years. Two years after- 
wards, while he was still in prison, his lady having been delivered of a child, 
whom she caused to be baptized (without his knowledge), hy a non-conforming 
clergyman, another line of £3,000 was imposed upon him, being purposely 
thus severe, in order that he might be retained in prison, through inability to 
pay it. So meanly revengeful was the feeling of the government, that, when 
the royal forces were on their march to Uothweli bridge, in June 1071), tliey 
were taken two miles out of their proper line of march, in order that they might 
quarter upon liis lordship's estates of Kirk hi 11 and l/phall, and do them all the 
mischief possible. 

Jn July 1671), lord Pardross was released, on giving bond for the amount of 
his line. He went to court, to give an account of his siilierings, and solicit some 
redress. But the infamous privy council of Scotland counteracted all his ef- 
forts. b inding no hope of further comfort in his own country, and that there 
was little probability of the British nations contriving to throw off the odious 
bondage in which they were kept, he resolved to seek refuge and freedom in a 
distant land, lie perhaps acted upon the philosophical maxim, thus laid down 
by Plato, “ If any one shall observe a great company run out into the rain 
every day, and delight to he wet in it, and if he judges, that it will he to little 
purpose for him to go and persuade them to come into their houses and avoid 
the rain, so that all that can he expected from his going to speak to them, will 
he, that he will be wet with them ; would it not he much better for him to keep 
within doors, and preserve himself, since he cannot correct the folly of others ?” 
Lord Pardross engaged with those who settled on ( liarlestown Neck, in South 
Carolina, whore he established a plantation. Prom thence, a few years after- 
wards, he and his people wen* driven by the Spaniards, many of the colonists 
being killed, and almost all their ellects destroyed. Inspirited, but not broken 
hy his misfortunes, the Scottish patriot returned to Europe, and took up his 
abode at the Hague, w here many others of his persecuted countrymen now found 
shelter. I Entering into the service of Holland, he accompanied the prince of 
Orange on his expedition to England, his son David commanding a company in 
the same army. He was of great service in Scotland, under general Backay, 
in promoting the revolution settlement, which at length put an end to the mis- 
eries endured for many years hy himself, and hy his country at large, lie was 
now restored to his estates, sworn a privy counsellor, and honoured with much 
of the friendship ami confidence of king William, liis health, however, pre- 
viously much impaired by his imprisonment., and the fatigue of his American 
plantation, sunk under his latter exertions, and he died at Edinburgh, May 
2 1 st, 1603, in the forty-fourth year of his age. The late venerable earl of 
Buchan, and his two brothers, Henry and Thomas Erskinc, were the grand- 
children of lord Pardross. 

EltSKINE, (Hoxouhablb) Henry, an eminent pleader, was the third son of 
Henry David, tenth earl of Buchan, hy Agnes, (laughter of Sir James Stewart 
of Poltuess and Poodtrees, Baronet, lie was horn at Edinburgh, on the 1st 
of November, 171G, O.S. liis fame lias been eclipsed by that of his younger 
and more illustrious brother, T1 anas lord Erskinc, who rose to the dignity ol 
lord high chancellor of Hr eat Britain ; but his name, nevertheless, holds a dis- 
tinguished place in the annals of the Scottish bar, to which he was called in the 
year 1768, and of which he was long the brightest ornament. 

Mr Krskine's education was begun under the paternal roof, lie was aiier- 
wards sent, with ins two brothers, to the college of St Andrew?; whence they 
were subsequently transferred to the university of Edinburgh, and latterly to 
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that of Glasgow. As his patrimony was small, Henry was taught to look forward 
to a profession, as the only avenue to fortune ; and he early decided on that 
of the bar, while his younger brother resolved to push his fortune in the army. 

It was in the Forum, a promiscuous debating society established in Edin- 
burgh, that young Erskine’s oratorical powers first began to attract notice. 
While prosecuting his legal studies, and qualifying himself for the arduous 
duties of his profession, he found leisure to attend the Forum, and take an 
active part in its debates. It was in this school that lie laid the foundation of 
those powers of extemporary speaking, by which in after years lie wielded at 
will the feelings of his auditors, and raised forensic practice, if not to the mo- 
dels of ancient oratory, at least to something immeasurably above the dull, cohl, 
circumlocutory forms of speech in which the lords of council and session wore 
then wont to be addressed. Another arena upon which Henry Erskine trained 
himself to exhibitions of higher oratory than had yet been dreamt of by his 
professional brethren, was the general assembly of the kirk of Scotland, of 
which it was then said with greater truth than it would be now, that it afforded 
the best theatre for deliberative eloquence to be found in Scotland. Here bis 
lineage, talents, and orthodox sentiments commanded respect; and accordingly 
he was always listened to by that venerable body with the greatest deference 
and attention. 

Air Erskine was equalled, perhaps surpassed in depth of legal knowledge, 
by one or two of liis fellows at the bar; but none could boast of equal variety 
and extent of accomplishments ; none surpassed liiiu in knowledge of human 
character; and none equalled him in quickness of perception, playfulness of 
fancy, and professional tact, lie was the Horace of the profession ; and his 
“ seria commixLa joeis ” are still remembered with pleasure by his surviving 
contemporaries. Vet, while by the unanimous suffrages of the public, Mr Er- 
skine found himself placed without a rival at the head of a commanding pro- 
fession, his general deportment was characterized by the most unaffected 
modesty and easy alfability, and his talents were not less at the service of in- 
digent but deserving clients, than they were to be commanded by those whose 
wealth or influence enabled them most liberally to remunerate his exertions. 
Indeed his talents were never more conspicuous than when they were employed 
in protecting innocence from oppression, in vindicating the cause of the op- 
pressed, or exposing the injustice of the oppressor. Henry Erskine was in an 
eminent sense the advocate of the people, throughout the long course of hjs 
professional career ; he was never known to turn his back upon the poor man ; 
or to proportion his services to the ability of liis employers to reward them. 
It is said that a poor man, in a remote district of* Scotland, thus answered an 
acquaintance who wished to dissuade him from engaging in a law-suit with 
a wealthy neighbour, by representing the hopelessness of bis being able to 
meet Hie expense of litigation : “ Ye dinna ken what ye’re saying, maistcr ; 
there’s no a pair man in a* Scotland need to want a friend or fear an enemy 
sae Jang as Harry Erskine lives!” 

When Mr Erskine deemed his independence secured, he married Christina, 
the only daughter of George Fullarton, Esq., collector of the customs at Leith. 
This lady brought him a handsome fortune ; but, with the prospect of a pretty 
numerous family before him, Mr Erskine continued assiduously to practise bis 
profession. !>y this lady he had three daughters : Elizabeth Frances, who died 
young; Elizabeth Crompton, afterwards Mrs Calleudar ; and Henrietta, now 
l\lrs Smith ; together with two sons, 1 lenry and George, the former of whom 
married the eldest daughter of the late Sir Charles Shipley in l SI l, and is now 
earl of Muchan. 
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Mr Hrskine, like his elder brother, had early embraced the principles of 
whiggism ; and this distinguished family, during the progress of the American 
war, openly expressed their decided disapprobation of the course which min- 
isters were pursuing in that unfortunate contest. Opposition was a more serious 
thing in these times, than it has since become; to oppose ministers was consid- 
ered tantamount to disaffection to the constitution, and often exposed a man to 
serious loss and inconvenience. 31r Krskinc’s abilities, indeed, were beyond the 
rear.li of detraction ; and his practice at the bar was founded upon a reputation 
too extensive to be easily shaken ; but it cannot be doubled that, in espousing 
the liberal side of politics, be was sacrificing to no small amount bis prospects 
of preferment. At the conclusion, therefore, of the American war, and the 
accession of the Rockingham administration, Mr Krskine/s merits pointed him 
out as the fittest member of lucidly, for the important office of lord advocate of 
Scotland, to which lie was immediately appointed. J_?ut his opportunities to 
support the new administration were few, an account of its ephemeral existence; 
and on its retirement, he was immediately stripped of his official dignity, and 
even some years afterwards deprived, by llie vote of his brethren, on account of 
bis obnoxious political sentiments, of the honourable office of dean of faculty. 
On the return of the liberal party to office in JSOtj, Henry Prskine once more 
became lord advocate, and was returned member for the Dumfries district of 
burghs, in the room of major general Ualrymple. r lhis, however, like the for- 
mer whig administration, was not suffered to continue long in power, and with 
its dissolution, Mr Krskine again lost his office and scat in parliament. Amid 
these disappointments, Mr Krskine remained not less distinguished by in- 
flexible steadiness to his principles, than by invariable gentleness and ur- 
banity in bis manner of asserting them. “ Such, indeed,” says one of his most 
distinguished contemporaries, tc was the habitual sweetness of his temper, and 
the fascination of his manners, that, though placed by bis rank and talent 
in the obnoxious station of a leader of opposition, at a period when poli- 
tical animosities were carried to a lamentable height, no individual, it is be- 
lieved, was ever known to speak or to think of him, with any thing approach- 
ing to personal hostility. In return it may he said, with equal correctness, that 
though bnffied in some of his pursuits, and not quite handsomely disappointed 
of some of the honours to which his claim was universally admitted, he never 
allowed the slightest shade of discontent to rest upon his mind, nor the least 
drop of bitterness to mingle with his blood, lie was so utterly incapable of 
rancour, that even the rancorous felt that lie ought not to be made its victim.” 

Mr Krskine’s constitution began to give way under the pressure of disease, 
about the year 1812 ; and lie, thereupon, retired from professional life, to liis 
beautiful villa of Ammondell in West Lothian, which originally formed part 
of the patrimonial estate, but was transferred to the subject of our memoir 
by his elder brother about the year 1795, to serve as a retreat from the fatigues 
of business during the vacation. “ Passing thus,” says the eloquent writer already 
quoted, “ at once from all the bustle and excitement of a public life, to a scene 
of comparative inactivity, lie never felt a moment of ennui or dejection ; but re- 
tained unimpaired, till within a day or two of his death, not only all his intel- 
lectual activity and social affection, but, when not under the immediate afflic- 
tion of a painful and incurable disease, all that gayety of spirit, and all that play- 
ful and kindly sympathy with innocent enjoyment, which made him the idol of 
the young, and the object of cirdial attachment and unenvy ing admiration to 
his friends of all ages.” The live remaining years of his life w r erc consumed 
l>y a complication «»i maladies; and he expired at his country-seat on the 8th 
of October, 1817, when ho had ucarly completed the 71st year of lus age. 
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In person, Mr Henry Erskine was above the middle size ; ho was taller than 
either of his brothers, and well-proportioned, but slender ; and in the bloom of 
manhood, was considered handsome in no common degree. In early life, his 
carriage was remarkably graceful ; and so persuasive was liis address, that he 
never failed to attract attention, ami by I lie spell of irresistible fascination, to fix 
and enchain it. His features were .ill character, — his voice was powerful and 
melodious, — his enunciation uncommonly accurate, and distinct', — and there 
was a peculiar grace in his utterance, which enhanced the value of all he said, 
and engraved the remembrance of bis eloquence indelibly on the minds of liis 
hearers, liis liabits were domestic in an eminent degree. It lias been said of 
men of wit in general, that they delight and fascinate every where but at home ; 
this observation, however, though too generally true, could not be applied to 
him, for no man delighted more in the enjoyment of home, or felt more truly 
happy in the bosom of liis family, while at the same time none were more 
capable of entering into the gnyeties of polished society, or more courted for the 
brilliancy of bis wit, and the ease and polish of bis manners. 

ti 'The character of Mr Erskine’s eloquence, 1 ’ says another friend, w r ell capable 
of estimating his merits, “ bore a strong resemblance to that ot liis noble bro- 
ther ; but being much less diffuse, it was better calculated to leave a forcible 
impression, lie had the art of concentrating his ideas, and presenting them at 
once in so luminous and irresistible a form, as to render bis bearers master ot 
the view lie took of liis subject, which, however dry or complex in its nature, 
never failed to become entertaining and instructive in liis bands ; for to profes- 
sional knowledge of the highest order, be united a most extensive acquaintance 
with history, literature, and science, and a thorough conversancy with human 
life.” liis oratory was of that comprehensive species which can address itself 
to every audience, and to every circumstance, and touch every chord ot 
human emotion. Fervid and ailecting in the extreme degree, when the occasion 
called for it : it was no less powerful, in opposite circumstances, by the potency 
of wit and the irresistible force of comic humour, which lie could make use ot at 
all times, and in perfect subordination to liis judgment. te In bis profession, 
indeed, all his art was argument, and each ot his delightful illustrations a mate- 
rial step in liis reasoning. To himself it seemed always as it they wore recom- 
mended rather for their use than their beauty ; and unquestionably they olteu 
enabled him to state a tine argument, or a nice distinction, not only in a more 
striking and pleasing way, but actually with greater precision than could have 
been obtained by the severer forms of reasoning. In this extraordinary talent, 
as well as in the charming facility of his eloquence, and the constant radiance 
of good humour and gayety which encircled liis lAanncrs in debate, he had uo 
rival in his own times, and as yet has no successor. 'Iliat part ot eloquence is 
now mute, that honour in abeyance.” 

There exists a bust of Mr Krskine, from the chisel of lurncrelli. We ait 
not aware that any good portrait of him was ever taken. 1 


1 After the a! ..ve account of Mr Erskine was written, we happened to read a very leasing 
account «■; hi m in liis latter days, which was drawn up by liis relation, llenry Davut ii{, * s > 
Esq., and inserted in the Edinburgh Literary Journal. This sketch wo subjoin: ^ 

cha 
of 11 _ 

Ainmondcll. I had my fishing I „ . 

sure secondary only to dial, of using it. Ihatl to prepare my sell in v..« j 

thou'di a less agreeab!- occupation than the other, was as necessary — certain, as 1 was, 
shoufd be ex.m med as to my proficiency. Sometimes, also, 1 ventured upon a verse o 
of English poetry, to show to my indulgent relative. 

“ It was soon alter Mr Erskine retired from the bar and from political life, that my 
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KliSKINJj, John, of Dun, knight, ;md the second in importance of the lay 
supporters of the Scottish Heform.it ion, ij said to have been born about the year 
1508, at tlie family seat of Dun, in the county <»f b'orfar. liis family was de- 
scended from that which afterwards acceded to the title of JVIarr, while his 

to Am month'll were tlio most frequent ; an<l it is at this period that my recollections of him 
are the most vivid. Some say , lie retiml from public life disgusted : all admit, that he re- 
tinal neglected — but no one will add, fin-gotten. Sure 1 am, that if impressions made upon 
the mind of a bin Ik* entitled to any regard, I may say truly , that disappointment, if felt at all, 
had been unable in him to sour the milk of human kindness: and that, when l saw that lino 
grey-headed man — the most fhrjue.nl, the wittiest of his day — walking in his garden, with 
the hoe in his hand, 1 never questioned his sincerity in the following charming and charac- 
teristic lines, which he once read to me from his scrap-book, and which, not very long before 
his death, he kindly permitted me to copy. They have never before bei n published: 

‘ Let sparks and topers o’er their bottle sit, 

Tos$ bumpers down, and fancy laughter wit; 

Let caul ions plodders oYr the ledger pore, 

Note down each farthing gain’d, and wish it more: 

Let lawyers dream of wigs, — poets, of fame, — 

Scholars look learned, ami senators declaim : 

Let soldiers stand like targets in the fray , 

Their lives worth just their thirteen pence a-day ; — 

(Jive vie a nook in some si eluded spot 

Which business slums, and din approaches not, — 

Some quiet, retreat, where l may never know 
What monarch reigns, what mini-ters bestow : 

A book — my slippers — and a field to stroll in — 

My garden-seal — an elbow-chair to loll in : 

Sunshine when wanted-— shade, when shade invites; 

With pleasant count n sounds, and smells, and sights ; 

And, now and then, a glass of geiiciotis wine, 

Shared with a chatty friend of “ auld lang syne;’’ 

And one companion* more, for ever nigh, 

To sympathize in all that passes by — 

To journey with me on the path of life, 

And share its pleasures, and divide its strife. 

These simple joys, Kiigeniiis, let me find. 

And I’ll ne’er east a lingering look behind. 8 

1 These lines were written after Mr Krski lie’s second marriage, and refer, no doubt, in the 
latter part, to his second wife, who proved a most valuable companion and a lender nurse in 
his declining years. What degree of happiness his first connexion y ielded in his earl v (lavs, 
I have no access to know; but tin: extreme nervous irritability, and somewhat c treat i ic wavs 
of the first Mrs Ibskine, did not contribute greatly to his happiness in her later years. One 
of her peculiarities consisted in not retiring to rest at the usual hour*. She would frequently 
'in n ploy half the night in examining the wardrobe of the family, to see that nothing was miss- 
ing, and that every thing was in its proper place. I recollect being told this, among other 
proofs of her oddities, that one morning, about two or three oViook, having been unsuccessful 
in a search, she awoke Mr Krskine by putting to liim this important interrogatory, ‘ Harry, 
lovie, where’s your white waistcoat?’ 

u Tlie mail coach used to set me down at Ammondell gate, which is about three quarters of 
a mile from the house; and vet I see, as vividlv as l at this moment see the landscape from 
the window at which I am now writing, the .durcs of tiiat beautiful and secluded domain, 
—the antique stone bridge,— the rushing stream, the wooded banks, — and, above all, the 
owner, coming towards me with his own benevolent smile and sparkling eves. I recollect tin; 
very grey hat he used to wear, with a bit. of the rim tom, and tlie peppcr-aiul-salt short coat, 
and the white neckcloth sprinkled with siiu If. 

“ No one could, or ever did, tire in Mr Krskiue's company — he was society equally for the 
child and for the grown man. He would first take me to sec liis garden, where, being one 
day surprised by a friend while digybig potatoes, he made the now well-known remark, that 
he was enjoying otium cum di»gin- a tan tic* He would then take me to his melon bed, 
which vve never left without a promise of having one after dinner; and then he would carry 
me to seo the pony, and the great dog- upon which his grandson used to ride. 

“ Like most men of elegant and cultivated mind*;, Mr Krskine was an amateur in music, 
And himself no indifferent performer upon the violin. I think I scarcely ever entered the 
hall along with him that he did not take down liis < remona — a real one, I believe — -which 
hung on the wall, and, seating himself in one of tin- wooden chairs, j day some snatches ot 

* The Scottish word tor potato'. 
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mother Mas a daughter of William, first lonl Kutlivcn. Jn early lift 1 , lift < ravel- 
led for some time upon tlie continent, from which lie returned in 1531, bringing 
with him a Frenchman, capable of teaching the Greek language, whom he esta- 
blished in tlie town of Montrose. Hitherto, this noble tongue was almost un- 
known in Scotland, and an acquaintance with it was deemed to imply a tendency 
to heresy. Frskinc of Dun A\as the first man who made a decided attempt to 
overcome this prejudice, thereby foretelling bis own fitness to burst through moral 
clouds of still greater density, and far more pernicious. Previous to 1510, lie was 
one of the limited number of persons who, notwithstanding the persecuting dis- 
position of .lames V., bad embraced the p rotes Unit religion : in doing so, far from 
being led by mercenary motives, as many afterwards were, he and his friends 
were inspired solely with a love of what they considered the truth, and, for 
that sake, encountered very great dangers. His bouse of Dun, near Mon- 
trose, was constantly open to the itinerant preachers of the reformed doctrines, 
who, though liable to persecution in other places, seem to have always enjoyed, 
through the respectability of his personal character, as well as his wealth and baro- 
nial inlbience, an immunity lor the time during which they resided with him. 
Though he must have been unfavourable to the war with England, commenced by 
the catholic party, in L517, lie appears to have been too much of a patriot to en- 
dure the devastations committed upon bis native country by the enemy. 1 1 is bio- 
graphers dwell with pride on a very successful attack which he made, with n small 
party, upon a band of English, who bad lauded near Montrose for the purpose 
of laying waste the country. On this occasion, out of eighty invaders, hardly 
a third of them got back to their ships. When John Knox returned to Scot- 
land in 1555, Erskinc of Dun was among those who repiired to bear bis private 
ministrations in the house of a citizen of Edinburgh. The reformer soon after 
followed him to Dun, where lie preached daily for a month to tlie people of the 
neighbourhood; next year lie renewed his visit, and succeeded in converting 
nearly all the gentry of the district. 

In 1557, Erskine was one of the few influential persons who signed the first 
covenant, and established what was called the (-ongregation. In the succeeding 
year, he was one of the commissioners sent by the queen regent, Maiy of Lor- 
raine, to witness the marriage of her daughter Mary to tlie dauphin. While 

old KngJhli or Scottish airs ; — sometimes, * Let’s have a fiance upon the heath,’ an air from 
the music, in Macbeth, which he used to say was by Purcel, and not by Locke, to whom it 
has usually been ascribed — .sometimes, * The dowel's of the forest,* or* Auld Hubin Gray* 
— and sometimes the beautiful l*asl ora le from the eighth concerto of Corelli, lor whose music 
lie had an enthusiastic admiration, ltut the greatest treat to me was when, after dinner, he 
took down from the top of his liookease, where it lay behind n bust, 1 think, of JMr Fox, his 
nianiiseript. book, full of jeux charades, bon mots, &<*., all his own composition. 

1 was then too \oung, and, l trust, too modest, to venture an} opinion upon their merits; 
but 1 well recollect the delight with which 1 listened, and Mr Erskinc was not. above being' 
gratified In the silent homage of a youthful mind. 

“ Few men have ever enjoyed a wider reputation for wit than the Honourable Henry 
Krskine-, the epithet then, and even now, applied to him, jxvr e.rcelh'ncr, is that of the witty 
Harr} Erskine ; and I do believe, that all the puns and bon mots which have been put info 
his mouth — some of i hem, no doubt, having originally come out of it — would eke out a hand- 
some duodei I mu. I well recollect, that nothing used to distress me so much as not perceiv- 
ing at cnee the point of any of Mr Erskine J s witticisms. Sometimes, half an hour after the 
witticism had been spoken, 1 would begin to giggle, having only then discovered the gist of 
the saying. In this, however, 1 was not singular. While Mr Krskine practised at. the bar, 
it was Ills frequent custom to walk, alter the rising of the courts, in the Meadows; and he 
was often accompanied by Lord Halmuto — one of the judges, a very good kind of man, but 
not particularly quick in his perception of the ludicrous. His lordship never could discover 
at first the point of Mr Krskine’s wit; ;uid, after walking a mile or two perhaps, and long 
after Mr Erskine bad forgotten the saying, Lord Lai nu i to would suddenly cry out, * 1 have 
you now, Harry — I have you now, Harry!’ — stopping, and bursting into an im modem tc fit 
of laughter” 
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he was absent, the cause of the reformation received a great impulse from the 
execution of Walter Mill, an aged priest, who was dragged to the stake to expiate 
his attachment to the new doctrines. The people were inflamed with resent- 
ment at this outrage, and now longed for more decisive measures being taken 
on the subject, of religion. To counteract this enthusiasm, the queen regent 
summoned the preachers to appear at Stirling, and undergo trial for their here- 
tical doctrines. The protestant gentry, having resolved to protect them, met at 
Dertli, and Krskine of Dun was employed to go to Stirling, to seek an accommo- 
dation with the queen. It is well known that he succeeded in obtaining a re- 
spite for the ministers, though not of long continuance. In the sterner mea- 
sures which were afterwards taken to protect!, the reformed religion, he bore an 
equally distinguished part. 

On the establishment of proteslautism in 1 5(10, Krskine of Dun resolved to 
assume the clerical ollice, for which he was fitted in a peculiar manner, by his 
mild and benignant character, lie was accordingly appointed by the Instates of 
the Kingdom, to be one of the live superintend;! nts of the church — an oflice 
somewhat akin to that of bishop, though subject to the control of the principal 
church court. Krskine became superiutemhint of the counties of Angus and 
Menrns, which he had already been the principal means of converting to the new 
faith. It was installed, in 15li2, by John Knox, and it would appear, that ho 
not only superintended the proceedings of the inferior clergy, hut performed him- 
self the usual duties of a clergyman. In every thing that he did, his amiable cha- 
racter was discernible : tar from being inspired with those lierce and uncompro- 
mising sentiments, which were perhaps necessary in some of his brethren for the 
hard work they had to perform, he was always the counsellor of moderate and 
conciliatory measures, and thus, even the opponents of the reformed doctrines 
could not help according him their esteem. W hen Knox had his celebrated inter- 
view' with queen Alary respecting her intended marriage with Darnley, and brought 
tears into her eyes by the freedom of his speech, Krskine, who was present, en- 
deavoured with his characteristic gentleness, to sooth those feelings which the 
severity of his friend had irritated. Knox stood silent and unrelenting, while 
the superiiiLeudant was engaged in this courteous oilier. Krskine appears to 
have thus made a very favourable impression upon the mind of the youthful queen. 
When she deemed it, necessary to show some respect to the protestant doctrines, 
in order to facilitate her marriage, she sent for the superintendants of fife, 
Glasgow, and Lothian, to whom slie said that she was not yet persuaded of tho 
truth of their religion, hut she was willing to hear conference upon the subject., 
aud would gladly listen to some of their sermons. Above all others, she said 
s»he would gladly hear the siiperintcndnnt of Angus, “ for he was a mild and 
sweet-natured man, w'itli true honesty and uprightness.’ 1 ’ 

For many years after this period, the s ipcrintendant discharged liis various 
duties in an irreproachable manner, being elected no fewer than live times to be 
moderator of the general assembly. Some encroachments, made on the liberties 
of the church in 1 57 1 , drew from him two letters addressed to his chief, the 
regent Marr, which, according to l)r AIM tic/* are written in a clear, spirited, 
and forcible stylo, contain an accurate statement of the essential distinction be- 
tween civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and should he read by all who wish to 
know the early sentiments of the church of .Scotland on this subject.” Some 
years afterwards, he was engaged with some other distinguished ornaments of the 
church, in compiling what is called the .Second Hook of Discipline. At length, 
after a long and useful life, ho died, March 1*’, 1591, leaving behind him a 
character which has been thus depicted by archbishop Spottiswoode : “ lie was a 
man famous for the services performed to his prince and country, and worthy to 
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bo remembered for his travails in the church, which, out of the zeal he had for 
the truth, he undertook, preaching and advancing it by all means. A baron he 
was of good rank, wise, learned, liberal, of singular courage ; who, for diverse re- 
semblances, may well be said to have been another Ambrose,” 

JiltS KINK, John, eighteenth lord Erskine, and eleventh earl of Marr, was tlie 
son of Charles, tenth earl of Marr, and lady Mary Maulc, daughter of the earl 
of 1’anmure. He was horn at Alloa, in the month of February, 1(J75. Having 
lost liis lather ere he had reached his fourteenth year, and his estates being 
greatly embarrassed, he devoted himself to civil affairs ; and as soon as he came 
of age, entered upon public life under the patronage of the duke of Queens- 
berry, whose interest and whose measures he seems to have uniformly supported 
till his grace’s death, which happened in 17 1 1. In 1702, queen Anne, then just 
raised to the throne, appointed the earl of Marr one of her privy councillors 
for Scotland, and gave him the command of a regiment of foot, and a riband 
of the most noble order of St Andrews. 

Marr had been carefully educated in revolution principles, and from liis first 
entrance upon public life, had been understood to be zealously affected to the 
new order of tilings; but in 1701, his patron Quecnsbcrry being dismissed from 
office, he headed the friends of that nobleman in opposition to the marquis of 
Tweeddale and tlie Squadron, who bad succeeded to the administration of Scottish 
affairs, and this opposition lie managed with so much dexterity as to gain over 
to liis views almost all tlie lories, “ wlio now,” in the significant language of 
Lockhart, 6v believed him to he an honest man, and well inclined to the royal 
family.” The Squadron, however, unable to carry on the alluirs of the nation 
in the face of so much opposition, were compelled to resign ; Queensberry again 
came into place, and Marr, according to Lockhart, “ returned like the dog to 
liis vomit, and promoted all the court of England’s measures with the greatest 
zeal imaginable.” In the business of the union lie was certainly very active. 
He brought forward the draught of an act for appointing commissioners to carry 
it into effect, and was not only on ail occasions at his post, publicly to support 
it, hut was supposed to have secretly managed some of the bitterest of iis ene- 
mies, particularly the duke of Hamilton, so as to render their opposition waver- 
ing, feeble, and in the end ineffective. Lor his signal services during this ses- 
sion of parliament, lie was advanced to he secretary of state in room of the mar- 
quis of Aunaiidale, who was dismissed on suspicion of carrying on a secret cor- 
respondence with the Squadron. 

When the commissioners for treating of the union came to he named, which, 
principally through the influence of Marr and Argyle upon the duke of Hamil- 
ton, was left wholly to the queen, he was named third upon the list ; and in all 
the public conferences with tlie English commissioners upon the articles to which 
they had separately agreed on the part of the Scots, Scafield, the chancellor, and 
Marr, the secretary, were alone employed. In the struggle that ensued in car- 
rying tlie treaty through the Scottish parliament, Marr exerted .all his oratory 
and all his iriffuence in its behalf, which was the more honourable, that he had 
not a farthing of the money that was issued from the English treasury and di- 
vided among the Scottish nobility and gentry on that memorable occasion. 
From tlio whole history of Marr’s life, however, it would he altogether ridiculous 
to ascribe his conduct to any thing like enlightened views of policy or even 
such patriotiMii as was common in those turbulent times, liis motive was un- 
questionably of the most selfish character, most probably the preserving the 
good opinion of tlie queen, tlirougl i whose favour lie hoped to have his ainhili* n 
g i.i filled with the sole administration of the affairs of Scotland. With this 
view lie attached himself in the outset of his career to the duke of Quecnsbcrry, 
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to whom he adhered so long as he enjoyed the confidence of the queen, 
which was as long as lie lived ; and, with this view, when her majesty had 
thrown herself into the arms of the lories, he had taken his measures so ac- 
curately that lie was by them considered of iirst rate importance, employed 
upon the most important aflairs and intrusted with the secret of their most dan- 
gerous and unmanageable speculations, in eonsequencc of this address on his 
part, though he had been from the Iirst active on the side of the whigs, ho 
found himself in a situation to demand the secretaryship of Scotland from the 
torics on the death of Qucensberry ; and though Argyle, whom they were exceed- 
ingly willing to oblige and 1o confirm in his lately taken up attachment to 
their cause, applying for it for his brother Hay at the same time, prevented an 
immediate compliance with his wishes, they durst not. openly refuse him, hut, 
for fear of offending Argyle, declined to make for a time any appointment on 
the subject. It is not a little amusing to contrast the; character and conduct of 
these rivals for power, Alan* and Argyle, at this period. Both were ambitious, 
and both were in a high degree selfish ; hut the selfishness of the latter was 
softened by something like a principle of honour and consistency ; that of the 
former was unmitigated and unbroken by any higher conflicting principle. 
Accordingly, knowing it was gratifying to the queen, Jlarr stood up openly 
for Sachevcrel, defended his absurdities, and along with the notorious Jacobites, 
the duke of Hamilton, the earl of Weniyss, and Norlheskc voted for his acquit- 
tal. Argyle condemned his absurdities, but made an atonement by voting for 
a lenient punishment. Argyle, to recommend himself to the queen and* her 
peace-pursuing ministry, depreciated the services and undervalued the talents 
of the duke of ill a rl borough, hoping (hat some of the honours and a few of the 
places which that great man enjoyed, might be in the issue conferred upon 
himself. Alarr, knowing bow much her majesty was set upon obtaining peace, 
and that nothing was more pleasing to her ears than the assertion of her lineal 
descent, from an ancient race of kings, and the praise of prerogative, procured 
from the Jacobite elans a loyal address, embracing these topics, .and en- 
larging upon them in a higher strain than the boldest lime-server at court had 
hitherto presumed to adopt. 'Hie peace was not yet made, but the ** patriots, 
the faithful advisers of this great transaction,” were largely applauded. "Ilia 
insolence of the press, which her majesty had recommended to the notice of Ike 
late parliament, was duly reprobated, and a liopc expressed, that the ensuing 
one would work out a thorough reformation, that iliry might, be no more 
scandalized, nor the blessed Son of Ho<l blasphemed, nor the sacred race of the 
Sluarfs inhumanly traduced with equal malice and impiety. And they conclud- 
ed with a hope, that “ to complete their happiness and put an end to intestine 
division after the queen’s late demise, the hereditary right and parliamentary 
sanction would meet in a lineal success! ; 'Hie commissioners sent up to Alan* 
with this address, were introduced to the queen, who commended the warmth of 
their loyalty, and most graciously rewarded them with pensions. After this, no 
one will wonder that the influence of Alan* became among the 'lories evidently 
paramount. Argyle, though lie joined with him in an attempt to have file 
treaty of union dissolved, shrunk from the contest for superiority ; and, appar- 
ently in disgust, dropped back »i:to the ranks of the whigs. Alarr, having now 
no competitor for power among his countrymen, succeeded, most unfortunately 
for himself, in his darling wish. ’Ihe secretaryship for Scotland, which had 
lain in abeyance for two yc;.rs, he now received ; so that he and his brother, 
lord (jirange, who was lord justice clerk, became the most influential men in 
Scotland. He v as also, along wiilv 1 Jolingbiobe and llnidc*. regarded by the 
•■acobites, especially those of Scotland ;o. holdis*- the destiny of the exiled 
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family entirely in liis own power, wliich no one among them doubted to be 
fully equal to the warmest wishes of his own heart. Nor lor a considerable 
time does it appear that any of these gentlemen doubted of their own power. 
All the steps towards the unfortunate peace, which they were in so much haste 
to conclude, seems to have been taken with the fullest confidence, that it would 
infallibly lead to Ihe restoration of James, and they seem to have been perfect- 
ly confounded to find, that after it was made, and the honour and the interests 
of the nation thrown away, they were just as near their object as when they 
began, few of the external difficulties being removed, while those of an internal 
or domestic kind were multiplied at least seven fold. It was the increase and 
the insurmountable nature of these ditlicultics, not at all foreseen when the at- 
tempt was first thought, on, that produced so much ill will and disunion among 
the parlies, disgusted Oxford, terrified the queen herself, and while they dis- 
tracted the last miserable and melancholy years of her reign, brought her in 
the end prematurely to the grave. Their ditlicultics, indeed, from the begin- 
ning were prodigiously augmented. Scarcely bad the arrangements for bring- 
ing in tile friends of James been begun, than two of the firmest and most 
powerful of them, the earl of Anglesey and the earl of Jersey, were removed by 
death, 'flic earl of Rochester died soon after, who was the Aliithophcl of the 
party. The duke of Hamilton followed, and the sudden death of the queen her- 
self completed the ruin of the project, 'flic regency upon whom the supreme 
authority devolved in the interim between the. death of the queen and the arrival 
of the new king, both those that had been appointed by act of parliament, and 
those who in virtue of that act had been named by himself, were wliigs, and in 
common with all of their party, zealous for the proteslnul succession ; of course 
the late ministers had neither countenance nor protection from them, and it 
was among the first of his majesty’s regal acts to dismiss them to a man from all 
their offices, places, and powers. The resolution of parliament on its being 
convened, to prosecute the leading men among them, completed their miser). 
Oxford was sent to the 'lower, where ho was confined for >ears. llolingbroke 
and Ormond lied to the continent, and, to confirm all that had been previously 
surmised against them, joined themselves to the few malecon tents, who, with 
James, formed the miserable court of St Hcvmaiiis. 

Oxford bad, at an early stage of the business, discovered that it could 
scarcely be effected, and during tiie latter part of his administration, seems to 
have laboured to shake himself free of it, as well for his own honour and in- 
terest as to calm the terrors of his royal mistress. Hut lie was beset oil all 
hands. The wretched peace which he had concluded, and the enmity of the 
wliigs, begirt him in perpetual alarm, against which The friendly aid of the lories 
was his only resource. In the end, however, the impatience of the lories, and 
their reckless contempt of consequences, became equally troublesome and dan- 
gerous, and his great aim seems to have been by breaking their measures to 
recommend himself to the elector of Hanover, through whose patronage lie 
probably hoped to be able cither to conciliate the wliigs or to brave their re- 
sentment. T’lu subject of this memoir was not by any means so sharp-sighted 
as Oxford, but he was equally selfish, and far more regardless of the interests 
of others; and he no sooner saw the scheme of the Jacobites broken by the 
death of the queen, than he took measures to ingratiate himself with the new 
dynasty. For this purpose he wrote a letter to his majesty fieorge 1., when 
he was on his way through Holland, to lake possession of his new dominions; 
soliciting his particular notice, and promising the most dutiful obedience and 
faithful service in whatever his majesty might he pleased to employ him. In 
this letter, it is not unworthy of remark, that lie appeals to the part he acted 
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in bringing about the union, wlicn tlio succession was settled, as a proof of his 
sincerity and faitlifuluess to his majesty, as if iiis majesty had been ignorant of 
the attempts that had been made to dissolve that treaty, and of the hearty 
repentance that Man* himself had professed for the hand he had in bringing it 
about. Of his willingness to serve the king in the same capacity in which he 
served the cpieen, and with the same faithfulness, provided it did not interfere 
with services that he could turn to a more special account, we see no reason to 
doubt, and perhaps it had been not the worst policy of the king to have taken 
him at his word, and continued him in his place. Kings, however, are but 
men, and we do think he must have been something more or something less 
than man, who, situated as the king then was, could have looked on Marr, as 
lie then presented himself, without a goodly mixture of suspicion and 
contempt. Which of the two predominated in the king's mind, history does not 
say, but the letter was certainly passed over without notice ; and in conse- 
quence Man* durst not present a llamiiig address which he bad procured 
from the disaffected clans, some one about the court lia\iug moreover told 
him that the king had been apprized of this address, and was highly offended, 
believing it to have been drawn up at St Germains for the purpose of affronting 
him. 'I hough Iiis protiers of service were not accepted, and though ho was not. 
on terms of much familiarity, lie still continued to hang about the court, car- 
rying on, at the same lime, a close correspondence with the disaffected, both in 
Scotland and Kngland, particularly in Scotland, till the beginning of August 17 15, 
when the I tab can corpus act being suspended, as also the act against wrongous im- 
prisonment in Scotland, and warrants made out at the secretary of state’s olliec 
for the immediate apprehension of all suspected persons, lie thought it no long- 
er safe to appear among his fellows, and with general Hamilton, a major 
I lay, and two servants, after being at court, to pay bis compliments to tlie king, 
look ship in the river, all of them being in disguise, and on the third day after 
lauded at Newcastle, where they hired a vessel which set them ashore at KJy in 
bile. Here they were joined by the lord lyon king at. arms, Alexander Krs- 
kine, ami other friends, along with whom they proceeded to Kinnoul, and on 
the 2 Oth arrived at his lordship's castle of llraemar, where all the Jacobites 
in that county w r ere summoned to meet him. 

Under the feudal system, we may notice here that limiting possessed much of a 
military character, and was often made the pretext for I In* superior calling out 
his vassals, when hunting was but a small part of the object in view ; and we 
find the kings of Scotland frequently willing out lords, barons, landward men, 
and freeholders, with each a mouth’s provisions and all their best dogs, when 
the purpose was to daunt the thieves of tlie particular district where they were 
summoned to hunt. Often, during the previous years, had this expedient, 
joined with that of horse-racing, been res tried to, for collecting together the 
friends of the exiled family; and it was, on this occasion, again employed by 
Marr. It was but a lew days that lie had been at. llraemar, when, under this 
pretence, lie was waited on by a vast number of gentlemen of the iirst quality 
and interest, among whom were the marquises of iluntly and TulUbardine ; the 
carls of Nithsdalc, Marischal, Traquair, Kviol, Soutlicske, Oarnwath, Seafortli, 
Linlithgow, &c. &e. ; the viscounts of Kilsyth, Ken mu re, Kingston, and Stor- 
niont ; the lords Iloilo, Du fibs, Drummond, Strathallan, Ogilvy, and Nairn; a 
number of chieftains from the Highlands, Glendaruel, Auldbair, Auchterhouse, 
Glengarry ; with the two geneials, Hamilton and Gordon, and many others of 
inferior name. To these gentlemen, previously prepared for Ihe purposes of 
laetion, Marr opened at barge his whole scheme, lie declaimed, with well al- 
fected sorrow, particularly upon his own misconduci, and the guilty hand he 
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had in effecting the u cursed union,” which lie was now resolved to spend his 
host blood to tree them from — on the miseries attendant oil a foreign succession ; 
which, grievous as they already fell them to be, might be expected to increase 
till their liberties, civil and religious, wore totally aimibiJated; but trom which 
they bad now the means of being delivered, by simply restoring .lames \'1II. 
who bad already promised them bis presence for that end, with abundance of 
arms, ammunition, otlicers, and engineers, so soon as they should have resolved 
upon the proper place to land them. Money, the grand desideratum in all 
such undertakings, he assured them he had received, and would regularly 
receive in abundance, so that no gentleman would lind any diflieulty in sub- 
sisting bis men, nor should the country he at all burdened on their account. 
Finally, lie informed them that lie bad received a commission from the said 
king James, to act as Ids lieutenant-general, in consequence ot which ho intend- 
ed immediately to set up the royal standard, and summon to attend it the whole 
fenrihlc men in the kingdom. Though these statements were false, and foolish 
in the extreme, I Vo in the rank of the speaker, the confidence with which they were 
uttered, and especially from the previously formed habits and feelings ot the hear- 
ers, they made a powerful impression; each hasted to bring lonvnrd his lol lowers, 
and., on the dth day of September, 1715, 51 a it set up the standard ot James 
and proclaimed him king of (treat Britain, France, and Ireland, &re., at his 
castle of Braeiuar. The same proclamation was repealed three days alter at 
the village of Kirk- .Michael, and the people summoned generally to attend him, 
- — -for, as yet, they were a very small liandtH. from Kirk-Michacl he pro- 
ceeded to .Moulin, in Perthshire, and thence, by Bogie llait to Duukcld, where 
be found bis army swelled to upwards ot two thousand men. At the two lormer 
of these places, James was proclaimed with proper solemnity; at. the latter, lie 
bad been proclaimed by the marquis oi Tullibardiue, previous to Marr’s arrival. 
At Berth, lie was proclaimed by colonel Balfour and colonel John Uay, who, with 
two hundred and lifiy horse, assisted by two hundred men, introduced in ! o tin* 
town, by the duke of Athol, under the pretence of defending it, secured it fa- 
ille earl of Marr, though the earl of Follies, with five hundred well-appointed 
troops, was in the immediate vicinity, intending to take possession oi it for the 
government. James was at the same time proclaimed at Aberdeen, by the earl 
Jlarischal ; at Castle Cordon, by the earl of Sluntly ; at Brechin, by the earl 
of Fanmure ; at Montrose, by the earl of Southeske ; at Dundee, by Craham of 
Ihmtroon, now, by the pretender, created viscount Dundee; and at Inverness 
by Mackintosh of Borliini, who, with live hundred men, bad taken possession « i 
that important place for James ; and, after giving it in charge to Mackenzie «>i 
Coul, proceeded to join the army under Man*. » 

While the whole north of Scotland, with the exception of Sutherland ami 
Caithness, was thus, without any thing like opposition, taken possession ot b r 
the pretender, a scheme was laid for surprising and taking possession of the 
castle of Edinburgh, which would at once have put the rebels in possession d 
Scotland almost without stroke of swrord. 'lhe prime agent in this a*Jair wu* 
the lord Drummond, who, had lie succeeded, was to have the governorship oi 
the cadlc, and his companions, ninety gentlemen oi his own selection, wcie to 
be rewarded with one hundred guineas each, aud a commission in the iebt* 
arniv. To accomplish their purpose, they corrupted a sergeant in the castle, ot 
the name of Ainsley, with the promise of a lieutenancy; a corporal, with the 
promise of an eiisigncy, and two soldiers, the one with eight, and the othci 
w ith four guinea*. They then provided a scaling ladder, made of ropes, and so 
constructed that two or three persons could ascend it abreast. Ibis the traito* 
within dre-.v up with pulleys, fastened it at the top, and a number of the re e 
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party were in the act of ascending when an officer, who had been apprized of 
the plot, walking his rounds, observed the ladder, cut the ropes by which it was 
fastened above, and all that were upon it were precipitated to the bottom. The 
sentinel fired at the same time, and the party fled with the utmost precipitation, 
leaving their ladder, a number of firelocks, a Mr M 4 Lcan, who had been an 
officer at Killiecranky, Mr Lesley and Mr liamsay, writers in Edinburgh, and 
a Mr Roswell, who bad been a page to the duchess of Gordon, severely bruised 
by their fall from the ladder, at the foot of the rock. Ainsley, who had en- 
gaged to betray the fortress, was hanged, his accomplices severely punished, 
and the governor lieutenant, David Stewart, displaced for negligence. 

The failure of this undertaking was no doubt a serious disappointment to the 
rebels, but in all other respects their afihirs were prosperous beyond any thing 
that could have been anticipated. Their numbers were rapidly augmenting, 
and tlieir hopes were strongly excited by the arrival from St Germains, whither 
lie had gone early in the spring, of 3Ir James Murray, second son to the viscount 
Stormont, who brought along with him patents from James, creating himself 
secretary of state for Scotland, and the earl of Marr a duke, by the title of 
<lul*Q of Marr, marquis of Stirling, and carl of Alloa, lie brought also assur- 
ances of the presence of James himself, with a powerful army and abundant sup- 
plies, furnished him by the court of France. Large supplies had certainly been 
promised on the occasion, and they were, to a considerable extent, provided ; 
hut the death of Louis, on the 1st of September, was followed by a total change 
oi measures, under the duke of Orleans, who acted as regent for Louis XV., 
then only live years of age ; and though a considerable expedition had, by the 
zeal of individuals, been prepared at St Maloes, through the vigilance of 
admiral llyng at sea, and the influence of the earl of Stair at Versailles, ex- 
cept one or two, which sailed clandestinely, not a ship put to sea, and not one 
of them ever reached the Scottish shore. The news of the death of Louis was 
so discouraging to their hopes that a number of the chiefs insisted upon going 
home and waiting for a more favourable opportunity. They were, lion ever, 
overruled, but a messenger was despatched to James, to solicit his presence to 
the enterprise with all possible expedition. 

Every exertion was in the mean time made by the party to increase 
the number of their followers, and judging from what was done by the 
earl of Marr, these exertions were of no very gentle character. Writing on the 
!)th of September, to his bailie of Kildrummy, who had sent up to him the 
night before, one hundred men, when his lordship u expected four limes the 
number.” “ I have sent,” be says, “ enclosed, an order for the lordship of Kit- 
drunimy, which you are immediately to intimate to all my vassals. If they give 
ready obedience it will make some amends, and if not, ye may tell them from 
me, that it will not be in my power to save them, were I willing, from being 
treated as enemies, by those who are ready soon to join me ; and they may de- 
pend upon it, that 1 will be the first to propose and order their being so. 
Particularly let my own tenants of Kildrummy know r this ; if they come not 
forth with their best arms, that I will send a party immediately to burn what 
they shall miss taking from then* and they may believe this not only a threat ; 
hut, by all that’s sacred. I’ll put it into execution, let my loss he what it will, that 
it may he an example to others. ’’ This was logic, that, with the poor tenants 
ot Kildrummy, was no doubt perfectly convincing; but it was necessary to use 
logic of a more soothing quality with others not so completely in his power, and 
for this purpose he had a manifesto prepared by some of hi'* clerical follow- 
ers, and printed at Edinburgh by his majesty’s printer, lloberi, Ereebairn, set- 
ting forth the absolutely indefeasible rights oi’ die Stuarts : the total annihilation 
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ol* the ancient Sentlisli constitution ; the incalculable mischiefs that hail attended, 
and the inevitable ruin that must necessarily follow the “ unhappy union, 
brought about by the mistaken notions of some, and the ruinous and selfish de- 
signs of others all of which was to be remedied by one single act of justice, 
the restoring of the Stuarts, through whom religion was lobe revived, and plenty, 
tranquillity, and peace, interminably established. 'That James was a papist, this 
precious document did not deny ; hut, then there was no “reason to be dis- 
trustful of the goodness of find, the truth and purity of our holy religion, or 
the known excellency of his majesty’s judgment,” in consequence of which “ in 
due time, good example and conversation with our learned divines, could not 
fail to remove those prejudices which this clear-headed junto knew, that, even 
being educated in a popish country had not riveted in his royal discerning 
mind ; and with a parliament of his own selection, they had no doubt but be 
would enact such Ians in behalf of tlio protestant religion, as should “ give an 
absolute security to all future ages against the efforts of arbitrary power, po- 
pery, .and all its other enemies.’ 7 Such was the force of prejudice and pride, 
and deeply wounded national feeling, and so little were the benefits accruing 
from the revolution, either understood or appreciated, that this paper made 
a very great impression ; and, Man* after resting a few dajs at Dunkeld, removed 
his head quarters (o Perth, when he found himself at the head of an army of 
twelve thousand men. 

So far this insurrection had been completely successful ; and, but for 31 art's 
entire ignorance of military ailairs, it might have been still more so. Having 
possessed himself of Perth, not to speak of the Highlands, where his principal 
strength Jay, he was master of all the Lowlands, on the east coast of Scotland, 
north of the Tay, containing the fruitful provinces of Angus, the Parse of (iow- 
rie, 31earns, Moray, Aberdeen, Banff, as well as of the shire of Pile, which, 
from ils maritime situation, afforded him peculiar advantages. By the complete 
possession of so much territory, he had cut off .all communications between his 
majesty’s friends in the south and those in the north, who could now neither act, 
for his service, nor save themselves by llight. In all those places, too, he seized 
upon the public revenues, for which lie granted receipts in the name of James 
VIII. ; and arms and ammunition lie laid liold of, wherever they could be found, 
fourteen pieces of cannon tie brought up to Perth, from the castle of Dunotter, 
and he surprised a king’s ship laden with arms, that had for a night anchored 
in the road of Brunt island, hoarded her and carried olf her whole cargo, which 
brought him considerable eclat, and a numerous accession of followers. 

Nothing was now wanting oil the part of Man*, hut promptitude, and a little 
military knowledge. The castles of Edinburgh, Dumbarton, and Stirling, were 
in the hands of the government, and Argyle occupied the last mentioned place 
with a force which did not yet amount to two thousand men. But this was the 
whole force that could he opposed to him in Scotland at the time, and with one- 
half his troops, he might have shut up or forced these strengths, while with the 
other half, he subdued the whole open country. Instead of this, he lingered at 
Perth, where the number of his troops soon occasioned a want of provisions; to 
supply which, he had recourse to the impolitic measure of imposing assessments 
upon the country, to the amount of twenty shillings on the hundred pounds 
Scots, of property, upon those that had espoused his cause, but double the sum 
upon all who yet were faithful to the existing government, to be paid against a 
certain day, to collectors whom Jie had appointed, under the pain of military 
execution. Argyle in the meantime issued a proclamation, denouncing all who 
should submit to pay any such assessment as guilty of high treason, so that be- 
tween the two, there was no alternative for plain country people, hut either 
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submit to be robbed, or run the risk of being banged. For more Ibati a month 
did this war of words or manifestoes continue, neither party undertaking any en- 
terprise of consequence, except that Marr, not daring to attempt the dislodging 
of Avgyle from Stirling, conceived the foolish design of sending part of his 
troops across the Forth, and by strengthening a few malecontents which he 
expected they would lind in arms in the south, create a diversion which might 
enable him to elude an army, not a fourth part of the number of his own. For 
this mad project, he selected upwards of two thousand of his best troops, and 
committed them to the charge of Mackintosh of i lor In in, an old officer of un- 
questioned bravery, who executed apparently the most difficult part of his task 
with spirit and despatch. When he arrived on the coast of Fife, he was in sight 
of his majesty’s licet in the frith, which was stationed there for the very pur- 
pose of preventing all intercourse between the opposite shores, and which was 
perfectly well acquainted with his intentions; but, by a skilful marching and 
counter-marching, lie in one day completely bewildered his enemy, and embrac- 
ing the chance of a calm and an ebb tide, crossed over in their sight with the 
loss only of one boat with forty men, A few of his flotilla were cut oil* from the 
rest, hut they escaped into the, ista of May, and thence back to File. Uorluui, 
after nearly surprising the city of Fdiiibtirgh, proceeded without any interrup- 
tion to Kelso, when he w r as joined on the 22d of October, by the rebels from 
Northumberland, under Forster and Denventuater, and from Dumfries-shire, 
Nithsdale, &c., under the viscount Kenmurc, when their united forces, horse 
and foot, amounted to about two thousand men. 

At Kelso they halted till the 27th ; when, being informed that general 
Carpenter had advanced to Wooler, and intended to attack them next day, 
a council of war was called, in order to determine oil a plan of opera- 
tions. In the council there was much heat, and little unanimity. The gen- 
tlemen from England were anxious to return to that country, where they 
promised themselves (on what grounds does not appear) a vast accession of 
numbers. To this the Scots, particularly Horlum and the earl of X\ inton, were 
peculiarly averse, as they wished to return and join the dans, taking Dum- 
fries and (Glasgow in their way back. A third proposal was made to cross the 
Tweed, and, taking general Carpenter by surprise, cut him otf with his army, 
before he should be able to obtain reinforcements. This was the only soldier- 
like proposal that bail been made, and their neglecting to put it in practice can 
he accounted for on no rational principle; Carpenter had not more than nine 
hundred men under his command, the greater part of them raw troops, and the 
whole of them at the time excessively fatigued. The Highlanders under Dur- 
ban could not be much below fourteen hundred men, and there were besides, 
live troops of Scottish horse, and of English noblemen and gentlemen at least 
an equal number. Overlooking, or not aware of their superiority, it was deter- 
mined to decamp, for it does not appear whether they understood themselves to 
be retreating, or advancing to Jedburgh, where they learned, that they were 
threo days in advance of general Carpenter, and, upon the still continued im- 
portunity of the English gentlemen, resolved to march into that country. The 
reluctance of tile Highlanders, Iic vcvcr, was not abated, and though. ;i captain 
Hunter and his troop of horse had been sent on to Tyndale to provide quarters 
tor the whole army, it moved on for Hawick ; on the road to which, the High- 
landers, having been told by tbe earl of Wiuton that if they entered England 
they would he overpowered by numbers, and either cut to pieces, or taken and 
sold for slaves, refused to march, and when surrounded by the horse, cocked 
t heir muskets, faced about, and told them, that if they were to he made a sacri- 
bce of, they would choose to have it done in th »ir own country. r l lie) agreed, 
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however, at last to abide by the army as long as it remained in Scotland, and 
the march was continued. Next day they marcbod to Midholm, whence at 
midnight they pushed forward four bundled men to Ecclefechan for the purpose 
of blocking up Dumfries, till the main body could come up to attack it. On 
this day’s march, five hundred refractory Highlanders departed for the heads of 
the Forth. Next morning, learning that the town of Dumfries was prepared to 
give them a warm reception, and that Carpenter was come to Jedburgh in pur- 
suit of them, the detachment was recalled from Ecclefechan, and the whole 
marched for Longtown. Having rested a night at Longtown, they proceeded, 
November the 1st, to Kranipton, where Forster opened liis commission from the 
earl of Marr, as commander-in-chief. On the second they inarched for Penrith, 
the posse comi talus of Cumberland, to the number of fourteen thousand, being 
drawn out to stop their progress. Of the whole number, however, only lord Lons- 
dale and about twenty domestics waited to see them, the rest having thrown 
down their arms, and fled ns soon as they heard the rebels were approaching, 
who gathered up the arms that had been thrown away in great quantities, and 
collected a number of horses. On the 3rd they proceeded to Appleby ; and, on 
(he 5th, to Kendal, carrying along with them several persons whom they had 
apprehended as spies. On the fitli, they arrived at Kirby Lonsdale, the hist 
market town of Westmoreland, and, though they bad now Unversed two populous 
counties, they had been joined by only two individuals. Now, however, the pa- 
pists from Lancashire began to join them in great numbers. On the 7tli, 
they occupied Lancaster, where they found in the custom house a quantity of 
arms, some claret and brandy, which, to encourage and keep up their spirits, was 
•ill bestowed upon the Iliglihindmen, who, with sixpence each a day and the 
good cheer they were enjoying, had now become in some degree reconciled to 
the service. Hero they had a large accession to their number, hut they were 
all catholics: and here, if they had been guided by any thing like judgment, they 
would have, for a time at least, fixed tlieir head quarters. With the view of se- 
curing Warrington bridge and iMancliester, they set forward for Preston on the 
Dili, where they arrived on the lltli; and, as they had done at all the towns 
they passed, proclaimed the pretender, seized all the public money, and as 
many horses as they could lay tlieir hands on. At this place, however, their 
progress ended. With fatal temerity they had pushed forward, taking no pains 
to ascertain the movements of his majesty’s forces, and they had commenced 
their march on Saturday the 12th, for the bridge of Warrington, when their 
.advance guard under Farquliarson of Invercauld, was astonished to meet, at the 
bridge of Ilibhle, general Wills at the head of one # full regiment of foot, and six 
regiments of horse. Since they were to l>e surprised, however, no place could 
be more favourable for them to he so ; Farquliarson being fully able to defend 
the passage of the Kibble, till they had withdrawn tlieir troops from the town 
into the open field, when they could have fought or retreated according to cir- 
cumstances ; hut with that sheer infatuation which marked all tlieir measures, 
they withdrew’ their advanced columns, leaving Wills a free passage over the 
Kibble, and suffered themselves to he cooped up in a town, which afforded lew 
facilities fpr defence, and where, at all events, they could easily be reduced by 
famine. Wills, perfectly aware of the advantage lie had gained, lost not a mo- 
ment in following it up ; and though the rebels made a brave and desperate re- 
sistance, general Carpenter, who was following upon tlieir rear, coming up next 
morning, Sabbath, the 13th, reduced them to despair, and they made au uncon- 
ditional surrender to the number of one thousand seven hundred and tliii’t > - 
eight men. 

Jn the nmnuliine Marr continued to hustle, hut to lose his time at Perl •? 
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till at last, unable to keep bis army together in such a state of inaction, lie re- 
solved on attacking Stirling, for which purpose he broke up from Perth on the 
10th, was met at Diimblanc on the same fatal Kltli of November by Ar- 
gyle, and, through the utter imbecility of his character, though his army was four- 
fold that of his adversary, and in part successful, was driven back to bis for- 
mer bead-quarters, under circumstances as fatal as though he had met a total de- 
feat. Argyle, however, was in no case to follow him, and he began to fortify 
the city, and to supply the wants of his numerous followers in the best manner 
lie could. The fatal allair at Preston, which was soon known among them, and 
the loss of Inverness, which nearly at the same time was retaken for the gov- 
ernment by the carl of Sutherland, threw a damp over bis men, which all his 
address could not overcome. Jly the help of Mr Freebairn, his majesty’s print- 
er, who had now taken up his residence in Perth, he issued news of the most 
cheering description; he collected meal throughout all the adjacent country with 
the utmost industry ; and as the frost was excessive, he levied upon the country 
people, for the use of his men, large contributions of blankets, and he compelled 
the gentlemen and farmers around him to supply them with coal, which, as the 
river was frozen, was done at an immense expense; yet, in spite of all he could 
do, and in spite of partial reinforcements, his army was daily diminishing, and 
it was resolved among the chiefs to furl for a time the standard of rebellion, and 
abandoning Perth, to reserve themselves, in the best manner they could, for a 
more favourable opportunity, when on the 23d of December, 1715, their spirits 
were lor a few days revived, by the arrival of James himself. Instead, how- 
ever, of those abundant supplies which he had promised to bring along with 
him, he escaped from Prance with difficulty in disguise, and was landed at 
Peterhead with only six attendants. Here he and his companions slept the 
first, night, disguised as sea officers. 'The second night he lay at Newburgh, a 
seat of the earl Mari sell al’s. Next day he passed through Aberdeen, still incog- 
nito, with two baggage horses, and the third night met at Pctteresso with Marr, 
the earl Marischal, and about thirty gentlemen from Perth. Mere James as- 
sumed the forms of royally, gave the gentlemen his hand to kiss, received loyal 
addresses from the clergy and citizens of Aberdeen, formed a court, appointing 
all the officers of state and household, created peers, made knights, appointed 
bishops, &c. A slight indisposition confined him to Petteresso for some 
days, hut having recovered, he advanced, January the 2nd, 1715, to Hrceliin, 
where lie remained till the 4th ; and proceeding by Kinnnird and Klaunnis, he 
made his public entry into Dundee on Friday the (ith, accompanied by about 
three hundred horsemen. On Saturday lie dined at Castle Lyon, and slept 
in the house of Sir David Threipland ; and on Sabbath the t»th, took possession of 
the royal palace of Scoon. Here lie formed a council, and began to exercise 
the functions of government. IJc had been already proclaimed at Petteresso, 
and had issued another declaration, dated at Cm mercy in Lorrain ; now all at 
once he issued six proclamations, — one ordering a thanksgiving for his safe ar- 
rival — a second, ordering public prayers to he put up for him in all the 
churches — a third, giving currency to foreign coins — a fourth, summoning a 
convention of estates — a fifth, ordering all fencible men to repair to his stan- 
dard — and a sixth, lixing his coronation for the 23d of the current month. 
At the same time ho obstinately refused to attend any protestant place of wor- 
diip, and he would allow no protestant to say grace at his table, J lis own con- 
fessor, father lnnes, constantly repeated the Pater Nosier and Are Maria for 
him, and he had an invincible repugnancy to the usual form of the coronation 
°ath, obliging the sovereign to maintain the established religion. This avowed 
bigotry occasioned wide divisions among his few councillors, and greatly cooled 
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tiic atfer.tion of his remale friends, many of whom had incited their husbands to 
take arms on his behalf, under an idea that he had turned protestant. It would 
also have created some difficulty on the approaching coronation, had not cir- 
cumstances before the day arrived rendered his funeral a more likely occurrence. 

On the I (i tli, he assembled a grand council of all the insurgent chiefs, 
where he delivered a most melancholy speech, every sentiment of which seems 
to have been the offspring of weakness and fear, and every word of it to have 
been steeped in tears ; yet it was put into the hands of Freebairn, and indus- 
triously circulated among the rebels, though it could have no effect but to 
damp their spirits. It was indeed pretty evident, that this grand council had 
no other purpose, but to cover for a little the determination that had been formed, 
to abandon the enterprise as speedily as was consistent with the safety of those 
who had been the prime agents in the whole affair. They well knew that they 
v/ere in no condition to stand an attack from the royal army, now provided 
with a powerful artillery and strengthened by numerous reinforcements ; but it 
was proper to conceal this knowledge from the troops, lest they might have 
been so dispirited as to have been incapable of taking the necessary steps for 
securing a retreat, or perhaps provoked, as was like to have been the case at 
Preston, to take summary vengeance on their leaders, who had by so many 
misrepresentations and so many blunders, brought them into a situation of so 
iiiiich danger. There was nothing' of course to be seen among them but bust- 
ling activity, and nothing heard hut the dreadful note of preparation. Every 
where there was planting of guns, throwing up breast works, and digging 
trenches, and in short, every tiling to induce the belief that they intended to 
make the most desperate resistance to the king’s troops. To confirm this view 
of the matter still further, an order was issued on the 17th, the day after the 
council, for burning the whole country between Perth and the king’s troops, 
and otherwise destroying every thing that could be of any use to an enemy. 
This order was the last that James issued in Scotland, and it was in a few dajs 
executed to the very letter. 

Hearing that Argyle and Cadogau were on the march to attack him, the 
Chevalier once more ealled a council to deliberate whether they should await 
his coming or save themselves by a timely retreat ? Nothing appears to have 
been more terrible to the Chevalier than a battle in liis present c iron instances ; 
but the principal part of the officers, especially the highlanders, who thought 
they had had far too little lighting, were unanimous for instant warfare and 
would not he restrained. Marr, seeing no prospect of an agreement, ad- 
journed the council till next morning, and shortly after selected a few of the 
most iidlucntial .among them, upon whom he urged the necessity of a retreat, 
and procured their consent, giving out at the same time that they only waited 
a more favourable opportunity to engage and cut olf Argyle, which they stated 
they should have at Aberdeen, where they would be strengthened by auxiliaries 
from abroad. Matters being thus accommodated, James, by a. strong feeling ot 
danger awakened from liis dream of empire, hastened from bis palace oi 
Heoon to Perth, where he supped with provost Hay, and after attempting to 
sleep for a few hours, early next morning, with his army, abandoned Perth, 
marching over the Tay upon the ice. lie left Perth in company with Marr 
and his principal adherents, dissolved in tears, and saying, “ that instead of 
bringing him to a crown they had brought him to his grave.” 

Having abandoned their artillery, which they threw into the Tay, with all their 
waggons and heavy baggage, the insurgents marched with great celerity, and 
were soon two days a head of the royal army, taking the road by Dundee, 
Aberbroihock, and .Montrose, for Aberdeen. At Montrose they had a vessel 
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prepared to carry off (lift Chevalier and the principal part of the chieftains. 
This intention, however, was carefully concealed from the army ; and, at eight 
o'clock at night, the Chevalier, having ordered his horse to the door of the house 
in which he lodged, with all his guards mounted in the usual manner, went from 
his lodgings by a back door to those of the carl of Marr, and thence, in com- 
pany with the earl and one domestic, by a private footpath to the waterside, 
where a boat was in waiting, which carried them aboard the Maria Teresa 
of St Maloes, a ship of about ninety tons burden. The same boat re- 
turned, and about two o’clock in tbe morning carried on board the same 
ship the earl of Mclford, the lord Drummond, generals llulkley and Shel- 
don, with others of the first rank in the household or in the army, to 
the number of seventeen persons in all. The ship immediately set sail for 
the coast of Norway, and having a fresh gale, made land the next even- 
ing; and coasting along the Dorman and Dutch shores, in seven days landed 
her passenger.', safely at Waldain, near Drivelines, between Dunkirk and 
Calais. T he rebel army, in the meantime, went on to Aberdeen, general 
Cordon leading the front, and the earl Mnrischal, with the horse, bringing up 
the rear. Arrived at Aberdeen, general Cordon showed them a letter from 
the Chevalier, in which he acquainted his friends that the disappointments lie 
had met with, especially from abroad, had obliged him to leave the country, 
that he thanked them for their services, and desired them to advise with gen- 
eral Cordon and consult their own security, either by keeping in a body or 
separating ; and encouraging them to expect to hear from him in a short 
time. The general acquainted them at the same time that they were to expect 
no more pay ; and though he, ns well as the other leaders were in the secret be- 
fore leaving Perth, yet now lie pretended to he in a transport of rage and de- 
spair because the pretender and Marr had deserted them. Many of the people, 
too, threw down their arms, crying out I hat they were basely betrayed, they 
were all undone, they were left without king or general. They were, how- 
ever, conducted west through Strathspey and Strathdon to the hills of llado- 
nocli, where they separated, the foot dispersing into the mountains on this side 
the Lochy, and the horse going into Lochabcr, all of them promising to re- 
assemble as they should have warning from the Chevalier to that client* 

iVlarr continued to direct the management of the Chevalier’s affairs, and to 
en joy his sole confidence for a number of years, during which he seems to have 
been indefatigable in his mistaken attempts to destroy the peace of his 
country, though he only destroyed his own and that of his imbecile and unfor- 
tunate master. Scarcely was he safe on the continent, .and the blood of his less 
fortunate companions was yet reeking on the sword of justice, than he attempted 
to induce the king of Sweden, the frantic Charles XII., by the present of five 
or six thousand bolls of oatmeal from -lie Scottish Jacobites, to invade Croat 
Ihitiiiu in behalf of the chevalier. The persons to whom the proposal was made, 
captain Straiton, the bishop of Kdinburgb, lord llal merino, and Lockhart of 
Carnwatli, seem to have given it a serious entertainment, and to have been sin- 
cerel y grieved when they found it beyond their power to execute. Failing in 
this, his next object was to raise among them a sum of money, for the same pur- 
pose; and the carl of Fglinton was so enthusiastic in the cause, as to offer three 
thousand guineas to such a fund. Many others were willing to contribute “ round 
sums,” but they wanted il the plan first to be well concerted, and the blow ready 
to be struck.” lie then set about corrupting Argyle, but, fearing in him a rival 
for emolument and power, he shortly after repented of tlic ath’iipt, and was at 
some pains to prevent it taking effect. In the Spanish a flair, which was planned 
h cardinal Albcroin, and closed at Clonshiel in tiie month of June, 1710, ho 
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does not seem to have been so particularly concerned, which may have set him 
on those other methods of advancing* his own interest, to which he shortly after- 
wards resorted. By this time, indeed, his influence with the Chevalier, who was 
.almost compelled hy his situation, to manifest a disposition to favouritism, had 
excited the envy of every Jacobite, for every Jacobite reckoned his own merit so 
great as to deserve the special and particular attention of his divinely conse- 
crated master; yet every one wondered at the unreasonableness of another for 
aiming at the same things as himself ; hence Lockhart of Carmvath, one of the 
most zealous of them at that day, speaking of the troubles and crosses the 
Chevalier met with, describes them as “ the natural consequences of having to 
deal with a set of men whom no rules of honour or ties of society win bind.” 
Lockhart had planned a new r scheme of managing the Chevalier’s affairs in 
Scotland, by a number of persons, whom lie called trustees, and of which he 
himself was named one. This gave offence to not a few of the Chevalier’s 
friends, and to none more than the earl of Marr, whose ambition from the be- 
ginning of his career was to be sole director of the affairs of Scotland, He 
began also about this time to be supplanted in the affections of bis master 
by James Murray, afterwards created by the Chevalier earl of Dunbar and made 
tutor to the young prince Charles; in consequence of which he left tin* 
Chevalier at Koine, and took up his residence at Paris, where he appears to 
have been as restless and as mischievously employed as ever; sometimes appear- 
ing to be diligent for the one side and sometimes for the other, lie ob- 
tained money from the earl of Stair, under the pretence of friendship, and 
liberty from the British government to reside for his health in France, pro- 
vided he kept himself free of any plots against the government of Britain; 
likewise, on a renewal of the same promise, an oiler of the family estate to ho 
restored to his son, and in the interim, till an act of parliament could be pro- 
cured to that effect, lie himself was to receive a yearly pension of two thousand 
pounds sterling, over and above one thousand five hundred pounds sterling of 
jointure paid to his wife and daughter. The Chevalier now began to withdraw his 
confidence from him, and a general suspicion of his tidelity seems to have been 
entertained among one party of his Jacobite associates, who charged him with 
betraying, not only the interests of individuals, but the cause in general, by a 
system of deep laid ami deliberate villany. By Atterbury lie was abhorred and 
charged as the person who discovered his correspondence with the Chevalier to 
the British government, which procured his banishment. A laboured scheme for 
the restoration of James, presented hy Marr without his authority, to the regent 
of France, the duke of Orleans, a little before his death, was also by the same 
personage charged as a deep laid design to render liim odious to the Fuglish peo- 
ple, and so to cut off’ all hopes of his ever being restored, lie was also said to 
have embezzled two thousand pounds .sterling, which he had collected lor general 
Billon, for the purpose of purchasing arms at the time of Attcrhury’s conspiracy. 
He was by the same party charged with being the author of that schism in die 
king’s family, which exposed him to the pity or to the contempt of all Furopc, hy 
stirring up the queen against colonel llay and his lady, a daughter of the earl 
of Stormont, and sister to James Murray, created about this time carl of Dim- 
bar. This colonel Hay was brother to the car! of Kiniioul, and on Marr’s loss 
of favour was by James promoted to his place in the cabinet, and created carl 
of Inverness, which was supposed sufficient to excite his utmost malice. Possess- 
ing the ear of Mrs Sheldon, mistress to general Dillon, who was wholly at his 
devotion, and who possessed an entire ascendency over the queen, James’s wii«» 
lie so operated upon her feelings, that when she found her authority insufficient 
to enforce the dismissal of Inverness and his lady, and to retain Mrs Sheldon, 
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whom James would no longer endure, she drove oil* in one <»f I he kings 
roaches, and took refuge in the convent of St Cecilia on 1 lie 15th of November, 
17*25. Inverness in liis account of this all air says, “ it is a matter the king is 
very easy about, since lie sees plainly that the queen has been drawn into this 
step, and made subservient to a project of iMarr’s which has been laid these 
several years.” Whatever opinion the king might have of the muses which had 
brought about this strange resolution of the queen, it evidently, and indeed it 
could not be otherwise, gave him no little trouble. “ The queen is still in the 
convent.,” he writes to one of his correspondents, u and her advisers coutiuuo 
still under a false pretence of religion, to procure my uneasiness from the pope 
to such a degree, that I wish myself out of liis country, and 1 won’t fail to do 
my endeavours to leave it, which I am persuaded will tend to the advantage of 
my affairs.*’ This, however, is evidently the sputter of a weak mind, attempt- 
ing to hide from itself its own weakness, and there can he no doubt, as one of 
liis best friends remarked at tlic time, that this extraordinary proceeding gave 
a terrible shock to liis affairs, lowered liis character in the judgment both of 
friends and foes, and highly displeased the continental princes, many of whom 
wore nearly related to the queen. At the same time, whether 3 la it, as was 
given out by one side of the Jacobite interest, was really the author of all this 
mischief, is a question that we think admits of being very fairly disputed. That 
Inverness and his lady had attained to the absolute sway of James's affec- 
tions, does not appear to admit of a doubt. How they attained to this cm led 
superiority is not so easily to be accounted for. “His lordship” according to 
Lockhart of Garnwatb, “ was a cunning, false, avaricious creature, of very ordi- 
nary parts, cultivated by no sort of literature, altogether void of experience in 
business, and bis insolence prevailing often over bis little stock of prudence, lie 
did and said many unadvised ridiculous tilings, that with any other master would 
soon have strip! him of that credit which, without any merit, at the expense of 
the king’s character and the peace of his family, lie maintained, in opposition to 
the remonstrances of several potentates, and his majesty’s best friends at home 
and abroad. His lady was a mere coquette, tolerably handsome, but withal 
prodigiously vain and arrogant’’ — and lie adds, wliat appears to be the true 
solution ot the mystery, though he affects al the same time to make light of it, 
— “ It. was commonly reported and believed, that she was the king’s mistress, 
and that the queen’s jealousy was the cause of the rupture.” That it was so we 
have the testimony of the queen herself: — “ ?.«r Hay and Ins lady are the 
cause,” she says, writing to her sister, ‘‘that 1 am retired into a convent. 1 re- 
ceived your letter in their behalf, and returned you an answer only to do you a 
pleasure, .and to oblige the king, hut, it all lets been to no purpose, for instead 
of making them my friends, all the civilities I have shown them have only 
served to render them more insolent. Their unworthy treatment of me has in 
short reduced me to such an extremity, ami 1 am in such a cruel situation, that 
1 had rather sutler death than live in the king’s palace with persons that have 
no religion, honour, nor conscience, and who, not content with having been 
the authors of such a fatal separation betwixt the king and me, are continually 
teasing him every day to pari . ith all his hcvst friends and most faithful subjects. 
This at length determined me to retire into a convent, there to spend the rest 
of my days in lamenting my misfortunes, after having been fretted for six years 
together by Hie most mortifying indignities and insults that can be imagined.” 
That Marr, beholding such conduct on the par! of these worthless favourites, ami 
the uneasiness of the queen under it, should have laboured for the preventing 
of such a fatal catastrophe, to have them removed, is rather a bright spot upon a 
character which, it must be owned, had few x ‘deeming qualities, 
n. 2 k 
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Witli regard to the money he received from Stair, and the pensions in lien 
ol his estate, we cannot think there will be two opinions. The British minis- 
try were the most consummate fools if they bestowed such a boon upon such a 
man without something profitable in return ; and James was just such another 
fool, if he ever after put any confidence in him. The money transaction with 
Stair has never been, and perhaps from the nature of the service, could not be 
cleared up. The discovery of the plot in 1722, and the consequent banishment 
of Atterbury, was, we apprehend the return for his pensions ; and it was not 1111 - 
wortliy of them, especially as, by bringing together three such spirits as himself, 
Inverness, and Atterbury, lie put it out of the power of the chevalier to bring 
any one scheme to bear during their lives. 

1 1 is character in consequence seems to have utterly sunk, and in the latter 
days of his life he seems to have been little regarded by any party. In 1729 
he went for his health to reside at Aix-la-Chapellc, where he died in the 
month of May, 1732. 

His lordship was twice married; first, to lady Margaret Hay, daughter to 
the earl of Kinnoul, by whom lie had two sons; John, who died in infancy, 
and Thomas, lord Erskine. Ho married secondly, lady Frances Pier repent, 
daughter of Evelyn, duke of Kingston, by whom he had one daughter, lady 
Prances Erskine, who married her cousin James Erskine, son of lord H range, 
through whom the line of the family is kept up, and to whose posterity the 
honours of the house of Marr have been by liis late majesty restored. 

ERSKINE, John, of Car nock, afterwards of Cardross, professor of Scots law 
ill the university of Edinburgh, was born in the year l(>!)5. His father was 
the honourable colonel John Erskine of Carnock, the third son of lord Car- 
dross, whose family now holds the title of earl of Buchan. The zeal which col- 
onel Erskine had manifested for the cause of the presbyteriaii religion and of lib- 
erty, constrained him to retire into Holland, where he obtained the command ol' 
a company in a regiment of foot, in the service of the prince of Orange. He 
afterwards accompanied that prince to England, at the revolution of ll>88, and 
received as a reward for his services and attachment, the appointments o( 
lieutenant-governor of Stirling castle, a lieutenant-colonelcy of a regiment of foot, 
and, afterwards, the governorship of the castle of Dumbarton. He was chosen, 
in 1 095, a director of the African and Indian company of Scotland, and, in the 
following year, was sent to Holland and other parts of the continent, to man- 
age the affairs of the company. He was representative of the town of Stirling 
in the last Scottish parliament, and was a great promoter of the lcgislati vc 
union of the kingdoms. When the treaty of ujiioq was effected, he was nomi- 
nated, in the year 1707, to a seat in the limited parliament of Britain, and, in the 
general election of 1708, he was chosen member for the Stirling district of burghs. 
He died in Edinburgh, January, 1743, in the 82d year of his age. He was four 
times married ; first, to Jane, daughter and heiress of William Mure of Caldwell, 
in Renfrewshire, by whom he had no issue ; secondly, on the 5th of January, 
Hill l, to Anne, eldest, daughter and co-lieiress of William Dundas of Kincavel, 
who was the mother of John Erskine of Carnock, the subject of this notice, and 
of oLher three sons and a daughter; thirdly, on the 18th of April, L725, to 
Lilias, daughter of Stirling of Keir, who died leaving no issue; and, fourthly, 
to Mary, daughter of Charles Stuart of Dunearn, by whom lie had one son. 

John Erskine of Carnock having been educated for the profession of the law, 
became a member of the faculty of advocates, in the year 1 711), and continued 
for some, ycai to discharge the duties of liis profession without having been 
remarkably distinguished. In *1737, on the death of Alexander Bain, profes- 
sor of Scots law in the university of Edinburgh, Mr Erskine became a candidate 
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for Unit chair. The patronage of this professorship is nominally in the town 
council of Edinburgh, but virtually in the faculty of advocates ; the election, 
under an act of parliament passed in the reign of George 1., being made in the 
following manner : — The faculty, by open suffrage of all the members, send a 
leet, (as it is called,) or list , containing the names of two of their number, to 
the town council ; one of whom the patrons must choose. The candidate 
favoured by bis brother is of course joined in the leet with another member of 
of the body, who, it is known, will not accept ; and although, in case of col- 
lision, this arrangement might occasion embarrassment, practically the effect is, 
to place the nomination to this chair in the body best qualiiied to judge of tile 
qualifications of the candidates. Hence this preferment is, generally speaking, 
a very fair test of the estimation in which the successful candidate is held by his 
brethren ; and their choice lias seldom been more creditable to themselves than 
it was in the case of Mr Krskine. 'file list presented to the town council con- 
tained the names of Krskine .and of Mr James Balfour, advocate, a gentleman 
who had no desire for the appointment, and Mr Erskine was consequently 
named professor. The emoluments of the office consist of a salary of £100 
per annum, payable from the revenue of the town, in addition to the fees paid 
by the students. 

Mr Krskine entered on the discharge of his academical duties with great 
ardour ; and, from the ability which he displayed as a lecturer, his class was 
much more numerously attended, than the Scots law class had been at any for- 
mer period. The text hook which lie used for many years was Sir George 
Mackenzie’s Institutions of the Law of Scotland; but, in the year 1751, Mr 
Erskine published his own “ Principles of the Law of Scotland,” Svo, which 
lie intended chielly for the use of his students, and which, from that time for- 
ward, he made his text-hook. In this work, Mr b'r&kine follows the order of 
Sir George Mackenzie’s institutions, supplying those omissions into which Sir 
George was betrayed by his desire for extreme brevity, and making such iar- 
tlier additions as the progress of the law since Sir George’s time rendered neces- 
sary. The book is still very highly esteemed on account of the precision and 
accuracy, and, at the same time, the conciseness, with which the principles of 
the law are staled ; nor is it an inconsiderable proof of its merit, that, notwith- 
standing the very limited circulation of Scottish law books, this work has already 
reached the eleventh edition. 

After having taught the Scots law class with great reputation for twenty- 
eight years, Mr Erskine, in 17(>5, resigned his professorship, and retired from 
public life. Eor three years after his resignation, lie occupied liimsejf chielly 
in preparing for publication his larger work, <e The Institutes ot the Law oi 
Scotland.” It was not published, however, nor, indeed, completed, during 
his life. The work, in the state in which Mr Erskine left it, was put into the 
hands of a legal friend, who, after taking the aid of some of his associates at 
the bar, published it in 1 773, in folio. Although marked with some of the 
defects incident to a posthumous publication, Erskine’s Institutes lias been, for 
the last sixty ye.ars, a book of the very highest authority in the law of Scot- 
land. It is remarkable for ih same accuracy and caution which distinguish 
the Principles ; and as additions have been made in every successive impres- 
sion, suitable to the progressive changes in the law, there is perhaps no auth- 
ority which is more frequently cited in the Scottish courts, or which has been 
more resorted to, as the ground-work of the several treatises on subordinate 
branches of the law, which have appeared within the Inst July years. It has 
been said, that the Institutes partakes somewhat ot' llio academical seclusion in 
which it was written, and indicates occasionally that the author was not 
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familiar with the every-day practice of the law. Ihit this is a defect, which, it* 
it exists at all, would require keener eyes than ours to discover. On the con- 
trary, without presuming to dogmatise on such a subject, we should he inclined 
to say, that we have met with no Scottish law book, which appears to us to con- 
tain a more clear and intelligible exposition, both of the theory and practice of 
the law, or in which the authorities cited are digested and analysed with more 
care and success. 

Mr Erskine died at Cardross on the 1st of March, I7(i8, in the 7 ‘id year of 
his age. lie had been twice married; lirst to Miss Melville, of the noble 
family of Leven and Melville, by whom he left the celebrated John Erskine, 
D. IX, one of the ministers of Edinburgh ; secondly, to Anne, second daughter 
of Mr Stirling of Kcir, by whom he had four sons anti two daughters. In the 
year 1740, Mr Erskine had purchased, at a judicial sale, the estate of Cardross, 
which formerly had belonged to his grandfather, lord Cardross, and he was 
possessed, besides, of very considerable landed property, the greater part of 
whieh devolved on James Erskine of Cardross, the eldest soil of his second 
marriage, who died at Cardross on the 27tli of March, 1802. 

ElISKINE, Hkv. Dr John, was born on the 2nd of June, 1721. lie was the 
eldest son of John Erskine of Car nock, the celebrated author of the Institutes 
of the Law of Scotland, a younger branch of the noble lamily of lhichan. 1 1 is 

mother was Margaret, daughter of the honourable James Melville of llargarvie, 
of the family of Leven and Melville. Young Erskine was taught the elemen- 
tary branches of his education by private tuition, and was placed, towards the 
close of the year 17.‘lt, at the university of Edinburgh, where he acquired a 
great fund of classical knowledge, and made himself master of the principles of 
philosophy and law. lie was originally intended for the profession of the law, 
in which his father had been so much distinguished; but a natural meditative 
and religious disposition inclined him towards the church. This peculiar turn 
of mind had displayed itself at a very early age, when, instead of joining in 
the games and amusements suitable to the period of boyhood, he was retired 
and solitary, and preferred the more exalted pleasures of religious meditation 
so that while his companions were pursuing their youthful sports, he would he 
found shut up in his closet, employed in the study of Ihe scriptures, and in 
exercises of devotion. Although his taste thus led him towards the sacred pro- 
fession, yet in compliance with the wishes of his parents, he repressed his own 
inclinations, and passed through the greater part of that course of discipline 
prescribed in Scotland, in former times, as preparatory to entering the faculty 
of advocates. Hut at length, deeply impressed with the conviction that it was 
his duty to devote himself to the service of religion, he communicated to his 
father his intention to study divinity. This resolution met with the decided 
opposition of his family. They conceived that the clerical office was at best 
hut ill suited for the display of those talents which they knew him to possess, 
while the very moderate provision made for the clergy of the church of Scot- 
land, has always been a prudential obstacle with the parents and guardians of 
young men of family or consideration in this country. In spite, however, of 
every opposition, Erskine persevered in the prosecution of his theological 
studies, and on their completion, in the year 1743, he was licensed to preach, 
by the presbytery of Dumblanc. 

Prior to the commencement of Dr Erski tie’s classical education, an ardent 
desire to cultivate literature and philosophy had manifested itself in Scotland, 
and the professors of the college of Edinburgh, some of them men of the most 
distinguished talents, bad contributed greatly to promote and cherish the spirit 
which animated th<* nation. Among those early benefactors of ^colt ish liters- 
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ture, the most conspicuous were Sir John l*rin»le ? and Mr Stevenson, profes- 
sors of moral philosophy and of logic, in the university of Edinburgh. One 
mode which these eminent men adopted in order to stimulate the exertions of 
their students, was to prescribe topics connected with the subject of their re- 
spective prelections, on which their pupils were required to write short disserta- 
tions ; when these exercises were to be read, numbers attended from the diifer- 
ent classes, and we are informed by Dr Erskine, that. Dr William Wishart, prin- 
cipal of the college, “ that great enoourager of the study of the classics, and of 
moral and political sciences, would often honour those discourses with liis pre- 
sence, listen to them with attention, criticise them with candour ; and when he 
observed indications of good dispositions, and discerned the blossoms of genius, 
on these occasions, and afterwards, as he bad opportunity, testified his esteem 
ami regard.” Professor Stevenson selected a number of the best of the essays 
which were read in bis class, and bound them up in a volume, which is now 
preserved in the college library. They are in the hand- writing of their authors ; 
and in this curious repository are to be found tlie productions of Erskine and 
Uobertsnu, together with those of many young men who afterwards rose to 
eminence in their several paths of life. We have Dr Erskine’s authority for 
saying, that during the time he was at the university, “ Edinburgh college then 
abounded with young men of conspicuous talents, and indefatigable application 
to study ; many of whom afterwards rose to high eminence in the state, in the 
army, and in the learned professions, especially in the law department.” 
Amongst those we may name as his intimate friends, Sir Thomas .Miller of 
Dlen lee, afterwards lord president of the court of session, and those distinguished 
lawyers who were promoted to the bench under the titles of lords Ellioek, Alva, 
Kenuet, Dardeuston, and 11 rax field. 

In May, 1711*, Dr Erskine was ordained minister of Kirkintilloch, in the 
presbytery of ( Glasgow, where he remained until the year 175.*!, when lie was 
presented to the parish of Culross, in the presbytery of Dunfermline. In June. 
I75H, lie was translated lo the new Drey Friars, one of the churches of Edin- 
burgh. In November, I7tilh the university of (Glasgow conferred on him the 
honorary degree of doctor of divinity, and in July, L7(>7, be was promoted to 
the collegiate charge of old Drey Friars, where be bad for bis colleague Dr 
iiobcrlsou. 

In the different parishes in which Dr Erskine bad ministered, he bad enjoyed 
the esteem ami affection of his parishioners. They were proud of him for his 
piety, learning, and rank; — they were delighted and improved by liis public 
and private instructions, and they deeply lamented liis removal when called 
from them to undertake the nioie important charges to which his merit succes- 
sively promoted him. liis attention to the duties of the pastoral oilice was most 
exemplary, and bis benevolent consolation and advice, which were at the service 
of all who required them, secured him the respect and aifection of liis dock, who 
long remembered him with feelings of the warmest gratitude. No mail ever liad 
a keener relish for the pleasures of conversation ; but in these lie considered, 
that he ought not to indulge, conceiving bis time and talents to be entirely the 
the property of bis parishioners. ' t college, he had made great attainments in clas- 
sical learning,aiid through life, he retained a fondness for the cultivation of litera- 
ture .and philosophy, in which liis great talents lilted him to excel ; lie reft. lined, 
however, from their pursuit, restricting himself in a great measure, to the dis- 
charge of liis important religious duties. Ihit although literature was not. allowed 
to engross a large share of bis attention, nor to interfere with Ins more sacred avo- 
cations, still, by much exertion, and by economizing liis time, be was enabled 
to maintain a perfect acquaintance with the progress of the arts and sciences. 
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Perhaps, no country in the world ever made more rapid progress in literature 
than Scotland did during the last half of the eighteenth century. And it is to 
Ur Krskine chiefly, that the nation is indebted lor that improvement which took 
place in our theological writings, and in the manner in which the services of the 
pulpit were performed. .Previous to the time when he was licensed, sermons 
abounded with discursive and diffuse illustrations, and were disgraced by col- 
loquial impertinences and vulgar provincialisms ; and although the discourses 
of such men as ltobertson, Home, and Logan, and others of their coteniporaries, 
were conspicuous for tlieir beauty, still it is to the published sermons of Ur Ers- 
kine, that the perspicuity and good taste now displayed in the addresses from 
the pulpit have been justly trace tL Even before the publication of bis sermons, 
however, Ur Krskine had been favourably known to the public. His first publi- 
cation was a pamphlet against certain of the doctrines contained in Ur Camp- 
bell’s work, on the “ necessity of revelation.” In this production, Krskine had 
occasion to advocate some of the opinions maintained in l)r Warburton’s Divine 
Legation of Moses; and having presented that distinguished prelate with a copy 
of the pamphlet, a correspondence ensued, highly creditable to Krskine, from 
the terms in which Warburton addresses liim ; more particularly when it is con- 
sidered that at this time Krskine bad not attained his 2 1st year.* 


* The works written by Ur Krskine are, 

1st, The Law of Nature sufficiently promulgated to the Heathen World ; or, an Inquiry 
into the ability ot* the Heathens to discover the being of a Hod, and tho immortality of human 
souls, in some miscellaneous rellections occasioned by Dr < -ainpbdFs (professor of Divinity at 
St Andrews) Treatise on the necessity of I Revelation. Edinburgh, 17-11. RepublEhed in 
“Theological Dissertations. ” Loudon, 1705. 

2d, The Signs of the Times considered ; or, the high probability that the present appear- 
ances in New England, and the West of Scotland, arc a prelude to" the glorious things pio- 
mised to the Church in the latter ages. Edinburgh, 1742. Anonymous. 

lid, The People of Hod considered as all righteous; or, three Sermons, preached at 
Glasgow, April, 1745. Edinburgh, 1715. Republished in the first volume of Dr Krskine. *s 
Diseuiu’ses. 

4th, Meditations ami Letters of a Pious Youth, lately deceased, (James Hall, Esq., son «■' 
the late Sir John Hall, Part, of Dunglass), to which are prelixed, Reflections on his dead) 
and character, by a friend in tho country. Edinburgh, 17I(i. 

5th, An account of the Delude in the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, October (it li, 1718; re 
sporting the employment of Mr Whitelield to preach in the pulpits ol* the Synod. Edinburgh, 
1748. Anonymous. 

(ith, An humble attempt to promote frequent Communicating. Glasgow, 17 19. Republish* d 
in “ Theological Dissertations.” 

7th, The Qualifications necessary for Teachers of Christianity ; a Sermon before the S\n« 1 
of Glasgow and Ayr, 2d October, 1750. Glasgow, 1750. Republished in Discourses, vol. li. 

81 li, The Inlliienee of Religion on National Happiness^ a sermon preached at the aiiuiv* i- 
sary meeting of the Society for Propagating ChrhLian Knowledge, in tho High Church »i 
Edinburgh, January, 1750. 

9lh, Ministers of the Gospel cautioned against giving olfeiiee; a sermon before the Synod 
of Lothian and Tweeddale, November 3d, 1703; to which is added, A Charge at the Ordina- 
tion of the lute M r Robertson, minister of iiatho. Edinburgh, 1704. Republished in l>* s - 
courses, vol. I. 

10th, Mr Wesley’s Principles detected; or, a defence of the Preface to tile Edinburgh 
edition of “ Asps-sio Vindicated,” wrilten by Dr Erskine in answer to Mr Kershaw’s Appeal 
— to which is prefixed the Preface itself. Edinburgh, 1705. 

11th, Theological Dissertations, (1) On the Nature, of the Sinai covenant, (2) On the- 
Character and Privileges of the Apostolic churches, (3) On the Nature of Saving Faith, 
(4) See 1st, (5) See Otli. London, L7G5. 

12th, Shall 1 goto War with my American Rrethreu ? A discourse on Judges xx. 28, 
addressed to all concerned in determining that important question. London, 1709. Anony- 
mous. Reprinted in Edinburgh with a Preface and Appendix, and the authors name, 
J 770. 

13th, The Education of the poor children recommended ; a sermon before tho Manager- 
of the Orphan 1 Lispitui, 1774. 

14th, Reflections on the Rise, and Progress, and probable Chum qm nn s of the prr.Miil con- 
tcntioi wilh the Colonies : by a Freeholder. Edinburgh, 17iU 
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About the time when Dr Kmkine obtained his license, a remarkable concern 
for religion had been exhibited in the British colonies of North America. In 
order to obtain the earliest and most authentic religious intelligence from those 
provinces, he commenced a correspondence with those chiefly concerned in 

15th, The Equity and Wisdom of tin; Administration, on measures that have unhappily 
occasioned the American Revolt. — fried by the Sacred Oracles. Edinburgh, 1776. 

Kith, Considerations on tlie Spirit of Popery, and the intended Hill for the relief of the 
Papists in Stxilland. Edinburgh, 1778. 

17th, A Narrative of the Debate in the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, May 
25t.li, 1779. Occasioned by the apprehensions of an intended repeal of the penal -statutes 
against. Papists. With a dedication to l)r George Campbell, principal of the Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. Edinburgh, 1786. 

JSth, Prayer for those in civil and military offices, recommended from a view of the inffu- 
cnee of Providence on their character, conduct, and success; a sermon preached before the 
election of tho Magistrates of Edinburgh, October 5lli, 1776, and published at the request of 
the Magistrates and Town council. 

Kith, Sketches and I lints of i hureli History and Theological (knit roversy, chiefly translated 
mid abridged from modern foreign writers, vol. 1. Edinburgh, 1706. 

20th, Letters, chiefly written for comforting those bereaved of Children and Friends. Col- 
lected from books and manuscripts. Edinburgh, 1700. 2d edition with additions. Edinburgh, 

I H( 10. 

21st, The fatal Consequences and the General Sources of Anarchy; a discourse on Isaiah, 
xxiv. 1,5; the substance of which was preached before the Magistrates of Edinburgh, Sep- 
tember, 1702; published at their request, and that of the members of the Old Grey Friars 
Kirk Session. Edinburgh, 1793. 

22d, A Supplement to Two Volumes, published in 1751, of Historical Collections, chiefly 
roiiiaining late remarkable instances of Faith working by Love; published from the Manu- 
script of t lie la to Dr John Gillies, one of the mimMers of Glasgow. With an account of the 
Pious Compiler, and other additions. Edinburgh, 1790. 

23d, Sketches and Hints of Church History and Theological Coni roversy, chiclly translated 
.uni abridged from modern foreign writers, vol. II. Edinburgh, 1767. 

2Kh, Discourses preached on several occasions, vol. I. 2d edition, 17.98. Volume Ii. 
posthumous, prepared for the press and published by Sir II. MoncricH' Wellwood, 1804. 

25<li, Dr Erskine.’s reply to a printed Letter, directed to him by A. C. ; in which the gross 
misrepresentations in said letter, of his Sketches of Church History, in promoting tlm de- 
signs of the infamous sect of the Illuminati, are considered. Edinbmgli, 1798. 

Those Works which were edited by Dr Krskinc, or for which he wrote prefaces arc, . 

M, Aspasio Vimlicated, or the Scripture doctrine of imputed righteousness defended 
against, tin* animadversions, &c. of Mr Wesley ; with a preface of bn pages by Dr Erskine- 
F.iiinburgli, 1765. 

2d, An Account of the Life of the late ltev. Mr David Hrainerd, &c. by Joiiatliau 
Edwards. Edinburgh. 1765. 

•Id, An Essay on the continuance of immediate Kuvilations of Pacts and Future Events, 
in the Christian church, by the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, minister ol iiie Gospel at Dunferm- 
line; together with a Letter by the late Mr Cuthbert, minister of Culross, on the danger i.f 
considering the iiiffucnce of the Spirit as a rule of Duly; with a Preface by* Dr Erskiue. 
Edinburgh, 1774. 

■1th, A Treatise on Temptation, by the Rev. Thomas Gillespie. Prefaced by’ Dr Er- 
mine, 1771. 

5lti, A History of the work of Redemption, b; the late Jonathan Edwards, S\o. Edin- 
burgh, 1774. 

6lh, Sermons on various important subjects, by Jonathan Edwards, 12mo. Edinburgh, 
1 785. 

7lh, Dying Exercises of Mrs Deborah Prince, and Devout Meditations ot Mrs Sarah 
Gill, daughters of the late Rev. Thomas Prince, minister of South church Hoston, New 
England. 1785. 

( 8th, Six Sermons, by the late llev. Thomas Prince, A. M„ one of the ministers in the 
South Chureh, Hoston. Published fn :i his manuscript, with a Preface by l)r Erskine, 
containing a very interesting account of the Author, of I".s Son who pre-deceased him, and ol 
three of his daughters. 

6th, Practical Sermons, by the llev. Thomas Prince, svo, 1788. 

16th, Twenty Sermons, by the Rev Thomas Prince, on various subjects. Edinburgh, 1789. 

1 1 tli, A Reply to tiie Religious Scruples against Innoculuting the Small-pox, in a Jotter to 
a bioud, by the late Rev. William Cooper of Hoston, N- w England. Edinburgh, H91. . 

12t.Ii, The .safety of appearing at the Day of Judgment in the Riglm-i usiiess ol ( 'll ns t, 
opened and applied, by Solomon Stoddart, pastor to the church of Northampton, in New 
England, the grandfather and predecessor of Mr Jonathan Edwards. Edinburgh, 1762. 
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bringing' about this change ; nor was this correspondence eonlined to America. 
He also opened a communication with several divines of the most distinguished 
piety on the continent of Kurope. This intercourse lie assiduously cultivated 
and carried on during the whole oj’ his life. One bad consequence ot it was the 
toil which it necessarily entailed on him, not only in answering Ills numerous 
correspondents, hut in being called upon by the friends of deceased divines, to 
correct and superintend the publication of posthumous works. To bis voluntary 
labours in this way, the religious world is indebted for the greater part ot the 
works of president Kd wards, and Dickson, and of Stoddart, and Kraser ot Alness. 
Such was l)r Krski lie’s thirst for information concerning the state of religion, 
morality, and learning on the continent, that in his old age, he undertook ami 
acquired a knowledge of the Dutch and Herman languages. Mho limits ot the 
rich lie Id which was thus thrown open to him appeared in “The Sketches and 
Hints of Church History and Theological Controversy, chiefly translated or 
abridged from modern Foreign Writers. Edinburgh, vol. 1st, 1 790, vol. 2nd, 
17lMk M These volumes contain the most extensive and interesting body of in- 
formation respecting the state of religion on the continent, which has been pre- 
sented to the world. 

One of the objects professed by the promoters of those revolutionary princi- 
ples, which, towards the close of the last century threatened the subversion <>1 
social order in Europe, was the destruction of all Christian church establish- 
ments ; and an association was actually formed on ihc continent for this 
purpose. Dr Krskine, however, having in the course of his researches 
into the state of religion, discovered the existence of this association, gave the 
alarm to his countrymen; and professor Robinson mid the Abbe Harm el soon al- 
ter investigated its rise and progress, and unfolded its dangers, 'i lie patriotic 
exertions of those good men were crowned with success. .Many of those who 
had been imposed upon by the specious arguments then in vogue, were recalled 
to a sense of reason and duty ; and even the multitude were awakened to a 
sense of the impending danger, when the true character ol the religion and 
morality of those political regenerators, who would have made them their dupes, 
were disclosed and illustrated by the practical commentary which the stale <>l 
France aflbrded. The consideration that lie had assisted to save this country 
from the horrors to which the French nation had been subjected, was one ol 
the many gratifying reflections which sola ceil Dr Krskine on looking back, in 
Ills old age, on his laborious and well spent life. 

Dr Krskine’s zeal in the cause of religion led him to take a large share .n 
the business of the society for the propagation, of Christian knowledge ; and 
even when, through the infirmities of bad health and old age, he was unable to 


Fourth edition, with a Preface, containing some account of him, and an acknowledgment. <-i 
the unscript 11 ralncss of some of his sentiments. , , 

Kith, Miscellaneous Observations on Important Theological Subjects, by the late .Jonni 
Edwards. Edinburgh, J79.S. ......... . t 

14th Sermons amt Tracts, separately published at Huston, 1 hiladelphia, and now ** 
oulhicled into one volume, by Jonathan Dickenson, A. JM., late President ol the tad cg«. i 

NewJorsev. Edinburgh, 1793. , , , i 

15th, A Sormon preached on the Insist Day, 2Sth February, 1/91, at the breach > 1 
Royal, at St James’s, and at the Hoyal Crown Court, Soho, by Mi Hilbert. _ tA 

the Fit 
Charles 
l(Uh 
17lh, 

ing and cxlior'ation, in four separate Pamphlets. Edinburgh, 1801. . , 

I0lh, Discourses on tho t'hris.iun Tumpur, by J. I'.vaos, D. 1>, will, an ammiit ol 
Lite of the author, by Dr Erskinu. Edinburgh, 1802- ist«. 

20th, New Religious Intelligence, chiefly front the American Stales. Muilmi,, , 
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attend (lift meetings of that body, such was tins dependence of the directors oil 
his information and sound judgment, that oil any difficulty occurring in the 
management of their affairs, they were in the hahit of consulting him at his 
own house. In the general assembly of the church of .Scotland, he was for 
many years the leader of the popular parly; there the openness and integrity 
of his character secured him the confidence and affection of his friends and the 
esteem and respect of his opponents, 'file friendship which subsisted between 
him and principal Robertson, the leader of the moderate party, has been ob- 
jected to by some of his more rigid admirers, as displaying too great a degree of 
liberality — a fact strongly illustrative of the rancour which existed in former 
times among the high church party. The courtesy which marked Dr Krskiuc’s 
conduct to principal Robertson throughout their lives, and the candour which 
led him to bear testimony to the high talents and many estimable (qualities of 
the historian, in the funeral sermon which he preached on the death of that 
great man, did equal honour to l)r Krskine’s head and his heart. The follow- 
ing anecdote has been told of one rupture of the friendship which subsisted in 
early life between principal Robertson and Dr Krskine. Mr Whitclieid, who 
was sent by the English methodists as a missionary into .Scotland, at lirst formed 
a connexion with the *S 'eccdp.rs, a sect which had left the established church ; 
hut when he refused to coniine his ministrations to them, they declared enmity 
against him, and his character became a controversial topic. Mr Krskine, 
some time before he obtained the living of Kirkintilloch, appears to have been 
a great admirer of the character of this celebrated preacher, and to have been 
strongly impressed with the force of his powerful eloquence and the usefulness 
and efficacy of his evangelical doctrines. It unfortunately happened, that at 
the time when the friends and enemies of Mr Wliitatield were keenly engaged 
in discussing his merits, the cpiestinn as to his character and usefulness was 
made the subject of debate in a literary society which Robertson and Krskine 
had formed. Conilicling opinions were expressed and the debate was con- 
ducted with so much zeal and asperity that it occasioned not only the dissolution 
of the society, hut it is said to have led to a temporary interruption of the 
private friendship and intercourse which subsisted between Krskine ami Robert- 
son. There is another anecdote of these two great men, which tells more 
favourably for Dr Krskine’s moderation and command of temper, and at the 
same time shows the in Hue nee which he had acquired over the Kdinburgli mob. 
During the disturbances in Edinburgh in the years 1778 and I77f), occasioned 
by the celebrated bill, proposed at that time to be introduced into parliament, 
for the repeal of the penal statutes against the Roman catholics in Scotland, the 
populace of Edinburgh assembled in the College court, with the intention of 
demolishing the house of principal Robertson, who had taken an active part in 
advocating the abolition of these penal laws ; and there seems to be little doubt 
that the mob would have attempted to carry their threats into execution in de- 
fiance of the military, which had been called out, had not Dr Krskine appeared, 
and by his presence and exhortations, dispersed them. 

Dr Erskine’s opinions, both in church and state politics, will be best under- 
stood from the following short at -count of the side which he took on several of 
the important discussions which divided the country during liis life. In the 
year 17(H), on the occasion of the breach with America, he entered into a con- 
troversy with Mr Wesley, and published more than one pamphlet, deprecating 
the contest. He was an enemy to the new constitution given to Canada, by 
'illicit lie considered the catholic religion to be too much favoured. In 1778, 
'vlien the attempt was made to repeal certain of the penal enactments against 
the Roman catholics of Crcat Britain, he tesiffied his apprehensions of the conse- 

ii. 2 i. 
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qucnces in a correspondence between him and Mr Burke, which was published. 
And finally, we have already seen, that he took an active and prominent part, 
in his old age, in support of conservative principles, when threatened by 
the Erench revolution. 

Having attained to the 82d year of his age. Dr Krskine was suddenly struck 
with a mortal disease, and died at his house in Lauriston Lane, Edinburgh, on 
the 1 9th of January, 180J, after a Jew hours’ illness. He had been from his 
youth of a feeble constitution, and for many years previous to his death, his ap- 
pearance had been that of one in the last stage of existence : and during many 
winters he had been unable to perform his sacred duties with regularity ; nor 
did he once preach during the last sixteen months ot his life. Before he was 
entirely incapacitated for public duty, his voice had become too weak to be dis- 
tinctly heard by his congregation. Still, however, the vivacity ot his look and 
the energy of liis manner, bespoke the warmth of his heart and the vigour ot 
his mind. His mental faculties remained unimpaired to the last ; and, unaifected 
by his bodily decay, his memory was as good, his judgment as sound, his 
imagination as lively, and his inclination for study as strong, as during his most 
vigorous years, and to the last he was actively engaged in those pursuits which 
had formed the business and pleasure of his life. Even the week before his 
death, he had sent notice to his publisher, that he had collected materials for 
the fith number of the periodical pamphlet he was then publishing, entitled, 
“ Religious intelligence from abroad.” 

In his temper, Dr Krskine was ardent and benevolent, his affections were 
warm, his attachments lasting; and his piety constant and most sincere. He 
was remarkable for the simplicity of his manners, and for that genuine humility 
which is frequently the concomitant and brightest ornament of high talents. 
In his beneficence, which was great hut unostentatious, he religiously observed 
tlie Scripture precept in the distribution of liis charity and in the performance 
of bis many good and friendly o dices. We cannot close this short sketch ot 
Dr Krskine more appropriately than in the graphic words ot our great novelist, 
who, in his Guy Mannering, lias presented us, as it were, with a living picture 
of this eminent divine. r llie colleague of Dr Jiobertsou ascended the pulpit. 
His external appearance was not prepossessing. A remarkably fair complexion, 
strangely contrasted with a black wig, without a grain ot powder ; a narrow 
chest and a stooping posture ; hands which, placed like props on either side ot 
the pulpit, seemed necessary rather to support the person than to assist the 
gesticulation of the preacher, — no gown, not even that of Geneva, a tumbled 
hand, and a gesture which seemed scarcely voluntary, were the first circum- 
stances which struck a stranger. ‘The preacher seems a very ungainly person,’ 
whispered Mannering to his new' friend. 

‘“Never fear, he is the son of an excellent Scottish lawyer, he’ll show blood, 
I’ll warrant him.’ 

“ The learned counsellor predicted truly. A lecture was delivered, fraught 
w'ith new, striking, and entertaining views of Scripture history — a sermon hi 
which the Calvinism of the Kirk of Scotland was ably supported, yet made the 
basis of a sound system of practical morals, which should neither shelter the 
sinner under the cloak of speculative faith or of peculiarity of opinion, nor leave 
him loose to the waves of unbelief and schism. Something there was of an 
antiquated turn of argument and metaphor, but it only served to give zest 
and peculiarity to the style of elocution. The sermon was not read — a scrap 
of paper, containing the heads of the discourse, was occasionally referred to, 
and the enunciation, which at first seemed imperfect and embarrassed, became, 
jis the preacher warmed in his progress, animated and distinct : and although 
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the discourse could not be quoted as a correct specimen of pulpit eloquence, yet 
Mannering had seldom heard so much learning, metaphysical acuteness, and 
energy of argument brought into the service of Christianity. ‘ Such,’ he said, 
going out of the church, ‘ must have been the preachers, to 'whose unlearing 
minds, and acute though sometimes rudely exercised talents, we owe the refor- 
mation.’ 

“‘And yet that reverend gentleman,’ said Ple>dell, ‘whom 1 love for his 
father’s sake and his own, has nothing of the sour or pliarisaical pride which 
has been imputed to some of the early fathers of the Calvinistic kirk of Scot- 
land. 11 is colleague and he ditler, and head different parties in the kirk, 
about particular points of church discipline ; but without for a moment losing 
personal regard or respect for each other, or suffering malignity to interfere in 
an opposition, steady, constant, and apparently conscientious on both sides.’ ” 

I)r Erskine was married to Christian Mackay, third daughter of George, 
third lord Hay, hy whom ho had a family of fourteen children, but of whom 
only four survived him, David Erskine, Esq. of Carnock, and three daughters. 

ERSKINE, Ralph, the well known author of Gospel Sonnets, and other high- 
ly esteemed writings, was a young son of Henry Erskine, some time minister of 
Cornliill, in Northumberland, and, after the revolution, at Cliiriisidc, Uorwick- 
sliire, and was born at Monilaws, in Northumberland, on the eighteenth day of 
March, 1685. Of his childhood, little has been recorded, but, that he was 
thoughtful and pious, and was most probably by his parents devoted to the work 
of the ministry from his earliest years. Of his earlier studies, we know nothing. 
Like his brother Ebenezer, lie probably learned his letters under the immediate 
eye of his father, and like his brother, he went through a regular course of study 
in the University of Edinburgh. During the latter years of his studentship, lie 
resided as tutor and chaplain in the house of Colonel Erskine, near CuJ mss, 
where lie was gratified with the evangelical preaching, and very often the edifying 
conversation of the Uev. Mr Cuthhert, then minister of ( ulross. lie had here 
also frequent opportunities of visiting his brother Ebenezer, but, though younger 
in years and less liberally endowed with the gifts of nature, he was a more 
advanced scholar in the school of Christ, and li is brother, if we may believe his 
°uii report, was more benefited by him than he was by his brother. Residing 
within its hounds, he was, by the presbytery of Dunfermline, licensed as a 
preacher, on the eighth day of June, 1701). lie continued to be a probationer 
nearly two years, a somewhat lengthened period in the then desolate slate of the 
church, when the tield, at least, was large, whatever might, lie the harvest, and 
the labourers literally few. At length, however, he received a unanimous call 
from the parish of Dunfermline, to serve as colleague and successor to the Ilev. 
Mr Ihiclianan, which he accepted, and to which he was ordained in the month 
of August, 1711, his friend Mr Cuthhert of Culross, presiding on the occasion. 
In coniinoti with all the churches of the reformation, the church of Scotland was 
from her earliest daw r n of returning light, distinguished for her attachment to the 
doctrines of grace. There, as elsewhere, it was the doctrine of grace in giving 
thorough righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord, preached in its 
purity, freedom, and fulness, by Hamilton ,Wisbart, and Knox, which shook from 
bis linn base the dagon of idolatry, and levelled the iron towers of papal super- 
stition with the dust, and it was in the faith of the same doctrines that the illus- 
trious list of martyrs and confessors under the two Charleses, and the Jameses 
Sixth and seventh, endured such a great fight of atllictiou and resisted unto blood, 
striving against sin At the happy deliverance from the iron voke of persecu- 
tion through the instrumentality of William, prince of Orange, in the year Hitts, 
die ecclesiastical constitution of the lomi'ry happily restored with the wltoh* 
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system of doctrine entire. Wlicn her sc;i tiered ministry began to he assembled, 
however, it was found that the sword of persecution, or the scythe of time, had 
cut off the chief of her strength. The few that had escaped were men, gener- 
ally speaking, of inferior attainments. Some of them had been protected purely 
by their insignificancy of character, some by compliances, real or affected, with 
the system of prelacy, and not a few of them had actually officiated as the bishops’ 
underlings, but for the sake of the benefice, were induced to transfer their re- 
spect and obedience from the bishop to the presbytery, and to sign the Confession 
of Faith as a proof of their sincerity. This was the more unfortunate that there 
was among them no commanding spirit, who, imbued with the love of truth, and 
Jiving under the powers of the world to come, might have breathed through the 
body an amalgamating influence, and have insensibly assimilated the whole into 
its own likeness. 80 far from this, their leading men, under the direction of 
the courtly Cnr stairs, were chiefly busied in breaking down to the level of plain 
worldly policy any thing that bore the shape of really disinterested feeling, and 
regulating the pulse of piety by the newly graduated scale of the court thermo- 
meter. In consequence of this state of matters, there was less attention paid, 
both to doctrine and discipline than might have been expected, and even with 
tlie better and more serious part of the clergy, considerable confusion of ideas on 
the great subject, of the gospel, with no inconsiderable portion of legalism, were 
prevalent. A spirit of inquiry was, however, at this time awakened, and the 
diffusion of trail’s works, with the works of some of the more eminent of the 
English nonconformists had a powerful effect in correcting and enlarging the 
views of not a few of the Hcotlish clergy, among whom, was the subject of this 
memoir, who, from a very early period of life, seems to have felt strongly, ami 
apprehended clearly, the great scheme of the gospel. JMr italph Krskinc had 
been a most diligent student, and had made very considerable progress in the 
different branches of science, which were commonly studied at that time, hut 
among his people he determined to know nothing, save Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified. Having been exorcism! to godliness from iiis earliest years, lie, by 
the grace of Cod, manifested himself to be a scribe instructed unto the kingdom 
of heaven, bringing forth out of his treasures things new and old. He continu- 
ed to be a hard student even to his old age, generally writing out his sermons 
in full, and for the most part in the delivery, keeping pretty close to what he 
had written. For the pulpit, he possessed excellent talents, having a plea>»ai:t. 
voice and an agreeable winning manner. 1 le peculiarly excelled in the full ami 
free oilers of Christ which he made to his hearers, and in the persuasive ami 
winning manner in which he urged their acceptance of the otter so graciously 
made to them on the authority of the divine word. He possessed also, from his 
own varied and extensive experience, a great knowledge of the human heart, 
and had a singular gift of speaking to the varied circumstances of his hearers 
which rendered him more than ordinarily popular. On sacramental occasions, 
he was always waited upon by large audiences, who listened to his discourses with 
more than ordinary earnestness. During his incumbency, Dunfermline, at the 
time of dispensing the sacrament, was crowded by strangers from all parts of the 
kingdom, many of whom, to the day of their death, spoke with transport of the 
enlargement of he.art they had there experienced. To all the other duties ol 
the ministry he was equally attentive as to those of the pulpit. Ills diligence 
in exhorting from house to house was most unwearied, his diets of public cnlc- 
rhising, regular ; a.ml he was never wanting at the side of the sick bed when 
liis presence .vas desired. Ardently attached to divine truth, he was on all oc- 
casions its dauntless advocate. hi the case of professor Simpson, he stood uj> 
manfully for the regular exercise of discipline, both in his first and second pro- 
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cess ; and in tlie case of tho Marrow, had his own share of the toil, trouble, and 
opprobrium cast upon the lew ministers who at that time Had the hardihood to 
make an open appearance for the genuine faith of the Gospel. Belore the com- 
mencement of the secession, he was engaged, along with his copresbyters, of the 
presbytery of Dunfermline, in a dispute with the general assembly, in behalf of 
the liberties of the presbyterian church of Scotland, in which, however, they tailed. 
This was in the case of Mr Stark, who had been most shamefully intruded upon 
the burgh and parish of Kinross, and whom, in consequence, the presbytery of 
Dunfermline refused to admit as one of their members. The case was brought 
before the assembly, 173 * 2 , and summarily decided by ordering the presbytery 
to assemble immediately, and enrol Mr Stark as one of their 11101111)61*8, give him the 
right hand of fellowship, and by all means in their power, to strengthen his 
hands, and hold him up against the opposition that was raised against him by 
the parish, under tho pain of being visited with the church's highest displeasure. 
Against this decision, protests were offered by Mr Ralph Erskine and others, but 
they were peremptorily refused. Another act of the same assembly became the 
ostensible cause of the secession. In this controversy, however. All* Ralph Mrskitie 
had 110 part, farther than that he .adhered to the protests that were offered in 
behalf of the four brethren w ho carried it 011, took their part on all occasions, 
attended many of their meetings, and maintained the closest communion with 
them, both Christian and ministerial; but lie did not withdraw from the judica- 
tures of the established church, till the month of February, 1737 , when seeing 
no hope of any reformation in that quarter, lie gave in a declaration of secession 
to the presbytery of Dunfermline, and joined the associate presbytery. 

Tho fame of Air Ralph Krskine was now, by his taking part with the seces- 
sion, considerably extended; for the circumstances attending it were making a 
groat noise in every corner of the country. It particularly attracted the notice 
of Wesley and Whitetield, who at this time were laying the foundations of 
Aletliodism in England. The latter of these gentlemen entered shortly after 
this period into correspondence with Air Ralph Erskiue, in consequence of 
which lie came to Scotland, paid a visit to Air Krskine, and preached the first 
sermon he delivered in that country, from that gentleman’s pulpit in Dunferm- 
line. 'file professed object of Air Whitetield was the same as that of the seces- 
sion, vi /. the reformation of the church, and the promoting of the interests of 
holiness, and one mode of doing so, he held in common with seceders, namely, 
the preaching of the doctrines of the cross; in every thing else they were di- 
rectly opposed to each other. Equally or even more decidedly attached to the 
doctrines of free grace, the seceders considered the settlement of nations and 
churches as of the last importance for preserving, promoting, and perpetuating 
true ami iiudeiiled religion. Nations, in consequence of the baptismal engage- 
ments of the individuals of which they may be composed, they held to be under 
indispeusible obligations to make a national profession of religion; to cause 
that all tlieir laws be made to accord with its spirit, and to provide for the due 
celebration of all its ordinances. Oaths, bonds, and civil associations, they 
held to be, in tlieir own .proper places, legitimate means of attaining, promot- 
ing, and preserving reformation Hence they maintained the inviolable obli- 
gations of the national covenant of Scotland, and of the solemn league and co- 
venant of the three kingdoms, and issued tlieir testimony as a testimony for the 
doctrine, worship, discipline, and government of the church of {Scotland. Of 
•*dl these matters, Whitetield was utterly ignorant, and utterly careless, lie 
had received priest’s orders in the English church, and had sworn the oath ot 
supremacy, which one would suppose a prettv strong declaration ot his being 
episcopal in his views. Of government n tic ••hurcli, however, be made little 
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account, for lie wandered about from land to land, acknowledging no superior, 
and seems to have regarded all the forms in which Christianity has been em- 
bodied w'itli equal favour, or rather, peri laps, with equal contempt. Of course, 
Mr Whitefield and Mr Erskine had no sooner met, and begun to explain their 
views, than they were mutually disgusted, and they parted in a manner which, 
we think, has left no credit to either of the parties. 

The associate presbytery was at this time preparing* for what they considered 
the practical completion of their testimony, the renewal of the national cove- 
nants, in a bond suited to tlieir circumstances, which they did at Stirling, in the 
month of December, 1743; Mr Ralph Erskine being the second name that was 
subscribed to the bond. The swearing of Ibis bond necessarily inlrodut;ed the 
discussion of the religious clause of some burgess oaths, which led to a breach in 
the secession body, an account of which the reader will find in a previous arti- 
cle [the life of Ebenezer Erskine]. In this controversy Mr Ralph Erskine took 
a decided part, being a violent advocate for the lawfulness of the oath, lie, 
however, did not long survive that unhappy rupture, being seized with a nerv- 
ous fever, of which he died after eight days’ illness, on the Gth of November, 
175*2, being in the sixty-eighth year of his age, and the forty-second of his 
ministry. 

Mr 1 lal pi i Erskine was twice married ; lirst, to Margaret Dewar, daughter to 
the laird of Lassodie, who died in the month of November, 17S0 ; having lived 
with him sixteen years, and born him ten children. He married, secondly, 
31argaret Simpson, daughter to Mr Simpson, writer to the signet, Edinburgh, 
who bore him four children, and survived him several years. 'Three of his sons 
lived to be ministers of the secession church, but they all died in the prime of 
life, to the grief of tlieir relatives and friends, who had formed the highest ex- 
pectations of their future usefulness. 

Of the character of Mr Ralph Erskine there can be, and, in fact, we believe 
there is, but one opinion. Eew greater names belong to the cliurdi of Scot- 
land, of which, notwithstanding of his secession, lie considered himself, and 
must by every fair and impartial limn, be considered to have been a most dutiful 
son to the day of liis death. During the days of Ralph Erskine, dissentcrism 
was a name and thing unknown in the secession. Scccders had dissented from 
some unconstitutional acts of the judicn tu re of the established church, and were 
compelled to secede, but they held fast her whole constitution, entered tlieir 
appeal to her first free and reforming assembly, to which every genuine secedi r 
is looking forward with deep anxiety, ready to plead bis cause before it, and 
willing to stand or fall by its judgment. Of Mr, Ralph Erski lie’s writings, >1 
is scarcely necessary to speak, any more than of his character. They lime 
already, several of them, stood a century of criticism, and are just as much 
valued by pious and discerning readers, as they were on the day when they 
were lirst published. Models of composition they arc not, nor do we believe 
that they ever were; but they are rich with the ore of divine truth, and contain 
many passages that are uncommonly vigorous and happy. Of his poetical 
works we have not room to say much ; some of them are all that the author in- 
tended, which is more than can be said of many poetical productions that have 
a much higher reputation in the world. His Gospel Sonnets, by far the best ol 
liis poems, he composed when lie had but newly entered on his ministry, as a 
compend of the scheme of the gospel, and we know few books that in a smaller 
compass contain one more perfect. The composition is very homely, but it w 
just so much better lilted for the serious and not highly just meted reader, whose 
benefit alone the author had in view'. Of his versions of the Song of Solomon, 
of the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and of the Hook of Job, it, must he admitted 
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that they are utterly unworthy of the gloriously divine originals ; hilt it ought 
to be remembered, that he was put upon these labours by the urgency of his 
brethren, with a view to their being added to the psalmody, ami that in tills 
i vise, plainness and simplicity has always been aimed at, to a degree bordering 
oil the bold, not to say the profane. Nor are these attempts, after all, beneath 
several of the same kind by tlie greatest names in English poetry. 

EHSK1NE, ' I hum as Alexander, sixth earl of Kellie, a distinguished musical 
genius, was born on September 1st, 17 .‘12. He was the eldest son of Alexander, 
lifth earl of Kellie, by Janet Pitcairn, daughter of the celebrated physician and 
poet, 'fhe earls of Kellie were a branch of the 31 arr family, ennobled through 
the favour of James VI. and 1., which was acquired by the services of Sir Thomas 
Erskine of Hogar, in protecting his majesty from the machinations of the earl 
of dowry and his brother. The father of the subject of this memoir, though 
possessed of a kind of rude wit, was alwajs deemed a person of imperfeet in- 
tellect., of which he seems to have been himself aware, Being coniincd in 
Kdinlmrgli castle for his concern in the insurrection of 1745, he one morning 
came into the room occupied hy his brethren in misfortune, showing a paper ir 
his hand. This was a list of persons whom the government had resolved to 
prosecute no further, and while his lordship's name stood at the head, on ac- 
count of his rank, it was closed hy the name of a 31 r William Fuller, who had 
been an auditor in the Scottish exchequer. tc Oh, is not this a wise govern- 
ment? 7 ’ cried the earl, “ to begin wi’ a fule and end wP a tiddler ! ” On Iun 
lordship's dentil, in 1750, he was succeeded hy his eldest son, who seems to 
have inherited the wit of his father, along with the more brilliant genius of his 
mother's family. 

The earl of Kellie displayed, at an early period of life, a considerable share 
of ability; and it was anticipated that he would distinguish himself in some 
public employment worthy of his exalted rank. Ho was led, however, hy an 
overmastering propensity to music, to devote himself almost exclusively to that 
art. We are informed hy Dr Ihirney, in his History of Music, that “ the earl 
of Kellie, who was pos*sessod of more musical science than any dillelante with 
whom l was ever acquainted, and who, according to Pinto, before he travelled into 
Hcnuniiy, could scarcely tune his fiddle, shut himself up at Manheim with the 
elder Stamitz, and studied composition, and practised the violin with such seri- 
ous application, that, at bis return to England, there was no part of theoretical 
or practical music, in which lie was not equally well versed with the greatest 
professors of his time. Indeed, he had a strength of hand on the violin, and a 
genius for composition, with which few professors are gifted.” In the age 
during which the earl of Kellie flourished, it was unfortunately deemed an al- 
most indispcnsible mark of a man of genius, either in literature or music, to de- 
vote himself much to the service of Bacchus. Hence this young nobleman, 
whose talents might have adorned almost any walk of life, identified himself 
with the dissolute fraternity who haunted the British metropolis, and of whom 
there was a considerable ofl-shoot even in Edinburgh. Thus lie spent, in low buf- 
fooneries and debaucheries, time which might have been employed to the gen- 
eral advantage of his country. Hp 7 nevertheless, composed a considerable quan- 
tity of music, which, in its day, enjojed a high degree of celebrity, though it 
is generally deemed, in the present age, to be deficient in taste and feeling. 
“ bis works,” says a late writer, “ the fercidum inyenium of bis country 
bursts forth, and elegance is mingled with lire. From the singular ardour and 
impetuosity of Ills temperament, joined to hi*? Herman edm ::* ion, under tlie 
celebrated Stamitz, and at a time when the Herman overture, or symphony, 
'-oasis ling of a grand chorus of violins and wind instruments, was in its highest 
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vogue, tliis great composer has employed liiiuself chiefly in symphonies, but in 
a style peculiar to himself. While others please and amuse, it is his province to 
rouse and almost overset his hearer. Loudness, rapidity, enthusiasm, an- 
nounced the earl of Kellie, ilis harmonies are acknowledged to be accurate 
and ingenious, admirably calculated for the effect in view, and discovering a 
thorough knowledge of music. From some specimens, it appears that his 
talents were not confined to a single style, which has made his admirers regret 
that he did not apply hi nisei f to a greater variety of subjects. l ie is said to 
have composed only 011 c song, but that an excellent one. What appears singu- 
larly peculiar in this musician, is what may be called the velocity of his talents, 
by which he composed whole pieces of the most excellent music in one night. 
Fart of his works are still unpublished, and not a little is probably lost, Being 
always remarkably fond of a concert of wind instruments, whenever he met with 
a good band of them, he was seized with a lit of composition, and wrote pieces 
in the moment, which he gave away to the performers, and never saw again: 
mid these, in his own judgment, were the best he ever composed.” 1 

Having much impaired his constitution by hard living, the earl of Kellie visit- 
ed Spa, from which lie was returning to Kngland, when he was struck with a 
paralytic shock upon the road, Being advised to stop a few days at Brussels, 
lie was attacked by a putrid fever, of which he died at that city, on the Dtli of 
October, 1781, in the fifty- tirst year of liis age. 

HUSK INK, Thomas, lord Krskine, was the youngest son of David llenn, 
tenth earl of Buchan, lie was horn in the year 1750, and, after having pass- 
ed through the high school classes at L'diiiburgli, was sent to t ho university of 
8t Andrews to finish his education. At a very early age he had imbibed a 
strong predilection for a naval life; and the limited means of his family render- 
ing an early adoption of some profession necessary, he was allowed to enter the 
service as «i midshipman, under .Sir John Lindsay 7 , nephew' to the celebrated 
earl of Mansfield. Young Krskine embarked at Leith, and did not put foot, 
again on his native soil until a few years before his death. Me never, it is 
believed, held the commission of lieutenant, although he acted for some time in 
that capacity by the special appointment of his captain, whose kindness in this 
instance ultimately led to his eleve’s abandoning the service altogether, when re- 
quired to resume the inferior station of a midshipman. After a service of four 
years, he quitted the navy, and entered the army as an ensign, in the 
royals, or first regiment of foot, in 1708. In 1770, he married an amiable 
and accomplished woman, and shortly afterwards went with his regiment n> 
Minorca, where he spent three years. While # in the army, lie acquired great 
reputation for the versatility and acuteness of his conversational powers. Boswell, 
who met with the young officer in a mixed company in London, mentions tbt* 
pleasure which Dr Johnson condescended to express on hearing him, — an ;ip- 
probation which assures us that the young Scotsman’s colloquial talents were ol im 
ordinary kind, and possessed something more than mere brilliancy or fluency, 
even at that early period of life. It was the knowledge of these qualities of mind, 
probably, which induced his mother — a lady whose uncommon acquirements 
we have already had occasion to eulogise in a memoir of another son — to urge 
him to devote the great energies of his mind to the study of the law and juris- 
prudence of his country. Her advice, seconded by the counsel of a few judi- 
cious friends, was adopted; and, in his 27th year, Thomas Krskine renounced 
the glittering profession of arms for the graver studies of law. 

lie entered as a fellow-commoner, at Trinity College, Cambridge, in tbo 


1 Kobertson of Dnlmeny’s Inquiry into I lie Fine Ails, vol. i. 
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year 1777, merely to obtain a decree, to which lie was entitled as the son of a 
nobleman, and thereby shorten his passage to the bar; and, at the same time, 
lie inserted his name in the books of Lincoln’s inn, as a student at law. One 
of his college declamations is still extant, as it was delivered in Trinity college 
chapel. The thesis was the revolution of 1 fi 88, and t lie first prize was award- 
ed to its author ; but, with that nobleness ot feeling which always characterized 
the subject of our memoir, he refused to accept of the reward, alleging as an 
excuse, that he had merely declaimed in conformity with the rules of college, 
and, not being a resident student, was not entitled to any honorary distinction. 
A burlesque parody of dray’s Hard which appeared about this time in the 
Monthly Magazine, were generally attributed to Mr Erskine. The origin of 
this production was a circumstance of a humorous nature. The author had 
been prevented from taking his place at dinner in the college hall, by the ne- 
glect of his barber, who failed to present himself in proper time. In the mo- 
ment of supposed disappointment, hunger, and irritation, the bard pours forth a 
violent malediction against the whole tribe of hair-dressers, and, in a strain of 
prophetic denunciation, foretells the overthrow of their craft in the future taste 
for cropped hair and un powdered heads. The ode is little remarkable for 
poetical excellence, hut displays a lively fancy and keen perception of tlie lu- 
dicrous. in order to acquire that knowledge of the technical part of his pro- 
fession, without which a barrister finds himself hampered at every step ; Mr 
Erskine bee line a pupil of Mr, afterwards judge Bullcr, then an eminent 
special pleader, and discharged his laborious and servile avocation at the desk 
with ail the persevering industry of a common attorney’s clerk. Upon the 
promotion of his preceptor to the bench, he entered into the office of Mr, after- 
wards baron Wood, where lie continued for some months after he had obtained 
considerable business at the bar. 

At this lime, his evenings were often spent in a celebrated debating association 
then held in Loach-maker's hall. These spouting clubs, at the period of which 
we speak, were regarded with a jealous eye by the government; and it was 
considered discreditable, or at least prejudicial to the interests of any young 
man, who looked forward to patronage at the bar, to be connected with them. 

I lie subjects usually dismissed were of a political nature, and the harangues de- 
livered in a motley assembly of men of all ranks and principles, were often 
highly inflammatory in sentiment, and unguarded in expression. But it was 
in such schools as these, that the talents of a Burke ami a Tilt, and an Erskine, 
were nursed into that, surpassing strength and activity which afterwards enabled 
them to 4 wield at will’ not the ‘fierce democracy’ but even the senate of 
L rent Britain. While engaged in these preparatory studies, Mr Erskine was 
obliged to adhere to the most rigid economy in the use of his very limited 
finances, — a privation which the unvarying cheerfulness and strong good sense 
ol bis amiable consort enabled him to hear with comparative case. 

Mr Erskine, having completed the probationary period allotted to his at- 
tendance in the Inns of court, was called to the bar in 1778; and in the very 
outset of his legal career, while yet of only one term’s standing, made a most 
brilliant display of professional ‘alcnt, in the case of captain Baillie, against 
whom the attorney general had moved for leave to file a criminal information 
1,1 ^be court of king’s bench, for a libel on the earl of Sandwich. In the 
course of this his first speech, Mr Erskine displayed the same undaunted spirit 
"Inch marked his whole career, lie attacked the noble earl in a strain of 
severe invective ; Lord Mansfield, observing the young counsel heated with his 
subject., and growing personal on the first lord of the admiralty, told him that 
or d Sandwich was not. before the com : 11 ’ know,” replied the undaunted 
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orator, “ that lie is not formally be fore tlie court ; but for that very reason l 
will bring him before the court, lie lias placed there men in the front of the 
battle, in hopes to escape under their shelter; but I will not join in battle 
with them ; their vices, though screwed up to the highest pitch of human de- 
pravity, are not of dignity enough to vindicate the combat with me ; I will 
drag him to light who is the dark mover behind this scene of iniquity. 1 as- 
sert that the earl of Sandwich lias but one road to escape out of this business 
without pollution and disgrace: and that is, by publicly disavowing the acts of 
the prosecutors, and restoring captain J Jail lie to his command.” 

Mr Lrski lie’s next speech was for Mr Carnan, a bookseller, at. the bar of the 
house of commons, against the monopoly of the two universities, in printing alma- 
nacs. Lord North, then prime minister, and chancellor of Oxford, had intro- 
duced a bill into the house of commons, for re-vesting the universities in their 
monopoly, which had fallen to the ground by certain judgments which Carnan 
had obtained in the courts of law ; the opposition to the premier’s measure 
was considered a desperate attempt, hut, to the honour of the house, the hill 
was rejected by a majority of •!.> votes. 

Milt, long after having gained their original triumph, Mr Mrskine made a 
most splendid appearance for the man of the people, lord George Cordon, at 
the Old Hailey. This great speech, and the acquittal which it secured to the 
object of it, have been pronounced by a competent judge, the deathblow of the 
tremendous doctrine of constructive treason. The monster, indeed, manifested 
symptoms of returning life at an after period; but we shall see with what noble 
indignation its extirpator launched a second irresistible shaft at the reviving 
reptile. Lord George’s impeachment arose out of the following circumstances'. 
Sir ( ieorge Saville had introduced a bill into parliament for the relief of the 
Homan catholics of Lugland from some of tlie penalties they were subject to by 
the test laws. The good effects of this measure, which only applied to Kn gland, 
were immediately felt, .and in the next session it was proposed to extend the 
operation of similar measures to Scotland. 'Phis produced many popular 
tumults in Scotland, particularly in Kdinhtirgh, where the mob destroyed some 
popisfi chapels. 'Hie irritation of the public mind in Scotland soon extended 
itself to Lngland, and produced a reaction of feeling in that country also. A 
number of protestaut societies were formed in both parts of the kingdom for 
the purpose of obtaining the repeal of Savi lie’s act, as a measure fraught with 
danger to the constitution, both of church and state. In November, 177!), 
lord George Gordon, the younger brother of tlie duke of Gordon, and at that, 
time a member of tlie house of commons, became president of the associated 
protestan is of London ; and on the memorable id of June, 17 HO, while pro- 
ceeding to present a petition against concession to Homan catholics, signed by 
41,000 protcslants, was attended by a mob so numerous, and who conducted 
themselves so outrageously, as for a moment to extinguish all police and govern- 
ment in the city of London. Lor this indignity offered to the person of royalty 
itself, lord George and several others were committed to the tower. Upon his 
trial, Mr Krskine delivered a speech less remarkable, perhaps, for dazzling elo- 
quence, than for the clear texture of the whole argument maintained in it. A 
singularly daring passage occurs in this speech, which the feeling of the moment 
alone could prompt the orator to utter; after reciting «i variety of circumstances 
in lord George Gordon’s conduct, which tended to prove that the idea of re- 
sorting to absolute force and compulsion by armed violence, never was con- 
templated by the prisoner, he breaks out with this extraordinary exclamation : 
“ I say, by Goo, that man is a ruffian who shall, after this, presume to build upon 
such honest, artless conduct as an evidence of guilt!” Hut for the sympathy 
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which tlie orator must have felt to ovist at l ho moment, between himself and 
his audience, this singular effort must have boon fatal to the cause it was de- 
signed to support ; as it wjis, however, the sensation produced by these words, 
and the look, voice, gesture, and whole maimer of the speaker, were tremen- 
dous. 'file result is well known ; but it may not ho equally well known that 
l)r Johnson himself, notwithstanding his hostility to the test laws, was highly 
gratified by the verdict which was obtained : “ 1 am glad,” said lie, 44 that lord 
George Gordon lias escaped, rather than a precedent should be established of 
hanging a man for constructive treason.” 

In 1783, Mr Erskine received the honour of a silk gown : his majesty’s let- 
ter of precedency being conferred upon him at the suggestion of the venerable 
lord Mansfield. In the same year lie was elected member of parliament for 
Portsmouth. 

'flic defence of John Stockdale, who was tried for publishing a libel against * 
the commons house of parliament, has been pronounced the first in oratorical 
talent, and is certainly not the last in importance of Mr Erskiue’s speeches. 
This trial may be termed the case of libels, and the doctrine maintained and 
expounded in it by Slockdale’s counsel is the foundation of that liberty which 
the press enjoys in this country. When the bouse of commons ordered the im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings, the articles were drawn up by Mr Ihirke, who 
infused into them all that fervour of thought and expression which ever charac- 
terized his compositions. The articles, so prepared, instead of being confined 
to the records of the house until they were carried up to the lords for trial, 
were printed and allowed to be sold in every bookseller’s shop in the kingdom, 
before the accused was placed upon his trial; and undoubtedly, from the style 
and manner of their composition, made a deep and general impression upon 
the public miml against Mr Hastings. To repel or neutralize the effect ot the 
publication of the charges, Mr Logan, one of the ministers ol Leith, wrote a 
pamphlet, which Stockdale published, containing several severe and unguarded 
reflections upon the conduct of the managers of the impeachments, which the 
house of commons deemed highly contemptuous and libellous. lhe publisher 
was accordingly tried, on an information tiled by the attorney-general. In 
the speech delivered by Mr Erskine upon this occasion, the very highest efforts 
of the orator and the rhetorician were united to all the coolness and precision 
of the nisi prius lawyer. It was this rare faculty ot combining the highest 
genius with the minutest attention to whatever might put his case in the safest 
position, which rendered Mr Erskine the most consummate advocate ot the age. 
To estimate the mightiness of that effort by which lie deteat ed liis powerful an- 
tagonists in this case, we must remember the imposing circumstances ol 3Ir 
Hastings’ trial, — the 44 terrible, unceasing, cxliaustlcss artillery ot warm zeal, 
matchless vigour of understanding, consuming and devouring eloquence, united 
with the highest dignity,”— to use the orator’s own language — which was then 
daily pouring forth upon the man, in whose defence Logan had written and 
Stockdale published. It was 44 amidst the blaze of passion and prejudice,” that 
Mr Erskine extorted that verdict, which rescued his client ironi the punishment 
which a whole people seemed interested in .awarding against the reviler ol its 
collective majesty. And be it remembered, that in defending Stockdale, the 
advocate by no means identified his cause with a defence ol Hastings. He did 
not attempt to palliate the enormities of the governor-general’s administration ; 
he avowed that lie was neiLher liis counsel, nor desired to have any thing to do 
with his guilt or innocence ; although in the collateral defence ot his client, he 
was driven to state limiters which might be considered by many as hostile to the 
impeachment. Our gifted country man neve, perverted liis tran&cendant talents 
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by devoting them to screen villany from justice, or to the support of any 
cause which he did not conscientiously approve. His speech for the defendant 
at the trial of a case of adultery in the court of king’s bench, may be consid- 
ered as an exception to this remark. It must not be forgotten that it was 
delivered in behalf of a gentleman of high family who bad been attached to a 
young lady, his equal in years and birth, but was prevented from marrying her 
by the sordid interference of her relatives, who induced or rather constrained 
her to an alliance W'itli a nobler house. The marriage was, as might have been 
anticipated, a most unhappy one, and the original attachment seems never to 
have been replaced by any other, and ultimately produced the elopement which 
occasioned the action. 31 r Erskine does not allect to palliate the crime of se- 
duction ; on the contrary, he dwells at length on the miserable consequences 
occasioned by this crime ; but, after having adverted with exquisite delicacy to 
the sacrifice of affection and enjoyment which bad been made in this case, lie 
charges the plaintiff with being the original seducer of a woman, whose alfec- 
tions lie knew to be irretrievably bestowed upon and pledged to another. 

In 1807, Mr Erskine was exalted to the peerage by the title of lord 
Erskine of Restormal castle, in Cornwall, and accepted of the seals as 
lord high chancellor; but resigned them on the dissolution of the short 
lived administration of that period, and retired upon a pension of £1000 per 
annum. Since that time to the period of his death, his lordship steadily de- 
voted himself to his duties in parliament, and never ceased to support, in his 
high station, those measures and principles which he had advocated in bis 
younger years. It is deeply to be regretted, that, by ail unhappy second mar- 
riage and some eccentricities of conduct, very incompatible with his years and 
honours, this nobleman should have at once embittered the declining years of his 
own life, and tarnished that high and unsullied character which he had formerly 
home in public estimation. His death was produced by .an inflammation of the 
chest, with which he was seized while on the voyage betwixt London and Edin- 
burgh. He was landed at Scarborough, and proceeded to {Scotland by short 
stages, but died on the 17th of November, 182*1, at Amniondell house. Mr 
Erski lie’s peculiar sphere seems to have been oratorical advocacy ; his appear- 
ance as a senator never equalled that which he made at the bar. Nor is he en- 
titled, as a political writer, to much distinction, llis pamphlet, entitled “ A 
View of the Causes ami Consequences of the War with f ranco,” which he pub- 
lished in support of Mr Cox's principles, indeed, van through forty-eight edi- 
tions ; but owed its unprecedented sale more to the spirit of the times and the 
celebrity of its author’s name, than to its own intrinsic merit. The preface to 
Mr Cox’s collected speeches was also written by him, as well as a singular poli- 
tical romance, entitled “ Armaba,” ami some spirited pamphlets in support of 
the Creek cause. 

liy his first wife, lord Erskine had three sons and live daughters. 'Flic eldest 
of his sons, David Montague, now lord Erskine, was for some time member 
plenipotentiary to the United Suites, and afterwards president at the court of 
Wirtciubcrg. 


F 


FALCONER, Wiijiam, author of (l The Shipwreck, a poem,” was horn in 
Edinburgh about the year 1730. His father was a barber and wig-maker, in a 
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well-known street railed llie Netlierhow, where he ultimately became insolvent. 
A brother anil sister of the tuneful Falconer — tin; only individuals who stood in 
that relation to him — were born deaf and dumb; and the latter, on account of 
her infirmities, was a constant inmate of the royal infirmary of Kdinburgh, some 
time after the beginning of the present century. The father of the poet was a 
cousin-german of the ltev. 31r liobertson, minister of the parish of Borthwick ; 
so that this humble hard was a very near relation of the author of the History of 
Scotland, and also of lord Brougham and Vauv. Old Falconer being reduced 
to insolvency, was enabled by his friends to open a grocer's shop ; but being de- 
prived of his wife, who was a prudent and active woman, bis adairs once more 
became deranged, and lie terminated bis life in extreme indigence. 

Tbe education of young Falconer was of 1 bat humble kind which might have 
been expected from his lather's circumstances. A teacher of the name of Web- 
ster gave him instructions in reading, writing, anil arithmetic. He used to say tli.it 
ibis was the whole amount of his school education. It appears that he possessed, 
even in early youth, ail ardour of genius, and a zeal in the acquisition of know- 
ledge, which in a great measure supplied his deiicicnc.es. In his poem of the 
.Shipwreck, lie evidently alludes to his own attainments, in the following 
lines : — 

“On him fair soil mv dawned in happier hour, 

Awakening into bloom vtniiig finch's tlower; 

Hilt soon advursitv, with livr/ing blast. 

The blossom withered and the dawn oYivast ; 

Forlorn of heart, and, liy severe derive, 

Condemned, reluctant', to the faithless sea ; 

With long farewell, lie left the laurel grove, 

Where seunre and the tuneful sisters rove.” 

When very young, he was torn from his self-pursued .studies, and entered as 
an apprentice on board a merchant, vessel belonging to Leith. He afterwards 
became servant to Mr Campbell, the author of Lexiphanes, who was purser of 
the ship to which lie belonged, and who, folding in him an aptitude for know- 
ledge, kindly undertook to give him some instructions in person. He subse- 
quently became second mate in the Britannia, a vessel in the Levant trade, which, 
on her passage from Alexandria to Venice, was shipwrecked otf (’ape Cohmna, 
on the coast of (Jveece. Only three of the crew were saved, and Falconer was 
of the number. The event, furnished him with the material of a poem, by 
which it is probable his name will he for ever remembereiL 

'Hie poet was at this time about eighteen years of age. In J751, when two 
or three years older, lie is found residing in his native city, where lie published 
his first known work, a poem. “ Sacred to the Memory of his Boyal Highness, 
Frederick, Prince of Wales.” He is said to have followed up this effort by 
several minor pieces, which he transmitted to the Uenlleinan’s Magazine. Mr 
Clarke, the editor of a respectable edition of his poems, points out “ The Chap- 
lain’s Fetition to the Lieutenants in the Ward-room,” the “Description of a Ninety 
( bin Ship,” and some lines “On the Uncommon Scarcity of Poetry,” as among 
these fugitive productions. Mr Clarke has likewise presented his readers with 
a whimsical little poem, descriptive of the abode and sentiments of a midship- 
man, which was one of the poet’s early productions; and oilers some reasons for 
supposing that he was the author of tlie popular song, ‘ f Cease, rude Boreas.” 

Lihle is known of Falconer during this period of his life, except that lie 
must have been making considerable additions to his stock of knowledge and 
ideas. His poem, “The .Shipwreck," was published in I7(> i, being dedicated 
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to K<1 ward, duke of York, brother of George III. I his com position displays a 
degree of polish, and an array of classical allusions, which could only have 
been acquired by extensive reading. It was at once placed in the lirst rank of 
descriptive poetry, where it has ever since continued. “ The distant ocean,” 
says an eminent critic, “ and its grand phenomena, have employed the pens of 
the most eminent poets, but they have generally produced ail effect by inde- 
finite outlines and imaginary incidents. In Falconer, wo have the painting of 
a great artist, taken on the spot, with such minute fidelity, ns well as pictur- 
esque effect, that we are chained to the scene with all the feelings of actual ter- 
ror. In the use of imagery, Falconer displays original powers. His sunset, 
midnight, morning, &c., are not such as have descended from poet to poet. 
He beheld these objects under circumstances in which it is the lot of few to be 
placed. His images, therefore, cannot be transferred or borrowed ; they have 
an appropriation which must not be disturbed, nor can we trace them to any 
source but that of genuine poetry.” Another writer remarks, ** The Shipwreck 
is didactic as well as descriptive, and may he recommended to a young sailor, 
not only to excite his enthusiasm, but improve bis knowledge of the art. It 
is of inestimable value to Ibis country, since it contains within itself the rudi- 
ments of navigation : if not sufficient to form a complete seaman, it may cer- 
tainly be considered as the grammar of his professional science. L have heard 
many experienced officers declare, that the rules and maxims delivered in this 
poem, for the conduct of a ship in the most perilous emergency, form the he&l, 
indeed, the only opinions which a skilful mariner should adopt.” Against such 
a poem it forms no proper objection, that much of the language, being techni- 
cal, is only perfectly understood by a class. 

lly his dedication, the poet gained the notice and patronage of the duke of 
York, who, it will he recollected, was himself a seaman. Almost immediately 
after the poem was published, his royal highness induced Falconer to leave the 
merchant service, and procured him the rank of a midshipman in Sir FMward 
Hawke's ship, the Koyal George. In gratitude, Falconer wrote an “ Ode on 
the duke of York’s second departure from England as rear-admiral,” which was 
published, but displays a merit more commensurate with the unimportance of 
the subject than the genius of the author. It is said that Falconer composed 
Ibis poem “during an occasional absence from bis messmates, when be retired 
into a small space formed between the cable tiers and the ship’s side.” 

Til 17(j3, the war being brought ton close, Falconer’s ship was paid off, — 
long before lie bad completed that period of service which could have entitled 
him to promotion, lie then exchanged the military for the civil department 
of the naval service, and became purser of the Glory frigate of 32 guns. 
Either in the interval between the two services, or before bis appointment as a 
midshipman, lie paid a visit to Scotland, and spent some lime in the manse oi 
Gladsmuir, with l)r llobcrtsnn, the historian, who, we are told, was proud to 
acknowledge the relationship that existed between him and ibis self-instructed 
and ingenious man. 

Soon after this period, Falconer married a Miss llicks, daughter of fhe 
Surgeon of Sheen less Yard. She has been described as “ a woman of cultivated 
mind, elegant in her person, and sensible and agreeable in conversation.” 1 It 
is said that the match was entered into against the will of her parents, who, 
looking only to the external circumstances of the poet, thought her thrown 
away upon a poor Scottish adventurer. Notwithstanding this painful circuni- 
blnnce, and, there is reason to fear, real poverty besides, the pair lived happily. 


li< t(« r hj Jox'pli Mi tier, i'.umjwnn Magazine, ISO 3, j». Vi 1 
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Falconer endeavoured to support himself I>y literature. He compiled a 
<* Universal Marine Dictionary,” whieli, lrom its usefulness as a book of re- 
ference, soon became generally used in the navy. Like most oilier literary 
Scotsmen of that period, lie was a zealous partisan of the Ihite administration, 
and endeavoured to defend it against the attacks of its jealous and illiberal ene- 
mies. For this purpose, he published a satire, called “ ihe Demagogue,” 
which was more particularly aimed at lord Chatham, Wilkes, and Churchill. 
We have not learned that it was attended with any particular effect. Falconer, 
at this time, lived in a manner at once economical, anti highly appropriate to 
his literary character. “ When the Clory was laid in ordinary at Chatham, 
commissioner llanwny, brother to the benevolent Jonas llanway, became de- 
lighted with the genius of its purser. The captain’s cabin was ordered to be 
tilted up with a stove, anti with every addition of comfort that could be pro- 
cured ; in order that falconer might thus he enabled to enjoy his favourite 
propensity, without either molestation or expense.’’ — Clark's Life of Falconer. 

In 17(i 9, the poet had removed to London, and resitted tor some time in the 
former huildings of Somerset house. From this place he dated the last edition 
of the Shipwreck published in his own life-time. That Falconer must have 
possessed the personal qualities of a man of the world, rather than those of an 
abstracted student or child of the muses, seems to be proved by Mr Murray, 
the bookseller, having proposed to take him into partnership, lie is supposed 
to haw; been only prevented from acceding to this proposal by receiving an ap- 
pointment to the pnrsership of the Aurora frigate, which was ordered to carry 
out to India, Messrs Vansittart, Scrofton, and Fordo, as supervisors of the af- 
fairs of the company. He was also promised the office of private secretary to 
those gentlemen, a situation from which bis friends conceived hopes that he 
might eventually obtain lasting advantages. It bad been otherwise ordered. 
The Aurora sailed from Fngland on the 30th of September, 17(>I), and, after 
touching at the Cape, was lost during the remainder of the passage, in a man- 
ner which left no trace by which the cause of the calamity could be discovered. 
It was conjectured that the vessel took tire at sea; but the more probable sup- 
position is that she foundered in the Mosaiuhique channel. The widow of Fal- 
coner (who eventually died at Hath,) resided for some years afterwards in his 
apartments at Somerset house, partly supported by Mr 31 i Her, the bookseller, 
who, in consideration of the rapid sale of the Marine Dictionary, generously 
bestowed upon her sums not stipulated for in bis contract with the author. Mr 
Moser, whom we have already quoted, mentions that he once met her walking- 
in the garden, near her lodging, and, without knowing who she was, happened, 
in conversation, to express his admiration of “ the .Shipwreck.” She was in- 
stantly in tears. “She presented me,” says Mr 31. “ with a copy of the Ship- 
wreck, and seemed much affected by niy commiseration of the misfortunes of a 
man, whose work appears in its catastrophe prophetic.” 'lliey had never had 
any children. 

“ In person,” says Mr Clarke, “ Falconer was about five feet seven inches in 
height ; of a thin light make, with a dark weather-beaten complexion, and 
rather what is termed I ard- featured, being considerably marked with the small 
pox ; his hair was of a brownish hue. In point of address, his manner was 
blunt, awkward, and forbidding; but he spoke with great iluency ; and 
his simple yet impressive diction was couched in words which reminded his 
hearers of the terseness of Swift, 't hough he possessed a warm and lricndly 
disposition, he was fond of controversy, and inclined to satire. His observa- 
tion was keen and rapid ; his criticisms oil any inaccuracy of language or ex- 
pression, were frequently severe : yet this severity was always intended to 
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create mirth, and not by any moans to show Iiis own superiority, or to give the 
smallest olle nee. in his natural temper, he was cheerful, anil frequently used 
to amuse his messmates by composing acrostics on their favourites, in which he 
particularly excelled. As a professional man, he was a thorough seaman ; ami, 
like most of that profession, was kind, generous, and benevolent.” 

FKUHUVSON, Da Adam, was the son of the Kev. Adam Ferguson, parish 
minister of Logic Halt, in Perthshire, descended of the respectable family of 
Dunlallandy ; his mother was from the county of Aberdeen. He was born in 
llie year 1721, in the manse of his father’s parish, and was the youngest of a uu • 
morons family. Me received the rudiments of his education at the parish school ; 
hut his lather, who had devoted much of his time to the tuition of his son, be- 
came so fully convinced of the superior abilities of the hoy, that lie determined 
In spare no expense, hut to nllord him every advantage in the completion of his 
education, lie was accordingly sent to Perth and placed under the care of Mr 
Martin, who enjoyed great celebrity as a teacher. At this seminary Ferguson 
greatly distinguished himself, as well in the classical branches of education, a^ 
in the composition of essays ; an exercise which his master was in the habit of pre- 
scribing to his pupils, llis theses were not only praised at the time of their be- 
ing delivered, but were long preserved and shown with pride by Air Martin, ;u 
the production of a youthful scholar. In October, I 5«k), l orguson was, at th » 
age of lifteen, removed to the university of St Andrews, where he was particularly 
recommended to the notice of Mr Tullidelph, who had been lately promoted to 
the office of Principal of one of the colleges. At &t Andrews, there is an an- 
nual exhibition for four bursaries, when the successful competitors, in writing 
and translating Latin, obtain gratuitous hoard at the college table, during four 
years. Ferguson stood iirst among the competitors of the under-graduate course 
for the year he entered the college. At that period the farce k language was sel- 
dom taught in the grammar schools in Scotland; and although young Ferguson 
had thus honourably distinguished himself by his knowledge of Latin, he seems 
to have been unacquainted with (jireek. By his assiduity, however, he amply 
regained his lost time ; for so ardently did he apply himself to the study of that 
language, that, before the close of the session, he was able to construe Homer: 
nor did his ardour cease with his attendance at college, for during the vacation, 
he tasked himself to prepare one hundred lines of the Iliad every day, and fa- 
cility increasing as he advanced in knowledge, he was enabled to enlarge his 
task, so that by the commencement of the succeeding session, or term, he had 
gone through the whole poem. This laborious course of study enabled him to 
devote the succeeding years of his attendance at college to the attainment of a 
knowledge of mathematics, logic, metaphysics, am/ ethics. 

From iSt Andrews, on the close of his elementary studies, Mr Ferguson re- 
moved to Kdinburgh to mix with, and form a distinguished member of that 
galaxy of great men which illustrated the northern metropolis about the middle 
of the LSth century. Nor was it long before his acquaintance among those who 
were thus to shed a lustre over Scotland commenced, for soon after Ills arrival in 
Edinburgh, he became a member of a philosophical society, which comprehend- 
ed Dr Bobei tsun, Dr Blair, Air John Home, the author of “ Douglas,” and 
Mr Alexander Carlyle. A society composed of young men of abilities so emi- 
nent, it. may easily be believed, was an institution peculiarly well adapted to pro- 
mote intellectual improvement and the acquisition of knowledge. This society 
afterwards merged in the Speculative Society, which still exists, and has been the 
favourite resort of most of the young men of talent who have been educated in 
Fdiiiburgh during the last sixly years. 

“ In his ptivaie studies,” (we are informed by one of his most intimate friends,) 
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Mr Ferguson, while in Fdinburgh, devoted his chief attention “ to natural, mor- 
al, and political philosophy. llis strong and inquiring unprejudiced mind, 
versed in Grecian and Homan literature, rendered him a zealous friend ol* ra- 
tional and well-regulated liberty. He was a constitutional whig, equally re- 
moved from republican licentiousness and fcory bigotry. Aware that all political 
establishments ought to be for the good of the whole people, he wished the means 
to vary in different cases, according to the diversity of character and circumstan- 
ces ; and was convinced with Arislotle that the perfection or defect of the insti- 
tulioiis of one country does not necessarily imply either perfection or defect of the 
similar institutions of another ; and that restraint is necessary, in the inverse 
report! oil of general knowledge and virtue. These were the sentiments he 
cherished in his youth; these the sentiments he cherished in his old age.’ 5 

.Hr Ferguson was intended for the church, and had not pursued the study of 
divinity beyond two years, when, in 1 7 \ t, Mr Murray, brother to Lord Klibank, 
offered him the situation of deputy chaplain, under himself, in the 42d regiment. 
In order, however, to obtain a license as a preacher in the church of Scotland, 
it was necessary at that time to have studied divinity for six years, and although 
tiie fact of Ferguson having some slight knowledge of the Gaelic language, might 
have entitled him to have two of these years discounted, still no presbytery was 
authorized to have granted him his license, lie was therefore obliged to apply 
to the general assembly of the church of Scotland, when in consideration of the 
high testimonials which he produced from several professors, a dispensation was 
granted in his favour, and having passed his trials, he obtained his license as a 
preacher; immediately after which he joined his regiment, then in active ser- 
vice in Flanders, in a short time he had the good fortune to be promoted to 
the rank of principal chaplain. 

Mr Gibbon has declared tint the maireuvres of a battalion of mil it ia, of which 
he was colonel, had enabled him to comprehend and describe the evolutions of 
t lie Roman legion; and no doubt Mr Ferguson owed his knowledge of military 
affairs by which he was enabled to give such distinctness and liveliness to bis 
descriptions of wars anil battles, to the experience which he acquired while with 
his regiment on the continent. Nor did his service prove less beneficial to him b\ 
throwing open a wide and intensive lield of observation of the human cha- 
racter, and imparting a practical knowledge of the mainspring of political 
events. 

On the peace of Aiv-la-Chapelle, 31r Ferguson obtained leave of absence 
when he visited bis native country. At home, lie spent his time partly in l’erlli- 
shiro, wandering about in comparative idleness, enjoying the beautiful scenery 
which surrounded bis lather’s manse, and partly in the capital where he renewed 
his acquaintance with the friends of his youth. About this period he solicited 
the Duke of Athol for the living of Caputh, a beautiful and retired parish near 
Dunkeld, in Perthshire; he was, however, unsuccessful in his application, and ii 
was owing, perhaps, to this disappointment that he did not ask the living of Lo- 
gie Rait, on the death of his father, which took place shortly after. Having re- 
joined his regiment, lie seems thenceforward to have abandoned all intention of 
undertaking a parochial charge. Indeed, his talents did not peculiarly lit him 
for the otlice of a preacher; for although lie had acquired a great facility in 
writing, his sermons were rather moral essays than eloquent discourses. This, in 
a great measure, disqualified him for becoming a favourite with a presbyterian 
congregation, in which, from the want of a liturgy, so much always depends on 
the preacher's capacity to excite and sustain a spirit of devotion among ill’s hear- 
ei ’ s » by the warmth and energy of his exhortations. Although thus untitled by 
I he nature of his genius to shine as a preacher, Mr Ferguson’s great abilities, 

n. 2 N 
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Iiis polished maimers, and the benevolence of his disposition, peculiarly fitted 
him for taking- a prominent part in literature and in private society. 

In the year 1757, Mr Ferguson resigned the chaplaincy of the PM regiment, 
after which lie was employed for upwards of two years as private tutor in the 
family of the earl of Jlute; and in the year 1751), lie was chosen professor of 
natural philosophy, in the university of I'M inburgh ; which chair he retailed un- 
til the year 1701, when he obtained the professorship of moral philosophy — a 
chair much better suited to bis genius, and to tile course of study which lie bad 
pursued. 

In 1706, he published bis Essays on Civil Society. The object of this work 
is, — according to the favourite inode of the literary men with whom Ferguson 
associated, — to trace men through the several steps in his progress from barbarism 
to civilization. This, which was his first publication, contributed not a little to 
raise Mr Ferguson in public estimation, and the university of Edinburgh hasten- 
ed to confer on him the honorary degree of IAj. 1 ). In the same year, he re- 
visited the scenes of his youth, and delighted the old parishioners of his father 
by recollecting them individually, while they were no less proud that their parish 
haft produced a man who was held in such estimation in the world. During this 
year, also, he was married to 31 iss Jhirnet, from Aberdeenshire, the amiable niece 
of the distinguished professor Hluck, of Edinburgh. In order to render his lec- 
tures more useful to his pupils, Dr Ferguson, about tills time, published <£ h is in - 
stitules or synopsis of his lectures .” 

Dr Ferguson continued to enjoy the literary society of Fdinburgh, interrupted 
only by the recreation of cultivating a small farm in the neighbourhood of the 
city, until the year 1773; when he was induced by the liberal oilers of lord 
Chesterfield, nephew to the celebrated earl, to accompany him in his travels. 
After a tour through most of the countries of Europe, Dr Ferguson returned in 
1775, to the duties of his chair, which, during his absence, had been ably per- 
formed by the well known Dugald Stewart. This relief from liis academical 
duties, proved not only highly advantageous to Dr Ferguson in a pecuniary point 
of view', but contributed considerably to his improvement. Mis lectures on hi* 
return were not only numerously attended by the usual routine of students, hut 
by men of the first rank and talents in the country. We have the testimony of 
one, who, although young at the time, seems to have been well able to appreci- 
ate bis talents, as to Dr Ferguson’s manner as a lecturer. — Tile doctor’s mode of 
couiiiiunicating knowledge, was firm, manly, and impressive, but mild and ele- 
gant ; be was mild, but justly severe in bis rebukes to the inattentive and negli- 
gent. One day that he was engaged in that part of bis course that treated of the 
practical application of the moral qualities which* lie had before described, and 
was speaking of the folly of idleness and inattention to the business in hand, 
some thoughtless young men were whispering and trilling in the gallery. 4 Gen- 
tlemen, ’ said he, 4 please to attend, this subject peculiarly concerns you.’ ” In 
the year 1770, Dr Ferguson answered Dr Price’s production on civil and reli- 
gious liberty. 'I’be ground on which he differed with Dr Price, was on the ap- 
plicability of his doctrine to society and to imperfect man. 

We have an early notice of Dr Ferguson’s being engaged in the composition 
of his History of the Roman Republic in the following valuable letter, addressed 
by him to Edward Gibbon, dated Edinburgh, IHtli April, 1770 : — “ Dear sir, 
I should make some apology for not writing you sooner, an answer to your oblig- 
ing letter ; but if you should honour me frequently with such requests, you will 
find that, with very good intentions, 1 am a very dilatory and irregular corres- 
pondent. 1 am sorry to tell you, that our respectable friend, 3 Jr flume, is still 
declining in his health : lie is greatly emaciated, and loses strength, lie talks 
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familiarly of his near prospect of dying. liis mother, it seem 1 ?, died under t lio 
same symptoms ; and it appears so little necessary, or proper, to llaiter him, Ikit 
no one attempts it. 1 never observed his understanding more clear, or his In- 
mom* more pleasant or lively, lie lias a great aversion to lea\i:ig the trauquil- 
lity of his own house, to go in search of health among inns and hostlers. And 
his friends here gave way to him for some time ; hut now think it necessary that 
he should make an ellbrt to try what change of place and air, or anything else 
Sir John Pringle may advise, can do lor him. 1 left him this morning in the 
mind to comply in this article, and 1 hope, that he will be prevailed on to set 
out in a few days, lie is just now sixty-five.” 

“ 1 am very glad that the pleasure you give us, recoils a little on yourself, 
through our feehle testimony'. 1 have, as you suppose, been employed, at any 
intervals of leisure or rest 1 have had for some years, in taking notes or collect- 
ing materials for a history of the des I ruction that broke down the Roman repub- 
lic, and ended in the establishment of Augustus and iiis immediate successors, 
'file compliment you are pleased to pay, l cannot accept of, even to my 
subject. \ our subject now appears with advantages it was not supposed to liaio 
hail, and 1 suspect, that the magnificence of the mouldering ruin will appear 
more striking, than the same building, when the view' is perplexed witii scailold- 
iug, workmen, and disorderly lodgers, and the car is stunned with the noise of 
destructions and repairs, and the alarms of lire. The night which you be- 
gin to describe is solemn, and there arc gleams of light superior to what is to be 
found in any other time. 1 comfort myself, that as my trade is the study of hu- 
man nature, L could not fix on a more interesting corner of it, than the end of 
the Roman republic. Whether my compilations should ever deserve the atten- 
tion of any one besides myself, must remain to be determined after they are iar- 
llier advanced. I take the liberty to trouble you with the enclosed for .Air simitli, 
(i)r. Adam Smith,) whose uncertain stay in London makes me at a loss how to 
direct for him. You have both such reason to be pleased with the world just 
now, that L hope you are pleased with each other. 1 am, with the greatest 
respect, dear sir, your most obedient and humble servant, Anwi KkiujUson.” 
This letter is not only valuable from its intrinsic worth and the reference it has 
to the composition of the History of the Roman Republic, hut from its presenting, 
connected by one link, four of the greatest names in British literature. :Mr Fer- 
guson, however, was interrupted in the prosecution of his historical labours, hav- 
ing been, through the inlluenre of his friend Mr Duiidas, afterwards lord Mel- 
ville, appointed secretary to the commissioners sent, out to America in the year 
1 ‘ t , to negotiate an arrangement with our revolted colonies in that continent, 
fhe following historical detail will show tiie success of tin’s mission : — 

** In the beginning of June, 177S, the new commissioner arrived at Philadel- 
phia, more than a month after the ratification of the treaty with France had been 
loruially exchanged. 'The reception they met with was such as men ilm most 
opposite in their polities had foreseen and foretold. Dr Ferguson , secretary to 
the commission, was refused a passport to the Congress, and they were compelled 
to forward their pa pci’s by the common means. 

“ Tiie commissioners, at the very outset, made concessions far greater than 
the Americans, in their several petitions to the king, had requested or desired — 
greater, indeed, than the powers conferred upon them by the act seemed to au- 
thorize. Amongst the most remarkable of these, was the engagement to agree 
that no military force should be kept up in the dilferent states of America, with- 
out the consent of the general congress of the several assemblies — to concur in 
measures calculated to discharge the debts of America, and to raise the credit and 
value of the paper circulation — to admit of representatives from the several suites, 
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tvlio should have a seat and voice in the parliament of (.treat Britain — to establish 
a freedom of legislation and internal government, comprehending every privilege 
sliort of a total separation of interest, or consistent with that union of force in 
which the safety of tho common religion and liberty depends. 

“These papers, when laid before the Congress, were read with astonishment 
and regret, but from the declaration of independence, they had neither the will, 
nor the power to recede. An answer, therefore, brief but conclusive, was re- 
turned by the president, Henry Laurens, declaring, 4 that nothing but an ear- 
liest desire to spare the farther effusion of human blood could have induced them 
to read a paper containing expressions so disrespectful to his most Christian ma- 
jesty, their ally, or to consider of propositions so derogatory to the honour of 
an independent nation. The commission under which they act, supposes the 
people of America to he still subject to the crown of Great Britain, which is an 
idea utterly inadmissible.’ 'file president added, ‘ that he was directed to inform 
their excellencies of the inclination of the congress to peace, notwithstanding the 
unjust claims from which this war originated, ami the savage manner in which 
it had been conducted. They will, therefore, he ready to enter upon the con- 
sideration of a treaty of peace and commerce, not inconsistent with treaties al- 
ready subsisting, when the king of Great Britain shall demonstrate a sincere dis- 
position for that purpose; and the only solid proof of this disposition, will he an 
explicit acknowledgment of the independence of the United States, or the with- 
drawing his fleets and armies.’ ” Conduct so haughty oil the part of the Ameri- 
cans, necessarily put a stop to all farther negotiation, and the commissioners hav- 
ing, in a valedictory manifesto, appealed to the people, returned home. 

On his return to Scotland, l)r Ferguson resumed the charge of his class ami 
continued the preparation of the Homan History. That work made its appear- 
ance in the year 1783 ; and two years afterwards, he resigned the chair of moral 
philosophy in favour of Mr Dugald Stewart; while lie was himself permitted to 
retire on the salary of the mathematical class which Mr Stewart had held. Di- 
Ferguson then took up his residence at Manor, in the county of Decides, where 
he passed his time in literary ease and in tanning ; nil occupation for which lie had 
a peculiar taste, hut which he ultimately found so uupro/itahle, that he was glad to 
relinquish it. He seems also to have devoted his attention to the correction of 
his lectures, which he published in 179:}. 

While exempt from all cares and in the enjoyment of good health, and of a 
competent fortune, Dr Ferguson, in his old age, conceived the extraordinary pro- 
ject of visiting Home. He accordingly repaired once more to the continent, 
visiting the cities of Berlin and Vienna, where he was received with great atten- 
tion. His progress southward was, however, stopped by the convulsions conse- 
quent on the French revolution. To this great political phenomenon, J)r Fer- 
guson’s attention had been earnestly directed, and it is curious to know, that 
lie had drawn up (although he did not publish it) a memorial, pointing out the 
dangers to which the liberties of Furope were exposed, and proposing a con- 
gress with objects similar to those which occupied the congress of Vienna, in 
181k 

On 1; is return home, Dr Ferguson retired for the remainder of his life to St 
Andrews, a place endeared to him by early habits and admirably litted for the 
retreat of a literary man in easy circumstances. There, in addition to the pro- 
fessor of that ancient university, lie enjoyed the society of the patriotic George 
Dempster, of Duunichen ; and having had almost uninterrupted good health up 
(o the patriarchal age of ninety-three, he died on the of February, IHlii. 
“ He was,” to use the words of an intimate friend of the family, 44 the last great 
man of the preceding century, whose writings did honour to the age in which 
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Ihey lived, and to their country ; and none of them united in a more distinguished 
decree lhe acquirement of ancient learning, to a perfect knowledge of the world, 
oi* more cniineiitly added to the manners of a most accomplished gentleman the 
principles of the purest virtues.” 

In his person, J)r Ferguson was well formed, active, and muscular; liis com- 
plexion fair, his eyes blue, his features handsome, intelligent, and thoughtful. 
There is a very fine and correct portrait of him in an anti-room at (irompton 
throve, the seat of Sir John .kacphersoii. l.iilike many who have devoted them- 
selves to the abstruse study of philosophy, lie had an intimate knowledge of the 
world; having mixed much with courtiers, statesmen, politicians, and the learned 
and accomplished, not only in ( treat I’ritaiu, but. throughout Furope. His know- 
ledge of the human character was consequently accurate and extensive ; his man- 
ners were polished, simple, and unostentatious ; while Ills conversation was agreea- 
ble and instructive* Warned by an illness with which he was seized when about 
the age of fifty, resembling in its character an apoplectic til, lie abstained lr«,m 
the use of wine, and during the remainder of his life, lived most abstemiously, 
and enjoyed an uninterrupted course of good health. 1 1 is fortune was atlluenl. ; 

besides the fees and salaries of his class and the price of his works, he held two 
pensions, one from government of ,£ i00, and another from lord Chesterfield of 
a year. I»y these means, aided by a munificent gift from his pupil, Sir 
John Mncplicrson, he was enabled to purchase a small estate near St Andrews; 
be was also possessed of a house and garden in that city, on which lie expended 
a thousand pounds. 

Prod in the tenets of the church of Scotland, he was a respectful believer in 
the truths of revelation ; lie did not, however, conceive himself excluded from 
cultivating the acquaintance of those who were directly opposed to him in their 
religious opinions, and his intimate friendship with David Hume subjected him 
to the reprehension of the more rigid professors of Christianity. A list of those 
with whom Dr Ferguson maintained an intimate acquaintance and intercourse, 
would include all who rose to eminence during the Iasi half of the Itftli, ai d the 
early part of the present century. Dr Ferguson left six children: three sons, 
and three daughters : Adam, in the army, John, in the navy, and the third soil in 
the Fast India ( ’oinpaiiy's service. * 

FLHHUSON, Jamks, ail ingenious experimental philosopher, mechanist, and 
astronomer. Of this miracle of self-instruction and native genius, we cannot do 
better than give liis own account, as drawn up by himself a very lew years be- 
fore his death, and prefixed to liis “ Select Mechanical Kxercises.” It is one 
of the most interesting specimens of autobiography in the language. 

“ l was horn in the year 17 10, a lew miles from Keith, a little tillage in 
Panftshire, in the north of Scotland; and can with pleasure say, that my pa- 
rents, though poor, were religious and honest; lived in good repute with ail 
who knew them; and died with good characters. 

As my lather had nothing to support a large family but bis daily labour, and 
the profits arising from a few acres of land which lie united, ir. was not to he 
expected that he could bestow much on the education of his children : yet they 

* Tlu*. following is a list of Dr Ferguson’s works. 

‘‘ The History of Civil Society,” in om* volume, published 170G 
His Institutes of ISIoral Philosophy Nvo, I7<W. 

liis answer to Dr Price's celebrated oliscrval ions on Civil and Political Liberty , 177b. This 
pamphlet is peculiarly remarkable for lhe liberality and delicacy with which lie treats the 
principles and intention* «»f liis antagonist. 

“ The lli.-torv of die Progress and Termination of the Homan Hepub-ie,” ,‘t vote. llo,T?SM. 

And lastly, his rclehrati d work, entitled, the “ Principles of Moral and Political .Seinin', 
being chiefly a ret inspect of Lectures delivered in the College of Kdiiihurgli, ’ g \oN. 4to, I 
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were not neglected ; for, at his leisure hours, he taught them to read and 
write. And it was while he was teaching my elder brother to read the Scottish 
catechism that I acquired my reading. Ashamed to ask my father to instruct 
me, I used, when he and my brother were abroad, to take the catechism, and 
sLudy the lesson which lie had been teaching my brother ; and when any diffi- 
culty occurred, I went to a neighbouring old woman, who gave me such help as 
enabled me to read tolerably wed I before my father bail thought of teaching me. 

Some time after, he was agreeably surprised to find me reading by myself: 
lie thereupon gave me further instruction, and also taught me to write ; which, 
with about three months l afterwards had at the grammar-school at Keith, was 
all the education I ever received. 

My taste for mechanics arose from an odd accident. — When about, seven or 
eight years of age, a part of the roof of the house being decayed, my father, 
desirous of mending it, applied a prop and lever to an upright spar to raise it 
to its former situation ; and, to my great astonishment, 1 saw him, without con- 
sidering the reason, lift up the ponderous roof as if it had been a small weigh!. 
1 attributed tin's at first to a degree of strength that excited my terror as well 
as wonder: hut thinking further of the matter, I recollected, that he had ap- 
plied his strength to that end of the lever which was furthest from the prop ; 
and finding, on inquiry, that this was the means whereby the seeming womlei 
was effected, I began making levers (which 1 then called bars) ; and by apply- 
ing weights to them dilferent ways, 1 found the power gained by my bar was 
just in proportion to the lengths of the different parts of the bar on either side 
of the prop. — 1 then thought it was a great pity, that, by means of this bar, a 
weight could he raised hut a very little way. On this 1 soon imagined, that, by 
pulling round a wheel, the weight might he raised to any height by tying a 
rope to tlie weight, and winding the rope round the axle of the wheel ; and 
that the power gained must he just as great, as the wheel was broader than tic* 
axle was thick ; and found it to be exactly so, by hanging one weight to a 
rope put round the wheel, and another to the rope that coiled round the axle. 
So that, in these two machines, it appeared very plain, that their advantage was 
as great as the space gone through by the working power exceeded the space 
gone through by the weight. And this property 1 also thought must, take place 
in a wedge for cleaving wood; but then 1 happened not to think of the screw. 
— lly means of a turning lathe which my father had, and sometimes used, and a 
little knife, I was enabled to make wheels and other things necessary lor my 
purpose. 

1 then wrote a short account of these machines, and sketched out figures of 
them with a pen, imagining it. to he the first treatise of the kind that ever was 
written: hut found my mistake, when l afterwards showed it to a gentleman, 
who told me that these tilings were known long before, and showed me a 
printed book in which they were treated of: and 1 was much pleased when 1 
found, that my account (so far as 1 had carried it) agreed with the principles <*i 
mechanics in the book he showed me. And from that time my mind preserved 
a constant tendency to improve in that science. 

But as my father could not afford to maintain me while 1 w r as in pursuit only 
of these matters, and l was tat her too young and weak for hard labour, he p= t 
me out to a neighbour to keep sheep, which I continued to do for some years ; 
and in that time 1 began to study the stars in the night. In the day-time l 
amused myself by making models of mills, spinning-wheels, and such other 
things as 1 happened to see. 

I then wenl to serve a considerable firmer in the neighbourhood, whose name 
was James Glashaii. 1 found him very kind and indulgent : hut he soon oh- 
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served, that in the evenings, when my work was over, I went into a field with 
a blanket about me, laydown oil my bark, and stretched a thread with small 
heads upon it, at anus-length, between my eye and the stars, sliding the heads 
upon it till they hid such and such stars from my eye, in order to take their ap- 
parent distances from one another, and then, laying the thread down on a pa- 
per, l marked the stars thereon by the beads, according to their respective 
positions, having a candle by me. My master at first laughed at me, but when 
l explained my meaning to him, lie encouraged me to go on ; and that l 
might make fair copies in the day-time of what L had done in the night, lie 
often worked for me himself. 1 shall always have a respect, for the memory of 
that man. 

One day he happened to send me with a message to ltev. Mr John Hilchrist, 
minister at Keith, to whom 1 had been known from my childhood. I carried 
my star- pa pers to show’ them to him, and found him looking over a large parcel 
of maps, which I surveyed with great pleasure, as they were the first I had ever 
seen, lie then told me, that the earth is round like a ball, and explained the 
map of it to me. I requested him to lend me that map, to take a copy of it in 
the evenings, lie cheerfully consented to this, giving me at the same time a 
pair of compasses, a ruler, pens, ink, and paper; and dismissed me with ail in- 
junction not. to neglect my master’s business by copying the map, which I might 
keep as long as 1 pleased. 

for this pleasant employment, my master gave me more time than l could 
reasonably expert; and often took the tlireshing-tlail out of my hands, and 
worked himself, while I sat by him in the bar n, busy with my compasses, ruler, 
and pen. 

When I had finished flic copy, 1 asked leave to carry home the map ; lie 
told me l was at liberty to do so, and might stay two hours to converse with 
the minister. — In my way thither, I happened to pass by the school at which I 
had been before, and saw a genteel-looking man, whose name I afterwards 
learnt was (Jantley, painting a sun-dial on the wall. I stopt a while to observe 
him, and the schoolmaster came out, and asked me what parcel it was that l had 
under my arm. 1 showed him the map, and the copy l had made of it, where- 
with he appeared to he very well pleased; and asked me whether l should not 
like to learn of 3Ir Cantley to make sun-dials ? Mr Cnntley looked at the copy of 
lie* map, and commended it much ; telling the schoolmaster, Mr John Skinner, 
that it was a pity l did not meet with notice and encouragement. I had a 
good deal of conversation with him, and found him to he quite affable and com- 
municative ; which made me think 1 should he extremely happy if 1 could he 
further acquainted with him. 

I then proceeded with the map to the minister, and showed him the copy 
of if. While we were conversing together, a neighbouring gentleman, Thomas 
f *rant., esq. of Achoynaney, happened to come in, and the minister immediately 
introduced me to him, showing him what I had done. He expressed great sat- 
isfaction, asked me some questions about the construction of maps, and told me, 
that if l would go and live at his house, he would order his butler, Alexander 
I a utley, to give me a great deal of instruction, binding that this Cantley was 
the man whom I had seen painting the sun-dial, and of whom I had already 
conceived a very high opinion, I told ’squire (iranl, that L should rejoice to be 
a t his house as soon as the time was expired for which I was engaged with my 
present master. He very politely ottered to put one in my place, hut this I 
declined. 

W hen the term of my servitude was out, T left my good master, and went 
to the gentleman’s house, where 1 quickly found mysell with a most humane 
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good family. .Mr Gantley the butler soon became my friend, and continued so 
(ill In's death. Jle was the most extraordinary man that 1 ever was acquainted 
with, or perhaps ever shall see ; for lie was a complete master of arithmetic, a 
good mathematician, a master of music on every known instrument except the 
harp, understood Latin, brcnrli, and Greek, let blood extremely well, and 
could even prescribe as a physician upon any urgent occasion, lie was what is 
generally called self-taught; but 1 think he might with much greater propriety 
have been termed, God Almighty’s scholar. 

lie immediately began to teach me decimal arithmetic, and algebra; for 
1 had already learnt vulgar arithmetic, at my leisure hours from books, lie 
then proceeded to teach me the elements of geometry ; but, to my inexpressible 
grief, just, as 1 was beginning that branch of science, lie left Air Grant, ami 
went to the late earl Life’s, at several miles distance. 'The good family 1 was 
then with could not prevail with me to stay after he was gone ; so 1 left them, 
and went to my father’s. 

He had made me a present of Gordon's Geographical Grammar, which, at 
that time, was to me a great treasure. There is no figure of a globe in it, al- 
though it contains a tolerable description of the globes, and their use. Worn 
Ibis description l made a globe in three weeks at my lather’s, having turned 
the hall thereof out of a piece of wood ; which ball 1 covered with paper, and 
delineated a map of the world upon it, made the meridian ring and horizon of 
wood, covered them with paper, and graduated them: and was happy to find, 
that by my globe, which was the lirst 1 ever saw, I could solve the problems. 

Ibit iliis was not likely to afford me bread; and l could not think of slav- 
ing with my lather, who, I knew full well could not maintain me in that, way, 
as it could be of no service to him; and lie had, without my assistance, hands 
sufficient for all his work. 

1 then went to a miller, thinking it would be a very easy business to attend 
the mill, and that 1 should have a great deal of leisure time to study decimal 
arithmetic and geometry. lint my master, being too loud of tippling at an 
ale-liouse, left the whole care of the mill to me, and almost starved me for want 
of victuals; so that I was glad when 1 could have a little oat-meal mixed with 
cold water to eat. 1 was engaged for a year in that man’s service ; at the end 
of which 1 left him, and returned in a very weak state to iny father’s. 

Soon after I had recovered my former strength, a neighbouring farmer, 
who practised as a physician in that part of tile country, came to my fathers, 
wanting to have me as a labouring servant. My father advised me to go to Dr 
Young, telling me that the doctor would instruct me in that part of his business. 
'This be promised to do, which was a temptation jlo me. Hut instead of per- 
forming his promise, lie kept me constantly at very hard labour, and never 
once showed me one of his hooks. All his servants complained that lie was the 
hardest master they had ever lived with ; and it was my misfortune to be en- 
gaged with him for half a year. Hut at the end of three months 1 was so much 
overwrought, that 1 was almost disabled, which obliged me to leave him; and 
he was so unjust, as to give me nothing at all for the time I had been with him, 
because l did not complete my half year’s service ; though he knew that I was 
not able, and had seen me working for the last fortnight as much as possible 
with one hand and arm, when I could not lift the other from my side. And 
what 1 thought was particularly hard, he never once tried to give me the least 
relief, further than once bleeding me, which rather did me hurt than good, as 
1 was very weak, and much emaciated. I then went to my father’s, where l 
was coniincd for two months on account of my hurt, and despaired of ever re- 
covering the use of my left arm. And during all that time the doctor never 
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once came to see me, although the distance was not quite two miles. Hut my 
friend Mr Cantlcy hearing of my misfortune, at twelve miles’ distance, sent me 
proper medicines and applications, by means of which 1 recovered the use of my 
arm ; hut found myself too weak to think of going into service again, and had 
entirely lost my appetite, so that 1 could take nothing but a draught of milk 
once a day, for many weeks. 

In order to amuse myself in this low state, I made a wooden clock, the 
frame of which was also of wood ; and it kept time pretty well. The bell on 
which the hammer struck the hours w r as the neck of a broken bottle. Having 
then no idea how any time-keeper could go but by a weight and a line, I won- 
dered how a watch could go in all positions, and was sorry that f had never 
thought of asking Mr Cantley, who could very easily have informed me. But 
happening one day to see a gentleman ride by my father’s house, which was 
close by a public road, T asked him what o’clock it then was : he looked at his 
watch, and told me. As he did that with so much good-nature, 1 begged of 
him to show me the inside of his watch ; and 1 hough he was an entire stranger, 
he immediately opened the watch, and put it into my hands. 1 saw the spring- 
box with part of the chain round it, and asked him what it was that made the 
box turn round ; lie told me that it was turned round by a steel spring within 
it. Having then never seen any other spring than that of my father’s gun- 
lock, l asked how a spring within a box could turn the box so often round as 
to wind all the chain upou it. He answered that the spring was long and thin, 
that one end of it was fastened to the axis of the box, and the other end to the 
inside of the box, that the axis was fixed, and the box was loose upon it. I 
told him I did not yet thoroughly understand the matter: — ‘Well, my lad,’ 
says lie, * take a long thin piece of whalebone, hold one end of it fast between 
your linger and thumb, and wind it round your finger, it will then endeavour 
to unwind itself ; and if you lix the other end of it to the inside of a small 
hoop, and leave it to itself, it will turn the hoop round and round, and wind 
up a thread tied to the outside of the hoop.’ — I thanked the gentleman, and 
told him that I understood the thing very well. T then tried to make a watch 
with wooden wheels, and made the spring of whalebone; but found that I could 
not make the watch go when the balance was put on, because the teeth of the 
wheels were rather too weak to hear the force of a spring sufficient to move the 
balance ; although the wheels would run fast enough when the balance was 
taken offi I enclosed the whole in a wooden case very little bigger than a 
breakfast tea-cup ; but a clumsy neighbour one day looking at my watcli, hap- 
pened to let it fall, and turning hastily about to pick it up, set his fool upon it, 
ami crushed it all to pieces ; which so provoked my father, that lie was almost 
ready to beat the mail, and discouraged me so much that I never attempted to 
make such another machine again, especially as 1 was thoroughly convinced I 
could never make one that would be of any real use. 

As soon as I was able to go abroad, 1 carried my globe, clock, and copies 
of some other maps besides that of tlie world, to the late Sir James Dunbar of 
Durn, about seven miles from where my father lived, as I bad heard that Sir 
Janies was a very good-natured, friendly, inquisitive gentleman. He received 
me in a very kind manner, was pleased with what i showed liim, and desired I 
W'ould clean liis clocks. This, for the first time, I attempted ; and then began 
to pick up some money in that way about the country, making Sir James’s 
house my home at his desire. 

Two large globular stones stood on tlie top of his gate; on one of them 1 
painted with oil colours a map of the terrestrial globe, and on the other a map 
oi the celestial, from a planisphere of the stars which I copied on paper from a 
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iwlcstial globe belonging to a neighbouring gentleman. The poles of the 
painted globes stood toward the poles of the heavens ; on each the twenty-four 
hours were placed around the equinoctial, so as to show the time of the day 
when the sun shone out, by the boundary where the half of the globe at any 
time enlightened by the sun, was parted from the other half in the shade ; the 
enlightened parts of the terrestrial globe answering to the like enlightened parts 
of the earth at all times. So that whenever the sun shone on the globe, one 
might see to what places the sun was then rising, to what places it was setting, 
and all the places where it was then day or night, throughout the earth. 

During the time I was at Sir James’s hospitable house, his sister, the hon- 
ourable lady Dipplo came there on a visit, and Sir Janies introduced me to her. 
She asked me whether I could draw patterns for needle-work on aprons and 
gow r ns. On showing me some, 1 undertook the work, and drew several lbr her ; 
some of which were copied from her patterns, and the rest I did according to 
my own fancy. On tin's, 1 was sent for by other ladies in the country, and be- 
gan to think myself growing very rich by the money 1 got for such drawings, 
out of which 1 had the pleasure of occasionally supplying the wants of my poor 
father. 

Vet all this while 1 could not leave olV star-gazing in the nights, and taking 
the places of the planets among the stars by my above-mentioned thread. I*v 
this, I could observe how the planets changed their places among the stars, and 
delineated their paths on the celestial map, which I had copied from the above- 
mentioned celestial globe. 

Hy observing what constellations the ecliptic passed through in that map, 
and comparing these with the starry heaven, l was so impressed as sometimes to 
imagine that I saw the ecliptic in the heaven, among the stars like a broad 
circular road for the sun’s apparent course ; and fancied the paths of the planets 
to resemble the narrow ruts made by cart-wheels, sometimes on one side of a 
plain road, and sometimes on the other, crossing the road at small angles, but 
never going far from either side of it. 

Sir James’s house was full of pictures and prints, several of which 1 copied 
with pen and ink ; this made him think I might become a painter. 

Lady Dipple had been but a few weeks there when William Baird, Esq. of 
Auchmeddeu came on a visit ; he was the husband of one of that lady’s daugh- 
ters, and I found him to be very ingenious and communicative ; he invited me 
to go to Ills house, and stay some time with him, telling me that L should ha\e 
free access to his library, whirl i was a very large one, and that he would fur- 
nish me with nil sorts of implements for drawing. 1 went thither, and stayed 
about eight months ; but was much disappointed iti finding no books of astrono- 
my in his library, except what was in the two volumes of Harris's Lexicon Tech- 
nicum, although there were many books on geography and other sciences. 
Several of these indeed were in Latin, and more in French, which being lan- 
guages that 1 did not understand, 1 had recourse to him for what I w r anted to 
know of these subjects, which he cheerfully read to me ; and it was ns easy lor 
him at sight to read Knglish from a (-wreck, Latin, or French book, as from an 
Ktiglish one. lie furnished me with pencils and Indian ink, showing me how 
to draw with them ; and although he had but an indifferent hand at that work, 
yet he was a very acute judge, and consequently a very lit person for showing 
me how to correct my own work. He was the first who ever sat to me for a 
picture ; and I found it was much easier to draw from the life than from any 
picture whatever, as nature was move striking than any imitation of it. 

Lady Dipple came to his house in about half a year after I went thither; 
aud as they thought I had a genius for painting, they consulted together about 
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\vJiii 1 might be the best way to put me forward. Mr Haird thought it would be 
no dillicult matter to make a collection for me among the neighbouring gentle- 
men, to put me to a painter at Edinburgh ; but he found, upon trial, that 
nothing worth the while could bo done among them: and as to himself, he 
could not do much that way, because he had but a small estate, and a very nu- 
merous family. 

Lady Dipplc then told me that she was to go to Edinburgh next spring, 
and that if 1 would go thither, she would give me a year’s bed and board at her 
house, gratis ; and make all the interest she could for me among her acquain- 
tance there. 1 thauktully accepted of her kind oiler; and instead of giving me 
one year, she gave me two. 1 carried with me a letter of recommendation from 
the lord X’itsligo, a near neighbour of ’squire I laird’s, to Mr John Alexander, a 
painter in Edinburgh, who allowed me to pass ail hour every day at his house, 
for a month, to copy from his drawings ; and said he would teach me to paint 
in oil-colours if l would serve him seven years, and my friends would maintain 
me all that time ; hut this was too much for me to desire them to do, nor did X 
choose to serve so long. 1 was then recommended to other painters, but they 
would do nothing without money ; so L was quite at a loss what to do. 

In a few titles after this, 1 received a letter of recommendation from my 
good friend ’squire Hail’d, to the I lev. Dr Robert Keith at Edinburgh, to whom 
1 gave an account of my bad success among the painters there, lie told me, 
that if X would copy from nature, l might do without their assistance, as all the 
rules lor drawing signified hut very little when one came to draw from the life ; 
and by what he had seen of my drawings brought from the north, he judged X 
might succeed very well in drawing pictures from the life, in Indian ink, on 
vadium. lie then sat to me for his own picture, and sent me with it, and a let- 
ter of recommendation, to the right honourable the lady Jane Douglas, who 
lived with her mother, (lie marchioness of Douglas, at Merchiston-house, near 
Edinburgh. Moth the marchioness and lady Jane behaved to me in the most 
friendly manlier, on Dr Keith’s account, and sat for their pictures, telling me at 
the same time, that 1 was in the very room in which lord Napier invented and 
computed the logarithms ; and that if 1 thought it would inspire me, 1 should 
always have the same room whenever 1 came to Merchiston. 1 stayed there 
several days, raid drew several pictures of lady Jane, of whom it was hard to say, 
whether the greatness of her beauty, or the goodness of her temper and dispo- 
sition, was the most predominant. She sent these pictures to ladies of her ac- 
quaintance, in order to recommend me to them; by which means l soon had as 
much business as 1 could possibly manage, so as not only to put a good deal of 
money ill my own pocket, but also to spare what was sufficient to help to supply 
my father and mother in their old age. Thus a business was providentially put 
into my hands, which 1 followed for six and twenty years. 

Lady Hippie, being a woman of the strictest piety, kept a watchful eye 
over me at iirst, and made me give hot* ail exact account at night of what fami- 
lies l had been in throughout the day, and of the money l had received. She 
look the money each night, desiring I would keep an account of what 1 had put 
into her hands; telling me, that X should duly have out of it what I wanted for 
clothes, and to send to my father. Hut in less than half a year, she told mo 
that she would thenceforth trust me with being my own hanker; for she had 
made a good deal of private inquiry how 1 line! behaved when I was out of her 
fright through the day, and was satisfied with my conduct. 

Luring my two years' stay at lMliuburgh, 1 somehow took a violent inclina- 
-ion to study anatomy, surgery, and physic, all from reading of hooks, and con- 
versing w Jth gentlemen on these subjects, which for that time put all thoughts of 
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astronomy out of my mind; and i liad no inclination to become acquainted wif.li 
any one there who taught either mathematics or astronomy, for nothing would 
serve me hut to be a doctor. 

At the end of the second year I left Edinburgh, and went to see my father, 
thinking myself tolerably well qualified to he a physician in that part of the 
country, and 1 carried a good deal of medicines, plaisters, &c. thither ; but to 
my mortification I soon found that all my medical theories and study were of 
little use in practice. And then, finding that very few paid me for the medi- 
cines they liad, and that l was far from being so successful as I could wish, I 
quite left off that business, and began to think of hiking to the more sure one of 
drawing pictures .again. For this purpose 1 went to Inverness, where 1 had 
eight months’ business. 

When 1 was there, I began to think of astronomy again, and was heartily 
sorry for having quite neglected it at Edinburgh, where 1 might have improved 
my knowledge by conversing with those who were very able to .assist me. I 
began to compare the ecliptic with ils twelve signs, through which the sun goes 
in twelve months, to the circle of twelve hours on the diabplnte of a watch, the 
hour-hand to the suu, and the minute hand to the moon, moving in the ecliptic, 
the one always overtaking the other at a place forwarder than it did at their last 
conjunction before. On this, 1 contrived and finished a scheme on paper, for 
showing the motions and places of the suu and moon in the ecliptic on each day 
of the year, perpetually; and consequently, the days of all the new and full 
moons. 

To this 1 wanted to add a method for showing the eclipses of tho sun and 
moon ; of which 1 knew the cause long before, by having observed that the 
moon was for one half of her period on the north side of the ecliptic, and for 
the other half on the south, lint not having observed her course long enough 
among the stars by my above-mentioned thread, so as to delineate her path on 
my celestial map, in order to find the two opposite points of the ecliptic in 
which her orbit crosses it, 1 was altogether at a loss how and where in the 
ecliptic, in my scheme, to place these intersecting points : this was in the year 

At last, I recollected that when 1 was with ’squire Grant of Auclioynaney, 
in the year 1730, I had read, that on the 1st of January, 1090, the moon’s as- 
cending node was in the 10th minute of the first degree of Aries ; and that her 
nodes moved backward through the whole ecliptic in 18 years and 221 days, 
which was at (lie rate of 3 minutes 1 1 seconds every 24 horn's. Hut as 1 scarce 
knew in the year 1730 what the moon’s nodes meant, 1 took no farther notice 
of it at that time. # 

However, iii the year 1731), I set to work at Inverness; and after a tedious 
calculation of the slow motion of the nodes from January lli ( J0, to January 
1710, it appeared to me, that (if 1 was sure 1 had remembered right) the moon’s 
ascending node must he in 23 degrees 25 minutes of Cancer at the beginning 
of the year 1 7 10. And so 1 added tlie eclipse part to my scheme, and called 
it, the Astronomical Uotula. 

When 1 had finished it, I showed it to the liev. Mr Alexander Macbean, 
one of the ministers at Inverness; who told me he had a set of almanacs by 
him for several years past, and would examine it by the eclipses mentioned in 
them. We examined it together, and found that it agreed throughout with the 
days of all the new and full moons and eclipses mentioned in these almanacs ; 
which made me think I had constructed it upon true astronomical principles. 
On this, Mr Macbean desired me to write to Mr IMaclaurin, professor of lnatlie- 
mulic* at Edinburgh, and give him ail account of tlie methods by which 1 liad 
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formed my plan, requesting him to correct it where it was wrong. He returned 
me a most polite and friendly answer, although 1 had never seen him during my 
slay at Edinburgh, and informed me, that 1 had only mistaken the radical mean 
place of the ascending node by a quarter of a degree ; and that if 1 would send 
llie drawing of my rotula to him, he would examine it, and endeavour to pro- 
cure me a subscription to defray the charges of engraving it on copper-plates, 
if I chose to publish it. I then made a new and correct drawing of it, and sent 
it to him : who soon got me a very handsome subscription, by setting the exam- 
ple himself, and sending subscription papers to others. 

I then returned to Edinburgh, and had the rotula- plates engraved there by 
i\lr Cooper. 1 It lias gone through several impressions; ami always sold very 
well till the year 1752, when the style was changed, which rendered it quite 
useless. Mr Maclauriu received me with the greatest civility when L lirst went 
to see him at Edinburgh, lie then became an exceeding good friend to me, 
and continued so till his death. 

One day 1 requested him to show' me his orrery, which he immediately did; 

I was greatly delighted with the motions of the earth and moon in it, and wamld 
gladly have seen the wheel-work, which was concealed in a brass box, and the 
box and planets above it wore surrounded by ail ariuillary sphere. Hut he told 
me, that he never had opened it; and 1 could easily perceive that it could not 
be opened but by the hand of some ingenious clock-maker, and not without a 
great deal of time and trouble. 

After a good deal of thinking and calculation, l found that 1 could con- 
trite the wheel-work for turning the planets in such a machine, and giving them 
their progressive motions; but should he very well satisfied if I could make ail 
orrery to show the motions of the earth and moon, and of the sun round its 
axis. 1 then employed a turner to make me a sufficient number of wheels ami 
axles, according to patterns which 1 gave him in drawing; and after having cut 
the teeth in the wheels by a knife, and put the whole together, I found that it 
answered all my expectations. It showed the sun’s motion round its axis, tho 
diurnal and annual motions of the earth on its inclined axis, which kept its 
parallelism in its whole course round the sun ; the motions and phases of the 
moon, with the retrograde motion of the nodes of her orbit; and consequently, 
all the variety of seasons, the different lengths of days ami nights, the days of 
the new and full moons, and eclipses. 

When it was all completed except the box that covers the wheels, 1 showed 
it to Mr Maclauriu, who commended it in presence of a great many young gen- 
tlemen who attended his lectures, lie desired me to read them a lecture on 
if, which l did without any hesitation, seeing I had no reason to he afraid of 
speaking before a great and good mail who was my friend. Soon after that, I 
sent it in a present to flic reverend and ingenious Mr Alexander Irvine, one of 
tl»e ministers at Elgin, in Scotland. 

I then made a smaller ami neater orrery, of which all Ihe wheels were of 
ivory, and 1 cut the teeth in them with a tile. This was done in the beginning 
of the year 174<3 ; and in May, that year, 1 brought it with me to London, 
where it was soon after bought by Sir Dudley Rider. I have made six orreries 
since that time, and there are not any two of them in which the wheel-work is 
alike, for I could never bear to copy one tiling of that kind from another, be- 
cause I still saw there was great room for improvements. 

1 had a letter of recommendation from Mr Huron Eldin at Edinburgh, to 
the right honourable Stephen Eoyntz, Esq. at St James’s, who had been preccp- 

1 < ’oopur was master to tin* justly celebrated Sir Robert Strange, who was at that time liis 
Hppivniicc. 
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tor to his royal highness the late duke of Cumberland, and was well known to 
bo possessed of all the good qualities that can adorn a human mind. To me, 
his goodness was really beyond my power of expression ; and I had not been a 
month in London till lie informed me, that he had written to an eminent profes- 
sor of mathematics to take me into his house, and give me board and lodging, 
with all proper instructions to qualify me for teaching a mathematical school lie 
(Mr Poyntz) had in view for me, and would get me settled in it. This I should 
have liked very well, especially as I began to bo tired of drawing pictures ; in 
which, l confess, 1 never strove to excel, because my mind was still pursuing 
things more agreeable, lie soon after told me, he had just received an answer 
from the mathematical master, desiring I might be sent immediately to him. 
On bearing this, l told Mr l’oyutz that I did not know how to maintain my 
wife during the time 1 must be under tlie master’s tuition. What, says he, are 
you a married man ? I told him I had been so ever since May, in the year 
173 !). He said he was sorry for it, because it quite defeated his scheme, as the 
master of the school he had in view for me must be a bachelor. 

lie then asked me wiiat business I Intended to follow? 1 answered, that 1 
knmv of none besides that of drawing pictures. On this lie desired me to draw 
the pictures of his lady and children, that lie might show them, in order to re- 
commend me to others ; and told me, that when L was out of business l should 
come to him, and he would find me as much as lie could; and 1 soon found as 
much as 1 could execute, but he died in a few years after, to my inexpressible 
grief. 

Soon afterward, it appeared to me, that although the moon goes round the 
earth, and that the sun is far on Ihe outside of the moon’s orbit, yet the moon’s 
motion must he in a line, that is, always concave toward the sun ; and upon 
making a delineation representing her absolute path in the heavens, I found it 
to be really so. 1 then made a simple machine for delineating both her path 
and the earth’s on a long paper laid on the tloor. I carried the machine and 
delineation to the late Marlin Koikes, Ksq. president of the royal society, on a 
Thursday afternoon, lie expressed great satisfaction at seeing it, as it was a 
new discovery ; and took mo that evening with him to the royal society, where 
1 showed the delineation, and the method of doing it. 

When the business of the society was over, one of the members desired me 
to dine with him next. Saturday at Hackney, telling me that his name was 
Kilicott, and that he was a watchmaker. 

1 accordingly went to llackney, and was kindly received by Mr John 
Kilicott, who then showed me the very same kind of delineation, and part of 
the machine by which he had done it ; telling ifte that lie had thought of it 
twenty years before. I could easily see by the colour of the paper, and of the 
ink lines upon it, that it must have been done many years before 1 saw it. He 
then told me what was very certain, that he had neither stolen the thought from 
me, nor had I from him. And from that time till his death, Mr Kilicott was 
one of my best friends. The figure of this machine and delineation is in the 
7 111 plate of my book of Astronomy. 

80011 after the style was changed, I had my rotula new engraved; but have 
neglected it too much, by not titling it up and advertising it. After this, X 
drew out a scheme, and had it engraved, for showing all the problems of the 
rotula except the eclipses; and in place of that, it shows the limes of rising and 
setting of the sun, moon, and slurs ; and the positions of the stars for any time 
of the night. 

In the year 1747 , I published a dissertation on the phenomena of the Har- 
vest 31 0011, with the description of a new’ orrery, in which there are only lour 
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wheels. But having never had grammatical education, nor time to study the 
rules of just composition, I acknowledge that I was afraid to put it to the press ; 
and for the same cause l ought to have the same feat's still. But having the 
pleasure to find that this my first work was not ill received, I was emboldened 
to go on, in publishing my Astronomy, Mechanical Lectures, Tables and Tracts 
relative to several arts and sciences, the Young Gentleman and Lady’s Astro- 
nomy, a small treatise on Electricity, and the following sheets. 

In Hie year 1748, 1 ventured to read lectures on the eclipse of the sun that 
fell on the 14th of July in that year. Afterwards 1 began to read astronomical 
lectures on an orrery which 1 made, and of which the figures of ail the wheel- 
work .are contained in the (ith and 7th plates of this book. 1 next began to 
make an apparatus for lectures on mechanics, and gradually increased the ap- 
paratus for other parts of experimental philosophy, buying from others what l 
could not make for myself, till 1 brought it to its present state. 1 then entirely 
left off drawing pictures, and employed myself in the much pleasanter business 
of reading lectures on mechanics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, pneumatics, electri- 
city, and astronomy ; in all which, my encouragement has been greater than 1 
could have expected. 

The best machine 1 ever contrived is the eclipsarcon, of which there is a 
figure in the l.’ltli plate of my Astronomy. It shows the time, quantity, dura- 
tion, and progress of solar eclipses, at all parts of the earth. My next host 
contrivance is the universal dialing cylinder, of which there is a figure in the 
Nth plate of the supplement to my Mechanical Lectures. 

It is now' thirty years since 1 came to London, and during all that time I 
have met with the highest instances of friendship from all ranks of people, both 
in town and country, which 1 do here acknowledge with the utmost respect and 
gratitude ; and particularly the goodness of our present gracious sovereign, who, 
out of liis privy purse, allows me fifty pounds a year, which is regularly paid 
without any deduction/ 9 

To this narrative we shall add the few particulars which are necessary to 
complete the view of Ferguson’s life and character. 1 

Ferguson was honoured with the royal bounty, which lie himself mentions, 
through the mere zeal of king George 111. in behalf of science. 1 1 is majesty 
had attended some of the lectures of the ingenious astronomer, and often sent 
for him, after his accession, to converse upon scientific and curious topics, lie 
liad the extraordinary honour of being elected a member of the royal society, 
without paying either the initiatory or the annual fees, which were dispensed 
with in his case from a supposition of his being too poor to pay them without 
inconvenience. From the same idea, many persons gave him very handsome 
presents. But to the astonishment of all who knew him, he died worth about 
six thousand pounds. 

“ Ferguson," says Charles llutton, in his Mathematical Dictionary, “ must he 
allowed to have been a very uncommon genius, especially in mechanical con- 

1 The following is a succinct list of liis published works : — 1. Astronomical Tables, ami 
Precepts for calculating the true times ol* New and Full Mouiis, &e. 1703. 2. Tables and 

Tracts relative to several arts and sciences, 17U7. 3. An Easy introduction to Astronomy, 

hir joung gentlemen and ladies, 2nd edit. I7fi0. 4. Astronomy explained upon Sir Isaac 
Newton’s Principles, 5lh edit. 1772. 5. Lectures on select subjects in Mechanics, Hydrosta- 
tics, Pneumatics and Optics, 4th edit. 17752. 6- Select Mechanical Exercises, with a short 

•iccount of the life of the author, l>y himself, 1773. 7. The Art ol* Drawing in Perspective 

■Miale Easy, 1775. 8. An Introduction to Electricity, 1775. 9. Two Letters to the Rev. 
Mr .John Kenned)', 1775. 10. A Third Letter to the Rev. Mr John Kennedy, 1775. He 
'"inmunientcd also several letters to the Royal Society, which are printed in their Transac- 
tions. In 1805, a very valuable edition of liis lectures was published at Edinburgh by Dr 
Jirrwster, in 2 vuls. 8vo, with notes and an appendix, the whole adapted to the present state of 
die arts:; ml sciences. 
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trivanccs ami inventions, for lie constructed many madiines himself in a very 
neat manner, lie had also a good taste in astronomy, as well as in natural ami 
experimental philosophy, and was possessed of a happy manner of explaining 
himself in a clear, easy, and familiar way. 11 is general mathematical know, 
ledge, however, was little or nothing. Of algebra he understood but little more 
than the notation ; and he has often told me that lie could never demonstrate 
one proposition in Kuclid’s Elements ; his constant method being to satisfy him- 
self as to the truth of any problem, with a measurement by scale and compas- 
ses.” lie was a man of very clear judgment in any thing that he professed, 
and of unwearied application to study : benevolent, meek, and innocent in Iin 
manners as a child : humble, courteous, and communicative : instead of pedan- 
try, philosophy seemed to produce in him only diffidence and urbanity — a hue 
for mankind and for bis Maker. His whole life was an example of resignation 
and Christian piety, lie might be called an enthusiast in his love of Hod, if 
religion founded on such substantial and enlightened grounds as his was, could 
be like enthusiasm. After a long and useful life, unhappy in his family con- 
nect ions, in a feeble and pro (various state of health, worn out with study, age, 
and iulirmities, he died on the Kith of November, L77f>. 

u Ferguson’s only daughter,” says Mr Nichols in his life of Tlowyer, “ was 
lost in a very singular manner, at about the age of eighteen. She was remark- 
able for the elegance of her person, the agreeableness and vivacity of her con- 
versation, and in philosophic genius and knowledge, worthy of such a lather, 
llis soil, Mr Murdoch Ferguson, was a surgeon, and attempted to settle at limy, 
staid hut a Jiltle while, went to sea, was cast away, and lost bis all, a little 
before his father’s death, but found himself in no had plight after that event. 
He had another son, who studied at JMnrischal college, Aberdeen, from 177 J 
to 1777, and afterwards, it is believed, applied to physic.*’ 

The astronomer has been thus elegantly noticed in “ Fudosia, a poem on the 
universe ’’ tiy Mr Capel Lloft: 

“ Nur shall thy guidance but conduct our feel, 

0 honoured shepherd of our later dins! 

Thee, from the flocks, while, thy untutored soul, 

Mature in childhood, traced the, starry course, 

Astronomy, enamoured, gently led 
Through all the splendid labyrinths of heaven, 

And taught thee her stupendous laws; and clothed 
In all the light of lair simplicity, 

Thy apt expression.” 

FERKUSSON, Kohkkt, an ingenious poet, like his successor Burns, drew his 
descent from the country north of the Forth, llis father, William Fergusson, 
after serving an apprenticeship to a tradesman in Aberdeen, .and having married 
Elizabeth Forbes, by whom lie had three children, removed, in 174(i, to Itdin- 
burgh, where he was employed as a clerk by several masters in succession. It 
appears that the father of the poet had himself in early life courted the muses, 
and was at all periods remarkable as a man of taste and ingenuity. \\ hen 
acting as clerk to Messrs Wardrop and Feat, upholsterers in (arrubber’s close, 
he framed a very useful book of rates ; and he eventually attained the respec- 
table situation of accountant to the British Linen Company, but whether in its 
ultimate capacity of a bank lias not been mentioned. Previous to bis arrival 
in Edinburgh, be bad two sons and a daughter, born in the following order : 
Henry, 174^ ; Barbara, 1 1714 ; John (who seems to have died young), 174b. 

1 Afterwards the wife of Mr David I i.verarily, joiner. 
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After removing- thither, he had at least two other childron, llobert, born 1750, 
ami Margaret/’ 1753. 

The subject of this memoir was born on the L7th of October, 2 3 1750, ami 
was an exceedingly delicate child. Owing to the state of. his health, he was 
not sent to school till his sixth year, though it is likely that his parents gave 
him a good deal of private instruction before that time. What renders this the 
more probable is, that he had not been six months under his first teacher, (a Mr 
JMiilp in Niddry’s Wynd,) when lie was judged lit to he transferred to the 
high school, and entered in the first Latin class. Here lie went through the 
usual classical course of four years, under a teacher named Gilchrist. What 
degree of proficiency lie might have attained under ordinary circumstances, it 
is impossible to determine ; but it is to be related to bis credit, that, 1 hough 
frequently absent for a considerable period, in consequence of bad health, lie 
nevertheless kept fully abreast of his companions, a temporary application being 
sutlicient to bring him up to any point which the class iiad attained in his ab- 
sence. At the same time he acquired, in the leisure of confinement, a taste for 
general reading, and it is stated that the llible was his favourite book. A re- 
markable instance of the vivid impressions of which he was susceptible, occurred 
at an early period. In perusing the proverbs of Solomon, one passage struck 
his infant mind with peculiar force ; and hastening to his mothers apart- 
ment in tears, he besought her to chastise him. Surprised at a request so extra- 
ordinary, she inquired the cause of it, when he exclaimed — “ 0 mother! lie that 
spareth the rod, liatetli the child!” So ingenuous by nature was the mind of 
this boy, and such the pure source whence his youth drew instructions, which, 
disregarded but not forgotten amid the gayelies of n long course of dissipation, 
at last re-asserted in a fearful manner their influence over him. 

Fergussoii finished his elementary education at the grammar school of Dun- 
dee, which he attended for two years. His parents had resolved to educate 
him for the church ; ami with that view removed him in his thirteenth year to 
the university of St Andrews, which lie entered with the advantage of a bursary, 
endowed by a Mr Fergussoii, for the benefit of young men of the same name. 
Here his abilities recommended him to the notice of Dr Wilkie, author of the 
Fpigouiad, then professor of natural philosophy, and it has even been said, that 
learned person made choice of him to read his lectures to his class, when sick- 
ness or other causes prevented his own performance of the duty. Dr Irving 
ridicules the idea of a youth of sixteen “ mounting,” as lie expresses it, “ the 
professorial rostrum ;” and besides the inadequacy of years, Fergussoii possessed 
none of that gravity of demeanour which was calculated to secure the respectful 
attention of liis compeers. His classical attainments were respectable, but for 
the austerer branches of scholastic and scientific knowledge lie always ex- 
pressed, with the petulance of a youth of lively parts, who did not wish to be sub- 
jected to the labour of hard study, a decided contempt. Dr Wilkie’s regards 
must therefore have been attracted by other qualifications than those of the 
graver and move solid cast — namely, by the sprightly humour and uncommon 
powers of conversation, for which Fergussoii was already in a remarkable de- 
gree distinguished. The story of his reading the lectures in public arose from 
his having been employed to transcribe them, l’rofessor Vilant, in a letter to 
Mr Inverarity on this subject, says, “ A youthful frolicsome exhibition of your 
1111 el e first directed Dr Wilkie’s attention to him, and he afterwards employed 

2 Aftunvards the wile of Mr Alexander Duval, purser in the navy. 

3 The date usually given is 5th September, w hit’ll appears, however, from a list by INI in 
Duval, to have been the birth-day of the elder sister, Harhara. The above is the date gm n 
l\' Mrs Duval. 
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)iim one summer anil part of another in transcribing- a fair copy of his academic 
cal lectures.” On the doctor’s death, in 1772, Fergusson showed his gratitude 
in a poem dedicated to his memory. In this composition, which assumed the 
form of a Scottish eclogue, Wilkie’s success ns an agricultural improver was not 
forgotten, lie had cultivated, with a very remarkable degree of skill, a farm in 
the vicinity of St Andrews ; and we must go back to the time when our fathers 
were contented to raise small patches of stunted corn here and there, on the un- 
enclosed moor, in order to appreciate fully the enterprise which merited the 
youthful poet’s compliment — 

Lang had the thrisllcs and the dockans been 
In use to wag their taps upo’ the green, 

Wliare now his bonny rigs delight the view, 

And thriving hedges drink the cauler dew. 

Among liis fellow students, Fergusson was distinguished for vivacity and 
humour, and his poetical talents soon began to display themselves on subjects 
of local and occasional interest, in such a way as to attract the notice both of 
his companions and of their teachers. Wo arc warranted in concluding, that 
the pieces to which he owed this celebrity were distinguished by passages of no 
ordinary merit, for professors are not a set of men upon whom it is easy to 
produce an impression. It is indeed said, that the youthful poet chose the 
ready instrument of sarcasm with which to move their calm collectedness ; hut 
if this were true, the satire must have been of a playful nature ; for, from all that 
has appeared, these gentlemen manifested nothing but kindly feelings towards 
their pupil, and he a corresponding affection and respect for them. Besides 
the tribute which he paid to the memory of Wilkie, lie wrote an elegy on the 
death of iYIr (Jregory, the professor of mathematics, in which, though the 
prevailing tone is that of respectful regret, we probably have an example 
of the length to which he ventured in his satirical effusions. Bewailing the 
loss that the scienlilic world had sushi i tied by the decease of this learned per- 
son, and enumerating various instances of his sagacity, lie says, with irrepressi- 
ble waggery, 

By numbers, too, lie could divine 

That three times three just made up nine ; 

But now lie’s dead ! 

Another eifusion, of which the occasion may be referred to the time of Fei 
gusson’s attendance at college, is his elegy on John Hogg, porter to the uni- 
versity; in tins piece he alludes with some humour to the umvillingncss with 
which he was wont to quit his comfortable bed in a morning after some frolic, 
when that functionary was sent to summon him before the college tribunal. 
The familiarity of the old door-keeper, together with the demi-professorial strain 
of his admonitions, is not unhappily pourtrayed in the stanza — 

When I liad been fu’ laith to rise, 

John then begude to moralize— 

“ 1 The tithcr nap,’ — the sluggard cries, 

And turns him round ; 

Sac spak auld Solomon the wise, 

Divine profound'.” 

If F ergusson thus remembered in a kindly manner the species of intercourse 
which his exploits had rendered necessary between him and the servants of the 
university, they seem on their part to have cherished a corresponding degree ol 
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partiality for him. Mr James Inverarity, a nephew of the poet, ha<l the curi- 
osity to ask one ot tlieru it he recollected lioberl b'er^usson. ci Bob Kergusson !” 
exclaimed the man ; “ that I do ! Many a time I’ve put him to the door — ah, 
he was a tricky valiant ; but,” he added, “ a line laddie for sC that.” He 
seemed to feel great pleasure in the recollection of so lively and so amiable 
a boy. 

While at college, the young poet used to put in practice a frolic which 
marks the singular vivacity of liis character. Whenever he received a remit- 
tance from his friends at Kdiuburgh, lie hung out the money in a little bag at- 
tached by a string to the end of a pole lixed in bis window ; and there he 
would let it dangle for a whole day in the wind. He is supposed to have done 
this partly from puerile exultation in the possession of his wealth, and partly 
by way of making a bravado in the eyes of his companions ; among whom, no 
doubt, the slenderness of their funds and the failure of supplies, would be fre- 
quent subjects of raillery. 

His talents of mimicry were great, and his sportive humour was ever too exu- 
berant, and sometimes led him to overstep the hounds of justifiable indulgence. 
li An instance of this,’’ says Mr Tennant, iu the Edinburgh Literary Journal, 
(No. 1(54,) “ was communicated to me by the late Rev. Dr James Brown, his fel- 
low-student *at St Andrews, who was also a poet,* and who, from kindred delights 
and sympathies, enjoyed much of Fergussou’s society. On the afternoon of a 
college-holiday, they took a walk together into the country, and, after perambu- 
lating many farms, and tripping with fraternal glee over field and hillock, they 
at last, being desirous of a little rest, bethought themselves of (tailing at a small 
farm house, or pendicle , as it is named, on the king’s uiuirs of Deniuo. They 
approached the house, and were kindly invited to a seat by llie rustic and honest- 
hearted family. A frank and unceremonious conversation immediately took 
place, in the course of which, it was discovered, that a young person, a member 
of the family, was lying ill of fever. The playful Fcrgusson instantly took it into 
his head, to profess himself a medical practitioner; — lie started to his feet, 
begged to be shown to the sick-bed ; approached, and felt the pulse of the pa- 
tient; assumed a serious air ; put the usual pathological interrogatories ; and pro- 
nounced his opinion with a pomp and dignity worthy of a true doctor of physic. In 
short, he personated his assumed character so perfectly, that his friend Brown, 
though somewhat vexed, was confounded into silent admiration of his dexterity. 
Bn leaving the house, however, Mr Brown expostulated with him on the inde- 
fensibility of practising so boldly on the simplicity of an unsuspecting family, 
and of misleading their conceptions as to the cure of the distemper, by a strata- 
gem, on which, however witty, neither of them could congratulate themselves.’’ 

The impulse of the moment seems to have been at all times irresistible with 
Fcrgusson, without any dread or. consideration of the consequences which liis 
levity might produce. His voice being good, he was requested, oftener than was 
agreeable to him, to officiate ns precentor at prayers. His wicked wit suggest- 
ed a method of getting rid of the distasteful employment, which he did not scru- 
ple to put in practice, though there was great danger that it would incense the 
beads of the college against him. It is customary in the Scottish churches for 
persons who are considered to be in a dangerous state of illness, to request the 
prayers of the congregation, which it is the duty of the precentor publicly to in- 
timate. One morning, when Fergusson occupied the desk, he rose up, and, 
wj tb tlie solemnity of tone usual upon such occasions, pronounced , — “ Remember 

* “ Dr Brown, who was for thirty yours rector of a considerable parish in the neighbourhood 

London, was the author of a poern called * Britain Preserved,' written about 171Kb in refer- 
,,J, ce to, and commendation of, Mr Pitt’s plan of policy, then adopted.’' 
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in prayer, , a young- man (then present) of whom, from the sudden effects 

of inebriety, there appears but small hope of recovery.’’ 

A proceeding- so indecorous could not but be frowned upon by the professors; 
and another incident, which it was still less in their power to overlook, soon oc- 
curred. The circumstances attending the expulsion of the poet from the univer- 
sity have occasioned some controversy, and we therefore deem it best to gi>« 
the account drawn up in ISO l, by l)r llill, and attested by professor Vilant, 
who was unable from sickness, to do more at that time, than affix bis name 
to it. “ Mr Nicholas Vilant,” says this document, “ professor of mathematics, 
the only person now in the university, who was then a member of it, declares, 
that in the year I7(i7, as he recollects, at the first institution of the prizes given 
hy the earl of Kiiiiioul, late chancellor of this university, there was a meeting 
one night, after the determination of the prizes for that year, of the winners in 
one room of the united college, and a meeting of the losers in another room at 
a small distance ; that in consequence of some communication between the win- 
ners and the losers, a scuttle arose, which was reported to the masters of the col- 
lege, and that Robert Kcrgnsson and some others who had appeared the most ac- 
tive were expelled ; but that the next day, or the day thereafter, they were all re- 
ceived back into the college upon promises of good behaviour for the future.'’ 
Dr Wilkie’s inlercesions were exerted on this occasion in behalf of the young poet ; 
nor are we to suppose that the cordial co-operation of others was wanting, tor 
Mr lnverarity assures us, that in Mr Vilant, Kergusson had found a friend and 
judicious director of his studies. On the whole, this transaction affords a proof, 
that Kergusson, whatever might be his indiscretions, had not, by refractory or 
disrespectful conduct, rendered himself obnoxious to the heads of the university, 
since, had that been the case, it is to he presumed, they would have availed them- 
selves of this infraction of academical discipline to make good his expulsion. If, 
therefore, the first aspirations of his muse were employed ill satirical effusions 
against his instructors, it must have been with an absence of all bitterness, and in 
a vein of pleasantry which was not meant to be, and did not prove offensive. 

Of the progress made hy Kergusson in his studies, we have no means of form- 
ing a very exact estimate. iC He performed,” says Dr Irving, tc with a sufficient 
share of applause, the various exercises which the rules of his college prescribed.” 
Vet, it is acknowledged that he found more pleasure in the active sports of youth, 
and in social enjoyment, than in habits of recluse study. His time, however, 
does not scent to have been spent without some plans of more serious applica- 
tion. A book which belonged to him, entitled, “ A Defence of the church go- 
vernment, faith, worship, and spirit of the presbyterians,” is preserved ; the blank 
leaves of this volume were devoted by him to the? somewhat incongruous purpose 
of receiving scraps of speeches, evidently the germs of a play which he medi- 
tated writing. Another dramatic scheme of his, assumed a more decided shape : 
he finished two acts of a tragedy, founded on the achievements and late of 
William Wallace, but abandoned the undertaking, having seen another play on 
the same subject, and being afraid that his ow n might be considered a plagiarism. 
Probably both productions were of a common place description; and the poet, 
perce Ring the rial ness of that of which he was not the author, and conscious oi 
the similarity of his own, relinquished an undertaking to which his abilities cer- 
tainly were not equal. It has been observed, that tl»e choice of the subject af- 
fords an evidence of Kergusson’s judgment ; inasmuch as the fate of the illustrious* 
.Scottish hero, together with his disinterested patriotism and bravery, supply a 
much more eligible theme for the tragical muse, than the deaths of Macbeth, 
Richard 1H., Kizarro, or any other tyrant of ancient or modern times, whose ca- 
tastrophes, being nothing more than the vengeance due to their crimes, caiumt 
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excite those sympathetic feelings that arise only from the contemplation of suf- 
fering virtue. This would be very justly said, if it were true that the success of 
a, dramatic author depends upon liis enlisting t lie approbation of the audience in 
behalf of his hero. Jlut the case is widely different-. A view of human nature 
under the influence of some powerful emotion, with which mankind, in general, 
are not familiar, seems to be what is mainly required. All men are not acquaint- 
ed with the workings of an ambitious and wicked heart ; and hence, when the 
tyrant is exhibited before them, they learn something that is new and surprising, 
and tlio skill of the poet meets with its proportionate meed of applause. lhit 
there are few', indeed, who have not considered from their youth up, the charac- 
ter of a great patriot like Wallace; their admiration and pity have been bestow- 
ed upon him from their lemlercst years, and there is nothing left for poetry to 
effect. Nor was the genius of Fergusson fitted for the delineation of a majestic 
character. He had a fund of humour, an agreeable gaycty, but not much reach 
of passion or of feeling. In his English blank verses, there is no stately flow 
nor elevation of sentiment. His mind, moreover, did not possess strength suf- 
ficient to accomplish more than can be done in a series of occasional verses; bo 
had not as much resolution to carry him through the succession of cilhrts neces- 
sary for file completion of a dramatic poem ; ami on the whole, we see no occa- 
sion either for surprise or regret, that he never perfected his third act. 

What were the reasons for Fergusson abandoning liis academical career, is no- 
where mcnl :, uie<L Probably be bad no great heart, to the profession to which 
lie had been destined, and was prevented by want of pecuniary means, from pc* 
suing liis studies with a view to any other. When the term of his bursary ex- 
pired, which was at the end of four years, he quitted St Andrews, and returned 
to Edinburgh, to liis mother’s house, his father having died two years before. 
Here, if liis prospects were not gloomy, his plans were unsettled, and never took 
any decided aim for his settlement in life. Tlie profession of a teacher lias been 
resorted to by many who have acquired some learning, but whose narrow cir- 
cumstances did not allow' them to aspire to more pleasant and profitable employ- 
ments ; and, even after qualifying themselves for superior ollices, numbers of 
young men, tailing to obtain the reward of their labours, fall back upon that 
humbler means of obtaining a subsistence. Hut for the patient duties of a 
schoolmaster, Fergusson’s ardent temperament completely disqualified liim ; and 
probably, lie never thought of the alternative. The study of medicine was sug- 
gested to him; but this was no Jess distasteful, for, to such vivid nervous excite- 
ment was he liable, that lie could not read the description of a disease, without 
imagining that liis own frame felt its symptoms. 

After some time spent in vain hope that sonic opening would present itself, 
he paid a visit to Mr John Forbes, a maternal uncle, near Aberdeen, who, being 
in easy circumstances, was expected to do something for his nephew. That gen- 
tleman, according to the usual account, entertained him for some time, hoping, 
perhaps, that after a reasonable slay, such as the hospitality of an uncled root' 
might warrant, lie would take his leave and give him no farther trouble. Hut 
lune slipt on, and Fergusson still continued liis guest. At last, the habiliments 
°* the dependent relative began to grow somewhat shabby, .and an intimation 
was conveyed to him, that lie was no longer tit to appear at Mr Forbes’s table. 
1 be indignant poet immediately retired to an alc-bouse in the neighbourhood, 
where lie penned a letter full of resent muit of the usage he had received. 'A liis 
remonstrance produced some little effect, for his uncle sent him, by a messenger, 
a lew shillings, to bear liis charges to Edinburgh. He performed the journey 
0,1 and returned to his mother’s house so worn out with fatigue, and over- 
whelmed with mortification, that lie fell into a serious illness. In a few days liis 
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strength of body revived, and he regained sufficient composure of mind to express 
his vexation in a poem, entitled, “ The Decay of Friendship,’’ and his grounds 
for philosophic resignation in another, “ Against Repining at Fortune.” These 
pieces exhibit some fluency of versification, but do not breathe any poetic lire. 
In the first, he bewails the ingratitude of man, and according to ancient usage, 
determines to resort to some solitary shore, there to disclose his griefs to the mur- 
muring surge, and leach the hollow caverns to resound his woes. In the second, 
lie declares, that he was able to contemplate the gorgeous vanity of state with a 
cool disdain, and after reasoning the matter on the inadequacy of wealth to pro- 
cure happiness, concludes that virtue is the sacred source of permanent and heart- 
felt satisfaction, — a fact, the truth of which is so very generally .acknowledged, that 
the st.ateiiieiit and elucidation of it is no longer considered to constitute poetry. 

The behaviour of Mr Forbes in the matter just related, has been reprobated 
as ungenerous in the extreme. Rut it seems questionable, whether the censure 
be merited in its full extent. Every man is, no doubt, bound to assist his fel- 
low-men, and more particularly those who are connected with his own family, or 
have other claims to his patronage, as far as lies in his power. Rut it is diflicult to 
lix the limits to which his exertions ought, in any particular case, to be carried. 
It may seem very clear to every one at the present day, that Fergusson was a 
man of genius, and ought to have been promoted to some oflice which might have 
conferred independence, at the same time that it left him leisure for the cultiva- 
tion of his literary talents. This was, however, by no means so apparent at the 
period to which we refer, nor, perhaps, at any future period during the poops 
lifetime, lie presented himself in his uncle’s house an expectant of favour; 
but his expectations might not, to any ordinary-minded person, appear very rea- 
sonable. He was a young man that had addicted himself to the profitless occu- 
pation of rhyming ; (who could tell lie was to render himself eminent by it?) lie 
could not submit his mind to common business, and had aversions that did not 
appear to rest on very feasible foundations, to certain employments which were 
proposed to him : and when we consider to liow close a scrutiny, it is reasona- 
ble that those who solicit patronage should be prepared to submit, it does not 
seem wonderful that lie should have been regarded as a young man who was dis- 
posed to remain idle, and that his friends should have been discouraged from using 
their influence in behalf of one who did not seem willing to do what lie could for 
himself We know few of the circumstances that took place during Fergussoifs 
residence witli his uncle, anti it is unjust to deal out reproaches so much at ran- 
dom. 

Some time after his return to Edinburgh, Fergusson obtained employment ns 
a copyist of legal papers, in the oflice of the comlnissary clerk of Edinburgh ; a 
situation miserably inferior to his talents, but which his straitened circumstances 
and liis total want of an aim in life, compelled him to accept. With the ex- 
ception of some months devoted to similar duties at the Sherifl-clerk’s oflice, he 
spent, in this huiublo employment, the remainder of his brief and unhappy life. 
The change from the one oflice to the other seems to have been dictated purely 
by that desire of an alternation of misery, which caused the soldier who suffered 
under flagellation to cry first “ strike high,” and then “ strike low.” Having 
experienced some trouble from the fretful temper of the deputy commissary 
clerk, Mr Abcrcromby, under whom he performed his drudgery, he sought re- 
lief in the other oflice j but linding worse evils there, in the painful nature oi 
the sheriff’s duties as an enforcer of executions, he speedily solicited re-nd- 
mission to his former place, and was glad to obtain it. It is generally sup- 
posed that Fergusson s employment involved the study of law, and that in that 
lay th r * unpleasantness of his situation. Hut in reality, the study of law', allow- 
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in it to be as dry as several of Fergusson’s biographers liave represented it, 
and as unsuitable as they have supposed to the mercurial genius of a poet, would 
have been absolutely a daily delight of the highest kind, compared to the mo- 
notonous duties of perpetual transcription, which formed in reality the extent of 
the poet's professional labours. 

This wretched drudgery, however, was relieved in two nays. Fcrgiisson, 
during the whole period of his residence in Edinburgh, as a clerk, or copyist, 
m ote more or less poetry almost every day. At the same time, lie spent a part 
of almost every evening in those convivial regalements, with which the citizens 
of Edinburgh of all classes were then accustomed to solace themselves after the 
drudgery of the day. 

The miml of the poet was partly directed to English classical models : lie 
wrote pastorals and dialogues, in tlie manner of Pope, Slienstone, and ►Somer- 
ville ; but these are mere exhibitions of language, totally uninspired by the 
least force or originality of ideas, and would now weary even the most patient 
antiquary in the perusal. Fortunately, he also adventured upon the course 
lately left vacant by Hamsay, and there found themes for which his genius was 
better adapted. The humours and peculiarities of social life in the ancient 
city of Edinburgh attracted his attention, and became in liis bauds the materials 
of various specimens of Scottish poetry, which tar surpassed the similar poems 
of Hamsay, and arc but little inferior to those of Jhirns. In bis “ Leith 
Paces,” “ the .Rising and Hitting of the Session, “( -aider Oysters,” and “ the 
King’s birth day,” there is a power of humourous description which at once 
stamps him as a poet of superior genius, even if the nervous sense of his 
“ llraid Plait! i,” “ ('aider Water,” and other poems upon general subjects, and the 
homely grace of his u Farmer’s Ingle,” which describes in tlie most vivid aud gen- 
uine colours, a scene worthy of the highest efforts of the muse, had not placed him 
still more unequivocally in that rank. The language employed by Fcrgiisson is 
much more purely Scottish than that of Hums, and he uses it with a readiness 
and ease in the highest degree pleasing. He has not tlie liriu and vigorous 
tone of .Burns, but more softness and polish, such as might have been expected 
from his gentler, and perhaps more instructed mind. The poet chiefly wrote 
these cfliisious for a periodical work, entitled Kuddimau’s Weekly Magazine, 
where they attracted a considerable share of public attention, not only in Edin- 
burgh but throughout the country. 

The convivialities of Fcrgiisson have been generally described as bordering 
on excess, and as characterizing himself in particular, amidst a population gene- 
rally sober. The sober truth is, that the poor poet indulged exactly in the 
s.ime way, and in general to the same extent, as other young men of that day. 
The want of public amusements, the less general taste for reading, aud the 
limited accommodations of private houses in those da} s, led partly to a practice, 
which, as already mentioned, prevailed among all orders of people in Edin- 
burgh, of frequenting taverns in the evening, for the sake of relaxation and ex- 
ercise of tho intellect. The favourite haunt of Robert Fergusson, and many 
oilier persons of his own standing, was Lucky Middiemass’s tavern in tho Cow- 
gate, which he celebrates in his poem on Cauler Oysters. One of the individ- 
uals, who almost nightly enjoyed his company there, communicated to the 
present writer, in 1W27, tho following particulars respecting the extent and 
nature of their convivialities. 

“ The entertainment almost invariably consisted of a few boards of raw 
oysters, porter, gin, and occasionally a rizzared [dried] haddock, which was 
neither more nor Jess than what formed the evening en joymenls of most of the 
citizens of Edinburg! >. Tlie best gin was then sold at about five shillings a 
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gallon, and accordingly the gill at Lucky Middlemass’s cost only threepence. 
The whole debauch of the young men seldom came to more than sixpence or 

sevenpenee. 31 r S distinctly recollects that Fergusson always seemed 

unwilling to spend any more. They generally met at eight o’clock, and rose 
to depart at ten ; but Fergusson was sometimes prevailed upon to outsit his 
friends, by other persons who came in later, and, for the sake of his company, 
intreated him to join them in further potaiiuiis. 'Hie humour of his conversa- 
tion, which was in itself the highest treat, frequently turned upon the odd and 
obnoxious characters who then abounded in the town. In the case, however, 
of the latter, he never permitted his satire to become in the least rancorous. 
He generally contented liimself with conceiving them in ludicrous or awkward 
situations, such, for instance, as th< ir going home at night, and having their 
clothes blenched by an impure ablution from the garrets — a very common oc- 
currence at that time, and the mention of which was sufficient to awaken tho 
sympathies of all present.’ 9 

The personal appearance of the poet is thus described by the same infor- 
mant. “ In stature Fergusson was about live feet nine, slender and hand- 
some. Ills lace never exhibited the least trace of red, but was perfectly and 
uniformly pale, or rather yellow, lie had all the appearance of a person in 

delicate health ; and 31 r S remembers that, at last, lie could not eat 

raw oysters, but was compelled by the weakness of his stomach, to ask for them 
pickled, llis forehead was elevated, and his whole countenance open and 
pleasing. He wore his own lair brown hair, with a long massive curl along 
each side of the head, and terminating in a queue, dressed with a black silk 
riband. His dress was never very good, but often much faded, and the white 
thread stockings, which he generally wore in preference to the more common 
kind of grey worsted, lie often permitted to become considerably soiled before 
changing them.” 

The following anecdote lias been related for the purpose of showing the irk- 
someness of the poet under bis usual avocations. In copying out the extract of 
a deed, one forenoon, he blundered it two ditlercnl times, and was at length 
obliged to abandon the task without completing it. On returning in the even- 
ing, he found that the extract had been much wanted, and lie accordingly sal 
down with great reluctance to attempt it a third time. He had not, however, 
half accomplished his task, when he cried out to his office companion, that a 
thought had just struck him, which lie would instantly put into verse, and carry to 
liuddimairs Magazine, (on the eve of publication,) but that lie would instantly 
return and complete the extract. He immediately scrawled out the following 
stanza on one Thomas Lancashire, who, after actiijg the gravedigger in Hamlet, 
and other such characters, on the Edinburgh stage, had set up a public, house, 
in which he died : — 

Alas, poor Tom! how oft, with merry heart, 

Have we beheld thee play the Sexton’s part! 

Each comic heart must now be grieved to see 
The Sexton’s dreary part performed on thee. 

On liis return towards the office, he called at the shop of his friend Sommers, 
paiiitsclicr and glazier, in the parliament close, where lie found a boy reading a 
poem on creation. This circumstance furnished him with the point of another 
epigram, which lie immediately scribbled down, and left for 31r Sommers’s per- 
usal. These proceedings occupied him about twenty minutes, and lie then re- 
turned to liis drudgery. 

Uniform tr>dition, and every other testimony, ascribe to Fergusson an excel- 
lent voice, and a most captivating manner of singing the simple melodics of his 
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native country. * f is Mirks of Invermay Joup; survived in the recollect inn of liis 
associates, as a musical gem of the first lustre. The following anecdote, 
communicated by Ids biographer Sommers, at once proves his vocal powers and 
reflects a light upon his character. “ In one of Ins convivial frolics, lie laid a 
wager with some of his associates that, if they would furnish him with a certain 
number of printed ballads, (no matter what kind), he would undertake to dis- 
pose of them as a street singer in the course of two hours. The bet was laid, 
and next evening, being in the month of November, a large bundle of ballads 
were procured for him. He wrapped himself in a shabby great-coat , put on an 
old scratch wig, and in this disguised form commenced his adventure at the 
weigli-house, head of the West How. In his going down the Lawn mar net and 
iligli Street, he had the address to collect great multitudes around him, while 
lie amused them with a variety of favourite Scottish songs, by no means such as 
he had ballads for, and gained the wager by disposing of the whole collection, 
lie wailed on his companions by eight o’clock that evening’, ami spent with 
them in mirthful glee, the produce of Ills street adventure.” 

Fergusson’s disposition loci him into many frolics ; of which the following 
instances are recounted. His landlord happened to be a man very much given 
to intemperance, at the same time that lie aspired to all the honours of a saint. 
One night, he attempted to perform family worship, in a state of complete in- 
toxication, when, to his inconceivable horror, every sentence of his prayer was 
echoed by some unseen being at no great distance. Confounded with drunken 
terror, he ordered his family to retire, and Ink awa the huiki a. It was Fer- 
gusson who thus alarmed him from a neighbouring closet. Afterwards, tbe 
poor man gave his family an impressive lecture on the necessity of their im- 
proving their ways, as lie felt certain that something serious was about to befall 
them. He even unbosomed his own conscience to the waggish cause of all his 
terrors, and received, with marks of extreme contrition, the absolution which 
Fergusson administered to him in consideration of his repentance. On another 
occasion, Fergusson went, with some companions, to the floor of a similar 
zealot, and began to whine forth a psalm in burlesque of the hypocritical habits 
(as lie considered them) of those within. With even less justifiable thoughtless- 
ness, he once threw into the open window of a Olnssite meeting-house, a paper, 
on which he had inscribed some lines in imitation of the manner in which they 
were pleased to perform their devotions. A more innocent frolic was as fol- 
lows : having procured a sailor’s dress, he dressed himself in it;, assumed a 
huge stick, and, sallying out, paid a round of visits to his acquaintances. He 
was so effectually disguised that few or none of them knew him; ami by throw- 
ing forth hints of some of their former indiscretions, lie so much surprised 
them, that they imputed his knowledge to divination. Hy this means, he pro- 
cured from many of them such a fund of information, as enabled liim to give 
them a greater surprise when lie resumed the genuine character of Hobby Fer- 
gussoii. For in tlie sailor’s habit he informed them of many frailties and 
failings, which they imagined it impossible for any one of his appearance to 
know; and in the habit of Hobby Fcrgusson, he divulged many tilings which 
they believed none but the ragged sailor was acquainted with. Fergusson’s 
power of mimicry were, indeed, admirable, and he displayed a considerable turn 
for acting in general. Towards the end of his life, he was the very life and 
soul of a particular spouting club to which he attached himself. 

In the circle of liis acquaintance, though it extended through nearly nil 
ranks of society, ho had few more respectable friends than JMr Woods, a dis- 
tinguished player long established in Edinburgh. Woods was a man of wit, 
taste, and good sense, to which good qualities he added a prudence ol conduct, 
n. o 
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in which it is to be wished that the poet had uniformly imitated him. Through 
the influence of Mr Woods, and in consideration, perhaps, of occasional poetical 
services, he enjoyed a free admission to the theatre, of which he took not unfrequciil 
advantage. To quote a memorandum which has been supplied to us on this 
subject — tc He always sat in the central box, denominated the Shakspcare 
box ; and his mode of expressing approbation in comic performances was very 
singular. Instead of clapping his hands, or using any exclamations, he used 
to show how much he was delighted by raising his right hand clenched above bis 
bead, and bringing it down emphatically on the front of the box, with a sweep- 
ing blow.” 

His brother, Henry, who was eight years older than himself, had before this 
period been obliged by some youthful indiscretions to go to sea. Henry was a 
youth of considerable acquirements and ingenuity, and, in particular, had an ex- 
traordinary taste for fencing. Some letters are extant, which the young sailor 
addressed to his mother and brother, and they certainly display powers of mind 
and habits of reflection, which, if discovered on ship-hoard, must have astonished 
his superiors. Apparently quite tired of the hopeless drudgery of his office, 
and perhaps impelled by more pressing considerations, Robert Eergusson at 
one time contemplated the course of life now pursued by his brother, the wild 
dangers of which might have some charm to a poet’s breast. He thus humor- 
ously alludes to his design in an epigram : 

Fortum*, and Rob, e’er since his birth, 

Could never jet agree; 

Site fairly kicked him from the earth. 

To try his fate at sea. 

11c was not destined, however, to execute this resolution. 

In 1773, Fergusson’s poems wore collected from the Weekly Magazine info 
one volume ; but it does not appear that the poet reaped any pecuniary benefit 
from the publication. It is probable, indeed, that this admired son of genius 
never realised a single shilling by bis writings. 

For a brief number of years, Fergusson led the aimless life which we have 
endeavoured to describe, obtaining the means of a scanty subsistence by a ser- 
vile and unworthy drudgery, and cheering bis leisure moments with mingled 
intellectual exertion and convivial dissipation. To many persons he was re- 
commended by his fascinating conversation, his modesty, ami his gentle and af- 
fectionate character. Of these, however, with but one exception, there were 
none who either felt called upon or had it in their power, to advance his world- 
ly fortunes. That exception was a Mr Burnet,* who, becoming much attached to 
the poet at Edinburgh, was afterwards enabled to send him a draught for a 
hundred pounds from India, with an invitation to come thither, in order to ex- 
perience still more solid and lasting proofs of his friendship. Even of this 
single ray of kindness from his fellow men, the poor poet was destined to reap 
no advantage, being dead before the money and the invitation arrived. The 
unhappy youth continued, so long as his mind was sensible of any thing, to feel 
that, with powers which elevated him above most of bis fellows, and were likely 
to make him be remembered when all of them were forgotten, he yet ate every 
day a bitterer and a scantier meal, and moiled on and on in hopeless poverty, 
at once the instrument and the victim of their pleasures. 

Early in the year 1774, when his frame was peculiarly exposed by the ef- 
fects of a certain medicine to cold, ho was induced to accompany some gentle- 
men, who were interested in an election business, to one of the eastern counties 
of Scotland. It is no uncommon thing for cold, contracted under such circum- 
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stances, to produce mental derangement ; and suoli was the melancholy destiny 
of Fergusson ! Being involved in the riotous scenes of the election, he easily 
caught the baneful distemper, the effects of which were quite sis much mental as 
physical. While in this disordered state, he happened one day to wander into 
the church-yard, where he was soon after accosted by the venerable John 
Brown, author of many well known works in divinity, and who exercised the 
humble but respectable functions of a dissenting clergyman in this town. After 
a few trivial remarks had passed between them, Mr Brown was led by the 
nature of the scene to advert to the mortality of man, observing that, in a short 
time, they would soon be laid in the dust, and that therefore it was wise to 
prepare for eternity. To Mr Brown, the conversation seemed the most casual 
and unimportant that could well be. But such were not its effects. In the 
present state of the poet’s mind, his early religious impressions were fast re- 
viving, and, while the penalties of folly wrung bis nerves, his thoughts wan- 
dered back over liis mispent and unprosperous life. Upon a mind so prepared, 
the accidental remarks of the divine (who did not even know who he was) sunk 
as deep as if they had been imprinted in characters of lire, lie returned home, 
an altered and despairing man. 

One of his intimate friends, who met him in March, 1771, a short time after 
this event, found him somewhat tranquillized, but still in a very precarious 'state. 
The poor hard gave an account of the excesses which had lately produced such 
dreadful effects, and spoke with terror of what would be unavoidable iu the event 
of a relapse — confinement in the common asylum for insane persons, lie also 
introduced the subject of religion, and conversed with much earnestness on some 
of its fundamental doctrines. “ Upon a particular occasion, which he specified, 
he said, a Mr Feeder, at, or near St Andrews, had alarmed and rather displeased 
him, by maintaining, what .are usually denominated the orthodox tenets of our 
•Scottish creeds : and Fergusson appeared to differ, in a very considerable degree, 
from the commonly received notions on these subjects, lie did not seem to bo 
satisfied of the necessity of the fall of man, and of a mediatorial sacrifice for hu- 
man iniquity ; and he questioned, with considerable boldness, the consistency of 
such doctrines with the attributes of divine wisdom and goodness. At the same 
time, however, lie confessed the imperfect nature of the human intellect, and the 
unfathomable depth of all such inquiries. This is the only gleam of infidelity 
which ever seems to have diminished the fearful gloom of superstitious terror : 
no consoling rays of genuine religion charmed his bosom; no sounds of peace 
gladdened his heart, and enabled him to sustain, with fortitude and calmness, 
the sorrows which oppressed him. lie anticipated ‘ the last peal of the thunder 
of heaven,’ as the voice of eternal vengeance speaking in wrath, and consigning 
him to irremediable perdition.” 1 

After having partially recovered from his disorder, liis mind is said to have re- 
ceived another shock from the following incident : — 

tC In the room adjoining to that iu which lie slept, was a starling, which be- 
ing seized one night by a cat that had found its way down the chimney, awaken- 
ed Mr Fergtissou by the most alarming screams. Having learned the cause of 
the alarm, lie began seriously to reflect how often he, an accountable and im- 
mortal being, had in the hour ci* intemperance, set death at defiance, though it 
was thus terrible, in reality, to an unaccountable and sinless creature. This brought 
to liis recollection, the conversation of the clergyman, which, aided by the so- 
lemnity of midnight, wrought his mind up to a pitch of remorse that almost 
bordered on frantic despair. Sleep now forsook his eyelids ; and he rose in the 
morning, not as be liad formerly done, to mix again with the social and the gay, 
1 Peterkin’s Life of Fergusson, prefixed to London edition of liis pm. 1 ins, I SOT. 
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hut to be a recluse from society, anil to allow the remembrance of liis past follies 
to prey upon bis vitals. All his vivacity now forsook him ; those lips which were 
formed to give delight, were closed as by the hand of death, and on his counte- 
nance sat horror plumed 

It is probably to this period that we are to refer two anecdotes, which have been 
related as giving the first proofs of a decided craze in his understanding. Mr 
Tennant, in an article which lias been already quoted, says : — “ It is difficult, 
even in sane persons, to determine where wit ends, and temporary reeling of the 
imagination begins ; and, in the case of Fergusson, whose conceptions were 
ever so vivid, and whose wit was so fantastical and irregular, it was difficult for 
his friends to discriminate between bis wit and bis madness — to set a boundary 
line between those of bis days that were but frolicsome and funny, and those 
that were desperately and invariably delirious. The first occurrence that star- 
tled bis comrades, and put them in alarm for the safety of his understanding, 

took place one day in the High Street of Edinburgh, when Mr 11 , one of 

his friends, (who, 1 believe, is still alive,) was standing engaged in conversation 
with a knot of acquaintances. Fergusson came running up, apparently in a state 
of high perturbation ; and, accosting them familiarly, as lie was wont, acquainted 
them, that, confused and perturbed as be was, it was a marvel that they saw him 
alive that day at all. On questioning him, with a desire that he should explain 
himself, he informed them, that on the night before he bad met with some Irish 
students in the street, with whom lie bad an altercation that led to a quarrel; 
that they scuttled and buffeted each oilier furiously ; that t lie combat deepened 
to deadly ferocity, when one of them, the bloodiest homicide of the troop, at luat 
drew out a cutlass, with which he smote offliis head at one blow; that bis lie, a' 
ran down the strand trembling and streaming blood for many paces; that, had 
it not been for bis presence of niiml, lie must infallibly have been a dead man ; 
but that, running instantly after the fiend, decapitated as be was, lie snatched it 
up, and replaced it so nicely on its former position, that the parts coalesced, a<;d 
no mail could discover any vestiges of decapitation. 'This story was told with 
such wild looks and extravagant gesticulation, as impressed the beard’s with the 
suspicion that his mind had shifted from its wonted * form and pressure ;’ a sus- 
picion that was afterwards fully confirmed hv other more decided and unfortu- 
nate indications.’’ 

The other anecdote, which indicates a more advanced stage of insanity, is as fol- 
lows: — Mr Woods, of tho theatre royal, one day met him at the bottom of M 
Anne Street, under the North 1 fridge, (a street which does not now exist.) and 
found him in a very disordered state. “ 1 have just,’’ said Fergusson, in a con- 
fidential tone, “ made a most important discovery.” Oil Mr Woods’ inquirin'.; 
what it was, he answered, iC I have found out one of the reprobates wlio crucifi- 
ed our Saviour; and in order to bring him to proper punishment, 1 am going to 
lodge nu information against him with Lord Karnes.” lie then walked oil’ to- 
wards the residence of that distinguished philosopher and judge. 

Even from this second shock, his reason was beginning to recover, when nil 
was thrown into teu-fold disorder by a fall which he met with, one evening 
in descending a stair. Having cut his head Severely, he lost a great deal ot 
blood, and was carried home to his mother’s house in a state of delirium, ami 
totally insensible of Ills deplorable condition. His reason seemed to be now in 
a great measure destroyed. lie passed nights and days in total abstinence from 
food, sometimes muttering dolefully to himself, and at other times so outrageous 
that it required the strength of several men to keep him in his bed. Occasion- 
ally, he sang his favourite melodies, but in a style of pathos and tenderness such 

l Life b\ Mr in Glcig s Supplement to the Knrjclopiedia Ihitaiuiica. 
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as ho had never before readied. In particular, lie chaunted il the Dirks of In- 
vertnay,” with such exquisite melody, that those who heard his' miles could never 
forget the sound. While in this state, probably anticipating that miserable ca- 
tastrophe which soon after happened, he burned all bis manuscripts, remarking, 
when the task was done, “ 1 am satisfied — I leel some consolation in never having 
written any thing against religion.’’ lake Collins, lie now used but one book, 
but be probably felt, with that unfortunate bard, “ that it was the best.’’ It is 
needless to mention, that this sole companion of his moody hours was the bilde. 

The circumstances of his widowed mother were not unfortunately of such a 
kind, as to enable her to keep her son, and procure for him the attendance ne- 
cessary for his malady, in her own house. She was, therefore, compelled to 
make arrangements for consigning him to a very wretched public asylum, which, 
before the erection of an elegant building at IVTorningsidc, was the only place in 
connexion with the Scottish capital, where such accommodations could be ob- 
tained. This house was situated within a gloomy nook of the old city wall, with 
another large building closing it up in front, as if it bad been thought necessary 
to select for the insane, a scene as sombre and wretched as their own menial 
condition. To this horrid mansion it was found necessary to convey Fergusson 
by a kind of stratagem, for he was too well aware of what was contemplated, and 
too much alive to the horrors of the place, to have either gone willingly himself, 
or to have been conveyed thither without some indecent exposure. Two friends, 
therefore, were instructed to pay him a visit about night-fall, as if for the pur- 
pose of inquiring after his welfare, lie met them with easy con lit! once, ami af- 
ter some conversation, in which he took part like a sane man, they proposed that 
he should accompany them on a visit to a friend at another part of the town. To 
this he cheerfully consented, and was accordingly placed in a sedan which they 
had in readiness at the bottom of the stair. The unhappy youth thou permitted 
himself to be conveyed peaceably along the streets, till lie arrived at the place 
which he had all along feared would be his final abode. Th« chair was convey- 
ed into the hall, and, it was only when Fergusson stepped out, that lie perceived 
the deception which had been practised upon him. One wild halloo — the heart - 
burst of despair — broke from him, and was immediately echoed from the tenants 
of Hie surrounding cells. Thrilled with horror, his friends departed, and left the 
wretched Fergii&snn to his late. 

“ During the first night of his confinement," says Mr Sommers, u he slept 
none ; and when the keeper visited him in the morning, he found him walking 
along the stone floor of his cell, with his arms folded, and in sullen sadness, ut- 
tering not a word, After some minutes’ silence, he clapped his right hand on 
his forehead, and complained much of pain. l!e asked the keeper, who brought 
him there? lie answered, ‘ friends.’ — ‘Yes, friends, indeed,’ replied Hubert, 
4 they think 1 aiu too wicked to live, but you will soon see me a burning and 
a shining lights — c You have been so already,’ obsened the keeper, alluding 
to liis poems. 4 You mistake me,’ said the poet : 4 l mean, you shall see and 
bear of me as a bright minister of the gospel.’ ” 

Fergusson continued about two months to occupy a cell in this gloomy man- 
sion. Occasionally, when the comparative tranquillity of his mind permitted it, 
his friends were allowed to visit him. A lew days before his dissolution, his 
mother and sister found him lying on his straw bed, calm ami collected. The 
evening was chill and damp: ho requested his mother to gather the bed-clothes 
about him, and sit on bis feet, lor he said, they were so very cold, as to be almost 
insensible to the touch. She did so, and bis sister took her seat by the bed-side, 
lie then looked wistfully in the face of his affectionate parent, ami said, “Oil, 
mother, this is kind, indeed. 1 ' Then addressing his si-ier, he. said, 44 might you 
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not conic frequently, and sit beside me ; you cannot imagine lion comfortable it 
would be; you might fetch your seam, and sew beside me.” To this, no answer 
was returned : an interval of silence was filled up by sobs and tears. tc What ails 
ye?” inquired the dying poet; <c wherefore sorrow for me, sirs? I am very 
well cared for here — I do assure you, I want for nothing — but it is cold — it 
is very cold. You know, 1 told you, it would come to this at last — yes, I told 
you so. Oh, do not go yet, mother — I hope to be soon — oh, do not go yet — 
do not leave me !” The keeper, however, whispered that it was time to depart, 
and this was the last time that Fergusson saw these beloved relatives. 

Mr Sommers thus describes his last interview with the poet, which took place . 
in company with Dr John Ailkeu, another friend of the unfortunate maniac. 
“ We got immediate access to tile cell, and found Robert lying witli bis 
clothes on, stretched upon a bed of loose uncovered straw. The moment be 
beard my voice, lie arose, got me in bis arms, and wept. The doctor felt his 
pulse, and declared it to be favourable. I asked the keeper to allow him to 
accompany us into an adjoining back-court, by way of taking the air. He con- 
sented. Robert took hold of me by the arm, placing me on bis right, and the 
doctor on bis left, and in this form we walked backward and forward along the 
court, conversing for nearly an hour ; in the course of which, many questions 
were asked both by the doctor and myself, to which he returned most satisfac- 
tory answers; but lie seemed very anxious to obtain liis liberty. Having- 
passed two hours witli him oil this visit, we found it necessary to take our 
leave, llie doctor assuring him that be would soon be restored to bis friends, 
and that l would visit him again in a day or two. He calmly and without a 
murmur walked with its to the cell ; and, upon parting, reminded the doctor of 
bis promise to get him soon at liberty, and of mine to see him next day. 
Neither of us, however, bad an opportunity of accomplishing our promise ; for 
in a few days thereafter I received an intimation from the keeper that Robert 
Fergusson had breathed liis last.” 

Before this period, Mrs Fergusson bad been enabled by a remittance from 
her son Henry, to make some preparations for receiving the poor maniac back 
into her own house, where superior accommodations, and the tenderness of a 
mother’s and a sister’s love, might have been expected to produce some favour- 
able ettect. Rut it came too late : misery had already secured her victim. 
u In the solitude of his cell,” says Mr Petcrkin, “ amid the terrors of the 
night, * without a hand to help or an eye to pity,’ the poet expired. His 
dying couch was a mat of straw ; the last sounds that pealed upon bis ear were 
the bowlings of insanity. No tongue whispered peace ; and even a consoling 
tear of sympathy mingled not with those of contrition and hope, which, in 
charity, I trust, illumined bis closing eye.” 

Robert Fergusson died on the l(itli of October, 1774, aged one day less 
than twenty-four years, liis body was interred in the Unnongate church-yard, 
where bis grave remained quite undistinguished, until liis successor, and (as lie 
was pleased to acknowledge), his imitator, Robert Burns, appeared in Fdin- 
burgli. When Burns came to the grave of Fergusson, lie uncovered liis head, 
and, with his characteristic enthusiasm, kneeling down, embraced the venerated 
clay. Jlc afterwards obtained permission from the magistrates to erect a monu- 
ment to Fergusson, which he inscribed with the following stanza 

No sculptured marble hero, nor pompous lay, 

“ No storied urn, nor animated bust 

This simple stone directs pale Scotia’s way, 

To pour her sorrows o’er her poet’s diihl. 
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On the reverse of the monument, whirl* is literally a “ simple stone,” is the 
following honourable inscription : te Ity special grant of the managers, to 
llobert Burns, who erected this stone, this burial-place is ever to remain sacred 
to the memory of Robert Fergusson.” In more than one of bis effusions, in 
prose and poetry, the Ayrshire poet has bewailed the fate of Fergusson ; but 
perhaps the following little elegy, which he inscribed on a copy of the works 
of that poet, which he presented to a young lady (March 1!), 1787), are less 
generally known than the rest : 

Curse on ungrateful man that, can be pleased, 

And yet can starve I lie author of his pleasure! 

Oh thou, my elder brother in misfortune, 

Hy far my elder brother in the muses, 

With tears I pity thy unhappy late! 

Why is the hard unfitted tor the world, 

Yet has so keen a relish of its pleasures ? 

Whatever may be thought of the philosophy of this stanza, its feeling has an ir- 
resistible appeal. 

The external appearance of Fergusson, so far as it is left undcliueated in 
the sketch already quoted, was as follows : 3 11 is countenance was somewhat ef- 
feminate, but redeemed by the animation imparted to it by his large black eyes. 
Mingled with tlie penetrative glance of an acute and active mind, was that 
modesty which gives to superior intellect its greatest charm. Unfortunately 
there is no authentic portrait in existence, though it may he worth while to 
mention that his grand- nieco, Miss Invcrarily, of Covcnt Harden theatre, bears 
so strong a resemblance to him, as to have struck the mind of an individual 
who remembered the appearance of Fergusson, and who had learned neither 
the name of the young lady nor her relation to the poet. Fergusson’s manners 
were always accommodated to the moment: lie was gay, serious, set the table it* 
a roar, charmed with his powers of song, or bore with becoming dignity his 
part in learned or philosophical disquisition. <€ In short lie had united in 
him,” says Mr Alexander Campbell, u the sprightliness and innocence of a 
child, with llte knowledge of a profound and judicious thinker .” — Ci (Gentleness 
.and humanity of disposition,” says Hr Irving, he possessed in an eminent de- 
grees '-flte impulse of benevolence frequently led him to bestow- bis last farthing 
on those who solicited his charity, liis surviving relations retain a pleasing re- 
membrance of his dutiful behaviour town rds his parents; and the tender regard 
witli which his memory is still cherished by bis numerous acquaintance fully de- 
monstrates his value as a friend.” It may be added, that, to this day, thero 
prevails but one universal impression in favour of Fergusson. Cut olf in the 
greenest of his days, he still lives in the feeling of the world, exactly what he 
really was in life, a gentle and youthful being; of whom no one could think 
any ill, and who was the friend and brother of every body. 

F1NLAYSON, James, DA). F.K.S.K., professor of logic and metaphysics in the 
university of Edinburgh, and one of tlie ministers of the high church of that 
city, was born on the 15th of February, 1758, at Nether Cambusnie, in the 
parish of Dinublane, a small farm which liis ancestors had occupied for several 
centuries. His parents, who were persrns of much worth and in comfortable 
circumstances, had the satisfaction of witnessing the eminence to which their 
son arrived, ami of having their old age cheered by his dutiful attentions ; but 
they had likewise the misfortune to survive his death, which took place at a 
comparatively early age. 1 laving passed some years of his early childhood under 

3 According to another individual who recollects seeing him, he was very smally and 
delicate, a little in-kneed, and tuaigled a good deal in walking.” 
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the cure of a maternal unde at Lecropt, young Finlayson was sent to school at 
Kinbuck, in the neighbourhood of his lather’s house ; and at the age of ten 
was removed to that of Dumblane. At this early period, he was conspicuous 
among his playmates, not only for a gayety and energy of character, which 
placed him at the head of every plan of frolic or amusement, but at the same time 
for an uncommon degree of application to his juvenile studies, combined with 
an understanding naturally clear, and a memory so retentive, as to enable him to 
outstrip the greater number of his school-fellows. As it had been resolved, that 
he should devote himself to the clerical profession, ho was sent at the early age of 
fourteen, to the university of Glasgow, where he commenced his preparatory course 
of study ; there, his habits of industry were confirmed, his mind enlarged and 
invigorated, and his taste for literature and science acquired, under the instruc- 
tion of the very eminent professors who then adorned that seminary. 

In order to relieve his parents of the expense which necessarily attended his 
residence at college, he engaged in private teaching ; and during the summer 
vacation, he employed hiiusolf in giving instruction to his younger brothers. 
During two years, he acted «is tutor in the family of Mrs Campbell of Oarie, and 
afterwards, with the intervention of a summer, which he devoted to private study, 
he was employed in the same capacity in the family of Mr Cooper of Glasgow. 
Professor Anderson, who had discovered his superior abilities and great steadiness, 
employed him for some time as his amanuensis; and in the year 17 M2, he had 
the good fortune to become domestic tutor to two sons of Sir William Murray 
of Ochtertyre. 1 

There were many circumstances which rendered this connexion desirable to 
Mr Kinlayson. The greater number of young men who engage as tutors in 
Scotland, look forward to a parochial charge as the ultimate object of their am- 
bition. The interest of the Ochtertyre family was amply suilicieiiL to accomplish 
that object. Sir William was a man of general information, of a liberal turn of 
mind, who derived much pleasure from the conversation of an ingenious and in- 
telligent companion ; and few persons were more suited to his taste than Mr 
Finlayson, whose manners were modest and tin presuming, and whose knowledge 
was accurate and extensive. Possessed of great natural acuteness and origina- 
lity, his conversation was highly instructive, and rendered him a valuable addi- 
tion in the retirement of a country residence. As the family spent the winter 
in Edinburgh, when his pupils attended the high school, Mr Finlayson, had 
many opportunities of improvement. At the same time that he assisted them in 
their tasks, lie resumed his own studies with renewed vigour: he attended the 
divinity hall, and other of the university classes. About this time also, he be- 
came a member of the theological society, a body still in existence. Although 
lie took an active part in the discussions which were introduced, and although 
the extent of his knowledge and the philosophical precision ol* his language 
placed him iar above the majority of his companions; yet it cannot be denied 
that Mr Finlayson’s talents were by no means such as lilted hint either to shine 
ns an orator, or make a figure in extemporaneous debate. 

J\lr Finlayson was licensed to preach the gospel in the year 1785. We have 
the authority of an intimate friend for the style which characterized his earliest 
appearances in the pulpit. “ The composition of his sermons gives evidence of 
the maturity and manliness of his understanding. They exhibited no juvenile 
splendour of language, no straining for original or unexpected remark ; ambi- 

1 The eldesL son, °ir Patrick, one of the barons of exchequer in Scotland, anti the younger 
Sir George, w. 11 known as a quarter- mast er-gencnil of I lie army under the tluke of Wil- 
ljngton, afterwards secretary of state for the colonies, and member of pailiainent for Perth- 
shire. 
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lion of relined, or recondite ingenuity. The subjects were judiciously chosen, 
and t lie most instructive and intelligent treatment of them preferred. His reason- 
ing was cogent and correct; his illustrations rational and just; and his style, 
which neither courted nor rejected ornament, was- elassi rally pure, and appro- 
priate. His manlier was still less florid than his duties. ilo carried to the 
pulpit the same unpretending simplicity, with which he appeared in society; and 
from his cave to avoid affectation and all rhetorical attempts of doubtful suc- 
cess, he might, to the undiscerning have some appearance of coldness ; but by 
those who felt such an interest in the matter, as was due to its excellence, no 
defect of energy or animation in the manner was observable. If it. had no ar- 
tificial decoration, it had no offensive meanness. As a preacher, Dr Fin lay son 
uas nearly what Cowper describes in the following lines : — 

“ Simple, grave, sincere. 

In doctrine uucornipt; in language plain : 

And plain in manner. Decent, solemn, chaste, 

And natural in gesture.” 

During the course of the year in which he obtained bis license, flie duke of 
Athole ottered Air Finlayson the living of Dunkeld. Of this oiler he would 
have been exceedingly glad to accept, bad he not received information from Sir 
William .Murray, that a plan was in agitation to procure for him the chair of 
logic in the university of Kdinburgh. This unlooked for prospect gave an en- 
tirely diflbrent direction to his ambition; and be was induced to decline the 
duke’s offer. 

'flic negotiation, however, respecting the professorship, did not proceed so 
smoothly as was anticipated. Air llruce, who at that time held the chair, had 
accompanied the present lord Melville as travelling companion in bis tour on 
the continent., and having gone off without giving in his resignation, or making 
linal arrangements, many difliculties arose, which occupied more than a year be- 
fore they were completely settled, and Mr Finlayson put in possession of the 
chair. In the meanwhile, Sir William Murray, by his influence with the family 
of Dunclas of Arnislon, obtained for him the living of ilorthwick, which, while 
it was in such a near neighbourhood to Kdinburgh as to admit of his holding 
both it and the professorship, secured him in the meantime an independence 
in the event of the failure of the negotiation for the chair. Air Finlayson was 
ordained minister of ilorthwick on the (ith of April, 17S7. He had, however, 
at the commencement of the session of that year assumed the duties of the logic 
class, and it may therefore be easily believed, that the labour he had to undergo 
in preparing for his ordination, and at the same time being obliged to write his 
lecture for the following day’s delivery, required a very extraordinary degree 
of application, and great vigour of ir lolled ; and the accuracy of his knowledge 
is rendered more remarkable from tuc fact, that many of the lectures thus hur- 
riedly written oft; served him without transcription to the end of his life. 

During the succeeding summer, he added to his other labours a course of 
parochial visitation, which, although very common in Scotland, had in his 
parish been discontinued for upwards of thirty years. This practice he com- 
menced at the suggestion of Dr Robertson, whose due appreciation of the duiies 
of a clergyman was no less remarkable t!«an his splendid abilities. Jlut al- 
though he felt the faithful discharge of parochial duties to be strongly in- 
cumbent on him, the Labor r which he had thus to undergo was too great for his 
constitution, and his parents used to refer to the toils of this period of his life, 
as having sown the seeds of those organic diseases which uluinalely proved fatal. 

Abilities such as Mr Finlayson possessed, couhl not long remain unacknow- 
H. Ji a 
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lodged. '! lie stations which ho occupied, liis own qualifications, mid tlie con- 
nexion which he had formed with the Arnistou family, more particularly with 
the late lord IMelville, opened up objects of ambition which were afterwards 
completely realized. His talents for business had been observed and justly ap- 
preciated by lord Alclville ; and it was therefore determined, that on the first 
vacancy, he should be removed to Kdinburgh, where his practical talents would 
be of essential service in supporting* that system of ecclesiastical polity which 
his lordship had long maintained, and which had for many years directed the 
measures of the general assembly. Accordingly, in 171)0, lie was presented by 
the magistrates of Kdinburgh to lady Yester’s church : on the death of Ur 
Bobcrtson in 1 7 SKI, he was appointed to succeed that distinguished man in the 
collegiate church of the old lire y- Friars ; and on a vacancy taking place in 
the high church, in the year 175)1), he was removed to that collegiate charge. 
This last is considered the most honourable appointment in the church of Scot- 
land, and it was, at t lie time, rendered more desirable from the circumstance, 
that he had for his colleague the celebrated Dr Hugh lllair ; whose funeral ser- 
mon, however, he was culled upon to preach in little more than a year after lie 
beramo his colleague. The university of Kdinhurgli conferred oil him tin* 
honour of doctor of divinity: and in the year 181)2, he was chosen moderator 
of the general assembly, being the highest mark of respect which liis brethren 
of the church could confer on him. 

Dr Fiulaysou had now obtained every honourable preferment which, as a 
clergyman of the church of Scotland, was attainable in the line of his profession. 
His intluence in the church was now greatly extended, and nothing of any im- 
portance was transacted in the ecclesiastical courts without his advice and direc- 
tion. Among Ins own party, his sway was unlimited ; and even those who dif- 
fered from him in church politics, freely acknowledged the honourable and 
straight forward honesty of his conduct. 'The menus by which lie raised himself 
to he the leader of his party were very different from those used by any of his 
predecessors, who had all been distinguished for the brilliancy of their oratori- 
cal powers. Dr Fin lay son, well aware of the nature of his talents, established 
his ascendency on the wisdom of his councils, and his knowledge of the laws 
and constitution of the church. 

Towards the beginning of 1805, Dr Finlay son’s constitution evidently beramo 
impaired, in order to try the effects of country air, he spent the greater part 
of the autumn of that year with his brother; but without deriving any perma- 
nent benefit. His health, however, was so far restored, that he was enabled to 
perform the duties of liis class during the following winter; hut in the course 
of the year 1807, he became considerably wol*se ; yet the good effects of a 
tour which he took, accompanied by some of his friends, led him to hope that 
ho might he able to undergo the fatigue of the following session ; and, accord- 
ingly, he not only opened his class, but continued for some time to deliver his 
lectures. At length he was constrained to accept of the assistance of one of liis 
earliest friends, his respected colleague, the very liev. principal Baird, who 
taught the class during tlie remainder of that session. Dr Finlayson’s disease 
increased with much rapidity, and on the 25th of January, 1808, while con- 
versing with principal Baird, lie was seized with a paralytic affection, which de- 
prived him of the faculty of speech, and tlie power of moving one side. Among 
the few words he w r as able to articulate was tlie following impressive sentence : — - 
“ 1 am about to pass to a better habitation, where all who believe in Jesus shall 
enter.” He died on the 28th of January, 1808, in tlie fiftieth year of his age ; 
and was interred in tlie cathedral church of Dumblane. 

Dr Finlayson was rather below the middle size. His appearance indicated 
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nothing which was calculated to impress a stranger when first introduced to him. 
His manner, to those who did not know him, appeared formal, and even distant 
and shy, but was . : n truth simple and unpresuming ; characteristics which strong- 
ly marked his niicd. With a just confidence in himself which he never affected 
to disguise, lie was without that vanity which makes pretensions to those quali- 
fications which ho did not possess. His feelings were naturally keen; and lie 
made no attempt to soften his reprehension of any conduct which was equivocal 
or base. His perfect sincerity and unconsciousness of any hostile impression 
which required to be concealed, gave his deportment towards his political oppo- 
nents an appearance of bluulncss. When his friends applied to him for advice, 
as they uniformly did in every difficulty, if he thought that they had acted 
amiss, lie told them so with explicitness and brevity ; for he avowed the utmost 
contempt of Hint squeamish sensibility which requires to be “ swaddled and dan- 
dled ” into a sense of duty. Such, however, was the persuasion of the excel- 
lence of his counsel, and the purity of his intentions, that, notwithstanding this 
primitive plainness of manner, even his political opponents, in points of business 
unconnected with parly, are said to have been occasionally guided by bis judg- 
ment. In conversation he preserved the same artless sincerity ; and was per- 
haps too strict a reasoner to be very lively or amusing as the companion of a 
relaxing hour. Hut although little qualified himself to shine in lively conversa- 
tion, he was pleased with it in others ; and often, where he was on intimate 
habits, he led the way for the display of the talents of l»is friends, by provoking 
a harmless and inoffensive raillery. In the move serious offices of friendship, 
he was unwearied ; for his kindness as well as his advice, his purse as well as 
his personal exertions, were ever at the command of those whom lie esteemed. 

Of his manner in the pulpit at his first appearance as a preacher, some ac- 
count has already been given ; and it never underwent any material change. 
Hut his sermons partook of that progressive improvement which Ids mind derived 
from the daily exercise of his powers, anil the extension of his knowledge. 

He was cautious of exhibiting himself as an author; his only publications 
being two occasional sermons, and a short account of Ur Hlair. .1 le likewise 
printed, but did not publish the “ Heads of an Argument ” on a question de- 
pending before the ecclesiastical courts. The List production furnished an ex- 
cellent specimen of liis practical powers in the art which it was liis province to 
teach. He likewise consented, a few hours before his death, that a volume of 
his sermons should be published, and the profits of the sale given in aid of the 
widow’s fund of the church of Scotland. 

As a teacher of logic, lie acquitted himself in a manner such as might have 
been expected from liis talents, industry, and integrity; restricting himself to 
inculcate the knowledge already acquired in the department of philosophy, 
rather than making any attempts at originality. 

FLEMING, If o bert, an eminent ciivine and theological writer, was the son of 
the ltev. Robert Fleming, a clergyman, first at Cambuslang, and afterwards at 
Hotterdam, and author of a well known work, entitled cc 'The Fulfilling of the 
Scriptures.” The subject of this memoir received his education partly in his 
native country, and partly in the universities of Leyden and Utrecht. He lirst 
officiated as a clergyman to the English congregation at Leyden, and afterwards 
lie succeeded to the church at lfotterdam, where liis father died in 1 (>114. 
After some years, lie removed to London, to settle as pastor of the Scottish con- 
gregation in Lothbury ; no*, only at the earnest invitation of the people, but by 
the desire of k«ng William, with whom he had formed an intimacy in Holland, 
this monarch used frequently to send for Fleming', to consult with him upon 
Scottish affairs; an intercourse conducted, at I la* desire of the divine, with the 
greatest secrecy. 
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Fleming, though a dissenter from the clmreli of Scotland, as now established, 
was an admirer of licr fundamental and original institution. It was not incon- 
sistent with this profession, that lie zealously upheld hereditary monarchy as a 
principle in government, l’opevy in the church, and tyranny in the state, were 
what he most detested. His motto was libera et modest e, which expresses aptly 
enough the feelings of a man anxious for liberal institutions, without allow ing 
to o much license to tho multitude. In personal character, Fleming was a pious, 
mild, and alliible man. In learning, he stood very high, being conversant not 
only with the fathers and councils, and the ecclesiastical and civil historians, 
hut with the oriental languages, the Jewish Rabbis, and the whole circle of po- 
lite authors, ancient and modern. On account of liis amiable manners and ex- 
tensive knowledge, he was held in great esteem both by the foreign universities, 
and by the most learned persons at home. The archbishop of Canterbury and 
many other eminent dignitaries of the English church extended their friendship 
to him. Ey the dissenting clergymen of the city, though connected with a dif- 
ferent national church, he was chosen one of the preachers of the merchant^ 
Tuesday lecture at Salters’ hall. 

Fleming published various works in divinity ; but the most remarkable was a 
discourse, printed in 1701, on “ the Rise and ball of the Papacy.” Like many 
other sincerely pious men of that age, he was deeply allected by the position in 
which the protestant religion stood in respect of the papacy, threatened as Croat 
Britain was, by the power of France, and the designs of a catholic claimant of 
the throne. Proceeding upon the mysteries of tho Apocalypse and other data, 
he made some calculations of a very striking nature, and which chance strangely 
verified. On the subject of the pouring out of the fourth vial, ho sa\s : — k ‘ There 
is ground to hope, that, about the beginning of another such century, things 
may again alter for the better, for 1 cannot but hope that some new mollifica- 
tion of the chief supporters of antichrist will then happen; and perhaps the 
French monarchy may begin to be considerably humbled about that time : that, 
whereas the present French king hikes for liis motto, Nec phi rib us impar , lie 
may at length, or rather his successors, and the monarchy itself, (at least before 
the year 1 7 !)■!.,) be forced to acknowledge, that, in respect to neighbouring po- 
tentates, he is even singulis impar . 

“ Rut ns to the expiration of this vial,” he continues, “ I do fear it will not 
be until the year 1794. 'Hie reason of which conjecture is this — that 1 lied 
the pope got a new foundation of exaltation when Justinian, upon his eon <j no si 
of Italy, left it in a great measure to the pope’s management, being willing to 
eclipse his own authority to advance that of this haughty prelate. Now, this 
being in the year 552, this, by the addition of 1250, readies down to tlie year 
1811; which, according to prophetical account, is the year 1794. And then 
I do suppose the fourth vial will end and the fifth commence, by a new' molli- 
fication of the papacy, after this vial lias lasted 148 years; which indeed is 
long in comparison with the former vials ; but if it be considered in relation 
to the fourth, fifth, and sixth trumpets, it is but short, seeing (he fourth fasted 
190 years, tlie fifth 302, and the sixth 393.” 

It is important to observe, that Fleming immediately subjoins, that he gave 
tc his speculations of wliat is future, no higher character than guesses.” He 
adds : “ therefore, in the fourth and last place, we may justly suppose that tho 
French monarchy, after it has scorched others, will itself consume by doing so; 
its fire and that which is the fuel that maintains it, resting insensibly till to- 
wards the end of this century, as the Spanish monarchy did before, towards the 
end of the sixteenth age,” 

In the month of January, 1793, when Louis XVI. was about to suffer on 
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the scaffold, the apparent predictions of Fleming came into notice in the 
British newspapers; and much interest was excited respecting them. We 
are oven informed that the liberal party succeeded in creating, by this means, 
with the assistance, no doubt, of others, a reluctance towards the war upon 
which Britain was then entering against France. The coincidences are very 
curious, especially in the passage last quoted, where the author seems to foretell 
the extinction of the French monarchy, in a lire of revolutionary principles, 
by which, in supporting the cause of America, it had previously scorched Great 
Britain ; but before bestowing much wonder or interest on such a subject, we 
should think of the numbers of equally respectable prophecies which have never 
yet met fulfilment, and were never therefore brought into notice. 

The anxiety of this worthy man respecting the fate of protestantism and the 
Hanover succession, at length brought on a disease which obstructed bis use- 
fulness, and threatened his life. Though he recovered from it, and lived some 
years, his feeble constitution finally sank under his grief for the loss of 
some dear friends, the death of some noble patriots, the divisions amongst 
protestants, and the confederacy of France and Home to hind Kurope in chains. 
He died .May 21, 17 l<i. 

FLKTCHFR, Andrew, so much celebrated for his patriotism and political 
knowledge, was the son of Sir Robert Fletcher of Sallou and Iniierpcii’cr, by 
Catharine Bruce, daughter of Sir llenry Bruce of ( -lackinaiinaii, and was horn in 
the year J(>53. His descent was truly noble, his father being the fifth in a 
direct line from Sir Bernard Fletcher of the county of York, and his mother of 
ihe noble race of Bruce ; the patriarch of the family of Clackmannan, having 
been the third son of Robert do Rruee, lord of Annnndnle, grandfather of 
Robert de Rrucc, king of Scots. The subject of this memoir had the misfor- 
tune to lose his father in early youth; but lie was, by that parent, on bis death- 
bed, consigned to the care of Gilbert Unmet, then minister of S niton, and 
afterwards bishop of Salisbury, who carefully instructed him in literature ami 
religion, as well as in the principles of free government, of which Fletcher be- 
came afterwards such an eminent advocate. After completing his course of 
education under his excellent preceptor, he went upon his travels, and spent 
several years in surveying the manners and examining the institutions of the 
principal continental states. His first appearance as a public, character was in 
the parliament, held by James, duke of York, as loyal commissioner, in the year 
1(181. In this parliament Fletcher sat as commissioner for the shire of Fast 
Lothian, and manifested the most determined opposition to the arbitrary and 
tyrannical measures of the court. In a short time lie found it necessary to 
withdraw himself, first into Fngland, to consult with his revere . d preceptor, 
Dr Rurnct, and afterwards, by his advice, to Holland. For Ills opposition to 
the test, and to the general spirit of the government, he was, not long after, 
summoned to appear before the lords of liis majesty's privy council at Kdinburgh. 
Of the spirit of this court, the most abominable that lias disgraced the annals 
of Great Britain, Fletcher was too well aware to put himself in its power, ajul 
for his non-appearance lie was outlawed and his estate confiscated. Holland 
was at this time the resort of many of the best men of both kingdoms, who 
had been obliged to expatri.ue themselves, to escape the fury of an infatuated 
government, and with these Fletcher formed the closest intimacy. In the year 
1683, he accompanied Baillie of Jervis wood to Frigland, in order to concert 
measures with the friends jf liberty there, and was admitted into the secrets oi 
lord Russell’s council of six. 'This assembly consisted of the duke of IVIon- 
inoiith, the lords Russell, Lssex, and Howard, Algernon. Sydney, and John 
Hampden, grandson to the immortal pal riot of «Siat name. 'Tyranny was, how- 
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ever, at this time, triumphant. Monmouth was obliged to abscond ; Russell was 
apprehended, tried, and executed, principally through the evidence of his as- 
sociate lord Howard, who was an unprincipled wretch. JCssex was imprisoned, 
and either cut his own throat, or had it cut by assassins, — history has never de- 
termined which. Sydney wjis executed, and Howard subjected to a line of 
forty thousand pounds sterling. Many other persons of inferior note were 
executed for this plot. Jervis wood fell into the hands of the Scottish ad- 
ministration, and was most illegally and iniquitously put to death. Fletcher 
too was eagerly sought after, and, had lie been apprehended, would certainly 
have shared the same fate, lie, however, escaped again to the continent, 
where he devoted his time to the study of public law, and for sometime seems 
to have had little correspondence with his native country. 

In the beginning of the year 1085, when James VII. acceded to the throne 
of Britain, Fletcher came to the Hague, where were assembled Monmouth, 
Argyle, Melville, I’ol worth, Torwoodlie, Mr James Stuart, lord Stair, and many 
oilier gentlemen, both Scottish and Fnglisli, when the unfortunate expeditions of 
Argyle and Monmouth were concerted. It does not appear, however, that 
Fletcher was a leader among these gentlemen. 1 lis temper was of the most 
stern and unaccommodating character, and he was bent upon setting up a com- 
monwealth in Scotland, or at least a monarchy so limited as to bear very lit Lie 
resemblance to a kingdom. He had drunk deep of the spirit of ancient 
Creeee, with which the greater part of his associates, patriots though they were, 
had no great acquaintance, and he had a consciousness of his own superiority 
that could not go well down with those feudal chieftains, who supposed that 
their hirtli alone entitled them to precedency in council, as well as to command 
in the field. His own country was certainly dearer to him than any other, and 
in it he was likely to put forth his energies with the greatest elfect ; yet from his 
dissatisfaction with their plans of operation, he did not embark with his coun- 
trymen, but with the duke of Monmouth, in whom, if successful, ho expected 
less obstruction to liis republican views. Fletcher was certainly at the outset 
warmly attached to Monmouth’s scheme of landing in England, though he subse- 
quently wished it to be laid aside ; and he afterwards told Humet, that Mon- 
mouth, though a weak young man, was sensible of the imprudence of his 
adventure, hut that he was pushed on to it against his own sense and reason, 
ami was piqued upon the point of honour in hazarding his person with liis 
friends. He accordingly landed at Lynn, in Dorsetshire, on the 1 Lib of June, 
l(i 85, with about .an hundred followers, of whom tlio subject of this memoir 
was one of the most distinguished. Crowds of people soon flocked to join the 
standard of Monmouth, and, had he been qualified for such aflhirs as that he 
had now undertaken, the revolution of l(i 88 might perhaps have been antici- 
pated. He, however, possessed no such qualifications, nor did those on whom 
he had principally depended. Lord Cray, to whom he had given the command 
of the horse, was sent out with a small party to disperse a detachment of 
militia that had been assembled to oppose him. The militia retreated before 
the troops of Monmouth, who stood firm ; but Cray, their general, fled, car- 
rying hack to his camp the news of a defeat, which was in a short time contra- 
dicted by the return of the troops in good order. Monmouth had intended to 
join Fletcher along with Cray in the command of his cavalry, and the Scottish 
patriot certainly would not have fled, so long as one man stood by him ; but 
unfortunately, at the very time when Cray was out on the service in which he 
so completely disgraced his character, Fletcher was sent out in another direction, 
in which lie was scarcely less unfortunate, having, in a personal quarrel about a 
horse which he had too hastily laid hold of for his own use, killed the mayor ot 
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Lynn, who li.nl newly come in to join the insurgent army, in consequence of 
which lie was under the necessity of leaving the camp immediately. The 
melancholy fate of Monmouth is generally known. 

Though there cannot he a doubt that the shooting of the mayor of Lynn 
was the real cause of Fletchers abandoning the enterprise so early, he himself 
never admitted it. He had joined, he said, the duke of Monmouth on the foot- 
ing of his manifestations, which promised to provide for the permanent security 
of civil liberty and the prolestant religion, by the calling of a general congress 
of delegates from the people at large, to form a free constitution of govern- 
ment, in which no claim to the throne was to he admitted, hut with the free 
choice of tlic representatives of the people. From the proclaiming of M on- 
nioutli king, which was done at Taunton, he saw, he said, that he had been 
deceived, and resolved to proceed no further, every step from that moment 
being treason against the just rights of the nation, and deep treachery on the 
part of Monmouth. At any rate, iinding that lie could he no longer useful, he 
left Taunton, and embarked aboard a vessel for Spain, where he no sooner ar- 
rived, than lie was thrown into prison, and on the application of the liritish 
ambassador, was ordered to he delivered up and transmitted to London in a 
Spanish ship lilted up for that purpose. In this hopeless situation, looking one 
morning through the bars of his dungeon, lie was aeeosted by a person, who 
made signs that he wished to speak with him. Looking around him, Fletcher 
perceived an open door, at which lie was met by his deliverer, with whom he 
passed unmolested through three different military guards, nil of whom s< enied 
to ho fast asleep, aud without being permitted to return thanks to his guide, 
made good his escape, with the assistance of one who evidently had been sent 
for the express purpose, hut of whom he never obtained the smallest informa- 
I ion. 't ravelling in disguise, he proceeded through Spain, and considering 
himself out of danger, made a leisurely pilgrimage through the country, amus- 
ing himself ill the libraries of the convents, where he had the good fortune to 
liud many rare and curious hooks, some of which lie was enabled to purchase 
and bring along with him, It) the enriching of the excellent, library he had al- 
ready formed at his seat of Sal ton, in Fast Lothian. In the course of his 
peregrinations, he made several very narrow escapes, among which the follow- 
ing is remarkable, as having apparently furnished the hint for a similar incident 
in a well-known fiction, lie was proceeding to a town where he intended to 
have passed the night; hut in the skirts of a wood, a few miles from thence, 
upon entering a road to the right, he was warned by a woman of respectable 
appearance, to take the left hand road, as there would be danger in the other 
direction. Upon his arrival, he found the citizens alarmed by the news of a 
robbery and murder, which had taken place on the road against which he had 
been cautioned, and in which he would have certainly been implicated, 
through an absurd Spanish law, even although not seen to commit any crime. 
After leaving Spain, lie proceeded into Hungary, where lie entered as a 
volunteer into the army, . and distinguished himself by liis gallantry and 
military talents. From this distant scene of activity, however, ho was soon re- 
called by the eiforts that at length were making to break the yoke of tyranny 
and tile staff of the oppressor that had so Jong Jain heavy on the kingdoms of 
Hritnin. Coming to the Hague, he found there his old friends, Stair, Melville, 
l’ol worth, Card voss, Stuart of Coltncss, Stuart of Uoodtrees, l)r Ihirnet, and 
Mr Cunningham, who still thought his principles high and extravagant, though 
they associated with him, and were happy to have the influence of liis name 
and the weight, of liis talents to aid them on so momentous an occasion. 
1 hough not permitted to he a leader in tin* gv-at work of the revolution, for 
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which, indeed, both bis principles, which were so different from those of the 
men who et footed it, ami Ins intractable and unyielding temper, alike disquali- 
fied him, he came borne in the train of his countrymen, who, by that great 
event were restored to their country and to their rightful possessions ; and, ac- 
cording to the statement of the earl of (Indian, 1 made a noble appearance in 
the convention which met in Scotland after the revolution for settling the new 
government. Lockhart of (Jaruwatb, who was no friend to the new govern- 
ment, nor of the principles upon which it was founded, takes no notice of this 
portion of the life of Fletcher, though he is large upon his speeches, and indeed 
every part of his conduct, when he afterwards became a violent oppositionist. 

hi the year I(i!)2, when every effort to bring about a counter revolution was 
made, Fletcher, though strongly, and perhaps justly, disgusted with king Wil- 
liam, renouncing every selfish principle, and anxious only to promote the wel- 
fare of the country, exerted himself to the utmost to preserve what had been al- 
ready attained in the way of a free government, though it came lar short of what 
he wished, and what he fondly, too l'omliy, hoped the nation had been ripe to 
hear. In all that regarded the public welfare, lie was indeed indefatigable, and 
that without any appearance of interested motives, lie was the lirst friend and 
patron of that extraordinary man, William Paterson, to whom the honour of the 
formation of the bank of England ought, in justice, to be ascribed, and 
who projected the Darien company, the most splendid idea of colonization 
that was ever attempted to be put in practice. u Paterson,” says Sir John 
Dalrymple, “ on his return to London, formed a friendship with Mr Flet- 
cher, of Saltou, whose mind was inflamed with the lovo of public good, 
and all of whose ideas to procure it hail a sublimity in them. Fletcher 
disliked England, merely because he loved Scotland to excess, and there- 
fore the report common in Scotland is probably true, that he was the per- 
son who persuaded Paterson to trust the fate of his project to his own country- 
men alone, and to let them have the sole benefit, glory, and danger in it, for in 
its danger, Fletcher deemed some of its glory to consist. Although Fletcher 
had nothing to hope for, and nothing to fear, because he had a good estate and 
no children, and though he was of the country party, yet, in all his schemes for 
the public good, he was in use to go as readily to the king’s ministers, as to his 
own friends, being indifferent who had the honour of doing good, provided it 
was done. Ilis house of Salton, in east. Lothian, was near to tiiat of the mar- 
quis of Tw'eeddale, thou minister for Scotland, and they were often together. 
Fletcher brought Paterson down to Scotland with him, presented him to the mar- 
quis, nud then, with that power which a vehement spirit always possesses over a 
diffident one, persuaded the statesman, by arguments of public good, and of the 
honour that would redound to his administration, to adopt (he project, lain! 
Stair and Mr Johnston, the two secretaries of state, patronized those abilities in 
Faierson, which they possessed in themselves, and the lord advocate, Sir James 
Stewart, the same man who had adjusted the prince of Orange’s declaration at 
the revolution, and whose son was married to a daughter of lord Stair, went na- 
turally along with his connexions.” From the above, it appears that Fletcher, 
next to the projector, Paterson, who was, like himself, an ardent lover of liberty, 
had the principal hand in forwarding the colonization of Darien, and to his ar- 
dent and expansive mind, we have no doubt, that the plan owed some, at least, 
of its excellencies, and also, perhaps, the greatest of its defects. £< From 
this period,” remarks lord Jhichan, “ till the meeting of the Union Par- 
liament, Fletcher was uniform and indefatigable in his parliamentary conduct, 
continually attentive to the rights of the people, and jealous, as every friend of his 

1 Life of Flctclicr of Salton. 
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country ought to be, of their invasion by the king and his ministers, for it is as 
much of the nature of kings and ministers to invade and destroy the rights of the 
people, as it is of foxes and weasels to rille a poultry yard, and destroy the poultry. 
All of them, therefore,” continues his lordship, “ ought to he muzzled Among 
other things that Fletcher judged necessary for the preservation of public liberty, 
was that of national militia. In a discourse upon this subject, lie says, “ a good 
and effective militia is of such importance to a nation, that it is the chief part of 
the constitution of any free government. For though, ;is to other things the con- 
stitution be never so slight, a good militia will always preserve the public liberty; 
but iu the best constitution that ever was, as to all other parts of government, if 
the militia be not upon a right footing, the liberty of that people must, perish.” 

Scotland, ever since the union of crowns, had been stripped of all her im- 
portance in a national point of view, and the great object at this time, was to 
exclude English influence from her councils, and to restore her to her original 
state of independence ; a thing which could never he accomplished, so long as 
the king of Scotland was the king of England. James the sixth, when he suc- 
ceeded to the English crown, wiser than any of his statesmen, saw' this difficulty, 
and proposed to obviate it by the only possible means, a union of the two king- 
doms ; hut owing to the inveterate prejudices of so many ages, neither of the 
kingdoms could at that time be brought to submit to the judicious proposal. 
Fletcher and his compatriots saw what had been the miserable evils, but they 
saw not the proper remedy ; hence, they pursued a plan that, hut for the supe- 
rior wisdom of the English, would have separated the crowns, brought on hos- 
tilities, and llie entire subjection of the country, by force of arms. In all the 
measures which had for their object the annihilating of English influence, 
Fletcher had the principal hand, and there were some of tlicni of singular bold- 
ness. In case of the crowns of the two kingdoms continuing to be worn by one 
person, the following, after pointing out iu strong terms the evils that had ac- 
crued to Scotland from this unfortunate association, were the limitations pro- 
posed by Fletcher: — “ 1st, That elections shall he made at every Michaelmas 
head court, for a new parliament every year, to sit the first of November next 
following, and adjourn themselves from time to time till next Michaelmas — that 
they choose their own president, and that every thing shall he determined by 
balloting, in place of voting. 2d, 'That so many lesser barons shall be added 
to tiie parliament, as there have been noblemen created since (he last augmenta- 
tion of the number of the barons, and that iu all time coming, for every nobleman 
that shall be created, there shall be a baron added to the parliament. 3d, 
That no man have a vote in parliament hut a noldemuu or elected members. 
4th, 'That the kings shall give the sanction to all laws offered by the estates, 
and that the president of the parliament be empowered by his majesty to give 
the sanction in his absence, and have ten pounds sterling a day of salary. 5tli, 
That a committee of ono-and-thirty members, of which nine to be a quorum, 
chosen out of their own number by every parliament, shall, during the intervals 
of parliament, under the king, have the administration of the government, bo 
bis council, and accountable to the next parliament, with power, on extraordi- 
nary occasions, to call the parliament together, and that, in said council, all things 
be determined by balloting, in place of voting. Oth, That the king, without 
consent of parliament, shall not have the power of making peace and war, or that 
of concluding any treaty with any other suite or potentate. 7 ill. That all places 

and offices, both civil and military, and all pensions formerly conferred by our 
kings, shall ever after be given by parliament. 8th, That no regiment or com- 
pany of horse, foot, or dragoons, be kept on foot in peace or war, but by consent 
of parliament. 9th, That all the lencible men of the nation betwixt sixty and 
n. 2 s 
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sixteen, be with all diligence possible armed with bayonets and firelocks all of 
a calibre, and continue always provided in such arms, with ammunition suitable. 
10th, That no general indemnity nor pardon for any transgression against the 
public shall he valid without consent of parliament. 1 1th, That the fifteen 
senators of the college of justice shall be incapable of being members of parlia- 
ment, or of any other office or pension but the salary that belongs to their place, 
to be increased as the parliament shall think lit; that the office of president 
shall be iu three of their number to be named by parliament, and that there be 
no extraordinary lords. And also, that the lords of the justice court shall be 
distinct from that of the session, and under the same restrictions. 1:2th, That if 
any king break in upon any of these conditions of government, he shall, by the 
estates, bo declared to have forfeited the crown.” The above limitations did not. 
pass the house, though they met with very general support ; yet, something little 
sliorL of them were really passed, aiul received the royal assent. The so much 
applauded Act of Security made many provisions respecting the mode of proceed- 
ing in parliament in case of the queen’s death, with the conditions under 
which the successor to t he crown of England was to be allowed to succeed 
to that of Scotland, which were to be, “ at. least, freedom of navigation, free 
communication of trade, and liberty of the plantations to the kingdom and sub- 
jects of Scotland, established by the parliament of England.” It also provided, 
“ that the whole proteslant heritors with all ilie burghs of the kingdom, should 
forthwith provide themselves with tire-arms, for all the fcucible men who were 
prnlestants within their respective bounds, and they were further ordained and 
appointed to exercise the said foncible men once a month, at least.” The same 
parliament passed an a ot aneut peace and war, which provided, among other tilings, 
that after her majesty’s death, and tailing heirs of her body, no person, at the 
same time king or queen of Scotland and England, shall have sole power of 
making war with any prince, state, or potentate whatsoever, without consent of par- 
liament. A proposal made at this time for settling the succession, as the English 
parliament had done in the house of Hanover, was treated with the utmost con- 
tempt, some proposing to burn it, and others insisting that the member who 
proposed it should he sent to the castle, and it was at last thrown out by a ma- 
jority of lifty-seven voices. Another limitation proposed by Fletcher, was, that 
all places, offices, and pensions, which had been formerly given by our king, 
should, after her majesty and heirs of her body, be conferred only by parliament 
so long as the crowns remained united. “Without this limitation,” he continues, 
“ our poverty and subjection to the court of England will every day increase, and 
the question we have now before us, is, whether we will be free-men, or slaves 
for ever? whether we will continue to defend or break the yoke of our indepen- 
dence ? and whether we will choose to live poor and miserable ; or rich, free, 
aiul happy ? Let no mail think to object that this limitation takes away the 
whole power of the prince ; for the same condition of government is found in 
one of the most absolute monarchies of the world, China.” Quoting the .autho- 
rity of Sir William Temple for this fact, he continues, “and if, under the great- 
est absolute monarchy of the world, in a country where the prince actually re- 
sides — if among heathens this be .accounted .a necessary part of government for 
the encouragement of virtue, shall it be denied to Christians living under .a 
prince who resides in another nation ? Shall it he denied to people who hare a 
right to liberty, and yet are not capable of any, in tlieir present circumstances, 
without this limitation.” We cannot refrain copying the following sentences on 
the benefits he anticipated from the measure : — “ This limitation will undoubt- 
edly enrich the nation by stopping that perpetual issue of money to England, which 
lias reduced this country to extreme poverty. This limitation does not Hatter 
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us with the hopes of riches, by ail uncertain project — docs not. require so much 
as the condition of our own industry ; but, by saving great sums to the country, 
will every year furnish a stock sufficient to carry on a considerable trade, or 
to establish some useful manufacture at home with the highest probability of suc- 
cess: because, our ministers, by this rule of government, would be freed from the 
iniluence of English councils, and our trade be entirely in our own hands, and 
not under the power of the court, as it was in the alKiir of Darien. If we do 
not attain this limitation, our attendance at London will continue to drain this 
nation of all those sums which should be a stock for trade. Hesides, by frequent- 
ing that court, we not only spend our money, but learn the expensive modes and 
ways of living of a rich and luxurious nation; we lay out, yearly, great sums in 
furniture and equipage to the unspeakable prejudice of the trade and manufac- 
tures of our own country. Not that 1 think it amiss to travel into England, in 
order to see and learn their industry in trade ami husbandry ; but at court, what 
ran we learn, except a horrid corruption of manners, and an expensive way of 
living, that we may for ever after be both poor and profligate? This limitation 
will secure to us our freedom and independence. It lias been often said in this 
house, that our princes arc captives in England, and, indeed, one would not 
ivondcr, if, when our interest happens to be different from that of England, our 
kings, who must be supported by the riches and power of that nation in all their 
undertakings, should prefer ail English interest before that of this country ; it is 
yet less strange, that English ministers should advise and procure the ndvnuce- 
inent of such persons to the ministry of Scotland, as will comply with their 
measures and the king’s orders, and to surmount the difticullies they may meet 
with from a true Scottish interest, that places and pensions should be bestowed 
upon parliament men and others. 1 say, these things are so far from wonder, 

I hat they are inevitable in the present state of our affairs; but I hope, they 
likewise show us that we ought not to continue any longer in this condition. 
Now, this limitation is advantageous to all. The prince will no more be put upon 
the hardship of deciding between ail English and a Scottish interest, or the ditft- 
rully of reconciling what lie owes to each nation in consequence of his coronation 
oath. Even English ministers will no longer lie under the temptation of med- 
dling in Scottish affiiirs, nor the ministers of this kingdom, together with all those 
who have places and pensions he any more subject to the worst of all slavery, 
lint if the influences l mentioned before still continue, what will any oilier limi- 
tation avail us ? What shall we be the better for our act. concerning the power 
of war and peace, since by tiie force of an English interest aiul iniluence, we 
cannot fail of being engaged in every war, and neglected in every peace ? fly 
this limitation, our parliament will become the most iincorruplcd senate of all 
Europe. No man will be tempted to vote against the interest of his country, 
when his country shall have all the bribes in her own hands, offices, places, and 
pensions. It will be no longer necessary to lose one half of the customs, that 
parliament men may he made collectors ; we will not desire to exclude the officers 
of state from sitting in this house, when the country shall have the noini nation 
of them ; and our parliament, free from corruption, cannot fail to redress all our 
grievances. We shall then have no cause to fear a refusal of the royal assent to 
our acts, for we shall have no evil counsellor nor enemy of his country to advise 
it. When this condition of government shall take place, the royal assent will 
be the ornament of the prince, and never be refused to the desires of the people ; 
a general unanimity will he found in this house, in every part of the govern- 
ment, and among all ranks and conditions of men. The distinctions of court 
and country party shall no more be heard in this nation, nor shall the prince 
aiul people any longer have a different interest. Howards and punishments will 
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be in tlie hands of those who live among us, and consequently best know the 
merit of men, by which means, virtue will be recompensed, .and vice discouraged, 
and the reign and government of the prince will flourish in peaco ami justice. 
I should never make an end if 1 should prosecute all the great advantages of this 
limitation, which, like a divine influence, turns all to good, as the want of it 
lias hitherto poisoned every tiling, and brought all to ruin.” 

If Fletcher really believed the one half of what he ascribes in this speech to 
liis favourite limitation, he was an enthusiast of no common order. We suspect, 
however, that his design was in the iirsfc place to romler the king insignificant, 
and then to dismiss him altogether ; it being one of his favourite maxims, that the 
trappings of a monarchy and a great aristocracy would patch up a very clever 
little commonwealth. The high-flying lories of that day, however, or in other 
words, the Jacobites, in the heat, of their rage and the bitterness of their disap- 
pointment, clung to him as their last hope of supporting even his most deadly 
attacks upon the royal prerogative, from the desperate pleasure of seeing the 
kingly office, since they could not preserve it for their own idol, rendered use- 
less, ridiculous, or intolerable to any one else who should enjoy it. By this 
means, there was a seeming consistency in those ebullitions of national indepen- 
dence, and a strength and vigour which they really did not possess, but which 
alarmed the English ministry ; and the union of the kingdoms, which good sense 
and good feeling ought to have accomplished, at least one century earlier, was 
elicited, at last, .as .a work of political necessity, fully as much as of mercy. In 
every stage of this important business, Fletcher was its most determined oppo- 
nent, iu which lie was, as usual, seconded by the whole strength of the jaco bites. 
Happily, however, through the prudence of the Fnglish ministry, the richness 
of her treasury, and the imbecility of tlie duke of Hamilton, the leader of the 
Jacobites, ho was unsuccessful, and retired from public life, under the melan- 
choly idea that he had outlived, not only his country’s glory, hut her very ex- 
istence, having witnessed, as he thought, the last glimmering of hope, and heard 
the last sounds of freedom that were over to make glad tlie hearts of her unfor- 
tunate children. He died at Loudon in 17L(1. 

'L'ho character of Fletcher has been the subject of almost universal and un- 
limited panegyric. “ He was,” says the earl of Ihichau, <c by lar the most 
nervous and correct speaker in the parliament of Scotland, for he drew his 
style from tlie pure models of antiquity, and not from the grosser practical ora- 
tory of his contemporaries ; so that his speeches will bear a comparison with 
the best speeches of the reign of queen Anne, the Augustan age of Great 
Britain.” Lockhart says, “ he was always an admirer of both ancient and 
modern republics, but that he showed a sincere and honest inclination towards 
tlie honour and interest of his country. Thp idea of Fngland’s domineering 
over Scotland was what his generous soul could not endure. 'Hie indignities 
and oppression Scotland lay under galled him to the heart, so that, in his 
learned and elaborate discourses, he exposed them with undaunted courage and 
pathetic eloquence. He was blessed with a soul that hated and despised what- 
ever was mean and unbecoming a gentlemen, and was so steadfast to what he 
thought right, that no hazard nor advantage, — not, the universal empire, nor the 
.gold of America, could tempt him to yield or desert it. And I may affirm that 
in all his life, lie never once pursued a measure with the least prospect of any 
thing by end to himself, nor farther than he judged it for the common benefit 
and advantage of his country. He was master of the English, Latin, Greek, 
French, and Italian languages, and well versed in history, the civil law, and all 
kinds of learning. He was a strict and nice observer of all the points 
honour, and had some experience of the art of war, having been some time a 
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volunteer in both the land and sea service. lie was in his private conversation 
affable to his friends, (but could not enduve to convorso with those he thought 
enemies to their country,) and free of all manner of vice, lie had a penetrat- 
ing, clear, and lively apprehension, but so exceedingly wedded to his own 
opinions, that there were few, (and these too must he his beloved friends, and 
of whom he had a good opinion,) he could endure to reason against him, and 
did for the most part so closely and unalterably adhere to what lie advanced, 
which was frequently very singular, that he’d break with his party before 
he'd alter the least jot of his scheme and maxims ; and therefore it was im- 
possible for any set of men, that did not give np themselves to be absolutely 
directed by him, to please him, so as to carry him along in all points : and 
thence it came to pass, that lie often in parliament acted a part by himself, 
though in the main he stuck close to the country party, and was their Cicero. 
He was no doubt ail enemy to all monarchical governments : but I do very 
well believe, Iiis aversion to the English and the union was so great, that in 
revenge to them he’d have sided with the royal family. Hut as that was 
a subject, not tit to he entered on with him, this is only a conjecture from some 
iuuendocs I have heard him make. So far is certain, 1m liked, commended, and 
conversed with high ilyiug lories more than any other set of men, acknowledging 
them to he the best, countrymen, and of most honour and integrity. To sum 
up all, he was a learned, gallant, honest, and every other way well accom- 
plished gentleman ; and if ever a man proposes to serve and merit well of his 
country, lot him place his courage, zeal, and constancy, as a pattern before 
him, and think himself sutliciently applauded and rewarded by obtaining the 
character of being like Andrew Metcher of Sal ton.” — Of the general truth of 
these descriptions we have no doubt ; but they are strongly coloured through a 
national prejudice that was a principal defect, in Hotelier’s own character. 
That he was an ardent lover of liberty ami of his country, his whole life bore 
witness; hut he was of a temper so fiery and ungovernable, and besides so ex- 
cessively dogmatic, that lie was of little service as a coadjutor in carrying on 
public affairs. Ills shooting the mayor of by nn on a trilling dispute, and his 
collaring lord Stair in the parliament house, for a word which lie thought re- 
flected upou him, showed a mind not sufficiently disciplined for the business of 
life; ami his national patlialitics clouded Iiis otherwise perspicacious faculties, 
contracted his views, and rendered Iiis most philosophical speculations, aud his 
most ardent personal exertions of little utility. iJpon the whole, he was a man, 
we think, rather to be admired than imitated ; and, like many other popular 
characters, owes his reputation to the defects, rather than to the excellencies of 
his character. 

FLKTEHEtt, Anuukw, a distinguished judge, under the designation of lord 
Milton, and for many years sow ministre of Scotland, under Archibald duke of 
Argylo, was a nephew of the subject of the preceding memoir. His father, 
Henry Fletcher of Sal ton, was the immediate younger brother of the patriot, 
but, distinguished by none of the public spirit of that individual, was only known 
as a good country gentleman. The genius of lord .Milton appeared to have 
been derived from his mother, who was a daughter of Sir David Carnegy of 
I’itarron, and graml-daiighter of David earl of Southesk. During the troubles 
in which the family was involved, in consequence of their liberal principles, this 
lady went to Holland, taking with her a weaver and a mill-wriglit, both men of 
genius and enterprise in their respective departments, and by their means she 
secretly obtained the art of weaving and dressing the line linen called Holland , 
of which she established the manufacture at Salton. Andrew, the son ot this 
extraordinary woman, was born in I b ( .)2 , and educated for the bar. He was 
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admitted advocate in 1717, one of the lords of session in 172 l, when only thir- 
ty-two years of age, ami lord justice clerk, or president of the criminal court, 
in 1735, which ollice, on being appointed keeper of the signet in 1748, he 
rclimpiislied. 

The acuteness of lord Milton’s understanding, his judgment and address, and 
his iutimate knowledge of tho laws, customs, and temper of Scotland, recom- 
mended him early to the notice and confidence of lord Hay, afterwards duke 
of Argylo, who, under Sir Robert Walpole, and subsequent ministers, was en- 
trusted with the chief management of Scottish allairs. As lord Hay resided 
chieily at the court, lie required a confidential agent in Scotland, who might 
give him all necessary information, and act as his guide in the dispensation of 
the government patronage. In this capacity lord Milton served for a consider- 
able number of years ; during which, his house was, in its way, a kind of court, 
and himself looked up to as a person little short of a king. It is universally 
allowed, that nothing could exceed the discretion with which his lordship man- 
aged his delicate ami dillicult dulies ; especially during the civil war of 1715. 
K\eu the jucolutes admitted that they owed many obligations to the Imnianity 
and good sense of lord Milton. 

Tii February, 171(i, when the highland army had retired to the north, and 
the duke of Cumberland arrived at Edinburgh to put himself at the head of the 
forces in Scotland, he was indebted to lord Milton for the advice which induced 
him to march northward in pursuit; without which proceeding, the war would 
probably have been protracted a considerable time. After the suppression of 
the insurrection, Milton applied liimself with immense zeal to the grand design 
which lie had chiefly at heart — the promotion of commerce, manufactures, ami 
agriculture, in his native country ; and it would be dillicult to estimate exactly 
the gratitude due to bis memory for bis exertions towards that noble object. 
After a truly useful and meritorious life of seventy-four years, bis lordship ex- 
pired at bis house of Jirunstain, near Musselburgh, on the L3th of December, 

1 7()(i. 

h'OHlHOS, Alexander, lord Vitsligo, was the only son of Alexander, third 
lord I’itsiigo, and lady Sophia Krskinc, daughter of .lohn, ninth earl of Marr. 
Jie was horn oil the 22mi of May, l(i73, and succeeded his father in Ills titles 
and estates in I (i!H, while yet a minor, lie soon after went to i 'Vance ; and 
during his residence in that country, embraced the opinions of madame Onion, 
to whom he had been introduced by Fenclon. On his return to Scotland, he 
took the oaths and his scat in parliament, ami commenced his political career 
as an oppositionist to the court party, lie joined the duke of Athole in op- 
posing the union ; but on tho extension of the oath of abjuration to Scotland, 
lie withdrew' from public business. A jacobite ip principle, be took an active 
part in the rebellion of 1715 ; but escaped attainder, though lie found it expe- 
dient to withdraw for a time to the continent, after the suppression of that ill- 
judged attempt. In 1720, he returned to his native country, and devoted him- 
self to the study of literature and the mystical writings of the Uuietists, at his 
castle of I’itsiigo, in Aberdeenshire, llis age and infirmities, as well as expe- 
rience, might have prevailed upon him to abide in silence the result of prince 
Charles’s enterprise in L745 ; but, actuated by a sense of duty, lie joined that 
eirterprise, .and was the means, by bis example, of drawing many of the gentle- 
men of Aberdeenshire into the tide of insurrection ; no one thinking he could 
be wrong in taking the same course with a man of so much prudence and saga- 
city. Lord l’itsligo arrived at Holyroodhouse some time after the battle of 
l’restonpans, and was appointed by prince Charles to command a troop of horse, 
chiefly raised out of the Aberdeenshire gentry, and which was called I’itsligo’s 
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regiment. He accompanied the army through all its subsequent adventures, and 
having survived the disastrous affair of ('ulloden, was attainted by the govern- 
ment, and eagerly sought for by its truculent emissaries. The subsequent life 
of this unfortunate nobleman was a very extraordinary one, as will appear from 
the following anecdotes, which we extract from a memoir of his lordship, puli- 
lished in connexion with his 4< Thoughts on Man’s Condition ;” Edinburgh, 

\ sat) ; — . 

11 After the battle of Ctillnden, lord Pitsligo c.oncealed himself for some time 
in the mountainous district of the country, and a second time experienced the 
kindly dispositions of the country people, even the lowest, to mislortune. The 
country had been much exhausted for the supply of the prince's army, and the 
people who gave him shelter and protection were extremely poor; yet they 
freely shared their humble and scanty fare witli the unknown stranger. This 
fare was what is called watcr-brose , that is, oatmeal moistened with hot water, 
on which he chieily subsisted lor some time; and when, on one occasion, he 
remarked that its taste would be much improved by a little salt, tbe reply was, 

4 Av, man, but sa t ’s touchy,’ meaning it was too expensive an indulgence for 
them. However, he was not always in such bad quarters ; for he was concealed 
for some days at the house of New Miln, near 1'jlgin, along with his triends, Mr 
Cuimuinc of Piluilic, Mr Irvine of liruiu, and Mr Mercer of Aberdeen, where 
Mrs King, Pilullie’s sister, herself made their beds, and waited upon them.” 

“ It was known in London, that about the end of April, 17 Li, lie was lurking 
about the coast of Kucha n, as it was supposed, with the view of finding an op- 
portunity of making his escape to France; and it required the utmost caution 
on his part, to elude the search that was made for him. 'To such an extremity 
was he reduced, that he was actually obliged on one occasion to conceal himself 
in a hollow place in the earth, under the arch of a small bridge at Lraigmaud, 
upon his own estate, about nine miles up into the country from Fraserburgh, 
and about two and a half from where New Pitsligo now is, which was scarcely 
large enough to contain him; and this most uncomfortable place seems to have 
been selected for his retreat, just because there was little chance of detection, as 
no one could conceive it possible that, a human being could he concealed in it. 
At this time, he lay sometimes in the daytime concealed in the mosses near 
(Taigmuud, and was much annoyed by the lapwings dying about the place, lest 
they should attract notice to the spot, and direct those who were in search ot 
him in tlicir pursuit. 

As yet, the estate of Pitsligo was not taken possession of by government, and 
lady Pitsligo continued to reside at the castle. Lord Pitsligo occasionally paid 
secret visits to it in disguise. 'Hie disguise that he assumed was that of a men- 
dicant, and lady Pitsligo s maid was employed to provide him with two bags to 
put under his arms, after the fashion of the ICdie Ochiltrces ol those days, lie 
sat beside liev while she made them, and she long related with wonder how 
cheerful he was, while thus superintending this work, which betokened tbe ruin 
of bis fortune, and the forfeiture of his life. 

When walking out in his disguise one day, he was suddenly overtaken by a 
party of dragoons scouring the country in pursuit of him. The increased exer- 
tion, from his desire to elude them, brought on a fit of asthmatic coughing, 
which completely overpowered him. lie could proceed no farther, and was 
obliged to sit down by the road-side, where he calmly waited their approach. 
The idea suggested by his disguise and infirmity was acted upon, and, in his 
character of a mendicant, he begged alms of the dragoons who came to appre- 
hend him. llis calmness .and resignation did not forsake him, no perturbation 
betrayed him, and one of the dragoons stopped, and, with great kindness ot 
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heart, actually bestowed a mile on the venerable old ntan, condoling with him 
al the same time on the severity of his cough. 

On another occasion, lord Pitsligo had sought and obtained shelter in a shoe- 
maker’s house, and shortly after, a party of dragoons were seen approaching. 
Their errand was not doubtful; and the shoemaker, who had recognized the 
stranger, was in the greatest trepidation, and advised him to put on one of the 
workmen’s aprons and some more of his clothes, and to sit down on one of the 
stools, and pretend to be mending a shoe. The party came into the shop in 
the course of their search ; and the shoemaker, observing that the soldiers look- 
ed as if they thought the hands of this workman were not very like those of a 
practised son of king Crispin, and fearing that a narrower inspection would be- 
tray him, witli great presence of mind, gave orders to lord Pitsligo, as if he bad 
been one of bis workmen, to go to the door ami bold one of the horses, which 
he did accordingly. Mis own composure and entire absence of hurry, allayed 
suspicion, and lie escaped this danger, lie used afterwards jocularly to say, — 
* he bad been at one time a Buchan cobbler.’ 

“ One of the narrowest escapes which lie made from discovery, when met in his 
mendicant’s dress by those who were in search of him, was attended with cir- 
cumstances which made the adventure singularly romantic and interesting. At 
that time, there lived in that district of the country, a fool called Sandy An- 
nand, a Avell known character. The kindly feedings of the peasantry of Scot- 
land to persons of weak intellect are well known, and are strongly marked by 
the name of 4 the innocent,’ which is given to them. They arc generally harm- 
less creatures, contented with the enjoyment of the sun and air as their highest 
luxuries, and privileged to the hospitality of every house, so far as their humble 
wauls require. There is often, too, a mixture of shrewdness with their folly, 
and they are always singularly attached to those who are kind to them. Lord 
Pitsligo, disguised as usual, had gone into a house where the fool happened to 
be at the time. He immediately recognized hint, and did not restrain his feel- 
ings, as others did in the same situation, hut was busily employed in showing 
his respect for his lordship, in his own peculiar and grotesque manner, express- 
ing his great grief at seeing him in such a fallen state, when a party entered 
the house to search for him. 'I hey asked the fool, who was the person that he 
was lamenting thus? What a moment of intense anxiety both to lord Pitsligo 
and the inmates of the house ! It was impossible to expect any other answer 
from the poor weak creature, hut one which would betray the unfortunate noble- 
man. Sandy, however, with that shrewdness which men of his intellect often 
exhibit on the most trying occasions, said, ‘ lie kent him ainee a muckle farmer, 
but bis sheep a’ dee’d in the It).’ It was looked upon as a special interposition 
of Providence, which put such an answer. into Uie mouth of the fool. 

“ lu IMarch, L75(i, and of course, long after all apprehension of a search had 
censed, information having been given to the commanding officer at Fraserburgh, 
that lord Pitsligo was at that moment in the house of Auchiries, it was acted 
upon witli so much promptness and secrecy, that tlio search must have proved 
successful, hut for a very singular occurrence. Mrs Sophia Donaldson, a lady 
who lived much with the family, repeatedly dreamt on that particular night, that 
the house was surrounded by soldiers, ller mind became so haunted with the 
idea, that she got out of bed,- and was walking through the room in hopes el’ 
giving a different current to her thoughts before she lay down again ; when, day 
beginning to dawn, she accidentally looked out at the window as she passed it 
in traversing the room, and was astonished at actually observing the figures of 
soldiers among some trees near the house. So completely had all idea of a 
search been by that time laid asleep, that she supposed they had come to steal 
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poultry ; jacobile poultry yards affording a safe object of pillage for the Eng- 
liatli soldiers in those days. Under this impression, Mrs Sophia was proceeding 
to rouse the servants, when her sister having awakened, and inquired what was 
the matter, and being told of soldiers near the house, exclaimed in great alarm, 
that she feared they wanted something more than hens. She begged Mrs 
Sophia to In* >nt at a window on the other side of the house, when, not only 
soldiers wen. 1 that direction, but also an officer giving instructions by 

signals, and frap y putting his lingers on his lips, as if enjoining silence. 
There was now no time to be lost in rousing the family ; and all the haste that 
could be made was scarcely sufficient to hurry the venerable man from his bed, 
into a small recess behind the wainscot of an adjoining room, which was con- 
cealed by a bod, in which a lady, Miss Gordon of Towie, who was there on a 
visit, lay, before the soldiers obtained admission. A most minute search took 
place. The room in which lord Pitsligo was concealed did not escape. Miss 
Gordon’s bed was carefully examined, and she was obliged to suffer the rude 
scrutiny of one of the party, by feeling her chin, to ascertain that it was not a 
man in a lady’s night-dress. Before the soldiers had finished their examination 
in (his room, the confinement and anxiety increased lord Filsligo’s asthma so 
much, and his breathing became so loud, that it cost Miss Gordon, lying in bed, 
much and violent coughing, which she counterfeited in order to prevent the high 
breathings behind the wainscot from boing heard. It may easily be conceived 
what agony she would suffer, lest, by overdoing her part, she should increase 
suspicion, and, in fact, lead to a discovery. The ruse was fortunately success- 
ful. On the search through the house being given over, lord Pitsligo was hastily 
taken from liis confined situation, and again placed in bed ; and as soon as he 
was able to speak, his accustomed kindness of heart made him say to his ser- 
vant, ‘ James, go and see that these poor fellows get some breakfast, and a drink 
of warm ale, for this is a cold morning ; they are only doing their duty, and 
cannot hear me any ill will.’ When the family were felicitating each other on 
his escape, he pleasanlly observed, * A poor prize, had they obtained it — an old 
dying man ?’ ” 

After this, he resided constantly at Auchiries, overlooked, or at least unmo- 
lested by the government, till the 21st of December, 1762, when he breathed 
his last in peace, in the 85th year of his age. He left behind him a work en- 
titled, u Thoughts concerning Man’s condition and duties in this life, and his 
hopes in the world to come,” — the production evidently of a calm and highly 
devotional mind, but nowise remarkable in other respects. 

FORBKS, Duncan, a man whose memory is justly entitled to the veneration 
of his country, was born at llunchrew, in the neighbourhood of Inverness, on 
the 10th of November, 1685. His great-grandfather Duncan Forbes, was of the 
family of lord Forbes, through that of Tolquhoun, and purchased the barony of 
Culloden from the laird of Mackintosh, in 1625. His great-grandmother was 
Janet Forbes, of the family of Cor^indy, also descended from lord Forbes. Hut 
this early patriot was not more distinguished for honourable descent, than for 
public spirit and nobility of conduct, during the struggle for religion and liber- 
ty that marked the reign of Charles I., in which he took a decided part against 
the court ; and, being a member of parliament, and lord provost of Inverness, 
must have been a partisan of no small consequence. He died in 1651, leaving 
his estate to his eldest son, John, who inherited hii offices as well as his princi- 
ples. Having acted in concert with the marquis of Argylc, he was, upon the 
Restoration, excepted from the act of indemnity, and had a large share of the 
barbarous inflictions which disgraced the reign of the restored despot. Ho 
somehow, however, contrived to accumulate money, and about the year 1670, doub- 
ii. 2 T 
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led Ills landed estate by purchasing the barony of Fcrintosh and the estate of 
Dunchrew. lie died a little before the Revolution, leaving, by his wife, Alin 
Dunbar, a daughter of Dunbar of liemprigs, in the county of Moray, a large 
family, and was succeeded by jus eldest son, Duncan, who had received a liberal 
education on the continent, by which be was eminently qualified for performing 
a conspicuous part in that most auspicious of modern transactions. He was a 
member of the convention parliament, a decided presbyterian, and strongly con- 
demned those temporizing measures which clogged the wheels of government at 
the tin.e, and in consequence of which many of the national grievances remained 
afterwards unredressed. He was, of course, highly obnoxious to the jacobites, 
who, under Radian and Cannon, in l(i 89, ravaged bis estates of Culloden and 
Fcrintosh ; destroying, particularly in the latter district, where distillation was 
even then carried on upon an extensive scale, property to the amount of fifty- 
four thousand pounds Scots. In consequence of this immense loss, the Scottish 
parliament granted him a perpetual license to distil, duty free, the whole grain 
that migliL be raised in the barony of Fcrintosh, a valuable privilege, by which 
Ferintosli very soon became the most populous and wealthy district in tile north 
of Scotland, lie died in 1704, leaving, by bis wife, Mary limes, daughter to 
the laird of limes, two sons ; John, who succeeded him in his estates, and Dun- 
can, the subject of this memoir, besides several daughters. 

Of the early habits or studies of Duncan Forbes, afterwards lord president, 
little lias been recorded. The military profession is said to have been the ob- 
ject of his first choice, influenced by tiie example of liis uncle John horbes, who 
was a lieutenant-colonel in the army. He lmd also an uncle eminent in the 
law, Sir David Forbes of Newliall, and, whether influenced by bis example or 
not, uc find that he entered upon the study of that science at Edinburgh, in the 
chambers of professor Spoltiswood, in the year that liis father died, 1704. The 
university of Edinburgh had as yet attained nothing of that celebrity by which 
it is now distinguished, its teachers being few in number, and by no means re- 
markable lor* acquirements; of course, all young Scotsmen of fortune, es- 
pecially for the study of law, were sent to the continent, Rourges had long 
been famous for this species of learning, and at that university, Scotsmen had 
been accustomed to study. Leyden, however, had now eclipsed it, ami at that 
famous seat of learning Duncan Forbes took up liis residence in 1705. 
Here lie pursued liis studies for two years with the most unremitting diligence ; 
having, besides the science of law, made no inconsiderable progress in the He- 
brew' and several other oriental languages. He returned to Scotland in i 707, 
where he continued the study of Scottish law till the summer of 1709, when he 
was, upon the 26th of July, admitted an advocate, being in the twenty-fourth 
year of liis age. , 

The closest friendship bad all along subsisted between the families of Argyle 
and Culloden; and, the former, being at this time in the zenith of pow r er, dis- 
played its fidelity by bestowing upon Mr Forbes, as soon as he bad taken his 
place at the bar, the respectable appointment of sheriff of Mid-Lotliian. The 
duke, and his brother the earl of Hay, from the very outset of his career, in- 
trusted him with the management of their Scottish estates, which he is said 
frankly to have undertaken, though, from professional delicacy, he declined re- 
ceiving any thing in the shape of fee or reward, for services which ought to 
have brought him some hundreds a year. 

Mr Forbes, front his first appearance at the bar, was distinguished for the 
depth of his judgment, the strength of his eloquence, and the extent of his prac- 
tice, which was such as must have precluded him from performing anything like 
the duties of a mere factor, which the above statement evidently supposes. That 
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he gave liis opinion, generally, when asked, upon the modes that ought to be 
adopted for improving the value of his grace’s property, and the comfort of his 
vassals in the highlands, there ran be no doubt ; for be continued to do this, not 
only to the duke, but to his neighbours generally, even after the highest duties 
of the judge had devolved upon him ; and this was probably the utmost extent 
of his concern with the Argyle estate at any period of his life. That he was in 
a high degree generous, there cannot be a doubt ; but we see no reason for 
supposing that lie was in the habit of employing his legal talents gratuitously. 
He was but a younger brother, and is said to have lost the greater part of his 
little patrimony by an unguarded or an unfortunate speculation ; yet it is cer- 
tain that he lived in a splendid and rather expensive manner, the first wits 
and the highest noblemen of the age finding their enjoyments heightened by 
bis company ; ami it is equally certain that the fruits of liis professional 
toil were all that lie could depend upon for supporting a spirit that breathed 
nothing but honour, and a slate that knew nothing but the most stubborn inde- 
pendence. liis business, however, rapidly rose with his rising reputation, and 
his fortune probably kept pace with bis fame, and lie very soon added to liis 
domestic felicity, by forming a matrimonial connexion with Mary Rose, daugh- 
ter to the laird of Kilravock, to whom lie had been warmly attached almost 
front her earliest infancy. 1 She was a lady of great beauty, and highly accom- 
plished ; but she died not long after tlieir marriage, leaving him an only son, 
John, who eventually succeeded to the estate of Culloden. The early demise of 
this lady, for whom Mr Forbes seems to have had more than an ordinary pas- 
sion, deeply affected him, and he never again entered into the married stale. 

Domestic calamity, operating upon a keen sensibility, has often withered 
minds of great promise, and cut off the fairest prospects of future usefulness. 
Happily, however, Mr Forbes did not resign himself to solitude, and the indul- 
gence of unavailing sorrow. The circumstances of his family, and of his coun- 
try, in both of which he felt a deep interest, did not, indeed, allow him to do 
so, had he been willing. The violence of party had been very great ever since 
tlie Revolution : it had latterly been heightened by the union, and had reached 
nearly its acme at this time, when the unexpected death of the queen opened 
the way for the peaceable accession of the new dynasty. 

With a very few exceptions, such as the Grants, the Monroes, and the Rosses, 
who had been gained over by the Forbeses of Culloden, the Highland clans 
were engaged to devote their lives and fortunes in behalf of the expatriated 
house of Stuart; and only waited for an opportunity of asserting the cause of 
the pretender. The loyal clans, and gentlemen, and particularly Forbes of 
Culloden, were of course, highly obnoxious to the Jacobite clans ; and, for tlieir 
own preservation, were obliged to be continually on the watch, and fre- 
quently saw the brooding of the storm, when others apprehended no danger. 
Tliis was eminently the case in the year after the accession of the house of 
Brunswick ; and, accordingly, so early as the month of February, we find Monro 
of Fowlis writing to Culloden : — “ 1 find the Jacobites are werie uppish, both in 
Edinburgh and in England, so that, if ye go to the parliament, as 1 hope ye 
will, you Avill recommend to some trusty, faithful triend, to take care of your 
house of Culloden, and leave orders with your people at Feriutosh, to receive 
directions from me, or from your cousin George (my son), as you are pleased to 
call him, which you may be sure will be calculate to the support of your inter- 
est, in subordination to the public cause — and he adds, in a postscript to the 
wine letter, — “ The vanity, insolence, arrogance, and madness of the jacobites, 

1 Her husband is Slid to have composed, in her honour, the luauliful .Scottish song, “ Ah 
< hloris. ’ 
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is beyond all measure insupportable. I believe they must be let blood. They 
still have the trick of presuming upon the lenity of a moderate government, it 
seems God either destines them for destruction, or inlhtuates others to allow 
them to be pricks in our sides and thorns in our eyes. I have accounts from 
very good hands from Edinburgh, that to their certain knowledge, saddles were 
making in that city for dragoons to serve the pretender, and that all the popish 
lords, and very many popish and jacobite gentlemen, are assembled there now ; 
so that all friends and loyal subjects to his present majesty, arc advised to be 
upon their guard from thence, against an invasion or an insurrection, which is 
suddenly expected, which the jacobites expect will interrupt the meeting of 
the parliament.” In the month of March, the same year, Culloden, writing to 
his brother, the subject of this memoir, has the following observation : — iC You 
say you have no news, but we abound with them in this country. The pretend- 
er is expected every moment, and his friends all ready ; but since our statesmen 
take no notice of this, I let it alone, and wishes they may not repent it when 
they cannot help it.” — Culloden was returned for a member of parliament, ami 
went up the following month (April) to London, whence he again writes to his 
brother as follows : — “ As for your Highland neighbours, their trysts and meet- 
ings, I know not wliat to say ; 1 wish we be not too secure : I can assure you, 
tlie tories here were never higher in their looks and hopes, which they found 
upon a speedy invasion. Whatever he in the matter, let things be so ordered 
that my house bo not surprised.” 

Had those who were intrusted with the government been equally sharp-sight 
od, much of tho evil that ensued might undoubtedly have been prevented ; but 
they were so intent upon their places, and the pursuit of little, low intrigues, 
that they were caught by the insurrection, in Scotland at least, as if it had been 
a clap of thunder in a clear day. John Forbes’s direction, however, must have 
been attended to ; for, when his house was surrounded by the insurgents, under 
Mackenzie of Coul, ami Mackintosh, with their retainers, his wife refused all 
accommodation with them, saying, with the spirit of an ancient Homan, — “ she 
had received the keys of the house, and the charge of all that was in it, from 
her husband, and she would deliver them up to no one but himself.” In the 
absence of his brother, Duncan Forbes displayed, along with Hugh Rose of 
Kilravock, the most indefatigable zeal, and great judgment in the disposal of 
the men they could command, who were chiedy the retainers of Culloden, Kil- 
ravock, Culcairn, and tho Grants, and by the assistance of lord Lovat ami the 
Frazers, iinally triumphed over the insurgents in that quarter. Nothing, indeed, 
could excel the spirit displayed by the two brothers of Culloden, the eldest of 
whom, John, spent on the occasion, upwards of three thousand pounds sterling 
out of his own pocket, for the public service > of which, to the disgrace of the 
British government, he never received in repayment one single farthing. 

Though they were ardent for the cause of religion and liberty, and zealous in 
iho hour of danger, yet, when that w r ns over, the two brothers strongly felt the 
impropriety of tarnishing the triumphs of order and liberality, by a violent and 
vindictive inquisition into the conduct of persons, for whom so many circumstan- 
ces conspired to plead, if not for mercy, at least, for a candid construction of 
their motives. As a Scotsman and lawyer, Duncan Forbes was averse to the 
project of carrying the prisoners out of the country, to be tried by juries of 
foreigners, and he wrote to lord Ilay, when he heard of a design to appoint him 
lord advocate, in order to carry on these prosecutions, that lie w r as determined 
to refuse that employment, lie also wrote to his brother in behalf of a contri- 
bution for the poor prisoners who had been carried to Carlisle, and were there 
wailing for trial. “ It is certainly Christian,” says he, “ and by no means dis- 
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loyal, to sustain them in their indigent state until they are found guilty. The 
law has brought them to England to be tried by foreign juries— —so far it is well 
—but no law can binder a Scotsman to wish that his countrymen, not hitherto 
condemned, should not be a derision to strangers, or perish for want of neces- 
sary defence or sustenance out of their own country.” To the forfeitures be was 
also decidedly hostile, and some of his reasons for this hostility threw a particu- 
lar light upon the state of Scotland at that period. “ There are,” lie says, 
“ none of tlie rebels who have not friends among the king’s faithful subjects, and 
it is not easy to guess, how far a security of this kind, unnecessarily pushed, may 
alienate tlie affections, even of these from the government. I hit in particular, 
as this relates to Scotland, the difficulty will he insurmountable. L may venture 
to say, there are not two hundred gentlemen in the whole kingdom who are not 
very nearly related to some one or other of the rebels. Is it. possible that a 
man can see his daughter, his grand children, his nephews, or cousins, reduced to 
beggary and starving unnecessarily by a government, without thinking very ill 
of it, ami where this is the case of a whole nation, 1 tremble to think what dis- 
satisfactions it will produce against a settlement so necessary for the happiness 
of ilritain. If all the rebels, with their wives and children, and immediate de- 
pendants, could be at once rooted out of the earth, the shock would be astonish- 
ing ; hut time would commit it to oblivion, and the danger would he less to the 
constitution, than when thousands of innocents punished with misery and want, 
for the ollences of their friends, are suffered to wander about the country sighing 
out their complaints to heaven, and drawing at once the compassion and moving 
the indignation of every human creature.” “To satisfy,” he adds, u any person 
that the forfeitures in Scotland will scarce defray the charges of the commission, 
if the saving clause in favours of the creditors takes place, I offer hut two consi- 
derations that, upon enquiry, will be found inconteslible. First, it is certain, 
that of all the gentlemen who launched out into the late rebellion, the tenth man 
was not easy in his circumstances, and if you abate a dozen of gentlemen, the 
remainder upon paying their debts could not produce much money clear, nor 
was there any thing more open to observation, than that the men of estates, how- 
ever disaifectcd in their principles, kept themselves within the Jaw, when at the 
same time men supposed loyal, in hopes of bettering their low fortunes, broke 
loose. Resides, it is known that the titles by which almost all the estates in Scot- 
land are possessed are diligences upon debts affecting those estates purchased in 
the proprietors' own name or in that of some trustee : now, it is certain, that 
when the commissioners of enquiry begin to seize such estates, besides the debts 
truly due to real creditors, such a number of latent debts will he trumped up, not 
distinguishable from the true ones by any else than the proprietors, as will make 
the inquiry fruitless and the commission a charge upon the treasury, as well as a 
nuisance to the nation.” 

Such were the arguments, drawn from expediency, and the state of the coun- 
try, by which forbearance on the part of tlie government was recommended by 
this excellent man, though it appears that they had little effect but to excite a 
suspicion of his own loyalty. In spite of .all this, his character made him too 
powerful to be resisted. In 17 L(i, he was rewarded for his services by the office 
of advocate-depute, that is, lie became one of the inferior prosecutors for the 
crown. On the 20th of M arch, he is found writing thus to his principal, the lord 
advocate : — “ Yesterday 1 was qualified, tlie Lord knows how, as your depute. 
The justice clerk shows a grim sort of civility towards me, because lie finds me 
plagney stubborn. 1 waited upon him, however, and on the other lords, to the 
end they might fix on a dyct for the tryall of (he Kpiscopull clergy. The justice 
clerk docs not smile on their prosecution, because it is not his own contri\ance ; 
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and dcdared it could not come on sooner than the first of June; but I told him 
that if, as I understood was designed, the May circuit were suspended this year 
by art of parliament, I would require his lordship to assign a dyet sooner.” In 
1722, with the acquiescence of the ministry, he was returned to sit in parliament 
for the Inverness district of burghs ; and in 1725, he obtained the high and re- 
sponsible appointment of lord advocate. As the office of secretary of state for 
Scotland was at this time discontinued, it became part of his duty to carry on, 
with his majesty’s ministers, the correspondence regarding the improvements ne- 
cessary to he made in her civil establishments, which he did, in a manner highly 
creditable to himself, and with the happiest effect for his country. The year in 
which he was appointed lord advocate, was marked by the introduction of the 
malt tax into Scotland, and the mob at Glasgow, known by the name of SI law- 
lie Id’s rabble, by which its introduction was attended. This was a riot of a very 
scandalous character, (the magistrates of the city being deeply implicated in fo- 
menting it,) in which nine persons were killed outright, and the soldiers who had 
been brought from Fxiinburgli for its suppression, were chased out of the city, 
and were glad to take refuge in Dumbarton castle. General Wade, who was in 
Edinburgh at the time, on his way to the Highlands, was immediately ordered 
to Glasgow with all the troops lie could muster, ami lie was accompanied hy the 
lord advocate in person, who first committed the whole of the magistrates to their 
own tolboolh, and afterwards, under a strong guard, sent them to Edinburgh, 
where they were thrown into the common jail, and it was certainly intended to 
proceed against them before the justiciary court. Doubts, however, were enter- 
tained of the legality of the proceedings, and whether the lord advocate had not 
exceeded his powers in committing the whole magistracy of a city, upon the 
warrant of a justice of peace, to their ow n jail ; public feeling at the same time 
recovering strongly in their favour, they were by the justiciary admitted to bail, 
nor was their case ever again called. 

In 17.‘M, lie lost liis brother, John Forbes, in consequence of whose death, 
he fell heir to the extensive and valuable estate of Culloden. In 17if(i, a 
disgraceful affair, termed the l’orteous mob, occurred in Edinburgh, in conse- 
quence of which, it was resolved to deprive the city of her privileges. Mr For- 
bes, on this occasion, exerted himself to the utmost in behalf of the city, and 
was successful in procuring many modifications to be made upon tlie bill before 
it passed the two houses of parliament. When we contemplate the condition 
of Scotland in those days, we scarcely know whether to wonder most at the good 
which Forbes was able to achieve, or the means hy which he accomplished it. 
The period might properly be called the dark age of Scottish history, though it 
contained at the same time, the germs of all the good that has since sprung up in 
the land. The pretensions of the house of Stuart were universally received, either 
with favour from direct affection to their cause, or at least without disfavour, the 
result of a justifiable disgust at the political status into which the country had 
been thrown by the union, and the unpopularity of the two first Brunswick 
princes. The commencement of a strict system of general taxation was new ; 
while the miserable poverty of the country rendered it unproductive and unpo- 
pular. The great families still lorded it over their dependants, and exercised 
legal jurisdiction within their own domains, by which the general police of the 
kingdom was crippled, and the grossest local oppression practised. The remedy 
adopted for all these evils, which was to abate nothing, and to enforce every- 
thing, under the direction of English counsels and of Englishmen, completed 
the national wretchedness, and infused its bitterest ingredient into the brimful 
cup. How Forbes got his views or his character amidst such a scene, from the 
very heart of the very worst part of which he came, it is difficult to conceive; 
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for with only oiio or two occasional exceptions, his papers prove that he had 
scarcely an associate, either in his patriotic toils or enjoyments. 1 However, it 
is sometimes true in the political, as it generally is in the commercial world, that 
supply is created by demand ; and the very degradation of the country held out 
an immense reward to the man who should raise it up. No man, especially thn 
hired servant of a disputed monarchy, could have achieved this -work, except one 
whose heart was as amiable as his judgment was sound, and whose patriotism was 
as pure as it was strong. Forbes cultivated all these qualities, and not only 
directed the spirit of the nation, but conciliated its discordant members with a 
degree of skill that was truly astonishing. 

The leading objects of liis otlicial ami parliamentary life were suggested to him 
by the necessities of the country, and they are thus ably summed up in the work 
just quoted : — 

1. To extinguish the embers of rebellion, by gaining over the jacobites. Ho 
did not try to win them, however, in the ordinary way in which alleged rebels 
are won ; but by showing them what lie called the folly of their designs, by seek- 
ing their society, by excluding them from no place for which their talents or 
characters gave them a fair claim, and, above all, by protecting them from pro- 
scription. It is delightful to perceive liow much this policy, equally the dictate 
of liis heart and of liis head, made him be consulted and revered even by his 
enemies ; and how purely he kept his private affections open to good men, and 
especially to old friends, in spite of all political acrimony or alienation, lie 
derived from this habit one satisfaction, which seems to have greatly diverted him, 
that of being occasionally abused by both sides, and sometimes suspected of se- 
cret jacobitism by his own party. 

2. Having thus, by commanding universal esteem as ail upright and liberal 
man, enabled himself to do something for the country at large, liis next object 
seems to have been, to habituate tin; people to the equal and regular control of 
Hie laws, it may appear at first sight unnecessary or inglorious to have been 
reduced to labour for an end so essential and obvious in all communities as this, 
lhit the state of Scotland must be recollected, 'flic provincial despotism of the 
barons was common and horrid. Old I a) vat, for example, more than once writes 
to him, as lord advocate, not to trouble himself about certain aels of violence 
done in liis neighbourhood, because ho was very soon to take vengeance with his 
own hands. 

Nor was this insubordination confined to individuals or to the provinces, for 
it seems to have extended to the capital, and to have touched the seats of justice. 
There is a letter from Forbes to Mr Scroope, in the year 1 7. ‘12, in which lie 
complains “ that it would surely provoke any man living, as it did me, to see the 
last day of our term in exchequer. The elTect of every verdict we recovered 
from the crown, stopt upon the triilingest pretences that false popularity and 
want of sense could suggest. If some remedy be not found for this evil we must 
shut up shop. It’s a pity, that whets we have argued the jurysout of their mis- 
taken notices of popularity, the behaviour of the court should give any handle to 
their relapsing. He persevered to prevent this by argument, and by endeavour- 
ing to get the laws, especially those concerning the revenue, altered, so as to be 
less unacceptable to the people. 

It is chiefly on account of his adherence to this principle, that it is important 
to notice this subject as a distinct part of his system. If he had been disposed 
to govern, as is usual in turbulent times, by mere force, he had pretences enough 
to have made scarlet uniforms deform every hamlet in the kingdom. — But, ex- 

1 We here pursue a train of remarks in the Kcliiiburgli Review of the (Jullodcn papers, an 
ample colkcliur of the letters, &r. of the lord president, published in l&l(i. 



oept wlit'ii rebellion or riot were racing, we cannot discover, from his papers, 
that he ever, on any ono occasion, required any other assistance, except the or- 
dinary authority of which law is always possessed, when administered fairly. He 
rigidly investigated, though he did not severely punish, popular outrages ; but 
he was unsparing in his prosecution of the provincial injustice, by which the peo- 
ple were generally oppressed. The consequence of this was, that he not only 
introduced a comparative state of good order, but made his name a sanction, that 
whatever he proposed was right — and that in him the injured was sure to find a 
friend. When Thomas llawlinson, an Fnglishinan, who was engaged in a min- 
ing concern in Glengarry, (and who by the bye is said to have been the first person 
who introduced the philibeg into the highlands), had two of his servants mur- 
dered by the natives there, the lord advocate was the only individual to whom 
it ever occurred to him to apply for protection. But his power in thus taming the 
people, can only be fairly estimated, by perceiving how universally he was feared 
by the higher ranks, as the certain foe of all sorts of partial, sinister, unfair, or 
illiberal projects. Few men ever wrote, or were written to, with less idea of 
publication than he. His correspondence has only come accidentally to light 
about seventy years after his death. Yet we have not been able to detect a sin- 
gle one of his advices or proceedings, by the expos’. ire of which, even a private 
gentleman, of the most delicate honour, and the most reasonable views, would 
have cause to feel a moment's uneasiness. On the contrary, though living in fe- 
rocious times — in public life — the avowed organ of a party — and obliged to sway 
his country, by managing its greatest ami greediest families, he uniformly 
maintains that native gentleness and fairness of mind with which it is probable 
that most of the men, who are afterwards hardened into corruption, begin, and 
resolve to continue, their career. IIow many other public men are there, of 
whoso general correspondence above 500 letters could be published indiscrimi- 
nately, without alarming themselves if they were alive, or their friends if they 
were dead ? 

Having thus freed himself from the shackles of party, and impressed all 
ranks with a conviction of the necessity of sinking their subordinate contests 
in a common respect for the law, his next great view seems to have been, to 
turn this state of security to its proper account, in improving the trade and 
agriculture of the kingdom. Of these two sources of national wealth, the last 
seems to have engaged the smallest portion of his attention ; and it was perhaps 
natural that it should do so. For, though agriculture precedes manufactures iu 
the order of things, yet, for this very reason, that the cultivation of the land 
has gone on for ages, it is only in a more advanced era of refinement, that the 
attention of legislators is called to the resources it supplies, and the virtues it 
inspires. But projectors are immediately attracted towards improvements in 
manufactures, which are directly convenient by employing industry, and highly 
captivating, because tlieir commencement and growth can be distinctly traced ; 
so that they appear more the result of preparation and design than agriculture 
does ; as to w hich, one generation seems only to follow the example of another, 
in passively taking what the scarcely assisted powers of nature give. Sereral 
efforts at trade had been made by Scotland before Forbes appeared ; but it was 
both the cause and the evidence of the national poverty, that, slender as they 
were, they had failed, and that their failure almost extinguished the commercial 
hopes of the people. He was no sooner called into public life, than he saw 
what trade, chiefly internal, could do, by giving employment to the hordes of 
idlers who infested the country, by interesting proprietors in the improvement 
of their estates, and by furnishing the means both of paying and of levying 
taxes, and thereby consolidating the whole island into one compact body, in- 
stead of keeping the northern part a burden on the southern. 



His exertions in prosecution of this great object were long ami unceasing-. 
We cannot enter here into any details ; and therefore, we shall only state, in 
general, that he appears to have made himself master of the nature and history 
of almost every manufacture, and to have corresponded largely, both with the 
statesmen, the philosophers, and the merchants of his day, about the means of 
introducing them into Scotland. 'Hie result was, that he not only planted the 
roots of those establishments winch are now flourishing all over the country lint 
had the pleasure (as he states in a memorial to government) of seeing u a com- 
mendable spirit of launching out into new branches ” excited. He was so suc- 
cessful in this way, that the manufactures of Scotland are called, by more than 
one of liis correspondents, “ his ain bairns;” — an expression which he himself 
uses in one of his letters to 31r Scroopc, in which lie says that one of his pro- 
posals ct was disliked by certain chiefs, from its being a child of mine.” 

Notwithstanding the immense good which he thus accomplished, and the 
great judgment and forbearance he evinced in pushing his improiements, it is 
amusing to observe the errors into which lie fell, with respect to what arc now 
some of the clearest principles of taxation, and of political economy. These, in 
general, were the common errors of too much regulation ; errors, which it re- 
quires the firmest hold of the latest discoveries in these sciences to resist, and 
which were peculiarly liable to beset a man, who had been obliged to do so 
much himself in the way of direction and planning. One example may suffice 
— being the strongest we have been able to find. In order to encourage agri- 
culture, by promoting the use of malt, lie presented to government a long de- 
tailed scheme, for preventing, or rather punishing, tile use of tea. 

“ The cause,” says he, “ of the mischief we complain of, is evidently the ex- 
cessive use of tea ; which is now become so common, that the meanest family's, 
even of labouring people, particularly in burroughs, make their morning’s meal 
of it, and thereby wholly disuse the ale, which heretofore was llioir accustomed 
drink : and (he same drug supplies all the labouring woe men with their after- 
noon’s entertainments, to the exclusion of the twopenny.” 

The remedy for this, is, to impose a prohibitory duty on tea, and a penally 
on those who shall use this seducing poison, u if they belong to that class of 
mankind in this country, whose circumstances do not permit them to come at 
tea that pays the duty.” The obvious difficulty attending this scheme strikes 
him at once ; ami lie removes it by a series of provisions, calculated to describe 
those who are within the tea line, and those who are beyond it. The essence of 
the system is, that when any person is suspected, 1 the onus probandi of the 
extent of his yearly income may be laid oil him;” and that his own oath may 
he demanded, and that of the prosecutor taken. “ These provisions,” the wor- 
thy author acknowledges, “ are pretty severe ;” ami most of his readers may be 
inclined to think them pretty absurd. But it must be recollected, that he is 
not the only person, (especially about his own time, when the first duty of a 
statesman was to promote the malt 4 .ix), who lias been eloquent and vituperative 
oil the subject of this famous plant. Its progress, on the contrary, has been 
something like the progress of truth ; suspected at first, though very palatable 
to those who had courage to taste it ; resisted as it encroached ; abused as its 
popularity seemed to spread; and establishing its triumph at last, in cheering 
the whole land, from the palace to the cottage, only by the slow ami resistless 
efforts of time, and its own virtues. Nor are the provisions for enforcing his 
scheme so extraordinary as may at first sight appear. The object of one half 
of our existing commercial regulations, is to insure the use of our own produce, 
and the encouragement of our own industry ; and his personal restrictions, and 
domiciliary v’sits, are utterly harmless, when compared with mauy excise regula- 
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tions of the present day ; and still more so, when contrasted with certain parts 
of the recent system for levying the tax upon property. We have noticed this 
example, chielly for the sake of showing that Forbes’s views were as sound upon 
these subjects, as those of the persons by whom he has been succeeded ; and 
that, if we could ofteuer withdraw our eyes from the objects of their habitual con- 
templation, we should ofteuer see the folly of many things which appear to us 
correct, merely because they are common. 

Heing appointed president of the court of session in 1737, he applied him- 
self with great zeal to a duty which has conferred lasting service on his country, 
that of improving the regulations of his court. Previously, the chief judge, by 
having it in his power to postpone a cause, or to call it at his pleasure, was 
enabled sometimes to choose a particular time for its decision, when certain 
judges whom lie knew to have made up their minds, were absent. Forbes put 
an end to this flagrant, error in the constitution of the court , by rendering it im- 
possible for the judges to take up a case except as it stood on the roll, lie 
also exerted himself to prevent any accumulation of undetermined causes. 

'file character of the highlanders and the improvement of the highlands, had 
all along been objects of the first magnitude with the lord president, nor did 
he lose sight of them, when his elevation to the first place in Scottish society 
brought him to be conversant with others equally important. Viewing the 
aspect of the political horizon, and aware that the clans in such times as ap- 
peared to he approaching, could scarcely fail to fall into the hands of political 
agitators, he digested a plan (the very same for which Chatham received so 
much applause for carrying into elfect), for embodying the most disaffected of 
them into regiments, under colonels of tried loyally, but ollicered by their own 
chieftains, who would thus be less liable to be tampered with by the emissaries 
of the Stuarts, and he insensibly led to respect an order of tilings which, iL might 
be presumed, they disliked, chielly because they did not comprehend it, and 
from which as \et. they did not suppose they had derived any benefit. This 
proposal the lord president communicated to the lord justice clerk, Blilton, 
who reported it to lord Hay, by whom it was laid before Sir Robert W alpole, 
who at once comprehended and admired it. When, however, he laid it before 
the council, recommending it to he carried into immediate effect, the council 
declared unanimously against it. “ Were the plan of the Scottish judge,” said 
they, “adopted, what would the patriots say? Would they not exclaim, Sir 
Robert W alpole had all along a design upon the constitution? lie has al- 
ready imposed upon us a standing army, in addition to which he is now raising 
an army of barbarians, for the sole purpose of enslaving the people of England.” 

W alpole was too well acquainted with the temper of the patriots, as they called 
themselves, not to feel the full force of this reasoning, and the measure was 
gnen up, though lie was fully convinced that it was conceived in wisdom, and 
would have been infallibly successful in its operation. 

Though his advice was neglected, the event showed that his suspicions were 
well founded. The disturbed state of Europe encouraged the jacobites, par- 
ticularly in the highlands, to sign an association for the restoration of the pre- 
tender, which was sent to him at Rome, in the year 171:2. During the follow- 
ing years, there was a perpetual passing and re passing between the court of 
France, the pretender, and the association, without the knowledge of the most 
vigilant observers on the part of the government. So cautiously, indeed, did 
tile highland chieftains conduct themselves, that even the lord president, who 
was intimately acquainted with their characters and propensities, seems to have 
been perfectly unaware of any immediate rising, when he was acquainted by a 
letter from Macleod of Maclcod, that Charles was actually .arrived, and had by 
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young Clanronald summoned himself and Sir Alexander Macdonald to join his 
standard. The truth was, both Maclcod and Macdonald had pledged them- 
selves to prince (diaries ; but a French army to accompany him, and military 
stores, were positive parts of the engagement, which, not being fuJiilled, led 
them to hesitate, and they were willing to fortify their hesitation by the advice 
of the president, whom they had long found to be an excellent counsellor, and 
whose views upon the subject they were probably anxious in a covert way to 
ascertain. Madeod of course wrote to the president, that such a person was on 
the coast, with so many Irish or French otlieers, stating them greatly beyond 
the real number, and he adds, “ 1 1 is views, 1 need not tell you, was to raise 
all the highlands to assist him — Sir Alexander Macdonald and I not only gave 
no sort of countenance to these people, but we used all the interest we had 
with our neighbours, to follow the same prudent method, and 1 am persuaded 
we have done it with that success, that not a man north of the Grampians will 
give any sort of assistance to this mad rebellious attempt — As it can be of no 
it to the public to know whence you have this information, it is, 1 fancy, 
needless to mention either of us; but this we leave in your own breast as you 
are a much better judge of wlint is or what is not proper to he done. 1 have 
wrote to none other, and as our friendship and eontidenee in you is without 
reserve, so we doubt not of your supplying our defects properly-— Sir Alex- 
ander is here and has seen this scrawl — Young < 'laiironald has been here with 
us, ami has given us all possible assurances of his prudence.” The above letter 
was dated August .‘id, 17 15, and speaks of Charles as mil) on the const, though 
he had in reality landed, and the assurance of young ( ’lanronald’s prudence 
was a perfect three. It was indeed, for obvious reasons, the aim of the rebels 
to lull the friends of government in their fatal security, and we have no douht 
that Claimmald acting upon this principle, gave the assurance to Maclcod and 
.Macdonald for the very purpose of being communicated to the lord president, 
and it has been supposed that the misstatements in this letter laid the founda- 
tion for that pernicious counsel which sent Sir John (’ope to the north, leaving 
the low country open to Charles, in consequence of which lie overcame at 
once the most serious difficulties he had to contend with, want of provisions 
ami want of money, made himself master of the capital of Scotland, ami, to the 
astonishment of himself, as well as of all Kuropo, penetrated into the very 
heart of Kngland. 

Being now certain that there was danger, though its extent was cautiously 
concealed from him, the lord president, after pointing out to the marquis of 
Tweeddale, who at that time was a principal manager in Scottish affair*, a few 
things necessary to be done in order to give full effect to his exertions, has- 
tened to the north, and arrived at Ciillodcn house on the L3th of August., six 
days before Charles unfurled his standard in (deiifiimiu, and while many of his 
most devoted admirers were yet at a great loss whether to come forward to his 
assistance, or to remain undeclared till circumstances should enable them more 
accurately to calculate probabilities. To all these nothing could have been 
more unwelcome than the presence of the lord president, to whom they, almost 
(o a nmn, were under personal obligations. Co vat waited upon ami dined with 
bis lordship the very day after his arrival, and requested his advice, assuring 
hiin that liis wishes, as well as his interest, still led him to support the present 
royal family. Alacleod of Macleod and Sir Alexander Macdonald of Skye also 
wrote to him, immediately on his arrival, in a loyal strain, though their 
presence was certainly expected at the unfurling of the insurgent standard at 
denfninin, which was so soon to take place. The letters are not so very ex- 
plicit as mighi have been wished, and, till the advice and the pres# him of the 
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lord president encouraged them, these gentlemen were undoubtedly not cordial 
tor the government. Lovat most certainly was not, and had (diaries, according 
to his advice, come east by Inverness, he would no doubt have joined him on 
the instant. But the clans having rushed down into the Lowlands, while ^Sir 
John Cope, with the whole regular troops that were in Scotland, came north, 
added weight to the lord president’s remonstrances, and for a time neutralized 
all who were not previously committed, till the unfortunate affair of (iladsuiuir 
gave a new impulse to their hopes. Sir Alexander Macdonald and iMacleod 
of IMacleod were assured by a special messenger, that their past conduct was 
not imputed to any want of zeal for the cause or want of aifection to the person 
of Charles, who considered their services to be now more useful to him Ilian 
ever, and was ready to receive them as his best friends. Lovat had a message 
of the same hind, and, sure that now his right master, as he called him, would 
prevail, set himself to forward the marching of his Frasers without delay. 
Still he continued his correspondence with the president, and laboured hard In 
keep up the farce of loyalty, as did Madcod of IMacleod, at the very moment 
when he was pledging his faith to that arch hypocrite to send his Macleods to 
join the Frasers, the Mackintoshes and the Mackenzies at Curry arrack, within 
a given number of days. Happily for Maeleod, be was greatly under the in- 
tlucncc of Sir Alexander .Macdonald, whose judgment the lord president bad 
completely opened upon tbo subject, and lie not only did not fuliil bis engage- 
ment witli Lovat, hut actually raised and headed Ills men to fight on the oppo- 
site side. 

The Frasers, in the mean time, formed a scheme for seizing upon the house 
of Culloden, arid either killing or making the president a prisoner. The ex- 
ecution of this plot was intrusted to the laird of foyers, who made the attempt 
on the night of Tuesday, the 1 5th of October, the day when the clans were 
engaged upon honour to assemble at the pass of Con*) arrack, for the purpose of 
reinforcing the army of Charles at Fdin burgh. The president, however, who, 
had arms been his profession, would probably have been as celebrated a soldier 
as ho was a lawyer, knew his situation, and the men he lived among, better 
than to sutler himself to be so surprised. The castle itself was naturally strong; 
several pieces of cannon were planted upon its rampart ; and it was occupied 
by a garrison, able and willing to defend it ; so that, leaving behind them 
one of their number wounded, the assailants were obliged to content themselves 
with carrying oifsonie sheep and cattle, and robbing the gardener and the house of 
an honest weaver, who, it would appear, lived under the protection of the president. 
Like all other projectors of wicked tilings which fail in the execution, Lovat 
seems to have been very much ashamed of this allair, and lie was probably the 
more so, that the Macleods, the JM acdonal ds/&c., who, that same day, wore to 
have joined his clan at Corryarrack, had not only not kept their word, hut were ac- 
tually on the road to take their orders from the president, which compelled him 
once more to send, in place of troops, an apology to Charles, with an abun- 
dance of fair promises, in which he was at all times sufficiently liberal. The 
president had assured him, that, by killing and eating his sheep in broad day- 
light, the men who had made the attack upon his house were all known, but 
that if they did no more harm lie forgave them ; only he wished they would 
scud back the poor gardener and weaver their things, and if they sent not back 
the tenant his cattle, they knew he must pay for them. Lovat, with w ell-affect - 
ed concern, and high eiilngiums upon his lordship's goodness, declares the ac- 
tors in this villauous attempt to have boon ruffians without the fear of Hod or 
mail, and that he has ordered his sou aud Horhilcg to send hack all the plun- 
der, particularly iiis lordship’s slice]), which lie was ready t«* give double value 
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for, rather than that his lordship should want them, and, in rase they should 
not he found, ottered to divide with him one hundred fat wedders, seeing that 
lie was under greater obligations to him and his family than all the sheep, oxen, 
cows, and horses, he ever possessed, were worth ; “ And J hog, my lord,” lie 
adds, te that you may not he in the least apprehensive that any of those rogues, 
or any in my country go and disturb your tenants, for 1 solemnly swore to 
Gortuleg that, if any villain or rascal of my country durst presume to hurt or 
disturb any of your lordship’s tenants, I would go personally, though carried 
in a litter, and nee them seized and hanged. So, my dear lord, L beg you 
may have no .apprehension that any of your tenants will meet with disturb- 
ance, so long as 1 live in this country ; and l hope that my son that represents 
me will follow my example, so let monarchies, government, and commonwealths, 
take up fits of revolutions and wars, for God’s sake, my dear lord, let us live 
in good friendship and peace together.” It was hut a short lime when, after 
the retreat from England, Charles was met at Glasgow by a messenger from 
Lovat, requesting him to send north a party to seize Inverness, and, if possible, 
secure the lord president, who, lie affirmed, had done him more harm than any 
mail living, having, by his iutlueuee, prevented more than ten thousand men 
from joining him. Circumstances of another kind than Lovaf’s advice or request, 
brought Charles to Inverness, and the lord president, along with lord Loudon, 
was under the necessity of taking refuge in the island of Mvye, where he re- 
mained till after the battle of Cullodeii, when he returned to reap, as many 
other good men have done, neglect and ingratitude for all his services. Of 
these services and of this neglect, the reader will not he displeased to find the 
following graphic, description from his own pen. It is a letter to Air George 
Ross, then at London, inclosing letters on the same subject to Air Pelham, Air 
Scroope, and the duke of Newcastle, date, Inverness, May l.'ltli, 171(5. 

“ Dear George, my peregrinations are now over. Some account of my ad- 
ventures you surely have hail from different hands ; to give an exact one is the 
work of more lime than L can at present atthrd. The dillicuUics 1 had to 
struggle with were many ; the issue, on the main, has been favourable; and, 
upon a strict, review', 1 am satisfied with my own conduct. I neither know' nor 
care what, critics, who have enjoyed ease, in safety, may think. The commis- 
sions for the independent companies 1 disposed of in the way that, to me, 
seemed the most frugal and profitable to the public; the use they have already 
been of to the public is very great, preventing any accession of strength to the 
rebels, before they marched into England, was no small service ; the like pre- 
vention, in some degree, and the distrac tion of their forc.es, when the duke was 
advancing, was of considerable use ; and now they are, by the duke, employed, 
under the command of K. Loudon, in Glengarry, and must he the hands by 
which the rebels are to be hunted in their recesses. Aly other letter of this 
date gives the reason why the returns of the officers’ names, &c. was not sooner 
made. 1 hope the certificate will he sullioient to put them upon the establish- 
ment, and to procure the issuing of money for them. The returns of the 
several companies in the military way E. Loudon will take care ot. AY hat dis- 
tressed us most in this country, and was the real cause why the rebels ivinie to 
head after their lliglit from Stilling, was the want of arms and money, which, 
God knows, had been enough called for and expected. Had these come in 
time, we could have armed a force sufficient to have prevented them looking at 
us on this side Driunacliter. The men were prepared, several hundreds assem- 
bled in their own counties, and some hundreds actually on the march ; but un- 
luckily the ship that brought the few arms that were sent, and the sum of 
money that came, did not arrive in our road sooner than the very day on which 
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the rebels made themselves master of the barrack of Uuthven. It was then too 
late to fetch unarmed men from distances, it was even unsafe to land the arms 
and the money; so we were forced to sutler them remain on board and to re- 
treat with the force we had to preserve them for the further annoyance of the 
enemy. Another ill consequence, the scrimping us of money had, was that, — as 
there were a great many contingent services absolutely necessary, and as all the 
money that could be raised upon lord Uotidon’s credit and mine was not suf- 
ficient to answer these extraordinary services, — we were obliged to make free 
with the cash remitted for the subsistence of the companies. 'Ibis at the long 
run will come out as broad as it is long when accounts are made up and allow- 
ances made for the contingent expense, but in the meantime it saddles us with 
the trouble of settling and passing ail account. 

“ If any one will reflect on the situation 1 was in, and consider what 1 h;id 
to do, he will soon be convinced that the expense 1 laid out could not be small. 
So far as I could command money of my own, you will easily believe it was 
emplo)cd without hesitation; and of that 1 say nothing at present. Hut when 
file expedient proposed by t lie marquis of Tweeddale of taking bills to be 
drawn on 31 r Pelham failed, 1 had no resource but to take up money where 1 
could find it, from well disposed persons, on my own proper notes. That money 
so picked up was at the time of groat service; and now that, peace is restored, 
the gentlemen with great reason expect to he repaid. Von can guess how ill 
1 like a dun, and 1 should hope now that the confusions arc over, there <‘<111 be 
no great ditllciilty in procuring me a remittance, or leave to draw upon Mr 
Pelham or some other proper person, to the extent of file sum thus borrowed, 
which does not exceed one thousand live hundred pounds sterling.—— 1 am 
heartily tired of this erratic course 1 have been in, but as the prevention of any 
future disturbance, is a matter of great moment, and which requires much de- 
liberation and some skill, if those on whom it lies to frame the scheme, for that 
purpose, imagine 1 can he of any use to them, l should not grudge the ad- 
ditional fatigue of another journey; but it is not. improbable their resolutions 
may be already taken,” frc. There is in til is letter an honest feeling, and a 
frankly expressed conviction of* file value of bis sen ices; and though possessed 
with a prophetic anticipation of their being latterly to be overlooked, an 
equally open and straight forwardly expressed determination to continue them 
as long as they should be useful 10 his country, strongly indicative of that high 
minded devotion to the best interests of liis species, which peculiarly charac- 
terized this great man. At the same time, there is manifested the most delicate 
feeling with regard to the money part of the transaction. What portion, and 
that was a large one, had been advanced from his own treasury he makes for 
the present no account of; but he pleads in the most gentlemanly manner in 
behalf of those who had assisted him at the time, and could scarcely be expected 
to have the same disinterested regard to the public service, and the same degree 
of philosophic patience. They expect with reason, I 10 remarks, to be paid, 
and he interposes in the most delicate manner, his own repugnance to be (lun- 
ned, as the most pressing of all arguments in their favour. Surely never was so 
small a request, and so exceedingly well founded, so modestly prepared, yet 
never perhaps did a reasonable one meet with a more careless reception. Up- 
wards of a month elapsed before lie had nil answer from (Jeorge lioss, with a 
bill for live hundred pounds, which perhaps was not for his own use. It has 
been generally said that he never received one farthing, and to his generous 
spirit, if lie received only this small purl ion, which we dare not affirm lie did, 
taken in connexion with the manner in which he did receive it, it must have 
been nearly, if not more mortifying than if lie bad not. liis grace of New- 
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castle took no notice of liis letter till he was under the necessity of writing to 
him upon another subject, two months afterwards, and then in the most cold 
and formal niannci imaginable. Of any reply from Pelham and Scroope we 
have not found a vestige, and would fondly hope that courtiers as they were, 
they had so much grace remaining as to he unable to put. pen to paper upon a 
business so disgraceful. 

To a mind so pure and so gentle as was that of president Forbes, this in- 
gratitude on the part of the government must have been exceedingly painful ; 
but we do not believe that it was the only or the principal thing that weighed 
down his spirit. To the morality of courts and the gratitude of courtiers lie 
was in theory at least no stranger, and as a prudent and practical man, must 
have been in some measure prepared to grapple with them ; but for the base 
duplicity and the ingratitude of his friends and neighbours, many of whom had 
betrayed his confidence in the grossest manner, he could scarcely he prepared, 
and they must have alfected him deeply. These, while they wrung his heart with 
the most pungent feelings of sorrow, furnished to the ignorant, the suspicious, and 
the envious, fruitful topics of detraction and misrepresentation, against which, 
lie must have been aware, the best intentions and the most upright actions have 
too often been found to alford no protection. The care of the highlands had 
been imposed upon him for many years, he had been a father and a friend to 
almost every principal family they contained, and with few exceptions, these 
families had in return made the strongest professions of loyalty to the govern- 
ment, and of friendship and attention to himself This they had done too, with 
such apparent sincerity, as induced him to report them perfectly loyal, at the 
very moment they were signing associations, purchasing arms, and ready to ap- 
pear in the field against the government. How must he have felt to see the 
very men he had saved from total de, si ruction, procured them the favourable 
notice of the government, and even high and honourable situations, rushing, 
from mistaken views of their own or their country’s interests, upon the ruin of 
both! It was this, we have no doubt, gave the secret but incurable wound, 
which, though lie continued to perform tlio duties of his station with indexible 
firmness, and with imperturbable patience, brought him by slow degrees to an 
untimely grave. 

Though the lord president continued to discharge his of lire with his usual 
fidelity and diligence, and though lie uttered no complaints, it had long been 
matter of grief to his friends to observe liis health rapidly declining, and in the 
month of November, it was judged necessary to send for liis son from Fngland, 
who arrived only in lime to receive his last advice and blessing, lie died on 
the lOtli day of December, 1717, in tile sixty-second year of his age. The 
same day ho died, the iollowing memorandum was made by his son: “My 
father entered into the everlasting life of Hod, trusting, hoping, and believing 
through the blood of Christ, eternal life and happiness. When 1 first saw my 
father upon tile lied of death, liis blessing and prayer to me was — ‘My dear 
.lolin, you have just come in time to see me die. May the great God of heaven 
and earth bless and preserve you ! You have come to a very poor for- 
tune ; partly through my own extravagance, and partly through the oppres- 
sion of power. 1 am sure you will forgive me, because what 1 did was 
with a good intention. 1 know you to he an honest hearted lad. Andrew 
Mitchell loves you affectionately ; he will advise you, and do what lie can for 
you. I depend upon Scroope, too, which you may let him know. 1 will advise 
you never to think of coming into parliament. 1 left some notes with the two 
WiUiaui Forbeses in case l had not seen you. They are two affectionate lads, 
and will be able to help you in some affairs better than you would have done 
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yourself. Jolin llossack will help you in your nfiairs in the north. My heart 
bleeds for poor John Steel ; I recommended him to you. When I was in the 
north I paid some considerably large sums that 1 never dreamed of before, to- 
wards defraying the charges oeeasioned by the rebellion, 'there is but one 
thing I repent me of in my whole life, — not to have taken hotter care ot yon. 
31 ay the great hod of heaven and earth bh ss and preserve you! I trust in the 
blood of < lirist. lie always religious, fear and love hod. You may go, you 
can be of no service to me here/’ This shows how deeply this first of patriots 
felt the unrequited sacrifices he bad made for his cuuutiy, though he had 
never allowed these feelings to interfere with the discharge of his public duties. 
1 1 is fears were certainly not without foundation, for his estate, in consequence 
of the sacrifices he had made, was encumbered with debts to the amount of 
thirty thousand pounds sterling; and for several years after bis death, there did 
not appear to he any possibility of going on with it, but by selling the one 
half to preserve the other. Matters, however, proceeded at f ullodcn much bet- 
ter than was expected. In 17411, the government bestowed a pension of four 
hundred pounds sterling a-yenr upon John Forbes, the lord president's son, a 
worthy man, but possessed of no great talents for public business ; and warned by 
the example, and profiling by the prudent advice of his father, he spent his 
days in retirement, probably with a higher enjoyment of life than if he had 
been surrounded with all the splendours of the most exalted station, and in less 
than thirty years, had not only cleared his estate of all encumbrances, hut add- 
ed to it considerably, by the purchase of contiguous lands, and thus, in his case, 
were verified the words of inspiration, “'I he good man is merciful and londelh, 
and his seed is blessed.” 

Though the signal services of the lord president Forbes were overlooked by 
those who ought most highly to have esteemed them, and whose proper province 
it was to have rewarded them, they were not lost sight of by his grateful coun- 
trymen, all of whom seem to have regarded liis death as a national calamity, 
lie had been a public character upwards of thirty years, during which, scarcely 
one motion had been made for the public benefit but what had originated with, 
or had received its most powerful support from him. In the infant manulac- 
lures of his country lie took unceasing interest, and his upright and pure spirit 
breathed into her tribunals of justice an order and an equitable impartiality to 
which they were before total strangers, and which to this day happily never lias 
forsaken them. Jlesides the new order of court, as to the hearing of causes, 
which lie had the merit of introducing, and which has been already alluded to, 
be wrought great and happy changes in the manner of the judges. Ilefore his 
time, the senators often delivered their opinions with a warmth tliat v\ns highly 
indecorous, detracting greatly from the dignity of the court and the weight 
and authority of its decisions: this, by the candour, the strict integrity, and 
the nice discernment, combined with that admirable command of temper, which 
marked his character, he was enabled completely to overcome, and to introduce 
in its place a dignified urbanity and a gentlemanly deference among tbc mem- 
bers of court to the opinions of each other, which succeeding lords president 
have found no difficulty to sustain. 

The following character lias been drawn of him by a late historian, with 
which we shall conclude this memoir. * l In person, the lord president Forbes 
was elegant and well formed, his countenance open and animated, his manner 
dignified, but easy and prepossessing, liis natural talents were of the very 
first order, enlarged by an excellent education, completely disciplined and fully 
matured by habits of intense study, and of minute, and at the same time ex- 
tensive observation ; and they were all employed most honourably and con- 
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*cientiously in the real business of life, i I is learning was profound and 
extensive, beyond that of his compeers ; and, in forcible, manly, and persuasive 
eloquence at the Scottish bar, he had no competitor. Vet with all this vast, and 
visible superiority, he was never dogmatical, llis was not the paltry ambition 
that could gratify itseli by uttering tiny conceits or sparkling witticisms ; nor did 
lie ever, like too many who have shone in his profession, attempt to dispose of 
an unmanageable subject by lieaping upon it a mountain of words, or envo- 
loping it in a whirlwind of bombast and nonsense ; every thing like artifice he 
held in abhorrence; and truth and justice being at all times the objects he aimed 
at, t lie law of kindness was ever on his lips, and an impress of candour and sin- 
cerity gave an oracular dignity to every sentiment which he uttered. Of tile 
volume of inspiration, which lie could consult, with advantage in the original 
tongues, lie was a diligent student; and that he had experienced its transform- 
ing in line nee in no mean degree was evident from the tone of his mind, and 
the whole tenor of his life and conversation. Like another of Scotland’s most 
eminent benefactors, John Knox, — with whom alone, from the magnitude and for 
the ditliculty of his services, though they were considerably dissimilar, he de- 
serves to be compared — he probably felt himself called upon rather Ibr active 
personal exertion than for those c Hurts of mind, whieh can he well and suc- 
cessfully made only in the seclusion of the closet, and through the medium of 
llie press ; of course his writings are not numerous, but they exhibit, particularly 
liis Thoughts on Religion, Natural and Revealed, strong traces of a pure, a pious, 
and ail original mind. In private life he was every thing that is amiable — as 
a husband and a father, affectionately tender — as a friend, generous in the ex- 
treme, often distressing himself that he might fully ami seasonably perform the 
duties implied in the character. His neighbours he was always ready to oblige ; 
.'lnd merit of every description found in him a prompt, a steady, and a disin- 
terested patron, lie was sprung from a family whose hospitality had been 
proverbial for ages; and when his health, which was generally delicate, and his 
numerous avocations would permit, few men could enjoy a bottle ami a friend 
with a more exquisite relish. To be of his party, in these moments of relaxa- 
tion, was a felicity eagerly coveted by (lie greatest and the wittiest men of his 
age; and to sum up ail in one word, such was the sterling worth of his charac- 
ter, that he was uni\ersally feared by the bad, and as universally loved by the 
good of all parties.” 

FORRFS, I’vnur't, an eminent prelate, was by birth laird of Corse and 
O’Neil, in Aberdeenshire, and descended from Sir 1 ’a trick Forbes, (third son of 
James, second lord Forbes,) armour-bearer to king Jamc* II., from whom, in 
1 1S*2, he got a charter of the barony of O’Neil. From the same branch of the 
noble family of Forbes are descended the Forbeses, baronets of Fraigiovar, and 
the Forbeses, earls of C.Sranard, in Ireland. The subject of this memoir was 
horn in 15(54, and received the rudiments of his education under Tlmmas 
Ituclia nan (nephew of the author of the History of Scotland), who was then 
schoolmaster of Stirling, lie next studied philosophy under Andrew Melville 
at Hlasgow, and when that eminent reformer and learned man was removed to 
be principal of St Andrews, Forbes followed him thither, and was his pupil in 
Hebrew and theology. Such was the progress he made in these studies, ami 
I'Ucli his gravity, wisdom, end blamelessness of life, that at an uncommonly 
early age he was solicited to become a professor in the college, llis father, 
however, suddenly recalled his son, in order that he might settle in life as a 
country gentleman ; and he soon after married Lucrelia Spens, daughter of 
David Spens of Wormiston, in Fife, lie lived for sonic time in rural retire- 
ment near Montrose, where his learning and piety attracted a great concourse 
ii. ‘J x 
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«»f visitors, especially of the clergy. At the death of his lather, he removed 
hence to the family seat of Corse, where, to use the quaint phrase of his Latin 
biographer, Garden, he at once cultivated his books and his fields, regularly 
performing 1 the duties of a clergyman every Sunday, before his domestics. 

At the time when 1’alrick Forbes entered into public life, the reformed 
church of Scotland liad not settled down into any regular system ot ecclesiasti- 
cal polity, and sometimes things were allowed to be done which would now be 
considered as at least eccentric, if not indecent. At the same time, the pro- 
fession of a clergyman, though holding forth little pecuniary advantage, was in- 
vested with so much popular power, as to be highly inviting. We lieuce find, 
in the instances of Lrskine of Dun, llruce of Kinnaird, and others, that it had 
temptations even for gentlemen of good estates. It appears tint, in the loose 
system of polity then acted upon, the laird of Corse, merely because he was a 
devout man, and possessed of some territorial influence, was repeatedly intreated 
to perform the duties of a clergyman, as if it had beeu supposed that any little 
deficiency in point of clerical ordination, that could he urged against him, 
would be fully compensated l>y his weight as the laird of Corse, lie accord- 
ingly did act temporarily as a minister, during the time when the clergymen 
who had attended the prescribed general assembly at Aberdeen in 1005, were 
suffering exile from their parishes. Instead of this exciting episcopal inter- 
ference, we are told that Patrick lUnckburii, bishop ot Aberdeen, no sooner 
heard of the excellent ministrations of the laird of Corse, Ilian lie, in concur- 
rence with the synod of his diocese, intreated him to take ordination, and be- 
come the minister of his own parish. Although this request was made oltouur 
than once, Forbes steadily resisted it, alleging as a reason his sense of the 
weight of the priestly oilice and of the ditlieulty oi the times. These things, 
however, being conveyed by some malevolent person to the ear of the primate, 
(Gladstones, archbishop of St Andrews,) that dignitary sent an order, prohibit- 
ing Corse from preaching any move until he should take ordination. Having 
no alternative, the laird returned to his former practice ot family worship, at- 
tending Iho church every Sunday as a private individual, and alter wards 
exercising upon a portion of the Scriptures before his servants. lie went on 
thus for seven years, and was so far from exciting schism by his ll-mcant 
exertions, that no one in the neighbourhood was a more regular or respectful 
nttendcr upon parochial ordinances. At length, the neighbouring gentlemen 
and even the clergy frequented the family worship at Corse, where they heard 
most able elucidations of the epistles of St Paul, and also those commentaries on 
the Revelations, of which an abridgment was afterwards published. 

At the end of the period alluded to, the minister ot Keith, though pious 
and worthy man, fell into a fit of melancholy, and, after suffering for some time, 
made an attempt upon his own life, lie liad hardly inflicted the fatal woinub 
when he w r as overtaken by deep remorse, and, having sent tor tlio laird ot 
Corse, was immediately attended by that devout mail, >vho proceeded to reason 
with him in so earnest a manner as to open his soul fully to -a sense ol spiritual 
influences. The unfortunate man, with his dying breath, renewed the request 
which had so often beeu proffered to Forbes, that lie would consent to under- 
take the pastoral charge of the parish ; which request, taking place under such 
impressive circumstances, and enforced at the same time by the eloquence ot the 
neighbouring clergymen and gentry, at length prevailed, and the laird ot 
Corse immediately became minister of Keith. He was at this time forty-eight 
years of age. 

In 1018, Forbes was appointed bishop of Aberdeen, with the sincere ap- 
probation of all classes of the people. Attached from principle to the episcopal 
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form of dhurJ i government, lie cuticurred in the the ;uiicles of Perth, which 
were that year imposed upon the Scottish church. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that bishop Forbes used any severe means to carry these articles into 
practice, for wo are informed by Ihirnct [Ufe of Bedell j that, by his remarka- 
ble prudence, he “ greatly allayed, and almost conquered, not only the distem- 
pered judgments, but tlie perverse anti turbulent humours of divers in his dio- 
cese.” In his whole conduct as a bishop, he appears to have been uniformly in- 
fluenced by an honest and conscientious regard to the obligations of the charac- 
ter which he liad assumed, and what he conceived to be the best means of pro- 
moting the interests of piety and virtue, lie was not only careful to lix worthy 
clergymen in his diocese, but to make proper provision for their support and 
that of their successors. He succeeded in recovering many of the revenues 
which, in the tumults of the reforming period, had been lost or neglected, and be 
used all proper methods with heritors and titulars of Leinds, and others, to make 
augmentation of stipends ; which lie had no sooner effected in some cases, than he 
dissolved the pernicious union of parishes, and established a clergyman in cadi, 
liven from his own income, limited as it must have been, he bestowed much up- 
on the poorer clergy. He was very strict in examining those who applied for 
ordination, and thus secured for future times a superior body of clergy, lie 
was also indefatigable in visiting and inspecting his clergy, a duty which he 
generally performed in a somewhat singular manner. “ It was his custom,” 
says Ihirnct, “ to go without pomp or noise, attended only by one servant, that 
he might the more easily he informed of what belonged to bis cure. When he 
was told of the weakness or negligence of any of his clergy, he would go and 
lodge near his church, on Saturday, in the evening, without making himself 
known, and the next day, when lie was in the pulpit, he would go and hear 
him, that by this he might be able to judge what his common sermons were ; and 
;is they appeared to him, lie encouraged or admonished him.” 

Sometime after his promotion to the bishopric,, he was appointed chancellor 
of king’s college, Aberdeen, which institution he raised from a state of utter 
desolation and neglect, to be one of the most nourishing in the kingdom. Ho 
fully repaired the buildings; he increased the library, revived the professor- 
ships of divinity, canon law, and physic, ; and procured the addition of a new 
professorship in divinity. Al length, finding himself drawing near his latter end, 
he sent for all the clergy of Aberdeen to receive the sacrament along with him, 
and two days after, March Bdtli, I(>35, breathed his last, with the most pious 
expressions of hope, and full of religious consolation. At his funeral, which 
took place in the cathedral church of Aberdeen, Dr Barron preached an appro- 
priate sermon to a numerous auditory, which was afterwards published. 1 

This great ornament of the episcopal church in Scotland is characterized in 
the manner of the time, as a man of singularly clear genius, solid judgment, 
the highest prudence, piety, and integrity, of much authority in counsel, and 
invincible fortitude and constancy of mind, llishop Burnet informs us, that lie 
“scarce over suffered any man of merit to ask any thing at his hands, but anti- 
cipated them ; while those whose characters would not bear a severe scrutiny 
never dared to solicit him. He had a quick eye and sprightly countenance, 
which proved an additional ornament to his expressions, which were grave and 
majestic, and of peculiar insinuation and grace. In parliament, he was elected 
one of the lords of the articles, and his judgment there, and in council, was 
considered as an oracle.” 

1 The only works of bishop Forbes, which have, been published, are his C ommrnlarv on the 
Revelation, printed at London in lfil#, (republished in Latin afl.-r fiL death, by he, smij 
. lid a treatise entitled Exercilaliones do verbo Dei, et Dissert atio do Version iim* Vcinueuiis. 
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FOltRES, John, second son of bishop Forbes, was born, May 2nd, 15D3, 
and received the rLidiiucnts of his religions and literary education under the 
care of his father. In 1(507, he was sent to King’s college, Aberdeen, where 
lie studied philosophy. Afterwards, lie spent some years on the continent, 
studying theology, first at Heidelberg, under the celebrated Ramis, and subse- 
quently at Sedan, and other celebrated universities in upper and lower Ger- 
many. lie devoted much of his attention to the writings of the fathers, am! 
made great progress in the study of Hebrew, both of which branches of know- 
ledge, lie considered as of the first importance to a theologian. The learning 
which he thus acquired enabled him, in i(>L8, to maintain a public dispute 
against the archbishop and the Lutherans at Upsal. Reluming next year to 
Scotland, lie was, at the following synod of the diocese of Aberdeen, called to 
the profession of the gospel, and, soon after, was elected professor of divinity 
in King’s college, fly the death of his elder brother, in i()25, lie became heir 
apparent of his father as laird of Corse and O’Neil, to which honour he after- 
wards duly acceded. At the breaking out of tile covenanting insurrection in 
L(i.3S, Forbes published an admonition, in which he pointed out the e\ils likely 
to arise from the bond into which the nation was plunging itself, and loudly and 
earnestly implored that, peace might lie preserved. It is well known that tin’s 
advice xvas not followed, although the people of the northern provinces gene- 
rally abstained from entering into the covenant. In summer, that, year, a de- 
putation of tile covenanters, bended by the earl of Montrose, arrived at Aber- 
deen, for the purpose of arguing the inhabitants into ail acceptance of their 
bond; but owing to the exertions of Forbes, and other preachers and profes- 
sors, they met with little success. 'I lie Aberdeen doctors, as they were called, 
maintained a disputation against the deputies of the covenant, with such spirit 
and effect as forms a curious episode in the history of the civil war. They were 
warmly thanked by the king for their loyalty, and attracted the respectful notice 
ol the church party in Fnglaml, on account of their pro-episcopal arguments. 
In a grateful letter addressed to them by tlio king, from Whitehall, January 
31st, 1(> 3!), the name of Forbes stands first in the list. Hut the covenanters 
ivere noxv too warmly engaged in their opposition to the king, to pay much at- 
tention to argument. Fariy in 1 0*311, instead of a deputation to argue, an 
army came to coerce ; so that, finding no longer any safety in Aberdeen, the 
bishop and two of the doctors took shipping for England, while Forbes retired 
to bis bouse of Corse. After the pacification of llerwick, lie returned to tin* 
city, and preached for some time in one of the vacant pulpits. Hostilities, how- 
ever, were soon alter renexved, and as the covenanters were resolved to urge the 
bond upon every public person, Forbes, as well as others, xvas summoned before 
the synod ot Aberdeen, to answer for his recusancy. It xvas in vain that lie 
urged bis conscientious objections : the times' were not such as to allow of a. 
relined toleration, and ho xvas deposed for contumacy. He appears to have 
noxv devoted himself, in the library of King’s college, to the composition of his 
great work, the “ Historiciv-Theological Institutions,” xvliicli be xvas about to 
linish, xvlien tlie solemn league and covenant occasioned a fresh persecution of 
men of his class, and he xxas obliged, with great reluctance, to leave bis native 
country, April 5th, 1(544. He resided for txvo years in Holland, and there com- 
pleted and published his “ Institutions,” xvliicli xvas by far the most learned and va- 
luable work of the kind that liad then been otlerecl to tlie public. Returning to 
liis native country in Hi 4(3, be lived for some time in unmolested retirement at 
Lorsc, xvherc ho busied himself in making sonic considerable additions to the 
xvork above mentioned, which xvere not published during the author’s life-time. 
Alter a life, which his biographer has called a continual preparation for death, 
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tliis learned, pious, ami virtuous man expired, April *21)1 li, lli IS, at the imma- 
ture ago of fifty- live. Tie had, I>y Ills wife, wlm was a native of Middleburg, 
two sons, of whom one survived him, and was the heir of his learning and vir- 
tue, as well as of liis estates. The friends of l)r Forbes desired that he should 
be buried in the cathedral beside his father; but this was forbidden by the party 
then in power, and the mourners were obliged to carry his body to an ordinary 
church-yard, where it lies without any monument. It is painful to add another 
instance of the narrow spirit to which religious hostility was carried, in an age 
otherwise characterized by so much zealous piety. While professor, Forbes had 
purchased a house at Old Aberdeen, where King’s college is situated, and made 
it over for the use of his successors; hut having forgot to secure his life-rent in 
it, he was afterwards deprived of it by the prevailing party. 1 

FOKBES, Sir William, of Fitsligo, an eminent banker and citizen, was born 
at Edinburgh on the 5th ol April, 1739. lie was descended by the lather's 
side, from a younger branch of the ancient and respectable family of Forbes of 
Moiuuusk, the proprietors, at the close of the seventeenth century, of the noble 
barony of that name, on the hanks of the Don, in Aberdeenshire; and b\ Ids 
paternal grandmother, from the still older and more dignified family of the loids 
Fitsligo, in the same county. liis mother was also a branch of the family of 
Forbes of Monnmsk, one of the first families in Scotland who were invested 
with the badge of Nova Scotia baronets, which still is worn by their descend outs. 

Jlis father, who was bred to the bar, and was rising into eminence in lliat 
profession, died when he was only four years of age, leaving his mother, then 
a young woman, with two infant sons, and very slender means of support. She 
lived at first at Milne of Forgue, on the estate of Bogny in Aberdeenshire, with 
the proprietor of which territory she was connected through her mother, and 
afterwards fixed her residence at Aberdeen, with her two sons, where she re- 
mained for several years, superintending their education. While there, the 
younger son, who is represented as having been a most engaging boy, died, to 
the inexpressible grief of liis mother, leaving her remaining hopes to cenlro on 
fiir William, then her only child. 

Though reared in confined and straitened circumstances. Sir William had not 
only the benefit of an excellent education, hut was under flic immediate care 
and superintendence of the most respectable gentlemen in Aberdeenshire. liis 
guardians were lord Forbes, bis uncle lord Fitsligo, liis maternal uncle Mr 
Morrison of Bogny, and his aunt’s husband Mr Urquhart of Meldrum, who were 
not. only most attentive to the duties of their trust, but habituated him from liis 
earliest years to the habits and ideas of good society, and laid the foundation of 
that highly honourable and gentlemanlike character which so remarkably dis- 
tinguished him in after life. 

Jt has been often observed, that the source of every thing which is pure and 
upright in subsequent years, is to be found in the lessons of virtue and piety 
instilled into the infant mind by maternal love ; and of this truth the character 
of Sir William Forbes affords a signal example. He himself uniformly declared, 
and solemnly repeated on bis death bed, that he owed every thing to the up- 
right character, pious habits, and sodulous care of his mother. She be- 
longed to a class formerly well known, but unhappily nearly extinct in this 
country, who, though descended from ancient and honourable families, and in- 

1 The works of Dr Korins are, J. Ireninim Amutoribus Veritatiset Fans in Ktvhsia Scoti- 
c.uia, Aberdeen, Ho, 1029. 2. Joaiinis Forlw sii a Torse Institutiuiu-s I (islorim-Thcologicsr, 

Ainstel. l’olio, 10-15. 3. Annotations to the Latin translation of liis fathers ('ommentarhs 

°n the Apocal) psc, Aiustcl. 4t*i, 10-10. 4. Ten Books of Moml Theolugv. liis whole? works 
wore collected .and published in two volumes folio, at Amsterdam, in 1703, with a life prefix- 
ed, hj Mr George Garden. 
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limate with the best society in Scotland, lived in privacy, and what would uo\t 
be deemed poverty, solely engaged in the care of their children, and the dis- 
charge of their social and religious duties. J\laiiy persons are still alive, who 
recollect with gratitude and veneration these remnants of the olden times; ainl 
in the incessant care which they devoted to the moral and religious education 
of their offspring, is to be found the pure and sacred fountain from which all 
the prosperity and virtue of Scotland has flowed. 

Uoth Sir William’s father and his mother were members of the Scottish epis- 
copal church ; a religious body which, although exposed to many vexatious 
and disabilities since the Revolution in LOSS, continued to number among its 
members many of the most respectable and conscientious inhabitants of the coun- 
try. To this communion Sir William continued ever after to belong, and to 
his humane and beneficent exertions, its present comparatively prosperous and 
enlarged state may be in a great measure ascribed. It is the chief glory of that 
church to have formed the character, ami trained the virtues of one of the most 
perfect specimens of the Christian character which Croat Britain lias ever pro- 
duced. 

As soon as the education of her son was so far advanced as to permit of hi? 
entering upon some profession. Ills mother, lady Forbes, removed to Edinburgh 
in October, 175 3, where an esteemed and excellent friend, Mr Farqtiharson of 
llaugliton, prevailed on the Messrs Contis soon sifter to receive him as an ap- 
prentice into their highly respectable banking bouse — among the earliest esta- 
blishments of the kind in Edinburgh, and which has for above a century con- 
ferred such incalculable benefit on all classes, both in the metropolis and the neigh- 
bouring country. Thu mother and soil did not in the first instance keep house 
for themselves, but hoarded with a respectable widow lady ; and it is worthy of 
being recorded, as a proof of the difference in the stylo of living, and the value 
of money between that lime and the present, that the suin paid for the hoard ct 
the two was only forty pounds a year. 

At Whitsunday, 1751, as Sir William was bound an apprentice to the banking 
house, she removed to a small house in Forrester’s Wynd, consisting only of a 
single floor. From such small beginnings did the fortune of this distinguished 
man, who afterwards attained so eminent a station among his fellow citizens, 
originally spring. Even in these humble premises, this exemplary lady not only 
preserved a dignified and respectable independence, but properly supported the 
character of his father’s widow. She was visited by persons of the very first 
distinction in Scotland, and frequently entertained them at tea parties in the 
afternoon ; a mode of seeing society which, although almost gone into disuse 
with the increasing wealth .and luxury of modern manners, was then very pre- 
valent, and where incomparably better conversation prevailed, than in tlio larger 
assemblies which have succeeded. At that period also, when dinner or supper 
parties were given by ladies of rank or opulence, which was sometimes, though 
seldom the case, their drawing rooms were frequented in the afternoon by the 
young and tlio old of both sexes ; and opportunities afforded for the acquisition 
of elegance of manner, and a taste for polite and superior conversation, of which 
Sir William did not fail to profit in the very highest degree. 

It was an early impression of Sir William’s, that one of his principal duties in 
life consisted in restoring his ancient, but now dilapidated family ; and it was 
under this feeling of duty, that he engaged in the mercantile profession. The 
following memorandum, which was found among his earliest papers, shows how 
soon this idea had taken possession of his miml : — “ The slender provision 
which my father has loft nu», although lie had, by groat attention to business 
ami frugality, been enabled in the course of that life, to double the pittance 
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which originally fell to him out of the wreck of the family estate, rendered it 
absolutely necessary for me to attach myself to some profession, for my future 
support .and the restoration of the decayed fortunes of my family.” — In pursu- 
ance of this honourable feeling, he early ami assiduously applied to the profes- 
sion which he had embraced, and hy this means, was enabled ultimately to 
effect the object of his ambition, to an extent that rarely falls to the lot even of 
the most prosperous in this w f orld. 

His apprenticeship lasted seven years, during which lie continued to live 
with lady Forbes in ilie same frugal and retired maimer, but in the enjoyment of 
the same dignified and excellent society which they had embraced upon their 
first coming to Kdinburgli. After its expiry, he acted lov two years as clerk 
in the establishment, during which time his increasing emoluments enabled him 
to make a considerable addition to the comforts of liis mother, whose happiness 
was ever the chief object of Ills care. In 17(JL, his excellent abilities and ap- 
plication to business, induced the Messrs Contis to admit him as a partner, with 
a small share in tlio banking house, and he ever after ascribed his good fortuno 
in life, to the fortunate connexion thus formed with that great mercantile family. 
Rut without being insensible to the benefits arising from such a connexion, it. is 
perhaps more just to ascribe it to bis own undeviating purity and integrity of cha- 
racter, which enabled him to turn to the best advantage those fortunate inci- 
dents which at one lime or other occur to all in life, hut which so many sutler 
to escape from negligence, instability, or a mistaken exercise of their talents. 

In 1763, one of the Messrs Coutts died; another retired from business 
through ill health, and the two others were settled in London. A new company 
was therefore formed, consisting of Nir William Forbes, Sir James Hunter I Hair, 
and Sir Robert Hemes; and although none of the Messrs Coutts retained any 
connexion with the lirm, their name was retained out of respect to the eminent 
gentlemen of that name who had preceded them. The business was carried on 
on this footing till 1773, when the name of the lirm was changed to that of 
Forbes, Ilunter, & Co., which it has ever since been; Sir Robert 1 lorries having 
formed a separate establishment in St James street, London. Of the new lirm, 
Sir William Forbes continued to be the head from that time till the period of 
his death ; and to his sound judgment and practical sagacity in business, much 
of its subsequent prosperity was owing, i 1 is first care was to withdraw the 
concern altogether from the alluring but dangerous speculations in corn, in 
which all the private bankers of Scotland were at that period so much engaged, 
and to restrict their transactions to the proper business of banking. 'They com- 
menced issuing notes in L 7 83, and rapidly rose, from the respect and esteem 
entertained for all the members of the firm, as well as the prudence and judg- 
ment with which their business was conducted, to a degree of public contidenco 
and prosperity almost unprecedented in this country. 

In 1770, he married Miss FJi/abHh Hay, eldest daughter of Or (afterwards 
Sir James) Hay ; a union productive of unbroken happiness to his future life, 
and from which many of the most fortunate acquisitions of partners to the 
lirm have arisen. This event obliged him to separate from liis mother, the old 
and venerated guide of liis infant years, as her habits of privacy and retirement 
wore inconsistent with the more extended circle of society in which lie was now 
to engage. She continued from that period to live alone, ller remaining life 
was one of unbroken tranquillity and retirement. Hlessed with a serene and 
contented disposition, enjoying tlie kindness, and gratiiicd by the rising pros- 
perity and high character which her son had obtained ; and fortunate in seeing 
the fortunes of her own and her husband’s family rapidly reviving snider his suc- 
cessful exertions, she lived happy and contented to an extreme old age, calmly 
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awaiting the approach of death, to which she neither looked tor ward with desire 
nor apprehension. After a life of unblemished virtue ami ceaseless dirty, she 
expired on the 20th December, 1 7 8!*. 

The benevolence of Sir William Forbes’s character, his unwearied charily 
and activity of disposition, naturally led to his taking a very prominent share 
in tile numerous public charities of Edinburgh. The first public duty of this 
kind which he undertook, was that of a manager of the charity work-house, to 
which he was appointed in 1771. At this period the expenditure of that useful 
establishment was greater than its income, and it was necessary for the managers 
to communicate for several years after with the magistrates and other public 
bodies, as to providing for the deficits, and the state and management of the 
poor. Sir William Eorbes was one of the sub-committee appointed by the man- 
agers to arrange this important matter, and upon him was devolved the duty of 
drawing up the reports and memorials respecting that charity, which during the 
years 1 77^ and 1773, were printed and circulated to induce the public to come 
forward and aid the establishment ; a duty which he performed with equal 
ability and success. The means of improving this institution, in which he ever 
through life took the warmest interest, occupied about this period a very large 
share of his thoughts, and in 1777, lie embodied them in the form of a pam- 
phlet, which lie published in reference to the subject, abounding both in prac- 
tical knowledge and enlightened benevolence. 

Another most important institution, about the same period, was deeply in- 
debted to his activity and perseverance for the successful termination of its dilU- 
culties. The high school having become ruinous, and unlit for the increas- 
ing number of scholars who attended it, a few public-spirited individuals formed 
a committee in conjunction with the magistrates of the city, to build a new one. 
Of this committee, Sir William Forbes was chairman; and besides contributing 
largely himself, it was to his 'activity and perseverance that the success of the 
undertaking was mainly to be ascribed. The amount subscribed was £2,300, a 
very large sum in those days, but still insufficient to meet the expenses of the 
work. Uy his exertions the debt of £1,100 was gradually liquidated, and lie 
bad the satisfaction of laying the foundation stone of the edifice destined to be 
the scene of the early efforts of Sir Walter Scott, and many of the greatest men 
whom Scotland has produced. 

lie was admitted a member of the Orphan Hospital directory on the Stli of /Vu- 
gust, 1771*, and acted as manager from 1783 to 1788, and from 1797 to 1801. 
Tie always took a warm interest in the concerns of that excellent charity, and de- 
voted a considerable part of his time to the care and education of the infants who 
were thus brought under his superintendence, lie was become a member of 
the Merchant Company iu 178*1, and in 1780 was elected master; an office 
which though held only for a year, was repeatedly conferred upon him during 
the remainder of his life, lie always took an acLive share in the management 
of that great company, and was a warm promoter of a plan adopted long after, 
of rendering the annuities to widows belonging to it a matter of right, and not 
favour or solicitation. The same situation made him a leading member of the 
committee of merchants, appointed in 1772, to confer with Sir James Montgo- 
mery, then lord advocate, on the new bankrupt act, introduced in that year, and 
many of its most valuable clauses were suggested by his experience. In tha; 
character he took a leading part in the affairs of the Merchant Maidens’ HospiLal, 
which is governed by the officers of the Merchant Company, and was elected 
governor of that charity in 17 80. The same causes made him governor ol 
Watson’s hospital during the year that he was president or assistant of the Mer- 
chant Company, and president of the governors of Cillespie’s hospital, when that 
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charity was opened in 1302. lie faithfully and assiduously discharged tlie du- 
ties connected with the management of these hospitals during all the time that 
he was at their head, and devoted to these truly benevolent objects a degree of 
time which, considering his multifarious engagements in business is truly surpri- 
sing, and affords the best proof how much may be done even by those most en- 
gaged, by a proper economy in that important particular. 

from the first institution of the Society of Antiquaries, and the iloyal Society 
in 1783, he was a constituted member of both, and took an active share in 
their formation and management. From 1785 downwards he was constantly a 
manager of the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, and was indefatigable in his en- 
deavours to ameliorate the situation and assuage the sufferings of the unfortunate 
inmates of that admirable establishment. At liis death he left £200 to the in- 
stitution, to be applied to the fund for the benefit of patients. 

In 1787, he was appointed one of the trustees for the encouragement of manu- 
factures and fisheries, of which his friend 31 r Arbutlmot was secretary, and he 
continued for the remainder of his life to lie one of its most active and efficient 
members. 

One of the greatest improvements which Edinburgh received was the forma- 
tion of the South Bridge in 1781, under the auspices and direction of his 
friend Sir James Hunter Blair. In the management and guidance of this great 
work that enterprising citizen w as main I y guided by the advice of his friend 
Sir William Forbes, and he was afterwards one of the most active and zealous 
trustees, who under the 25. (ieo. III. c. 28. carried into full execution after 
his death that great public undertaking, in selecting the plan to be adopted, 
the more plain design which afforded the accommodation required was preferred 
to the costly and magnificent one furnished by the Messrs Adams : and with 
much judgment and wisdom was the work carried into effect, that it was com- 
pleted not only without any loss, but with a large surplus to the public. Of 
this surplus £3000 was applied to another very great improvement, the draining 
of ttie Meadows, while the ten per cent addition to the land tax, which had been 
levied under authority of the act as a guarantee fund, and not being required for 
the purposes of the trust, was paid over to the city of Edinburgh for the use of 
the community. When these results are contrasted with those of similar under- 
takings of the present age, the sagacity of the subject of Ibis memoir and bis 
partner, Sir James Hunter Blair, receive a new lustre, far above what was re- 
flected upon them, even at the time when the benefits of their exertions were 
more immediately felt. 

In 1785, he was prevailed on to accept the situation of chairman of the sub- 
committee of delegates from the Highland counties, for obtaining an alteration 
of the law passed the year before, in regard to small stills within the Highland 
line. Nearly the whole labour connected with this most important subject, and 
all the correspondence with the gentlemen who were to support the desired al- 
teration in parliament, fell upon Sir William Forbes. By his indefatigable 
efforts, however, aided by those of the late duko of Athol, a nobleman ever 
alive to whatever might tend to the improvement of the Highlands, the object 
was at length attained, and by the 25. Heo. III. this important matter was put 
upon an improved footing. 

Ever alive to the call of humanity and the sufferings of the afflicted, he early 
directed his attention to the formation of a Lunatic Asylum in Edinburgh ; an 
institution the want of which was at that time severely felt by all, but, especially 
the poorer classes of society. Having collected the printed accounts of similar 
institutions in other places, he drew up a sketch of The intended establishment 
and an advertisement, for its support, in March, 1788. Though a sufficient sunt 
ii; 2 y 
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rou Id not bo collected to set the design on foot ut tlint time, a foundation wo.i 
laid, on which, under the auspices of his son, the late Sir William, and other 
benevolent and public spirited individuals, the present excellent structure at 
Morningside was ultimately reared. 

The late benevolent Dr Johnston of Leith having formed, in 1792, a plan 
for the establishment of a Blind Asylum in Fd in burgh, Sir William Forbes, both 
by liberal subscription and active exertion, greatly contributed to the success of 
the undertaking. He was the chairman of the committee appointed by the 
subscribers to draw up regulations for the establishment, and when the commit- 
tee of management was appointed, he was nominated vice president, which situa- 
tion lie continued to hold with the most unwearied activity till the time of his 
death. Without descending farther into detail, it is sufficient to observe that, 
for the last thirty years of his life. Sir William was either at the head, or ac- 
tively engaged in the management of all the charitable establishments of lulin- 
burgh, and that many of the most valuable of them owed their existence or 
success to his exertions. 

Nor was it only to his native city that his beneficent exertions were confined. 
The family estate of Fitsligo, having been forfeited to the crown in 174(i, was 
brought to sale in 1758, and bought by Mr Forbes, lord Pitsligo’s only son, 
11 is embarrassments, however, soon compelled him to bring the lower barony 
of Fitsligo to sale, and it was bought by Mr Harden of Troup : Sir William 
Forbes being the nearest heir of the family, soon after purchased 70 acres of 
the upper barony, including the old mansion of Fitsligo, now roofless and 
deserted. 11 y the death of Mr Forbes in 1781, Sir William succeeded to 
the lower barony, with which he had now connected the old niaieion house, 
ami thus saw realized his early and favourite wish of restoring to his ancient 
family, their paternal inheritance. 

The acquisition of this properly, which, though extensive, was, from the em- 
barrassments of the family, in a most neglected slate, opened a boundless field 
for Sir William’s active benevolence of disposition. In his character of land- 
lord, he was most anxious for the improvement and happiness of the people on 
his estates, and spared neither time nor expense to el feet it. lie early com- 
menced their improvement on a most liberal scale, and bent his attention in an 
especial manner to the cultivation of a large tract of moss which still remained 
in a state of nature. With this view he laid out in 178,-?, the village of New 
Fitsligo, and gave every assistance, hy lending money, and forbearance in the 
exaction of rent, to the incipient exertions of the feiiars. Numbers of poor 
cottars were established by his care on the most uncultivated parts of the estate, 
most of whom not only paid no rent for the land they occupied, hut were pen- 
sioners on his bounty: a mode of proceeding* which, although it brought only 
burdens on the estate at first, has since been productive of the greatest benefit 
by the continual application of that greatest of all improvements to a barren 
soil, the labour of the human hand. The value of this property, and the means 
of improvement to the tenantry, were further increased hy the judicious purchase, 
in 1787, of the contiguous estates of Pittullie and Fittcndrum, which by their 
situation on the seashore, afforded the means of obtaining in great abun- 
dance sea-w are for the lands. The liberal encouragement which he a (forded 
soon brought settlers from all quarters : the great improvements which he made 
himself served both as a model and an incitement to his tenantry : the forma- 
tion of the great road fiom Peterhead to Banff which passed through the vil- 
lage of New Fitsligo, and to which lie largely contributed, connected the nrnv 
feuars with those thriving sea ports ; and before bis death he had the satisfaction 
of seeing assembled oil a spot which at his acquisition of the estate was a bar- 
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r»u waste, a thriving population of three hundred souls, and several thousand 
acres smiling with cultivation which were formerly the abode only of the moor- 
fowl or the curlew. 

In order to encourage industry oil his estate, he established a spinning 
school at New Pitsligo, introduced the linen manufacture and erected a bleach- 
tie W : undertakings which have since been attended with the greatest success. 
At the same time, to promote the education of the young, lie built a school house, 
where the Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge established a 
teacher ; and in order to alford to persons of all persuasions the means of attend- 
ing that species of worship to which they were inclined, he built and endowed 
not only a Chapel of Case, with a manse for the minister, connected with the 
established church, hut a chapel, with a dwelling house for an episcopal clergy- 
man, for the benefit of those who belonged to that persuasion. Admirable acts 
of beneficence, hardly credible in one who resided above two hundred miles 
from this scene of his bounty, ami was incessantly occupied in projects of im- 
provements or charity in his own city. 

To most, men it would appear, that this support and attention to these multi- 
farious objects of benevolence, both in Hdinburgh and on his Aberdeenshire es- 
tates, would have absorbed the whole of both his fortune and his Lime, which 
could he devoted to objects of beneficence. Hut that was not Sir William For- 
bes’s character. Indefatigable iu activity, unwearied in doing good, he was 
not less strenuous in private than in public charity; and no human eye will 
ever know, no human ear ever learn, the extensive and invaluable deeds of 
kindness and benevolence which he performed, not merely to all the unfortu- 
nate who fell within his own observation, but all who were Jed by his character 
for beneficence to apply to him for relief Perhaps no person ever combined to 
so great a degree the most unbounded pecuniary generosity with delicacy in the 
bestowal of the gift, and discrimination in the mode in which it was applied. 
Without giving way to the weakness of indiscriminately relieving all who apply 
for charily, which so soon surrounds those who indulge in it with a mass of idle 
or profligate indigence, he made it a rule to impure personally, or by means of 
those he could trust, into the character and circumstances of those who were 
partakers of his bounty: and when he found that it was really deserted, that 
virtue had been reduced by suffering, or industry blasted by iiiislbvtuue, he put 
no bounds to the splendid extent of his benefactions. To one class iu particular, 
in whom the s nil brings of poverty is perhaps more severely felt Ilian by any 
other in society, the remnants of old and respectable families, who had survived 
their relations, or been broken down by misfortune, his charity was in :i most 
signal manner exerted ; and numerous aged and respectable individuals, who 
had once known better days, would have been reduced by his death to absolute 
ruin, if they had not been fortunate enough to find in his dcsceiidcnts, the 
heirs not only of his fortune blit of his virtue and generosity. 

Both Sir William’s father and mother were of episcopalian families, as most 
of those of the higher class in Aberdeenshire at that period were ; and he was 
early and strictly educated in the tenets of that persuasion. Me attended chief 
baron Smith’s chapel in Blackfriars’ Wynd, of which he was one of the vestry, 
along with the esteemed Sir Adolphus Oughton, then commander- in-chief in 
Scotland. In 1771, it was resolved to join this congregation with that of two 
other chapels in Carrubber’s Close and Skinner’s Close, and build a more 
spacious and commodious place of worship for them all united. In this under- 
taking, as in most others of the sort , the labouring oar fell on Sir William 
I'orbes; and by bis personal exertions, and the liberal subscriptions of himself 
ni 'd his friends, the Cowgatc chapel whs at length completed , afterwards so well 
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known ns one of the must popular places of worship in Edinburgh. At this 
period it was proposed by some of the members of the congregation, instead of 
building the new chapel in the old town, to build it at the end of the North 
Bridge , then recently finished after its fall, near the place where the Theatre 
Royal now stands. After some deliberation the project was abandoned, “ as 
it was not thought possible that the projected new town could come to any 
thing ” — a most curious instance of the degree in which the progress of im- 
provement in this country has exceeded the hopes of the warmest enthusiasts in 
the land. 

Being sincerely attached to the episcopalian persuasion, Sir William had 
long been desirous that the members of the English communion resident in this 
country should he connected with the episcopal church of Scotland : by which 
alone they could obtain the benefit of confirmation, and the other solemn ser- 
vices of religion, lie was very earnest in his endeavours to effect this union : 
and although there were many obstacles to overcome, he had succeeded in a 
great degree during his own lifetime in bringing it to a conclusion. On this 
subject he had much correspondence with many leading men connected with the 
church of England, archbishop Moore, bishop Porfceous, and Sir William Scott, 
as well as bishop Aberncthy Drummond, and the prelates of the Scottish episco- 
pal church. In 17!)3, it was arranged that Mr Bauclior, vicar of Epsom, 
should, on the resignation of bishop Aberncthy Drummond, he elected bishop, 
and the congregation of the Oowgate chapel were to acknowledge him as 
hisliop. The scheme, however, was abandoned at that time, from a certain de- 
gree of jealousy which subsisted on the part of the established church of Scot- 
land: but it was renewed afterwards, when that feeling had died away; and to 
the favourable impressions produced by his exertions, seconded as they after- 
wards were by the efforts of his son, now lord Medwyn, the happy accomplishment, 
of the union of the two churches, 50 eminently conducive to the respectability 
and usefulness of both, is chiefly to be ascribed. 

His son-in-law, the late able and esteemed Mr M‘Kcnzie of Portinorc, having 
prepared a plan for establishing a fund in aid of the bishops of the Scottish epis- 
copal church, and of such of the poorer clergy as stood in need of assistance, he 
entered warmly into the scheme, and drew up the memoir respecting the present 
state of the episcopal church, which was circulated in 180(5, and produced such 
beneficial results, lie not only subscribed largely himself, but by his example 
and influence was the chief cause of the success of the subscription, which I 10 
had the satisfaction of seeing in a very advanced state of progress before his 
death. 

He was, from its foundation, not only a director of the Cowgate chapel, bill 
took the principal lead in its alfairs. A vacancy in that chapel having occurred 
in 1800, he was chiefly instrumental in bringing down the Rev. Mr Alison, 

I lie well known author of the Essay on Taste, then living at a remote rectory 
in Shropshire, to fill the situation. Under the influence of that eloquent, 
divine, the congregation rapidly increased, both in number and respectability, 
and was at length enabled in 1818, through the indefatigable exertions of lord 
Medwyn, by their own efforts, aided by the liberality of I heir friends, to erect 
the present beautiful structure of St Paul’s chapel in York place. At the 
same time, Sir William Forbes, eldest son of the subject of this memoir, 
"effected by similar exertions the completion of St John’s chapel in Prince’s 
Street ; and thus, chiefly by the efforts of a single family, in less than half a 
century, was tho episcopal communion of Edinburgh raised from its humble 
sites in BlackfriaiV Wynd and Carrubber’s Close, and placed in two beautiful 
edifices, raised at an expense of above £30,000, and which must strike 
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t\ie eye ol' every visitor from south Hrilain, as truly worthy of the pure and ele- 
gant form of worship for which they are designed. 

Sir William had known Mr Alison from his infancy: and from the situation 
which the latter now held in the Cowgate chapel, they were brought into much 
closer and more intimate friendship, from which both these eminent meu de- 
rived, for the remainder of their lives, the most unalloyed satisfaction. Mr 
Alison attended Sir William during the long and lingering illness which at length 
closed his beneficent life, and afterwards preached the eloquent and impressive 
funeral sermon, which is published with his discourses, and pourtrays the 
character we have here humbly endeavoured to delineate in a more detailed 
form. 

When the new bankrupt act, which had been enacted only for a limited time, 
expired in 1783, Sir William Forbes was appointed convener of the mercantile 
committee in Fdinburgli, which corresponded with the committees of (Jlasgow 
and Aberdeen, of wliicli provost Colquhoun and Mr Milne were respectively 
conveners ; and their united etlbrts and intelligence produced the great improve- 
ment upon the law which was effected by that act. By it the sequestration law, 
which under the old statute had extended to all descriptions of debtors, was 
confined to merchants, traders, and others properly falling under its spirit ; 
the well known regulations for the equalization of arrestments and poindings 
within sixty days, were introduced ; sequestrations, which included at lirst only 
the personal estate, were extended to the whole property ; ami the greatest im- 
provement of all was introduced, namely, the restriction of wlmi was formerly 
alternative to a system of private trust, under judicial control, hir William 
Forbes, who corresponded with the London solicitor who drew the bill, had the 
principal share in suggesting these the great outlines of the system of m< rcan- 
tile bankruptcy in this country ; and accordingly, when the convention of royal 
burghs who paid the expense attending it, voted thanks to the lord advocate for 
carrying it through parliament, they at the same time (lOtli duly, 178;*,) di- 
rected their preses to 16 convey the thanks of the convention to Sir William 
Forbes, llay Campbell, Fsq., solicitor-general for Scotland, and Mr Milne, for 
their great and uncommon attention to the L>i jl.” 

On the death of Mr Forbes of Pitsligo, only son of lord Pitsligo, in 178*2, 
whose estate and title were forfeited for his accession to the rebellion in 1745, 
Sir William Forbes, as the nearest heir in the female line of tin* eldest branch of 
the family of Forbes, claimed and obtained, from the Lyon court, the designa- 
tion and arms of Pitsligo. lie was the heir of the peerage under the destina- 
tion in the patent, if it had not been forfeited. 

Hitherto Sir William Forbes’s character lias been considered merely as that 
of a public-spirited, active, and benevolent gentleman, who, by great activity 
and spotless integrity, had been eminently prosperous in life, and devoted, in 
the true spirit of Christian charity, a large portion of his ample means and valu- 
able time to the relief of his fellow creatures, or works of public utility and im- 
provement; but this was not his oi'!y character : he was also a gentleman of the 
highest breeding, and most dignified manners ; the life of every scene of inno- 
cent amusement or recreation ; the head of the most cultivated and elegant society 
in the capital ; and a link between the old Scottish aristocratical families, to 
which he belonged by birth, and the rising commercial opulence with which he 
was connected by profession, as well as the literary circle, with which lie was 
intimate from his acquirements. 

In 17(>*S, he spent nearly a twelvemonth in London, in Sir Hubert, then Mr, Mer- 
ries' family ; and such was the opinion formed ot his abilities even at that early 
period, that Sir Robert anxiously wished him to settle in the metropolis in busi- 
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ness ; but though strongly tempted to embrace this oiler, from the opening which 
it would afford to London society, of which he was extremely fond, he had suffi- 
cient good sense to withstand the temptation, and prefer the more limited sphere of 
his own country, as the scene of his future usefulness. Hut his residence in London 
at that time had a very important effect upon his future life, by introducing him 
to die brilliant, literary, and accomplished society of that capital, then abound- 
ing in the greatest men who adorned the last century ; Dr Johnson, Mr Burke, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr Gibbon, Mr Arbuthnot, and a great many others, lie 
repeatedly visited London for months together at different times during the re- 
mainder of his life, and was nearly as well known in its best circles as he was 
in that of his own country. At a very early period of his life he had conceived 
the highest relish for the conversation of literary men, and he never afterwards 
omitted an occasion of cultivating those whom chnnco threw in his way ; the 
result of which was, that he gradually formed an acquaintance, ami kept up a 
correspondence, with all the first literary and philosophical characters of his 
day. lie was early and intimately acquainted with l)r John (Gregory, the 
author of the “ Father’s Legacy to his Daughters,” and one of the most distin- 
guished ornaments of Scotland at that period, both when he was professor of 
medicine at Aberdeen, and after he had been removed to the chair of the theory 
of medicine in Fdinhurgli ; and this friendship continued with so much warmth 
till the death of that eminent man, that he named him one of the guardians to 
his children ; a duty which he discharged with the most scrupulous and exem- 
plary lido lily. At a still earlier period he became intimate with Mr Arbuthnot , 
and this friendship, founded on mutual regard, continued unbroken till the dentil 
of that excellent man, in I S03. llis acquaintance with Dr Beattie commenced 
in 17(»5, and a similarity of tastes, feelings, and character, soon led to that inti- 
mate friendship, which was never for a moment interrupted in this world, and 
of which Sir William lias left so valuable and touching a proof in the life of his 
valued friend, which he published in 1S05. So high an opinion had Dr Realtie 
formed, not only of his character, hut judgment and literary acquirements, that 
lie consulted him on all his publications, and especially on a lC Postscript to the 
second edition of the Kssay on Truth,” which he submitted before publication to 
Dr John Gregory, 3fr Arbuthnot, and Sir William. 

lie formed an acquaintance with Mrs Montague, at the house of Dr (ire- 
gory in Fdinhurgli, in 170(> ; and this at lorded him, when he went to London, 
constant access to the drawing-room of that accomplished lady, then the centre 
not only of the whole literary and philosophical, but all the political and fashion- 
able society of the metropolis, lie there also became acquainted with Dr Vor- 
teous, then rector of Lambeth, and afterwards bishop of London, not only a 
divine of the highest abilities, hut destined to become a prelate of the most dig- 
nified .and unblemished manners, with whom ho ever after kept up a close and 
confidential correspondence. Sylvester Douglas', afterwards lord Llenbervie, was 
one of his early and valued friends. He also was acquainted with Dr Moore, 
then dean, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury ; aud Benncl Laugton, a gen- 
tleman well known in tho highest literary circles of London. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds early obtained a large and deserved share of his admiration and regard, 
and has left two admirable portraits of Sir William, which convey in the hap- 
piest manlier the spirit of the original; while Dr Johnson, whose acquaintance 
with him commenced in 1773, on llis return from his well known tour in the 
I lebrides, conceived such a regard for his character, that he ever after, on oc- 
casion of his visits to London, honoured him with no common share of kindness 
and friendship. With Mr Boswell, the popular author of the “ Life of Johnson,'’ 
lie was of course through his whole career on intimate terms. Miss Rowdier, 
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well known for her valuable writings on volitions subiecls; lord Hailes, the 
sagacAous and enlightened antiquary of Scottish law; * Mr liarriek, and’ Mr 
lliirke, were also among liis ncquaintanr.es. Jhil it is superfluous to go farther 
into detail on this subject 5 suffice it to say, that lie was an early member of the 
Literary Club in London, and lived all his life in terms of acquaintance or inti- 
macy with its members, which contained a list of names immortal in English 
history; Samuel Johnson, Hdmund Ihirke, Joshua lieynohls, Oliver (loldsmitli, 
Thomas Warton, Kdwrml Gibbon. 

'Hie friendship and acquaintance of such men necessarily led Sir William 
Forbes into a very extensive and interesting literary correspondence, a species 
of composition then much more usual than at this time, and which, if it some- 
times engrossed time which might have been employ'd to more advantage, 
always exhibited a picture of thoughts and manners which future ages will look 
for in vain in the present generation of eminent men. His papers accordingly, 
contain a selection of interesting letters from great men, such as it rarely fell to 
the lot ot any single individual, how fortunate or gifted soever, to accumulate, 
lie was employed alter the death of his esteemed and venerable friend, Mr 
Carr, of the Cowgate chapel, by his bequest, in tile important duty of arranging 
and preparing the sermons lor publication, which were afterwards gnen to tile 
world ; and he prepared, along with Dr Dealt ie and Mr Arhuthnof, the simple 
and pathetic inscription, which now stands over the grave of that excellent man, 
at the west cml of St Caul’s chapel, Kdiiihurgh. 

His intimate acquaintance with the lirst literary characters of the day, and 
the extensive correspondence which had thus fallen into his hands, probably 
suggested to Sir William Forbes the idea of writing the life of Dr Health', one 
of his earliest and most valued friends, and whose eminence was not only such 
as to call for such ail effort of biography, but whose acquaintance with all the 
most eminent literary characters of the day. rendered his life the most favotir- 
ble opportunity for pourtraying the constellation of illustrious men who shed 
their lustre over Scotland at the close of the eighteenth century. lie executed 
this work accordingly, which appeared in lh05, shortly before his death, in 
such a way as to gi e the most favourable impression of the distinction which 
he would have attained as an author, liad his path in general not lain in a. more 
extended and peculiar sphere of usefulness. It. rapidly went through a second 
edition, aud is now t loser vedly ranked high among the biographical and historical 
remains of the last century. Independent of the value and interest of the corres- 
pondence from the lirst characters of the day which it. contains, it embraces an 
admirable picture of the life and writings of its more immediate subject, and is 
written in a lucid aud elegant style, which shows how well the author had merit- 
ed the constant intercourse which he maintained with the first literary characters 
of the age. Of the moral character of the work, the elevated and Christian sen- 
Liinents which it. conveys, no better illustration can he afforded, than by the trail- 
script of the concluding paragraph ot the life ot his eminent friend ; too soon, 
and truly, alas ! prophetic of his own approaching dissolution : 

C( Here 1 close my account of the Lite of Dr Heattic ; throughout the whole 
of w'hicli, l am not conscious of having, in any respect, misrepresented either 
his actions or his character; and of whom to record the truth is his host 
praise. 

k< On thus reviewing the long period of torty years that have elapsed since 
the commencement of our intimacy, it is impossible tor me not to be deeply 
affected by the reflection, that of the numerous friends with whom he and I 
were wont to associate, at the period of our earliest acquaintance, all, I think, 
except three, have already paid their debt to nature ; and that in no long lime, 
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(liow soon is only known to Him, the great Disposer of all events) iny grey 
hairs shall sink into the grave, and 1 also shall he numbered with those wlp> 
have been. May a situation so awful make its due impression on my mind ! 
and may it be my earnest endeavour to employ that short portion of life which 
yet remains to me, in such a manner, as that, when that last dread hour shall 
come, in which my soul shall be required of me, I may look forward with trem- 
bling hope to a happy immortality, through the merits and mediation of our 
ever blessed Redeemer !” 

Nor was Sir William Forbes’s acquaintance by any means confined to the cir- 
cle of his literary friends, how large and illustrious soever that may have been. 
It embraced also, all the leading fashionable characters of the time; and at his 
house were assembled all the first society which Scotland could produce in the 
higher ranks. The duchess of Clordon, so well known by her lively wit and 
singular character ; the duke of Athol , long the spirited and patriotic supporter 
of Highland improvements; Sir Adolphus Ougliton, the respected and esteemed 
commander-in-chief, were among his numerous acquaintances. Edinburgh was 
not at that period as it is now, almost deserted by the nobility and higher 
classes of the landed proprietors, but still contained a large portion of the old 
or noble families of the realm ; and in that excellent society, combining, in a 
remarkable degree, aristocratic elegance, with literary accomplishments, Sir 
William Forbes’s house was perhaps the most distinguished. All foreigners, or 
.Englishmen coming to Scotland, made it tlieir first, object to obtain letters of 
introduction to so distinguished a person ; and he uniformly received them with 
such hospitality and kindness as never failed to make the deepest impression on 
their minds, and render his character nearly as well known in foreign countries 
ns his native city. 

Of the estimation in which, from this rare combination of worthy qualities, 
lie was held in foreign countries, no better proof can be desired than is fur- 
nished by the following character of biin, drawn by an Italian gentleman who 
visited Scotland in 1789, and published an account of his tour at Florence in 
the following year . — “ Sir William Forbes is descended from an ancient family 
in Scotland, and was early bred to the mercantile profession, and is now the 
bead of a great banking establishment in Edinburgh. Hie notes of the house 
to which lie belongs circulate like cash through all Scotland, so universal is 
the opinion of the credit of the establishment. A signal proof of this recently 
occurred, when, in consequence of some mercantile disasters which had shakcu 
the credit of the country, a run took place upon the bank. He refused the 
considerable oilers of assistance which were made by several of the most eminent 
capitalists of Edinburgh, and by his firmness and good countenance soon re- 
stored the public confidence, lie has ever been most courteous and munificent 
to strangers ; nor do I ever recollect in ,*\ny country to have heard so much 
good of any individual as this excellent person. Ilis manners are in the high- 
est degree botli courteous and dignified : and his undeviating moral rectitude 
and benevolence of heart, have procured for him the unanimous respect of the 
whole nation. An affectionate husband, a tender and vigilant father, his pro- 
digious activity renders him equal to every duty. 1 Ie has not hitherto entered 
upon the career of literature or the arts ; but be bus the highest taste for tlic 
works of others in these departments, and his house is the place where tlieir 
professors are to be seen to the greatest advantage. He possesses a very fine 
.and well chosen selection of books, as well as prints, which he is constantly 
adding to. Nothing gives him greater pleasure than to bring together the il- 
lustrious men of his own country and the distinguished foreigners who are con- 
stantly introduced to his notice ; and it was there accordingly, that I met with 
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Adam Smitli, Blair, Mackenzie, Eergusmi, Cullen, Black, and llobcrtion ; names 
sullicient to cjist a lustre over any century of another country.”— Uttere sur 
Jny hitter ra, Scozia et Olanda , ii. 3 1 5. 

Jiesides his oilier admirable qualities, Sir William Forbes was accomplished 
in no ordinary degree. He was extremely fond of reading, and notwithstand- 
ing his multifarious duties and numerous engagements, found time to keep up 
with all the publications ot the day, and to dip extensively into the great wri- 
ters of former days. He was a good draughtsman, and not only sketched well 
from nature himself, but formed ail extensive and very choice collection of 
prints both ancient and modern. He was also well acquainted with music, ami 
in early life played with considerable taste and execution on the flute and mu- 
sical glasses. His example and efforts contributed much to form the concerts 
which at that period formed so prominent a part of the Edinburgh society ; and 
his love lorgayety and amusement of every kind, when kept within due houmls, 
made him a regular supporter of the dancing assemblies, then frequented by all 
the rank and fashion of Scotland, and formed in a great measure under his gui- 
dance and auspices. 

Friendship was with him a very strong feeling, founded on the exercise 
which it afforded to the benevolent aflec, lions. He often repeated the maxim 
of his venerated friend and guardian, lord I’itsligo, — “ It is pleasant 1o acquire 
knowledge, but still more pleasant to acquire friendship.” — No man was ever 
more warm and sincere in liis friendships, or conferred greater acts of kindness 
on those to whom ho was attached ; and none lias left a wider chasm in the 
hearts of the numerous circles who appreciated his character. 

He was extremely fond of society, and even convivial society, when it was 
not carried to excess. The native benevolence of his heart loved to expand 
in the social intercourse and mutual good will which pievailed upon such occa- 
sions. He thought well of all, judging of others by his own singleness and 
simplicity of character. His conversational powers were considerable, and his 
store of anecdotes very extensive. He uniformly supported, to the utmost of 
liis power, every project for the amusement and gratification of the young, in 
whose society he always took great pleasure, even in his advanced years ; inso- 
much, that it was hard to say whether he was the greatest favourite with youth, 
manhood, or old age. 

No man ever performed with more scrupulous and exemplary fidelity the im- 
portant. duties of a father to bis numerous family, and none were ever more 
fully rewarded, even during bis own lifetime, by the character and conduct ot 
those to whom lie had given hirth. In the ‘‘Life of Dr Heattie,” ii. I. ‘hi, 
and 155, mention is made of a series of letters on the principles of natural 
and revealed religion, which he had prepared for the use of his children. 
Of this work, we are only prevented by our limits from giving a few speci- 
mens. 

lie was intimately acquainted with the late lord Melville, and by him intro- 
duced to Mr Pitt, who had fr-qiient interviews with him on the subject of 
finance. In December, 1790, lie was, at Mr Pitt’s desire, consulted oil the 
proposed augmentation of the stamps on bills ot exchange, and many of his 
suggestions on the subject were adopted by that statesman. 

No man ever more successfully or conscientiously conducted the important 
banking concern entrusted to his care. The large sums deposited in bis bands, 
and the boundless confidence universally felt in the solvency of the establish- 
ment, gave him very great facilities, if he had chosen to make use of them, for 
the most tempting and profitable speculations, llut he uniformly declined hav- 
ing any concern in such transactions; regarding the fortunes of others entrusted 
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to liis care; as a sacred deposit, to be administered with more scrupulous care and 
attention than his private affairs. The consequence was, that though he perhaps, 
missed some opportunities of making a great fortune, yet he raised the reputa- 
tion of the house to the highest degree for prudence and able management, and 
thus laid the foundation of that eminent character which it has ever since so 
deservedly enjoyed. 

One peculiar and most salutary species of benevolence, was practised by Sir 
William Forbes to the greatest extent 11 is situation as head of a great hank- 
ing establishment, led to his receiving frequent applications in the way of busi- 
ness for assistance, from young men not as yet possessed of capital. Uy a happy 
combination of caution with liberality in making these advances, by inquiring 
minutely into the habits and moral character of the individuals assisted, and 
proportioning the advance to their means and circumstances, he was enabled, to 
an .almost incredible extent, to assist the early efforts of industry, without 
in the least endangering the funds committed by others to his wire. Hundreds 
in every rank in Kd inlmrgh were enabled, by his paternal assistance, to com- 
mence life with advantage, who otherwise could never have been established in 
the world ; and numbers who afterwards rose to affluence and prosperity, never 
ceased in after years to acknowledge with the warmest gratitude, the timely assis- 
tance which tirst gave the turn to their heretofore adverse fortunes, and laid the 
foundation of all the success which they afterwards attained. 

The benevolence of his disposition and the warmth of his heart seemed to 
expand with the advance of life and the increase of his fortune. Unlike most 
other men, he grew even more indulgent and humane, if that were possible, in 
his older than his earlier years. The intercourse of life, and the experience 
of a most extensive business, bad no effect in diminishing his favourable opinion 
of mankind, or cooling his ardour in the pursuit of beneficence. Viewing 
others in the pure and unsullied mirror of his own mind, he imputed to them 
the warm and benevolent feelings with which he himself was actuated ; and 
thought they were influenced by the same high springs of conduct which direc- 
ted his own life. It was an early rule with him to set aside every year a cer- 
tain portion of his income to works of charity, and this proportion increasing 
with the growth of his fortune, ultimately reached an almost incredible amount. 
Uiisatisiicd even with the immense extent and growing weight of his public and 
private charities, he had, for many years before his death, distributed large 
sums annually to individuals on whom he could rely to be the almoners of his 
bounty ; and his revered friend, bishop Jolly, received in this way £100 a 
year, to he distributed arouud the remote village of Fraserburgh, in Aberdeen- 
shire. These sums were bestowed under the most solemn promise of secrecy, 
and 'without any one but the person charged with the bounty being aware who 
the donor was. Numbers in this way in every part of the country partook of 
his charity, without then knowing whose was the hand which blessed them ; and 
it frequently happened, that the same persons who had been succoured by bis 
almoners, afterwards applied to himself; but on such occasions he invariably 
relieved them if they really seemed to require assistance ; holding, as he him- 
self expressed it, that his public and private charities were distinct ; and that 
his right hand should not know what his left hand had given. 

Lady Forbes having fallen into bad health, he was advised by her physician 
to spend the winter of 1792-3 in the south of Europe ; and this gave him an 
opportunity of enjoying what he had long desired, without any probable 
prospect of obtaining — a visit to the Italian peninsula. He left Scotland in 
autumn, 1792; and returned in June, 1793. His cultivated taste made him 
enjoy this tour in the very highest degree ; and the beneficial effect it produced 
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on lady Forbes’s health, permitted him to feel the luxury of travelling in thoso 
delightful regions without any alloy. In going up the Rhine, he was arrested 
by a sentinel, while sketching the splendid castellated cliffs of Ehrenbreitzcn ; 
and only liberated on the commanding officer at the guard-house discovering 
that his drawings had nothing of a military character. The English society at 
Home and Naples was very select that year, and he made many agreeable ac- 
quaintances, both in the Italian and British circles; to which he always after- 
wards looked back with the greatest interest During the whole tour he kept 
a regular journal, which he extended when he returned home, at considerable 
length. 

lie w r as frequently offered a seat in parliament, both for the city of Edin- 
burgh, and the county of Aberdeen ; but he uniformly declined the offer. In 
doing so, he made no small sacrifice of his inclinations to a sense of duty ; for 
no man ever enjoyed the society of the metropolis more than he did ; and none 
had greater facilities for obtaining access to its most estimable branches, through 
his acquaintance with Dr Johnson, the Literary (dub, the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and the bishop of London. Rut he felt that the attractions of this re- 
fined and spiritual society might withdraw him too much from his peculiar and 
allotted sphere of usefulness in life : and, therefore, he made a sacrifice ot his 
private wishes in this particular to his conscientious feelings: a proceeding 
which, though strictly in unison with what his character would lead us to expect, 
is a greater instance of self-denial, than most men under similar temptations 
could have exerted. 


His high character, extensive wealth, and old, and once ennobled family, 
natural 1 y pointed him out as the person, in all Scotland, most worthy of being 
elevated to the peerage. In 1 790, accordingly, his friend lord Melville *vrote 
to him, that Mr Pitt proposed to recommend to liis majesty to bestow an Irish 
peerage upon him. Though highly flattered by this unsolicited mark of regard 
in so high a quarter, his native good sense at once led him to see the disadvan- 
tages of" the glittering offer. After mentioning it to lady Eorbes, who entirely 
concurred with him, he resolved, however, to lay the matter before his eldest 
son, the late Sir William, whom he justly considered as more interested in the 
proposed honour, than he could be at his advanced years. He communicated 
the proposal, accordingly, to Mr Forbes, without any intimation of bis opinion, 
and desired him to think it maturely over before giving his answer. Mr For- 
bes returned next day, and informed him, that personally he did not desire the 
honour: that lie did not conceive his fortune was adequate to the support of the 
dignity ; and that, although he certainly would feel himself bound to accept the 
family title of Pitsligo, if it was to be restored, yet, he deemed the acceptance 
of a new title too inconsistent with the mercantile establishment with which lus 
fortunes were bound up, to render it an object of desire. Sir William inform- 
ed him that these were precisely his own ideas on the subject ; that lie was ex 
tremely happy to find that they prevailed equally with one so much younger m 
years than himself ; and that he had forborne to express his own ideas on the 
subject, lest his parental influence should in any degree inter lere with he un- 
biased determination of an individual more particularly concerned than Inn, sell. 
The honour, accordingly, was respectfully declined ; and at the same tune so 
much secrecy observed respecting a proposal, ot which others would hive been 
ready to boast, that it was long unknown to the members even of In. own family, 
and only communicated shi.tiy before his death, by the late Mr Will, am, to his 
brothers! lord Medwyii, and (ieorge Forbes, Esq., on whose authority the o«.c i- 
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minutest particulars, which by other men are decided on the suggestion of the 
moment, without any consideration. An instance of this occurred at Rome, in 
spring, 1793. Sir William was at St Peter’s when high mass was performed by 
the late cardinal York, lie naturally felt a desire to see the last descendent of 
a royal and unfortunate family, in whose behalf his ancestors had twice taken 
the Held-; and was in the highest degree gratified by seeing the ceremony per- 
formed by that illustrious individual. After the mass was over, it was proposed 
to him to be presented to the cardinal ; but though very desirous of that ho- 
nour, he felt at a loss by what title to address him, as he had taken the title of 
Henry IX., by which he was acknowledged by France and the pope. To have 
called him, “ your majesty,” seemed inconsistent with the allegiance he owed, 
and sincerely felt, to the reigning family in Britain ; while, to have addressed 
him as u your eminence,” merely, might have hurt the feelings of the venerable 
cardinal, as coming lroiu the descendent of a house noted for their Hdelity to 
his unfortunate family. The result was, that he declined the presentation ; an 
honour which, but for that difficulty, would have been tbc object of his anxious 
desire. 

But the end of a lifts of so much dignity and usefulness, the pattern of Chris- 
tian grace and relined courtesy, was at length approaching. Ho had a long 
and dangerous illness in 1791, from which, at the time, he had no hopes of re- 
covery ; and which he bore with the resignation and meekness which might, 
have been expected from his character. Though that complaint yielded to the 
skill of his medical friends, it left the seeds of a still more dangerous malady, 
in a tendency to water in the chest. In 1802, lie had the misfortune to lose 
lady Forbes, the loved and worthy partner of his virtues; which sensibly affec- 
ted his spirits, though he bore the bereavement with the firmness and hope 
which his strong religious principles inspired. In IMay, J.S()(>, shortly after his 
return from London, whither he had been summoned as a witness on lord Mel- 
ville’s trial, he began to feel symptoms of shortness of breath ; and tile last 
house where he diued was that of his soil, lord Medwyn, on occasion of the 
christening of one of his children, on the 2<Sth of June, 180(5. After that time, 
he was constantly confined to the house ; the difficulty of breathing increased, 
and his sufferings for many mouths were very severe. During all this trying 
period, not a complaint ever escaped liis lips. lie constantly prayed for assis- 
tance to be enabled to bear whatever the Almighty might send ; and at length 
death closed his memorable career, on the 12tli November, 180(5; when 
surrounded by his family, and supported by all the hopes and consola- 
tions of religion, amidst the tears of liis relations, and the blessings of his 
country. 

Sir William Forbes was succeeded in bis title and estates by his 60ii, the late 
Sir William, a man of the most amiable and upright character, who having 
been cut off in the middle of his years and usefulness, was succeeded by liis son, 
the present Sir John, who promises to uphold the character which has now 
become hereditary in his race. The subject of our memoir left a large family. 
Besides lord Medwyn, and Mr George Forbes, who, fortunately for Edinburgh, 
have succeeded to the unwearied activity and benevolence of their father’s 
character, lie left live daughters, four of whom are now married : lady Wood, 
wife of Sir Alexander W ood ; Mrs Macdonald of Glengarry ; Mrs Skene of 
Ruhislaw ; and Mrs Mackenzie of Portmore. Among the other blessings 
which heaven vouchsafed to this excellent man, was that of seeing liis family 
united in the way which his heart could wish, and his descendents following 
the career of virtue and usefulness, of which his life had ufibrded so spotless a 
i penmen. 
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KOttDYOK. Gkoruk, a distinguished physician and lecturer on medicine, was 
born at Aberdeen, November 18, 173G, and was the only and posthumous child of 
Mr George Fordyce, a brother of the other three distinguished persons of the 
same name recorded in the present work, and the proprietor of a small landed 
estate, called J3roadford, in the neighbourhood of that city, llis mother, not long 
after, marrying again, he was taken from her, when about two years old, and sent 
to Foveran, at which place he redbived his school education, lie was removed 
thcnco to the university of Aberdeen, where lie was made M. A., when on- 
ly fourteen years of age. In his childhood lie had taken great delight in 
looking at vials of coloured liquids, which were placed at the windows of an 
apothecary’s shop. To this circumstance, and to his acquaintance with the learn- 
ed Alexander Garden, M. D., many years a physician in south Carolina, and 
latterly in London, but then apprentice to a surgeon and apothecary in Aberdeen, 
he used to attribute the resolution he very early formed to study medicine. Ho 
was in consequence sent, when about fifteen years old, to his uncle, Dr John For- 
dyce, who, at that time, practised medicine at Uppingham, in Northamptonshire. 
With him, he remained several years, and then went to the university of Fdiu- 
burgli, where, after a residence of about three years, lie received the degree of 
M.l). in October, 1758. His inaugural dissertation was upon catarrh. While at 
Fdiiilmrgh, Dr Cullen was so much pleased with his diligence and ingenuity, that, 
besides showing him many other marks of regard, lie used frequently to give him 
private assistance in his studies. The pupil was ever after grateful for this kind- 
ness, and was accustomed to speak of liis preceptor in terms of the highest re- 
spect, calling him often “ his learned and revered master.” About, I lie end of 
1 758, ho came to London, but went shortly after to Leyden, for the purpose, 
chiefly of studying anatomy under Alhinus. He returned, in 1759, to Lm* Ion, 
where lie soon determined to fix himself as a teacher and practitioner of medicine. 
When lie made known this intention to his relations, they highly disapproved of 
it, as the whole of his patrimony had been expended upon his education. In- 
spired, however, with that confidence which frequently attends f lie conscious pos- 
session of great talents, he persisted in liis purpose, and, before the end of 1 7 5 ! ) , 
commenced a course of lectures upon chemistry. This was attended by nine pu- 
pils. In 1 7 fid, he began to lecture also upon Materia Medica and Hie practice 
of physic. These three subjects he continued to teach nearly thirty years, giving, 
for the most part, three courses of lectures on each of them every year. A course 
lasted nearly four months; and, during it, a lecture of nearly 911 Im.ir was deliv- 
ered six times in the w eek. Ilis time of teaching commenced about seven o’clock in 
the morning, and ended at ten ; liis lecture upon the three above mentioned sub- 
jects being given, one immediately after the oilier. In 17G5 lie was admitted a 
licentiate of the College of Physicians. In 1770 he was chosen physician 
to St Thomas's hospital, after a considerable contest with Sir William 
(then Dr) Watson ; the number of votes in his favour being 109, in that of 
Dr Watson 10G. In 1774 lie became a member of the Literary Club; and in 
177G was elected a fellow of the Koval Society. in 1787 he was admitted a 
fellow of the College of Physicians. No circumstance can demonstrate more 
strongly the high opinion entertained of his abilities by the rest of the profes- 
sion in London, than liis reception into that body, lie had been particularly 
active in the dispute, which had existed about twenty years before, between the 
fellows and licentiates, and had, for this reason, it was thought, forfeited all 
title to he admitted into the fellowship through favour. But the college, in 
1787, were preparing a new edition of their Pharmacopeia ; and there was 
confessedly uo one of their own number well acquainted wit la pharmaceutical 
chemistry. 'They wisely, therefore, suppressed their resentment of his former 
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conduct, and, by admitting him into their body, secured his Assistance in a 
nork which they were unable to perform well themselves. In 17U3 he assisted 
in forming a small society of physicians and surgeons, which afterwards pub- 
lished several volumes, under the title of “ Medical and Chirurgiral Transactions;’’ 
and continued to attend its meetings most punctually till within a month or two 
of his death. Having thus mentioned some of the principal events of liis lite- 
rary life, we shall next give a list of his various medical and philosophical 
works ; and first, of those which were published by himself. 1. Elements of 
Agriculture and Vegetation. He had given a course of lectures on these sub- 
jects to some young men of rank; soon after the close of which, one of his 
hearers, the late Mr Stuart Mackenzie, presented him with a copy of them, 
from notes he had taken while they were delivered. Dr FordycO corrected the 
copy, and afterwards published it under the above mentioned title. 2. Ele- 
ment of the practice of Physic. This was used by him as a text-book for a 
part of his course of lectures on that subject. 3 . A Treatise on the Digestion 
of Food. It was originally read before tho College of Physicians, as the Gucl- 
stouiaii Lecture. 4. Four Dissertations on Fever. A fifth, which completes 
the subject, was left by him in manuscript, and afterwards published. His 
other works appeared in the Philosophical Transactions, and the Medical 
and Chirurgical Transactions. In the former are eight papers by him, with the 
following titles : 1. Of the Light produced by Inflammation. 2. Examination 
of various Ores in the Museum of Dr W. Hunter. 3. A New Method of as- 
saying Copper Ores. 4. An Account of some Experiments on tlie Loss of Weight 
in Codies on being incited or heated. 5. An Account of an Experiment on 
Heat. (i. Tlic (Toni an Lecture on Muscular Motion. 7. On the Cause of the 
additional Weight which Metals acquire on being calcined. 8. Account of a 
New Pendulum, being tho Bakerian Lecture. — His papers- in the Medical and 
( hirurgical Transactions are : 1. Observations on the Small-pox, and Causes 

of Fever. 2. An Attempt to improve the Evidence of Medicine. 3. Some Ob- 
servations upon the composition of Medicines, lie was, besides, the inventor 
of the experiments in heated rooms, an account of which was given to the 
Hoyal Society by Sir Charles Mladgen ; and was the author of many 
improvements in various arts connected with chemistry, on which he used fre- 
quently to be consulted by manufacturers. Though he had projected various 
literary works in addition to those which have been mentioned, nothing was 
left by him in manuscript, except the Dissertation on Fever already spoken of, 
and two introductory lectures, one to his Course of Materia Medica, the other 
to that of tho Practice of Physio. This will net appear extraordinary to those 
who knew what confidence he had in the accuracy of his memory. He gave 
all his lectures without notes, ami perhaps never possessed any ; he took no 
memorandum in writing of the engagements ho formed, whether of business or 
pleasure, and was always most punctual in observing them ; and when he com- 
posed his works for the public, even such as describe successions of events, 
found together, as far as we can perceive, by no necessary tie, his materials, 
such at least as were his own, were altogether drawn from stores in his memory f 
which had often been laid up there many years before. In consequence of this 
retentiveness of memory, and of great reading and a most inventive mind, ho was, 
perhaps, more generally skilled in the sciences, which are either directly subser- 
vient to medicine, or remotely connected with it, than any other person of his 
time. One fault in liis character as an author, probably arose, either wholly or in 
part, from tho very excellence which has been mentioned. This was his defi- 
ciency in the art of literary composition ; the knowledge of which he might 
have insensibly acquired, to a much greater degree than was possessed by him. 
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lia«l l*o felt the necessity in his youth of frequently committing his thoughts to 
writing, for the purpose of preserving them. Hut, whether this be just or not, 
it must be confessed, tlinfc, notwithstanding his great learning, which embraced 
many subjects no way allied to medicine, lie seldom wrote elegantly, often ob- 
scurely and inaccurately \ and that he frequently erred with respect even to or- 
thography. His language, however, in conversation, which confirms the pre- 
ceding con jecture, was not less correct than that of most other persons of good 
education. As a lecturer, his delivery was slow and hesitating, and frequently 
interrupted by pauses not required by his subject Sometimes, indeed, these 
continued so long, that persons unaccustomed to his manner, were apt to fear 
that he was embarrassed. But these disadvantages did not prevent his having 
a considerable number of pupils, actuated by the expectation of receiving from 
him more full .and accurate instruction than they could elsewhere obtain. Ilis 
person is said to have been handsome in his youth ; but bis countenance, from 
its fulness, must have been always inexpressive of the groat powers of his 
mind. His manners too w'ere less refined, and his dress in general less studied, 
than what most persons iu this country regard as proper for a physician. From 
these causes, and from his spending no more time with his patients than what 
was sufficient for his forming a just opinion of their ailments, he had lor many 
years but little private employment in his profession ; and never, even in the 
latter part of his life, when his reputation was at its height, enjoyed nearly so 
much as many of his contemporaries. It is worthy of mention, however, that 
the amount of his fees, during the year immediately preceding his decease, was 
greater, notwithstanding his advanced age and inlinn health, than it had ever 
been before in Lite same space of time. He had always been fond of the plea- 
sures of society ; and in his youth, to render the enjoyment of them compat- 
ible with his pursuits after knowledge, he used to sleep very little. He has 
often, indeed, been known to lecture for three hours in a morning without 
having undressed himself the preceding night. The vigour of his constitution 
enabled him to sustain, for a considerable time, without apparent injury, this 
debilitating' mode of life. But at length he was attacked with gout, whit’li 
afterwards became irregular, and for many years frequently affected him with 
excruciating pains iu his stomach and bowels. In the latter part ol bis life also, 
bis feet and ancles were almost, constantly swollen ; and, shortly before bis 
death, he had symptoms of water in the chest. But these he disregarded, and 
uniformly attributed bis situation, which for several weeks previous to his death 
lie knew to be hopeless, to the presence of the first-mentioned disease. Death 
ultimately relieved him from his sufferings. May 25, 1^)2, when he was in the 
filth year of his age. By his wife, who was the daughter ol ( harles Stuart, 
Esq., conservator of Scots privileges in the United Netherlands, and whom he 
had married in 17G*2, he left four children, two sons and two daughters. 

FORDYCE, Jamks, D.l)., author of the Sermons to Young \\ omen, was a 
younger brother of the subject of a preceding article, and the fourth son of his 
parents. He was born at Aberdeen in 1 720 , and received the education requisite 
for a minister of the Scottish church at the Marischal college. In 17 52, he was 
appointed minister of Brechin, but soon after was removed to Alloa, where at 
first he had many prejudices to encounter, though his popular manners and cap- 
tivating style of pulpit oratory enabled him very speedily to overcome them. 
During his brief residence in this parish, he published three occasional sermons, 
which attracted much notice ; and in 17(10, he increased his tame to a great de- 
gree by a discourse “ Oil the Folly, Infamy, and Misery ol IJnlawlul Pleasures, ’ 
which he preached before the (General Assembly, and afterwards gave to the pub- 
lic. The novelty of this sermon in a country where all the best sermons were 
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evangelical, and the elegance of its style and sentiments, produced a great im- 
pression throughout the country. The preacher soon after went to London, and 
notwithstanding the difference between the Scottish Confession of Faith and the 
tenets of the Knglish dissenters, offered himself on a vacancy at the meeting in 
Carter Lane, but without success. About this time, lie received the degree of 
D. D. from the university of (Glasgow, and was invited by the meeting in Monk- 
well Street to be co-pastor with Dr Lawrence, then aged and infirm. This invi- 
tation he accepted, and upon Dr Lawrence’s death, which happened soon after, 
lie became sole pastor, and entered into the enjoyment of a very respectable in- 
come. During liis ministry in this place, he acquired a higher degree of popu- 
larity than probably ever was, or ever will be attained by tlie same means. The 
strong force of bis eloquence drew men of all ranks and all persuasions to hear 
him. llis action and elocution were original, and peculiarly striking, being not 
a little assisted by liis figure, which was tall beyond the common standard, and 
by a set of features which in preaching displayed great variety of expression and 
animation. .Besides his regular attendants, who subscribed to his support, liis 
meeting was frequented by men curious in eloquence ; and it is said, that the 
celebrated David f iarrick was more than once a hearer, and spoke of Dr For- 
dyce’s skill in oratory with great approbation. With respect to liis theological 
sentiments, lie appears to have possessed that general liberality which is civil to 
all systems, without being attached to any. From liis printed works, it would 
be easier to prove that he belonged to no sect, than that he held the principles 
of any. As to the matter, morality appears to have been liis chief object; and 
as to the manner, he ardently studied a polish and a spirit, which was then sel- 
dom met with in Knglish pulpits, although it had not been unusual in those of 
France. 

In 1771, Dr Fordyce married Miss Henrietta Cunmi) ngs ; and in 1775, he 
was involved in an unhappy dispute with his coadjutor, Mr Toller, son-in-law to 
Dr Lawrence. This misunderstanding originated in some omission of ceremonial 
politeness between the two reverend gentlemen, and from the waul of mutual con- 
cession, the breach widened, till reconciliation became impossible. Dr Fordyce 
appears, indeed, to have been of an irritable temper, which led him on this oc- 
casion to be guilty of an act which ultimately he had reason -deeply to regret, as 
it proved most injurious to his own interest. For, on undertaking to perform 
the whole duty of the chapel, he possessed sufficient influence to have Mr Toller 
ejected from the pastoral charge. The consequence was, that the congregation 
became dissatisfied, split into parties, and gradually dispersed, when Dr Fordyce 
was obliged to resign the ministry. It is true, that bad health and the infirmi- 
ties of old age had their share in constraining hint to this step, but the congre- 
gation had previously almost entirely deserted the cliapel, which was soon after 
shut up. Finding himself no longer usefyd as a preacher. Dr Fordyce, in the 
year 1783, left London, and retired first to Hampshire, and finally to Hath, 
where he continued to reside until his death, which took place on the 1st of Oc- 
tober, 17D(i, in the 76th year of his age. We have, in the following letler from 
Mrs Fordyce, a very interesting and instructing narrative of this melancholy event, 
while it presents, at the same time, a lively picture of Dr Fordyce’s piety and of 
some of the more amiable traits of his character. 

“ My dear sir, being now able to sit up, I can only say, that had the state of 
iny health, when your last soothing but affecting letter came to band, admitted 
of my writing at all, such a letter from a favourite friend, would have impelled 
me to give it an immediate reply. Accept, dear sir, of my gratitude for 
what it contained, especially for that sympathy I so much stand in need 
of; it is the balm of true friendship ; and though it reaches me from various 
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quarters, still the wound bleeds, and will continue to bleed, till God shall heal it 
by that re-union of souls which must take place ere long. 

“ Hardly two people accost each other without an euh>«ium on his character, and 
a sigh tor his death — but death it was not. To all human appearance, he was 
translated. We spent a most agreeable evening together in my dressing-room, in 
which he was fond of sitting, on account of the line air of the vale behind and 
the prospect : lor he still kept his relish for all that was beautiful in nature. W'c 
were botli engrossed with W illiam t.'owpors sermon to the Jews. 

“ I read the hymns and psalms in the little pamphlet. — 4 Ah!’ said ho, 
e this carries me back to AJonkwell JStreet, where we sang it together with my 
beloved llock; the strain shall be exalted when next we sing it/ Then 
turning to me he said, * we have read enough for to night — before you rail 
lor supper, let us have some music.’ iWy niece is a very line performer — she 
immediately sat down to aecompauy him in some of his favourite airs on the 
piano-l’orte ; and a. very line cadenee sue sung, so delighted him, that he made 
her do it, over again, and turning to me, he said, 4 How many things have wo 
to be grateful for! The musical ear is a gift peculiar to some, withheld from 
others; there are many things in life richly to be enjoyed: all that b*;uls op 
to God we may delight in ; but uhateier has no reference to him, we should 
avoid. There are books called religious ollices, prepara' ions for the sacra- 
ment, and preparations for death, Acc. ; but for my own part, 1 never could 
think that such preparations consisted in such times being set apart for others, 
and then returning to the woild, as having done with heaven for the time 
being. A man is not truly prepared for death, unless by the tenor of his life 
he feels himself so wholly giicn up to God, that his mind is in liea\e.. be- 
fore lie goes lienee; and be can only bring himself to that, by the perpetual 
silent reference in all his words, thoughts, and actions, to his Greater, which 
l have so often mentioned to you.’ 1 replied, ‘1 hat indeed, doctor, is the test 
or criterion, to judge himself by, fora man dare have no reference or appeal 
for his actions to God, if his deeds condemn him to his own conscience/ — 4 God 
he praised/ said lie, 4 if I should leave you, l desire you may avail > ourself 
of them/ In addition to religion and the Scriptures, there are hooks, friend- 
ships and music : 1 would name more, but these are sutlicient : — cast ) < urselt on 
God through your Hedoemer. lie will care for you and raise you up friends/ 
I aimed at changing the conversation, and said, 4 Hut you are better, my dear/ 

* I am certainly easier,’ he replied, and have had less pain and better symp- 
toms for two or three weeks past; and 1 assure you, my beloved, lam not 
tired of life at all : lor though the Almighty knows 1 have been long ready 
for the summons, yet if it is his pleasure to let the lamp ot lite burn on a lit- 
tle longer, I am satisfied, and 1 am his/ 

“ He sat his usual time after supper, which he partook of in a moderate 
way, without any disrelish. About eleven he rang for the servants, who with 
my niece and myself attended him every night to his bed-chamber. lo my 
unspeakable joy, it seemed to cost him much less effort than common to mount 
the stairs; which formerly was so painful a task, that at every landing place 
a chair was set for him to rest on, ere he could ascend to the next. He joined 
us all in observing with gratitude and wonder, that he should gain moio ease 
by living longer, lie and 1 conversed in a very pleasing style on various 
subjects till about ono o lock, and then he urged my going to bed, lest I 
should be hurt by such late hours. He also forbade me to get up in the night, 
as anxiety about him had often made me do, unless 1 should hear him call 
me; he made ine promise I would not, after which we embraced. 1 Jolt him 
very happy, comfortable, and serene; 1 might add even cheerful. V^e hot i 
.t. J v 
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slept in our different apartments, and mine had a door of communication with 
his, so he could not stir without my hearing, lie awoke about two o’clock 
and lighted a wax bougie at his lamp, one of which stood on a dumb waiter, 
at his bed-side, with his medicines and cordials. He lighted it to take (he 
ethereal spirit; but forgetting to blow it out, it unluckily took tire in the 
bunch ; the smell of which awoke him perhaps in some alarm. He then 
called to me, who was just in my first sleep, and springing up eagerly in the 
dark, I stumbled, and struck my head against the door ; the blow for a 
few minutes stunned me and made me reel in chining up to him. 1 affected 
to be well that he might not be alarmed. * I called to you, my love, lest 
the smell of fire which the bougie occasioned, might have frightened \ou. 
You have paid dear for coming to me by this blow.’ Saying so he got up, 
and calling the women with a firm voice three or four times, they and my 
niece were all at once with us. I was praying him to return to bed, but be 
refused until he should get me, from their hands, some sal volatile. lie then 
said, ‘ Are you belter !” I answered ‘0 well, well .’ — * Hod be praised,’ s«)id 
he, raising his hands, and with the words in his mouth he fell in our arms 
without a groan, a sigh, or so much ns the rattle in the throat. The spirit was 
instantly fled and for ever, to the Hod that gave it. lie was taken from my 
arms, who will ever live in my heart, and I saw him no more.” 

Dr Pordyec’s first literary attempt was made as editor of the posthumous work 
of his brother, Mr David Fordyce, published in 1752, entitled the Ci Art of 
Preaching.” Hut he is best known to the world by the ingenious and elegant 
sermons which he addressed to young women ; and his addresses to young 
men. lie was author, .however, of several other publications, 1 and was remark- 
able for the energy and usefulness of his pulpit instructions. 1 i is private 
character was amiable, liis manners those of a gentleman and ('hristian. lie 
blended great cheerfulness with sincere and ardent piety. He possessed a 
cultivated understanding, a warm heart, and great liberality of sentiment. He 
was a steady friend of civil and religions toleration — not from indifference 
but from a true spirit of Christian philanthropy. 

FOUDYCE, Sir William, P.H.S., a distinguished physician, was a younger 
brother of David and James Forclycc, whose lives ha\e already been recorded, 
and was born in the year 1724. Like his brethren, he was educated at the 
1 The following is a Ji>t. of Dr Forth ru's works. 

1. “Tlie eloquence of the Pulpit, an ordination sermon, to which is added a charge,” 
12mo, 1752. 

2. “An essay on the action proper for the pulpit,” 12nio. Both these are published at 
the end of “ Theodorus, a Dialogue concerning the art of preaching, by David Fordyce,” 3d 
edition, 12nio, 1755. 

3. “ The method of edification by public instruction,” an ordination sermon, to which 

is added a charge, 12mo, 1754. '1 liese were ddivcicd at the ordination of Air John Gibson, 

minister of St Niniitns, May 9th, 1754. 9 

4. “ The Temple of Virtue,” a dream, 12mo, 1747. 2d edition, much altered, 1755. 

5. “ The folly, infamy, and miser) of unlawful pleasures,** a sermon preached before 
the general assembly of the church of Scotland, 25th Maw 1 7 GO — 8vo, 1700. 

6. “ A Sermon occasioned by the death of the Rev. Dr Samuel Lawrence, who deputed 
this life 1st October, 1760, with an address at his interment,” 8vo, 1760. 

7. “Sermons to young women,” 2 vols. 12 mo, 1766. 

8. “The character and conduct of the female sex, and the advantages to be derived by 
young men from the society of virtuous young women;” a discourse in three parts, deliv- 
ered in Monkwell Street chapel, 1st January, 1776, 8vo, 1776. 

* 9. “Addresses to young men,” 2 vols. 12mo, 1777. 

10. “ The delusive and persecuting spirit of popery a sermon preached in the Monkwell 
Street chapel on the 10th of February, being the day appointed for the general fast, Bvo, 1779. 

11. “ Charge delivered in Monkwell Street chapel, at the ordination of the Hev. James 
Lindsay,” 8vo, 1788. Printed with the sermon delivered by Dr Hunter on that occasion. 

12. “ Addresses to the Deity,” 12mo. 

13. “ Poems.” 12mo, 1786. ’ 
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Marischal college, of which he oied lord roctor. At the age of eighteen, ho 
finished lus academic studies, in which he had distinguished himself, parti- 
cularly by his proficiency in Greek and mathematics, the most solid ns 
•well as the most ornamental parts of academic knowledge. Having studied 
physic and surgery under a native practitioner, he joined the army as a 
volunteer, and afterwards served as surgeon to the brigade of guards on 
the const of h ranee, and in all the military transactions which took place 
in Germany. lhe warm support of his military friends co-operated with 
his own merit in early recommending him to distinguished practice in London. 
His publications, particularly his treatise on fevers and ulcerated sore throat, 
greatly extended his fame ; and he was sent for to greater distances, and receiv- 
ed larger fees, than almost any physician of his time. The wealth which he 
thus acquired he liberally expended in benevolent actions, and was thus the means 
of doing much good, as well as some harm. Having patronized his brother 
Alexander, who was a banker in London, he enabled that individual to enter 
upon an unusually extensive series of transactions, which, though sound in them- 
selves, exposed him to a malevolent combination of his brethren in trade, and 
hence the great bankruptcy of Fordyce and Co., which may he termed one of 
the most important domestic events in Britain during the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century. Besides the losses which Sir William Fordyce thus incurred, 
he soon after became engaged for ten thousand pounds more, which was lost by 
his brother in the project of a manufacture which totally failed; and had it not 
been for the generosity ot the Messrs Drummond, bankers, who advanced him 
the necessary sum, lie must have submitted to a loss of personal liberty. Not- 
withstanding these severe shocks to his fortune, Sir William continued to main- 
tain two poor families, whom lie had taken under his patronage, and who h.»d no 
other resource. It is also to be mentioned, to the honour of this excellent mail 
that, besides his own losses by Alexander, lie repaid those incurred by his brother 
James, amounting to several thousand pounds. The benevolence of Sir William 
Fordyce was a kind of enthusiasm. When lie heard of a friend being ill, ho 
would run to give him his advice, and take no fee for his trouble. His house 
was open to all kinds of meritorious persons in distressed circumstances, and he 
hardly ever wanted company of this kind. He was also indetatigalde in his 
good offices towards young Scotsmen who had come to London in search ot em- 
ployment. His address had much of Lhe courtly suavity ot a past age, and his 
conversation, while unassuming, was replete with elegant anecdote and solid in- 
formation. His eye beamed gentleness anti humanity, ennobled by penetration 
and spirit. Although originally of a delicate constitution, by temperance and ex- 
ercise he preserved Iiis health for many years, hut stiffcicd at last a long and severe 
illness, which ended in his death, December 4, 1792. Sir William, who had 
been knighted about 1787, wrote a treatise on the Venereal Disease, another, as al- 
ready mentioned, on Fevers, and a third on Ulcerated »Sore r lhroat ; besides which, 
he published, immediately before his death, a pamphlet on the tc Great Impor- 
tance and Proper Method of Cultiva'ing Rhubarb in Britain for medicinal uses.” 

FOltDUN, or I)F FOUDUN, John, the celebrated author of the " Scotichroni- 
con,” was probably born about the middle of the lourteenth century, and at the vil- 
lage of Fordun, in Kincardineshire, from which he seems to have taken his name. 
Walter Bower, the continuator of his history, speaks ot him as a simple man, 
who never graduated in the schools. It would appear, however, that he possess- 
ed sufficient learning to fit him for the profession of a priest, and the composi- 
tion of a Latin history, as these two various kinds of labour were then practise . 
He was a priest of the diocese of St Andrews, and a canon of the church of 
Aberdeen, where he is said to have resided at the time when he composed his his- 
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tory. This great composition was in progress, as he himself informs us, in the 
reign of Richard II. of England, which extended between the years 1387, and 
131)9 ; and this, vague as it is, is one of the few dates that can be supplied re- 
specting the life of the chronicler. The work produced by Fordun, though de- 
formed by the superstitious and incorrect ideas of the age, is nevertheless a re- 
spectable production, fully qualified to bear comparison with the works of the 
contemporary English historians. The merit of the author is increased in no 
mean degree by the motive which prompted him to undertake the composition — 
a desire of supplying the want of those historical monuments which Edward I. 
carried away to England. To quote the quaint words of a monkish writer 1 : 
“ After the loss of these chronicles, a venerable Scottish priest, by name John 
Fordun, arose, and feeling his heart titillated and effervescent with patriotic zeal, 
he applied his hand boldly to the work ; nor did he desist from the undertaking, 
until, by the most laborious study and perseverance, traversing England and the 
adjacent provinces of his own country, he had recovered so much of the lost 
materials as enabled him to compose five volumes of the delectable gests of tho 
Scots, which he drew up in a sufficiently chronicle-like style, as they arc to be 
found in the great volume entitled, the c Scoticlironicon.’ In this undertaking, 
it is impossible to refrain from bestowing great praise upon the industry of the 
author. For, adverting to the fact, that to commit all the records of past ages 
to the memory, is the .attribute of (iod rather than man; lie, upon this considera- 
tion travelled on foot, like ail unwearied and investigating bee, through the 
flowery meadows of Rritain, and into the oracular recesses of Ireland ; taking his 
way through provinces and towns, through universities and colleges, through 
churches and monasteries, entering into conversation, and not unfrequcutly shar- 
ing at bed and board with historians and clironologisls ; turning over their books, 
debating and disputing with them, and pricking down, or intitulating in his de- 
scriptive tablets all that most pleased him; in this manner, and by pursuing in- 
defatigable investigation, he became possessed of the knowledge which was be- 
fore unknown to Tiim, and collecting it with studious care in the revolving sin- 
uosities of his parchment code, like rich honeycombs in an historical hive, he, as I 
have already premised, divided them into live books of elegant composition, 
which brought down the history to the death of the sainted king David.” 

The result of Fordun's labours is, that we possess an account of several ages of 
Scottish history, which otherwise would have been in a great measure blank. 
The two first of the live books into which he divides his work, may be laid aside, 
as relating only to the fabulous part of (he history ; tho last refers to the period 
between 1 05(j, and J 1 53, and is a valuable piece of history. Posterior to the year 
last mentioned, Fordun has only written detached notes, which, however, are 
themselves of no small value for the facts which they contain. When the venera- 
ble canon found himself too iniinn to continue ,his labours, he committed the ma- 
terials which lie had collected to Waller Rower, who, as noticed elsewhere, be- 
came abbot of lnclicolm in 1-418, and by whom the work was brought down to the 
year L l<3(i. 'l he .Sootiohronicon was afterwards copied in various monasteries, 
and has accordingly been handed down in several shapes, each slightly different 
from the other, under the titles of tlie Rook of Scone, the Rook of Paisley, and 
other denominations. Finally, the earlier part formed a substructure for the 
amplified work of Hector Roece, and the elegant one of Buchanan. The work 
itself has been twice printed, first at Oxford, by Ilearne, in five vols. 8vo. and af- 
terwards at Edinburgh in one volume folio, with a preface by Goodal ; but a trans- 
lation is still a desideratum in Scottish historical literature. 


As translated b) Mr R. F. T\ ihr, in his “ fares of Scottish Worl bios/* art idu Fordun. 
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FORRESTER, Rev. Thomas, was the third minister of Melrose after the re- 
formation, the second being Mr John Knox, a nephew of the Reformer, whom 
Forrester succeeded in 1 1)23. This reverend divine was a very extraordinary 
character in liis time. While the attempts of Charles l. to complete an episcopal 
system of church-government in Scotland, were the subject of violent and univer- 
sal discontent, at least in the southern parts of the kingdom, Forrester appears 
to have beheld them with the utmost gratulation and triumph, giving way to his 
feelings in occasional satires upon those who opposed the court. 11 is vein of 

poetry is generally allowed to have been of no mean order; and even in a later 
age, when many of the allusions are unintelligible, its poignancy is sufficiently 
obvious. This was accompanied by a general eccentricity of conduct and opinion, 
which must have then been deemed highly indecorous. For instance, he publicly 
declared that some kinds of work might be done on the Lord’s day ; and, as an 
example to his people, brought home his corn on that day from the harvest held, 
lie maintained that the public and ordinary preaching of the word, was no ne- 
cessary part of divine worship, that the reading of the liturgy was preferable to 
it, and that pastors and private Christians should use no other prayers, than what 
were prescribed by authority. He made no scruple to declare, that the reform- 
ers had done more harm to the Christian church, than the Ropes at Koine had 
done for ten ages. It may easily he supposed, that a man who acted upon 
maxims so opposite to the spirit of the age, could not he very popular, either 
with his brethren or the public. Accordingly, among the acts of the general as- 
sembly of Hi. 38, when the authority of the court was set at defiance, we find the 
deposition of 31r Thomas Forrester, accused of popery, Anniniauism, and other 
offences. 

The reverend satirist appears to have Indulged himscli in a characteristic, re- 
venge. He composed a mock litany, in which the most respected characters ot 
the day, and the most solemn of their proceeding \ were mercilessly ridiculed. 
It begins with an allusion to the assembly by which he had been deposed. 

Fioin Glasgow lluid, t*» which mail uniting, 

Huge troops from all quarters rami* Heeling, 

With Jags aiul guns in form of war, 

All loy nl subjects to debar ; 

Where bi-hops might not show tln-ir faces. 

Anti iniisinoom ciders tilled I heir places: 

From such mail pranks ot (Jutliuruy, 

Almighty God deliver us ! 


From silting in that convocation. 

Oh-charged In open proclamation. 

Who did not stir lilt they had ended 
All the mischief they had intended*, 

From alt I heir cobbling knobs and knacks, 

Set out in form of publi.. acts, 

Anti all such pranks, &c. 

From a subsequent stanza, it niisbt perhaps be inferred, that Forrester had 
endeavoured to publish a pamphlet in favour of the episcopal cause, but was pro- 
vented by the covenanters having command ot the printing bouse 

From usurping the king’s pre*^. 

So that, no book could have access, 

Which might maintain tho king's just title, 

Or cross the covenant ucYi so little ; 
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It's strange, though true, books of that strain, 

Arc liarred under the highest pain, 

And all such pranks, &c. 

Some other specimens of this curious, but harmless effusion of anti-covenanting 
wrath, are subjoined : — 

From one thing said, another seen, 

From the outrage done to Aberdeen; 

From hollow hearts and hollow faces, 

From ridiculous prajers and graces; 

From peremptoiic reprobation, 

From Henderson’s rehaptization. 1 

And all such pranks, &c. 

# * * 

From turn -coat pieachere* supplications, 

And from their mental reservations, 

From lawless excommunications, 

From laics’ household congregations, 

From unsuppor table taxations— 

Tiiir are the covenanting actions, 

And ail such pranks, &e. 

* • * 

From Dunsc Law’s rebels rabbled out. 

Rascals from all quarters solicit on' , 

Fair England’s forces to defeat, 

Without armour, money, or meat : 

True, some had forks, some roustie dags, 

And some had bannocks in their bags. 

And all such pranks, &e. 

From the Tables' emissaries. 

From mutineers of all degrees : 

Priests, lords, judges, and clerks of touns. 

Proud citizens, poor country clowns; 

Who in all courses disagree, 

Bui join to cross author! tie, 

From all such pranks, &c. 

From Will Dick, 2 3 that usurious chuff, 

His feathered cap, iiis coat of bull'; 

For all the world a saddled sow, 

A worlhie man and general too,; 

From both the Duries, these mad sparks, 

One bribing judge, two cheating clerks, 

And all such pranks, &e. 

* * 

From the most stupid senseless ass 
That ever brayed, my cousin Casse, 2 

1 An allusion to the celebrated Alexander Henderson, who at first, was an episcopalian. 

2 The celebrated provost of Edinburgh, who contributed so much “sinew’' to the cove- 
nanting war. 

3 Probably meaning Sir Thomas Hope of Carse, lord -advocate — the chief legal adviser of 
the Covenanters. No description could be more unjust than that in the text, though the verse 
is certainly a witty one. 
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He is the assembly’s voice, and so, 

Th* assembly is his cello. 

The fool speaks tiivt, and all the rest 
To say the same are ready pnsl, 

And all such pranks, ^c. 

Tho poet concludes with the two following stanzas : 

From noble beggars, beggar- makers, 

Prom all bold and blood undertakers, 

From Junior, catch-poles, knighted hums, 

From perfumed puppies and baboons. 

From caterpillars, moths, and rats, 

Horse-leeches, stale blood-sucking bats, 

And all such pranks, &r. 

From Sun die Hall, ami Sandic Hilton, 

Sandie Kinneir, and Sandie JuliusUm, 

Whose knavery made then cuvenaiilers, 

To keep iheir necks out of the belters 
Of iahcliuud, greed, when )ou’ll’t name, 

Of treachery the\ Ihink no shame: 

V et these the mates of ('allierus, 

From whome good laird deliver us ! 1 

Of tho ultimate fate of this strange satirist we have met with no reconi. 

FOHSYT1I, William, distinguished in the science of arboriculture, was born 
at Old 31 eld ruin, in Aberdeenshire, in 17.‘)7. Having been bred to the bu/ness 
of a gardener, he went, to London in L7(>.‘i,and soon nfi«»r became a pupil of the 
celebrated Philip IMiller, gardener to the company «a‘ apothecaries, at their 
physic-garden in Chelsea. In 1771, lie succeeded his master in this respectable 
situation, in which he remained till 178-1, when lie was appointed by George 
111, chief superintendent of the royal gardens at Kensington and St James's, 
which employments he held (ill his death. 

About the year 170 8, 31r Forsyth paid particular attention to the cultivation 
of fruit and forest trees, and turned his thoughts more especially to the disco- 
very of a composition to remedy the diseases and injuries incident to them. 
After repeated trials, he at length succeeded in preparing one which fully an- 
swered his expectations ; and in the year L7SI), the success of his experiments 
attracted the notice of the commissioners of the land revenue, upon whose re- 
commendation a committee of both houses of parliament was appointed to re- 
port upon the merits of his discovery. The result of their inquiries was a per- 
fect conviction of its utility, and in consequence, an address was voted by tho 
house of commons to his majesty, praying that a reward might l»e granted to 3Ir 
Forsyth, upon his disclosing the secret of his composition to the public; which 
was accordingly done : and in 17!) 1, 3Ir Forsyth published his “Observations 
on the diseases, defects, and injuries of frail and forest trees,” which also con- 
tains the correspondence between the commissioners of the land revenue, the 
committee of parliament, and himself. In 180'^, he published the final result 
of his labours in “ A treatise on the culture and management of fruit trees.” 
In this work, or in Rees’s Cyclopedia, article “ Composition tor trees,” may 
be found a complete account of 31 r Forsyth’s discoveries and mode of treat- 

4 Wo copy these extracts from an exceedingly curious volump, entitled “ A Book of Scot- 
tish Pasquiis,** printed in 1828. Cat Lems is a cant word for puritan, formed from the Greek, 

K *0et*<n y 
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ing injured wood. It may be sufficient liere to mention, that his composition, or 
medicament, was formed according to the following receipt: “ Take one 
bushel of fresh cow-dung, half a bushel of lime-rubbish of old buildings, (that 
from the ceilings of rooms is preferable,) half a bushel of wood-ashes, and a 
sixteenth part of a bushel of pit or river sand ; the three last articles are to 
be sifted line before they are mixed; then work them well together with a 
spade, and afterwards with a wooden heater, until the stulf is very smooth, like 
fine plaster used for the ceilings of rooms.” 

31 r Forsyth, who was a member of the Antiquarian, Lin mean, and other 
societies, died July 25, l MOL lie enjoyed the honours paid to liim for his 
useful invention, with an unaffected modesty, which gave them a higher grace; 
and his benevolence and private worth were warmly attested by his friends. 
A particular genus of plants lias been named Forsyth in, in honour of his name. 

l'OULlS, Houeiit and Andukw, eminent printers in the eighteenth century, 
were natives of Glasgow', and were born, tlie elder brother on the 20th of 
April, 1707, and the younger on the 23d of November, 1712. Their 
mother, who seems to have possessed shrewdness ami intelligence beyond her 
station, educated them at lir&t under lier own care, and had not llobcrt’s 
talents attracted attention, they would probably never have proceeded farther 
in the acquisition of knowledge. At an early age Hubert was sent an appren- 
tice to a barber ; it would even seem that be afterwards practised the art on 
his own account for some time. While thus humbly employed, he came under 
the notice of the celebrated l)r Francis llutchcsmi, then professor of moral phi- 
losophy in Glasgow university. This acute observer discovered bis talents, — - 
iuilauied his desire for knowledge, — and suggested to him the idea of becom- 
ing a bookseller and printer. Foul is did not, however, receive a complete 
university education, although lie attended his patron’s lectures for several 
years, and his name is so enrolled in the matriculation book. Andrew', who 
seems to have been designed for the church, entered the university in 1727, 
and probably went through a regular course of study. 

For some years alter they had determined to follow a literary life, the 
brothers were engaged in teaching the languages during the winter, and in 
making short tours into Fngland and to the continent in summer. These ex- 
cursions were of great advantage to them; they brought them into contact 
with eminent men, enabled them to form connexions in their business, and 
extended their knowledge of books. On some of these occasions they made 
considerable collections, wliicli they sold at home to good account. Thus pre- 
pared, the elder brother began business in Glasgow as a bookseller about 
the end of 1739, and in the following year published several works. 
Three years afterwards his connexion with the university commenced. In 
March, 1713, lie was appointed their printer, under condition “ that he shall 
not use the designation of university printer without allowance from the uni- 
versity me *ting in any books excepting those of ancient authors.” 1 The first 
productions of his press, which were issued in 1742, were almost exclusively of 
a religious nature, many of them relating to the well known George Whitelield. 
In 1742, lie published Demetrius Phalereus de Flocutione, apparently the first 
Greek work printed in Glasgow, although we are certain that there existed a 
fount of Greek letters there nearly a century before. It would be tedious to 
notice each work as it appeared : the immaculate edition of Horace, an edition 
of Cicero’s w'orks in twenty volumes, C/esar’s Commentaries in folio, Calli- 
machus in the same size, with engravings executed at their academy, form but 
a small part of tbe splendid catalogue of their classic's. 

1 Tlie date at which Andrew joined him in business is somewhat uncertain. 
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ll\e success which luid attended their exertions ns printers, induced the 
elder boulis to attempt the establishment of an academy for the cultivation of 
the line arts, a scheme tor which Scotland was but ill prepared by the dissen- 
sions which liad followed the union, and which had been succeeded by the 
rebellions of 17 15 and 1745. In 1751, be went abroad, partly with the view of 
extending his commercial connexions, but principally with the intention of 
arranging for the establishment ol this institution. After remaining on the 
continent lor about tw T o years, and sending borne several artists whom lie had 
engaged in his service, lie returned to Scotland in 1 753. llis design was 
considered romantic ; many of his friemls exerted all their eloquence to per- 
suade him to desist. But Foul is, who possessed a degree of determination 
which might perhaps not unjustly bo termed obstinacy, was fixed in bis “ bigli 
resolve,” and although lie must have observed with mortification, that (to use 
his own expression) “ there seemed to be a pretty general emulation wlio 
should run the scheme most down,” he established his academy in the course 
ol the same year, lie soon found that he had embarked in an undertaking 
of no common difficulty. From a letter in the Scots Magazine for 17511, it 
appears that the selection of proper teachers had cost him much trouble and 
anxiety. He had to contend, besides, with the national prejudices in favour 
of the works of foreign artists ; ami after amassing a considerable collect ion, 
he found it extremely difficult to dispose of it to advantage, in the same year 
it was proposed, that such persons as were willing to support the institution 
should advance certain sums yearly, for which they should be entitled to select 
prints, designs, paintings, &c. to the amount of their subscriptions. 

In the meantime, the operations of their press went on with increasing 
vigour. If we may judge from the catalogue of tlieir books, the penal be- 
tween L750 and 1757, seems to have been the most nourishing era in their 
trade. During that time cc Proposals for publishing 2 by subscription the 
whole works of Plato” were issued, anil considerable progress made in collating 
MSN. in the Vatican and national libraries. But tlie embarrassments occasioned 
by the ill-fated academy seem to have prevented the publication of this as well as 
many other works, which might have added much both to their lame and tlieir 
wealth. Vet while we condemn tlie obstinacy with which this institution was 
carried on, when it was a daily source of anxiety and pecuniary difficulties, it 
should be remembered, that it was the means of bringing forward tlie “ Scot- 
tish Ilogarth,” David Allan, and Tassie tlie medalist. 'Jhe latter of these, 
while a stone mason, acquired a relish for the arts in visiting the academy on 
a holiday, when the pictures were generally exhibited gratis. 

It would be foreign to the purpose of the present work to notice the various 
books which issued from the Foulis press at this and subsequent periods. It 
may be sufficient to say, that in the latter part of their history the brothers 
seem to have lost much of tlieir original energy, and tlie celebrity of their 
press may be considered as expiring with their folio edition of Milton, pub- 
lished in 1770. They continue. 1 ., indeed, to print till the death of Andrew, 
which took place suddenly on the 18th of September, 1775; but many of the 
works published at that period were of inferior workmanship. 

We shall close the history of these remarkable but unfortunate men in a few 

? As a curious estimate of the expense of classical reading in these days, we exti act the 
first article in the proposals. “I. in nine volumes in quarto, of which the (i reek in six 
volumes and tlie Latin translation with tin* notes in three. The price to subscribe i s, one 
penny sterling per sheet. Tlie whole will he contained in about 500 sheets, so the pnee 
will be about. £2, Is. 8d. in quires, on a fair paper. A number will In* printed on a fine 
large paper at twopence sterling per sheet. ” 

ii. 3 B 
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words. After the death of the younger brother, it was determined to expose the 
works belonging to the academy to public sale. For this purpose Robert, ac- 
companied by a confidential workman, went to London about the month of 
April, 1776. Contrary to the advice of the auctioneer, and at a period when 
the market was glutted by yearly importations of pictures from Paris, his col- 
lection w’as sold off, — and, as the reader may have anticipated, greatly under 
their supposed value. Irritated at the failure of this his last hope, and with a 
constitution exhausted by calamities, he left London and reached Edinburgh on 
his way homeward. On the morning on which lie intended setting out for 
Glasgow he expired almost instantaneously, in the 69th year of his age. 

Robert Foulis was twice married. From h is second marriage with a 
daughter of Mr Boutcher, a seedsman in Edinburgh, was descended the late 
Andrew Foulis, who died at Edinburgh, in great poverty, in LS29. lie had, 
besides, by liis first marriage with Elizabeth Moor, a sister of the celebrated 
Grecian, live daughters ; all of whom arc now dead. 

Of the Scottish works produced at the Foulis press the greater number 
were ballads, some of them original, and all of them since published in the 
collections of bishop Percy, Eitson, Cromek, &c. The <( Memorials and Let- 
ters relating to the History of Britain” in the reigns of . f antes 1. and Charles 
I., published by Lord liailes, principally from the Dcninylnc MSS. in the Ad- 
vocates’ Library, were also published at Glasgow, llut the greatest service 
that they could have performed for Scottish history, would have been the pub- 
lication of Caldcrwood’* MS. history. This they undoubtedly had in view. 
It appears from the records of the university of Glasgow that they got per- 
mission to borrow their MS. 1 * in September, 176M. They did not, however, 
accomplish their patriotic purpose, and this valuable work still remains acces- 
sible only to the historian and the antiquary. Let us hope that the period is 
not far distant, when some of the clubs of the present day shall immortalize 
themselves by laying it before the public. 3 4 

FRASER, Simon, twelfth lord Lovat, a person too remarkable in history to 
he overlooked in this work, though his want of public or private virtue might 
otherwise have dictated his exclusion, was the second son of Thomas Fraser of 
Beaufort, by Syhilla Macleod, daughter of the laird of Made ml, and was born 
at Beaufort, near Inverness, in the year 1667. Of his early years we have 
no very distinct account. He lias himself asserted that, at the age of thirteen, 
he was imprisoned for his exertions in the royal cause, though we do not well 
see how this could happen. That his elder brother, however, was in the insur- 
rection of the viscount Dundee, and himself, after the death of Dundee, in that 
tinder general Buchan, is certain. After all the pains his lordship has been at 
to set forth his extreme zeal for the Stuarts, nothing can be more evident than 
that, from his earliest days, the sole purpose oi’his life was to promote his own 
power by all feasible means, this end being the only object of his solicitude. 
Agreeably to this view of his character, we find him in the year 1694, while 
yet a student at the university of Aberdeen, accepting of a commission in the 
regiment of lord Murray, afterwards earl of Tullibardine. This commission 
bad been procured for him by his cousin, Hugh lord Lovat, who was brother- 
in-law to lord Murray, with the express view of bringing him “ forward most 
advantageously in the world and though he professed to h.tvc scruples in 
going against the interest of king James, these were all laid asleep by an 
assurance, on the part of lord Murray, that the regiment, though ostensibly 

3 It is not, however, the original MS. 

4 Abridged from a volume entitled “ Notices and Documents illustrative of the Literary 
History of Glasgow," presented by Richard Duncan, Esq., to the Maitland Club. 
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raised, and in the meantime to take the oaths to, and receive the pay of king 
William, was really intended for king James, who would not fail to he in the 
country to lay claim to and revive his rights in the course of the succeeding 
year. No sooner liad young Beaufort received this assurance than lie led into 
the regiment a complete company, almost entirely made up of the young gentle- 
men of his clan. In the course of the succeeding year, lord Murray was, by 
the favour of king William, appointed secretary of state for Scotland, and, in 
place of doing any thing for king James, iuforced upon every officer in his 
regiment the oath of abjuralion. 

Being a young man, at liberty to follow out his education, and in the re- 
gular receipt of his pay, Beaufort, it might have been supposed, would have 
found liis situation comfortable, and been, in some measure, content ; hut his 
spirit seems to have been naturally restless, and any thing like an under part 
in the drama of life dub not square with his disposition. In the course of the 
year 16!)(i, a company of lord 31urray’s regiment being stationed at the castle 
of Edinburgh, where the earl Marisclial, lord Drummond, and other of the 
Jacobite lords were imprisoned, a visit from the l’retender being at the time 
expected, Simon, the subject of this narrative, entered into an engagement with 
the rebel lords to seize upon the castle, .and to hold it under the earl .Marischal 
for the French and king James. In this project, which appears not to have 
been executed, only because the French were unable to make the promised 
demonstration, Beaufort was to have been assisted by another captain oi the 
same regiment, who seems to have been equally faithless and e p- illy servile 
with himself 


But while he was thus careful to watch the tides, and to take advantage oi 
every wind that might ruflle the ocean of politics, his eye was steadily lixed 
upon the estate of Lovat, which, as his cousin Hugh lord Lovat had but one 
child, a daughter, he had already marked oui as his own. For this end lie 
seems to have embraced every opportunity of ingratiating himself with his 
cousin, who appears to have been a man oi a facile and vacillating disposition, 
and to have been considerably under the influence of lord 3lurray, Ins hrothoi- 
in-law'. Of this influence, Simon of Beaufort was perfectly aware, and watched 
with the utmost assiduity .'in opportunity to destroy it. 'Ibis opportunity lord 
Murray himself afforded him in the affair of tin*, colonelcy of the regiment, 
which, upon his appointment to the office of secretary, it wasexpc ted lie would 
have given up to his brother-in-law, lord Lovat. Nor is it at ail unlikely that 
such was originally his lordship’s intention ; for, in the year lie sent lor 

him to London, apparently with the intention of doing so, after having pre- 
sented him to the king. Lovat unfortunately carried along with linn Ins 
cousin, Simon, whose character must, by this time, have been pretty well 
known to king William, and whose companionship, of course, could be no 
great recommendation to the royal favour. Lovat was, however, presented lo 

the royal presence, most graciously received, and gratified u.U, a promise oi 

being provided for. As this was all that Lovat expected lie took leave oi ns 
majesty, along with lord Murray, leaving no room lor iWvxm to suppose, m 
the present at least, that lie either wished or liad any occasion for a turther inter- 
view. This his cousin Simon highly resented, telling him that it was a con- 
trivance of lord Murray’s to deprive him of an opportunity of soliciting a regi- 
ment for himself, and he prevailed with him instantly to demand of lord i ui- 
ray the reason for which lie had brought them at this time to London, a such 
an enormous expense. Lord Murray' frankly told him that |t « »«•**«" 
to liare resigned to liirr the command of his regiment, hut that the hin„ • 
positively enjoined him to keep it in his onu hands till such time .,s 
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rumours of an invasion should subside, when he should certainly surrender it 
into his hands. 

Had Lovat been left to himself, this answer would most probably have been 
altogether satisfactory ; but it did not satisfy Simon nor his friends lord Tar- 
bat and Alexander Mackenzie, son to the carl of Seaforth, both of whom were 
at that time in London, and were of service to Beaufort in persuading lord 
Lovat that lord Murray had been all along his mortal enemy. By the advice 
of all three, Lovat sent back to lord Murray two commissions, that of captain 
and lieutenant-colonel, which he held under him, expressing, at the same time, 
in strong language, his resentment of his treachery, and his fixed resolution 
never more to see him nor any individual of his family, excepting his own 
wife. At the same time that the poor old man was thus eager in casting oil* 
his old friends, he was equally warm in his attachment to the new. “ Im- 
pressed with the tender a 1 lection of the laird of Beaufort, and the resolution 
he manifested never to leave him, he declared that lie regarded him as his own 
son and as he had executed, at his marriage, some papers which might per- 
haps be prejudicial to the claims of this said adopted son, he obliged him to 
send for an attorney, and made a universal bequest to him of all his estates, 
in case he died without male issue. This aifectionate conduct on the part of 
lord Lovat, deeply, according to his own account of the matter, affected our 
hero, who pretended “ that he would for ever consider him as his father.” In 
consequence of so much anxious business, so mucli chagrin and disappointment, 
with a pretty reasonable attendance on taverns, lord Lovat fell sick ; but after 
convalescing a little, was brought on his way home as far as Edinburgh by his 
affectionate Simon, where lie left him, proceeding by the way of Dunkeld to 
meet with his wife. He had not been many days at Dunkeld when lie again 
fell sick, and retired to an inn at Perth, where he was again waited oil by 
Simon of Beaufort, and, in a state of distraction, died in his arms the morn- 
ing after his arrival. 

Though, as we have sden, the subject of this memoir had got a deed exe- 
cuted by a London attorney under the direction of his cousin, the late lord 
Lovat, constituting him heir to the estate, it was judged by him the more pru- 
dent method to put forward his father, as the nearest male heir, to take pos- 
session of the estate, with the honours, contenting himself with the title of 
master of Lovat. No sooner, however, had he assumed this title than he was 
questioned on the subject by his colonel, now lord Tullibardiue, who made him 
the offer of a regiment, with other preferments, which should be to him an 
ample provision for life, provided lie would execute a formal surrender of his 
claim to that dignity. This produced a violent altercation between them, which 
ended in the master of Lovat tiirowing up his commission, which he hade his 
lordship, if he pleased, bestow upon his own footman. Through the friendship 
of Sir Thomas Livingston, however, he received another company in the regi- 
ment of Macgill, and his lather having taken possession of the estate and the 
honours of Lovat, without much apparent opposition, he must have been, in 
some degree, satisfied with his good fortune. In order, however, to secure it, 
and to render his claims in every respect unexceptionable, he made love to tlie 
heiress of his cousin, the late lord Lovat, and had succeeded in persuading her 
to marry him, without the knowledge of her friends, when one of his agents 
betrayed trust, and she was carried out of his way by the marquis of Athol, after 
the day of the marriage had actually been appointed. 

'Hie marquis of Athol, late lord Tullibardiue, probably aware that he had an 
adversary of no common activity to deal with, lost no time in concluding a 
match for the heiress with lord Sallon, or Fraser, whom lie also took measures 
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for having declared head of the clan Fraser. The first part of his plan was not 
difficult to have been executed; but the latter part, for which the first was 
alone contemplated, was not of so easy a character, being opposed to the spirit 
ot Highland clanship. A considerable time, however, was spent jn attempting 
to bring it to bear. A few Frasers only could be brought to engage in it"; 
whoso treachery no sooner came to the ears of the lord and the master of Lovat’ 
than orders were issued to apprehend and punish them according to their de- 
serts ; and it was only by a timely and well-concerted flight that they escaped 
being hanged. A letter was, at the same time, sent to lord Salton, signed by 
the principal men of the clan, begging him not to attempt forcing himself upon 
them, and thus destroying their tranquillity, and endangering his own life. 
Salton returned a soft answer ; but, confident in the power of the marquis of 
Athol, and, at any rate, in love with the consequence attached to the fair estate 
of Lovat, whether he was in love with the heiress or not, persevered in follow- 
ing out his plan, and with a considerable train of retainers came to Beaufort, 
at that time the residence of the dowager of Lovat, whose son-in-law lie intend- 
ed to be. Thomas, lord Lovat, happened to be at this time on the Strullierick 
estate, a district which stretches along the south bank of Locliness, and was 
requested by liis sou Simon, to cross the lake hy the nearest way to Lovat, 
which is only three miles from f lean fort, in order to meet with lord Salton, 
while be himself hastened to the same place by the way of Inverness. At In- 
verness the master learned that lord Salton, persevering in his original design, 
luwl fully matured his plans at the house of the dowager lady Lovat, whence lie 
intended next day to return into his own country, calling at Athol, and marry- 
ing the heiress of Lovat by the way, without waiting to see either the lord or 
the master of Lovat. Irritated, as well ns alarmed by this intelligence, lie 
wrote by a special messenger to lord Salton, calliu.» upon him to adhere to 
bis word iC passed both to his father and himself, and io meet him next day at 
two o’clock in the afternoon, three miles from Beaufort, either like a friend, or 
with sword and pistols, as he pleased.” This letter lord Salton received at 
six o’clock in the evening, and returned for answer that he would meet the 
master of Lovat at the time and place appointed, as his good friend and humble 
servant. In the meantime it was concluded by him and his followers 10 break 
up from their present quarters, and to pass the bridge of Inverness before the 
master of Lovat could have any suspicion of their being in motion, and thus 
escape a meeting with him for the present. The master, however, was too 
good a calculator of probabilities in this sort of intercourse to be thus taken 
in, especially as his messenger to lord Salton, Iron' what lie had observed at 
Beaufort, bad strong suspicions of what was intended, lie was, accordingly, at 
the road very early in the morning, attended by six gentlemen and two ser- 
vants, all well mounted and armed, and meeting lord Salton, lord lMungo Mur- 
ray, and their followers, to the number of forty, issuing from a detile in the 
wood of Bunelirive, about five miles from Inverness, disarmed and dismounted 
them; first, lord Mungo Murray, then lord Salton, and the rest singly as they 
came forward, without stroke of sword or the tiring of a single musket. Though 
the party of the master of Lovat was so inconsiderable at the outset, lord Salton 
and his party soon found themselves surrounded by some hundreds of enraged 
enemies, by whom, under the direction of tlic master, they were carried priso- 
ners to the castle of Fane I lan, where they were closely shut up under a cei tifi- 
cat ion that they should he all hanged for their attempt to intrude themselves 
into the inheritance, and to deprive the owner of his lawful and hereditary 
rights. Nor had they any right to consider this as a mere bravado : ihe history 
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of clan wars could easily furnish them with numerous examples of such bar. 
barous atrocity, where there was not greater provocation. 

Having thus completely marred the marriage of lord Salton, the master of 
Lovat immediately set about the celebration of his own. The heiress of Lovat. 
was sale in the hands of her friends at Athol ; but the dowager, her mother, 
was in the house of lieaufort, every avenue to which he beset with his follow- 
ers, so that it was out of her power to inform her friends of any thing that was 
going on ; then, entering the house with a parson, whether catholic or episco- 
pal is unknow n , he made the lady go through the form of marriage with himself \ 
had her forcibly undressed and put to bed, whither ho c*is forcibly followed her 
before witnesses, thus constituting it, as he supposed, a lawful marriage. This 
is one of the most atrocious of the many revolting actions in the life of this pro- 
fligate nobleman, though one to which lie has given a flat denial in the memoir 
which lie has written of himself. The truth is, it was as foolish as it was 
wicked ; and, after the purpose for which it was committed, viz. to remove tile 
enmity of the Athol family, liad utterly failed, he himself must have been heartily 
ashamed of it. There is, indeed, a total falsehood in one reason that he insists 
upon as proving its improbability. She was old enough, lie says, to have been 
his mother. Now she was only four years older than himself, having died at 
Perth in the year 1743, in the eightieth year of her age. She had been either 
so frightened by him, or so cajoled, as to oiler, if we may believe the duke of 
Argyle, writing to the Rev. Mr Carstairs, to give her oath before the court of 
justiciary that all that had passed between her and Lovat was voluntary, and 
as much her inclination as his; and she lived to hear him deny his being at all 
concerned with her, and to see him twice afterwards married. 

Hut to return from this short digression. Having, as he supposed, put him- 
self in a fair way for being acknowledged by the house of Athol, the master of 
Lovat abandoned the idea of hanging so many of the members and allies belong- 
ing to it, as lie bad in custody in bis castle of Panel Ian, contenting himself 
with extorting a bond from lord Salton for eight thousand pounds, with four 
low-country barons as liis sureties, if lie ever again interfered with the all airs of 
the estate of Lovat, or if ever lie or the marquis of Athol prosecuted any one 
individual for any tiling that had been transacted in Ibis whole allair. This 
was only a little more of the same folly which had guided him through the 
whole business, and tended but to excite the wonder of his friends, and the 
hatred and contempt of his enemies, the latter of whom, on a representation to 
the privy council, had him interconimuiied, and letters of lire, ami sword issued 
out against him and all his dan. This, though perfectly in the natural order 
of human allairs, was altogether unexpected by the master of Lovat, and seems 
to have reduced him to great extremity. Resides the family of Athol, which 
was much more powerful than his own, troops were ready to pour in upon him 
from all quartet’s, and even those upon whom he depended for counsel and as- 
sistance seem at the time to have declared against him. To the laird of Cul- 
lodcn, we iind him writing from H can fort in the month of October, 

“ Thir Lds. att Inverness, w l . y e rest of my implacable enemies, does so con- 
found my wife, that she is uneasy till she see them. 1 am afraid they are so 
mad with this disappointment, that they will propose something to her that’s 
dangerous, her brother having such power with her ; so that really till tilings 
be perfectly accommodate, I do not desire they should see her, and 1 know 
not how to manage her. So I hope you will send all the advice you can to 
your obliged, &c. &c. I hope you will excuse me for not going your lenglh, 
since I have such a hard task at home.” The advice given him by L'ullodcn has 
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not been preserved ; but that it was not to his miiul, we learn lVoiu a letter 
written by that gentleman from Inveriocliy, about ten or twelve days after. “ L 
am much concerned,” says he, “ that your neighbour Beaufort hath played not 
the fool but the madman. If, by your persuasion, he cannot be induced to de- 
liver up the so much abused lady upon assurance of pardon, in all probability be 
will ruin both himself and bis friends. ’ Tis not long since be was here, and 
promised me other things ; but since he has run a <juite contrary course, and 
stands neither to his own nor the proposals of any other, 1 have sent down two 
hundred men,’’ &c. &c. This view of the matter is still further confirmed by 


another letter from Lovat to Culloifen, n few days after the above, when be seems 
to have felt that he was pretty much in the power of bis enemies. “ 1 pray you 
receive the inclosed account of my business, and see if your own conscience, 
in the sight of (Jod, do not convince you that it is literally true. 1 bad sent to 
you upon Saturday last, but you were not at borne ; however, 1 sent it that day 
to the laird of ('alder, who, l hope, will not sit down upon me, but transmit it 
to iny best friends ; and l beseech you, sir, for (-bid's sake, that you do the like. 

I know the chancellor is a just man, notwithstanding bis friendship for Tulli- 
bardine. I forgive you for betraying of me ; but neither you, nor 1, nor 1 hope 
(*od himself, will not forgive them that deceived, you, and caused you do it. i 
am very hopeful in my dear wife’s constancy, if they do not put her to death. 
Now, 1 add no more, but leaves myself to your discretion,’’ &e. At 
the same time his father, lord Lovat, wrote to the duke of Argylo an explana- 
tory letter upon the subject, signed by himself and all the principal leasers. 
The great benefit of the ’ marriage to the estate of Lovat is chiefly insisted on 
in this letter, and represented as the sole cause oft the enmity oft the Athol 
family; who, it states, wished to appropriate that fair domain to tliemscles. 
Argylo, on the receipt of this letter, wrote to Mr f ar^la.-rs, who was king \Y il- 
1 nun's principal adviser in all that related to Scotland, and, alter a considerable 
length of time, was gratified by receiving the pardon he had solicited for all the 
treasons with which his client had been charged, leaving the story of the rape, 
for a subject of future investigation. Tor this also, had there been a little 
patience and prudence exercised, there cannot be a doubt but he would li.ive 


obtained a full remission. 

To be out of the way of this storm at its commencement, lord Lovat had 
laltcn shelter in the island of Skye, with his brother-in-law the laird »f .Maeleod, 
where he died ill the beginning of IliitS. Simon, who had deluded liimselt 
in the best manner he could, then assumed the title of lord Lovat, hut to escape 
the rage and superior strength of his enemies, was a 'so under the necessity ol 
lakino- refuge in the isles, where lie remained till the following year, when the 
duke of Ar-ryle, with the promise of a pardon, brought him to London. »c- 
lays took place, however, in procuring his remission to pass the Scottish seals, 
till the kin 1 *' set out for the United provinces, and Lovat took an excursion into 
France, for tkc purpose of lodging, at the court of St (iermains, a complaint 
against the marquis of Athol, and sol, citing James’s protection against the ma- 
lignity of his powerful family. Having obtained his request, and been enjoined 
by the exiled monarch to wait on and make his peace with king V illiam, Lovat 
proceeded by the way of London to the court of that sovereign, at Loo, being 
favoured with a letter from the duke of Argylo to Mr Uarstairs, through whom 
he received a remission, he himself says, of all crimes that could be imputed 
to him, but restricted by Scalield in passing tbe Scottish seals, as has been 
above stated. With this remission, such as it was, he ventured to make his 
appearance in public, had a citation served upon the marquis ot . t in am is 
family for falsely accusing him, and for devastating his estates ; ami, maong a 
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progress through the north, returned to JCdiiiburgh with a hundred gentlemen 
as honourable as himself, to support liis charges, and bear witness to the inno- 
cence and integrity of his character ; or rather to browbeat the authorities, ami 
extort from fear a decision which lie well knew could never be procured from 
the voice of truth and justice, binding, however, that he had undertaken what 
would fail him in the issue, he once more set out for London, the day before 
the trial should have come on, and was nonsuited in his absence ; and thus, by 
his imprudent temerity, lost the opportunity of being fairly instated in the 
estate and honours of Lovat, as he would certainly have been, through the inte- 
rest of Argyle and his other friends, had he allowed them to do tlieir own work 
in their own way. 

The restoration of king Janies was now Lovat’ s sheet anchor ; and, lest the 
Murrays, whom lie suspected of being warmer friends to James than lie was 
himself, should also be before him here, it was necessary for him to be peculiarly 
forward. Accordingly, on the death of king William in the early part of the 
year 1702, he procured a commission from several of the principal Scottish 
Jacobites to the court of St Germains, declaring their being ready to take up 
arms and hazard their lives and fortunes for the restoration of their lawful 
prince ; as usual, paying all manner of respect to the court of Versailles, and 
requesting its assistance. With this, lie proceeded by the way of England and 
Holland, and readied tlie court of St Germains about the beginning of Septem- 
ber, 1702 ; just in time to be particularly useful in inilaming the contentions 
that distracted the councils of James Vlll., for the direction of whose affairs 
there was a most violent struggle among his few followers. He had for his 
fellow-traveller his cousin-german. Sir John Maclean, well known in the history 
of the intrigues of that time, who, leaving him at Ear is, was his precursor to 
the court of St Germains, whence in two days lie returned to conduct him into 
the presence of the duke of Ecrtli, from whom lie received private instructions 
how to conduct himself towards the queen. The principal of these was to re- 
quest of the queen that slio should not make known any part of what he pro- 
posed to lord Middleton, who, at the time, was the rival of lord Perth for the 
supreme direction of their affairs, which might be said to lie chiefly in sending 
out spies, fabricating reports, and soliciting pensions. Nothing could be more 
agreeable to Lovat, the very elemeuts of whose being seemed to be mystery, 
and with whom to intrigue was as natural as to breathe. To work he went, 
exacted the queen’s promise to keep every thing secret from Middleton ; and by 
the aid of tho marquis de Torcy, the marquis Calliercs, and cardinal Gualterio, 
the pope’s nuncio, fancied himself sole administrator of the allairs of Scotland. 
The queen herself was so much pleased with the opening scene, that she glad- 
dened the heart of Lovat, by telling liim she had sent lier jewels to Paris to be 
sold, in order to raise the twenty thousand crowns he had told her were neces- 
sary for bringing forward his Highlanders in a properly effective manner, 
lint she was not long true to her promise of secrecy ; and Middleton at once de- 
picted Lovat as “ the greatest traitor in the three kingdoms nor did he treat 
liis favourite Highlanders with any more respect, representing them as mere 
banditti, excellent at plundering the Lowlandevs, and carrying oft* their cattle, 
but incapable of being formed into a regular corps that would look a well ap- 
pointed enemy in the face. From this day forward, Lovat seems to have 
fallen in the opinion of Mary d’Este, who was a woman of rather superior ta- 
lents, though he seems to have gone on well with de Torcy, Callieres, and 
Gualterio, who found in him, as they supposed, a very fit toed for their purpose 
of raising in Scotland a civil war, without much caring whether it really pro- 
moted the interests of James or not. After much intriguing with Perth and 
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Middleton, as well as with the French ministry, Lovat obtained a commission to 
visit Scotland in 170:t, but rather as an emissary the t rench government, 
Ilian an accredited agent tor James, 'l lie object of the French government was 
to have an jimnedia to diversion created in the Highlands, and they furnished 
his lordship with six thousand francs (1>J50) to defray the expenses of his jour- 
ney, and a commission to he a major-general, with power to raise troops and 
appoint officers, as he should iind needful. At the same time, to bo the 
witness of his behaviour, they joined with him John Murray of Abcrcairney, 
a gentleman who ought to have been ashamed of such a companion as Lovat, 
and had the address to send James Muiray, brother to Murray of Stanhope, so 
as to he iii Scotland at least a month before him, where he told it openly, that 
Lovat was on his way, as agent for the pope and the king of- France, to raise a 
civil war in Scotland, contrary to the positive orders of the king and his mother 
the queen. Owing to tills and the well known character of Lovat, many of the 
Jacobites were shy of communicating with him, though he certainly found a few 
willing to depend upon liis promises, and to enter into his projects. His prin- 
cipal object, however, most probably was to see if there were yet any openings 
whereby lie might reconcile himself with the government, and be allowed to 
take possession of the estate of Lovat, the first, and the last grand object of his 
ambition, lie accordingly threw himself in the way of t^iieonsborry, to whom 
he betrayed all— perhaps more than he knew, respecting his old friend, lord 
Murray, now, by the dentil of his brother and the queen’s favour, duke of 
Athol, and his associate in politics, the duke of Hamilton ; hut his best friend 
tlie duke of Argylo dying at this time, lie appears to have obtained nothing 
more than a free passport, and perhaps some promises in case of further disco- 
veries ; and with this he passed again into Franco. Having, while in L< ndon 
fallen in with, or rather been introduced to, a well known Jacobite, William 
Keith, and the well known framer of plots, Ferguson, who was shortly after 
taken up, the whole of his transaction took air before he had time to reach 
l'aris. The companion of his travels, too, »Sir John Maclean, coming to Fug- 
land about the same time, surrendered himself prisoner, and, in consideration 
of obtaining liis liberty and a small pension, laid open the whole of Lovat’* 
proceedings from first to bast, so that he was discovered to both courts at the 
same time. The render, however, if he supposes that Lovat fell any pain at 
these discoveries, is in a great mistake. They were unquestionably the very 
events he wished, and from which lie expected to rise in worldly estimation 
and in wealth, which is too often the chiet pillar upon which that estimation is 
founded. There was at this period, among all par'ies, a thirst for emolument 
which was perfectly ravenous, and scrupled at no means by which it might 
attain its gratification. Of this fatal propensity, the present ailair is a re- 
markable instance. Lovat had received from king James the present ot 
his picture, which, with a commission for a regiment ol inlantry, he had in- 
closed in a box made for the purpose, 'ibis, on leaving Scotland, he comm.t- 
ted to liis friend, Campbell of (ilondaruel, to keep for him, and his back was 
scarcely turned when Olendaruel went to tlie duke ot Athol, and ottered him 
the box, with its contents, provided he would give him a company in a regiment 
that was held by Campbell of Finab, and was worth about one hundred and 
seventy pounds a year, which he at once obtained, and the box with its contents 
was in a short time lodged in the hands of queen Anne. Lovat, in his me- 
moirs, relates the transaction, and exclaims against its treachery, though it was 
wholly his own contrivance ; the box being given tor the express purpose of 
procuring a pension for his friend, and giving Anne and her ministers ocular 
demonstration of his own importance, 
n. 
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On his arrival in France, lord Lovat found the earl of Middleton and the 
exiled queen, as much opposed to him and his projects as ever, but he continued 
his assiduities with the French courtiers, who informed him, that he might ex- 
pect very soon “ to be the first of the Scottish nobility, since he would be called 
on to head the insurrection not only as a general officer to king James, but as 
a general officer in the army of France ; every thing necessary for the success 
of the expedition, land forces, a squadron of ships, arms, and ammunition, 
being already prepared, and nothing remaining to be done but the form of car- 
rying it through the privy council, which a day or two would accomplish. In 
a day or two it was proposed in the council, when the king himself declared, 
that, though he had the highest opinion of the excellence of the proposed plan, 
the queen of England had positively refused to sign commissions for her subjects 
to engage in it, and therefore, for the present it was necessary to lay it aside. 
This was a sad blow to the hopes of Lovat ; and being always fond of letter- 
writing, he wrote a letter to the queen, in which he told her, that she had at 
one blow overturned a project which he had sacrificed his property and exposed 
his life to bring to perfection ; and he affirmed, that, so long as her majesty 
followed implicitly the advice of llie people who were at the head of the English 
parliament, Jesus Christ would come in the clouds before her son would be 
restored ; and he concluded by saying, that, for his own part, he would never 
draw a sword for the royal cause, so long ns the regency was in her majesty's 
hands. 

In consequence of this letter, lord Lovat was at the queen’s instance im- 
prisoned thirty-two days in a dark dungeon, three years in the castle of Angou- 
leine, and seven years in the city of Sauiiiur. In the meantime the project was 
not abandoned. Colonel Hooke succeeded to the part that Lovat had played 
or attempted to play. A large armament under admiral Forbin was fitted out 
in the year 1708, in which James himself embarked, and bad a sight of the 
Scottish shore, when meeting first with admiral Byng and afterwards with a 
violent storm, the whole was driven back upon the French coast with great 
loss. In this expedition the friends of Lovat had requested James to employ 
him, and they had met with the most determined refusal, which finally, with 
the failure of the expedition, cut off all his hopes from that 1 quarter. What 
added greatly to the bitterness of his reflections, the heiress of Lovat was now 
married to Mr Alexander Mackenzie, (son of lord Frcstonhall,) who had as- 
sumed the title of Fraserdale, with the estate of Lovat settled on him for life, 
with remainder to the. heirs of the marriage, who were to bear the name of 
Fraser, and of w Inch there were already more than one. Thus circumstanced, 
he confessed , that he “ would not merely have inlisted himself in the party of 
the house of Hanover, which was called to the crown of Scotland, England, and 
Ireland, by all the states of the kingdom, hut with any foreign prince in the 
universe, who would have assisted him in the attainment of his just and laudable 
design of re-establishing his family, and proclaiming to all Scotland the bar- 
barous cruelty of the court of St Germains.” In this state of mind be formed 
the resolution of escaping from Saumur, in company with some English prison- 
ers, and throwing himself at the feet of the dukes of Marlborough and Argyle, 
entreating them to interpose in his favour with queen Anne. This design cir- 
cumstances prevented him from executing ; but he transmitted on various oc- 
'casions, letters to the duke of Argyle and others of his friends, upon whom he 
supposed he could depend, stating the determination he had come to, and re- 
questing their good offices to effect his reconciliation with the queen. Some of 
these letters were returned to the court of St Germains, shown to the court of 
France, and nearly occasioned his being shut up in the Bastile for life, lie 
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was very soon, however, engaged in forming another plan for the invasion of 
Scotland, in which he expected to be employed ; but the terrible campaigns of 
1710 and 1711, put it out of the power of the court of France to attend to 
any thing beyond domestic concerns ; and the marquis de la Fuziliere, the 
principal friend he possessed at the French court, dying at the same time, ren- 
dered all his prospects in that country hopeless. The conclusion of peace, 
and the appointment of the duke of Hamilton to represent queen Anne at the 
court of Versailles, tilled him with still more gloomy apprehensions, from which 
he was not delivered till he read in the public papers the fatal duel that liad 
been fought between that nobleman and lord IVlohun, when he again took 
courage, and applied once more to the French court to be set at liberty. The 
person he employed, however, had no success; his character seemed to be 
losing rather than gaining at that court, and he was advised to make his escape. 
Others, certain that the king would be immediately restored by Anne and her 
ministers, and was even now on the point of setting out for Scotland to be at 
hand when wanted, assured him that to depart for Scotland without his per- 
mission was only to rush upon inevitable destruction. This seems to have 
tilled him with great apprehension, and lie laboured to be reconciled to the 
Fretender with the greatest but the most fruitless industry, till be was driven 
to utter despair by the death of queen Anne, and tidings that all the Jacobite 
clans in the north were arming in behalf of James, who had again and again 
declared, that, without the consent of the duke of Athol, lie would never hear 
of his name. In this dilemma, one of the Erasers arrived to request his 
presence with the clan, and advising him to join the party of Argyle, who was 
their old friend, and the only one that was likely to be able to afford them 
protection. He liad previously to this written to Argyle, but does not seem to 
have had any reply. He now despatched a trusty servant to consult with him 
and llay,Cullodeii, Grant, Kilravook, and other of his old friends, who stated, 
that if he could make his way sale to London, the business was done. This 
at once determined him to set out for England, taking the best precautions 
he could to avoid being arrested. On the 1st of November, 1714, after an im- 
prisonment of ten years, he arrived at Hover, where, on account of extreme 
fatigue, he rested for one night, lie then, by a journey of two days, .arrived 
safely in London. 

Here his first care was to despatch his trusty friends, James and Alexander 
Eraser for the earl of 11a} and brigadier general Grant. The brigadier lost 
not a moment in waiting on him, expressed great joy to see him safe and well, 
and assured him of every good office in his power. Ilay, on the contrary, ex- 
pressed considerable regret at his having quitted the provision which, amid all 
the severe treatment he met with, had been made for him in Franco, while m 
England he had not even the security of his life, but lie engaged to bring his 
case before the king and the prince that very night, and to let him know the 
result next day. The circumstances in which Lovat had thus placed himself 
were by no means pleasant. In Scotland there was a sentence ot death in full 
force against him, and a price set upon his head, while he had nothing to rely 
upon but a precarious promise from a few friends, who, alter all, might neither 
have the will nor the power to protect him. He was, however, too deeply em- 
barked to draw back, and lie determined, regardless of consequences, to throw 
himself upon the protection of the duke of Argyle and the earl ol Hay, to take 
no step in his affairs but by tlieir direction, and to live and die in their service. 
How happy had it been for his lordship had he never lost sight of this prudent 
determination. Next day Ilay informed him that he had spoken of his case 
both to the king and ihe prince, who were well disposed towards him; but. 
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without some security for his future loyalty, were not willing to grant him a 
free pardon. It would therefore be necessary for him to present on address to 
the king, signed by all his friends who were well affected towards the present 
government, and that, in this address, they should enter into an engagement 
for his loyalty in any sum the king pleased. Such an address as would he 
proper, llay promised to draw up, which he accordingly did two days after; and 
Lovat, by h is trusty friend, James Fraser, immediately despatched it to the 
north, with the following letter to his old friend, John Forties of Culloden, 
who was at the time canvassing for the county of Inverness: 

“ Much honoured and dear sir, — The real friendship that I know you have 
for my person and family makes me take the freedom to assure you of my 
kind service, and to entreat of you to join with my other friends betwixt Spey 
and Ness to sign the address the court requires in order to give me my remis- 
sion. Your cousin James, who has generously exposed himself to bring me 
out of chains, will inform you of all the steps and circumstances of my affairs 
since he saw me. 1 wish, dear sir, you were here ; I am confident you would 
speak to the duke of Argyle and to the earl of llay, to let them know their own 
interest and their reiterated promises to do for me. 1 ’crimps they may have 
sooner than they expect a most serious occasion for my service. Hut it’s need- 
less now to preach that doctrine to them, they think themselves in anc infallible 
security. I wish they may not be mistaken. However, 1 think it's the in- 
terest of all those who hue this government betwixt Spey and ISess to see me 
at the head of my clan, ready to join them, so that I believe none of them will 
refuse to sign ane address to make me a Scotchman. 1 am persuaded, dear sir, 
that you will be of good example to them on that head. But secrecy, above all, 
must be kept, without which all may go wrong. I hope you will lie stirring 
for the parliament, for 1 will not be reconciled to \oii if you let Brestonhall 
outvote you. Brigadier Hrant, to whom J am infinitely obliged, lias written to 
Foyers to give you bis vote, and lie is an ingrate villain if lie refuses him. If 
1 was at home, the little pitiful barons of the Aird durst not refuse )0U. But 
1 am hopeful that the news of my going to Britain will hinder Brestonhall to 
go north, for 1 may meet him when he least thinks of me. 1 am very impa- 
tient to see you, and to assure you most sincerely how much ! am, with Jove 
and respect, right honourable,” & c. 

The above is a fair specimen of Lovat’s manner and address in compliment- 
ing those whom he had an interest in standing well with, lie had indeed use 
for all his activity on this occasion. 'Hie secrecy which he recommends was 
also very necessary, for Fraserdale no sooner heard of his intention of coming 
down to Scotland, which was only a few dajs after this, than he applied to the 
lord justice clerk for an extract of the process and sentence against him, no 
doubt with the intention of putting it in execution, before his friends should be 
able to interpose any shield of legal authority in his defence. All his friends, 
however, especially Culloden, were particularly active. '1 lie address and bond 
of security to the king was speedily signed by all the whig gentlemen of con- 
sequence in the north, and remitted to lord llay, who carried it to Loudon in 
the month of March, 1715. Culloden, in the meantime, had, through his 
brother Duncan Forbes, afterwards lord president, transmitted to be presented 
by lord llay, a most loyal address to the king, signed by the Frasers, with a 
tender of their elan to Argyle as their chief. This was intended to counter- 
balance the address of the Jacobites that bad been transmitted to tlie earl of 
Marr, but which he durst not present, and to strengthen the interest ol* Ar- 
gyle, which the other was calculated to weaken. Through the opposition of the 
duke of Mmitwse, however, who had been gained over by ITcslouhall and the 
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duke of Athol, Lovat’s business was protracted till tlie month of July, 1715; 
when the news of the preparations of the Pretender ibr an invasion of Great 
Britain, transmitted by the earl of Stair, then ambassador at Paris, and the 
general ferment that prevailed through the country, had aroused the fears of the 
government, llay availed himself of these rireumstanres for turning the at- 
tention of the English minister more particularly to that too long delayed 
affair. The addresses which had been obtained in his favour were then given 
in to his majesty, whose gracious pardon lie obtained, and in October, making 
the best of liis way for tlie north, lie was arrested by a loyal party at Dumfries 
as a Jacobite. Deferring for his character to the marquis of Annandale, who hap- 
pened to be in the neighbourhood, and to whom he was known, he was im- 
mediately set at liberty. Here he volunteered his services to lead a party of 
the townsmen in attacking the rebels in their quarters at Loclimabcn, but tlie 
attack after it had been resolved on was abandoned through the prudent aduce 
of the marquis of Annandale, who was afraid of tlio consequences both to them- 
selves and the good cause in which they were engaged. 

Leaving Dumfries, his lordship found bis way into the north, where the in- 
surgents were nearly triumphant, being in possession of the whole country 
save the shires of Sutherland, lloss, and Caithness, with perhaps a detached 
castle or two in some of the neighbouring counties. Among these was the cas- 
tle of Culloden. The Grunts and the Monroes had also been able in some 
measure to preserve their own territories; but the rebels w ere every where 
around them in great force. The first of Lovat’s proceedings was to hold a 
counsel with his general, as lie long after called him, Duncan Forbes, and his 
brother the laird of Culloden, who was, perhaps, the most trust-worthy man in 
the north ; after which he went borne, where lie was waited upon by a con- 
siderable number of Frasers, with whom he marched for Stratherrick, one of his 
estates, and by the way compelled the clan t baltan to Jay down their arms 
and disperse to their homes. Macdonald ot Keppoch, too, who had three 
hundred men assembled on the braes of Abcrtarf, dismissed them the moment 
he was apprized of Lovnl’s approach. At St rather rick lie was waited upon by 
Fraser of Foyers, and Fraser of Culduthill, with their retainers ; and to prevent 
the Macdonalds from reaching the other side ol Lochness, lie himself crossed 
over at Donat, and with two hundred picked men marched according to agree- 
ment for Inverness, by Kinmayles. Colonel Grant, with a number ol his own, 
Flcheiz’s and Knockaudow's men, captain Grant with three hundred Grants, 
and all the other gentlemen engaged in the enterprise, were at the same time 
approaching the northern capital in order to rescue it from the hands ot the 
rebels. For this end, it was proposed that the gentlemen ol Moray, in con- 
junction with lord Lovat and the Grants, should set upon it irom the south, 
while the earl of Sutherland, lord Dae, the Mimroes, and the Dosses, should 
attack it on the north, 'lliesc latter gentlemen, however, having sonic of them 
upwards of fifty miles to march, besides ferries to cross, it was not thought ad- 
visable to wait for them. Captain Arthur Dose, brother to Kilravuck, was 
therefore ordered to enter the town, while those that were already conic up 
proceeded to invest it in the best manner they could. Lord Lovat, with his 
detachment was stationed on the west end of the bridge, captain Grant on the 
south side, to enter by Castle Street, and the Moray lieutenants, Kilravuck, 
Let ham, Drodic, Sir Archibald Campbell, Dunphail, &e. were to attack the 
east part. Tlie attack was led on with great spirit by captain Arthur Dose, 
who was unfortunately killed pressing on in the front ol his men; and Sir 
John Mackenzie, the rebel governor, seeing himself about, to be overpowered, 
abandoned the place, escaping with bis men across the L villi in a number ot 
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boats, which but a few days before he had intended to destroy, in order to cut 
oft’ all communication 'by the ferry. This was upon Saturday the 12th of 
November, the day before the battle of Sheriffmuir and the surrender of Preston. 
Thus the rebels were completely broken in the north, and it was a triumph ob- 
tained with very little loss. Much of the credit of the achievement was given 
to Lovat, much more indeed than was his due; but he was in want of something 
to elevate his character, and his friends were willing to give him all advantages. 
The immediate consequence of the honour he acquired on this day was the 
desertion of three hundred Frasers, who, under Fraserdnle, were in Marr’s 
camp at Perth ; but now denying his authority to lead them, put themselves 
under the charge of lord Lovat at Inverness, where they remained till the 
rebellion was finally put down by the earl of Argyle and general Cadogan. 
But there was another consequence not very remote and of far greater impor- 
tance : it secured him at once in the estate and all the honours of Lovat, which 
it had been the great object of his whole life to compass, but which, without 
some such strange event, joined to the false step of his rival in joining the rebel 
standard, was most certainly for ever beyond his reach. Prcstonhall had mar- 
ried the heiress of Lovat, in whose person, by a decree of the court of session, 
so far back as the year 1702, rested the honours and dignity of Lovat. lie 
had assumed in consequence the name of Fraser and the title of Fraserdale, 
and had a numerous offspring to inherit as heirs of marriage the estate which 
he had so long* possessed, and had he maintained Ins loyalty, nothing but a 
revolution, with singular folly on his own part, could have dispossessed him of 
the property. Most fortunately for Lovat, when lie arrived in the north, Fraser- 
dale was with the earl of Marr at Perth, and there was nothing to prevent him 
from executing his purpose, of taking immediate possession of his estates, 
which lie did before proceeding to act vigorously in behalf of the government, 
every member of which knew that such was the reward he expected. The for- 
tunate issue of this his first action too railed forth all the natural arrogancy ami 
presumption of his character. We find him in the ensuing March, only four 
short mouths after, writing to Duncan Forbes in the following style. “ My 
dear general, L send you the enclosed letter from the name of Macleod, which 
I hope you will make good use of, lor it’s most certain l keeped the Macleods 
at home, which was considerable service done the government.” How had he 
kept the Macleods at home, when the rebellion was at its height before it was 
so much as known if ever lie would be allowed to enter it ? But he goes on to 
speak of his own achievements still more boastingly, and of the recalling of Ar- 
gyle, which he says, has made him sick. “ I hope my dear general you will 
take a start to Loudon to serve his grace and do something for your poor old 
corporal, (meaning himself ;) and if you suffer Glengarry, Fraserdale, or the 
Chisholm to be pardoned, I will never carvy a musket any more under your 
command, though 1 should be obliged to go to Afric. However, you know 
how obedient I am to my generafs orders ; you forgot to give the order signed 
by you and the other deputes to meddle with Fraserdale’s estate for the king’s 

service. I entreat you send it me, lor is afraid to meddle without 

authority.” How liis lordship wished fraserdale to find no mercy is obvious 
from what is above stated ; but why should Glengarry and the Chisholm find 
none for the very same reason ? Their estate lay contiguous to those of Fraser- 
dale ; and if they could be all escheated to the king, why might not Lovat for 
his own extraordinary services have got all the three as well as one P Fraserdale 
was escheated and Lovat had only to wait till the month of August, when a 
grant passed his majesty’s privy seal of Scotland “ for the many brave and 
loyal services done and performed to his majesty by Simon lord Lovat, parti- 
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culairly for the zeal and activity he showed in suppressing the late unnatural 
rebellion in the north of Scotland, and for his known affection to his majesty’s 
person and government, giving, granting, and disponing tlio escheat of all 
goods, gear, debts and sums of money, jewels, gold, silver, coined or uncoined, 
utensils and domecills, horse, nolt, sheep, corns, cattle, bonds, obligations, con- 
tracts, decreets, sentences, comproinitls, and all other goods and gear ©srheata- 
ble, which belonged to Alexander Mackenzie of Fraserdale, together with the 
said Alexander Mackenzie his life-rent escheat of all lands, heritages, tene- 
ments, annual rents, tacks, steadings, rooms, possessions, as also five hundred 
pounds of sterling money, fallen in the king’s hands by the said sentence, &c. 

This was certainly an abundant reward, though Lovat had been a much bet- 
ter man, and his services more ample than they really were. It was nothing 
more, however, than he expected, and it excited no gratitude, nor did it yield 
any thing like content. Fraserdale’s plate he had attempted to secure, but it 
fell into the hands of general Wight mail ; who, it was at the time remarked, 
had a happy knack of keeping what he got. However, he engaged to return 
it, Lovat paying him the one half in money, the whole being only valued at 
£150, sterling. In the month of April, he was, on his own request allowed to 
come to London, to look after all those great affairs that were then going on ; 
and his mode of writing about them gives a curious view of a worldly man’s mo- 
rality : — “ I want,” he says to his friend Duncan Forbes, ** but a gift of the 
escheat to make me easy, ihit if it docs not do, you must find some pretence 
or other that will give me a title to keep possession, either by thetailie my lord 
provost has, or by buying off some creditors ; in short, you must make a man 
of it one way or other.” 1 le was also at this time on the eve of his marriage 
with Margaret Grant, daughter of Ludovick Li rant, of Grant; and his moral 
feeling on this subject is equally interesting as that which regarded the estate 
of Lovat : — “ I spake to the duke, and my lord May, about my marriage, and 
told them, that one of my greatest motives to the design, was to secure the 
joint interest of the north. They are both fully for it, and Argyle is to speak 
of it, and propose it to the king. I Jut llay desired me to write lo you, to know 
if there would be any fear of a pursuit of adherence from the other person, 
(the dowager of Lovat) which is a chimerical business, and tender fear for mo 
in my dear llay. But when I told him that the lady denied before Ihe justice 
court, that I had any thing to do with her, ami that the pretended marriage 
had been declared null, which llay says should be done by the commissaries 
only ; yet when 1 told him, that the minister and witnesses were all dead, who 
had been at the pretended marriage, he was satisfied they could make nothing 
of it, though they would endeavour it. However, 1 entreat you, write to me or 
Mr Stewart a line on this head, to satisfy my lord llay’s scruple.” — This puts an 
end to all doubt respecting the rape charged upon his lordship, of which he 
had often before, and did often again declare, that he was as innocent as the 
child unborn. All was now, however, forgiven ; the duke of Argyle wrote in 
his favour to the Grants, recommending the match, and in the course of the 
next year he obtained the young lady for his bride. 

Lovat might now have been, if worldly success could make any man so, a 
very happy man. He had been, for many years, an exile and a prisoner, pro- 
scribed at home and abroad, and alike odious to both parties in the state, and 
both claimants of the crown, lie had ventured home at the hazard of his life, 
had obtained the grace of the reigning prince, the countenance of all his 
friends, possession of the inheritance of his fathers, two honourable commissions 
among his countrymen, a young and beautiful wife, and a handsome pension ; 
yet he was the same as before, querulous and discontented. 
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In the beginning of the year 1717 , we fi ml him resuming the subject of the 
grant, and lie requests Duncan Forbes to employ Sir Walter Pringle, and any 
one else he pleases, and consult together of some legal way lor his keeping 
possession of his estate ; “ for,” says he, “ 1 must either keep violent possession, 
which will return me my old misfortunes, or 1 must abandon the kingdom ami 
a young lady whom my friends have engaged me to marry. So, my dear ge- 
neral, 1 beg you may give me some prospect of not being again lorred to leave 
the kingdom, or to fight against the king’s forces. The one or the other must 
be, if 1 do not find any legal pretence of possessing the estate but by this gilt.” 
And all this was because a Air Murray or a lord Murray had made a motion in 
the house of commons, for a redeeming clause to be added in favour of braser- 
dalc’s lady, which occasioned a few hours’ debate, and was improved for making 
remarks on lord Lovat’s character and conduct, hut at last came to nothing. Per- 
haps he was also a little disturbed by the movements ol the Spanish court in 
favour of James, which were still more contemptible than any party motion that 
ever was made in the house of commons. 

For a number of years after this, Lovat was fully occupied with the legal 
campaigns which he carried on under the direction ol Duncan Forbes, lor the 
final settlement of the Lovat estate, during all which time the aflairs of the pre- 
tender gave him no trouble ; nay, they seein to have been totally forgotten. 
After the lapse of a number of years, however, when be had got every thing 
secured in bis own way, we then find him again treating with the pretender for 
a generalship and a dukedom, and all his old uneasinesses returning upon him. 
Having no more to expect from his iC dear general ” the lord president, be 
ceased to correspond with him; and on the breaking up of the black watch, 
one of the companies of which had belonged to him, he withdrew his aflections 
entirely from the existing government, and became ready once more to act for 
the exiled family of Stuart. 

The nation was now' involved in war ; .and the friends of the pretender, stirred 
up by the emissaries of the court of France, which protected him for no other 
purpose but to make him a tool on such occasions — began to bestir themselves. 
Lovat, whose political views were very limited, never doubted but that b ranee 
had at all times the power to restore the pretender, if she had blit the will, and 
now tli.at her promises were so magnificent, he fell at once into the snare, and 
was the first <o sign, in the year 1740, that association which brought entire 
ruin upon the cause, and nearly all that had connected themselves with it. 
Still he acted upon the old principle : be stipulated that he was to have a pa- 
tent creating him a duke, and a commission constituting him lieutenant of all 
the Highlands, and of course elevating him above even the great Argyle. 

Though Lot at had now committed himself, and w as fairly in the way ot “ hav- 
ing all his old troubles returned upon him,” common sense, as in most cases, 
did not forsake him all once. He was employed in making preparations for 
the new scenes of grandeur that to his heated fancy lay before him, hut he did 
not rim the hazard of disappointment by any ridiculous parade, or any weak 
attempts prematurely to realize them. When prince Charles landed at Bora- 
dale, accompanied, not, as had been agreed upon with the association, at the 
head of which Lovat had unfortunately placed liis name, by thirteen thousand 
men with all necessary equipments, but with seven persons and a few domestics ; 
his friends were perfectly astonished, and none of them more so Ilian Lovat. 
Accordingly, when he received Lochicl’s letter stating that Charles was come, 
and that he had brought the papers stipulated upon, viz. the patent for the 
dukedom, and the general’s commission, Lovat returned a cold and general an- 
swer, that he might rely upon what lie had promised. Lochiel, however, being 
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led to take part in the enterprise, drew in some of his neighbours, and when 
the gathering had begun, who could tell where it would end? It might he at 
last successful, and all who had been backward at the outset might expect no 
mercy in the end. Still Lovat was cautious. He only sent one of his distant 
relations, “ mad Tom of Gortuleg,’’ to meet Charles at Invergarry, and to ad- 
vise him to come by Stratherrick to Inverness, and by the time lie reached the 
latter place, Sir Alexander Macdonald and Macleod would have time to come 
up 5 besides, he might expect to be there joined by the Grants, the Mackenzies, 
and the Mackintoshes. These were all engaged to come forward, ns well as 
Lovat, who was now, from a number of circumstances, doubtful of their con- 
stancy, and, while he preserved the character of a leader, wished to see them 
all committed before he began to play his part All his finesse, however, was 
of no avail. Charles took other advice. Sir Alexander Macdonald, ami his 
powerful neighbour, Macleod, stood entirely aloof ; and to crown all, bis 
“ dear general,'* the lord president, to whom lie owed all that he possessed in 
the world, and to whose acute powers of perception lie was no stranger, became 
his next door neighbour, with the almost avowed purpose of watching his every 
action. All these circumstances reduced him to the necessity of acting with the 
utmost caution, ami at the same time subjected him to the most tormenting 
anxiety. 11 is preparations for joining the pretender he dared not entirely sus- 
pend, lest some inferior neighbour might rise to that pre-eminent place in the 
prince’s favour, that, in case lie were successful, it was the dearest wish of his 
soul to occupy, and he knew nol how to proceed, lest be might stand fairly com- 
mitted, and be compelled to abide by the consequences. lie did, how'ever, 
what he couhl : he compelled Ills son to leave Ills studies with a view to make 
him the leader of his clan, ami he employed, in an underhand way, his depen- 
dents to bring all matters connected with the expedition into a state of forward- 
ness, while lie liimsclf wrote letters to the lord president, filled with lamenta- 
tions for his unhappy country, and his more unhappy situation, as having to do 
with such mad people, and such an untoward ami ungrateful son. After the 
brilliant allair at Gladsinuir, however, when lie saw “ that as sure as God was 
in the heavens, the mad young man would prevail,” lie took a little more cou- 
rage, and sent to congratulate him on the victory, and to say, that being an old 
man, lie could not come himself with five thousand men, as he had originally 
intended, but that lie would send his son, which he hoped would be regarded 
the same as if he had come himself. As the course of events seemed to favour 
or frown upon the attempt, his lordship’s conduct continued to be more open, 
or more concealed, till lord Loudon found it to be his duty to take him into 
custody. Still, as he appeared undecided, and but few of his moil had gone 
south, and it was hoped he might still countermand them, his confinement was 
only nominal. In an evil hour lie made his escape from lord Loudon, and, 
when it was utterly useless, threw the whole weight of liis inilueurc into the 
rebellion. The master of Lovat had a share in the allhir of Falkirk, but was 
only coming up with his reinforcements to join the army of (diaries, when he 
met it, totally routed, a few miles from the fatal field of Culloden. On the 
evening of that fatal day, Lovat was petrified with the first and the last sight 
he ever liad of Charles. This was at Gortulcg, where the unfortunate prince 
arrived about sunset, a miserable fugitive, accompanied by liis Irish counsellors, 
Sheridan, Sullivan, O’Neil, and bis secretary John Hay. Lovat, on being told 
of his approach in this forlorn condition, poured forth against him the bitterest 
execrations, as having brought utter ruin on the house of Lovat, and on the en- 
try of his unexpected visitant, he is said to liave run about the house in a state 
of distraction, calling upon his domestics to chop off his aged head. Charles, 
iu 3 d 
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however, who possessed tlie art of flattery in great perfection, soothed him by 
the promise of another and better day with the elector, observing at the same 
time, that he had already had two, while the elector had but one. That one, 
however, unluckily for him and Lovat, was better than all the days either of 
them had seen, or were ever again to see. ihit the joke satisfied the old man ; 
supper was hastily prepared, as hastily eaten, and at ten o’clock Charles changed 
liis dress, and bade his entertainer an everlasting farewell. 

Lovat had now abundance of leisure to reflect upon his folly in rejecting the 
sound advice of his friend the lord president ; but as he could have little hope 
of being again pardoned, he studied to prolong his liberty and life in the best 
manner he could, first by proposing a mountain campaign, which, was found im- 
practicable, and then by betaking himself to the fastnesses of his country, with 
w hich he was well acquainted. From one of these retreats lie had the misery of 
seeing his house of Castledowuic laid in ashes, autl his estates every where plun- 
dered, the cattle driven off, the sheilings set on fire, and the miserable inmates 
driven to the mountains, lie had also the misfortune to see it given over by com- 
mission from the duke of Cumberland to James Fraser of Castle Cullen for 
the behoof of tlie government, which, considering what it had cost him, and the 
value he set upon it, must have been worse than many deaths. As he had been 
so long a conspicuous character, and one of the most active movers of this re* 
hellion, the search after him was continued with the utmost patience and perse- 
verance, and he was at last found upon an island in Loch Morar, where lie was 
living comfortably with Macdonald of Morar, the proprietor of the island, 
w ithout any suspicion of being found out, having carried all the boats upon the 
loch into the island, and being at a considerable distance from the 
sea. Information, however, having been obtained, captain Ferguson, of his 
majesty’s ship Furnace, sailed round till directly opposite the island, when the 
men of war boats were carried over land and launched into the loch. Most of 
tho>e that were upon tlie island lied by their boats and escaped ; but Lovat 
being- totally lame, was unable to escape in this manner. lie was, however, 
carried upon his bed into the woods, and was not found I ill after a search of 
three days. Being in no condition to make any resistance, he surrendered 
himself at once, delivered up his arms and his strong box, was carried aboard 
captain Ferguson’s ship, and brought round to Fori \\ illiam, where lie wrote 
a letter to the duke of Cumberland, boasting of t tie extraordinary services he 
had performed for his family, of the great kindnesses lie liad then met with, and 
of the vast benefits lie was still capable of bestowing, should he be made a par- 
ticipant of the royal mercy. Of this letter the duke took no notice, hut lie 
treated him with much kindness. A litter having been provided for him, he 
was brought to Fort Augustus on the 15th of June, 17 Hi. On the fifteenth ol 
July he was sent to Stirling castle, where* he remained some days. From Mil- 
ling he was sent to Edinburgh, and thence by Berwick to Loudon, the journey 
being divided into twenty stages, one only of which he was required to travel 
in a day. In this easy way he reached Barnet on the 14lli of August, and on 
the 15th, the Friday before tlie execution of the lords Kilmarnock and Ikil- 
itierino, he arrived in Loudoii. On his way to the 'lower, he passed the scaffold 
that had been erected for the execution of those noblemen, which he looked at 
with some emotion, exclaiming “Ah! is it come to this!” When brought 
to the Tower, he w;is received by general Williamson and conducted to the 
apartment prepared for him, where, as liis trial did not come on till the begin- 
ning of next year, he had abundance of leisure to contemplate the ruin be hail 
brought upon himself and his house by indulging a most insatiable avarice ami 
a ridiculous ambition. lie, however, look possession of his dreary habitation 
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with a degree of fortitude and an equanimity of iniml worthy of a better mail 
and a better cause. 

On the 1 1 th of December be was impeached of high treason by the house of 
commons, a committee of which was appointed to draw ip the articlos and 
prepare evidence. On the 1 1th, lie was brought to the bar of tlie bouse of 
loids and the articles read to him. On this occasion his lordship made a long 
speech, in which he expressed the highest esteem for his majesty and all the 
loyal family, enumerating at great length the many services he had per- 
formed for them during the rebellion in 1715, and singular favours bestowed 
upon him in return by the late king and his ministers, lie then eularged with 
great eloquence upon his age and infirmities, particularly his deafness, in con- 
sequence of which he said lie had not heard one word of the charges preferred 
against him. They were of course read over to him again, when he presented 
a petition, praying that he might have a copy of them, and counsel and solicitors 
might be assigned him. lie also acquainted their lordships that his estate had 
been taken forcible possession of, in consequence of which lie liad nothing 
either to support him or to hear the expenses of his trial. Tlieir lordships 
gave orders that he should be allowed the income of the estate for liis subsist- 
ence. lie also petitioned for liis strongbox; but this was refused. On this 
day his lordship displayed great ability and excited considerable sympathy. 
On the 1,‘Jtli of January, 17 17, liis lordship was .again placed at the bar and 
gave in an answer to the articles of impeachment, every one of which lie de- 
nied. After making a very long speech, his trial was fixed for February the 
lie was this day carried back to the lower amid the hissings and exe- 
crations of a vast mob that attended him. In consequence of a petition from 
his lordship, his trial was put off till the 5lh, and on a second petition till the 
Dt it of March, on which day [.Monday] it commenced, and was continued till 
'Thursday the 19th, when it was concluded, liis lordship having been found 
guilty by an unanimous vote of his peers, by the lord chancellor pronouncing 
upon him the awful sentence of the law. 

'To give any particular account of this trial would he to give a history of the 
rebellion. Suffice it to say that on W ednesday, the sixth day occupied by his 
trial, his lordship read his defences, which were drawn up with all that sarcas- 
tic shrewdness for which he was remarkable, and displayed bis talents to very 
great advantage. After being sentenced, the old man made a short speech, beg- 
ging tlieir Lordships to recommend him to his majesty’s mercy. 'Turning to 
the commons at the same time, he said, that he hoped the worthy malingers, as 
they were stout, would be merciful. Going from the bar, lie added, (i My lords 
and gentlemen, God Almighty bless you all. 1 wish you an everlasting fare- 
well, for we shall never all meet again in one place.” 

'Though lie was sentenced on the 19th of March, there were no orders is- 
sued respecting his execution till the .‘Id of April, when it was lixed for the 
9lh of that mouth, lie had been in the meantime to all appearance perfectly 
at his case, and indifferent alike to life or death. Doing importuned to peti- 
tion his majesty for a pardon, he replied he was so old and inlirm that his life 
was not worth asking. lie presented, however, a petition lor the life of his 
son, who was a prisoner in the castle of Edinburgh, and who had been drawn 
into the rebellion solely by his counsels. 'The notification of his death he re- 
ceived wi ill perfect composure, drank a glass of wine to the health of the mes- 
senger who brought it, and entertained him for a considerable time with a most 
cheerful conversation, assuring him that be would not change situations with 
any prince in Europe. Next day be talked freely of his own affairs, and took 
praise to himself for having been concerned in all the schemes that had been 
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formed in belialf of the Stuarts since he was fifteen years of age, and boasted 
that he never betrayed a private man nor a public cause in his life. 1 le add- 
ed,' perhaps with more truth, that he never shed a drop of blood with his 
own hand, nor ever struck a man except one young nobleman [meaning, we 
suppose, lord Fortrose in a public meeting at Inverness] whom he caned for 
his impertinence and impiety. On the sabbath he talked of his family and 
showed to his attendants a letter he had written to his son in a style ulieo 
tionatc and pious, breathing the resignation of a martyr. Being asked this 
day some question about his religion, he answered that he was a Roman catholic, 
and would die in that faith. Wednesday, the day before his execution, ho 
awoke early and prayed for a considerable time with great fervency, but was 
very merry during the day, talking generally of public affairs, particularly of 
the bill that was in its progress through parliament for abolishing heritable 
jurisdictions, which lie highly reprobated. Thursday, the day of his execution, 
he awoke about three in the morning, ami prayed with groat fervour. At 
live he rose, called as usual for a glass of wine and water, and being placed in 
his chair, sat and read till seven, when he called for another such refreshment. 
The barber shortly afler brought him his wig, which ho found fault with for not 
being powdered so deeply as usual, saying that he went to the block with 
pleasure, and if ho had a suit of velvet would put it on for the occasion, lie 
then ordered a purse to put money in for the executioner, which when brought, 
•was not to his taste, “ yet he thought no man could dislike it with ten guineas in 
it.” At nine he called for a plate of minced veal, of which lie ate heartily, and 
afterwards in wine and water drank the healths of several of his friends. In 
the meantime the crowd was collecting on Tower hill, where, about ten o’clock, 
the fall of a scaffold converted many idle spectators into real mourners, upwards 
of twenty persons being killed and a vast number maimed. Lovat, it is said, 
made the remark that “ the moro mischief the better sport.” About eleven 
the sheriff came to demand the body, and he was conducted to a house near 
the scaflold, where he delivered to his lordship a paper saying he might give 
the word of command when he pleased and he would obey. Ho then said 
a short prayer, desired that his clothes might be given to his friends along 
with his body, took a little brandy and bitters, and was conducted to the scaf- 
fold, in going up to which he looked round him and exclaimed, “ Hod save 
us, why should there be such a bustle about taking off an old grey head, that 
can’t get up three steps without two men to support it.” Observing one of liis 
friends very much dejected, his lordship clapped him on the shoulder, saying 
“ Cheer up, man, I am not afraid : why should you On the scaflold, the 
first object of his attention was the executioner, to whom he gave his purso 
with ten guineas, bidding him do his work well. He then felt the edge of 
the axe, saying he believed it would do, looked at his coffin, on which was 
written “ Simon Dominus Fraser de Lovat decollate April. 9, 1747, aetat. suae 80, ’ 
and sitting down in a chair set for him, repeated from Horace 

M Duice et decorum est pro patria inori,” 

and from Ovid, 

“ Nam genus ct proavos et qu:c non fccimus ipsi 
Vix ea nostra voco.” 

He then said a short prayer, called for his solicitor, William Fraser, to whom 
he gave his gold headed cane and his hat, and requested him to see that the 
executioner did not touch his clothes. Being undressed he kneeled to the 
block, gave the signal in half a minute, and the executioner at one blow severed 
his head from his body. 

Thus died Simon lord Lovat, one of the most extraordinary characters rc- 
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corded in Scottish history. He was possessed of good natural talents, which, 
considering the age in which ho lived, and the troubled life ho led, had been 
considerably cultivated, but he was totally destitute of that which alone consti- 
tutes true dignity of character, moral worth, llis private character, as may 
well be conceived, from what we have detailed of his public one, was vicious, 
his appetites coarse, and his pleasures low and unscrupulous, lie had, however, 
seen much ot tlio world, possessed great address, and when he had a purpose to 
serve, could make himself peculiarly agreeable. Few men have ever been so 
very fortunate, and as few have recklessly thrown their good fortune from them. 

“ A protracted course of wickedness,” one writer has remarked “ seems at last 
to have impaired his natural shrewdness ; he digged a pit into which he him- 
self fell, spread a snare with his own hands in which he was caught, and in the 
just judgment of God, his hoary hairs came to the grave with blood.” 

Besides his early affair with the dowager of Lovat his lordship was twice 
married, first to Margaret, daughter to the laird of Grant, and secondly to 
Primrose, daughter to John Campbell of Maniore. This latter marriage was 
singularly unfortunate, and after the most unheard of barbarities exercised upon 
the lady, his lordship was under the necessity of granting her a separate main- 
tenance. By his lirst wife lie had three children, two sons and one daughter, 
and by the second one son, who eventually succeeded to the estate of Lovat. 

FULTON, Leo rue, the author of an improved system of education, was born, 
February 3, 17 52. lie served an apprenticeship to a printer in Glasgow, and 
afterwards worked .as journeyman with Mr Willison of Edinburgh. He also 
practised his profession for a time at Dumfries. In early life he married the 

daughter of 3Ir Tod, teacher in Edinburgh. His first appearance as a 

teacher was in a charity school in Niddry’s YVyml, which lie taught for twenty 
pounds a-year. There an ingenious and original mind led him to attempt some 
improvements in what had long been a fixed, and, no may add, sluggish art. 
Adopting his ideas partly from tho system of Mr Sheridan, and partly from his 
late profession, lie initiated Ills pupils with great care in a knowledge of the 
powers of the letters, using moveable characters pasted on pieces of wood, (which 
were kept in eases similar to those of a compositor in a printing house,) the re- 
sult of which was, a surprising proficiency generally manifested by bis scholars, 
both in the art of spelling, and in that of pronouncing and leading the English 
language. 

i laving thus given full proof of his qualifications as an instructor of youth, 
Mr Fulton was appointed by the town council one of the four teachers of 
English under the patronage of the city corporation, in which situation he con- 
inued till about the year 17!)0, when a dispute with the chiet magistrate in- 
duced him to resign it, and set up on his own account. lie then reunited from 
Jackson’s Close in the Old Town, to more fashionable apartments in llanover 
Street, where he prospered exceedingly for more than twenty years, being more 
especially patronised by Thomas Tod, Esq., and the late Mr llaiusay of Barn- 
ton. In teaching grammar and eScution, and in conveying to his pupils correct 
notions of the analogies of our language, 31r Fulton was quite unrivalled in 
his day. Many teachers from other quarters became his pupils, and were suc- 
cessful in propagating his system ; and he had the honour to teach many of the 
most distinguished speakers of modern times, both in the pulpit and .at the bar. 
During the long course of his professional life, he was indelatigable in his en- 
deavours to improve his method, and simplify his notation; and the result of 
his studies was embodied in a Pronouncing Dictionary, which has been intro- 
duced into almost all the schools of the kingdom. 

Mr Fulton was an eminent instance of the union of talent with frugal am 
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virtuous habits. Having realized a considerable fortune by teaching, he re- 
signed his school to his nephew, Mr Andrew Knight, and lbr the last twenty 
years of his life, enjoyed otium cum dignitate , at a pleasant villa called Sum- 
merlield (near Newhaven), which he purchased in L80(i. In the year 1820, 
Mr Fulton married, for the second wife. Miss Eliza Stalker, but had no children 
by either connection. He died, September 1, 1 831, in the 80th year of his age. 


G 


GALL, Richard, a poet of considerable merit, was the son of a notary in 
the neighbourhood of Dunbar, where lie was horn in December, 1770. He 
received a limited education at Haddington, and at the age of eleven was ap- 
prenticed to his maternal uncle, who was a house-carpenter and builder. A 
decided repugnance to this mechanical art induced him soon after to abandon it, 
and enter the business of a printer, which was only a degree more suitable to 
his inclinations, from its connection with literature, to which he was already 
much attached. In the course of an apprenticeship to Mr David llamsay, the 
liberal and enlightened printer of the Edinburgh Evening Courant, he made 
great advances in knowledge, and began at length to attempt the composition 
of poetry iu the manner of Rums. At the expiry of his time, he had resolved 
to abandon even this more agreeable profession, as aflbrdiiig him too slight op- 
portunities of cultivating his mind, when fortunately he obtained the appoint- 
ment of travelling clerk to Mr Ramsay, an employment which promised him 
much of that leisure for literary recreation, of which he was so desirous, lie 
continued to act in this capacity till his death by abscess in his breast, May 10, 
1801, when he wanted still some months to complete his twenty-fifth year. 

In the course of his brief career, Mr (jail had secured, by his genius and 
modest manners, the friendship of various literary chnratrters of considerable 
eminence, in particular Mr Alexander Murray, afterwards Professor of Oriental 
Languages, Mr Thomas Campbell, author of the Pleasures of Hope, and Mr 
Hector Macneill, author of many admired poems in the Scottish dialed, llis 
poetical remains were published in 18lt), in one small volume, and include 
some pieces which have retained their place in the body of our popular poetry, 
though in general (hey are characterised by a tameness of thought and language, 
which will for ever prevent their author from ranking in nearly the same form 
with Eergusson, Ramsay, and Rums. 

GARDEN, Francis, a distinguished judge under the designation of lord 
Gardenstone, was born at Edinburgh oh the 21th of June, 1721. He was the 
second sou of Alexander Garden of Troup, in Banffshire, and of Jane, daughter 
of JSir Francis Grant, lord Cullen, one of the judges of the court of session. 
11c followed the usual course of education at the grammar school and univer- 
sity, and being destined for the bar, entered as a member of the faculty of 
advocates on the 11th of July, 1711. During the earlier stages of his profes- 
sional career, Mr Garden was distinguished for his conviviality, at a period when, 
especially in Scotland, it must be admitted that real proficiency was requisite 
to procure fame in that qualification. A strong hale body and an easy benevo- 
lent mind gave him a particular taste for social hilarity ; had he lived at a dif- 
ferent age, he might have turned these qualities into a different channel, but 
they suited with the period, and he accordingly became the prince of jolly livers. 
Nor, when he reached that period of life when certain bodily feelings generally 
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make ancient bacchanalians look back with bitterness on their youthful frolics, 
did his ever contented mind lose its equanimity. It* he was no longer able to 
indulge himself, he bore the indulgences of others with charity, llis mind was 
of the same overflowing description, and continued, after the body was disabled, 
to perform its part in tlic social circle. Many characteristic anecdotes have been 
preserved of liis convivial propensities during his early practice at the bar. On 
one occasion, during the time when prince Charles Edward was in possession 
of Edinburgh, he and a Mr Cunningham (afterwards general) are said to have so 
far preferred wine and oysters, to watching and warding, that, when sent as a 
patrol by Sir John Cope, to watch the coast towards Musselburgh, instead of 
proving a protection to the army, they were themselves taken prisoners, just 
when the feast was at its highest-, by a single individual, who happened to be 
prowling in the neighbourhood. It must, however, be allowed, that at 
that period, there were not many inducements to exertion held out to Scots- 
men of Hie higher rank. There were few men eminent for their genius, or 
even for the more passive acquirements of classical learning, which distinguish- 
ed the neighbouring country. The bar was the only profession which, from its 
respectability and emoluments, offered itself as a resource to the younger sons 
of the lauded proprietors, then sufficiently poor ; and while the learning and 
information at that time required by its members in their professional capacity 
were not great, tlie jealousy of England, just after the Union, allowed but to 
one family in Scotland, the rational prospect that time and labour might be 
well spent in preparing for the duties of a statesman. The state of the country 
and its political influence w r as singularly discouraging to the upper classes, ami 
from leaving many naturally active spirits unemployed, it turned to indolence or 
unprofitable amusements, the talents of those who might have been the best 
ornaments of their country. 'flic nation had then, indeed, begun by degrees 
to shake off its lethargy, and l>y the time the subject of this memoir bad ad- 
vanced a little in life, he became one of the most admired and beloved social 
members of a circle of illustrious philosophers and historians, whose names arc 
dear to the memory of their country men, as those who first roused their slum- 
bering energies. 

On the Mill of July, 1741, Mr Harden was made sheriff of Kincardineshire, 
ami he soon after showed the soundness of his perception and tile liberality of 
his mind, by stretching forth his hand to assist the modest taknt, and elegant 
taste of the author of the Minstrel : to those who may, from its lingering rem- 
nants at the present time, have formed any idea of the, stately coldness preserved 
by the higher classes in Scotland towards their inferiors, in the middle ol the 
eighteenth century, it will operate as no small evidence of the discernment and 
kindness of the judge, that he began his acquaintance with the poet and philoso- 
pher, when that individual was only a cotter boy sitting in a field writing with 
a pencil. In August, 1759, Mr Harden was chosen one of the legal assessors 
of tlie town of Edinburgh ; and .-s a higher step in professional advancement, 
in April, 1701, accepted office in the latter days of Mr fill's administration, as 
joint solicitor-general of Scotland, along with Mr James Montgomery, nilcr- 
wards lord chief baron. What were his professional attainments as a lawyer, 
it is at this distance of time difficult to determine, as he has lett behind him no 
professional work, the only index which win lead to a knowledge of his mere tech- 
nical at tainments of a baivister. As a pleader, however, we know lie was highly es- 
timated — as his connexion with a renowned lawsuit, which spread its lame overall 
Europe, and created in Scotland a ferment of disputation inferior only to the heat 
of religious controversy, has well shown. The appearance made by Mr Uar< cn 
in the Douglas cause rendered his name better known, and his talents moie «ip- 
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predated, than generally falls to the lot of a mere forensic pleader. He was 
early connected with the proceedings of this great case, in the Tournelle pro* 
cess in France, where he appeared as senior to his future friend and literary 
associate, the classical Burnet of Monboddo, and is generally reported to have 
left behind him a high opinion of his learning, and the powers of his eloquence, 
even when clothed in a foreign language, lie became connected with the case 
on its transference to England, but amidst its multifarious changes, be was 
raised to the bench as successor to lord Woodhall on the 3rd of July, 1764, 
in time to act as a judge on the case, then very different in its aspect and mate- 
rial from what it was when he performed the part of a counsel. 

In 1762, Mr Garden had purchased the estate of Johnston, in Kincardine- 
shire, and in 1765, he commenced those improvements on his estate, which, if 
not among the most brilliant acts of his life, are perhaps among those which 
deserve to be longest and best remembered. At the time when the estate of 
Johnston was purchased, the village of Lawrencekirk, if a village it could then 
be called, contained but fifty-four inhabitants, living there, not because it was a 
centre of commercial or industrial circulation, but because chance had brought a 
few houses to be built in each other’s vicinity. Lord Gardenstone caused a new 
line of street to be planned out on his own property ; he gave extremely mo 
derate lenses of small farms, and ground for building upon, to the last, for 
the period of 100 years; be established a linen manufactory , built an inn, and 
with a singular attention to the minute comforts and happiness of his rising 
flock, seldom equalled by extensive projectors, he founded a liln ary for the use 
of the villagers. To assist the progress of society in reducing men dispersed 
over the country into the compact limits of a town, is an easy, and generally a 
profitable process, but to found towns or villages where there is no previous spi- 
rit of influx, is working to a certain degree against nature, and can only be 
accomplished by labour and expense. Although the benevolent mind of lord 
Gardenstone, caused a mutual understanding and kindness betwixt himself and 
his tenants, which mere commercial speculators fail in producing, yet many of 
his best formed plans for the prosperity of the village proved unavailing, and he 
was frequently subject to disappointment and needless expense. He seems, 
however, to have felt the pleasure of being kind without profiting himself. At 
much expense he supported a printfield and manufacture of stockings, and pur- 
chased a royal charter erecting Lawrencekirk into a burgh of barony, with a 
regular magistracy, lie had the satisfaction before his death to find the popu- 
lation increase to five hundred souls, and in a letter to the inhabitants which he 
published late iri life, he says, — “ 1 have tried in some measure a variety of the 
pleasures which mankind pursue ; but never relished any thing so much as the 
pleasure arising from the progress of my village.” 

In 1776, lord Gardenstone, in addition* to his seat on the civil bench, was 
appointed to fill the office of a lord commissioner of justiciary, or ordinary 
judge in the criminal court, ns successor to lord Fit four. Nine years after- 
wards, having succeeded, by the death of his elder brother, to the extensive 
estate of Troup, he relieved himself for ever from some of his laborious judicial 
duties, and for a time from them all, and resolved to attempt’ to recruit his fail- 
ing constitution, by making a pleasure tour through the continent. According- 
ly, in 1786, he passed into France by Dover, visiting Paris and Lyons, re- 
maining during part of the winter at Marseilles. In the ensuing spring he 
passed to Geneva, where he saw the ruined remnant of Voltaire’s village at 
Feriiey, from which he was able to draw a comparison much in favour of his 
own, where the people enjoyed permanent political rights, which would render 
them independent of any future superior who might not be disposed to imitate 













